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The New Year. 

This week’s issue of TELEPHONY appears on the first day of 
the New Year, 1910. 

To each one of its readers, TELEPHONY extends a hearty 
greeting, and best wishes that the New Year will be full of 
joy and prosperity. More or less of care, hard work and 
discouragement inevitably await everybody in 1910, but with 
stout hearts and a faith that he who does his best will not 
fail in the real sense of the word, all can face the coming 
year with confidence and hope. 

The signs are multiplying that good times are fast returning 
to the whole country, and that the telephone industry will 
share in this business revival is beyond all doubt. Independent 
telephone men can meet the new year with a strong, more 
abiding confidence in their industry than they have ever pos- 
sessed before—and, that, be it said, means much, for Inde- 
pendent telephone men have always been blessed with a sturdy 
hope and faith in their business. That is why the Bell mo- 
nopoly has found it impossible to crush them even with 
methods that would have annihilated any other industry. 

On the threshhold of the New Year, it is interesting to 
find President Vail, of the Bell corporation, saying: ‘We 
recognize that in many sections of the country the public are 
still in favor of a dual telephone system. So long as the 
public demands such service it is bound to have it.” 

At last the Bell “recognizes” something that does not bear 
the blue sign of monopoly! 

The New Year certainly promises new things. TELEPHONY 
hopes that 1910 will bring happiness and success to all its 
friends. 

oh Ale A tell tam BA ERA 
The Morgan Entry. 

More good advertising has been received by the Independent 
telephone industry from the entry of J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany in its midst than from anything which has happened in 
years. For, whatever there may still remain of mystery about 
the Morgan deal, one thing is sure—it is that anything with 
which Morgan is connected gets big space in the papers 
throughout the country. During the past week or so things 
have developed which have set the pessimists about the Morgan 
deal to following new lines of thought, but it can still be said 
that nothing very definite and conclusive has come before the 
public. 

From the standpoint of the Independent interests in general, 
the situation may be approached from a great many angles. 
Today it is not even certain to the average owner of tele- 
phone property whether Morgan’s becoming a factor in the 
Independent industry marks his entry into what he considers 
a field for development, or is a sudden stride into the middle 
of the arena to give battle for his old allies. Yet Morgan 
has the reputation of ever taking the constructive side, and 
of controlling any situation into which he enters. 
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Independents throughout the country who are not intimately 
involved in these deals will certainly derive a benefit from the 
advertising Independent securities have had and the prestige 
they will hereafter unavoidably hold, due to the fact that the 
heaviest investment projects ever recorded in Independent 
property have been by the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. 


President Vail Recognizes Public Demand for Competition. 

No sooner had’ these deals taken place than even T. N. 
Vail was. obliged to about face, straighten up in line with 
public opinion, and say: 

“We recognize that in many sections of the country the 
public are still in favor of a dual telephone system. So long 
as the public demands such service it is bound to have tt.” 
It took the: Bell Telephone Company many years to find out 
that the people of this country want competition in the tele- 
phone business, and usually get what they want. 
Bell Telephone Company is there, it will probably stick to 
the position as persistently as it formerly held to the fallacious 
policy of monopoly. 


Norton “Has Proofs”—So Had Cook. 


“Peevish” seems to express the state of mind in which C. S. 
Norton left the Chicago convention. He went back home, 
nursed a grouch and worked up a fine come-back for the men 
who had labored shoulder to shoulder with him in developing 
the Indiana Telephone Association and strengthening the prop- 
erties Mr. Brailey sold to Morgan. Norton was bound to 
get even with them for repudiating him when he went back 
on the old principles under which the Independents had grown 
to their present strength, He was anxious to explode, and 
wanted to touch off the fuse in public. Here follow a letter 
sent to TELEPHONY, accompanied by a request for its publica- 
tion, and our reply: 

Indianapolis, December 17, 1909. 
“Mr. F. H. Reed, Editor TELEPHONY. 
“Dear Sir: 

“In the interest of truth, 1 beg to state that your inference 
in your report of the International Convention in your Decem- 
ber 11th issue, that there was a preconcerted scheme on the 
part of Mr. Brailey, ‘the mysterious financial interests’ and 
myself to get the International Convention to advocate compe- 
tition of a mild form is wholly without foundation. Mr. 
Brailey knew nothing about the article which I had written 
for the Bulletin on ‘Constructive Competition’ nor the letter 
which I had sent out until after he had arrived in Chicago. 
It was done wholly ‘as my own initiative, not as president of 
the State Association, but as an individual, and summarized 
my convictions after fifteen years of work in the Independent 
field of Indiana. 

“As to the men who supported the resolution. I have posi- 
tive proof that every man in the Central Union territory who 
voted to support the resolution was representing a company 
which, at some time, has had negotiations with the Central 
Union Telephone Company, looking to the elimination of 
competition in his respective territory. 

“Yours very truly, 


“(Signed) CHas. S. Norton.” 


Chicago, December 23, 1909. 
“Mr. Chas. S. Norton, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
sDeate site 


“T have examined with some attention your letter of Decem- 
ber 17th, sent to us for publication. Many of the statements 
contained therein are so widely at variance with statements 
which have come to me from other quarters, which I believe 
to be reliable, that I am investigating these matters further 
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But, now the 


following points: 
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on the other side, and would be very much obliged to you if 
you will submit whatever evidence you can, as you say, ‘in 
the interest ‘of truth, to confirm the statements you make. 

“Regarding the final paragraph, I should be obliged to you 
particularly, if you will satisfy me as to the ‘positive proof’ — 
As to the men who supported the resolution, I have positive 
proof that every man in the Central Union territory who voted 
to support the resolution was representing a company, which, 
at some time, has had negotiations with the Central Union 
Telephone Company, looking to the elimination of competition 
in his respective territory.’ 

“May I ask also, that this matter cover the extent of the 
negotiations. From the number of men the Central Union has 
had out on this work, and the persistency with which they 
have sought Independent officials, you can understand how 
important it is that you be more specific as to what you mean 
by ‘negotiations.’ 

“Very truly yours, 
“TH UBPHONS 
“(Signed) F. H. Reep, Editor.” 

Norton is getting the publicity he wants for his views 
through the quotation bureau conducted by the merry court 
jester of the Central Union Telephone Company in the dis- 
guise of a market letter. Meanwhile we are waiting for 
the “proofs.” Is this another case for the expert aid to 
embarrassed explorers furnished by Capt. August Wedel 
Loose? 
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When the devil can not tempt a man to give up a good fight 
any other way, he offers him a “broader field.”—Farm Journal. 


Local Publicity. 

The item from ‘a local newspaper, reproduced with abstracts 
from an interesting letter by Mr. Roy H. Johnson on another 
page, presents a very fair model of what this kind of pub- 
licity should be. 

An examination of the item shows that it brings out the 
That the telephone company is interested 
in the city’s progress; that it conducts a live, hustling busi- 
ness; long distance business is advertised; the cost of con- 
struction, as referred to, will meet the eye of somebody who 
wants to present an uninformed kick against rates; neat ap- 
pearance of construction appeals to public pride; the item 
tends to arouse interest in the company’s work, and may in- 
duce subscribers to visit the central office; dissatisfaction due 
to interruption in service during plant changes is discounted 
by advance notice; the directory is cleverly suggested to be 
a reference book for addresses. 

We consider this particular item so skillfully constructed 
as to set a mark for publicity work in any small exchange, 
but the idea could be followed out by any manager even if 
he were unable to guide the pen with so deft a hand. 


Hasten Information for 1910 Directory of the Telephone 
Industry. 

The material for the big book TrLEPHoNy is preparing to 
show people where the telephone industry stands at the be- 
ginning of 1910 is fast being whipped into shape. The number 
of new companies listed will run up into the thousands, and 
the changes in the old ones show the progress which has been 
made since the previous directory was issued, Persons who 
read this and are not sure that their company or any neighbor- 
ing companies have reported may get their names in by using 
the special information blank in the back of this issue, or 
writing for return postal cards, .and thus may be sure that 
their localities are completely represented. Such action will 
be appreciated by the publishers. 

The book is needed by telephone people—lend a hand 
and help push it along! 


Installations Aboard Imperial Yachts 


Alexandra, Queen of England, and Catherine, Empress of Russia, Admirers of the Telephone—Equipment 
on the Royal Yachts of the Two Nations—Service Furnished the Yachts in Christiana 
Harbor Through the City Exchange 


By Einar Brofos 


Few telephone exchanges have ever cut their circuits to 
a conversation of the Queen of England, or the Empress 
of Russia. Yet these royal persons are great admirers of 
the telephone. So, every summer, the Christiana Tele- 
phone Co., of Christiana, Norway, is honored by a request 
to connect its wires to the 
royal yachts, as they lie at 
anchor in the harbor. 

The occasion is the visit 
of these royal daughters to 
their parents, of the reign- 
ing family of Norway, 
who are venerated and ad- 
mired not only by their 
own children, but by all 
Europe. The Queen and 
the Empress are them- 
selves admirers of the won- 
derful instrument which 
abridges time and annihil- 
ates space, and are said to 
use it frequently, while 
aboard their yachts, for 
communications with the 
palace ashore. Then, too, 
the telephone service is 
practically a necessity for 
the attendants, who must 
be constantly in touch with 
the shore for the adminis- 
tration of social duties and 
supervision of the business 
of the yachts. 

For connection with the 
royal yachts, and also for 
accommodating other vis- 
iting ships, the company 
has provided two specially designed cables, both perma- 
nently connected to different points on shore. Through 
the-courtesy of the managing director of the telephone 
company, the writer obtained some data on this subject, 
and he also was permitted to visit the royal yachts. 

In Fig. 2 is shown a view of the Russian Yacht, “The 
Polar Star,” and the English Yacht, “Victoria and Al- 
bert,” lying in the harbor of Christiana, while both ves- 


Fig. 1.—Telephone Used by the Empress of Russia, and Officers 
of the Russian Imperial. Yacht. 


sels are in telephonic connection with the city. In order 


to ensure the yachts obtaining connection directly after 
their arrival, the harbor department advises the telephone 
company of the anchoring places of the vessels previous 
to their arrival. 


The cables, which are wound on reels, are 

then rowed out to these 
anchoring places and as 
soon as the yachts arrive 
and have been moored, the 
cables are attached to the 
anchor chain. Duplex water- 
proof wires connect the 
cable to the telephones on 
board. Fig. 4 shows the 
cable boat beside the Rus- 
sian yacht, ready for at- 
‘aching the cable, while 
Fig. 1 is a view of the tele- 
shone room on board the 
same vessel. The telephone 
which is furnished by the 
company is a standard Nor- 
wegian instrument of the 
bridging magneto type. As 
the “Polar Star” is equipped 
with wireless telegraph, the 
telephone is installed in the 
telegraph cabin, the _ re- 
corder at the left in the pic- 
ture belonging to the wire- 
less system. 

A suitable cable for con- 
necting the vessel with the 
shore had to be constructed 
differently from an ordinary 
‘submarine cable. In the 
fiiste place, ite had’ tol be 
light and flexible, in order that it might be laid and taken 
up as easily as possible; then it was required to be spe- 
cially supported, due to the fact that it would be in a 
steady motion during its attachment to the vessel. Finally 
the ordinary insulation precaution for submarine work had 
to be taken care of. 

A drawing of the cable selected is shown in Fig. 5. It 
contains two conductors A-A and two supporting cords, 


Fig. 2.—The Royal Yachts of Russia, at the Left, and of England, in the Harbor of Christiana, Norway. 
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B-B twisted together with four jute fillers, C to make it 
round. It is wrapped with rubber friction tape, over which 


is a stout braid saturated with a water proofing compound. 
The diameter of the finished cable is 9-16 inch. The two 
conductors A-A are used for transmission purpose; the 


Fig. 3.—Taking Up the Cable which Was Laid to the British 
Royal Yacht in Christiana Harbor. 

cord B-B for taking up the strain on the cable. Each of 
the conductors, A-A, consists of 16 strands of No. 29 B. & 
S. gage tinned copper wire, twisted into a four cord flexible 
rope, insulated with rubber and then wrapped with rubber 
friction tape. The resistance of the conductor is about 5 
ohms per 1,000 feet. The supporting cord B-B consists of 
12 strands of No. 26 B. & S. gage copper wire, twisted 
together and protected with a braided covering. 

Although the capacity of the cable is somewhat high, 
conversation is carried on without difficulty, the low re- 
sistance of the strand tending to increase the efficiency 
of the conductor. The cable is made by Felten & Guil- 
leaume Act. Ges., of Germany, and is sold at about 7.5 
cents per foot. 

This type of cable, which was first made for Emperor 
Wilhelm’s private yacht, is found to be quite suitable for 
the purpose intended. The Christiana Telephone Company 
has had two of these cables, each about 2,300 feet long, 
in service for some time, and little or no trouble has been 
experienced, even when they have been in salt water for 
almost -a month continually. 

The telephone company charges a flat rate of $40 for 
putting a vessel in the harbor in telephonic connection 
over this cable, the price remaining the same whether in 


Fig. 4.—The Cable Boat Beside the Russian Imperial Yacht. 
Cable Is Moored to the Anchor Chain when Connected. 


use for a day or a month. The service is apparently no 
money maker, but is provided as an accommodation to vis- 
iting yachts and warships. 

This use of the telephone aboard ships in Christiana Harbor 
in many respects resembles the methods of furnishing service 
to vessels afloat in waters of the United States, where shore 
service has been given to the yachts in New York Harbor, 
and on the Pacific Coast to vessels of the United States Fleet. 
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Manager in New Mexico Alive to the Value of Newspaper 
Space. 

The Grant County Telephone Company of Silver City, New 
Mexico, of which Mr. Roy H. Johnson is manager, has. 
adopted what may be considered a good plan for keeping 
prominently before the telephone using public. The company, 
when occasion arises in the shape of new construction or ex- 
tension, gives the local newspaper an account of what is being 
done. The idea is not so much to furnish a news item, 
which is of small importance, but to show the public what is 
being done by the company, and thus keep itself before the 
patrons. Manager Johnson, in writing TELEPHONY con- 
cerning his plan, states that almost any small company can 
do the same, as the editors of most country newspapers are 
glad to publish articles which are of interest to the read- 
ing public. The article makes the telephone subscriber feel 
that the company is doing its utmost for him, and giving 
good value for the money spent for service. The following 
is abstracted from the article which appeared in the .Silver 
City Enterprise of December 3rd. 

“That the Grant County Telephone Company is not slow 
to see that the advancement of Silver City and Grant County 
is to its own immediate interests is shown by the fact that 
it is always in the vanguard of those who are doing their 
utmost to hasten for this section the measure of prosperity 
which is its ultimate due. 

“Through its efforts long distance service to Deming and 


Fig. 5.—Drawings of the Flexible Submarine Cable Used at 
Christiana, 


El Paso was brought about, also the connection with the 
Mogollon district. 

“Within the past six months besides acquiring its own home 
property for the central office location, it has spent close to. 
five thousand dollars for the improvement of the local service. 

“This consists in the purchase and erection of a large amount 
of aerial cable. 

“Besides the immediate cost of the cable, which was over 
55 cents per foot for the largest size, the company decided 
that it would at this time be worth while to put in the hand- 
somest and most durable poles obtainable. For this purpose 
35-foot Michigan cedar poles, with 6-inch tops were used. 
Before setting, these poles were painted white and the butts 
treated with a preservative compound. i: 

“Although one section of the cable weighed three tons, the 


-work of hanging the cable occupied but four or five days. 


“The greater part of the work was in getting ready for it, 
setting new poles, transferring wires and putting up the sus- 
pension wire for the cable, all without undue interruption of 
the service of subscribers. A large amount of work yet re- 
mains to be done in the connection of telephones through the 
cable. Each of the 408 wires of the 200 pair cable has to be 
identified and tested before being put in service. The dif- 
ficulty of this task may be appreciated by seeing a section of 
this cable at the Enterprise office, scarcely an inch and three- 
quarters in diameter. 

“Terminals for access to the conductors of the cable are 
to be placed at the street corners and all old poles, cross-arms 
and wires along the route will be taken down except the few 
necessary for local distribution between the terminals. 

“This will greatly improve the more important residential 
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streets from an aesthetic point of view, and reduce the chances 
of crosses with other lines to a minimum. 

“The company is now having a local directory printed, which, 
among other features, gives the street address of each sub- 
scriber. It is hoped by this means to add to the value of the 
book and popularize the system of street nomenclature and 
house numbering as recently adopted by the city council.” 


What An Employee Can Do for the Company and Himself. 

“The telephone business cannot stand still, it must either 
go ahead or go back. If it goes backward, it means that 
your opportunities for increase in wages and advancement 
are diminishing, while if it prospers and goes ahead, you 
go with it, and the possibilities are practically unlimited,” 
says President E. D. Nims, of the Pioneer Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, in a recent number of its monthly 
bulletin. “Some will ask—how can we help? I believe that 
it is possible for every employee to save the company from 
fifty cents to one dollar every day. Suppose each of the 
1,200 employees could save the company fifty cents on ex- 
penses each day; this would be $600 per day, or $219,000 
in a year. 

“There are many ways in which you can save fifty cents 
a day. If, by giving a little better attention and assistance 
to each other, the operators could better the service and iin- 
crease the efficiency to a higher standard, they would have 
thereby done their part in keeping the expenses to a mini- 
mum. Every lineman (or man handling material) can save 
his 50 cents or more, by watching the property of the 
company carefully, saving old material, making repairs 
promptly, etc. That not only saves the property, but often 
saves the loss of revenue on account of lines out of order. 

“One thing that every employee can assist in is looking 
out for dangerous conditions. The cost of defending dam- 
age suits is growing at an alarming rate. It is the duty 
of every employee to look out for and to report promptly 
to his or her superior, any condition that could be consid- 
ered at all dangerous, or liable to become dangerous; also 
to take such steps as are necessary to correct or prevent 
such conditions. Toll operators who save calls that might 
otherwise be lost, or by courteous treatment encourage new 
business, can easily save or increase the business many 
times their fifty cents a day. If each one of you will keep 
a memorandum for a week, of the savings that you can 
make in this way, you will be surprised at the amount it 
will foot up to, and this memorandum, handed to your 
chief, would be the best recommendation you could have for 
advancement or increase in wages. You will note from the 
report that, while we made the handsome gain of 17,717 
stations during the past-year, we also lost 13,368. The cost 
of installing and taking out these 13,368 stations is some- 
thing enormous. If one-half of these lost stations could 
be saved it would be a handsome gain in our net revenue, 
and in this and in other ways the employee could save his 
fifty cents or more per day. 

“One of the most important things confronting us today 
is the education of the public relative to the telephone busi- 
ness. There is no public service business so little under- 
stood. A great many people seem to thing that practically 
all the money collected is profit and they would look at it 
very differently if it was only understood. The public, as 
a rule, is perfectly willing that any business should pro- 
duce a reasonable profit for the investors. The trouble is 
and has been, that they know but little about it. If each 
employee would educate one person each day, in a very 
short time our troubles along this line would be a thing of 
the past, and you would profit by making it possible for 
the company to pay better wages, when the public under- 
stands and appreciates and is willing to pay a reasonable 
price for the service it is receiving.” 
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A Christmas Card. 

At this season of the year many cards of greeting and good 
cheer are sent out by firms and individuals. Some of them con- 
tain exceptionally good advice and the one reproduced below is 
worthy of a place on every man’s desk. This card “To Your- 
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To Dourself 


HERE are things that you can do 
C Best yourself; 
Things that must be done for you 

By yourself. 
Pain and sorrow you must bear, 
Words and actions you must dare— 

Just yourself. 


Many a lesson you need learn 

For yourself. 
Love and honor you must earn 

For yourself. 
Money, knowledge, friends, and health— 
These and more have all their wealth 

In yourself. 


Watch your doings hour by hour— 
Know yourself. 
When you’ve found your range of power, 
Trust yourself. 
If achievement you desire, 
If good habits you’d acquire, 
; Task yourself. 


When you think the whole world’s wrong, 

It’s yourself. 
Change your grumbling into song— 

Right yourself. 
When you say you’re down in luck, 
Perhaps it’s just your lack of pluck— 

Brace yourself. 
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Hold your neighbor in your heart 

With yourself. 
When he needs you, take his part— 

Lend yourself. 
Lift the burden others bear; 
Let their welfare be your care— 

Share yourself. 


Christmas, 1909 Gansey R. Johnston 
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self” is a message from Gansey R. Johnston, general manager 
of the Columbus Citizens Telephone Company, to the employes 
of that company and his many friends. It should be taken as 
a personal message to each and every reader of TELEPHONY. 


An Example of Independent Publicity from Utica, N. Y. 


In the November 29 issue of the Utica, N. Y., Press ap- 
pears a large advertisement of the Bell telephone company. 
Its predominant sentiment is to the effect that if one uses 
the Bell telephone all his worldly troubles will cease. It so 
happens that the other side of the question is very aptly pre- 
sented in an article showing the plans under way to prevent 
the Bell company from acquiring a monopoly in the business, 
which appears immediately below the advertisement. 


Northwestern Cedarmen to Meet at Chicago, Jan. 11 and 12. 


Members of the Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association 
will meet for their annual convention in Chicago, Jan. 11 
and 12, 1910, Producers of nearly all the white cedar poles 
furnished wire using companies will be present. The of- 
ficers of the association are: President, Ernest L. Clark, 
Chicago; secretary, H. H. McKinney, Minneapolis. 


Long-Distance Tests of a New Transmitter 
By Carl Egner and J. G. Holmstrom 


After long experimenting the writers have succeeded in 
‘constructing a transmitter which, as regards power of action, 
‘surpasses, in our opinion, all transmitters hitherto used. Be- 
sides, it can be used for strong currents without undergoing 
any change. In consequence of our applying for the patents, 
we cannot yet publish a description of the construction of this 
apparatus. The only thing we can say is that it is fed by a 
current of about one ampere. This current can be taken 
either from a lighting circuit, or from storage batteries, or 
from a galvanic battery of Leclanché or dry cells. During 
the last half-year several experiments and measurements have 
been made for trying the strength of our transmitter in com- 
parison with those hitherto used. Besides, several official 
trials have been made for fixing the practical value of the 
instrument on very much longer lines. We give here a sum- 
marized description of a number of these experiments and 
trials. 

TRIALS ON THE LABORATORY. 

a. Measuring the energy of the alternating current produced 
by the transmitter—For this purpose a resistance of 1,000 ohms 
‘without inductance or capacity was switched in. We measured 
the strength of the alternating current in this circuit, a con- 
stant sound of middle pitch affecting the diaphragm. This 
sound was produced by a siren placed in the center of the 
room. The strength of the alternating current was measured 
by means of a vacuum-thermocell exactly calibrated with di- 
rect current. 

The number of watts according with the vibrations of the 
sound produced by the microphone were for some of the best 
transmitters now in use, and for our transmitter, as follows: 


Kind of transmitter, A. C. strength. LOE Ee Te Energy, 
Amperes. Volts. Watts. 
Transmitter NOs oh Aepimsee ies stele S504 5.5 0.03 
MEATISINILLEL INO, ca ss eyeretettae ayotert eas) 0 Sus Osee 8.3 0.07 
OuRetransmitterm, asec asec. s LOR Ome 3.0 1.09 


b. Trial on artificial cable—An artificial cable consisting 
of resistances and condensers connected according to the sketch 


Diagram of Artificial Cable Consisting of Resistances and 
Condensers. 


was used for comparing the strength of several transmitters. 
The length of the cable was increased until the limit of possi- 
bility for a conversation was reached. 

‘The result was as follows: 

It appeared that the limit for the transmitter of the Swedish 
Telegraph Office, as well as of the German Post Office and 
for the Berliner transmitter, was immediately below or within 
the resistance of 1,000 ohms and 20 microfarads switched in, 
whereas with our transmitter speech was still perfect at 1,500 
ohms and 30 microfarads. 

Calculating the damping coefficient after the form 
and #w=2 7 n, and supposing the average value of the frequency, 
n, to be 800, the result will be: 

For 1,000 ohms and 20 mf. B = 7 
For 1,500 ohms and 30 m.f. B = 11 


These values are to be understood only for cables; for 
aerial wires such high values of the damping coefficient cannot 
be reached, as results of the following trials show. 

TRIALS ON TELEPHONE WIRES IN SWEDEN SWITCHED TOGETHER 
ROUND THE COUNTRY. 

These trials were taken by the manager of the Swedish 
Telegraph Material Testing Station, Dr. H. Pleijel, on the 
order of the Telegraph Administration. 

We specify here some results: 

(a) Copper wires 4.5 mm. switched together in circuits as 


follows : 

Lines. Kind of Wire. Distance. 
Stockholm-Gothenburg ............... 4.5 Copper 460 kms. 
Gothenburg-Sundscall ..2.........20+- 4.5 Copper 836 kms. 
Sundsvall=Stoekholmy {20 «00 sects. ste 4.5 Copper 581 kms. 
Stockholm-Helsingborg .............. 4.5 Copper 625 kms. 
Hielsinsbore-MalmG hem aniston secu 3.0 Copper 68 kms, 
Malmo-Stoekholm.s. tenes tieiieiieel ere 4.5 Copper 619 kms. 

Total length of, eircuit-s.ce ene ne 3189 kms. 


viz., 3,113 kms. 4.5 mm. copper wire 
68 kms. 3.0 mm. copper wire 
8 kms. paper cable. 

The total damping coefficient for this circuit is, supposing 
the average number of vibrations to be 800 per second: B = 6.05. 
Our transmitter was installed at a place at Stockholm, and 
there connecetd to the wire of a subscriber’s station. The 
speech was received at another subscriber’s instrument at 
Stockholm (the Telegraph Material Testing Station). By 
means of a switch either a State transmitter or the new 
instrument could be connected to the wire. Speaking alter- 
nately at both instruments with the same strength, it proved 
that speech produced by the high current transmitter was 
entirely distinct, whereas no sound arrived from the State 


instrument. 

Lines. Kind of Wire. Distance. 
Stockholm-Gothenburg .............0. 4.5 Copper 460 kms. 
Gothenburge-Sundsvalli fees eee ate oie 4.5 Copper 836 kms. 
Sundsvall-Stockholny sy .oa0 ost eisai 4.5 Copper 581 kms, 

Total Jeneth of Vine. 2... stctes eens 1877 kms. 


of which 6 kms. was in paper cable. Damping coefficient 
B==3.65. The sound of our new transmitter was received 
very strongly. The sound of the State instrument, as received, 
could hardly be understood. 

(b) Copper wires of both 4.5 mm. and 3 mm. switched 
together in circuits: 


Lines. Kind of Wire. Distance. 
Stockholm=Iaulea vi) apace eee eee 4.5 Copper 1244 kms. 
Lulea=Sundsvall..csenee eee 3.0 Copper 867 kms, 
Sundsvall-Gothenburg ................ 4.5 Cupper 836 kms. 
Gothenburg-Stockholm ...:........... 3.0 Copper 460 kms. 

otal Veneth lof, circultanseesurem niece 3407 kms, 


viz., 2,077 kms. 4.5 mm. copper wire 
1,324 kms. 3.0 mm. copper wire 
6 kms. paper cable. 

Supposing to be 800 the total damping coefficient of this 
circuit will be: B=8.0. 

In trials taken in this way the speech produced by the 
high current transmitter was entirely distinct, whereas noth- 
ing could be heard from the other transmitter. 

(c) Copper wires of only 3.0 mm. switched together in cir- 
cuits : 


Lines. Kind of Wire. Distance. 
Stockholm-Sundsvall ees. etaee eee 3.0 Copper 581 kms. 
Sundsvall-Gothenburg ............... 3.0 Copper 771 kms. 
Gothen burs Malm 0 seams ce seinen 3.0 Copper 387 kms. 
MalmG6=stocekholmy ar eeernece oe 3.0 Copper 460 kms. 

Totalilength of vcircenit:..).sekeeeeee 2199 kms. 


viz., 2,103 kms. 3.0 mm. copper wire, 6 kms. paper cable. 
Supposing to be 800 the damping coefficient will be: 
B= 73% 
The conversation could be understood at our transmitter, 
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whereas no sound was received from the other instrument. 
(d) /Jron wires of 3.0 mm. switched together in circuits: 


Lines. Kind of Wire. Distance. 
WOLOOKROLMN=SOGERCOIIG: Wi. 4 c.c.0siaisMicscmenrals 3.0 Iron 38 kms. 
-SOdertelje-Stockholm -............ccece0 0s 3.0 Iron 38 kms, 
SF LOG MEO IIN = Sst Ante tcralerecois: «a 2 cleleione oer Oates 3.0 Iron 131 kms, 
SalasimcO pliner esses vets. a seers eee 3.0 Iron 57 kms. 
IEREODINE > StOCKMOlIM ie. ws.ec sciac wears alle 3.0 Iron 76 kms. 

Totaleteneth, GL=Girewlt on... wskowss «a5 340 kms. 


viz., 320 kms. 3 mm. iron wire, 20 kms. paper cable. 

Supposing m to be 800 the total damping coefficient will be: 
B = 6.3. . 

The sound from the high current transmitter was received 
very strongly and distinctly, whereas nothing could: be heard 
from the other transmitter. 

It appeared from those trials made by connecting several 
kinds of wires together, that our transmitter makes possible 
ca telephone communication over aerial wire with a total damp- 
ing coefficient up to 8.0, m being 800. : 

Commercial telephoning proved to be peteihlety on a wire 
with a*total damping coefficient up to 6 or 7. 

These trials showed, also, that the limit for’ commercial 
itelephoning with*the Telegraph Office’s type of transmitter, 
and generally taken with all transmitters of the type generally 
in use, was reached when the total damping coefficient mounted 
ito 3 or 4, as has been generally supposed until now. 

By these damping coefficients, and with the aid of the fol- 
lowing table, the distance can be calculated on which com- 
mercial telephoning will be possible on wires of different 
kinds, either when using the ordinary transmitter or when 


using our instrument: 


Damping, 


Kind of wire. ‘Ordinary telephone. Our telephone coefficient. 


Copper 3.0 MM... 3.0.6 os 1000 km. 2000 km, 2500 km. 
Copperr4.50MMs ee ese 1900 km. 3800. km. 4400 km, 
Tron Sie oa ao eee ieee 200 km. 400 km, 500 km, 
Tron A. OTN 62 65008 a etela © 300 km 600 km,” 700 km. 


When increasing the distance it must be observed that the 
strength of the talking current should be increased much more 
ithan the sound stifling coefficient. Supposing, for instance, 
the strength of the current necessary for a wire with a damp- 
ing coefficient of 4 to be a, the strength of a current for a 
wire with a damping coefficient of 7 will have to be about 20 a, 
if the sound has to be received at the same strength. 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONING ON 
WIRES. 

(a) Attempts to telephone from Stockholm to Berlin. 

On May 30 and 31 and June 1 and 2, 1909, attempts were 
made to telephone between Berlin and Stockholm by means 
of our instruments. The result of these trials was excellent. 
The sound received at Stockholm was declared to be of about 
the same strength as in ordinary telephoning from Stockholm 
to Norrkoping, a distance of about 180 kms. For these first 
trials currents several times stronger than necessary for the 
purpose were used, which caused strong cross-talk on other 
telephone wires. 

These trials were made with the assistance and the con- 
trol of the German Post Administration and the eee and 
Danish Telegraph Administrations. 

The instruments were during these (rials connected as or- 
.dinary subscribers’ telephones at Berlin as well as at Stock- 
holm. 

The telephone wire from Berlin was 5.0 mm. copper and 
went via Fehmarn, followed the German-Danish sea cable 
and continued via Copenhagen and Helsingor-Helsingborg 
to Stockholm. In Sweden 4.5 mm. copper wire was used. 

The total length of the circuit was about 1,290 kms., viz.: 
578 kms. 5 mm. copper wire, 669 kms. 4.5 mm. copper wire, 
43 kms. earth and sea cable. 

It appears that as far as the total length of the telephone 
connection between Stockholm and Berlin is concerned, it was 
not too long to use even ordinary transmitters, but the large 
number of either earth or sea cables used in this connection 
renders this impossible. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE 
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ATTEMPTS TO TELEPHONE FROM STOCKHOLM TO COLOGNE. 

On June 5 and 6, 1909, telephone communication between 
Stockholm and Cologne was tried with the assistance and un- 
der the control of the German Post Administration and the 
Danish and Swedish Telegraph Administrations. 

The results of these trials were also excellent. In Germany 
a 4.5 mm, copper wire via Hamburg was used. The Ger- 
man-Danish sea -cable was followed and the connection con- 
tinued via Copenhagen and Helsingér-Helsingborg and fur- 


- ther on by means of a 4.5 mm. copper wire to Stockholm. 


The total length of this circuit was about 1,512 kms., viz.: 
1,101 kms. 4.5 mm. copper wire, 363 kms. 4.0 mm. copper wire, 
48 kms. earth and sea cable. 

At these trials a rheostat (without induction) was con- 
nected to the utter contacts of the Stockholm apparatus as a 
shunt. The resistance of this rheostat could be reduced even 
to 100 ohms without the possibility of communication ceasing. 

The strength of the sound received at Cologne was fully 
sufficient for commercial telephoning even with a shunt of 
only 150 ohms on the Stockholm apparatus. 

It can be assumed that a long overhead line of 4.5 mm. for 
the starting talking current represents a resistance of 700 to 
800 ohms. Of these experiments appears that the new micro- 
phone was several times stronger than it is necessary for the 
telephone communication between Stockholm and Cologne. 


TELEPHONING FROM STOCKHOLM TO PARIS. 

On June 11 and 12, 1909, trials were made of telephonic 
communication between Stockholm and Paris with the assist- 
ance of the French, German, Danish and Swedish Telegraph 
Administrations. Even over this distance very good tele- 
phone communication resulted. 

Among those who, on this occasion tried the telephone con- 
nection, was Mme. Allizé, who spoke from Paris with her 
husband, the French ambassador at Stockholm. The articula- 
tion of the woman’s voice was received excellently. 

The circuit, principally 5 mm. copper wire in the Continental 
lines, went from Paris to Frankfort-on-the-Main, and further 
on via Hamburg and the German-Danish cable to Denmark 
and via Copenhagen, Helsingér-Helsingborg to Stockholm. In 
Denmark and Sweden a 4.5 mm. copper wire was used. 

The total length of the Paris-Stockholm circuit was 2,270 
kms., viz.: 1,190 kms. 5.0 mm. copper wire, 669 kms. 4.5 
mm. copper wire, 363 kms. 4.0 mm. copper wire, 48 kms. 
earth and sea cable. 

In addition to the trials over this circuit, a wire from Stock- 
holm to Sundsvall, length 583 kms., was switched in, to give 
a further extension. It proved that the Paris conversation 
could be tnderstood very well at Sundsvall, so that the -pos- 
sibility of a telephone communication from Paris to Sundsvall 
was stated. 

In all these experiments the new strong current transmit- 
ters worked with a feeding current of about one ampere. 
However, they can also work while passing a much higher 
current, if this should be desirable in a special case. But 
one ampere proved to be sufficient. even for the longest dis-_ 
tances. 

During the experiment of telephoning from Stockholm to 
Paris no shunting trials were. made in consequence of the 
short time during which the connection was at the disposal 
of the experimenters. Judging by the strength of the sound 
at this distance, it should be possible to considerably decrease 
the strength of the talking current without causing the intelli- 
gibility of the communication to become too far reduced. 

Especially at the trial on the Berlin-Stockholm circuit a 
strong transmission of the speech to the neighboring wires, 
or “cross-talk,” could be observed. The cross-talk was stronger 
on the German wires than on the Danish and Swedish circuits. 
This is caused by the type of construction; the former wires 
are transposed in the cross-arms, making a shift of positions 
only in the horizontal plane, as in America, with proportionally 
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long distances between the transpositions, whereas the latter 
are spirally transposed, so that each wire revolves around 
others, as in a cable. 

Trials taken afterwards by the Telegraph Administration 
on interurban circuits in Sweden have proven that, even the 
strong current transmitter working with the entire current 
strength on the wire, occasioned no perceptible cross-talk on 
wires without faults. Ground escapes, however, cause noise 
to appear, but this will not disturb communication unless the 
wire is in bad condition. 

According to the arrangement ‘described in connection with 
the tests of communication between Stockholm and Cologne, 
a shunt can be switched in, absorbing a small or a large part 
of the current. In this way the strength of the initial talking 
current can be regulated at will. Probably these instruments 
will be provided with such a shunting arrangement when 
brought on the market, so that no stronger current need be 
used than necessary for the distance in question. By means 
of this arrangement it is possible to employ these instruments 
without difficulty also on horizontally transposed wires. 

TESTS FOR WIRELESS TELEPHONING. 

On several occasions the writers have tested the new trans- 
mitters for wireless telephoning. For this purpose there have 
been constructed special models, capable of passing a perma- 
nent current of 10 to 15 amperes. 


Especially have these transmitters been tested at the lab- 


oratory of the Danish engineer, Valdemar Poulsen, who has, 
as is well known, invented an effective arrangement to pro- 
duce undamped electric oscillations for wireless telegraphing 
and telephoning. 

The last test was to telephone between the Poulsen wire- 
less stations at Lyngby and Esbjerg, in Denmark, on June 
29 and 30, 1909. Our new strong current transmitter was used 
at the starting station at Lyngby. It proved that the sounds 
were very well understood by the observers stationed at the 
Esbjerg station. 

The. distance between these stations is about 280 kms. 
Through the transmitter at Lyngby a high frequency current 
of about 6 amperes was sent. 


Difficulties Which Are Being Surmounted by Telephone 
Engineers at Seattle. 

Ordinarily a telephone company can figure its underground 

subway system as being to a large degree a permanent structure. 


Taking Away the Hills 
Be Reconstructed After Grading Was Completed and 
Buildings Erected. 


in Seattle. Telephone System Had to 


Accompanying photographs, however, which are reproduced 
through the courtesy of Mr. C. H. Judson, show the most re- 
markable exception to this rule which has perhaps ever been 
recorded in the history of the telephone business. In the first 
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place, they indicate the extraordinary topographical conditions 
which are in evidence in the city where they were taken, Seattle, 
Washington. The large areas appearing in the foreground of 
the photographs show excavations in the place of hillsides 


Another Hill 


Being Removed, Necessitating the Reconstruction 
of Part of the Telephone System. 


which were formerly covered with houses. The view in which 
the sluicing outfit is visible shows a locality where the original 
ground was very densely populated.. Every house in the entire 
district was moved away before the earthwork began. This 
particular picture was taken last winter, and at the present time 
the flat ground is covered with brick and substantial frame 
buildings; sidewalks and streets are in; ‘street railway tracks 
are laid, and everything has resumed the aspect of a busy down- 
town district. . 
The problem which this puts up to the telephone engineer and 
manager is left to the imagination of the readers. It is sad 
enough that the men on the ground have had to figure out and 
get a practical solution for a proposition containing such annoy- 
ing features, without forcing outsiders to come to a definite 
and detailed appreciation of the amount of work and perplexity 
which such conditions may well be assumed to inflict upon tele- 
phone men. ; 
—_—_—_ 5 : 
Investigation of Electrolysis at Winnipeg. ; 
Serious damage to telephone cable sheaths and other 
subterranean conductors in Winnipeg, Manitoba, was found 
to have been. caused principally by remediable faults in 


_the lay-out and physical condition of the electric railway 


system. The subject is treated at some length in a report 
made by Prof. Louis A. Herdt, of McGill University, who 
investigated conditions under authorization of the city. 

A simple discussion of the causes of electrolysis, included 
in this report sets forth that: 

“Currents from the railway system, if the track returns 
are in bad condition, having to find their way back to 
the power house, will flow from the rails which are in con- 
tact with the ground, through the ground and such metallic . 
constructions in it as offer the least resistance to the flow, 
and after flowing through these (gas pipes, water mains, 
lead-covered cables, etc.) toward the station, will return 
through the ground, back to the rails to return conductors 
in the vicinity of the power house. These stray currents. 
cause electrolytic action. That is, wherever current passes 
from a pipe or cable to ground, or to another pipe or cable, 
corrosion of the metal is set up; holes and pitting, are pro- 
duced, causing bursting and leaking of pipes, eating away 
of the lead-covering on telephone and other cables, render- 
ing them useless. This corrosion may be very rapid, and 
depends on the intensity of the stray currents passing 
through. 
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“Tf the rails in a track system were continuous and the 
current density in the rails kept low, with rails well con- 
nected to the power house, the rails would offer such a 
good return path for the current-that street piping, cables 
and other metallic structures would be practically immune 
from electrolytic damage due to stray currents. However, 
as the rails are not continuous but made up in lengths, they 
must be jointed by copper bonds possessing such mechanical 
and electrical properties as will secure permanent and effi- 
cient electrical continuity of the rails between sections. If 
such .bonding does not exist, and if return feeders connect- 
ing the rails to the power house are inadequate for the 
purpose, the amount of leakage current must be great 
and electrolysis is bound to exist. The immunity of street 
piping and. other metallic structure from electrolytic dam- 
age due to stray currents demands that electric railway 
companies adopt such method of construction for their 
track returns as will minimize the danger and the railway 
companies must maintain the efficiency of such construc- 
tion through systematic inspection and repair.” 


te 


This View Shows Not Only the Character of Regrading Operations 
Extensive User of Telephone Service. 


In pursuing his investigations Prof. Herdt caused to be 
made a survey for electrolysis involving readings of poten- 
tial difference between the rails, the piping systems, and 
the telephone cables, and an examination of the track, 
piping and cable systems was made. In arriving at con- 
clusions the existing lay-out of feeders and sections, electric 
railway tracks, weight of rails, return feeders, condition 
of roadbed, bonds, etc., were taken into consideration. 

It was found that unless a very generous amount of 
copper in return feeders and efficient track returns were 
used to carry back to the negative bus bars at the electric 
railway power house its output, running from 6,000 to 9,000 
amperes, conditions especially favorable to electrolysis 
would exist. Among these were enumerated the location of 
the power station, its distance from the tracks, the strength 
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of current, the run of piping and cables, and the proximity 
of a river. 

Included in the reports of observations is a statement 
that in one locality where the electrolysis was particularly 
severe, the railway company’s bond wires, of No. 0 B. & S. 
soft copper wire, with bonding cap terminal, gave readings, 
in equivalent feet of rail, of 20 to 60 feet—a very bad con- 
dition of bonding. 

The means set forth for remedying the trouble, all de- 
volving upon the electric railway company, were as fol- 
lows: . 

1. Installation of sub-stations at different points of the 
system—this with a view of diminishing the amount of 
rent returned through the rails in the city’s centre.. 

. Proper rebonding of all tracks that show defects. 
. Special bonding and cross bonding at inter-sections. 
. A system of inspection of track returns. 

In discussing these recommendations Prof. Herdt wrote: 
“A sub-station system of power distribution will do away 
with the electrolytic trouble. At present the whole current 
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in Seattle, But the Class of Buildings in the District Which Was an 


for the railway service being fed from one station, gives 
rise to a concentration of current in the tracks situated 
in the heart of the city. The current density in the rail 
returns must be kept low. The soil in this city shows a 
very low resistance and only very small difference of 
potential in rail returns can be allowed. This must be 
assisted by a rebonding of the tracks which show defects, 
that is, which indicate excessive drop. All bonds showing 
a reading of more than 4.5, that is, whose resistance is 
greater than 4.5 feet of rail should receive attention and 
be made good. Track intersections should also receive 
careful attention. Ground plates at sides’ of bridges to 
carry return currents from one side of river bank to the 
other must be done away with and insulated feeders placed 
instead.” 


The Purchasing Department 


By Floyd N. Dull 


The purchasing of supplies for telephone properties has 
peculiar features not found in any other.business, A manu- 
facturer, in computing the price at which he can profitably 
sell his wares must take into consideration several impor- 
tant things, including the cost of crude material and its 
quality, the cost of making up the product, etc. 

If a certain article costs him $.30 this price is one of the 
important items entering into the selling price of his prod- 
uct; and if the concern from which he is buying this. ar- 
ticle advises him that the price has been raised to $.40, he 
must increase his selling price accordingly. But he does 
not pay the 83 1-3 per cent increase until his purchasing 
department has exhausted every effort to secure this ar- 
ticle for the $.30 originally paid, or at least considerably 
less than the $.40 which the one concern advised him he 
would have to pay. 

The telephone business is entirely different. The com- 
pany goes into the market, purchases the necessary poles, 
cross-arms, wires, cable, conduits, hardware, etc., and this 
material is in turn assembled into one great machine and 
is finally ready for business. Here is where the difference 
lies. The company then has something to sell, but unlike 
the manufacturer, it has no tangible product composed of 
these elements, merely an invisible commodity, though an 
all important one, namely “Service.” It has previously 
fixed the price of this commodity, and this price cannot be 
changed or modified to meet the various slight fluctuations 
which. take place in the cost of the materials which it is 
using. The telephone man, having first, of necessity, fixed 
a price which will in a measure cover these fluctuations, 
is not compélled in a strict sense to pay as close attention 
to cost prices as the. manufacturer, who depends solely 
upon material costs, and is therefore prone to neglect this 
all important duty in the stress of other matters and in his 
earnest desire to push his institution ahead another notch. 
Today he builds a line in the construction of which he uses 
poles that cost $4 and cross-arms that cost $.38 each; next 
week he builds a similar line, but his poles cost $4.20, his 
cross-arms $.45 each, an increase of $.20 in the price of one 
and $.07 in the price of the other. Yet he gets no more 
tor his service. 

With an established purchasing department, whose duty 

it is to devote the necessary time and attention to these 
details, a great saving can be effected and more considera- 
tion can be shown the all important subject of uniformity 
and standardization of equipment. 
. The installation and arrangement of a purchasing _de- 
partment is a simple matter, and such a department, owing 
to the peculiar nature of its workings, can co-operate with 
all the other departments of the institution to the benefit 
of all concerned. 

A brief outline of the conduct of our department is as 
follows: 

An ordinary requisition form is furnished all depart- 
ments. Requisitions for general warehouse items, such as 
poles, cross-arms, hardware, wires, general stationery, con- 
‘duits, telephone instruments, switehboard parts and appur- 
tenances, etc., are made by the purchasing agent who has 
charge of the supply department, and whose duty it is to 
keep the general supply of material in proper shape. 
Requisitions for special requirements are made by depart- 
ment heads and forwarded to the purchasing agent, who 
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adds his initial, indicating that he has investigated the con- 
dition and found the article necessary and then forwards 
them to those in authority for final approval. They are 
then returned to the purchasing department, where they 
remain until a purchase is made, the material received and 
properly checked and the invoice, with freight deductions, 
if any, is approved by the purchasing agent. Then the in- 
voice is forwarded to the auditor for payment, together 
with the approved requisition showing authority for the 
purchase. The work of,getting new quotations or referring 
to standard quotations Om’ file is simply a matter of detail, 
and the more simply this work is conducted the more effi- 
cient the service rendered. 

The equipment of our purchasing department is as fol- 
lows: 

A letter file of general correspondence, including quota- 
tions, duplicate invoices and filled orders; a file of unfilled 
orders; and, a cost card file. 

Purchases made are recorded on these cards, which are 
arranged alphabetically, one card for each class of material; 
the record showing the date of purchase and from whom 
obtained, the purchase order number and the price. De- 
tailed information pertaining to specifications, terms of pay- 
ment, etc., need not be recorded as one can readily turn 
to the original purchase order in the adjoining file. Any 
well regulated purchasing department must continually re- | 
fer to previous purchases, and it is essential that this 
method of reference be simple and easily accessible. 

The duties of a purchasing agent are varied, and he 
finds it necessary to confer with every other department. 
Today he is in consultation with the president, relative to 
the purchase of a new switchboard or an addition to the 
old one; tomorrow he is arguing with the janitor about the 
price and merits of a certain broom or scrub brush, while 
in the interim he may have negotiated the purchase of a 
varied list, including the poles, cables, etc., for a new line, 
a certain brand of lubricating oil for the motor-cycles, and 
a quantity of ice cream and cake for an operators’ confer- 
ence, . 

The subject of stationery and supplies*is an important 
one and by close application to its details, within a year’s 
time a material saving can be effected. It is well to con- 
duct a regular stationery room, and issue from it only a 
sufficient amount to supply the various departments for a 
limited time rather than to permit each department to draw 
various items of stationery until it has a supply sufficient — 
to run the entire company. 

By keeping in close touch with all departments the pur- 
chasing agent will often find that a requisition can be blue 
penciled at his station and a similar article located in some 
other department, though not in use, can be substituted. 
This also applies in cases where several warehouses or pole 
yards are located in one city, or where a company op- 
erates in several of the nearby towns, as quite frequently 
surplus material can be transferred at little cost, thereby 
preventing the necessity of investing new money in vari- 
ous lines. . 

Purchasing agents will find it good business to confine 
purchases to local manufacturers and dealers wherever 
possible. Being dependent upon local institutions for its 
patronage, the telephone company should endeavor to dis- 
tribute its favors accordingly. In this connection the pur- 
chasing department can often be utilized as a valuable 
auxiliary to the contract department. 
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'The purchasing department cannot be operated effectively 
without the co-operation of every other department, and 
especially that of the construction, maintenance and equip- 
ment departments. This should impress upon the pur- 
chasing agent the importance of gaining the co-operation 
and confidence of these interests, for upon them he must 
rely for his practical and technical information. In this 
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connection, it must be remembered that the cheapest is 
not always the best. While close attention must neces- 
sarily be given to initial costs, yet the labor cost involved 
in the installation and particularly the future maintenance 
and up-keep must be seriously considered. To work hand 
in hand with the various departments is the only possible 
way of securing good results along these lines. 


Economy of Training Operators 
By John P. Boylan 


The idea that the proper training of an operator is ex- 
pensive had its inception when compared with the training 
of employes in other departments, which training is pro- 
ductive of good return to the company when considering 
the small apprenticeship wages paid. The prospective line- 
man serves his time as lineman’s helper or groundman. 
The prospective wireman or installer is employed as in- 
staller’s helper. The switchboard troubleman of the future 
receives his experience as switchboard installer’s helper, 
or a wireman is advanced to rackman and to wire chief. 

When a student operator is given a receiver and placed 
beside one of the old hands, with instructions to “look 
and listen,” she watches the flash of the line signal, hears 
the subscriber’s voice and marvels at the rapid movements 
of the operator amid the maze of tangled cords and flying 
plugs. At the very outset she is confused and discour- 
aged. She considers it well nigh impossible for her ever 
to emulate the acuteness of mind or the dexterity in manip- 
ulation of the model before her. Consequently after the 
lunch hour is over the “green” girl is often amongst the 
missing. She has been scared away, and little wonder. 
What would be one’s opinion of the management of a 
grammar school where the little beginners, instead of be- 
ing introduced gradually to their A, B, C’s, were taken up 
to the eighth grade, and told to look and listén while 
an examination in algebra was taking place? 

Not all student operators become discouraged, and after 
several days of watching and listening these are permitted 
to answer a call. Here is where the phrase “long suffering 
public” could be aptly applied, for from this period on 
the operator becomes experienced at the expense of the 
subscribers. 

I am not referring altogether to the smaller companies 
in this matter. A few weeks ago, while calling over a 
telephone in a city of over 400,000 population, I was 
answered by a student operator, who, judging from the 
sound of her voice, was badly frightened. She repeated 
my number incorrectly, and I could plainly hear another 
operator prompting her. There was such a delay as to 
warrant the regular operator in interfering to complete 
_the connection. In these days of progressive business man- 
agement, what is the subscriber to think of a telephone 
company which permits such a state of affairs to exist? 
No manager ought to permit a student to serve a sub- 
scriber before she is capable of properly handling a call. 

If the employment of so-called “experienced operators” 
is attempted in solution of this problem, some very per- 
tinent questions could be proposed, as: . 

1. How does it happen that the experienced operator 
is out of a position? 

2. Is not your board of a type different from the one 
the operator worked on; and will.it.not take time for her 
to get accustomed to yours? 


*Abstract of a paper presented at the 1909 convention of the 
International Independent Telephone Association. 


3. Are the phrases used in your exchange different from 
those employed by her in the other company? 

4, As a result of a policy enforced in the other com- 
pany, is there not a considerable difference throughout all 
of the operating rules? 

5. On the strength of being an experienced operator, is 
not the maximum salary demanded? 

6. Is it not more simple to teach a student the correct 
method as you see it than to change the ideas of this ex- 
perienced operator, and to bring her to your way of think- 
ing? 

7. In view of the above, is not the term “experienced 
operator” questionable, to say the least? Considering 
everything, would not a “green” girl systematically trained 
be more desirable? 

The Louisville Home Telephone Company maintains an 
effective and inexpensive school for students. The two end 
positions are utilized for this purpose. Listening and ring- 
ing keys, answering jacks, and lamps, the multiple, etc., 
are numbered with small paper stickers, and two students 
at a time are given typewritten papers similarly numbered, 
setting forth the names of the different pieces of ap- 
paratus. A study of this paper covers the first lesson. 
Two desk telephones are mounted at these positions, both 
connecting with answering jacks, and with several “dead” 
numbers in the multiple. 

The second typewritten lesson has to do with the com- 
ing in of a line signal, the method of answering the call, 
and the completion of a connection. For practice, one 
student takes down the receiver of one of the desk sets 
and the other student answers the call. The calling stu- 
dent asks for one of the numbers given in the lesson. In 
a similar manner numbers are called in turn by each one 
to the other, from the directory. Wooden plugs are used 
for practicing in finding numbers. At the end of each 
half day the chief operator or a supervisor reviews the 
work of the students, so that at the end of twelve lessons, 
or a week’s time, the students have practically trained 
themselves. Some of the larger cities have operator’s 
schools on a more elaborate scale, while some cities have 
no school at all. 

The largest and most complete Independent operating 
school in the country is conducted by the Detroit Home 
Telephone Company. With the single exception of the 
chief operator the present large force of operating room 
employes, including supervisors, monitors, information 
clerks and operators, are the product of the school. 

In Detroit a school was started for the following rea- 
sons: i 

1. The efficiency of a student after leaving school will 
be almost equal to that of the so-called experienced 
operator. Students work up good speed in operating. 

2. Experienced ‘operators out of employment, as well 
as those seeking a change, are, as a rule, undesirable. 

3. The other company, on losing a number of operators, 
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would possibly circulate stories to arouse public sympathy 
in its favor. 

4. Student operators would be paid $20 per month for 
several months after they entered the company, while ex- 
perienced operators could not be had for less than $25 or 
$27, and, in some cases, as high as $30. 

It was planned at the outset to open the City exchange 
with a force of about forty operators. The feature of 
economy looms up very strongly when one considers that 
the number of experienced operators at even as low an 
average as $25 would cost $1,000 per month, as against 
$800 for the same number of school graduates at $20 per 
month. This saving in operators’ salaries was considered 
sufficient to pay for the students’ switchboard and all ac- 
cessories in less than a year. 

On March 15, three and a half months after the cut- 
over, there were forty-two operators and sixteen others 
on the pay roll varying in rank from chief operator to 
messenger. 

The average operator’s rate was $20 and the total aver- 
age, including every employe of the operating department, 
was $21.77. 

The entire cost of the iwelve-position students’ board, 
including four teachers’ desks, amounted to something like 
$3,800. This figure was low, due to the fact that only the 
mecessary apparatus required for students’ practice was in- 
stalled, and the balance of the space was painted up to 
represent in appearance the regular switchboard. 

While the complete multiple of 8,000 lines appears in 
each of the four sections, only one per cent is represented 
in real multiple jacks, the strips of which are scattered 
throughout the multiple. The balance is of the dummy 
type, but the imitation is so cleverly executed that few 
students have been able to tell the difference between the 
real and dummy jacks until they have about completed 
their practice periods. 

The students’ switchboard is divided into four parts. 
ach part or section comprises three positions, the cir- 
cuits of which are connected to a teacher’s desk; the idea 
being to have one teacher in charge of three students. 

The course of instruction is divided into twelve les- 
sons, each lesson occupying half a day. 
per week can be turned out of the school, and if meces- 
sary this number can be increased to twenty-four a week 
by conducting evening classes. 

The Detroit students’ manual deviates somewhat from 
the methods employed in other operating schools, in that 
charts are not used,’ because they are as a rule not un- 
derstood by the average student. Neither are preliminary 
lectures given, because such, talks necessarily have to do 
with the apparatus and mode of handling it, with all of 
which, at this time, the student is unfamiliar. It therefore 
follows that a lecture would not be comprehensive, and 
at the best would only tend to confuse the student. 

Before taking up the first lesson each student must un- 
dergo a test in sight and hearing. This is a very simple 
affair, the student being required for the test in sight to 
wead certain numbers on monitor plugs, also several mul- 
tiple jack numbers. For the test in hearing a teacher 
equips the student with a regular operator’s set, and reads 
fafty numbers from the directory, requiring the student to 
repeat each number, with the prefix and affix. 

The students are then seated at the school board and 
given their first lesson, which is furnished them in printed 
form, and comprises rules governing students’ conduct 
while on duty and in the building. This lesson also in- 
cludes a simple explanation of the switchboard. The or- 
ganization of the operating room, including the various 
persons in authority in the department, is also explained. 

The second lesson deals entirely with the multiple, and 
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after it has been thoroughly explained to students, the 
teachers call off various numbers in order for students to 
practice until they are able to find any number quickly. 

In the third and fourth lessons, other features are in- 
troduced, and so on. Up to the twelfth lesson, the stu- 
dent is instructed in something new daily, and has no 
trouble in absorbing and retaining what she has learned. 
Actual practice in handling calls occupies much of the 
time after the fourth lesson. i 

The last half hour of each lesson is given over a re- 


‘view of all previous lessons, including practice. 


A teacher, in giving a student a call, inserts a plug in 
the jack at her desk, and lights an answering lamp at a 
student’s position. The student answers the call in the 
regular manner, and the teacher, taking the place of a 
subscriber, calls for a number which’ is represented in the 
multiple by a real jack. As soon as the student inserts 
her calling plug in the jack, it lights a lamp corresponding 
to the multiple jack on the teacher’s desk. The teacher 
by inserting a plug in the jack under this lamp can put 
out the supervisory lamp on the student’s calling cord, in- 
dicating to student that the called subscriber has answered. 

The teacher, by means of her cords, has entire control 
of the supervisory lamps, and can flash either lamp at 
will. By taking down the pair of cords at the teacher’s 
desk, both supervisory lamps on cords at the student’s 
board will light, giving a disconnect signal. 

When the teacher calls for a number in a branch ex- 
change the student, after answering the call, will switch 
in on the branch exchange order wire, which is connected 
to the teacher’s telephone, the teacher in this case taking 
the place of the “B” or trunk operator at the branch ex- 
change, and assigning the trunk number. When the call- 
ing cord is inserted in the trunk line at the school, a lamp 
is lighted on the teacher’s desk. The teacher can put the 
“busy back” signal on this trunk, when the student should 
report to the “subscriber,” i. €., teacher, that the line is 
busy, or the teacher can put out the supervisory lamp on 
the calling cord, indicating to the student that so te 
exchange subscriber has answered. 

The teacher can put a busy test or out of wien tone 
on any line on the student’s board, and call for this line 
in order to test the student on these particular features. 
In a similar manner, every conceivable circumstance or 
combination which might arise between a subscriber and 
operator is thoroughly and effectively explained, so that 
when the student takes her position on the regular switch- 
board she is never at a loss to know what to a5: in any 
emergency. 


Cuyahoga’s “Mysterious” Owners Want to Raise Rates. 
Following the usual practice of the Bell telephone com- 
pany in places where it regains a monopoly, Brailey’s “mys- 
terious syndicate” is planning to raise the Cuyahoga rates 
in Cleveland. They were cut as a “war measure” some time 
ago, when Brailey was making his spectacular fight to 
convince the “mysterious syndicate” that this kind of com- 
petition is more expensive than co-operation. ‘ 
At the directors’ meeting where the raise was discussed 
Brailey was elected vice president of the company to suc- 
ceed C. Y. McVey, who will, however. continue to act as 
general manager of the company. H. B. Taylor, treasurer 
of the United States Telephone Company, was also elected 
assistant treasurer of the Cuyahoga, creating a new office. 


Subscribers Afraid of Thirteen. 

When 400 telephones in the series 13,000 were cut over in 
the automatic exchange at Columbus, Ohio, a short time ago, 
the company received four complaints against the number 13. 
Four subscribers believed that the number was unlucky. 
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A Case of the Unexpected. 


The Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Company is loser 
by about $10,000 by an unusual incident originating from a 
very ordinary cause in Nashville, Tenn., recently. A trolley 
car of the Nashville Railway & Light Company, when return- 
ing from its last run at 12:45 the other night, left the track, 
struck a telephone pole and laid flat just sixty poles with all 
the thousands of wires they carried. 

The illustration shows the scene after more than three hun- 
dred workmen had been straightening out the mix-up for 
twelve hours. Over 5,000 wires were tangled in an inconceiv- 
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street railway company will have to pay the Cumberland com- 
pany something like $15,000 besides standing its own-loss. 


Where They Have Prepayment Service. 
Party—Hello! Give me Parkway eight-six-nine. 
Central—Dropanickelplease. 
Party—This isn’t a nickel ’phone. 
Central—Dropanickelplease. 
Party—What in? I tell you this is a private phone—— 
Central—Dropanickelplease. 

Party—All right, I’ll drop one on the floor. 


Let me have 


Listen! 


Damage Done by a Runaway Trolley Car at Nashville, Tenn. 


able manner, ten iarge lead cables broken, railway, light, tele- 
phone, signal and other wires heaped into the street en masse. 

While the accident to the car was a common one in street- 
car circles, the telephone situation is perhaps the only one of 
its kind on record. The company was just preparing to put 
its wires in a conduit, and for this reason’ had allowed the 
poles to become overloaded.. The poles were also decayed at 
the ground, and the removal of the one pole brought down: 
every telephone and light pole for eight blocks. Three hun- 
dred men were immediately called out by the railway company 
and the Cumberland company, and for four days they were 
busy repairing the damage. One-half the city was cut off 
from the other for twelve hours and no through cars were 
operated for two days. The two companies have jointly made 
the repairs, but the engineers have not arrived at the damage 
to the telephone company. Rough estimates have it that the 


Did you hear it. Now give me Parkway eight-six-nine. 
Central—Dropanickelplease. : 
Party—Hello! Is that you, dearie? 

to tell you 
Central—Dropanickelplease. 

Party—What’s the matter, Central? Talking in your 

sleep? Hello! Parkway? Just wanted to say I 
Central—Dropanickelplease. 
Party—Wouldn’t be home to dinner. 
Central—Dropanickelplease. 
Party—Better take something for that, Central. 

thing you know it will get to be a habit. 
Central—Dropanickelplease. 

Party—Have the last word, if you want to. 
Central—Dropanick Chicago Tribune. 


Parkway? I wanted 


Goo’ bye! 


First 
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New Use for Inductive Cable Tester. 


In our exchange of about 5,000 subscribers, the records of 
cables showing the number of pairs in each, and the ducts 
occupied, were very incomplete, for the not uncommon 
cause that several different men had superintended the 
work and “kept the records in their heads.” In order to 
straighten out the records, we connected the tone producing 
apparatus of a “wireless” cable tester successively to wires 
in different blocks at the main frame, and used the detector 
coil with the attached receiver in the office man-hole, where 
the cables enter the ducts. In a very short time we had a 
complete record, such as it would have been hard to obtain 
in any Other way. 


Cedar Rapids, Ia. Geo, A. Bishton. 


t 
A “Come and Go” P. B. X. Trouble Caused by a Hair Pin. 
A case of trouble in one of our private branch exchanges, 
like a ghost, always disappeared as soon as I was able to 
look for it. 
One day we received a complaint from this particular P. B. 
X. that the line signal did not come in. It was a ring up, 
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Location of Hairpin which Caused Intermittent Lamp Trouble. 


locking relay system. The line light circuit and location of 
the trouble are shown in the diagram. 

On arriving at the board we had the local exchange operator 
give us a couple of rings. The signal came in.O. K. . The 
relay pulled up finely. But next day, the P. B. X. operator 
said «we had hardly left, on the day before, when she again 
had the same trouble, and it had happened at various times 
since. 

Asking her how she knew. she had a call, she replied that at 
times she could hear a slight, rattling noise caused by the relay 
armature vibrating; sometimes,-when about to make a call she 
would find someone on ,the line waiting, and complaining be- 
cause she did not. answer. 

After trying out the line several times and finding it O. K., 
we adjusted the relay as close as possible, just so it would not 
stick and stay locked all the time. Although we found the 
lamp in tight, we changed it anyway. The connections were 
all looked over and found good. It was a strange case of 
trouble, or the girl was trying to shift the blame for her negli- 
gence, 
As the days passed our fears that there was something still 
wrong gradually died away. Just as we had about reached 
“easy street,” she called in, giving us a red hot complaint. You 
can imagine how we felt. 

We examined all connections, pilot relay, line relay, cut-off 
relay contacts, wherever we thought there might be trouble, 
debating whether or not to rewire it, for as usual we found it 
working in a way that would meet the most rigid service tests. 
We stayed, watched it, tried it, and left, mystified. We almost 
believed the operator had not been attending to business, 

Shortly afterward we had occasion to remove the answering 
jack strip above the lamp strip where this particular lamp 


was located. There lay our “ghost,” a hair pin extending back 
over the lamp spring from the front of the strip. On asking 
how it got there, the operator said she had put it there! That 
now she remembered hok, one day when the signal was “per- 
manent,” she was playing with the hairpin and the lamp went 
out. She remembered this and cleared the trouble with the: 
hair pin whenever the light remained permanent, due to the 
relay staying locked up. Finally she left the pin between the 
strips, and forgot about it. .As the hair pin was jarred about, 
it would sometimes throw a ground through the frame on to. 
the spring, and shunt the light out. 
UR hs yea pe Jay W. Hache. 


How a Sleet Storm Break was. Répaired: 

As the winter season approaches, construction. men im 
the central and northern states are recalling thé disastrous. 
storms of the early part of the year, and going over lines. 
to brace up the weak spots. 

Among the interesting breaks which occurred last year 
Mr. H. S: Janes, of Hampton, Iowa, repaired one having 
several unusual features. The photograph illustrates how 
a difficult piece of work was accomplished. 

“Looking at this pole on the morning of January 29,. 
1909,” says Mr. Janes, “it was hard to tell whether it: 
would. be possible to repair it or not. Fifties are not often 
carried in stock at the small exchanges and this place was. 


Pole Was Spliced and Break Repaired without Removing Wires: 
from the Ten Arms. 


no exception, yet it was necessary to get the lines in 
service as soon as possible. A thorough inspection of the 


_ situation revealed the possibility of making a splice with: 
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the pole standing and we immediately set to work. 
“This pole is carrying a very heavy load—ten arms with: 
No, 14, No. 12 and No. 10 wire, and one fifty pair cable.. 
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“First it was necessary to do.away with one arm, 
and saw off the ends of the broken parts, making them 
square so as to come together properly. Then we put on 
a buck arm, doubled, to use as a support and. with guys 
pulled the top over in a vertical position. Then the two 
ends lapped about ten or twelve inches, and with the 
downward strain of the wires and the cable it seemed im- 
possible to get it up in place. But with the aid of a jack 
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screw and blocks nailed on the two parts of the pole 
we were able to raise the top part up and it slid over 
in place. We made it fast with four pieces of, strap iron 
5/16x134x4 in., running lengthwise over the splice, and 


‘bolted into the two parts of the pole, and it now has the 


appearance of a new pole only about 10 or 12 inches. 
shorter than it was originally, having broken off almost 
straight across.” 


Legal Affairs 


By A. H. McMillan 


Pole Tax. 


An ordinance placing a tax on all poles for electrical purposes 
has been introduced in our city council. We are therefore de- 
sirous of obtaining as much information on the subject as is 
possible and beg to ask if you will kindly give us recent de- 
cisions as well as other infomration you may have. 


The question you ask is one which has been very much 
litigated, the decisions of different jurisdictions being conflict- 
ing. Ususually, a pole tax of this character is held to be a 
license fee. Unless a municipal corporation has been expressly 
given the power, it has no authority to grant licenses or to 
collect license fees. Such power must come from direct grant 
and not from implication. The terms in which a municipality 
is empowered to grant licenses will determine whether the 
grant is conferred for the purpose of revenue or whether it is 
given for regulation merely. 2 Cooley on Taxation, 1133. 

Where a license fee is required for regulation only, the 
amount of it must be reasonable, taking into consideration the 
cost of inspecting and regulating such poles and wires on the 
part of the municipal authorities. The decisions upon what 
is a reasonable license fee are varied, as each case rests upon 
its own circumstances. The following cases have, held that 
license fees cannot be imposed. Wisconsin Tel. Co. vs. City 
of Milwaukee, 104 N. W., 1,009; 27 N. W., 828; City. of Mem- 
phis vs. Postal Teg. Cable Co., 139 Fed., 707. Such taxes have 
been. upheld in the following cases: Atlantic & Pacific Teg. 
Co. vs. Phiel, 47 Sup. Ct. Rept., 817; Borough of Killanning 
vs. W. U. Teg. Co., 26 Penn. State, 346; Ogden vs. Crossman, 
33 Pac., Simos won We Use leg: Co. 148 U...S., 92; 149 
U. S., 465; Borough vs. Delaware & Atlantic Tel. & Teg. Co., 
Atlantic Rept. (1909); Norfolk & W. Ry. Co. vs. Town of 
Suffolk, 49 S. E., 658. See also Memphis vs. Postal Tég. & 
Cable. Co., 164 Fed., 601; Schellsburg vs. W. U. Teg. Co., 26 
Penn, Superior. Ct., 343; Postal Tel. Co. vs. New Hope, Ditt 
vs. Taylor, W. S. Sup., 5, advances opinions (L. ed.), 205; 
Mayor of Nashville vs. Cumberland Tel. & Teg. Co., 145 Fed., 
607. 


A Case of Expired Franchise. 


I am interested in a case in this state where a franchise given 
to a telephone company has expired and on account of failure 
of telephone company and city council to reach an agreement for 
the renewal of franchise, the city council has passed an ordi- 
nance giving the telephone company thirty days in which to 
remove poles, wires, etc., from the streets and have ordered the 
proper authorities to make the removal, in case the telephone 
company does not act within the limit given them. 

I would like to know if the city authorities have a- right to 
take such action and would like to be cited to some similar cases 
which have been covered by supreme court decision. 

Litigation resulted from action taken by the City of Rich- 
mond, Va., several years ago, and I think the city was success- 
ful in its ‘contention and, if I recall correctly in. this case, the 
City of Richmond actually destroyed the property of the tele- 
phone company and I thank you to refer me to the authority 
‘which gives all the facts in connection with this particular case, 
if you are in a position to do so. 


The case to which you refer to is the City of Richmond vs. 
Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Co., 174 U.'S., 761. 


In that case the telephone company, which was engaged in in- ‘ 


terstate commerce, had been given the right to use the streets 


‘charge (Laws of 1905-76). 


of the City of Richmond, Virginia, under.an ordinance which 
provided that it might be repealed at any time by the city 
council, such appeal to take effect two months after the adop- 
tion of the repealing resolution. The telephone company had 
filed an acceptance of the restrictions and obligations of the 
Post Roads Act with the Postmaster General, as the law re- 
quired, and when the city attempted to enforce the resolution 
repealing the company’s franchise, the latter sought relief in 
the courts on the ground that it was entitled by virtue of the 
Post Roads Act to occupy the streets of Richmond with its 
lines without the consent, and indeed against the will, of the 
municipal authorities of that city. The United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals held the company entitled to avail itself of 
the provisions of the act of 1866, but this decision was reversed 
by the supreme court. The decision decreed that the tele- 
phone, which is described as “an instruments for electrically 
transmitting or reciving articulate speech,” not having been 
in existence in 1866, when the act was passed, Congress could 
have meant, in speaking of telegraph companies, only such 
companies as employed the means then used for the purpose of 
transmitting messages merely by sounds of instruments or by 
signs or writings. The company’s charter described it as a 
telephone and telegraph company, but this was held by the 
court to make no difference, as the telephone business was the 
“one in which the company was actually engaged.” 

As to passing upon your case, we are scarcely in position to: 
do so, not having before us the charter of your city, which 
might govern the case. The laws of the state give telephone 


‘companies the right to construct, maintain and operate their 


lines with the approval of county or municipal authorities in 
This being the law, it would seem 
advisable for you to comply with the scriptural admonition, 
“Agree with thine adversary quickly.” 


When Does Tacoma Franchise Expire? 

At Tacoma, Washington, Federal Judge Donworth has denied 
the application of the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, asking that the city be enjoined from interfering with 
the company’s poles or wiring, or from bringing any action in 
the state court pending a decision of the bill in equity recently 
filed by the telephone company. The case will decide whether 
the public service corporation’s franchise expired last summer 
or extends until 1915, as it is claimed by the company. The 
denial was given without prejudice to the bringing of another 
and similar action by the telephone company whenever it deems 
necessary. It was given only after the city attorney stated to 
the court that the city contemplated no action either :to pre- 
vent the company from conducting its business in the city or 


the filing of a suit in the state court until the present case is 


settled. 


Disposition of Exchange Restrained. 

The Valley Home Telephone Company, of Saginaw, Mich- 
igan, has secured a temporary injunction restraining George 
M. Deady, A. E. Sleeper and the Consolidated Telephone Com- 
pany from disposing of the telephone plant of Deady in Bad 
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Axe, Michigan. Deady’s exchange has been operated in con- 
nection with the Valley Home Company’s plant for eight years. 
The contract between the two companies provides that both 
companies shall be so operated that service may be given from 
all lines of each party over the lines of the other, and each 
company agrees not to enter into any contract with any other 
person, firm or corporation, whereby any of the rights, priv- 
ileges or advantages acquired by either party by the contract 
may be impaired. The contract contained a further provision 
that if Deady desired to sell his exchange, he should give the 
company the first right to purchase it. It is alleged in the 
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bill of the Valley Home company that Deady’s exchange was 
about to be connected with the Michigan State Telephone Com- 
pany, the Bell corporation of that state, and connection with 
the Valley Home Company severed. It is alleged that the 
Consolidated Telephone Company was organized for the pur- 
pose of taking over the exchange of Deady. A notice from 
Deady to the Valley Home Company that he had had an offer 
to buy his plant for $25,000 is alleged to have been fraudulently 
made, the allegation being that his plant is not worth more 
than $7,000. The complainant is represented by the legal 
editor of TELEPHONY. 


Telephone Men 


Subscribers may submit for answer in this department any questions on practical telephone topics, such as 
construction, circuits, electrical theory, troubles, operating, traffic, costs, records, business methods, etc. 

The answer to each question will be furnished by a man recognized as expert in that particular branch of 
telephony. 

In case the answer cannot be published it will be forwarded by mail. 
subscribers are encouraged to consult us freely and frequently. 

In every case a thoroughly complete description of local conditions is required to insure a satisfactory answer. — 


No charge is made for this service, and 


Phantom Ground Return Line. 


We have a grounded line system which connects with a metal- 
lic system. We had two lines between offices 50 miles apart. 
When the company with the metallic system came out to meet 
us, we used only one line. We have the ground circuit con- 
nected through repeating coils. The assistant manager of the 
company owning the metallic circuit claims that we can work 
those lines on a phantom circuit, and two quiet lines. I can- 
not see how it could be done, and ask you if there could be 
such. a thing. I can understand how we could make two physi- 
cal circuits and a phantom circuit out of four wires, but I can- 
not understand how we could work the two lines and have them 
both quiet. This is not very plain, but I am going to wait to 
hear from you before I do anything, 


You can get one partially metallic line and one ground return 
phantom out of your wires by arranging as shown in Fig. 1. 


Cai 


PHANTOM 
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PHANTOM 
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Fig. 1. 


But the circuit which is phantomed on the metallic will be 
ground return all the way. It may or may not be noisy. That 
depends on the exposure to foreign influences. It is much more 
likely to be noisy than the line which goes into the metallic 
circuit at the repeating coil. 


Capacity of Wires. 


(A) What is the capacity of No. 10 B. W. G. iron wire per 
mile? Of No. 12? 
(B) Is the capacity of wires proportional to the area of the 


surfaces of the wire? 

(A) The fundamental formula which gives the capacity 
between two wires of a metallic circuit, neglecting the pres- 
ence of other wires is 


1 
~ 2 log, (2) 


in which d is the distance between the wires, x is the radius 


of one wire, and C is in electro-static C.-G.-S. units and is for 
a circuit one centimeter long. “d”’ and “?’ must be in the 
same units. 

The use of hyperbolic logarithms (denoted by “log ,”) is 
inconvenient. Also, we usually want to know the capacity 
in microfarads per mile. Multiplying by the proper factors 
to correct for each*of these considerations we have 


__ 03883 
log (2) 


in microfarads per mile of circuit. 

In the case of an earth return the quantity.“d” is replaced 
by twice the height of the wire from the ground. We will as- 
sume 20 feet as the height of the wire. 

No, 10 Birmingham gage wire is 0.134 inch in digas and 
the radius 0.067 inch. 40 feet=480 inches. 

The ratio 

d 480 

-=—-= 7163. 

r 067 
Its logarithm is 3.85500. Inserting this in the formula we have 
.01007 M. F. per mile. 

The capacity to ground of No. 12 wire whose diameter is 
9.109 inch figures out at .009848 M. F. per mile. 

(B) No, as shown in the answer to (A) the capacity has 
not a simple relation to the area of the wire. Doubling the 
diameter (and hence the area) of a wire will not double its 
capacity under these conditions. 


Ey 


Line Resistances. 


Will you please inform me which line would have the most re- 
sistance, a No, 10 copper with a ground return, or a No. 12 iron, 
full metallic, both lines being equal in other respects? 


No. 10 B & S copper wire has a resistance of about 5.38 
ohms per mile of single wire. No. 12 B. W. G.,, B. B. iron 
wire has a resistance of about 33.3 ohms per mile of single 
wire at 68°F. This makes the loop resistance of the iron 
metallic circuit about 66 ohms per mile. The copper ground 
return circuit will be of uncertain resistance on account of 
the earth connections. If good they will not amount to more 
than a few ohms, say ten ohms each. Hence, the No. 10 
copper ground return circuit will probably have a lower re- 
sistance than the No. 12 iron metallic. 


Getting Acquainted With Wall Street 


A Few Pointers on the Big Bankers’ Position—How They Look at a Telephone Enterprise— 
Where We Stand Today 


By J. C. Kelsey 


This is the beginning of a new feature in TELEPHONY. 
Mr. Kelsey has been invited to act as a member of our edi- 
torial staff, to build up a financial department in this paper 
which will mean something. It will be helpful, live, human, 
and interesting. This is assured by Mr. Kelsey’s record and 
his known ability in this line of work. 

He will need a certain amount of co-operation from the 
field—if you have anything which will help him, send it in. 
If you don’t agree with all he says, speak out—and then look 
out for the return argument!—The Editors. 


All material things, with the possible exception of the crea- 
tion of the world in six days, have begun in a small way.# 

If an engineer, in starting a heavy train, opens the throttle 
too wide, the wheels show the violation of Nature’s habit by 
hopelessly slipping on the track. 

If you throw the full pressure of an electrical current upon 
an electric motor, you will blow out a fuse or burn out the 
machine. Consequently a motor is provided with a starting 
box, so as to compel its starting in a small way. When the 
motor is up to speed, the whole current is passing through it 
and the apparatus operates harmoniously. 

So shall I begin in a small way. Before I make certain 
statements, I want to have data, carefully analyzed and put 
away, so that I can prove what I say. 

The world demands proof—Look where Cook came off after 
the Denmark geographers analyzed his statements. 

The Independent telephone business began in a small way. 


When the pioneer went into it, he had a a few hundred dol- 


lars and hoped to equal at least what subscription the Bell in- 
terests had. 

None expected the phenomenal growth that took place. 
Your neighbors thought you were crazy and reviled you. You 
were called a dreamer, and your local banker looked at you in 
wonder. 

Your telephone needs jumped into thousands of dollars and 
your local banker became interested. 

But your needs have grown into hundreds of thousands, 
and you have grown entirely too large for local banking in- 
terests. You are now facing the needs of millions and there 
is but one place apparently available and that is Wall Street 
with its minor La Salle Street and other financial rows of fact 
and fancy. This brings up the question as to who, where and 
what Wall Street is and La Salle Street as well. 

Wall street, of course, is in New York, and La Salle street 
in Chicago. Both streets end abruptly, the former in a church 
and the other in a stock exchange and offices of money chang- 
ers. A strange contrast. 

I often wonder about the Nazarene and his attack on the 
money changers. Did Jerusalem have both a church and a 
stock exchange terminating a Wall or La Salle street? 

But Wall street is not the only street in New York or La 
Salle street in Chicago where financial deals are carried on. 
In fact, these streets may be called “The Grand Stand Row.” 
Because real deals are pulled off in other neighborhoods and 
they do not figure loudly in the popular mind. 

Bankers and financial institution officials are intensely hu- 
man. Even poor abused Wall street is human and you can 
notice signs of it on La Salle street. 

All these corporations have managers who are born of 
woman, and are of few days and full of trouble. They have 
reputations to make and keep, and have to guard against 
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errors just like all other employes. A good record and a high 
salary avail a man naught if he makes just one single fool 
deal. + 

They have commendable curiosity and are alert to make suc- 
cesses for themselves and their employers,.even as you and I. 

These institutions have a code of honor, which I believe to 
be on a higher plane than any individual code. 

I know of one company which financed a failure, being 
wrongly informed. It calmly notified the customers who had 
bought these securities and paid them back dollar for dollar. 
The deal cost it many hundreds of thousands of dollars. But 
the honor of the house was at stake and it acted promptly as 
well as honestly, 

I fear the individual would have tried to back out, or gone 
into bankruptcy or whined the usual plea “to err is human,” 
or would have you called a welsher if you complained. 


If every individual whined and went into court every time 
he was cheated, the dishonest dealer would soon be put out of 
business. 


It would astonish you to realize what a steady stream of in- 
dividuals haunt the “Wall” street interests—schemes of every 
description, wild and delirious. Very few are worthy, and even 
then the promoter queers the deal by drawing too hard upon 
his imagination. 


They have to assume that “all men are liars,’ simply in 
self-defense. If a man came to you, a stranger, and asked for 
$10, to be paid back tomorrow, you would suspect something. I 
know of one man, prominent in telephone matters, who tried 
to sell his bonds at $78. While he was talking to the banker, 
a secret telegram to Chicago brought back the information, 
while the man was still talking, that there were unlimited 
amounts to be had at $54. Surely, this had a bad effect, at least 
upon one prominent New York firm. 


Truth is mighty and will prevail. It prevails in Wall street 
and La Salle streets as much as it does on farm or in the shop, 
and more so, I actually know. 


When they are invited to interest themselves in your prop- 
erty, be prepared to pay the expenses of a very rigid inspec- 
tion. Their auditor will ask you searching questions, and their 
engineer will look you over with critical eye. It costs money 
to have such an examination and even then you are not certain 
that your property will pass the ordeal. So you can see that 
unless your property is running close to the millions, you can- 
not afford to do any other way than try to finance your plants 
locally. 


Financial men take nothing for granted. While they have 
the best auditors to go over your business, if you request, and 
their own, rather than run the least risk of deceiving them- 
selves they employ the very best outside auditors to check them 
over again. It is a case of “Physician, heal thyself.” 


With this point in view, the Independent operator must take 
nothing for granted, nor deceive himself, nor depend upon his 
help for information—the very information that goes in court 
is what these interests require. They will not accept hearsay 
evidence nor do they have time to listen to generalities. 


Bee Hee TELEPHONY 


They like the word economy. Their surroundings may im- 
press you with extravagance. But nevertheless, if economy 
were not there, they would not be there in business. 


I like the word economy, too. Economy has rewards. I 
hate the word extravagance, for extravagance has naught but 
sinister penalties. Of course, the only way to analyze or dis- 
cover extravagance is by measuring it in dollars and cents. 
Hence you have my first apology for existence as a financial 
editor. 


What determines a good business enterprise is its capability 
of making money of profit. Profit is the only measure of suc- 
cess, and loss is the prediction of failure. Look about you and 
think of the number of business enterprises that were appar- 
ently prosperous once, and which do not exist now. You. will 
find that the surviving successes can be counted upon your 
fingers. 

Public utility enterprises are peculiar to our own generation. 
Only a few years ago, there were horse cars on our city 
streets—you drank water from a cistern in your back yard and 
helped to put out a fire with buckets because you did not even 
have water works. Your mother’s most disagreeable work 
was cleaning lamp chimneys and filling kerosene lamps every 
morning. In fact, you are hardly accustomed to public utility 
enterprises at all. 

To prove this, look at the difference between the treatment of 
public and private enterprises. Your bank will declare 100 per 
cent. dividends and your whole town will be proud of the 
sagacity of the close-fisted or unusually lucky and courageous 
bank officer. 


But if your electric light plant, your gas plant, your water 
plant, your street railway or your telephone plant would earn 
100’ per cent. dividends, you would hear a howl of protest as 
high as Heaven. 


The public would demand five cent kilowatts, 50 cent gas, 
six cent water, three cent fares, and dollar telephones. Your 
life would not be worth living if you managed such a strug- 
zling public utility. 

I think the public likes to have poverty stricken public ser- 
vants about. They read about steel, sugar, copper, meat, tobac- 
co and other predatory corporations and gnash their teeth in 
hopeless rage. 

By way of revenge, they retaliate upon the innocent bystand- 
er, the local corporations. But they never ask for more inter- 
est upon bank deposits. 


Aesop tells of a Greek vaudeville performer who pleased the 
people mightily by imitating the squeals of a pig. A country- 
man, a little bit disgusted, concealed a pig under his blouse, 
and as he pretended to squeal, vigorously pinched the pig’s ear. 
The audience jeered what they thought to be a very poor per- 
formance. 


Two thousand years later, the public applauded Cook for dis- 
covering the North Pole and jeered poor Matt Henson and his 
Commander for having the real pig under their coat. 

As the public are the real investors of money and are the 
sole judges of their investments, it makes our case all the 
more complex. 

The average man with a little money saved is about as ac- 
curate as Pat who thought the moon more useful than the 
sun because it shone at night when it was needed. 

One kind of investor will put his money in New York-Chi- 
cago Air Line, or a Cold pends His is the kind that is gov- 
erned by cupidity. 

The real investor wants ne per cent with absolute security. 


_terminals indicate a life of 999 years anyway. 
‘ look far enough in the future. 
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He knows that municipal bonds are good if legal, and that the 
Pennsylvania road can pay bond interest without fail and can 
refund at the proper time. 

Time has proved to him that municipal taxes are good se- 
curity, and that stone bridges, four track railways, and fine 
That should 


How can the Independent telephone interests reach this class. 
and gain his confidence? That is the question. 


I went to a Chicago banker regarding some gilt-edged tele- 
phone bonds, And was met with the remark that he had no. 
interest: in a proposition using only poles and wires. 

I asked if that remark applied to Bell telephone interests. 
and he said it applied equally to Bell as well as Independent 
property. 

Suppose a banker would refuse to take the Armour bonds 
because all they had to carry on the business were orks to 
brain steers and hogs. 

There is something besides poles and wires. There are 
many things. There is permanency, and the chances for a 
telephone company running 999 years are just as good as a 
railway. 


We will always talk and it looks now as if we will fly 
through the air itself and not depend Ge steel rails and. 
semaphores. 


One of the most convincing features of: Independent tele- 
phone activity and its sterling worth as a security is show 
in the manufacturing output of one house whose sales in > 
twelve years have amounted to $20,000,000 and whose losses. 
to date are but $18,000. ‘ 

You can’t find a bank with such a record. Banking and 
manufacturing are considerably alike except that a manufac— 
turer has to trust some people and a bank none. 

It means that $20,000,000 has been in the hands of Independ- 
ent operators from ten days to eighteen months, and only a 
small loss resulted. 

To my mind this record of twelve years is a proud one. 


‘While we can’t point to losses, we know that it was due to. 


headstrong promotion, where the habit of Nature was violat- 
ed in not allowing plants to get under way slowly. 

Railroads have credit, too—nobody refuses them credit. But. 
they are slower in paying bills than telephone companies. Rail- 
road failures have been numerous in the past and are still 
numerous even now. 

But you have to look far to find a genuine wreck of a tele- 
phone company that got under way slowly. 

Some people’ have expressed doubt as to the future of the 
Independent telephone business, owing to recent aah: 
in lowa, Indiana and Ohio. 

They think the Bell interests are everywhere, and endow a 
group of ordinary New England gentlemen with superhuman 
ability. 


To my mind, Independent telephone prospects never looked’ 
so bright. 


The entrance of the house of Morgan has no adverse sig- 
nificance. The loss of Iowa territory is temporary, with the 
exception of Des Moines. This stronghold will be surrounded’ 
by Independent plants again and will surrender. 


The Continental Telephone & Telegraph Company will be 
a great factor. Combine this company with Keystone, Kin- 
loch, Tri-State, K. C. Home, Citizens, and Union of Michigan,, 
National of Wheeling, and you have a powerful influence. 


Manufacturing business was better in 1909 than in 1908, andi 
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ery day in the year. 


the flood of inquiries were never so marked as the December 


of this year. 


With twelve years of experience the Independent operators 
are fit, as never before, to fight the battles of 1910. 
Moral :—They say that it is darkest just before dawn. 


This department invites statements, queries and’ any data 
bearing on the development of Independent telephone proper- 
ties. We would like data particularly that will enable us to 
make an accurate study of toll earnings—as well as rentals. 


Joplin -Company Shows Good Increase in Six Months’ 
Business. 

In a comparative statement for the six months ending Sept. 
30, 1909, as against the corresponding period for 1908, the 
Home Telephone Company of Joplin, Mo., one of the original 
Gary properties, shows a gain of $3,740.59 in gross income, 
and a growth of 436 telephones. Following is the statement in 
detail : 

Six Months, Hnding 


Sept. 30, Sept. 30, 
1908. 1909. Increase. 
MREROSR IE ATMI NE Si ote so lic. 5c 5 ane Wenelees,ocs $60,438.04 $64,178,63 $3,740.59 
HONS IAS OR UNOS stare caus aye! va sleet eden oue.ee 37,557.50 39,688.48 2,130.98 
‘ IE TAREUSE TEETH chal etar a aig oieisleie.epare vie! arel'e:.6, 4; 6 22,880.54 24,490.15 1,609.61 
ETIEOCOS CarON SONOS aioe: o0 s1ses201d cele ovsid eee 13,105.00 138,730.00 625.00 
Balance for Dividends or Better- 
RAVETE EDME EL eee oki s co «wlth, ceiautee nena ar $9,775.54 $10,760.15 $984.61 
Number of Telephones Owned by 
(eiimahohy 2186 aah Cee AC ERC COTO Sc 5,634 6,070 436 
Pesta rw ile EROSOR Velma ite ols) o b-vlie ois, evobsltalel auatle rele oehcheldyerotelettse s. duchatete $10,733.64 
SOLIS BOOT Sta Ya CUTTS tae 4 ans. prot ore aire aye aiele eious.s\ie 6 sue) ons $542,000.00 
ess Owned Dy COMPANY .daic 0. soos cece cde woe 8,000.00 $534,000.00 
Capital. Stock Authorized... 25:2 6002 see cee $750,000.00 
TESA FeV 61 mth) 5 oA act CICICUG RCTERCIE ESC ME CRORE CIC et COILS Ot $374,250.00 


THEODORE GARY, President. 


Christmas Advertising of Telephone Service. 
Among the comments on last week’s TELEPHONY which have 
been received, one of the most interesting was a copy of a 
newspaper from Decatur, Illinois, containing the advertisement 
of the Home Telephone Company, of which a portion is re- 
produced herewith. 


Your Ramis Will 
Appreciate 


A Years Telephone Service Makes An Ideal Christ: 
mas Present FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY. 


This is one present that can be used every hour, day and night, and ev- 
IT IS NOT ONLY USEFUL BUT SAVES 
TIME & MONEY, and many long walks through all kinds of weather. 


‘while the toll business has grown 25 per cent. 


DIFFERENT 


This company has, apparently, been making rapid progress 
since its new exchange was installed last spring. 

The portion of the advertisment which has been omitted from 
the present reproduction states that over 1,000 new telephones 
have been added since last May, while 191 have been added 
since November 20 and others are coming in at the rate of 7 
or 8 a day. 

The officers of this hustling company are: J. W. Collins, 
president; Geo. S. Connard, vice-president; C. B. Cheadle, sec- 
retary; P. E. Kuhl, treasurer, and J. A. Portwood, manager. 
Record of Growth and Profits Made by a Utah Company. 

The Uintah Telephone Company, of Vernal, Utah, operating 
in the Ashly Valley, formerly known as the Uintah reservation, 
shows a good report for a small company. The company oper- 
ates in a district having a population of about 11,000, and the 
growth in number of telephones in the past year has been 90, 
Two exchanges 
are operated, one in- Vernal and one in Roosevelt. The sys- 
tem includes about 65 miles of toll line, aerial cable to the 
extent of 2,000 feet is in place. The entire system is reported 
to be in very good condition, none of it being more than two 
and a half years old. 

The company is capitalized at $30,000, $19,000 in. common ° 
stock being issued, and all owned locally by about 25 persons. 
The company has made no arrangements for immediate exten- 
sions or construction,,the country being comparatively new, 
and so the extensions will be taken care of as they are needed. 

Dividends of 10 per cent have been paid regularly for two 
years. The total earnings of the company for the year were 
not available at the time the report was received last month. 
They may roughly be figured, however, from the number of 
subscribers and rates given as follows: Business subscribers 
248 at $3 per month; residence subscribers 130 at $2.50. 

Officers of the company are: President, William H. Smart, 
also interested in the Vernal Electric Light Co., Vernal Drug 
Co., and other business; vice-president, Don B. Colton, receiver 
in United States Land Office; secretary and treasurer, E. H. 
Belcher, postmaster, and C, J. Neal, general manager. Directors 
are: William H. Smart, Don B. Colton, Enos Bennion, R. R. 
Collett, Charles De Moisy and Snellen Johnson. 


News of the Field 


South Dakota Convention, Sioux Falls, January 12, 13, 1910; Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association, 
Chicago, January 11, 12, 1910; Nebraska, Omaha, January 18, 19, 20, 1910; 
Iowa, Council Bluffs, January 205 21; 


Will Morgan Defy the Attorney-General? 

The following is a dispatch received from Toledo, under 
date of December 29: ; 

James R. Brailey, Jr., recognized head of the eight big tele- 
phone companies that were recenily purchased by J. P. Morgan 
& Co., today received from Attorney General Grant Denman a 
letter demanding the names of the purchasers of the property. 

“We will make a reply immediately,’ said Mr. Brailey. “The 
letters from the Attorney General went to the offices of all of 
the eight companies involved in the recent big deal.” 


It is understood that the only information that will be given 


the Attorney General is that the absolute ownership of the 
properties is in J. P. Morgan & Co. 


Bell Officials on the Rack in Missouri. 

C. S. Gleed, president of Bell telephone companies in 
Missouri is giving testimony at Jefferson City this week. 
A full account of the important points in the examination 
will appear in next week’s TELEPHONY. 


The Situation at Cleveland—Attorney-General Denman 
Takes a Hand. 

Development of information as to the intentions of the new 
holders of the control of United States, Cuyahoga, Columbus 
Citizens, Dayton and other Independent telephone companies 
control of which recently passed to a new owner declared to 
be J. P. Morgan &-Company, by examination in the courts 
at Cleveland, was conspicuous by its absence during the past 
week. Nor was anything new developed regarding the stock 
deals by which control of these great Independent properties 
passed to the house of Morgan. 

Desultory repetition of assertions that the Bell really was 
behind the deals continued, however, and Tuesday night At- 
torney-General Denman, whose intentions in the way of legal 
action to “smoke out” the truth or falsity of allegations of a 
combine have been the source of speculation for weeks, an- 
nounced a determined move. 

He announced that he had written to officers of the United 
States, Cuyahoga, Columbus Citizens and Dayton Independent 


‘rates, to throw business to the Bell. 


companies asking information as to the recent stock transfers. 


He also announced that copies of these letters had been sent 
to the Central Union Telephone Company, in Indianapolis, 
to the American Telephone & Telegraph Company, the Bell 
companies, and to J. P. Morgan & Company, as the reputed 
purchaser of control of the Independent properties, and that 
he had demanded from each of these concerns all the informa- 
tion in its possession as to the recent transfers. 

Attorney-General Denman, in his letters to the three com- 
panies, pointed out the frequent assertions in Ohio. that the 
transfers meant the control of the Independents by the Bell, 
and asked that the companies supply him with all the informa- 
tion on the subject of their stock transactions, adding that 
his department did not desire to take unnecessary and un- 
founded legal action, assailing the Beil and the Independents 
as a trust in violation of the Ohio laws, and that information 
disproving allegations that the Bell had acquired control of 
the Independents would relieve him of this necessity. 

Unless such information should be given him before Jan- 
uary 1, however, he declared he should institute legal action 
to restore the recently transferred stock to the Independents. 
Attorney General Denman asserts he is in possession of much 
information tending to show the Bell interests have acquired 
such control of the Independent companies as to constitute 
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violation of the Ohio anti-trust law, which prohibits common 
ownership of parallel lines of communication. This informa- 
tion, it is inferred, is largely that gleaned from the deposition 
hearings at Cleveland on the suit to nullify the transfer of 
stock sold by R. H. Goff to R. L. Day & Co. in New York, 
by which control of Cuyahoga and United States was trans- 
ferred. ; 

Copies of the letters have been sent by Mr. Denman to 
Samuel Jeffries, former attorney-general of Missouri, and to 
H. B. McGraw. of this city, who have been conducting the fight 
here against transfer of the stocks. The latter it is who have 
sought appointment of receivers for the United States, basing 
their petition on the allegation that the United States, through 
directors who had only a few shares of stock, and these the 
gift of the new purchasers, intended raising long-distance 
These rate raises were 
made an hour after the petition was filed. Among them are 
the following significant comparative rates: 


Air Line 

Mileage Bell Rate U.S. Rate 
MANCMECLO:. & o Saccle ocbiele wis. loberalatece RinNete se chek eens 80 $0.30 $0.60 
QLlsad el lb Qe OMOCT aOR TOUS as ca con 107 .35 -80 
MUUDANE. ols 5s Giocosteren sls ce gies ee reean niente 127 60 .95 
SOriMe held. cyex servobs.cistopnereierove aeatetehe eeaeaee 134 45 1.00 
ALY, COM! «osc ae tucta terete tue orotate Gaye eal oleate meters 154 td 1.15 
1 EA (CREE hry OH AA CO Ooo aO Geo. ganar 140 <6 1.05 
WS TIGASTEL™ “sical sl etelcnstc sus tote. eter edaiare arate rokepetade 114 60 » 85 
ZB CSV LG (ris eke fava evs exerts, the ee eeete oreieetets oie 94 45 -70 
IVFAYTOUUA science. sieitsale leas oath cerehareteincetoeed operon 128 .90 -95 
VOUNEStOWD ! sees Sele a letolits, wlclaisiere tte Beenss ete 54 .20 40 
AKON oo a) sicceil ecole s Cato demise Soles tees 28 .10 .20 
PATTIAM CG). 2 5b... lelsrchevadtihiess tude cfs ool tegsie ane eteme 47 15 35: 
GTO (otter isis teierencie se hactereelalereqnteh eect 48 15 .35 
Salerant as Sane tice ear ane erga an eee 53 .35 -40: 
Hasty Liverpool teeis iis seers blolstapeiele seen 64 -40 55. 
Senate hbtsl qyeeemcat is cragemee cpm be oto 48 .20 35 
WV TOCTL,. is cattle nee ctnre ttae a aie chs eustenele toteietekensts 47 .25 .35 


“That is merely adjusting and equalizing rates over the 
state,’ explains one of the United States directors whose resig- 
nation is in the hands of R. L. Day & Company, but who 
has been alloted enough stock to keep him on the board. 


A Statement of the Morgan Policy. 

An important announcement was made by a well known 
financial man of New York recently when questioned concern- 
ing the future policy of J. P. Morgan & Co. relative to merg- 
ing or forming an agreement with the A. T. & T. Co., and 
which is taken as one of the most important utterances that 
has been made since it was announced that Morgan & Co. had 
purchased a controlling interest in the Columbus, Toledo, 
Cleveland, Dayton and United States Telephone companies. 
The announcement follows: 

“The Independent telephone properties of Ohio and Indiana 
recently purchased by J. P. Morgan & Co., will continue to 
remain Independent and will co-operate with other Independ- 
ent plants in the states of Ohio and Indiana. No effort will be 
made to merge them with the Bell, and they will be kept up to 
a high degree of efficiency, but there will be no more disastrous 
rate cutting. I believe that the Bell will gradually drop out 
of the local field. 

“J. P. Morgan & Co. do want to see the long-distance lines. 
of the A. T. & T. Co. connected with the Independent ex- 
changes, and the influence of the companies owned by the firm 
will be used in the interest of the dual connection. Let the 
Independents decide to admit the A. T. & T. wires to their 
exchanges and the telephone war is over for all time: They 
will be allowed to keep the local field in peace and the Bell 
will look after the long-distance business.” 
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U. S. Independent Trial. 


In the action begun some time ago by Chas. M. Lane 
against directors of the United States Independent Telephone 
Company of Rochester, N. Y., to recover investment losses, a 
Supreme court jury reported as follows: “There is no cause 
of action against defendants George Eastman, Hendrick 
Holden, James S. Watson, H. W. Sibley, or Henry A. Strong, 
and the jury is not able to agree as to defendants Thomas W. 
Finucane, Eugene Satterlee, Albert D. Fenn and William H. 
Page.” 

Attorneys for the plaintiffs have now moved for a new trial 
in the case ‘on the ground that the decision was contrary to 
the evidence, and for other alleged causes. 

oe. 2) Tees see 
Morgan House Suspected of Invading West Virginia. 


H. W. Backhus, secretary of the Columbus Savings and 
Trust company, returned recently from New York, where he 
was in consultation with the officials of the Trust Company of 
America relative to the deposit of a controlling interest of the 
stock of the Charleston (W. Va.) Home Telephone company. 
Th deal for this large Independent concern was closed recent- 
ly through the Columbus bank. Mr. Backhus said that he had 
no real knowledge as to who the purchaser of the controlling 
interest of both the common and preferred stock was, but 
that the money was paid over to him by the Trust Com- 
pany of America. However, as that trust company is be- 
lieved to be closely connected with J. P. Morgan & company 
it is generally presumed that the Morgan company had con- 
siderable to do with the deal. The control of the Charles- 
ton company is important to the Morgan interests in Ohio 
and Indiana as it has contracts for long-distance service 
with the Unit | States Telephone Company. 


What “Finance” Thinks of the Morgan Deals. 


In the Dec. 25 issue, “Finance,” of Cleveland, says: 

“The control of the Cuyahoga Telephone Company, the 
United States Telephone Company and a large number of 
other Ohio and Indiana telephone companies has been pur- 
chased by J. P. Morgan & Co., of New York, not with the 
intention of consolidating them with the Bell company, but 
with the undoubted intention of building up a large Inde- 
pendent rival of the Bell Telephone Company. When the 
announcement was first made that Brailey had sold these 
companies to Morgan the public was inclined to be skeptical 
and look upon the announcement as an -attempt to evade 
the state and national anti-trust laws. The public, however, 
is rapidly becoming convinced that they were ‘mistaken and 
that Morgan expects to develop the plants he has purchased, 
add to their physical property and to their earning capacity. 
As nearly as we can arrive at the situation, it seems to be 
something like this: 

“Some time ago, how long ago we are unable to deter- 
mine, large financial interests of New , York decided that 
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the Bell’s policy of cut rate competition with the Independ- 
ents was wrong and only resulted in injuring Bell earnings 
and Independent earnings. They furthermore came to the 
conclusion that it was impossible to eliminate the Inde- 
pendents from the field either by purchase or ruinous com- 
petition. It was their opinion that the way to deal with 
the situation was for the so-called big interests in New 
York to purchase these Independent telephone companies, 
put them together as one and develop them. In so doing 
they decided that they would work on a friendly basis with 
the Bell Telephone Company, doing away with competition, de- 
veloping the territory, raising the rates and making large 
profits for both Independent and Bell. This is the situation 
today, and the plans of the Morgan syndicate have not been 
made public for the simple reason that those back of the 
movement, have not as yet by any means purchased all the 
Independent plants they desire.” 


Nebraska Railway Commission Rules Against Coupon Dis- 
counts on Telephone Supplies. 

On request of an operating company for a ruling on the sub- 
ject, the Nebraska Railway Commission has given its opinion 
that it is illegal for a manufacturer of telephone supplies to 
offer its customers in Nebraska a 25 cent discount coupon with 
every $10 worth of supplies purchased, as had been done by a 
Chicago manufacturer. The commission stated that such a 
scheme could easily lead to discrimination, “in which special 
rates and privileges would be concealed in the purchase price of 
equipment.” 


Reorganization of Arizona Telephone Companies. 

A report from Phoenix, Arizona, states that representatives 
of the Overland and Home telephone companies have com- 
pleted plans for a merger of the two corporations. 

The directors of the new company are as follows: P.°T. 
Hurley, C. H. Pratt, Frank Alkire, Phoenix; J. W. Weather- 
ford, Flagstaff; David Connor, C. H. Rutherford, Jerome, and 
A. C. Webb, Roosevelt. 

Stock is to be redisposed of on the basis of Overland at 
25 cents a share, and Home at $10. 

Contracts for a new switchboard and construction material 
amounting to $90,000 have just been signed. It is expected 
that the system in Phoenix will be in operation by February 


1. The company is understood to have, at the present time, 


about 800 subscribers. 
eleva ee eee gh ed 
Important Combination of Independent Lines in 
Washington. 

The Washington Southern Telephone Company has been 
organized in Spokane with a capitalization of $100,000 to merge 
the interests in the State of Washington of the Montana 
Independent, The Home and the Interstate companies, with 
through connection into St. Paul and traffic arrangements with 
Independent telephone lines out of Salt Lake City. Towns 
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in British Columbia and Oregon will be connected under the 
new system. The officers are: President, Charles R. Cush- 
man, of Spokane; vice-president and secretary, Charles M. 
Cooley, of Aberdeen, S. D.; treasurer, D. W. Cushman; di- 
rectors, Lewis V. Gray and Clarence M. Thomas. The ex- 
ecutive offices will be in the Lindel building, Spokane, with 
exchange offices at Harrington, Wash. The company has ter- 
minals at Portland and other cities on the Pacific coast. 

The company will work directly west and south, connecting 
with Pasco, thence with cities along the Columbia river into 
North Yakima, through Ellensburg and directly west, connect- 
ing with the Everett Independent lines operating eastward out 
of Everett, Wash. British Columbia and Oregon towns will be 
connected by this plan. 

A contract is reported to have been made with the Postal 
Telegraph Company for an exchange of service. The tele- 
graph company will use the telephone exchanges for telegraph 
offices and a reciprocal arrangement is to be made with the 
Postal company for telegraph service. 

The object of the Washington Southern Company is to build 
up western Washington and northern Oregon. The Montana 
Independent, the Home and the Interstate Telephone com- 
panies effected a working consolidation two months ago. 


Pittsburg Section, A. I. E. E., Discuss Telephone Trans- 
mission. 

The Pittsburg Section of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers held its regular monthly meeting in the Carnegie 
lecture hall on December 14, 1909. A paper was given by 
Messrs. E. B. Tuttle and W. V. Read of the Central District 
and Printing Telegraph Company on “Telephone Transmission 
and the Oscillograph.” Mr. Tuttle exhibited oscillograms show- 
ing the character of current waves produced by different types 
of transmitters, the effect of a cable in the subscriber’s loop 
and in the inter-office trunk line. 

The phase shift produced by a loaded cable was shown both 
for the current and voltage waves at the two ends of the cir- 
cuit. Mr. Tuttle has succeeded in obtaining oscillograph curves 
of telephone speech currents which are capable of accurate 
analysis to the ninth harmonic. One thing made very evident 
in the paper was the fact that the even harmonics are fully as 
important in speech current waves as are the odd harmonics. 

Messrs. S. P. Grace and R. A. L. Snyder of the Central Dis- 
trict and Printing Telegraph Company, Mr. H. W. Fisher of 
the Standard Underground Cable Company and Mr. B. P. Rowe 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company dis- 
cussed the paper and stated they considered the results given to 
be of very great importance to the telephone industry. 


Michigan Supreme Court Rules to Preserve Competition. 

The Supreme Court of Michigan, as stated in the Dec. 18 
TELEPHONY, has refused to grant the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co, the right to do both a telephone and telegraph 
business in the state. 

The opinion was written by Judge Brooke, of Detroit, 
and commenting on the policy of the Michigan legislatures 
to keep the telephone and telegraph business separate, 
‘he says: 

“At the inception of the telephone, messages could not 
teadily be transmitted long distances and many communi- 
ties were without service. 

“To-day the telephone line extends to nearly every vil- 
lage in the state and a very large and constantly increas- 
ing number of rural inhabitants enjoy its use. 

“Wherever the telegraph line is, there, too, is the telephone. 
In the hands of an independent agency it may well be that a 
healthy competition for the transmission of information by 
electricity will ensue. 

“We are of opinion that the legislative enactments 
touching the question indicate a policy on the part of the 
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state to afford its people a choice of two agencies of inde- 
pent ownership. 

“Ti is quite clear in the light of separate enactments ded 
the policy indicated thereby that we could not hold a 
domestic corporation capable of transacting both kinds of 
business. We think it logically follows that no foreign 
corporation should be given a privilege denied to those of 
our own creation, particularly when to do so would be 
subversive of the policy of the state.” 

The company also claimed that in any event it has the 
right to choose which business it shall do, telegraph or 
telephone, but as that question was not before the court 
the point was not decided. 

Whether the company can find any way of getting Sane 
this decision, or what steps will be taken to that end, are 
questions on which no one seems willing to hazard an 
opinion. 


Two Letters From Mr. E. L. Barber. 

TELEPHONY is in receipt of the following letters from Mr. E. 
L. Barber, of Wauseon, Ohio, which are self-explanatory: 

December 24, 1909. 
“Publishers of TELEPHONY, 
Monadnock Building ° 
Chicago, Illinois. © 
“Gentlemen : . 

“T have today addressed a letter to The Securities Weekly 
Company, 80 Wall Street, New York City, of which I enclose 
you a copy, and which explains itself, and which I would be 
pleased to have you publish in your next issue. 

“Yours very truly, 
(Signed) E.. Ly, dBaepers: 
December 24, 1909. 
“The Securities Weekly Company, 
Publishers of “Telephone Securities,” 
80 Wall Street, New York City. 
“Gentlemen: ; 

“The statement on page six of your issue of December 18th 
to the effect that Mr. James S. Brailey, Jr., ever cheated or 
attempted to cheat me in any way, or that he accepted any 
“rake-offs” on property purchased by him in which I was in- 
terested, directly or indirectly, is false and wholly without justi- 
fication. 

“Mr. Brailey and I were partners for a number of years, 
and during all of that time never had a particle of difficulty 
between ourselves, and Mr. Brailey’s dealings with me were 
entirely satisfactory, business-like and fair. I very much regret 
that you have made this unfounded statement against my for- 
mer partner and coupled my name with it, and I ask you to 
have the decency to retract the same. 

“Yours respectfully, 
(Signed), “E) Le Barner 


Prospect of Independent Service for Natchez, Miss. 

Mr. Rush, of Jackson, Mich., has applied to the city council 
of Natchez, Miss., for a franchise to construct and operate a 
telephone system in that city, in an attempt to get Independent 
service into the city. Independent companies in that state are 
now strong and active, and are watching this development 
carefully. ; 

_ Kellogg-Dean Merger Off. 

A report is current in Chicago this week that the proposed 
combination of the Kellogg and Dean manufacturing companies ~ 
is definitely off. There have been rumors afloat for some time 
expressing a belief that the matter would never be brought to 


’a conclusion, but it is now stated on good authority that there 


is no prospect that the deal will ever be concluded, and that 
both companies will continue to direct their business absolutely 
independent of each other, as they have been doing right along. 


‘Telephone Patents 


Conducted by Max W. Zabel 


LIGHTNING ARRESTER. 


E. W. Vogel, Chicago, Ill., patent 940,220, Nov. 16, 1909. 

This arrester comprises a supporting base of insulating 
material, posts spaced apart and supported upon the base, a 
coil of wire interposed between and electrically connected to 
the posts, an insulating tube supported between the posts and 
around which the coil is supported, a coil of wire within the 
insulating tube, the convolutions of which intersect the planes 
of the convolutions of the conducting coil, and a grounding 
conducting plate focated adjacent the conducting coil. 


° TELEPHONE CABINET. 


C. E. Oxford, Fayetteville, Ark., patent 941,336, Nov. 23, 1909. 

This cabinet is designed to be accessible both from front 
and rear, and comprises a housing having a hinged closure 
at the front, and an open back portion. A backboard is pro- 
vided which has electrically connected hangers extending there- 
from. The hangers have a shank portion engaged with the 
backboard and provided with a horizontally disposed shoulder 
and an upwardly extending finger disposed in spaced relation 
to the backboard. Contact members are secured to the sides 
of the housing adapted to frictionally engage the hangers and 
have horizontally disposed pins adapted to rest’ upon the 
shoulders. 


SELECTIVE SIGNALING SYSTEM. 


O. M. Leich, Rochester, N. Y., patent 943,115, Dec. 14, 1909; 
assigned % to J. G. Ihmsen and % to Max W. Zabel, 
: Chicago, III. 

This four party system consists of the four polarized ringers 
21, those at stations 4 and C each having an impedance coil 
22 and condenser 23 in series. Those at stations B and D 
each have an impedance coil 25 in bridge and a low capacity 
condenser 24 serially in the ringing circuit. The impedance 


coils 22 are so constructed as to let a low frequency alter-_ 


nating current there through to ring the bell, but prevent a 
high frequency current from flowing through in sufficient 
quantity to ring the bell. Conversely the condensers 24 permit 
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high frequency alternating current to pass therethrough to 
ring the bell but choke the low frequency current. 


TELEPHONE REPEATER. 
P. A. Campbell, Bloomfield, N. J., patent 942,885, Dec. 14, 1909. 
This repeater is built so that the electrical energy of the 
currents in an incoming telephone circuit is stored in a series 
of condensers which are momentarily connected in turn in the 


23 


incoming circuit; then the plates of the charged condensers are 
mechanically separated, thereby lowering their capacities and 
amplifying the energy of the charges; then the condensers are 
connected in turn in an outgoing circuit and the amplified 
charges are discharged. The condensers consist of plates 14 
mounted circumferentially and a plate consisting of the drum 
13 which is brought successively close to the plates 14 by the 


revolving eccentrics 9,9. Mica 16 is interposed to prevent 
electrical contact. Each plate 14 is connected to a commu- 
tator segment 21, and mercury jets 26 complete the connection. 


INTERMEDIATE TELEPHONE CONNECTOR. 


C. A. Hearn and Wm. H. Feddejohann, Decatur, Ind., patent 
941,519, Nov. 30, 1909. ; 

This device is designed to connect a telephone on a car with 
line wires anywhere along the right of way. It consists of a 
rod having two fixed hooks pointing toward each other to 
which the two flexible wires leading to the telephone are con- 
nected. The rod being thrown over the wires and drawn in- 
ward, the hooks engage the wires making a good electrical 
connection by reason of the hooks being closer together than 
the distance between centers of the wires. 


BANK OF LOCKING SWITCH-KEYS. 


E. R. Corwin and C. A. Bals, Chicago, IIl., patent 941,763, Nov. 
30, 1909; assigned to Corwin Tel. Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 
This bank of switch-keys comprises a frame and a plurality 

of push buttons, all adapted to be mounted in a suitable base. 

A distributing strip with terminals is mounted upon the frame 

so that conductors leading from the push buttons may be 

connected with external conductors, leading to the bank of 
keys.. A removable casing is provided which encloses all the 
parts and has a hole for the entrance of the connecting cable. 


CABLE HANGER. 


C. L. Pierce, Jr., Chicago, Ill., patent 941,039, Nov. 23, 1909; 
assigned to W. G. Nagel Electric Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
This hanger has a messenger straddling member, having 
bifurcated ends to hold the flexible cable supporting rope by 
means of knots. 


ILLUMINATED TELEPHONE DIAL. 


R. B. Hallock, Portland, Oregon, patent 943,305, Dec. 14, 1909: 

This patent is to provide a dial for automatic telephone 
instruments in which there is a translucent sector, on which the 
numbers or letters corresponding to the finger holds are placed. 
A lamp is mounted behind the sector to illuminate it. 
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CALL REGISTERING SYSTEM. 
Wm. J. Kibbe, Canandaigua, N. Y., patent 943,081, Dec. 14, 1909. 
This device is designed to register the traffic of a switch- 
board position, by counting the number of incoming calls and 
the number of outgoing calls or both together. To this end 


call registers R and R’ are used which are under the control 
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of relays 7 and r°. The relays are connected at one of their 
terminals to battery and at their other terminals to contact 
strips 13 .and 130 respectively. When a call comes in, the 
operator touches the tip of her answering plug to the strip 13 
with the same movement inserting the plug in the jack. In the 
same manner the calling plug can be used in connection with 
the strip 130. 


MOUTHPIECE. 


J. A. Jamieson, Harrison, N. J., patent 943,149, Dec. 14, 1909. 

This mouthpiece is designed to have two open ends to prevent 
it is claimed the objectionable effect of muffled sounds when 
talking into a closed chamber. To this end a trumpet member 
having a tubular body portion with open ends and a tubular 
connection leading laterally from it by which it is fastened to 
the transmitter, is used. 


HARMONIC CONVERTER. 


Ray H. Manson, Elyria, Ohio, patent 942,091, Dec. 7, 
assigned to Dean Electric Co., Elyria, Ohio. 

This invention relates to the harmonic current converter 

and is designed to prevent noisy lines when the regular com- 

mon exchange battery is used to operate the converter. As 
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shown, the cord circuit is connected to the transformers T, T°, 
T° and T°, which are connected to the vibrating elements U, 
U*, U? and U® respectively. A choke coil M is inserted between 
the contacts of the vibrating elements and the battery B to 
prevent noise on’the subscribers’ lines. It reduces the efficiency 
of the pole changers for signaling as the peaks of the waves 
are tog much flattened and reduced below the shapes and 
dimensions which give the best results in ringing. To remedy 
this an auxiliary source of current is used, floated across the 
main battery wires. This auxiliary battery it is claimed mo- 
mentarily supplies at each impulse the necessary peak. 
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LIGHTNING ARRESTER. 
C. T. Mason, Sumter, S. C., patent 940,176, Nov. 16, 1909; 
assigned to Sumter Tel. Mfg. Co., Sumter, S. C. 
This arrester has a choke coil a, whose terminals c and d 
are adapted for connection in the circuit. Carbon blocks e, e 
are arranged along the straight sides ‘of the coil a, to take 


the discharge, and sharp angles b, are provided in the coil to 
retard the lightning discharge. The entire structure is mounted 
on a suitable insulating base. 


TELEPHONE CALL RECORDING DEVICE. 
G. R. Fawkes, Waterloo, Iowa, patent 940,140, Nov. 16, 1909. 
This invention relates to improvements in telephone call re- 
cording devices, and provides means whereby a record may 
be made and kept of the calls, whether local or long-distance. 


INDICATING COIN HOLDER. 
Elijah F. Stone, Chicago, Ill., patent 941,824, Nov. 30, 1909. 
This coin holder is designed for use with telephone slot 
machines and has means to indicate the number of coins used 
in any given period of time. 


SELECTIVE SIGNALING SYSTEM. 

R. C. Welty, Omaha, Neb., patent 942,763, Dec. 7, 1909. 

This signaling system consists of four polarized biased ringers 
A, A‘, A® and A’, each having two windings w and w* con- 
nected between opposite line wires and ground. Springs are 
shown at one end of the armatures 5. Condensers c and c* are 
inserted to prevent battery loss. The operation of the ringers 
depends upon condenser charges and discharges and upon the 
polarities of the current impressed upon the two line wires, 
also upon the direction of winding of the two coils of each 
ringer and the biasing springs. The arrows 1, 1; 2, 2; 3, 3; and 
4, 4 show respectively the directions the currents must take to 
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operate the ringers A, A’, A*,,.and A*. The invention further 
contemplates the use of a special commutator mechanism for 
supplying the ringing currents. 


GROUNDING DEVICE. 

Wm. R. Garton, Brooklyn, N. Y., patent 938,471 Nov. 2, 1909. 

The present invention aims to provide a hygroscopic ground 
terminal which shall attract moisture to itself and retain the 
same indefinitely and at the same time keep the surrounding 
earth moist, and be of low resistance. The invention provides 
a ground terminal which is practicallly non-electrolytic, of low 
resistance and large capacity. It consists of a member or. body 
molded in any suitable form, composed of a combination of 
chlorid of potassium and chlorid of sodium, or other similar 
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materials, and suitable binding powders, with which may be 
mixed granulated coke or charcoal, to extend the body into a 
sort of honeycomb or sponge in so far as having a cellular 
structure is concerned, which would to a certain extent accom- 
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modate moisture. When the above mixture is pressed into a 
mold, a chemical action takes place which eventually causes 
the combination to assume a hard and solid form and be 
highly absorbent. 


Manufactures and Sales 


Dean Booklet on Intercommunicating Systems. 


Under the title of “Intercommunicating System Construction 
Book” the Dean Electric Company, Elyria, Ohio, has recently 
issued a booklet which is the first of a series, of uniform size, 
covering all the subjects relating to telephony. 

The first section of the book is devoted to the question of 
installation of intercommunicating systems. It discusses thor- 
oughly the whole subject from the location of the stations, etc., 
to the testing out and placing in operation of the system. 

Another section of the book takes up the care of the talk- 
ing and ringing battery. This chapter dwells at considerable 
length upon the necessity for proper arrangements of cells, 
methods of wiring, etc. Suggestions are also made regarding 
the testing of cells and a list is given of the indication of bat- 
tery troubles and their possible remedies. 

A section of the booklet entitled “A Few Cable Needs” is 
comprised of an article written by Ray H. Manson, which ap- 
peared in TELEPHONY in February, 1907. It deals with switch- 
board cable construction, methods of determining cable lengths, 
stripping cable, “butting” cable, waxing, soldering, completing 
the form, etc. The points brought out are not:new to most men 
handling switchboard cables, but the right way in which to 
handle various cases is pointed out. 

The last chapter of the book deals with the Dean resp cree 
municating System exclusively. It explains the method em- 
ployed in calling stations, methods of trunking to a central 
office, and also takes up the question of the attendants’ stations, 
which are necessary to handle incoming calls. 

In the new Dean intercommunicating system, the circuits are 
metallic, the keys are of accessible design with pure platinum 
contacts and are so arranged as to have the line wires soldered 
directly to the terminals. A full sized bell of new design is 
used in the ringing or signaling in place of the ordinary buz- 
zer. This bell, it is said, will operate without creating noises 
in the talking circuit, and does not require an exact amount of 
current to insure positive results. 

The attendants’ station equipment is mounted in a single 
cabinet so that all the trunk lines, signals, intercommunicating 
relays, etc., are together in one place. The circuits are so ar- 
ranged that the same kind of trunk service can be given as with 
a modern private branch exchange switchboard. 

The booklet contains matter on the installation of intercom- 
munication systems which probably has never before been col- 
lected in this form. The Dean company will mail a copy of 
the address of present users or prospective customers for this 
type of equipment upon receipt of a request. As the informa- 
tion contained in the book can be applied in installing other 
systems than the Dean, the booklet, which is of convenient 
pocket size, will interest all men engaged in intercommunicat- 
ing work. For this reason the Dean company will send the 
book to anyone upon receipt of fifty cents. 


Rock Island Battery Company Has New Factory. 


From a handsome, modern new factory the Rock Island 
Battery Company, of Cincinnati, is preparing to send Happy 
New Year greetings to its customers and the trade in gen- 
eral. The rise’ of the Rock Island has been phenomenal. 
From a modest start in the Illinois city from which the dry 
cells take their name, the Rock Island Battery Company ac- 


cepted the opportunity to broaden its field of business activi- 
ties and went to Cincinnati. In that Ohio city the company 
has grown and prospered. Increasing demand made several 
changes of quarters imperative until necessity compelled the 
abandonment of the down-town plant and the acquisition of 
a handsome steel:and concrete structure on Spring Grove 
avenue at Winton place, within Cincinnati’s suburban limits. 

The new factory is five stories in height and the main build- 
ing covers 150: by 50 feet. The main factory is well lighted 
on all sides by seven-foot windows, arranged on pivots and 
located three feet apart all around the building. This insures 
plenty of air as well as light. The general offices on the 
second floor are handsomely equipped. 

Besides this main factory, there are two adjoining com- 
modious buildings, which increase the total floor space to 
approximately 100,000. square feet. The Rock Island Bat- 
tery Company will have shipping facilities that are not ex- 
celled. Its own private switch runs to the doors of the fac- 
tory and is directly connected with the Baltimore & Ohio, 
Big Four and C.,, H. & D. Railroad tracks, while the belt 
line provides for quick transfer to fast freight lines. 

Located on the street car lines, the new plant is within easy 
access of the heart of the city. For the past two years in- 
creasing business of the Rock Island Battery Company has 
been hampered by lack of room. The manufacture of Rock 
Island dry cells will be pushed, and, with increased facilities, 
this growing firm will be equipped to take on a great deal 
of new business, which it has had to refuse in the past. 
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Automatic Exrctrric Co., Chicago, has sold a 10,000 line 
capacity exchange with present equipment, including subscrib- 
ers’ telephones, for 1,500 stations, to be installed at Huron, S. D. 


A Durable and Handy Pocket Diary. 


The “Westinghouse Diary for 1910” is the title of a little 
book which is worthy of special note because, in the first place, 
it is attractively bound; then because the’cover is durable; and 
finally and best of all, because the inside of the book is of some 
real use. It contains a calendar, a little information about elec- 
tric railway and transmission systems, wire tables, that indis- 
pensable and never available bit of information, “How to re- 
member wire tables,” storage battery information, maps of the 
United States and the world, a list of good hotels, and other 
good things too numerous to mention. 

This book will be sent to officials of telephone companies on 
application to Mr. J. C. McQuiston, manager of the Westing- 
house Companies Publishing Department, Pittsburg, Pa. 


New Stromberg-Carlson Salesman in Kansas. 


Mr. F. E. Chappelow, of the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Manufacturing Company, has been transferred from special 
duty in the Chicago territory to the position of traveling repre- 
sentative in the state of Kansas under the jurisdiction of the 
company’s Kansas City branch office. 

Mr. Chappelow has had a thorough training and experience as 
the company’s installer and special representative as a party 
line expert, and will begin January 1 to make new acquaintances 
in the state of Kansas. 
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New Style of Wasson Reel. 

The Wasson Reel Co., of Clinton, Ill, has recently 
brought out a double reel which supplements its well-known 
single reel, This production is the result of the number of 
applications which the company has had for a reel to pay 
out two wires at a time instead of one wire. It is claimed 
that the difficulties encountered with double decked reels 
have been successfully overcome in this reel. The reel is 
made to fold enabling it to be wheeled along the sidewalk. 
But one man is necessary to transport the*reel with the 


New Wasson Reel Ready for Transportation. — 


wire upon it as the coils are perfectly balanced over the 
wheels. 

In some way, many telephone companies seem to have 
gotten the idea that it was necessary to buy one of the 
patent carts upon which the Wasson reel is ordinarily 
mounted in order to get the reel itself. Mr. Wasson de- 
sires to correct this impression, as the reels are sold sep- 
arately without the cart. This enables purchasers to mount 
them on wagons and utilize them as they have been ac- 
customed to for years. 


Big List of Exhibitors for Chicago Electrical Show. 

The scheme of decoration for Chicago’s fifth annual Electri- 
cal Show will again be of the startling character, outclassing 
in beauty and novelty anything that has ever before been dis- 
closed in a trade exposition in America. This is the predic- 
tion of the Electrical Show management which has, as yet, 
not failed in producing decorations that opened in wonderment 
the eyes of visitors. When the show opens on Saturday after- 
noon, January 15, the great roof of the Coliseum will have been 
hung with thousands of yards of golden tinsel upon which, 
from the north and south balconies great and powerful pro- 
jectors will throw floods of light which will change in color 
from time to time creating a spectacular scintillating effect that 
should be amazingly attractive in beauty and color. 

In the center of this mass of brilliancy will be suspended the 
Wright aeroplane which will come to the show as a U. S. Gov- 
ernment exhibit by order of Secretary of War Dickinson. This 
is the first time the government has placed this machine on ex- 
hibition and it comes here purely ‘in the interests of aeronautics 
and electrical science. 

More exhibition space for the 1910 show has been sold than 


Wasson Double Reel Ready for Use. 


ever before and the list of exhibitors as a whole is, by far, 
much more representative. They also, as a whole, cover every 
branch of the electrical industry. A partial list is as follows :’ 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago; Fort Wayne Electric 
Works, Fort Wayne, Ind.; The Acme Wire Co., New Haven, 
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Conn. ; Electrical Testing Laboratories, New York; Long Beach 
Elec. Mfg. Co., Long Beach, Cal.; Milwaukee Vacuum Mchy. 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Swedish-American Tel. Co., ‘Chicago ; 
Duntley Mfg. Co., Chicago; Federal Electric Co., Chicago; 
Driver Harris Wire Co., Harrison, N. J.; Neville Ill’g Sign Co., 
Chicago; Simplex Elec. Heating Co., Cambridge, Mass.; Grand 
Ledge Clay Product Co., Chicago; M. Klein & Sons, Chicago; 
Vulcan Elec. Heating Co., Chicago; Popular Electricity, Chi- 
cago; Illinois Appliance Co., Chicago; Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Co., Chicago; Perfection Vacuum Cleaner Co., Chicago; West- 
inghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; Stromberg-Carlson 
Tel. Mfg. Co.; A. W. Kratz; General Acoustic Co.; National 
Electric Lamp Assn.; American Sign Co.; G. M. Gest; Thomp- 
son Bros. Co.; Hoover Suction Sweeper Co.; Stromberg Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co.; Fairbanks, Morse & Co.; Chicago Fuse Wire & 
Mfg. Co., Chicago; TELEPHONY Pub. Co., Chicago; Cutler-Ham- 
mer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee; Hahl Automatic Clock Co., Chicago ; 
G. L. Jackman, Chicago; Henry Newgard & Co., Chicago; E Z 
Vacuum Cleaner Co., Chicago; Appleton Electric Co., Chicago; 
National Carbon Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Stoltz Electrophone Co,. 
Chicago; Electro Magnetic Tool Co., Chicago; Empire Vacuum 
Cleaner Co., Winona, Minn.; General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y.; National Battery Co., Chicago; Electric Storage Bat- 
tery Co., Chicago; Manhattan Electric Co., Chicago. 


A Rustless Cable Hanger. 

Various kinds of cable hangers have been placed on the 
market from time to time. The cable hanger shown below and 
known as the H-P Rustless Cable Hanger, is stamped out of 
sheet zinc, and is complete in one piece. It is therefore dur- 


The H. P. Rustless Cable Hanger. 


able and being of zinc, affords a good metallic connection be- 
tween the messenger wire and the lead. sheath of the cable. 
This feature localizes or confines the damage by lightning and | 
high tension crosses, thus reducing cost of maintenance. It 
binds tightly on the cable and, being flat, does not interfere 
with the cable car riding readily over the messenger wire. 
The hangers are put up in small boxes containing 500 each, 
which are of a convenient size for carrying under the arm. 
The hanger is attached by holding the circular end against the 
cable and winding the free end, twice around and once over 
the messenger wire. Many prominent telephone companies have 
used this hanger and are well satisfied with it. It is made by 
H. F. Copeland, 127 Franklin Street, New York City. 


North Electric Co. Makes Quick Installation After Fire. 

The exchange at Utica, O., was entirely destroyed by’ fire 
on December 9. An order for new equipment was placed with 
the North Electric Co., of Cleveland, Ohio., December 10. A 
three position magneto transfer board, equipped with 420 lines 
and 36 cord pairs, including heat coil protection, cable, etc., 
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were shipped December 14. Material reached Utica December 
15, and the installation was completed December 18, 

Considering the fact that one of the intervening days between 
the time of placing the order and the date of shipment was 
Sunday, the record is one for which both the manufacturer and 
the operating company should be congratulated. 

eee Speer ts) , 

AMERICAN ELrectric Fuse Company, Muskegon, Michigan, 
with branch offices at San Francisco, California, is now manu- 
facturing rheostats and electrical controlling devices for both 
alternating and direct current, ignition apparatus for automo- 
biles and gas engines, black enameled wire and a large number 
of specialties which are meeting with a heavy sale. 


Maxim SpEcIALTY CoMPANy, 12 Waverly Place, New York, 
is mailing order cards of an interesting type, and descriptive 
literature, to show the usefulness of its “Antiseptic” glass tele- 
phone mouthpiece. The mouthpiece is snapped into a metal 
socket, which is fitted with threads to screw into the trans- 
mitter. Covering the circular opening at the base of the glass 
is a single thickness of medicated antiseptic gauze, through 
which the telephone user speaks. The gauze can be changed as 
frequently as desired, and very conveniently, by simply remov- 
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ing the glass from the springs which hold it, taking away the 
old gauze, inserting a new piece, and snapping back the clear 
glass mouthpeice. 


H. W. JoHns-MANVILLE Co. has recently appointed Mr. H. H. 
Seaman assistant manager of its New York electrical depart- 
ment. For seven years Mr. Seaman was associated with the 
Electric Storage Battery Co. at Philadelphia, Detroit and Cleve- 
land, and for the past two years has been manager of its At- 
lanta office. 

ne ay A a 

Rome Wire Company, successors to The Wire & Telephone 
Company of America, Rome, New York, has issued a calendar 
portraying a beautiful Indian maiden, which is fully as expres- 
sive of merit of one type as the company’s goods are noted 
for quality in their line. 

BI ce ha IG ae 

Tue DupLtex Merats Company, Singer Bldg., New York, 
is sending out a folder setting out the merits of its “Cop- 
per clad” steel wire, in the statement that “it does not sag 
or stretch or cross.” Figures giving the elastic limit of 
“Copper clad” No. 12, and copper No. 10 wire are given in 
support of the statement “When it’s up, it’s up to stay.” 


Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other statee 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 


PERSONAL, 


J. H, AINSWORTH, general manager of the Home Telephone 
Company, of Dayton, Ohio, was recently elected president of the 
National Automatic Telephone Association. Members of this 
Association carry On a correspondence, considering problems and 
exchanging experiences. The members are made up of auto- 
matic exchange men throughout the country. 


OBITUARY. 


DAVID THEWLIS, president of the Co-operative Telephone 
Company of Linden, Ind., died on December 16. 


NEW COMPANIES. 


ARCO, IDAHO.—The Arco Telephone Company is the name 
of a new corporation recently granted articles of incorporation 
by the secretary of state. The company is capitalized at $1,500 
and the officers are: John W. Fowler, president and manager; 
Otto B. Flisher, vice-president, and W. Sweet, secretary and 
treasurer. ; 


FOLSOMVILLE, IND.—The Folsomville Farmers’ Mutual Tele- 
phone Company was incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000. 
The directors are: A. M. Fisher; Robert Perigo, P. D. Gannon, 
G@. L. Wilhaus, J. W. Roberts, Robert Skelton and W. N. Boyd, 


HAZLEON, IA. (Buchanan County.)—The Hazleton. Farmers’ 
Telephone Company has filed articles of incorporation with the 
secretary of state. The capitalization of the company is placed 
at $10,000, and the officers of the company are: President, D. N. 
King; vice-president, J. D. Allen; secretary, E. J. Short, and 
treasurer, George Nibeck. The incorporators are D. N. King, 
John D, Allen, E. J. Short, George Nibeck, R. G. Koile, C. M. 
Halbert, Cyril Arthaud, John Walton, F, Deuhr. 

POOR FORK, KY.—W. W. Cornett and others here will organ- 
ize a telephone company. They will construct and maintain a 
local, Independent line at Poor Fork; also build a line from 
Poor Fork to Harlan, Ky., 22 miles. 

EWEN, MICH.—The secretary of state has granted a charter to 
the Ewen Independent Telephone Company. A. J. Waring is 
owner and manager. 

ANGELICA, N. Y.—The Barber and Taylor Hill Telephone 
Company is the name of a new corporation, recently organized 
by the residents of Barber and Taylor Hill near Rushford. Con- 
nections will be made by the company with the Rushford Tele- 
phone Company’s exchange. Contracts for the construction of 
the system have already been let. Officers of the company are: 
E. M. Olney, president; Howard Luce, vice-president; William 
Barber, treasurer and R. A. Taylor, secretary. 

DOVESVILLE, N. C. (DARLINGTON CO.).—A charter has 
been granted the Dovesville Telephone Company. Capital stock, 
$700. 


MARTIN, N. D.—The Sheridan County Telephone Company was 
recently incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000 by A, H. 
Nickaulos, G. Kalk, Karl Schauer and others, all of Martin, 


NOONAN, N. D.—Henry J. Kotschevar, Rold Reite and Albert 
H. Makee are the incorporators of a telephone company to be 
known as the Mutual Telephone Company. The company has 
an authorized capital of $15,000. 


ROLETTHEH, N. D.—The Ox Creek Telephone Company has been 
organized with the following officers: J. T. Tweten, president; 
H. M. Ambel,. secretary, and John Lund, treasurer. A line will 
be constructed to the south and east for a distance of about 
12 miles, 

RUGBY, N. D.—The Western Telephone Association is the 
name of a new company organized with a capital stock of $50.- 
000. The incorporators are John Richey, Brazil, N. D.; A. B. 
Fox, Brazil, and W. E, Fox, Rugby. 


PONCA CITY, OKLA.—A charter of incorporation has been 
granted the Bois de Arc Valley Telephone Company. The com- 
pany has an authorized capital of $600,000, and the incorporators 
are C. G. Crawford, B. F. Coale and H, E. Copeland. 


‘VALLIANT, OKLA.—The name of a new telephone company 
recently incorporated is the Big Ten Telephone Company, with 
a capital stock of $2,000. The incorporators are Wm. J. Moore, 
Eugene Roberts and P. A. Wilbur, all of Valliant. 
ferson. 

FARNSWORTH, PA.—The Irish Valley Telephone Company is 
the name of a new corporation recently chartered. The follow- 
ing officers were elected to serve the interests of the company: 
L. Farnsworth, president; George A, Dunkelberger, secretary; 
Tobias Dunkelberger, treasurer. The directors are Dr. J. J. Keller, 
John H, Lantz, Silas Chamberlain, H. C. Olmstead, H. A. Snyder, 
J. H,. Chamberlain, W. EH. Richie, Palmer E. Klinger, William 
Brocius, H. W. Dunkelberger, George Clark and I. F. Herb. The 
capital stock of the company is to be $5,000. Systems will be 
built and operated in the counties of Northumberland, Snyder, 
Union, Columbia, Schuylkill and Dauphin, and connection will be 
made with the American Union Telephone Company, 


GLEN ROCK, PA.—Articles of incorporaiton will be applied for 
by the Glen Rock-New Freedom Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany. The company is composed of the following: Charles A. 
Beck, S. R. Brodbeck, Brodbeck; Joseph Dise, H. H. Freed, New 
Freedom; Maurice Spector, New Freedom, and Elf Sterner, Jef- 

WINDSOR, PA. (Castle Parks county)—A new company re- 


eently incorporated at this place, with a capital stock of $5,000, 
is the Windsor Rural Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


ELBRIDGE, TENN.—The Elbridge Telephone Company was 


recently incorporated by S. E. Carpenter, H. K. Huey, J. J. 
Puckett and others, - ; 
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YORKTOWN, TEX.—The Clear Creek Telephone Company ‘is 
the name of a new telephone company recently incorporated by 
M. Cellain, Carl and Frank Gaida and others. 


POUND, VA.—The Pound Telephone Company, recently organ- 
ized here by G. Swindall and others, for the purpose of building 
local, independent telephone lines from Pound, via Freeling and 
Almira to Clintwood, Va., 15 miles, makes the announcement 
that it will construct lines to Dewey and Flat Gap, 12 miles. 
A franchise is being secured. G. Swindall is manager of the 
company. 


FINANCIAL. 


SANDWICH, ILL.—The United Telephone Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $700 to $1,000. 


OMAHA, NEBR.—The Burt County Telephone Company has 
made application to issue $75,000 in stock. This company was 
recently organized to take over the plants at Oakland, Lyons and 
Decatur. 


HARRISBURG, PA.—The Orbisonia Telephone Company, of 
Huntington county, filed with the recorder an increase in capital 
stock of $40,000. The capital stock having been $10,000, the 
company now is capitalized at $50,000. 


CANADIAN, THEX.—The Canadian Long Distance Telephone 
Company recently amended its articles of incorporation increasing 
the capital stock from $20,000 to $40,000. 


FRANCHISE. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Girard A. Ellingson, an attorney in Chicago, 
has applied to the board of supervisors of Lake county for a 
franchise to erect poles and install a’telephone system in Lake 
county and Waukegan. His plan is to serve the farmers in that 
section. 


ROCHESTER, MINN.—The Rochester Telephone Company, 
represented by J. A. Melone, has applied to the city council for 
a new franchise. The franchise under which the company now 
operates has but five years more to run, and Mr. Melone stated 
that as the company is desirous of securing funds and doing a 
large amount of extending and improving to its system, it first 
wished to secure a new franchise, as the company hardly cared 
to do the amount of work it would do if the franchise were 
allowed to run out in five years. 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA.—The Consolidated Telephone Company 
of Fairmont has been granted a thirty year franchise by the city 
council. ‘The city reserves the right to take matters in hand 
should the rates of the company become too high, or in the 
question of a sale of the properties to another company. The 
Consolidated company will at once begin the construction of a 
new and thoroughly up-to-date system in the city. Underground 
cables will be installed, and modern equipment of every kind 
used, 


CONSTRUCTION. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.—The Home 
Company is installing a private branch exchange switchboard, 
and one for general line use in its main office. The capacity of 
the cable system in the downtown district is also being doubled, 
and preparations for the installation of four new branches are 
eae made. It is estimated that the extensions will cost about 

50,000. 


FT. WAYNE, IND.—Wm. L. Mollering, secretary-treasurer and 
general manager of the Home Telephone Company, announces 
the completion of a new No, 10 copper circuit to Huntington. 


BARBOURVILLE, -KY.—The Knox County Home Telephone 
Company will commence almost immediately the construction of 
local telephone lines. It is probable that the lines will extend 
from Barbourville to Artemus, and from Barbourville to Gray— 
a distance of about 20 miles. The city lines will be entirely 
overhauled and partially rebuilt. W. E. Walters is manager of 
this company. 

BOONEVILLE, KY.—Right-of-way is being secured by the 
Booneville Telephone Company for the construction of a local 
line from Booneville to Sturgeon, Ky., a distance of 24 miles. 
This line will take in the towns of Iredell and Preston. 


HAZARD, KY.—The Perry County Telephone Company will 
purchase a new switchboard and make other improvements in 
its system. Besides it announces that a local, independent line 
will be built from Hazard, via Dwarf, to Chavies, 16 miles, 
where connection will be made with the Hyden Telephone Com- 
pany’s lines. Right-of-way has been secured. D. Y. Combs is 
manager of the company. 


HINDMAN, KY.—The Knott County Telephone Company will 
install a new switchboard to facilitate its rapidly increasing 
business. It will also build and repair its lines in and around 
Hindman, besides constructing a new line from Hindman via 
Hippo, Dema and Dwale, to Prestonsburg, Ky., 30 miles. Con- 
struction material will be needed. Address S. R. Stacy, manager. 


INEZ, KY.—The recently organized Inez Telephone Company 
will begin the construction of a system in and about the town. 
One line will be extended from Inez to Warfield, where long 
distance connections will be made. F. A. Kirk of Inez is man- 
ager of this company. 


JEREMIAH, KY.—The Lower Rockhouse Telephone Company 


will install a new switch at Jeremiah, and do considerable re- 
pairing on its lines. A new line will be extended to Isom, Ky., 
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10 miles. Line material will be needed. J. M. Brown is mana- 
ger of the company. 

MAYKING, KY.—The Mayking Telephone Company will make 
extensions and build new lines at an early date. A new line will 
be built from Mayking via Bilvia and Tonny to Wright, Ky. 
Construction material will be needed. 


PIKEVILLE, KY.—The Eastern Kentucky Home Telephone 
Company is making arrangements to build about 5 miles of 
line—an extension to its Pikeville-Baker line, via Chip to Crafts- 
ville, Ky. At this point connection will be made with the 
Letcher County Home Telephone Company’s lines. N. Starkey 
is manager of this company. 

SERGENT, KY.—The Letcher County Home Telephone Com- 
pany is securing a franchise for a local, independent line from 
Sergent, via Craftsville, Vilas, Wright and Pound Gap, to Pound, 
Va., 15 miles, construction of which is to be begun at once. W. 
B. Webb is manager of the company. 


QUINCY, LA.—The Commercial Club held a meeting a short 
time ago to discuss the establishment of a local telephone sys- 
tem. The members, it is reported, were very enthusiastic and 


$500 were subscribed toward such an establishment. 


JACKSON, MISS.—Announcement has been made that the 
long-distance lines of the Hiome Telephone Company from Me- 
ridian and Hattiesburg into Jackson will be completed by the 
middle of January, and service instituted at once. A franchise 
has been applied for by the company to install _a system in 
Natchez, and long-distance lines will be built to Natchez. 


RAVENA, N. Y.—A new telephone line is being run two miles 
north from the village by the Ravena and Medway Telephone 
Company. 

RALEIGH, N. C.—The Home Telephone Company, of which 
F. C. Toepleman is manager, reports considerable improvements 
and extensions for the new year. It is said that long-distance 
lines will be extended from Newberne to Jacksonville; Bunn to 
Weldon, and Greenville to Washington. These extensions take 
in many of the towns along the right of way. 


BALLINGER, TEX.—The West Texas Telephone Company, as 
reported by W. B. Stromeyer, general manager of the company, 
with headquarters in Brownwood, has announced that at the 
beginning of the new year construction, improvements and ex- 
tensions will be commenced which will cost in the neighborhood 
of $20,000. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH.—Stockholders of the Farmers’ Mutual 
Telephone Company are planning to double the service of their 
system, and for this purpose all stockholders and farmers con- 
nected with the system have been assessed a certain amount to 
pay for the improvements. 


WENATCHEE, WASH.—The Farmers’ Telephone Company 
have completed arrangements for the extension of a line across 
the river into east Wenatchee. Improvements have been made 
in this company’s system along the upper part of Wenatchee, and 
the lines will now be extended north and south. An exchange 
was recently installed at Peshastin and during one week, 35 
telephones were installed. 


BLEINHEIM, CAN.—The Wheatley Telephone Company, Ltd., 
and the Bleinheim & South Kent Telephone Company have 
constructed long-distance lines from Blenheim to Wheatley. 
Connection is made through this with over 700 subscribers. 


ELECTIONS. 


LONG POINT, ILL.—The Citizens Telephone Company met 
and elected the following officers: President, S. L. Reeder; vice 
president, R. L. Swearingen; treasurer, R. Little; secretary, R. 
L. Swearingen. 


LUDLOW, ILl.—The Harwood Telephone Company elected the 
following directors: George Watson, Chas. BE. Arnold, Joseph 
Pearson, J. F. Kirk and D. H. Clandon. 


WORDEN, ILL.—The annual meeting of the Worden Tele- 
phone Company was held recently and J. A. Stice, A. Z. Rice, 
F. W. Stoecker, C. W. Wall and S. P. Williamson were elected 
directors. 

ROCKVILLE, IND.—At the annual meeting of the Marshall 
Citizens’ Telephone Company, Wilson W. Cummings was. elected 
a member of the board of directors. This company is in very 
good condition. When the company was organized about five 
years ago it had an indebtedness of over $1,000. The debt has 
been paid off and the company has a surplus of $500. 


ALBERT CITY, IA.—The Albert City Telephone Company held. 
its annual meeting a short time and elected officers. C. Y. 
Young was elected manager. Officers are: President, Dr. B. B. 
Bridge; vice-president, E. Carlson; treasurer, A. T. Kindwall; 
secretary, C. A. Miller. 


BANFIELD, MICH.—The stockholders of the Banfield Tele- 
phone Company met recently and elected the following officers: 
Dr. O. R. Cooper, president; C. H. Palmatier, vice-president; 
D. C. Stiles, secretary; A. M. Edmunds, treasurer, and Geo. 
Winters, manager. Reports showed the company to be in good 
condition, and the growth, in telephones for the year quite sat- 
isfactory. 

BREAK O’DAY, MICH.—The People’s Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany held its annual meeting and the reports showed the com- 
pany to be in good condition. L, B. Smith was re-elected presi- 
dent of the company; Fred Miller, secretary; Fred Holland, vice- 
president, and F. C. Risch, treasurer. Will Eckhart, Herbert 
Briggs and Elmer W. Monroe are the directors. 
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NATHAN, MICH'—The annual meeting of the Daggett, Nathan 
& Faithorn Telephone Company was held recently. A ‘dividend 
of 10 per cent was declared on all the old stock and of 7 per cent 
on the new. The report showed a surplus of over $900 after 
all expenditures had been made. The following directors and 
officers were elected: President, Paul Perrizo; vice-president, 
Clarence Harter; treasurer, Dr. Landsborrough, and secretary, 
C. W. Wilkins. Directors are: Paul Perrizo, Dr. Landsborrough, 
Eugene Houte, C. W. Wilkins and Clarence Harter. 


LIME SPRINGS, MINN.—Officers elected by the directors of 
the Lime Springs & Cherry Grove Telephone Company are: D. J. 
Nagel, president; H. Parchman, vice-president; Fred Hill, treas- 
urer, and A. Arneson, secretary. 


RAMEY, MINN.—The Morrill Telephone Company elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: J. M. Thoen, president; 


Clyde Young, vice-president; Bert Cheeley, secretary, and H. J. 
Schwartz, treasurer. 


RED WING, MINN.—D. M. Neill was elected president; C. A. 
Rasmussen, vice-president; V. S. Neil, secretary, and W. C. 
Krise, H. E. Akenson, R. L. Grondahl, A. G. Sherf, E. H. Moul- 


ton and N. H. Featherstone, directors of the Red Wing Tele- 
phone Company. 


WESTERN, MINN. (R. F. D. FROM CAMPBELL).—The di- 
rectors of the Western Co-operative Telephone Company have 
elected the following officers: W. S. Tooms, president; Owen 


Sholburg, vice-president; C. A. Fablan, treasurer, and BE. P. 
Barsby, secretary. ¥ 


FARMINGTON, MO.—Stockholders of the Farmington Tele- 
phone Company met and elected directors as follows: T. H. 


Stam, J. W. Buck, S. O. Tetley, J. H. Tetley, J. W. and E. T. 
Karsch. 


ROCK PORT, MO.—The annual election of the Rock Port Mu- 
tual Telephone Company resulted in the choosing of the follow- 
ing directors: J. M. Sliger, F. H. Schooler and Geo. H, Sly. 


BLAIR, NEB.—At the annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Arlington Independent Telephone Company the following 
Officers were elected: President, Fred Echtenkamp; vice-presi- 
dent, G. I. Pfeiffer; secretary, A. G. Ludwig, and H. W. Mar- 
shall, treasurer. 


PAPILLION, NEB.—At a recent meeting of the stockholders 
of the Home Telephone Company, Fred Trumble, C. S. West, 
C. W. Shobert, Mike Hughes and I. D. Clark were elected 
directors. : : 


SPENCERPORT, N. Y.—The annual meeting of the Ogden 
Telephone Company was held recently. Two directors, L. W. 
Adams and Joseph V. Rogers, were elected. An auditing com- 
mittee of James T. Truesdale, H. J. Rich and E. J, Adams were 
elected. ; 


DAYTON, ORE.—The annual meeting of the Yamhill County 
Mutual Telephone Company was held recently and the following 
officers elected: J. C. Nichols, president; J. W. Martin, vice- 
president; W. T. I. Tucker, secretary. The company is made 
up of 225 members. 


SHORTLESVILLE, PA.—Following is a list of the officers 
elected by the newly formed Shortlesville Rural Telephone Com- 
‘pany: President, O. F. Berger; vice president, J. W. Albright; 
secretary, Jas. C. Berger, and treasurer, A. J. Hoag. 


VOLANT, PA.—At the annual meeting of the Plain Grove 
Telephone Company the following directors were elected: C, H. 
Turner, M. A, Offutt, Wm. McCune, Sylvester Rogers, Winfield 
Rogers and H. M. Moore, 


FLANDREAU, S. D.—The Rural Reciprocal Telephone Com- 
pany recently elected the following officers: William Dailey, 
president; J. K. Duncan, vice-president, and H. A. Booth, treas- 
urer. 


WATERVILLE, WASH.—At the annual meeting of the Farm- 
ers’ Independent Telephone Company the officers elected for the 
ensuing year are as follows: J. C. Brenneschotze, president; M. 
M. Kuden, vice-president; W. E. Gaskill, secretary, and J. E. 
Leslie, treasurer. . 


HARRISVILLE, W. VA.—The stockholders of the Progressive 
Telephone Company have elected the following officers and 
directors for the ensuing year: Alfera Goff, L. Morris Law, 
J. W. Goff, Asa Hardman and H. G. Law. Alfera Goff, presi- 
dent; John A. Hall, vice-president; J. W. Goff, secretary; H. G. 
Law, treasurer, and H. H. Goff, general manager. 


DEER PARK, WIS.—The Deer Park Telephone Company at its 
annual meeting elected the following officers: President, J. Y. 
Thompson; secretary, Ed. Hanson; treasurer, H. C. Christopher- 
son. The company is in excellent financial condition and next 
spring a number of new lines will be constructed. 


HAMMOND, WIS.—Officers were elected as follows, at the an- 
nual meeting of the Hammond Telephone Company: President, 
George M. Leonard; vice president, P. McLaughlin; treasurer, 
L. J. Webster; secretary-manager, Andrew Hope. Directors are 
George Knipfel, T, Keating, P. Casey, Wm, Jost, P. McLaughlin, 
©. Hanson, and L. J. Webster. 


_ LIVINGSTON, WIS.—The Grant County Telephone Company 
held its annual meeting recently, and as a result of the election 
held the following have been named directors: J. H. Hartsook, 
Ed. Edgington, David Livingston, Pierce Nicholsin. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The following appears in the Daily Con- 
sular and Trade Reports of December 22: ‘An American consular 
officer in Russia has forwarded opportunities for the extension 
of American trade in that country, He requests that replies be 
sent to his office.’’ Further details may be received by applying 
to the Bureau of Manufacturers, applying to file number No, 121— 
Conduits. 


MONMOUTH, ILL.—The Monmouth Telephone Company suf- 
fered a great deal of damage in the recent sleet and snow- 


storms. Many of the company’s wires were torn down and some 
poles broken. However, the company was prompt in making 
repairs. 


TAMPICO, ILL.—John H. Daley has leased the telephones of 
the Tampico Farmers’ Company. 


CONRAD, IA.—The local telephone system was badly damaged 
in a recent electrical storm, about 400 poles being torn down and 
the damage amounting to about $1,400. 


ANTIOCH, KY.—In a letter to TELEPHONY, Messrs. Sweazy 
Brothers of this place report that this town is not supplied with 
telephone service of any kind, but that the people would be glad 
to have same, the nearest line being four miles away. 


MUSKEGON, MICH.—The Citizens Telephone Company has 
asked the city council for a thirty year franchise to construct 
and operate a telephone system in the city. To secure this 
franchise it is necessary to hold a special election and secure a 
three-fifths vote of the electors of the city, after which the 
franchise may be granted by the council. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINN.—Since the telephone company now 
operating in Fergus Falls has been proposing to install a new 
exchange and raise the rates to subscribers, local business men 
have applied to the city council for a franchise and will organize 
a local telephone company. 


GREENWOOD, NEB.—The Independent Telephone Company 
suffered great damages to its system by reason of the heavy 
sleet storm in that section. Mr. Pollock of that company esti- 
mates the damage to be fully $12,000 in Cass County, and that 
possibly the damage to the system will run as high as $20,000. 
The company is working vigorously reconstructing the lines. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y.—A new company recently given ar- 
ticles of incorporation is the Telephone Subscribers’ Protective 
Association. Its object is mainly to protect its members from 
overcharges. by telephone companies. The association purposes 
establishing a system of audit of accounts between telephone 
companies and the subscribers. A bureau of information will be 
also established for the members. The directors of the new as- 
sociation are: Harry B. Platt, I. S. Lembert and David Prayer. 


COLUMBUS, O.—M. Leon Fonfreds, one of the leading elec- 
trical experts of Paris, France, who was sent out by the French 
government to inspect the telephone systems in the United States 
with a view of instituting reforms in the system in France, vis- 
ited the plant of the Columbus Citizens’ Telephone Company 
recently. He made a close inspection of the system in vogue in 
Columbus and paid high compliments to the efficiency of the 
system and the management. He was accompanied by M. 
Lecocq, who acted as interpreter and who is also an electrical 
engineer of note. 


LIMA, O.—It is reported that a deal has been consummated 
whereby control of the Delphos Home Telephone Company is 
taken by the Lima Telephone Company. 


GUTHRIE, OKLA.—George Player, telephone expert of the 
telephone corporation filed complaints with the commission 
against eleven telephone companies of the state for alleged con- 
tempt of an order requiring full reports to be submitted. The 
cases are to be heard January 11. The telephone companies 
cited are: The Quahan & Mangum Telephone Company of Altus, 
the Chickasha of Ardmore, Custer City of Custer City, Billings 
& Red Rock of Billings, Farmers’ Mutual of Weatherford, 
Hastings of Hastings, Jennings of Jennings, Leger & Chickasha 
of Altus, Kingfisher of Kingfisher, Delaware of Nowata, and 
Marshall of Marshall. 


WESLEY, PA.—The Venango Telephone Company, of Westley, 
Venango County, Pa., held its annual meeting recently. The 
company signed a contract continuing their connection for two 
years with the Petroleum Telephone Company of Oil City, one of 
the most important Independent plants of Western Pennslyvania. 


DORCHESTER, WIS.—The Midway Telephone Company is 
having considerable trouble in extending its line into the town 
of Holton, one mile south of Dorchester. It is expected that the 
work will soon be allowed to go on without any further trouble. 

GREEN BAY, WIS.—The Fox River Valley Telephone Com- 
pany issued a short time ago a new directory for its telephone 
patrons. This directory shows a very substantial growth since 
the last issue in May. The company gives service directly to 
over 2,000 subscribers. 

MADISON, WIS.—The town of New Richmond is said to be 
having trouble with the Wisconsin Telephone Company in the 
matter of free service for the municipal offices. The town has an 
agreement with the telephone company similar to that which the 
city of Superior made with the Douglas Telephone Company. 
Under the ruling of the state supreme court, if such agreements 
were made before the passage of the public utilities law, they 
are valid and cannot be disregarded. The Wisconsin Telephone 
Company has been sending in bills monthly to the town for 
service, which it refuses to pay. No action has been taken as yet. 


A New Year’s Talk 


Whew! This is a sober occasion! TELEPHONY and 1910 
start their new volumes on the same day. What are we both 
up against? Publication days follow one after another so 
fast that we never thought of the coincidence until this week 
had begun, and evérything was lined up—or we might have 
sandwiched in a few special good things. Yet, we might have 
done just as we have done, too. 
just about as good as we know how every week—hbelieve it’s 
the steady plugging that gets there—and “Constant Reader” 
is the good old reliable friend we try to keep interested. 

About Appreciation. 

The man who wrote the letter reproduced on this page talks 
like a person who reads his papers—/is papers, that he picks 
out carefully, and buys for a purpose—pretty steadily. "We 
have never met Mr. Gerhard. But we hope he will be at the 
convention at Omaha next month, so we can get personally 
acquainted with him, at the time we see the rest of the men 
who are making Nebraska such a good telephone state. But 
there is one thing that seems to stand out in this man’s letter. 
We believe that he not only reads the paper he buys, but 
thinks about what he reads. His putting TELEPHONY in the 
same class with an- 
other good paper is a 
square sign, and we'll 
say frankly that it 
makes us feel good to 
have a letter like 
this to read over on 
New Year’s Day. It 
helps us to start jog- 
ging along through 
the new calendar at a 
proper gait. We hope 
you. have something 
of the same kind, that 
makes you feel the 
same way. 

We've been getting 
a good many mighty 
cordial, kind letters 
lately. Perhaps it’s 
the Christmas spirit. A man who doesn’t feel good at this 
season is either in hard luck, or gifted with a grouch so 
stiff that it won't bend. But these letters are pleasant, not 
merely because they express a kind thought. It is because 
they set out a genuine, intelligent sympathy with some of 
our plans, and show a spirit of co-operation. 

Smooth Progress and Bumps. 

It is hard to tell when you hit the mark in journalism, as 
in running a telephone company. A man may sit in the office 
and boss the collectors to a finish, get out every day and 
crack a few hard nuts himself, close up a difficult branch 
exchange contract, straighten out a tough rural line situa- 
tion, and be all prepared with a modest speech to hand back 
to the board of directors when they, tender him the antici- 
pated note of thanks—and then something happens. Perhaps 
an operator started the day wrong, and was a bit short with 
. Mr. Prominent Citizen, who stirs up a row about poor service 
or the City Council may decide that it’s time they got a 
little space in the papers and legislate the wires in certain 
back streets’ underground just as the dividend is being figured 
out. Yet, these little bumps, in the long run, helps the man- 
ager to run his job right. 

A Come-Back for the Kicker. 

We'd like to get more kicks in this office. We'll take a 

dollar’s worth of time to answer a kick any day, and that’s 


interests. 
utilities.” 


streak in it. 
papers. 


We try to make the paper: 


A COMMENT ON HONEST JOURNALISM. 


The “Farm Journal,” in its thirty-third year, in the January 1910 
issue, has the following to say in its editorial outlook column: 

“The merger of the Western Union Telegraph Company, with 
the Bell telephone company, lessens opposition, and farmers con- 
trolling Independent telephone lines should jealously guard their 
In no direction is competition so important as in public 


The “Farm Journal” is good, honest, truthful, and has no yellow 
“TELEPHONY” and “Farm Journal” are two good 
I am a subscriber for both. . I would like to see more honest 


papers get together, print good honest stuff, and throw out the yellow 
trash, and hot-air stuff. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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the quickest way for a man to get part of the cost of his sub- 
scription out of ts, if he thinks it’s due him. What’s more, 
if anyone will show us how, we'll improve the paper. Write 
in and see if we don’t! 

The Man Who Does Good Work. 

In looking over the voluntary contributions to TELEPHONY, 
we -find that a constantly increasing: number of them come 
from men who are in the habit of doing good work. They 
describe original improvements which have been put into ef- 
fect by men in different branches of the organization. We 
are doing all we can to impress our readers who are actually 
making progress with the desirability of joining in this work 
for the common good by sending in their own ideas. We do 
not particularly solicit untested ideas. No matter how clever 
a scheme may look when first figured out on paper, it is very 
often found that conditions occurring in practical work are 
slightly different. So it is the sort of new device which has 
proven its value in actual service that TELEPHoNyY’s readers 
want to hear about. 

The manager who has a good thing and wishes to pass it 
along to somebody else, so that he can help his neighbor 
in his work, is, we 
believe, coming to a 
point where he turns 
naturally to TELEPH- 
ONY as a medium 
which will make his 
device known prompt- 
ly to thousands of 
other telephone men 
who are likely to be 
interested in it. 

The Camera. 

The use of photog- 
raphy by telephone 
men seems to be in- 
creasing rapidly. Two 
or three years ago it 
was hard to find pic- 
tures of good tele-. 
phone work, and most . 
of those available were taken by professional photographers. 
Now there are hundreds of exchanges where the manager, 
the wire chief, or some one else on the staff makes a prac- 
tice of taking snapshots of interesting jobs as they are under 
way or completed. Many of these find their way to TELEPH- 
ony’s office as a result of the pride which their owners take 
in doing and showing a good piece of work. 

During the coming year we want the readers of TELEPHONY 
to continue to feel that their use of the paper is a business 
proposition. No man has a sensible excuse for taking the paper 
unless he reads it, and actually uses the information he gains 
as a means of increasing the prosperity of his company, enlarg- 
ing his own usefulness in telephone work, and increasing his 
income. When properly used, and properly assisted, a techni- 
cal paper having the news and industrial features contained in 
TELEPHONY can be made an exceedingly strong medium for 
raising the grade of an industry and of the men connected with 
it. We want each of our readers to come to understand and 
believe in this principle, and be mindful of his own duty in 
connection with it. Where his knowledge is above the common 
level, he can assist all other men to rise by simply passing over 
a simple description of his advance, to the journal which will 
care for its distribution all over the world. When he needs 
help, TELEPHONY will do its best to serve him as a friend in 
need in return for what he may have done for’ others. 


G. J. Gerhard. 
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The Classification of Fire Insurance Risks. 


The matter of fire insurance in telephone exchanges has 
It is true that 
some form of insurance is carried, but what are the rates 


not been receiving the attention it should have. 
paid for it? The insurance companies know that it costs 
them a certain amount to operate and pay losses, but that 
is for their total business and not for any particular class 
of insurance. In some cases the rates of insurance are 
too low to pay the losses for that particular class, but the 
rates on another class of risk are so high that the loss is 
made up. 

The result of this inequality of insurance rates has been 
These 
companies have materially lowered the rates for those who 


a number of mutual or class insurance companies. 


belong to them, but they are not able to carry all the insur- 
ance, and part of it has to be given to the old line or stock 
companies atthe rates set by them. These companies have 
no records whereby the profit or loss for each class of risk, 
such as telephone exchanges, flour mills, factories, etc., can 
be ascertained. Most states have laws providing for the 
filing of statistics by the companies, but in none of these 
can a classification of risks be found whereby the buyers 
of insurance could obtain information upon which to de- 
termine what a fair rate of insurance for their particular 
class of property should be. If laws were passed in each 
state compelling the various insurance companies to file 
a classification of experience showing every fire loss and 
the adjustment, then it could be determined by the proper 
state officials which rates were too high or too low and the 
proper equalization made. 

A movement has been started in Chicago looking to 
It is intended to 


and 


proper equalization of insurance rates. 


interest the various national trade organizations 


through them the state organizations. The various organi- 
zations by working together, it is believed, can bring about 
passage of laws by the legislature which will make the 
classification of experience possible and thus bring about 
a reduction of rates. 

There is no doubt but that this movement is a good one, 
and should be supported by the state telephone associations. 
As an instance of what may be accomplished by getting 
the telephone exchanges on a classified basis, and obtaining 
competition for the business, it may be said that a tele- 


phone company in one of the large cities has made a saving 
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of from $3,000 to $8,000 yearly on the premium paid for 
its exchanges. 

A report of the organization of the movement appears 
in another page of this week’s TELEPHONY. 


A Tip for Attorney General Denman. 

The Bell Telephone Company doesn’t take its own medi- 
cine. } 

Although working for a concern advertising universality 
of communication, the worthy publicity artists of the A. T. 
& T. Co. do not consider the interest people have in events 
outside their own bailiwicks. 

In Connecticut the Bell telephone company fears com- 
petition, and to prevent its creation is apparently adver- 
tising the Morgan purchases of Independent properties as 
effective in destroying “the life of trade.” Attorney Gen- 
eral Denman is asking questions in Ohio that show he is 
mighty suspicious. He should be interested in the follow- 
ing from the New Haven Register of Dec. 18, 1909: 

“Tt is specifically announced that the management of the 
Independent lines which Morgan has purchased will re- 
main as it is. They will still be Independent in their oper- 
ation. They will also, we must assume, be friendly, or at 
least not obstructive of the Bell line operations. This may 
have a more important bearing on Connecticut than we 
jusc now realize. With each legislature the effort to force 
a charter for an Independent line in Connecticut has grown 
more determined. In spite of the apparent truth that Con- 
necticut would be harmed and not profited by telephone ri- 
valry, a growing number of its citizens have been insist- 
ing that one or more Independent companies be admitted. 
It is entirely possible that the effort renewed at Hartford 
But with the Independent 


lines controlled by Mr. Morgan and controlled in a way 


in 1911 might be successful. 


friendly to the Bell, it is easy to foresee that there will be 
no renewal of the effort. He is not holding these lines for 
competition. He will not permit them to hamper the work 
of the Southern New England, which is a Bell line. There- 
fore the Southern New England will have free opportunity 
to continue its work of developing the service in Connecti- 
And that will be far better for the state than would 


the admission of a rival line.” 


cut. 


Why is there nothing like this in Ohio newspapers? 


Profit and Loss. 

How much did your plant make last year? How much 
more would you have made if you had cut out the leaks? 

It’s the little leaks on top of the big ones that break the 
back of an executive. But this is no reason for tackling 
the job of repairing with a rough hand, and overloading 
the operators, for example. 

A good deal can be done along the line of getting new 
business—making sure that it will be profitable first, then 
not sparing new plant or speed in installation if it proves 
in. Long-distance business is another item that can be 
developed. Here it is up to the local owner to see that 
he is not raising a crop for other people to harvest. If he 
needs partners, let him look to their character, and get 


good advice on the contract. If the other party is square, 
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and has the art of managing long-distance operating well 
developed, the small owner does well to let him control 
this part of the joint undertaking. The people at the 
home end of the wire will have enough to do getting 
business, and handling what comes in. By-products are 
available for helping out on the dividend. 

If there is anything wrong with the plant account, this. 
is a good time to correct it. There is many a system 
which can afford to hire an engineer and an accountant to 
see where it stands better than to run along and guess. 
There is a U. S. Supreme Court decision which says that 
depreciation must be accounted for and deducted from in- 
come from year to year. Postponing the day of reckoning 
does not help in those few plants which still bear the 
burden of the errors or greed of original promoters. 

The day of conservative financing, good plant, good 
service, and profitable rates, has come. Any plant lacking 
one or more of these elements has the experience of count- 
less others who have achieved the goal for a guide. 

ee ee ee 

How about those fellows within five hundred miles of Chi- 
cago who have been signing for Bell connections. This week's 
news shows the wisdom of the men who have waited. The 


new plant for Chicago had to come! 


Talking the Subscriber’s Own Language. 

Entering into the daily lives of nearly ten per cent of 
our people, yet telephone service is produced in a way 
which is mysterious to many well-informed persons. In- 
tricate as are the equations which determine the flow of 
voice currents. through induction coil, open wire, cable, 
impedance and condenser, who thinks these relations of 
sine and tangent, millivolt and henry must all be learned 
before one is qualified to speak of those other details which 
come near to the heart of the subscriber? ; 

“But we have no conductors in your vicinity, madam,” 
politely explained the contract agent, to pacify an impa- 
tient woman who had made inquiry after anxiously await- 
ing the new service. The use of the unfortunate special 
term “conductor” brought on a flood of expostulation based 
on a misunderstanding. 

In speaking with those who have not learned how the 
telephone business is carried on it is just as well to forget 
the handy words used “on the job,” and get down to every- 
day talk. 


telephone language off his tongue, but it pays. This lady 


One has actually to watch himself to keep the 


would have understood about “wires,’ “poles,’. perhaps 
even “cables” would not have been testing her information 
too far—but “conductors” were only associated in her mind 
with cars and orchestras. She had to use her imagination, 
jumped at a conclusion, was embarrassed at being set right, 
and left the office feeling unhappy—a bad start with a new 
subscriber. ) 

The public needs to know a lot about the telephone busi- 
ness, so that it can appreciate what an intelligent, zealous, 
devoted, overworked, underpaid servant is the telephone 
But 


the best way to give some medicines is in combination with 


man, and learn to set a true value on his exertions. 


familiar foods. 


A Letter to Troublemen 


By One Who Knows the Game 


Mr. Troubleman. without the aid of a good teacher. Your linemen always 
Dear Friend: We expect that you, like all members of have an experienced overseer, and so on. They all have 

the fraternity, fully believe that you are one-half the tele- some help but you—you are a free lance, as it were, guided 

phone company that employs you. No doubt some supe- by luck and your wire chief—and sometimes luck is the 

riority of knowledge, gained through experience, or what best leader to follow of the two. 

has been taught you by some friend or friends, places you In my opinion, there are at present in existence three 

on a plane above an ordinary lineman or instrument man; _ kinds of troublemen: 

and you were one of these so long that you wonderfully 1st. Those who know, and know they know. 

feel the advancement. If you are the real genuine thing, 2nd. Those who don’t know, but think they know. 

you are fully justified in a considerable proportion of your 3rd. Those who don’t know, and know it, but want to 

vanity. You and the collector are about the only men con- learn. 

nected with the company whom the subscribers meet. But The first does not need any instruction, the second kind 


the collector’s stop is short, as a rule, and you are the one doesn’t want it. To the third class belongs the man we 
who is expected to leave at each house and office a good im- are looking for. There is enough knowledge to pass all 
pression of the interests you represent. around and still have some left. To make a good clean 

To illustrate: you have a trouble slip of a grounded line, score at shooting trouble you must understand your arms 
it leads you to climb two or three dirty, moss covered trees, and ammunition. In other words, you should have a good 
then two or three poles, which have left practical, as well as tech- 
your hands and clothes in a rather dirty YE -YES MAM nical understanding of 
condition. You have to go into the cellar, of YOUR coal ON the exchange apparatus, 
climb up in a coal bin to get Pp Se ustoey UR as well as your lines and 

: BEFORE COMING IN, 

at the arrester, getting yourself telephones. The first 
covered with cobwebs, ashes, thing you should do is to 
coal dust, etc. You go about get some good electrical 
your work quietly, keeping an books and learn all you 
eye open for the countless ob- can about volts, amperes 
jects waiting to fall with a and ohms and their re- 
clatter. Then you brush up lation to each _ other. 
and go upstairs into a nice Learn all you can about 
room or hall, and— presto relays, resistance and in- 
chango, you are immediately duction coils, then ask 
transformed from an ordinary questions of your wire 
rough and ready “hiker” into chief; and if he is the 
a gentleman, with all the man he should be, he 
pleasant manners and will be glad to see you 
diplomacy of a bank getting interested and 
president. Then you pro- will do what he can to 
ceed about your work in help you. By the time 
a practical, workmanlike you have got so you can 
manner to do what you figure out your electrical 
came for. You find that examples you will have 
you have two jobs to do, seen a good deal of ap- 
one to fix the telephone, paratus. It is a good 
and the other to fix the plan to always remem- 


ARE You THE \ 
TROUBLE MAN?) If 


subscriber, who, perhaps, a ber that a troubleman 
wrathfully demands why You Are Transformed From a Hiker Into a Gentleman. has to use his imagina- 
the telephone was not tion and common 


fixed before and perhaps lays the blame on you. But it doesnot sense, and keep figuring out practical examples for yourself. 
make the slightest difference, what he or she has to say, or who A troubleman looks over apparatus and circuits and learns 
he blames, he has got to be repaired as well as the tele- how they should appear and act when everything is all right, 
phone, and if, as I remarked before, you are the real thing, but when there is trouble on the line he knows that things are 
you could leave the telephone and tell the individual that different from the way he learned them, and it is up to him 
it would not be in working order until day after tomorrow, to use his imagination in a sensible, logical way to find out 
and he would say “thank you, any time next week will do.” for himself what is most likely to be the trouble. 

The telephone business has made such rapid strides in You will.find in your gain of knowledge of these various 
the past few years that many men have not kept the pace things that your efficiency will grow, making the chief’s work 
in competency to handle the work properly. Your manager much easier as well as your own, also putting yourself in line 
is a business man, perhaps with very little practical knowl- for further advancement. In future letters to you I am going 
edge; your operators are trained in bunches with experi- to try in a simple, non-technical way, to tell you as much as 
enced eyes watching them; your wire chief has graduated possible about the twelve or more different classes of troubles 
from some school that has taught him all about electricity, we have with variations. Gee! it is time to go to bed—will 
circuits, construction, etc., in a technical way which with a drop you another page soon. 
little practical experience fits him to fill his position; either 
he has gained his knowledge in this way or he has had to 
do some hard studying for some years to be competent Fred Dewey. 
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Very truly yours, 


Telephone Fire Insurance 


Fire insurance in some form is regarded as an essential 
expense item to all well managed telephone companies. More 


than 92 per cent. of the companies reporting to us carry a line | 


representing a substantial percentage of the valuation of their 
buildings and switchboards; 6 per cent. carry an inadequate 
amount of insurance, and 2 per cent. carry no insurance at all 
on their property. Less than 10 per cent. of the companies 
reporting carry insurance on their income. Those who have 
been carrying this form of insurance for the longest period of 
time, are the strongest advocates of the practice. 

Managers of individual companies and committees repre- 
senting many companies have been comparing notes on all 
other items of expense, and working out different systems for 
operating their exchanges, with a view to reducing the oper- 
ating cost per telephone, but up to the time our committee 
was appointed some fifteen months ago, little or nothing had 
been done with reference to cost of insurance. 

You have been purchasing your insurance at the one-price 
insurance counter, believing you have no alternative, or ignor- 
ant or indifferent as to the cost of carrying your insurance. 

Our committee, which was indorsed by you one year ago, 
have found that it has cost the insurance companies less than 
25 per cent. of the premiums received to pay losses. Insurance 
statistics show that it costs approximately 40 per cent. of the 
premiums collected by different insurance companies from all 
sources to pay commissions and other operating expenses 
which equals approximately 65 per cent. of premiums to pay 
losses and operating expenses, leaving 35 per cent. profit. We 
also find that the telephone companies, in practically every 
case, are only attempting to insure their exchange and ware- 
house buildings, switchboards, and terminal equipment con- 
nected therewith and contents of warehouses; in some cases, 
large private branch switchboards are insured, or approximately 
20 per cent. of the investment; and in most cases the com- 
panies are carrying but 80 per cent. of this valuation. We 
believe it safe to average the telephone investment of the 
country at $100 per unit, 40 per cent. of which is indestructible 
by fire, this part being composed of real estate, underground 
conduits, underground cables, rights of way, franchise con- 
tracts, etc. Another 40 per cent. is so widely scattered as to 
make it impossible to suffer any heavy loss in any one fire, 
this part being covered by the following items: 

Pole lines, messenger wire, aeria] cable, open wire, interior 
wiring and drops, telephones, small private branch boards, etc. 

We find a growing sentiment, not only in the telephone busi- 
ness but in other lines of business, in favor of insuring in- 
comes. The average income per telephone in the United 
States, is more than $20 per unit. However, as a basis for 
our statement, we will take $20 as being the average. There 
are certain fixed expenses that a company must provide for, 
though its earning power might be entirely cut off due to a 
loss by fire in exchange equipment. Among these items would 
be employes under contract who are essential to the operation 
of the property, taxes, interest on the investment, rent in case 
the company does not own the building it occupies, and other 
fixed expenses which can be roughly averaged at 75 per cent. 
of the gross income, or $15 per telephone. This is the insur- 
ance heretofore referred to ‘as being popular with the telephone 
companies that have been protected for the longest period of 
time. 

We have also found that, in a great majority of cases, the 
companies have tried to protect themselves against sneak cur- 
rents with the latest improved protective apparatus, and yet 


*Report made by James B. Hoge, Chairman Insurance Committee, 
to the International Independent Telephone Assn., Chicago, Illinois, 
December 8, 1909. 
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you all know, or should know at least, that it is very easy for 
a careless employe to so neglect the maintenance of any ap- 
paratus as to destroy its efficiency. We find other companies 
that pay little or no attention to protective devices when in- 
stalling their equipment. We find that proper inspection of 
telephone properties by an inspector who is familiar with 
good telephone practice, similar to the inspection made by the 
boiler people, millers, mutual companies, sprinkler risks, and 
other insurance companies would be very beneficial. If the 
boiler insurance companies find a boiler neglected or ruined, 
the employe responsible for the negligence has as much diffi- 
culty in securing another position as the bonded man finds 
in getting another position of trust after being found short 
in his accounts. 

We find by investigation that many other lines of business 
have had similar experience when investigating their insurance 
conditions, and they have been enabled by specializing on their 
particular line, by establishing an inspection department, by 
keeping careful records showing cause of fires and notifying 
members so that proper precautions can be taken to avoid a 
similar occurrence, etc., to very materially reduce their losses 
and thereby reduce their insurance cost. A few notable cases are 
the millers and elevator men, the lumber interests, the bakers, 
the druggists, the street railways and electric light companies, 
wholesale and retail dry goods dealers, manufacturers, canners, 
ice manufacturers and many others that might be enumer- 
ated. 

We desire to call your attention to the fact that telephone 
risks in many ways are as well suited for this kind of insurance 
as any line coming under our observation. 

First: They are so widely scattered as to make it practically 
impossible to suffer two or more losses in one fire. 

Second: There is someone on duty at all times. The na- 
ture of their business is such as to make available to them 
the best means of notifying the fire department, and calling: 
help in case of emergency. Telephone companies are inter- 
ested in getting their exchanges back on an operating basis 
in the shortest time possible after a fire, as the exchange suffer- 
ing the loss is a part of their system and not a competitor. In 
other lines of business, it is quite common for them to be lo- 
cated in close proximity to each other in each city, so that 
when one suffers by fire, it is not at all unlikely for two or 
more risks to suffer loss. In practically every other line of 
business the companies are competitors so that the underwriters 
would have a selfish motive in delaying settlement or refusing 
a settlement with the view of putting a competitor out of 
business. 

With the foregoing data which was reported quite fully to 
the officers and committees of this Association at a meeting in 
Niagara Falls, Canada, September 4 and 6 last, your committee 
was authorized to organize “The Telephone Fire Insurance Ex- 
change” with the view of carrying a portion of each com- 
pany’s insurance. At the meeting, more than $1,000,000 of 
insurance was pledged. Your committee has had prepared, 
by competent insurance attorneys in Cleveland and Chicago, 
a power of attorney contract, very similar to the contracts 
prepared and in use by other lines of business in handling 
their insurance; each applicant is required to sign when becom- 
ing a member and which briefly provides as follows: 

First: That The Telephone Fire Insurance Exchange, in 
writing a portion of their insurance, will charge the regular 
established insurance rate, after paying losses and operating 
expenses. ‘The balance will be divided into thirds, one-third 
paid back to the policy holding company annually in proportion 
to the premiums paid by it during the period, the other two- 
thirds being credited to its account with the Insurance Exchange 
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until it equals 15 cents per unit, after which the entire saving 
will be paid back to it annually. 

Second—A member can withdraw from the Exchange at 
any time by canceling the power of attorney contract, after 
which its liability as an underwriter will be limited to those 
policies which had been issued prior to the date of can- 
cellation, and its liability as an underwriter on all policies 
must be canceled inside of three years, at which time it 
may take down its surplus credit in full. A company on 
becoming a member assumes a contingent liability of not 
to exceed 7 cents per telephone unit. This contingent 
liability will not act as a surplus fund for the Telephone 
Fire Insurance Exchange until such time as two-thirds of 
the annual saving heretofore referred to amounts to 7 
cents per unit, after which the contingent liability is elim- 
inated. We believe, inasmuch as we are charging the 
regular rates, and that it now takes less than 65 per cent 
of premiums to pay losses and operating expenses, that 
it will only be an extreme emergency that would require 
your committee to call upon our members for any por- 
tion of the contingent liability. The business is managed 
by an advisory committee of twenty-five telephone men 
and the attorney-in-fact. The advisory committee select 
five of their members to act as an executive committee 
between meetings of the advisgry committee. The pres- 
ent committee consists of E. H. Moulton, Minneapolis. 
Minn.; B. G. Hubbell, Buffalo, N. Y.; Chas. West, Harris- 
Diode AOD avicse Parkersburg, VW. Va.; James B. 
Hoge, Cleveland, Ohio. These members are to select the 
larger committee from the members taking out insurance 
during the year 1910. 

We have sufficient membership and business promised 
to warrant us in carrying a $10,000 policy on any one risk. 
As our membership and business increases, we will be 
able to increase this amount from time to time with 
safety. 

In addition, there are two points we desire to make 
prominent, wherein we believe we can help all telephone 
companies at once and at the same time get our Telephone 
Fire Insurance Exchange thoroughly established. 

First—There is probably not a company in the United 
States today that is unable to give us at least one policy 
for from $500 to $10,000 of insurance. In most cases you 
can give us a substantial policy covering your income, as 
few companies are carrying that kind of insurance. We 
have arranged a system of reports commencing with De- 
cember 1, whereby the manufacturing companies advise us 
monthly as to the equipment in their factory to enable us 
to suggest quickly to any company that may suffer loss 
on a property where we are carrying income insurance, 
what factories are prepared to figure on apparatus giving 
quick delivery with a view to getting them back on an 
operating basis at the earliest possible moment. We can 
also arrange to secure material much more quickly than 
some of the operating companies could do, and help out 
in other ways to get an exchange equipped to take care 
of its business in the shortest possible time and thereby 
save a substantial amount of the loss to The Telephone 
Fire Insurance Exchange on its income insurance loss. 

In order to get this proposition clearly in your minds, 
an illustration at this point might be of assistance. 

One company reporting to us has approximately 2.500 
operating units (or telephones), operated from three ex- 
changes, owns two buildings which cost $5,000, three 
switchboards which cost $15,000. It carries $2.500 insur- 
ance on buildings, $13,500 on switchboards; rate on build- 
ings 85 cents per $100, on switchboards $1.30 per $100, 
total cost per annum—$2,500 at 85 cents equals $21.25; 
$13,500 at $1.30 equals $175.50; total, $196.75. The insurance 
company receiving this $196.75, according to the data we 
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have gathered, would set aside 25 per cent, or $49.19, for 
payment of losses; 40 per cent, or $78.70, for agent’s com- 
sion and operating expenses; 35 per cent, or $68.86, for 
profit; total, $196.75. If this company were able to carry 
its entire insurance with the Telephone Fire Insurance 
Exchange, it would assume a contingent liability of $175 
on becoming,a member. The rate charged by us would 
be the same as it is paying at the present time. We would 
pay back to it at the end of the year $22.95. We would 
credit up to its account, against this contingent liability 
at the end of the year, $45.91, providing our operating 
expenses had run as high as those of the regular insurance 
companies do at the present time. We believe we can 
operate for very much less. < 

The company referred to has an income of approxti- 
mately $50,000 per annum. It does not carry any insur- 
ance on income, so in case of its switchboards being 
destroyed, its bond interest, dividends, taxes and employes 
would not be protected. If it had $86,500 of “Use and 
Occupancy” or rental insurance, which would protect it 
to the extent of $100 per day for each day it was out of 
commission, it would be quite well protected on all of 
these items. The “Use and Occupancy” rate, 40 per cent 
of the switchboard rate, would make this insurance cost 
52 cents per $100, or $189.80. If the Insurance Exchange 
were able to carry all of this insurance on the basis of 
65 per cent of the premium paid, total cost would be 
$133.37, and the total cost on the building and switchboard 
$127.89, a grand total of $261.25 as against $196.75, which 
it is now paying. In other words, it would have $52,500 
of insurance, or an increase of $36,500 at a net increase of 
$54.51 in cost. We do not expect to carry all of this 
company’s or any other company’s insurance, but we 
believe that by carrying a safe portion we can save you 
money and have a good influence on insurance matters in 
general. 

We should be glad to carry a policy on each of these 
three risks which would probably aggregate $25,000 that 
we would carry. This would increase the amount carried 
by the old line or present companies $11,500 which would 
give the company much better protection. A company 
has come to my notice whose stock is owned very largely 
by banks. Should a company whose stock is controlled 
in this manner suffer a loss, or have to suspend dividends, 
its stock would no longer be a legal investment for banks, 
because under the banking acts of almost every state, 
securities in companies which have not paid regular divi- 
dends cannot be purchased, and in many cases cannot be 
accepted as collateral. All companies are interested in 
meeting these emergencies. Someone says “we will set 
aside our premiums and carry our own insurance.” Is 
that safe? Are you not safer carrying it along with several 
hundred other companies? How can you get the greatest 
benefit? 

First—By each company giving us its fullest co-opera- 
tion. You ask how you can do this. Become a member 
of the Telephone Fire Insurance Exchange. Give us a list 
of the insurance you are now carrying, maturities, forms 
of policies, etc: If you will fill out the application blanks 
we furnish, you will know more about your own insur- 
ance than most of you do at the present time—some of 
you will find that your insurance doesn’t insure today, 
largely because you have not given the matter proper per- 
sonal attention. After becoming a member yourself, get 
your neighboring company interested. If we can save 
traveling expenses going after this business, it makes 
that much more for dividends at the end of the year. 

If you had an opportunity to join an association that 
could show a substantial saving on the purchase of your 
material, you would be likely to join; here is not only 
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an opportunity to save, but also a chance to lessen the 
liability of loss, which is the final analysis for insurance 
costs to everyone. 

We desire complete data on all fires on telephone prop- 
erty whether or not we are carrying a policy on the risk; 
will you help us to get it? 


The Problem of the Telephone. 


Under this caption the Scientific American ot February 17, 
1883, editorially discusses the telephone of that day and makes 
suggestions of improvements tending toward. increasing its 
efficiency. Among other things, it says: “The results to be 
obtained are continuity, uniformity and reliability of action, 
increased volume of sound, freedom from external disturbances, 
increased distances and better service for less money. 

“Why should not the telephone speak out in the ordinary 
conversational tone and why should it not be spoken to in the 
same tone without the necessity of being near the instrument? 
Why should not the distance over which conversation is car- 
ried on equal telegraph distances? Of course, we know that 
electricians and scientists have struggled with these problems 
but what are the results?” 

“The fact that more than 500 patents have been issued for 
telephonic improvement will naturally discourage inventors, 
but let the student of telephony consider that there is a great 
similarity between many of the telephone inventions; that the 
majority of inventors are wedded to certain accepted theories 
and finally that most, if not all of them, are in the same 
groove and that to obtain new results there must be a radical 
departure from the reigning idea; then he will look for means 
and methods differing from those of his predecessors.” 

“In what the telephone of the future will consist we cannot 
predict; but it should be capable of talking and being talked 
to as one person talks to another and a man in New York 
should be able to transact business orally with another in Chi- 
cago or San Francisco.” 

After reading this over, it is interesting to see what has ac- 
tually developed in the improvement to the telephone in the 
past 27 years. The old style receiver which was used for both 
hearing and talking has been replaced by the modern receiver 
and transmitter, and some firms advertise that their instru- 
ments are indestructible. The distances have been materially 
increased, but as yet it is not possible to talk from New York 
to San Francisco. Daily conversation, however, takes place 
every day between Omaha and Boston, approximately one-half 
the distance from New York to San Francisco. When the 
Pupin invention introducing loading coils at intervals in long- 
distance cable lines for the purpose of increasing the efficiency 
of transmission was announced, it was thought that it would 
soon be possible to talk to Europe, and also from New York 
to San Francisco. Difficulties arose, however, which have not 
as yet been overcome. It is said, however, that means have 
been discovered by which the coils can be made available for 
the aerial long-distance wires and that it will soon be possible 
to talk from New York to San Francisco. 

In most cases the telephone wires are strung on poles which 
carry no other wires. Frequent transpositions are made so 
that there is but little noise due to inductive disturbances. 

Since the expiration of the Bell patents, many cities have 
had telephone competition and the service has been bettered 
and the rates lowered from those charged when the Bell had a 
monopoly. 

As to the loud speaking receiver, types have been developed 
for various special purposes, but none is in everyday use in 
the business life of the cities. The same style of receiver which 
must be placed to the ear when listening and the same type 
of transmitter requiring the mouth of the user to be brought 
close to it, used twenty years ago are in use today. There 
surely is opportunity for something radically different. 
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The patents issued to inventors are along the same gen- 
eral lines there being but few radical departures so that there 
is room for other inventions which may direct the telephone 
development along entirely different channels. 


The Telephone. 


-Here’s to you! Steel 

Cheers to you! And 
Telephone! Revolving 
Rancor Wheel and 
And spite Diaphragm. 
And a mighty You're only a 
Sight Sham. 

Of You haven’t a 
Tender sighs Tongue 

And Ora 

Business lies Lung, 

Have come And yet you 
And gone SPEAK! 
Along your You haven’t 


Copper highway, An ear, and 


It’s nobody’s Yet you 

Biz, HEAR! 

But Some day you 

Gee Whiz! Think May 

Of the MAGS ; 
Kisses of Gay, 

1000’s of And say, 

Misses What you'll 

You’ve had. Tell will— ; 
Execrable Well— ge 
Taste to Raise 

Waste HELL—O ‘ 
A kiss on Central, 

You—thing of Ring Off! 


Rubber and —Life. 


The Money Value of One Day’s Telephone Service. 


A suburban telephone subscriber in the Boston district of the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Company, says Electrical 
Review and Western Electrician, took occasion recently to de- 
termine the actual value of one day’s service in connection with 
his business. During this day he called up eight parties from 
his own telephone, received five incoming calls, and called three 
times in the transaction of business on other lines than his own 
wire. The actual cost of this use of the telephone facilities of 
his community was twenty-eight cents, the rental of his own 
instrument being eight cents, and the in and out of town charges 
twenty cents. 

Assuming that the transaction of business took the same time 
over the telephone that it would have in a personal visit, and 
allowing one minute per call to obtain the desired party, it was 
found that the use of the telephone made a net saving of three 
and one-half hours, compared with the actual time it would have 
taken under the most favorable circumstances to make the 
rounds of the different parties in a well-planned trolley and 
steam railroad circuit. To have visited the called parties in 
person would have necessitated traveling 25 miles inside the 
metropolitan district, at a conservative cost of fifty cents, and 
this time would have been largely wasted so far as productive 
work went. This business man’s time happened to be worth 
approximately $1.25 per hour, so that the actual net saving in 
the day’s use of the telephone was $4.62. This was made up as 
follows: Credit to telephone, three and one-half hours at $1.25, 
and fares for 25 miles; total, $4.90. Debit to telephone (cost 
of service), $0.28. Net saving, $4.62. 

The results clearly indicate that even to the man of small 
means the telephone is a definite money saver, and that its 
yearly net value to even a moderate sized community may 
tightly be expressed in the millions of dollars. 
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Novel Trucks for Laying Telephone Cables in Germany. 
By F. Brinkman. 


Telephones and telegraphs in Germany are in the hands 
of the government postal authorities, and men in uniform 
undertake the laying of cables and installing of apparatus. 
Pictures here presented show the scene at the first trial 
of a novel device which has been recently patented there. 

Formerly cable drums were carried on teams which, al- 
though they were built with low bottoms, did not permit 
quick and easy loading and unloading. With the newly 
invented trucks this will be different. As can be seen the 
drums are only a very few inches from the ground, so that 
the lifting distance is small. The frame has a triangular 
shape with one open end like a fork, but this is closed 
again when the drum is in its place. This crossbar serves 
to stiffen the truck. In Fig. 1 it is seen lying on the 
ground. It is then bolted to the legs of the frame and 
helps also to distribute the load equally upon the three 
wheels. This is a special feature, as each wheel has been 
so placed that it receives almost exactly the same load as 
the others, and this facilitates the operators in pushing 
the car forward. On the frame are vertical posts, each 
provided with a slot and many holes. On these rests the 
axis of the drum, which is lifted by “pumping” two hand 
levers and changing the supporting bolts from one hole to 
the next above. As a rule three men can do the work, 
two handling the bars, the third putting the bolt in place. 
No great force is required, as the bars are long. 

A good feature is that, unlike the existing types, the 
car has no floor and the trucks can be lifted up from any 
point without moving it. The car is simply pushed into 
place with its open end toward the load, and after the 


-cross-bar is bolted it is lifted a few inches: One will 
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to the inside of the frame in order to avoid a direct con- 
tact of drum and girders. But while the device is being 
transported revolution of the drum is not desired, and to 
prevent it two clamps can be screwed toward the wood of 
the drum to hold it firmly. Usually even the heaviest drums 
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Fig. 2—Unreeling Cable Showing the Use of the Novel Truck. 


can be pulled by men, but in cities with steep inclines or 
very bad roads horses may be used by adding a simple 
extra attachment. 


Cumberland’s Right to Occupy Mt. Vernon, Ind., Being 
Tested in Courts. 

Special Judge Oscar M. Welborn has been hearing the 

case of the City of Mt. Vernon, Ind., against the Cumber- 

land Telephone & Telegraph Company. The Cumberland 


Fig. 1—Placing the Cable Reel Upon a Novel Cable Laying Truck Used in Germany. 


notice also two brakes, which serve two purposes, one being 
applied on inclines, the other when a cable is wound off, 
as the pull of the cable would otherwise move the vehicle. 
The heavy drum can revolve freely. This is made possible 
by another device, comprising two guiding pulleys riveted 


has been having considerable trouble with this city for 
years, and in January, 1909, the City Attorney was in- 
structed to force the company to pull up its poles and get 
cut of town. Upon failure to comply with due notice to 
leave, the ouster suit now under trial was filed. 


The Clearing House and Traffic Commission ~ 
By H. E. Bradley 


Chairman of the Independent Telephone Traffic Commission. 


The demand for long distance business, especially in the 
Independent field, brought complications which few, if any, 
of us had ever thought of before. The question of joining 
together a large number of individual systems in a manner 
which would make commercial interchange possible was in 
itself a task of mountainous proportions, but when once it 
was finally accomplished we found that we were up against 
a task of little, if any, smaller proportion. That task was 
the devising of some scheme whereby each of the individual 
companies should receive exactly its part of each dollar’s 
worth of business interchanged with his neighbors; its share 
to the fraction of a cent, no more, no less. When we stop 
to think that messages of 25 to 50 cents must be divided be- 
tween from five to seven and sometimes as many as ten com- 
panies, and that thousands of such messages must be handled 
each month, it is easy to understand the almost hopeless task 
that presented itself. However, the genius of man proved 
equal to the task, and from this demand came the traffic asso- 
ciation, or clearing house. 

The toll clearing house, or traffic association of today has 
become as essential to the telephone companies in the proper 
settlement of interchangeable business, as the bank clearing 
house has to the mercantile business of our country. It is 
to be regretted that this fact is not more fully realized by 
the companies, that there are still so many skeptical ones who 
are afraid to try that which has proven of such great benefit 
to others. I have yet to learn of a company resigning from a 
clearing house because of unfair treatment. Two or three 
cases have been brought to my attention where a company 
wished to resign because it was not getting a few dollars 
each month which did not and never had rightfully belonged 
to it. A clearing house is and must be, if properly man- 
aged, absolutely impartial, treating all companies, large and 
small, with equal fairness. The small company is just as 
much entitled to the originating commission and line mile- 
age on its hundreds as the large company is to its share of 
its thousands. 

Just as every new subscriber added to an exchange in- 
creases the strength of a company, just so every new com- 
pany joining the clearing house adds to its strength and in- 
fiuence. There is, however, this one material difference; with 
the increase in subscribers, cost of operation increases pro- 
portionately, while with the clearing house, after once prop- 
erly established and systematized, the addition of a num- 
ber of new companies does not greatly increase the cost of 
operation, and materially decreases the cost of membership 
to the individual company. It is therefore advisable for any 
company, or any number of companies, who are contemplating 
the organization of a clearing house, to see if there is not 
one already established which can handle their business; and 
if so, a careful comparison between the cost of organizing 
and maintaining a clearing house, and the joining of one al- 
ready in operation, will readily convince them that the latter 
is by far the cheaper and better plan. 

What is the secret of the success of all large business en- 
terprises today? Just this—systematizing of operating methods 
in all departments. It is upon the foundation of system that 
the clearing house is built.. Each member is looked upon 
as a department, and the work of handling the business of 
that company so systematized that all will fit together as a 


unit. The aim of the clearing house is: 


*Abstract of a paper presented at the convention of Inter- 
national Independent Telephone Association. 
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First, to systematize rates on interchangeable toll business; 
second, to systematize methods of routing such business; third, 
to systematize methods of reporting and checking such busi- 
ness; fourth, to systematize methods of making settlement 
on such business; and, fitth, to make each of these systems 
as simple and inexpensive as possible, so that they may be 
as easily understood and handled by the small company as. 
by the large one. 

There are many other ways in which the clearing house can 
be, and is, of the greatest help to its members. New oppor- 
tunities are presenting themselves every day, where matters. 
are of equal importance to all members, and these it is found 
can be more easily handled through the clearing house. Espe- 
cially is this true in such matters as the adopting of a stand- 
ard method of handling toll business, a standard code of sig- 
nals and the training of operators to the use of that code. 

Those who are members of a clearing house know its worth, 
and need no encouragement to stick to it, and swear by it. 
To those who don’t belong, let me say in passing that you 
are standing in your own light and casting a shadow upon 
the opportunity of yourselves and your neighbors to grow, 
to develop, to earn more money. With the conception and’ 
development of the clearing house came new and unexpected’ 
complications. We all recognize the fact that the same ends. 
may be accomplished by many different methods, and yet we 
must and do admit that there is always one shortest and best 
route between two given points, one best method of accom- 
plishing desired results. 

With the gradual development of long distance business, 
messages began to slip through from the members of one 
clearing house to the members of another, and here it was. 
found that the different methods pursued by different clear- 
ing houses caused a great deal of trouble, and needless delay 
in settlement. These conditions made it apparent to those 
active in the management in the several clearing houses that 
some methed must be devised whereby such messages could be: 
promptly and correctly handled. In order to arrive at that 
one best method of doing things of mutual benefit to all, a: 
meeting of the active heads of the different clearing houses. 
was held in Chicago in December, 1908. Very little con- 
certed thought had been given to the subject previous to: 
that time, and it was found that the time was then far too» 
short to do the matter justice. A meeting was therefore ar- 
ranged to be held in Philadelphia in April, 1909, at which: 
time the Independent Telephone Traffic Commission was or- 
ganized. The object of the meeting was to take up separately: 
each part of the work of settlement of interchangeable busi- 
ness, to find the one best method of doing that part, and’ 
then for all to adopt that method. This plan was carried out 
to the letter. Some of the subjects taken up by the commis-- 
sion at this meeting were: 

The proper division of interchangeable mileage; the proper 
disposition of non-members mileage; the most equitable com- 
mission to be allowed on cash receipts; the best method of 
determining interchangeable rates; the best method of routing 
interchangeable business; the disposition of franked and’ 
coupon business; the best method of pro-rating; the handling 
and re-adjusting of check errors; the effect of the clearing 
house agreement upon existing agreements between connect- 
ing companies, and the publishing of tariff and route books. 
end rate sheets. 

Each of these subjects was taken up in turn, every pos- 
sible argument exhausted, and final recommendation of the- 
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commission recorded. These recommendations have been 
printed in booklet form, and can be procured from the sec- 
retary of the commission, Mr. R. E. Mattison, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. It is not the object or desire of the commission to 
dictate to any clearing house or company, but it does wish 
to co-operate in every possible. way with any and all who are 
interested in the subject of clearing house work. 

At the present time there are sixteen states wholly or partially 
covered by clearing houses or traffic associations, and in every 
instance the recommendations of the commission have been, 
or are now being put into effect. In some cases this change 
was comparatively easy, while in others it meant consider- 
able work, such as the modification of contracts, and a general 
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education of the companies as to the benefits to be derived 
from the change. As a whole, however, they are taking kindly 
to these changes, for they find that it means a simplifying of 
what is at the best a complicated part of the busniess. In the 
present day every line of business is striving to establish the 
most simple and economical, and yet most satisfactory sys- 


-tem for the handling of its work and those are the objects 


which the clearing house and Traffic Commission are striving 


‘to establish and maintain for the Independent telephone com- 


panies throughout the entire gountry. Co-operate with them, 
whether you are a member of a clearing house or not, and 
you will find that it means a better and more simple method 
of handling a better and larger class of business. 


Collections 
By F. V. Newman 


Assistant to General Manager, Citizens’ Telephone Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


In order to make a success of collections in the telephone 
business, one must keep “everlastingly at it.’ In our Dusi- 
ness, as in many other mercantile institutions, it has been 
necessary to change the methods of collection. The conveni- 
ence of the telephone, close competition, and the desire to 
have the larger subscription list, has sometimes compelled us 
to open accounts which have been found undesirable. Then 
again, local conditions must be considered. We have learned 
by experience that the privileges for the payment of bills ac- 
corded some of the original subscribers were too liberal, and 
it now becomes a case for diplomacy to change these customs 
without causing a feeling of animosity on the part of the sub- 
scriber. 

New telephone companies profit by the experience of older 
companies, and, as a rule, put in vogue the discount plan for 
payment of rental accounts. That is to say, the rates are fixed 
sufficiently high to allow the subscribers a discount if they 
comply with the rule, and pay at the office within a certain 
period. We have endeavored to introduce the discount plan 
where it is feasible. Sometimes the franchise we have ac- 
cepted prevents the increase of rates, and we could not afford 
to reduce the present net rate to allow of this discount. In 
the largest exchange our company operates, where the fran- 
chise prevented an increase in the rates of subscribers located 
in the city, we were able to persuade 90 per cent of those sub- 
scribers located in the rural districts to accept the higher rate. 
It was necessary to compel about 10 per cent to accept the 
discount rate. The first quarter this plan was in vogue, over 85 
per cent of these subscribers paid their bills promptly at the 
office and availed themselves of the discount, the balance paying 
the increased rate. 

In our company’s system we operate 80 exchanges, consist- 
ing of about 30,000 subscribers’ stations. The annual rental 
charges are approximately $500,000. In the majority of the 
exchanges we cannot change to the discount plan, on account 
of the franchise conditions. It, however, behooves us to sys- 
tematize and have good supervision over collections. The 
general manager maintains in his office a record on which a 
quick comparison of one year’s business may be had. This 
is so subdivided as to show the comparison by years, quarters 
and months, and includes the rental, tolls, miscellaneous 
charges, and the collections and outstanding balance due 
monthly. The records are carefully scrutinized each month, 
and conditions noted. A duplicate set of the cards is retained 
by the general manager’s assistant and the traveling auditors. 
Whenever the results of comparison are unfavorable, the mat- 
ter is brought to the attention of the exchange manager at 
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the place in question, with a request for an explanation. We 
endeavor also to create enthusiasm by furnishing managers with 
the data and the results of successful collectors. The favor- 
able showing of another exchange creates a rivalry, and sug- 
gestions of sticcessful managers are adopted. The traveling 
auditors, coming in personal contract with the exchange man- 
agers, can give good advice and suggestions. These plans keep 
up the good work. 

Those who have had experience in collecting telephone com- 
panies’ accounts, realize that it is often difficult to be firm in 
demands, owing to the exchange managers and collectors 
coming often in touch with the subscriber in a social way. 
By good supervision and systematic efforts we have been 
able, in many cases, to obtain payment in advance of rental 
accounts where the subscriber has been in the habit of paying 
his account in the latter part of the quarter. In one of the 
exchanges we recently succeeded in inducing the majority oi 
subscribers to make their payments at the company’s office 
instead of waiting for the collector to call. We are also about 
to adopt the plan of mailing all rental bills on postal cards. 
This is a time saver, as large quantities can be mailed promptly, 
which often require weeks to render by collector. Then you 
must consider the economy in postage and collector hire. 

In the general office of this company, by use of the address- 
ing machine, we address 25,000 of the exchange rental bills. 
The stencils are so cut that they show telephone number, 
name, and address. This system saves considerable labor and 
expense over the old method of making out the bills in writing. 

We have not as yet adopted the plan of clearing our rental 
bills through the local banks, but I believe this idea has its 
merits and should be carefully considered. 

I believe the secret of good collections is to endeavor to 
eliminate from the minds of our employes the idea that they 
should continue the collection methods along the line of the 
customs adopted when the companies were first organized. New 
conditions need up-to-date methods, and as no business can 
stand still, we must all keep everlastingly at it if our books 
are to show the balances on the right side of the ledger. 


Telephones for Turkish Capital. 

London papers announce that, subject to the approval of the 
Ministry of Finance, the commission appointed to examine 
proposals for the construction and working of a telephone 
system in Constantinople, Turkey, has awarded the concession 
to Mr. H. Laws Webb, representing a syndicate composed of 
the Western Electric Company, the British Insulated & Helsby 
Cables, and the French Thomson-Houston Company, and also 
certain persons connected with the National Telephone Com- 
pany. 


Working Toward Tel-Vision 


During the past few years, scientists have been engaged on 


the problem of Tel-vision in endeavoring to discover means’ 


whereby likenesses of people may be transmitted instantan- 
eously over wires by use of electricity. As yet this has not 
been accomplished, but the idea for doing so seems to have 
been discovered. 

Two Frenchmen, George Rignoux and M. A. Furnier have 
a method for reproduction of photographs over wires in which 


Reproductions of Actual Photographs Sent From Paris to London 
by the Thorne Baker System of Telautography. 


selenium is used. As is known, selenium is very sensitive to 
light, and its resistance to an electric current varies according 
“o the amount of light which falls upon it. The Rignoux- 
Fournier method involves the use of a frame containing 10,000 
selenium cells connected with the line wires. In front of this 
frame or screen a bright light is placed. The object, the like- 
ness of which is to be transmitted, is placed before the selenium 
frame and the light reflected from the object passes through 
the cells in a degree varying with the light and shade on the 
object. The variations thus produced in the selenium cells are 
transmitted or telegraphed, over the wires to the receiving end, 
where they are received upon a revolving mirror as variations 
of light and shade. This mirrored picture is then thrown upon 
another selenium screen, thus giving a reproduction of the 
image upon the screen of the transmitting apparatus. 

There is no doubt but that in time apparatus will be per- 
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fected whereby a person telephoning to another may be able to 
see the person to whom he is talking and the above is inter- 
esting for that reason. 

Along this line is the Thorne Baker system of telautography 
for telegraphing pictures. A paper was recently read before 
the Royal Society of Arts, London, Eng., by Mr. T. Thorne 
Baker, giving a description of this system. The particulars 
of this system, taken from the Journal of the Society, are as 
follows : 


_tering is rendered impossible. 


In this system of photo-telegraphy, a Caselli transmitter is 
employed. The half-tone photographs are printed in fish glue 
on lead foil, and the lines are pressed into the soft metal, 
so that there is no friction at the style. This tends to give 
better synchronism, and prevents vibration of the style or 
tracer. The mechanism of the style is also of an improved 
type, and the “needle” is so balanced that vibration or chat- 
The receiver is very simple, 
and is, in appearance, the facsimile of the transmitter. A piece 
of chemically prepared paper is wrapped around the (metal) 
cylinder, and the current received is passed through the style 
into the cylinder, via the paper. Every time current flows, a 
chemical mark appears on the paper by electrolytic action, as 
in the. Bakewell telautograph. But the paper is sufficiently 
sensitive to record five or six hundred dots a second; while 
the receiver is fitted with simple regulating gear by means of 
which the distortion of the currents caused by their passage 
thréugh a long-distance line can be completely overcome. 

At the sending station there is a revolving metal drum, and 
a style travels laterally so as to trace a spiral path across it. 
A single line half-tone photograph is wrapped round the 
drums, and the lines in the picture act therefore as inter- 
rupters of the current sent into the telephone line. At the 
receiving end the style feeds the paper with current, decom- 
position is effected, and a dot appears each time the sending 
style comes in contact with the lead foil; 7. e., when it is be- 
tween two lines. A weaker current also flows through the 
style and drum in the opposite direction. 

The battery used to supply this current is divided into two 
components. In series with each is an adjustable inductance 


Scheme of 
Balancing 
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Diagram of Circuit Connections of the Thorne Baker System of 
Photo-telegraphy. 


with soft-iron core and an adjustable resistance, one end of 
each resistance being joined. One end of each battery goes 
to the receiver, so that the whole arrangement acts as 
a shunt on it, or on the line. Between the sliding con- 
tacts of the resistance is a variable capacity. 

It is evident from line tests that when an intermit- 
tent current with agperiod is transmitted, such as hap-- 
pens in the transmission of a half-tone photograph, sec- 
ondary surges are set up differing in phase from the 
original waves, since, without the line compensator, 
there is an elongation of each dot, gradually ‘tapering 
off in the manner of a wave-train. By sliding along the 
various contacts in the “balancer” it is easy to make 
the dots crisp and clear, so that the receiver, ordi- 
narily sluggish and completely useless on a long line, 
becomes exceedingly rapid in action. z 

The necessity for, and great value of, the variable con- 
denser, only became apparent when pictures were transmitted 
by the telectrograph from Paris to London, where the sub- 
marine cable enters into the circuit. Previously the condenser 
had been made a part of the balance from theoretical motives, 
but it appears to be essential when working over a distance 
of any magnitude, as was the case in transmitting the accom- 
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panying pictures. We are enabled to reproduce the pictures 
through the courtesy of the Electrical Review and Western 
Electrician, 

The photographs transmitted by this system are remark- 
ably clear and distinct. It would seem that this opens up a 
new field for the use of telephone wires in the news service, 
which is now in use by many newspapers. Many stories here- 
tofore not illustrated on account of the inability to transmit 
a photograph in time for publication, can now be supplied by 
use of this or similar systems. 


Monopoly Jolted in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Special Correspondence to TELEPHONY. 

Cedar Rapids is fighting mad at the Bell telephone company, 
says the promises which that company made to the people 
have been broken, and has chosen its city solicitor, John M. 
Redmond, to lead a fight against the company if it takes every 
dollar in the contingent fund, and then some. 

When the news that the Bell company had purchased the 
‘Cedar Rapids and Marion Telephone Company became public 
there was not much of a stir, and when the company sent out 
a circular letter asking the patrons of both companies’ to vote 
on consolidation, assuring them that there would be no ad- 
vance in the rates, there was general satisfaction. The vote 
was practically unanimous in favor of the consolidation. 

BELL PARTY LINE SERVICE INFERIOR. 

But the next move the company made was to announce that 
it was installing a “semi-selective’ switchboard, and the pa- 
trons were notified that on the four-party lines they must 
count the rings, blue and red answering to the single ring, 
white and black to the double ring. 

To get the patrons of the lines used to this backwoods sys- 
tem of signaling, which was installed because the monopoly 
factory had to make profit and cannot furnish up-to-date selec- 
tive apparatus, the company proceeded to put it into effect 
upon the old board. The linemen who did the work blundered 
-dismally, and the result was that there was a general tangle 
of rings and everybody on the four-party lines were trying to 
answer at one and the same time. 

QUALITY OF SERVICE DEPRECIATED. 

Cedar Rapids was certain sure, then, that it had been flim- 
flammed by the Bell company and called upon the council to 
do something for its protection. The accusation against the 
company was and is that while it promised there should be 
no advance in rates it has in effect raised the rates by depreci- 
ating the service with a view to driving every subscriber to 
the single line telephones. 

SHOEMAKER TALKED BEAUTIFULLY. 


The council held several sessions to consider the situation, 
but the statutes of this state do not permit city councils to 
regulate telephone rates. Some of the officials of the company 
came to see the city council, notably Mr. Shoemaker, of Water- 
loo, and he talked so beautifully that he persuaded the coun- 
‘cil into sanctioning, though not officially, a raise of three dol- 
lars a year for those who wished the “selective” instead of 
the “semi-selective” ring. 

For a few days there was a lull, but the nuisances of the 
semi-selective system multiplied. The letters sent out by the 
‘company announcing that it would cost three dollars a year 
extra to get the selective system stirred things to a fever 
heat once more, and the council was threatened with dire 
yengeance if it did not bestir itself to action. So the matter 
was placed before the city solicitor. He soon discovered that 
while the city council did not have the right to fix the rates, 
it did have the power of regulation and control. It can order 
all the wires of the company underground if it sees fit to 
do so, and in other ways make things decidedly interesting. 

FRANCHISE TROUBLES. 

In the meantime a newspaper man discovered that the fran- 

chises heretofore granted to bother the Bell and the Cedar 
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Rapids and Marion Telephone Company were seriously defec- 
tive; this view is sustained, it is said by the city solicitor. 

But just before the city solicitor was ready to make his re- 
port to the city council he received an urgent message from 
the general solicitor of the Bell company, asking for a con- 
ference. The gist of the conference was that the Bell com- 
pany always is ready to fight for its rights, but always aims 
to keep faith with the people; therefore, it may be that per- 
haps something can be done about that “semi-selective”’ rings 
and that three-dollar increase in rates. The solicitor for the 
company suggested that General Manager G. E. MacFarland 
be sent for. He will come here from Omaha and see if the 
extra three dollars on the party lines are worth a fight. 

In the meantime the new switchboard, which was cut over 
Christmas night seems to be working a little less satisfactorily 
every day, and everybody except the most pious of Christians 
are exhausting the vocabulary of vituperation against the Bell 
in general, and the Cedar Rapids exchange in particular. 

Unless Mr. MacFarland is in a yielding frame of mind the 
outlook is for a fight through all the courts in which the 
powers of the Bell company will be subjected to all the known 
tests. A peculiar feature of the situation here is the fact that 
although the Bell company purchased the stock of the Cedar 
Rapids and Marion Telephone Company, and is the admitted 
owner, yet the organization of the Cedar Rapids and Marion 
Telephone Company was kept up by a few shares of stock 
and on paper. It is represented that the Cedar Rapids and 
Marion Telephone Company bought the plant of the Bell com- 
pany in this city, instead of vice versa. 

One of the stockholders of the former Cedar Rapids and 
Marion Company added fuel to the flame by stating that the 
company had paid dividends of twenty-two per cent, and that 
while the stock had been bought up by small banks and others 
to be turned over to one man, the price paid varying from 100 
to 110, this man combined it with stock of the Corn Belt lines, 
worth about thirty cents on the dollar, and sold it all to the 
Bell for $1.10. The public feels that if the Bell could afford 
to pay such a price for the Cedar Rapids and Marion exchange 
there is no need for it to raise rates in order to give as good 
a service as the old company gave for the lower rates. 

At the present time the service is-the poorest Cedar Rapids 
has had since the telephone. was. first introduced in this city; 
caused apparently by mis-adjustments on the new board and 
by insufficient and inefficient operators. But the public thinks 
the Bell company is intentionally making the service on the 
party lines poor so as to drive every one to the higher-priced 
single-line telephones. 

eg 


Heavy Damage From Sleet in New York. 

A correspondent reports sleet damage in the vicinity of 
Rochester, New York. On one road both Independent and 
Bell lines were down so badly that it was necessary for teams 
to drive through fields. A report from Cheshire states that 
in one place many poles were broken, and the tension of the 
wires displaced the sticks a considerable distance to one side. 
Some damage in this section was done to the lines of the 
Interlake Telephone Company, of Canandaigua. This corpora- 
tion, however, has been rapidly extending its service, and is 
said to be in a very prosperous condition. It has recently 
doubled its capacity for handling trunk and toll lines. 
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New Equipment Installed at Butte. 

The increasing demand for telephones is an indication of 
the popularity of Independent service in Butte, where the Mon- 
tana Independent Telephone Company has received another 
large section of switchboard, the equipment of which will pro- 
vide for 400 additional telephones, orders for more than 200 
new instruments now being on file in the company’s office 
there. The new switchboard is the third added to the Butte 
system within the year. 


Has Wall: Street Come to Us? 


Entrance of Morgan, the Constructive—Is There a String on the Purchase?—The Wall Street Attitude— 
A Boost for Competition 


By) 


In ancient days, the appearance of a comet in the sky 
foretold to the affrighted populace that they could expect 
war, pestilence and famine. 

In our day, we know better. Halley’s comet is rushing 
toward the earth at awful speed, and if the public mind is 
disturbed, none knows it. 

A new comet has appeared in our Independent telephone 
sky. Like in ancient times, the telephone mind is troubled 
and filled with gloomy foreboding. Does it mean war, 
famine, and pestilence, or is it the Bethlehem star of Inde- 
pendent hopes? 

The name of this comet is Morgan. This name has ever 
been associated with enterprise. First we had a buccaneer 
named Morgan, who made his victims walk the plank with 
wonderful equanimity. Then we had the dashing raider 
Morgan, who caused the Union forces lots of trouble, and 
who made the Ohio penitentiary famous by scaling its 
walls and escaping to Kentucky. Now we have the con- 
structive Morgan. Always something doing, as the boys 
say. 


The year 1910 promises to be a good year for corporate 
influences. Persecutions of trusts will cease, and a friendly 
government will once more help the rich to grow richer 
and the poor poorer. And it all promises to make a great 
telephone year. 

The year 1907 started with terrible railroad wrecks, 
losses of life, great fires, and ended its life with a great 
financial disaster; 1908 paid the penalty, and 1909 has ac- 
commodatingly finished as 1907 began. It leaves 1910 with 
clean skirts. 


Telephone history in 1909 reveals some curious angles. 
It witnessed the return of the Kellogg company to its 
Independent owners. It witnessed the invasion of con- 
siderable territory in lowa by the Bell. And the rumblings 
of two years culminated in the so-called Brailey-Bell deal 
in Ohio and Indiana. 

A plunge into the Ohio courts brought out some testi- 
mony by F. H. Goff, a Cleveland banker, that the sale 
took place in the New York office of the Bell telephone 
interests, He further said that the Bell interests refused 
to buy the stock, but passed him over to the firm of R. L. 
Day & company, whose representatives quickly consum- 
mated the sale. 

So far the deal appears so palpably Bell that it makes 
one laugh to hear a denial by any representative of the Bell 
company. 

Usually banking houses do not buy property, or go into 
deals on a moment’s notice. The popular gold brick game 
never works against the banker, because he is the safest 
player in the world. And you may assume the firm of 
Day & Company to have business instincts, and that they 
knew exactly what they were buying. 

Either they acted for the Bell, or they took a desperate 
long chance when they bought a $25,000,000 property on a 
moment’s notice, without advice from their own account- 
ants and engineers. It surely looks like a Bell frame-up. 

At this hour, scene I, act 2, enter the House of Morgan. 
They claimed the Ohio properties as their very own. We 
wonder what legerdemain is at work. Did the Bell shirk 
the legal penalties at the last moment, or did Morgan take 
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this property to help them evade prosecution? That is 


the question. 


But remember this, gentle reader; let us not get the 
cart in front of the horse. J. P. Morgan is a master and 
not a servant. He is ten times bigger than the Bell com- 
pany. He is the general referee of hard times and good 
times. The government even asks him if they can or 
cannot issue bonds. You cannot dare to intimate even that 
this master workman is controlled by the Bell Telephone 
Company. No one controls him. He is the greatest man 
in the world today and you cannot accuse him of sordid 
motives, anywhere in his life. And he has as much right 
to go into the Independent telephone business and be con- 
sidered as a part of it, as anyone. Because he handled 
some Bell securities, that does not make him Bell forever,. 
any more than once an employe of the Bell, always Bell. 

If the governing Independent forces suspect a Bell deal,. 
they could ask the courts to make the House of Morgan 
produce the stipulation. You may be sure that one exists. 
A deal of this magnitude would not be based on oral 
agreement. There is a material contract, and it means. 
what it says, too. 

In the Kellogg case it was claimed at times that E. M. 
Barton bought the factory as a personal investment. But 
the attorneys dug up a stipulation to this effect: “It is. 
stipulated by the American Telephone Co., the Western 
Electric Co. and Enos M. Barton, through their counsel, 
that the 3,771 shares of the capital stock of the Kellogg 
company were purchased in the name of said Barton with 
money furnished by the American Telephone Co., with the 


intention and understanding that the ownership thereof 


should vest either in the American Telephone Co. or the 
Western Electric Co., as the American Telephone Co. 
shall hereafter determine.” 

You see, they did not want E. M. Barton to buy the 
plant with their money, and tied a string to him to keep 
him from legally calling the property his own. 

It would be very gratifying to know if the American: 
Telephone Co, insisted upon such a stipulation with the 
House of Morgan. If this deal is in Bell interests, you 
may be sure that even the powerful Morgan had to submit 
to it. 


But we cannot get away from the fact that the Morgan 
purchase is legal, as the matter stands. The purchase may 
have a motive of blocking the plans of the Continental,. 
and yet, there is no indication that the Morgan properties 
will refuse to connect with the Continental. The Conti- 
nental could not ask for more at this time. If it builds the 
promised long-distance lines, and develops the New Jersey 
and American Union property, it will be very busy. 

Capitalists are subject to stampede. They do childish 
things at times. Let us not give them credit for infalli- 
bility. They are human. 

Accordingly Morgan may have come forward to regulate 
some of the competition which has proven so disastrous to 
the Bell. That seems possible owing to the raise in toll 
rates, much above the Bell toll rates where no competition 
exists. 

But I believe that Morgan’s entrance into Independent 
telephone fields is a good thing. 


' 


It will have an effect 


jet 
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upon local financiers who will no longer greet you with 
frowns, because your property has been recognized by the 
financial aristocracy. Heretofore, you have had few if 
any friends in the charmed circle. You have been one of 
the common people, which is a good thing, if the common 
people did not worship this same financial god. 


Some more of J. P. Morgan and his house: 
greatest general in the world. He earned his straps in 
times of peace. His victories have not made widows weep 
and orphans to starve. He does not batter down the ram- 
parts and property of the enemy with powder and ball. He 
only constructs and conserves. He hates waste, and coun- 
tenances no idleness. 

When Morgan stepped into Great Western affairs, you 
noticed that they began to run their trains into union de- 
pots, instead of isolated and inaccessible sheds. And you 
noticed that their bond issue was much oversubscribed. 
The financial interests are pleased to accept Mr. Morgan’s 
word. 

With the assurance that our Independent properties are 
built upon the rock of public necessity, let us welcome this 
opportunity of the house of Morgan to learn how good 
the telephone business is. If he is a Bell agency, then the 
Bell can learn some useful operating lessons. 


He is the 


Independent plants have outgrown the local banker. You 
are facing Wall Street and are demanding that it recognize 
your securities. 

When great banking houses invest money in any under- 
taking, they know that it is worthy, because they have a 
list of clients and customers who look to them for safe 
and choice securities. When I purchase a bond, I need 
no certificate of character, or do not have to make a state- 
ment of my beliefs. The only question raised is my ability 
to pay for the bond. 

Accordingly, when Independent interests secure a foot- 
ing upon Wall Street, that very hour this question of who 
owns the stock will have to be buried for all time. 

Regarding this point, I want to quote from a letter writ- 
ten by Mr. Fish to two Kellogg employes, who had de- 
manded the return of the stock on certain grounds: “TI 
desire to remind you that you must not overlook the fact 
that you have been, and are, in the employ of a corpora- 
tion, and not of individuals, and it is the essence of a cor- 
poration, that the ownership of its stock may, and in most 
cases constantly, change without in any way affecting the 
relations of the corporation to its employes or customers. 
No one could at any time have any right to question you 
as to the ownership of the stock in the Kellogg company, 
for anyone familiar with business must have known that 
you could not possibly have any knowledge of the oppor- 
tunity of knowing the situation in that regard.” 

Of course, a lot of this was an evasion, and it proved 
not to be true, at least from the standpoint of Judge 
Windes’ opinion, later backed by the Illinois Supreme 
Court. But that is the notion of finance, that the question 
of who owns the stock has no bearing on the case. 

The people have ruled that we must have competition. 
They know that they cannot trust state regulation. And 
they know that a monopoly has no regard for anything. 
With this point in view, proving that Independent telephone 
sentiment is undying, let the stock be owned where it may. 

Even Mr. Vail, the apostle of natural monopoly admits 
defeat. In an interview, the president of the American 
Telephone Company says: “The only benefit that American 
Telephone receives from this transaction is the indirect one 
which follows when a banking house of the caliber of J. P. 
Morgan & Company undertakes to bring order out of chaos. 
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We recognize that the public are in favor of dual systems. So 
long as the public demands it, it is bound to have it.” 

Hurrah! The cat is out of the bag. We are given the 
right to live. We are granted amnesty and would turn 
our swords into plow shares if we dared to believe this 
seductive statement. 


If the Ohio deal proves to be Bell, we can get comfort 
and can be thankful for even that temporary power that 
wrung from the lips of the great natural monopolist the 
reluctant admission that the public was in favor of tele- 
phone competition. It must have been a very bitter pill 
to swallow, to admit that the costliest advertising campaign 
ever known had failed in its purpose. 


Nobody believes in monopoly. One of the most earnest 
advocates of telephone monopoly told me that he had quit 
riding on the Twentieth Century Limited and patronized 
the Pennsylvania Special, because he got better service. 
In his own heart he was unconsciously rebuking a form of 
monopoly. : 

There is neither precedent nor reason for monopoly. In 
nature you have equal and opposing forces. In our polit- 


ical economy you have two equally strong parties. And in 
industry, behold the examples. 
The New York Central has its Pennsylvania. As you 


and I know this road, they would make you ride.in un- 
heated box cars if it were not for the Pennsylvania. 

Harriman had his Hill, and as a result, the Great North- 
ern Railway gave service fit for human beings, And you 
noticed an improvement in Union Pacific, Burlington and 
others. 

The Western Union had its Postal ,and now you can 
send a telegram over its lines that will beat a letter. There 
was a time when you were likely to become exasperated. 

So I firmly believe that Mr. Morgan has seized an oppor- 
tunity to get into Independent telephone business, and 
after he realizes how inherently good it is, he will want 
more. 

He has broken into a good business, as permanent and 
necessary as sugar and meat. He will find an unlimited 
field for profitable extension. Every dollar spent for ex- 
tensions will result in twenty-five or thirty cents in gross 
receipts the very first year. He will find that he will be 
solicited for service to the people rather than to solicit 
the people. 

As for myself, I have such perfect faith in the possibili- 
ties of the Independent telephone business, and such per- 
fect confidence in the public belief in the necessity of com- 
peting telephone systems, that I will stake my all that even 
if Mr. Morgan should have destructive plans in mind now, 
that he will change his mind, and go constructively into 
a business that will excel his steel interests in both point 
of investment and constancy of earnings. 

And when he gets intimately acquainted with the true 
condition of the telephone business he will call upon the 
Bell interests to play fair, not only with the public, but 
with their own investors, and they will obey promptly, too. 


Moral: “The wicked flee when no man pursueth.” 


Fairbury Telephone Company Shows Strong Increase in 
Toll and Local Earnings in 1909. 


During the past year the Fairbury Telephone Company, of 
Fairbury, Nebraska, has been doing much in the way of con- 
struction, extension and improvements to its system, in an 
attempt to give its subscribers the best possible service at all 
times. Its success in this work has been duly rewarded in a 
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financial way, as shown by increased earnings on all classes 
of business. 

The company operates exchanges in Powell and Fairbury, 
the latter place having a population of about 5,000. Rural lines 
owned by the Fairbury Telephone Company spread out over 
the entire county, and it has about 200 miles of metallic circuit 
toll line. The system is an aerial system, and the central office 
equipment, building, etc. are new, having been put into service 
in September, 1908. The magneto multiple switchboard is of 
the highest grade obtainable. Fairbury has six miles of aerial 
cable. The toll lines are mostly No. 10 copper metallic cir- 
cuits; the physical condition of the plant was A-1 when put in, 
and it is being kept that way. 

The company is capitalized at $50,000, all common stock, of 
which $31,000 has been issued to 135 stockholders—all local 
tesidents. The authorized bond issue of $25,000, 6 per cent, 
has been sold. The company at present is paying dividends 
of 8 per cent and has ever since its incorporation, paid divi- 
dends of from 8 to 10 per cent. 

WILL SPEND $20,000 ON NEW CONSTRUCTION. 

Within the next few months $10,000 will be expended for new 
long-distance lines; $5,000 for country party lines, and about 
$5,000 for cable extensions in Fairbury. 

The justification of a policy of expansion is shown by the 
increase of earnings during the past year. Toll business in- 
creased 17 per cent over last year; the November toll business 
was well above that of November, 1908; and there was a nine 
per cent increase in subscribers up to December 1, 1909. 

The earnings outside of the toll receipts were obtained from 
220 business subscribers who pay $2 per month; 985 residence 
subscribers for whom the rate is $1.25 per month; and 385 
rural subscribers on the company’s own lines who also pay 
$1.25 per month. 

Officers and directors of the company are: President, W. H. 
Barnes, attorney; vice-president, A. P. Lindell, retired business 
man; secretary, E. C. Hansen, banker; treasurer, L. W. Good- 
rich, banker, and general manager,, C. W. Bartlett. 

Directors are Dr. F. M. Blair, S. M. Bailey, Dr. 
Prichett, E. C. Hansen, W. H. Barnes, 
W. Bartlett. 


Gaal: 
A. P. Lindell and GC. 


Keystone November Report Shows Approach to Dividends 
on Preferred Stock. 
Following is the comparative income of the Keystone Tele- 
phone Company of Philadelphia (combined companies) for 
November and five months to Nov. 30, 1909: 


Five months 


Month of Noy. to Nov. 30. 

; 1909. 1908. 1909. 1908. 
Gross earning ss. (pee eee ee $91,851 $88,877 $456,262 $439,383 
Operating expense and taxes... 45,611 42,701 226,678 217,455 
Net earnints@ fa. score eenree $46,240 $45,676 $229,584 $221,928 

Bond interest and renewal re- 

BELVE) lars stich coe ee ae 24,634 34,389 159,230 172,556 
SUrplUShec nda ek ee ee $21,606 $11,287 $ 70,354 $ 49,372 


This statement of the Keystone Telephone Company was 
the first to show the significance of the dropping of the re- 
newal reserve appropriation each month after that fund had 
reached the $500,000 mark in October. The monthly appropria- 
tion for this purpose heretofore was $8,333, or at the rate of 
$100,000 a year. This item is not found in the November state- 
ment, and it is understood the company believes the present 
fund is now ample for that purpose. The surplus earnings 
for the stock are correspondingly increased, and amounted in 
November to $21,606, compared with $11,287 for the same 
mormth in 1907. If this ratio is maintained throughout the re- 
maining seven months of the fiscal year the surplus earnings 
available for dividends purposes will approximate $225,000, 
the surplus for five months being $70,354. Under these circum- 
stances there is little doubt that action will be taken during 
the spring on the beginning of dividends on the preferred. 
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North Dakota Company Issues Annual Report. 


A corporation with $100,000 capital stock, no bonds and a 
$112,000 plant seems to denote heavy reinvested earnings. This 
is one of the striking items in the last report of the Red River 
Telephone Company of Northwood, North Dakota. The com- 


_ pany also managed to get along through the year with expenses 


just a little less than half the earnings. The following state- 
ment, although not made out precisely in the form prescribed 
by railway commissions, gives a very fair idea of the results of 
the company’s business for the year. 

NORTHWOOD, N. D. 


Statement of Condition of The Red River Valley Telephone Co., 
at the Close of Business Nov. 30, 1909. 


Resources. 

Plantsand HWquipment...... 2 sucht joss Baehes ers $112,020.67 
Merchandise as per Inventory...% <civclelei reels sie mene : a 
CASH MOR WTAE 5. Poise is ereleig tue elles wlltio. Seca eee eee $ 523.69 
Duiewtrom Banks 3; ..%.5224 ih on beeline Eee 679.10 1,202.79 
Billet Receivable. ....iis..a i. see oles eles elon haere 18.63 
Open ACCOUNTS: % +. les cisremyisye anlele eae eee 8,578.79 

Total ReSOurces © cus seen «ieee $124,815.77 

Liabilities 
Capital “Stok... «cvs iss esse sutielessteistetelt te hale eee eee $100,000.00 
SUED IUIS, UI: «ai sceieis ore wine bye keto nenate Lane naneas teense ,643.90 
Rentals Paid in Advances... uss. etn eee 501.25 
PA CCOUMNCS DUG. sis cic ale ohio wile tole nciale ole teehee eeienetene 179.84 
Earnings, Viz.: 
DOUGH tekts Fs oskisd Pes ea OR eee $ 3,485.49 
TERS TUT AS? vc aio ve-lote.s ose 6 ove (ols loko teak IanO Cea ea 25,032.32 
Profits and TOSS %.. . sctestue ee eee 381.67 $28,899.48 
Less. 

General HIxXpense «5% <2 as eee $ 8,715.68 
Operating 36a. 25 nai sae eee ee 6,472.07 
IMAINTENANGCE oie) \-0 sare’ 010s ene 4,143.90 
INtETESL. s.. 50's ive ais.9 ao 0 9a + lelelsee eeeeenereieds 77.05 $14,408.70 14,490.78 


Total Liabilities $124,815.77 

We hereby certify that the above is a true statement of con- 

dition as it appears by the books of the company and inventory 
submitted. 


H. B. Springen, K. S. Groth, Auditing Committee. 


This company operates exchanges in Aneta, Buxton, Hatton, 
Mayville, Northwood, Portland, Reynolds and Thompson, N. 
D., and Climax, Minn., with toll lines connecting these places, 
has 364 business telephones and 2,149 residence telephones in 
use, and charges rates of $1.25 for business and $1 per month 
for residence telephones. The officers are President, M. F. 
Hegge; vice-president, P. M. Paulson; secretary, J. G. Odegard, 
and superintendent, C. H. Tolan. 

ate ae 


Credit to Electrical Engineering. 


Through an oversight, credit which should have been 
awarded to Electrical Engineering, of London, for several para- 
graphs and illustrations in the article on the Holmstrom-Egner 
long-distance transmitter, which appeared in TELEPHONY of No- 
vember 13, was omitted. Although a large part of the article 
was an original contribution to’: TELEPHONY from a prominent 
European engineer, it was an unfortunate oversight that men- 
tion of our debt to Electrical Engineering for an interesting 
section was entirely omitted from the article. This excellent 
journal, which keeps closely in touch with the telephone art, as 
with other branches of electrical progress, has been following 
the development of the Holmstrom-Egner-transmitter carefully. 

An interesting review of an article, which appeared in the 
German Elektrotechnischer Anzeiger, and which embodies ma- 
terial descriptive tests on the new transmitter, which were 
fully detailed in an original article by Messrs. Holmstrom and 
Egner which was published in TrLepHony of January 1, ap- 
peared in Electrical Engineering of November 25. 


Telephoning Fire Alarms Popular in Rochester. 


The monthly report of the chief of the fire department, 
Rochester, N. Y., shows that out of fifty-nine fire alarms re- 
ceived during the month of October, 29 were sent in by tele- 
phone. It will be seen by this that the telephone is becoming 
one of the popular methods of sending in alarms, and its use 
is sure to increase as telephones multiply and the public be- 
comes awakened to the fact that there is practically no speedier 
way of reporting a fire. 
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Letters on Practical Subjects 


Lightning Burns Half a Mile of Wire. 

Having read with considerable interest in your valuable jour- 
nal letters from various telephone managers telling of troubles, 
how to find them, and how to repair them, I, myself, now have 
one to report. In all my 15 years’ experience in electrical and 
telephone work I have never read or heard of a similar case. 

On November 7 we had one of the severest electrical storms 
that we have had during the entire year. A toll line running 
45 miles north from this place connects with a switchboard at 
Kenton, Okla.; the storm occurred at night; next morning we 
could not ring Kenton. After putting in a fuse I found I 
could ring the first intermediate station on the line, which is 
about 20 miles from Clayton. There are four other telephones 
on the line, but I could only get the first one. A man from 
this place was sent north on the line to see if he could find the 
trouble, and he reported the line completely burned up for 
over half a mile. 

No wire at all was to be found for 11 poles, except small 
pieces half an inch long or so. The last pole, where the light- 
ning stopped, was equipped with a ground wire. The discharge 
went to the ground on this pole, completely splintering it 
until there was not a piece left as large as a billiard cue. 

I have often heard of lightning striking and burning a wire 
in two, but not of its burning anything like this; if any one 
has had a similar experience I would like to hear from him. 

Clayton, N. M. F, H. Criarx, Proprietor, 

Clayton Texline Telephone Exchange. 
ee ge 
Code and Selective Ringing on Same Farm Line. 

We have a metallic farm line six miles long with eight code 
ringing telephones on it. 

We had a call for two telephones at two schools. One was 
two miles from town, the other six miles distant. We had no 
way of getting to them except on this farm line, but to this 
they objected on account of the constant ringing going on. 

We could not afford to string a separate line for them, and 
it looked as though we stood to lose the $3.00 per month they 
were ready to pay for service. 

As an experiment I put in two five-bar pulsating generators 
at the central office and 2500 ohm biased ringers at the school- 
houses, connecting one telephone on each side of the farm 
line, so we can ring them selective. The balance of the line 
we ring by code the same as we always did. We find this 
works to perfection, not having received a single complaint. 

Prosser, Wash. Harry Miles, Manager, 

Benton Independent Telephone Co. 


A Combination Pole. 

The accompanying view shows construction of the Valley 
Telephone Company, at Sayre, Pa. Mr. Fred Shormaker 
writes that this office pole is located in the rear of a busi- 
ness section and the circle top which it carries feeds sub- 


scribers’ stations in business places. The illustration brings 
out fairly a portion of the circle top and drop wires, but the 
distributing box which feeds the circle top is almost con- 


Pole Indicating Gradual Progress Toward Better Construction. 


cealed behind the pole. The cables, which form the bulk of 
the load on the pole and the method of guying the pole are 
clearly shown. 
3 J eee re 
Reversed Generator Magnet—A Fire Proof 
Transmitter. 

A telephone was brought to me with its armature burned 
out. I rewound this carefully, but still it would not ring out, 
ringing its own bell very feebly. I turned one of the magnets 
around and it rang O. K. It then developed that a subscriber. 
in looking for the trouble, had removed one of the magnets, 
and had put it back wrong. 


Subscriber 


Called to see a telephone that would not work, I found 
a guitar string lying across the terminal posts on top of 
the box. A lady had been playing for some friends over the 
telephone and a string broke. She threw it aside and it con- 
tinued its troublesome actions by lodging where it closed up 
the line. 


A certain party placed a lamp under the telephone, and the 
transmitter became so heated that the rubber terminal block 
inside had begun melting. However, the transmitter proper 
was not injured, and with a little cleaning of the terminals 
it worked as good as new. 


Republic, Mo. O. L. Fulbright. 
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Decisions of the Courts 
By A. H. McMillan 


Injury in Loading Poles. 

A workman was injured by the slipping of a pole, which 
was being loaded-on flat cars by means of tongs fastened 
to a derrick fall, because the points of the tongs were dull 
and would not hook into the poles sufficiently to hold 
them in place. The workman on the day of the injury had 
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complained to the foreman of the company having the 
work done that the tongs were unsuitable. The foreman 
replied that they did not have time to sharpen the tongs 
then, and did not have any others, and requested the work- 
man to use them until they could be sharpened or others 
procured. Action was brought against the company, which 
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obtained judgment. This judgment was reversed by the 
Supreme Court of Michigan, which held that the conversa- 
tion on the part of the company’s foreman amounted to a 
promise to repair the tongs, so that the workman did not 
assume the risk of using them in their dull condition and 
was not negligent as a matter of law. 

Brouseau vs. Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 122 
N. W., 620. 

poet oo Se ie Es 
_ City Sued for Interference of Its Wires. 

The Fort Valley Telephone Company in the Federal Court 
at Macon, Georgia, has brought suit against the city of Fort 
Valley for $5,000, According to the petition of the company, 
it began business in 1895 under a ten-year franchise, which 
was renewed at the end of that period. Some time ago the city 
started a street lighting system, the wires of which, according 
to the allegations of the telephone company, were placed too 
close to those owned by the latter, resulting in the starting of 
fires from the heavy current borne by the light wires. The 
petition also prays that the city be forever enjoined from mak- 
ing use of the telephone poles or from interfering with them. 


The Duty of Inspection. 

It was the duty of a certain lineman in the employ of a tele- 
phone company to go over the line, see the defects in the sys- 
tem and repair them, or, if he could not repair them to report 
‘hem to the company. He was the only employe of the com- 
pany charged with that duty. Being informed by the company 
that there was some trouble in connection with the wires at 
Macon, Georgia, he went there to investigate and found that 
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they were crossed on a pole in the city. While climbing this 
pole to inspect and correct the trouble, his hand came in con- 
tact with a live wire that was lying on one of the iron spikes 
driven into the pole for climbing, and he received a shock that 
threw him to the ground and injured him. He brought suit 
against his employer, the Central Georgia Telephone Company. 


- The city court of Macon awarded a judgment for the company, 


and this was affirmed by the court of appeals of the state, 
saying that where the duty of inspection has been delegated to 
the employe, such employe, generally speaking, assumes the 
risk of all dangers incident to making the inspection. 

Redding vs. Central Ga. Tel. Co., 65 S. E. 1068. 


‘Absence of Guard Wires Not Negligent if Customary. 

A telephone company is not liable for injuries to a pedes- 
trian in a street coming in contact with a wire that had broken 
in a storm and become charged with electricity by falling 
across an electric light wire, where it was not shown it was 
customary to place guard wires between electric light wires 
and telephone wires. This is a decision of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania in a recent case. The plaintiff called three 
witnesses, who testified that they had known of guards or 
screens between telephone and electric wires, but they did 
not testify that such a contrivance was any use where, as in 
the case before the court, the electric light wires ran below 
the telephone wires, nor that if a guard wire had been used 
it would have prevented the wires from coming in contact 
with each other. Non-suit was accordingly sustained, which 
meant a victory for the telephone company. 

Stark vs. Pennsylvania Telephone Company, 74 Atlantic 222. 


Practical Questions and Answers 


Induction Telephone. 

A reader desires information concerning so-called Induction 
telephone receivers having a coil attached to the diaphragm 
which is attracted by a magnetic field set up in a solenoid. The 
editors will be grateful to any of our readers who will furnish 
information as to the design, and name and address of the 
makers, of such telephones. 


Resistance of Bell Connected to Line. 


How much resistance does a 2,000. ohm ringer telephone add to 
the line when installed? 


A single 2,000 ohm ringer installed at the end of an indi- 
vidual line will add 2,000 ohms to the loop resistance of the 
circuit if measured with direct current while the hook con- 
tacts are open. The impedance it offers to alternating cur- 
rent will be between 5,000 and 7,000 ohms. When bridged 
across a line carrying other bells it reduces the iotal resist- 
ance, but the amount must be calculated for each case. 

SS 
Clearing Up Cross-Talk and Cross-Ringing. 

We have a magneto common return grounded system. When 
we have a foggy, damp day and we ring out from the switch- 
board on one line, we ring not only the bells on that line but also 
on some other line. It seems to ring a cross, and the cross-talk 
is almost as plain as if the parties were on one line. When par- 
ties ring in, the call doesn’t come in on two drops. 


The cross rings are not as loud as if they were direct. I would 
like to know the cause of it, also a way to stop it if there is any. 


Your trouble doubtless comes from lack of sufficient insula- 
tion on your outside lines. It may be due to broken insula- 
tors, tree leaks where one branch rests on several wires, or 
annunciator wire jumpers on poles. A drop will not fall as 
easily as a bell will ring; also your office power generator 
is very likely stronger than the hand generators on the line. 
For these two reasons, when people ring in, only one drop falls. 
Clear all lines of trees, replace insulators, and put rubber 
covered jumpers on poles and you will clear the trouble. 


Extension Bell on Cord Circuit. 


A special cord circuit consisting of a pair of cords wired to 
each side of a repeating coil, with a bell shunted across the 
terminals of one cord, is used to connect two lines equipped 
respectively with 1,600-ohm and 2,500-ohm bells. This cord cir- 
cuit has no keys for ringing or connecting with the operator’s 
circuit. I am using a 2,500-ohm bell across the cord as a signal, 
and it does not always ring in response to the generator at a 
station on one of the lines. How can I connect a bell so it will 
surely work, and what resistance bell should I use? 


The best way to make sure that the bell will ring is to wire 
it in series with one-half of the repeating coil. Use a coil 
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which has four windings so that the bell can be inserted in 
the middle of one side, as in Fig. 1. Shunt a 2 Mj Becon= 
denser across the terminals of the bell so that the talking cur- 
rent will not have to go through the latter.. The bell can be 
a series bell or any bell up to about 500 ohms resistance. 
eee ee ee ee 
As the telephone ranks as the most widespread application 
of electricity in its direct relations to the individual, so the 
business conduct of its affairs must be administrated in the 
interest of the subscriber as well as the stockholder. 
fa at ll MO Ae Ne © he 
The application of the telephone in the operation of both 
steam and electric wailway lines has developed into what is 
almost a new system of order and report. 


Here and There 


STATEMENT ON THE RACINE CASE BY SECRETARY J. B. WARE OF THE NATIONAL ASS’N. 


The outcome of the Racine case is entirely satisfactory. The purchase of the stock of the Citizens Tele- 
phone Company by the Wisconsin Bell has been prevented by an injunction since July 15th, 1909—six months. 
When trial day finally arrived those who had been active in the attempted merger—the defendants—agreed to 
abandon their efforts, return the stock in escrow with option of purchase, and have the case dismissed, ‘“with- 
out prejudice and without costs.” Thus all we desired was accomplished. 

While the suit was not tried out, it is unquestionably true that the Wisconsin Telephone Company cannot 
- legally purchase stock in another company by reason of its charter and also of the laws of Wisconsin. I do 
not expect the Wisconsin Bell to again attempt to purchase stock in a competing telephone company, as its 


officials now realize that the laws would be enforced against it. 
The elimination of competition is not only contrary to public policy and by practically every decision of 
the highest Courts has been held illegal, but, in a large majority of the states, acts destroying competition are 


unlawful. 


The NATIONAL INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION proposes to force the question to a 
final issue and highest decision, that any interested party can demand and secure the enforcement of the laws 
relating to telephone companies without great cost or delay. This will insure the permanency of all telephone 
interests, under ordinary conditions and reasonable management. 


J. B. WARE, Secretary-Treasurer, National Independent Tel. Ass’n. 


a et 


Bell Company Forced to Abandon Attempt to Buy Racine 
Independent. 


The Wisconsin Telephone Company (Bell) and a formid- 
able array of legal talent were not able to consummate the 
attempted deal for the acquisition of the Independent tele- 
phone company at Racine, Wis. The Bell company with- 
drew its offer and thus saved itself from defeat in the courts. 
The Independents won everything for which they had con- 
tended. The meaning of the victory is concisely and clearly 
set forth in the statement, appearing at the head of this 
page, by Secretary Ware, of the National Association. 

The decree entered by Judge Hastings sets forth that 
inasmuch as “the defendant, Wisconsin Telephone Company 
and Alonzo Burt appearing by Miller, Mack and Fairchild, 
their attorneys; and it appearing from the pleadings and 
affidavits on file, and the statements of counsel in open 
court that the defendants Wisconsin Telephone Company 
has made and makes no claim to any of the capital stock 
of the Citizens Telephone Company, deposited with the de- 
fendant Charles R. Carpenter, and has no objections to the 
return of the said stock to the persons depositing the same, 
and that the defendant Charles R. Carpenter has made and 
makes no claim of any right to retain the said stock, and 
has been and is willing to return the same; and the de- 
fendants have stipulated in open court to waive any costs 
or damages in this action; and it being further understood 
that there is no agreement or understanding between the 
adverse parties hereto, except as herein set forth, Now on 
motion of the plaintiff— 

It is Ordered that this action be and the same hereby is 
dismissed without costs; and that the injunctional order, 
heretofore made herein, be and the same hereby is dis- 
solved. 

It Is Further Ordered that such dismissal be and the 
same hereby is made without prejudice to any of the rights 
of any of the parties.” 

This represents a notable victory for the minority stock- 
holders of the Citizens Telephone Company of Racine, who 
desired to maintain its Independence, and at the same time 
gives an example of the effective assistance rendered in such 
cases by the National Telephone Association. At the time 
the Wisconsin Telephone Company first begun negotiations 
Mr. Critchfield and Mr. Ware offered assistance in the 
name of the International Association, and since that time 
and Mr. Critchfield’s withdrawal from the association, Mr. 
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Ware has repeatedly visited Racine at the request of local 
parties interested. The victory is undoubtedly due in great 
part to the ability and energy displayed by Mr. Ware. 

At the final hearing Judge M. B. Reynolds, of St. Louis, 
counsel for the National Association, appeared to assist the 
local attorneys of the firm of Thompson and Harvey. The 
officers of the National Association have received messages 
of hearty congratulation from representative men in the 
field since the victory was won. 


For Lower Fire Insurance Rates. 


A national movement has been begun in Chicago to ob- 
tain uniform reductions in fire insurance rates upon classi- 
fication of statistics by the states, which it is said will re- 
sult in an annual saving of several million dollars in pre- 
miums in Chicago alone. 

The campaign was launched at a meeting of representa- 
tives of national and state associations, business interests, 
and trade publications this week. 

It is claimed that present rates are unfair because they 
are not based upon proper classifications. Uniform and 
compulsory classification of loss experience should be en- 
forced by the states, and the resultant statistics combined 
and used as the basis for rates, requiring each class to carry 
its own burden. 

It was decided to bring the matter to the attention of 
the various national organizations and through them inter- 
est the state associations. It is expected that through the 
concerted action of the various organizations, bills looking 
to the equalization of insurance rates will be passed. 

A committee of eight was appointed to confer with the IIli- 
nois insurance commission to obtain information and bring in- 
fluences to bear on insurance companies to force uniformity 
of rates. 

The members of the committee are: Mr. Holt, chairman, 
Policy Holders’ union; Leonard Bronson, National Associa- 
tion of Lumber Manufacturers; W. J. Evans, National Associa- 
tion of Agricultural and Vehicle Manufacturers; George W. 
Hotchkiss, Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association; E. T. Clissold, 
Illinois Master Bakers; C. A. Stafford, National Box Manu- 
facturers’ Association; S. R. Edwards, TELEPHONY, and H. B. 
Seeley. 

Mr. Holt, in a paper read before the Illinois Insurance 
Commission, advocated the following, which is essentially 
what the movement is aimed to accomplish. 
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State regulation of insurance in every state is desirable 
and unavoidable. 

Adequate classification of insurance will result in the 
hazard, not the state, fixing the rate. 

Adequate record of insurance experience in fire loss does 
not exist. The state should assume immediately the duty 
and responsibility and cost of compiling and preserving such 
records and making them available for the public. 


Every fire loss and record of adjustment should be re- 
corded and preserved, and made available for public in- 
formation. 

Taxation of premiums should be reduced at least to the 
minimum required for the use of the insurance department, 
economically administered. The benefit of that taxation 
should accrue to those who ultimately pay the tax, namely, 
the public. 

The subject of expenses which insurance companies 
should be allowed to include in the basis of rate making 
should be searchingly investigated and supervised by the 
state. 

The object of conflagrations should receive thorough con- 
sideration. 

Rate schedules or systems now in existence are incoherent, 
inconsistent, inadequate and unjust. The insurance com- 
panies unaided have not the power to correct the condi- 
tions. The state should assist. 

In connection with this, the following from Mr. Jas. B. 
Hoge, of the Telephone Fire Insurance Exchange, who 
commends the plan, is of interest, as the Exchange was 
started for the purpose of carrying but the one class of 
insurance, and thus reducing the rates: 


“The matter of fire insurance is one that has been re- 
ceiving the attention of those engaged in a great many 
lines of business for a number of years. Fire insurance is 
based first—upon the cost covering losses; second—the ex- 
pense of operating the insurance companies and third— 
profit on the capital invested. 

“Many lines of business during the past fifteen years have 
organized Mutual Companies or Inter-Insurance Organiza- 
tions for the purpose of carrying their own insurance and 
insuring members only. By doing this they are able to 
specialize on the safe-guards thrown around each of the 
properties belonging to their members thereby reducing 
the possibility of fire to a minimum, thus reducing the fire 
loss. Many of these companies have been able to pay losses, 
operating expenses and build up substantial surplus ac- 
counts with from 30 to 60 per cent of the regular estab- 
lished premiums. 

“The data which the Telephone Fire Insurance Exchange 
has gathered shows that it has cost 22 7/10 per cent of the 
premiums paid to pay telephone property losses. Our in- 
vestigation shows that many telephone properties are rated 
higher in proportion to the risk than other proerties are 
in the same city when they came to be compared with the 
rating in other cities, indicating that there are cities in need 
of equalization. 

“We are building up an organization through which we 
expect to be able to rigidly inspect telephone properties 
insured by us from time to time, calling attention to spe- 
cial hazards, suggesting improvements that will minimize 
the possibility of fire, and especially seeing that protective 
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apparatus installed by the various telephone companies, 
members of our organization, are properly maintained so 
as to give the best protection. 

“We are also making a specialty of insuring the income 
on telephone properties so that in case an Exchange is out 
of commission on account of fire for any length of time, 
we will be able to assist in getting the Exchange back on 
an operating basis at the earliest possible moment and en- 
able the telephone company to settle with the subscribers 
for the time they are out of service. 

“We do not expect to carry all of any telephone com- 
pany’s insurance, but we believe by making a specialty of 
this particular line, that we will be able to work out econo- 
mies which will enable the regular established insurance 
companies to carry this particular line on a more economi- 
cal basis than they have been doing in the past. 

“A number of our members have been able to very ma- 
terially reduce their insurance cost during the past year, 
due very largely to our investigation and suggestions made 
by our Exchange. So far as our investigation goes, we find 
the plan has worked out very satisfactorily in other lines 
of business wherever it has been tried.” 


President of Illinois Tunnel Company Says Chicago Will 
Have $5,000,000 Independent Plant. 


The first public statement regarding the plans for build- 
ing a big Independent system in Chicago since Mr. H. D. 
Critchfield’s announcement at the national convention came 
from C. O. Frisbie, president of the Illinois Tunnel Com- 
pany, this week, and was published in the Chicago news- 
papers. The plans have progressed so far that considera- 
tion of equipment is already under way. 

“For a long time many of us have felt the need of better 
telephone service and lower rates in Chicago,” said Mr. 
Frisbie. ‘But for some reason local capitalists have been 
afraid of the proposition. Independent companies now are 
operating in St. Louis, Kansas City, Seattle and Los An- 
geles and without exception have been profitable. Cer- 
tainly no city needs a dual system more than Chicago. The 
city is growing so rapidly that the increased traffic makes 
it impossible for any one company to give adequate service. 

“The cities where there is a monopoly of the telephone 
service is where one will find the poorest service and the 
most unreasonable rates. Take New York, for instance. 
There one company is in control, and what do you get? 
The poorest service in the country. On the other hand, 
look at the cities where the dual service is to be had. There 
is no comparison.” 

20,000 TELEPHONES BY JUNE, 1911. 

In finally deciding to complete the system which was 
contemplated several years ago, the Illinois Tunnel Com- 
pany will retain the franchise which otherwise would have 
expired in June, 1911. Before that time, however, it said 
a complete system will be installed. 

Mr. Frisbie assures TELEPHONY that the announcement is 
absolutely reliable. 


Continental Buys Rochester and Syracuse Properties in 
New York State. 

The Continental: Telephone & Telegraph Company has ob- 

tained control of the Rochester Telephone Company, the Syra- 
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cuse Telephone Company, both large Independent city com- 
panies, and about a dozen lesser operating companies in Cen- 
tral and Western New York. The negotiations were closed 
Monday when the directors of the Rochester Telephone Com- 
pany met and approved the terms of sale which a committee 
had considered with the Continental company. 

The Continental pays par for $300,000 of Rochester Tele- 
phone Company stock now in its treasury, and $30 per share 
tor $100,000 par value, of stock in individual hands. The total 
of Rochester stock issued is $489,000. The Continental also 
buys $150,000 of Syracuse Telephone Company bonds for the 
development of that company. 

The actual transfer of the stock will take place through the 
Fidelity Trust Company of Rochester, where the Continental 
has deposited $25,000 to bind the bargain. Contracts covering 
the deal have all been delivered. The Continental company 
has, as a part of the transaction, contracted with the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company of Rochester 
for all equipment needed for the Rochester 
plants for the next ten years. 

The official who furnished the above facts stated that the 
Continental expects to retain most of the present officers and 
directors of the companies bought. Some directors, however, 
will resign. It is the intention of the Continental interests to 
rétain the local investors and interest to the fullest extent pos- 
sible. There are many bondholders of the Rochester Telephone 
«Company and their bonds are now gilt edge. The $300,000 in 
the company’s treasury places the concern in financial -clover. 

Closing the negotiations in favor of the Continental com- 
pany constitutes the greatest victory for Independent telephony 
that has ever been achieved in New York State. From many 
standpoints is this true. It is one of the greatest because of 
the recent desperate efforts made by the Bell interests, through 
dummy agents, to obtain a monopoly of the operating field 
throughout Central and Western New York by purchase of 
the Rochester, Syracuse and Utica properties. 

From the standpoint of strengthening the chain of growing 
Independent companies across and throughout the Empire 
State the Continental’s advent here is a most gratifying vic- 
tory over the Blue Bell of monopoly. Independent securities 
throughout the state cannot but respond to the added solidity 
of the industry, and the splendid manner in which the public 
support the Independent companies and the principle of com- 
petition forecasts the best era of prosperity that has ever yet 
visited the business in New York. 


The Rochester Telephone Company, organized in 1899, grew 
with rapid strides, always keeping ahead of the Bell in num- 
ber of telephones and earnings. It now has 10,000 subscribers, 
and at the rate this city is growing, 10,000 persons yearly, it 
is believed that the Rochester exchange can add 5,000 sub- 
scribers within two years, under ample financing such as the 
Continental can give it. 

The Syracuse exchange has about 5,000 subscribers and can 
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take on as many more without increasing its switchboard or 
conduit system. It already has a fine conduit system that cost 
$1,000,000. The field for development in and about Syracuse 
is of the best in the United States. The feeling against the 
Bell is very strong and business literally falls into the Inde- 
pendent company’s hands. So great has been the feeling against 
the Bell in Syracuse that anti-Bell organizations of citizens 
have been formed in the past to protest against its policy. 

Besides the exchanges in Rochester and Syracuse which the 
Continental takes over, the plants in the village of Brockport 
(5,000 inhabitants), Medina (6,000 inhabitants), Webster (2,000 
inhabitants), Canandaigua (5,000 inhabitants), Pittsford (2,000 
inhabitants), and many miles of rural lines, are also included. 
Improvement of equipment and service will be the watchword 
throughout the territory, and as there is plenty of new busi- 
ness to encourage development the reward will be well worth 
while, 

Properties controlled by the Continental now extend from 
near the western end of the state to the gates of New York. 
On the west and south the long distance lines of the Conti- 
neital meet those of the extensive Federal Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company of Buffalo. The Continental will build what- 
ever heavy copper circuits may be needed to do the business 
through this state, which is very well threaded with Inde- 
pendent long distance lines. 

It is believed by telephone men who have watched the situ- 
aiion in New York that the fine advance of the Continental 
system will force the opening of the metropolis to the Inde- 
pendents sooner than any move that has ever been made by 
them. 


Davis Replaces Brailey in Control of Morgan Properties 
in Ohio. 

TELEPHONY’s correspondents in Ohio report just before go- 
ing to press that it has been announced that the United States 
Telephone Company will have its headquarters moved to Co- 
lumbus and that Frank A. Davis of that city will represent 
the ‘Morgan interests as president of the company, displacing 
James S. Brailey, Jr. It is understood that if Mr. Davis will 
consent to spare the time from traction and other interests he 
will be chosen representative of the Morgan house to manage 
all its telephone property in Ohio and Indiana. 


Rate Restriction in Ohio Franchise Not Binding. 

On January 5 Common Pleas Judge Richards, in Norwalk, 
Ohio, threw out of court, on the demurrer of the Bellevue 
Home Telephone Company, the suit of the Village of Bellevue 
council to enforce a clause in the franchise prohibiting higher 
charge than $1.25 for residence telephones and $2 a month 
for business. The telephone company contended that the clause 
in the franchise contract was not binding. The company re- 
cently raised its rates from contract price to $1.50 for resi- 
dence and $2.50 for business telephones. 
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Iowa Convention at Council Bluffs January 19, 20 and 21. 

Members of the Iowa Independent Telephone Association 
will hold their annual meeting at the Grand Hotel, Council 
Bluffs, January 19, 20 and 21. The 19th will be principally 
given up to a business meeting, and it is probable that 
a part of this day will be spent with members of the Ne- 


braska Association, who will hold a convention across the - 


river at Omaha. The banquet will be held on the evening 
of January 19. A strong program for the convention and 
the banquet has been arranged, and as important business 
will be transacted a large attendance is expected. 

Following is the program: 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 20, 10 O'CLOCK, A. M. 

Address, P. C. Holdoegel, President Iowa Independent 
Telephone Association. 

Address, Arthur Bessey Smith, Chicago. 

“The Telephone Is Not a Natural Monopoly,” H. S. Ash, 
Bedford, Iowa. 

“Operating Rural Lines,’ W. H. Barker, Sanborn, Iowa. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 2 O’CLOCK. 

“How to Fight the Battle Single-Handed,” John Ander- 
son, Corning, Iowa. 

“Developing Long-Distance 
Sioux City, Ia. 

Address, John McVicar, Superintendent of Streets and 
Public Improvement, Des Moines. 

“Connections,” C. B. Cheadle, Joliet, Ill. 

“Pioneer Days in the Telephone Business,’ J. C. Sulli- 
van, Creston, lowa. 

“Maintenance,” J. M. Plaister, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
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THURSDAY EVENING, 8 O CLOCK, P. M. 
Question Box, A. G. Hawley, Clinton, Iowa. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 21, 10 O'CLOCK, A. M. 
Address, C. J. Myers, Kansas City, Kan. 
“Situation in Nebraska,’ C. J. Garlow, Columbus, Neb., 
President Nebraska Association. 
“Building for the Future,’ H. 
lowa. 
Address, Hunter L. Gary, St. Joe, Mo. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 2 O'CLOCK. 

“What Are We Going to Do About It?” Howard S. 
Baker, Sioux City, Iowa. 

“How to Successfully Manage Small Exchanges,’ F. C. 
Musson, Atlantic, Iowa. 

“Collections and Methods of Exchange Management,” 
Floyd McQuiston, Fairfield, Iowa. 

“Construction,” F. L. Owens, Red Oak, Iowa. 

Election of officers, January 21, at 3:30 o’clock. 

BANQUET PROGRAM, WEDNESDAY EVENING, JANUARY 19, 
GRAND HOTEL, COUNCIL BLUFFS. 

“St. Joe and Telephone Situation in General,” Theodore 
Gary, Macon, Mo. 

“The Shield,’ Manford Savage, Champaign, III. 

“Chicago Situation,’ H. D. Critchfield, Chicago, IIL. 

“New National System,” Frank H. Woods, Lincoln, Neb. 

“Regulation of Telephone Companies,’ Henry Clark, 
Lincoln, Neb., Railroad Commissioner. 

“Situation in Towa,” P. C. Holdoegel, Rockwell City, 
lowa. 

Address, J. B. Ware, Chicago, IIl. 

“Continental Company,” Max Koehler, New York. 


A. Kinney, Woodbine, 


Index for Volume XVII of Telephony. 

The Index of the most important articles and items of prac- 
tical interest which appeared in Volume 18 of TELEPHONY is now 
ready. It covers the issues from July 3 to December 25, 1909, 
inclusive, and will be forwarded to subscribers free upon re- 
ceipt of their requests. For those who file their copies of 
TELEPHONY, this index affords a convenient means for reference. 
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Bell Officials Testify in Missouri. 

Bell telephone officials have been obliged to reveal for- 
eign ownership of stock and give other damaging testimony 
in the ouster proceedings filed by Attorney General Major, 
of Missouri. Witnesses were examined last week before 
Edwin Silver, special examiner appointed by the supreme 
court to take testimony. The witnesses were Charles F. 


E. W. Major, Attorney General of Missouri. 


Gleed, of Topeka, Kans., president of the Missouri and 
Kansas and the Missouri Bell Telephone Companies, and 
also the head of both executive committees; R. S. Hall, of 
Kansas City, general manager of the Missouri and Kansas 
company; C. P. Walbridge, of St. Louis, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Missouri Bell Telephone Com- 
pany; and C. W. McDaniel, of Kansas City, superintendent 
of the Missouri and Kansas company. ; ; 

Mr. Gleed stated that a part of the directors of the Mis- 
souri Bell are also directors of the Missouri and Kansas, 
and that he is the official head of both companies. 

The A. T. & T. Co., which has no executive officer in 
that state, owns 55 per cent of the stock of both the other 
companies and can control the boards of directors of both. 

Mr. Gleed admitted that the Bell companies had bought 
competing Independent lines. 


PURCHASED COMFETITOR AND RAISED RATES. 


The attorney general next asked what the cost of service 
for local telephones was in Springfield before the Missouri 
and Kansas purchased the Home company, and what is 
the cost now. Mr. Gleed said that before the purchase 
business telephones cost $30 a year and residence tele- 
phones $22 a year. This price, he said, has increased after 
the purchase to $42 for business telephones and $24 for resi- 
dence telephones. 

Mr. Gleed said he wished to make an explanation in re- 
gard to such increases in price for service. His explana- 
tion was to the effect that the Missouri and Kansas com- 
pany, in every instance where it has bought out a local 
Independent line, has had to replace antiquated facilities 
with modern ones, thus increasing the cost of the service. 

Apparently this indicates that these Bell companies have 
never had an adequate depreciation reserve. 


FOREIGN HOLDING COMPANY ILLEGAL. 

Attorney General Major, at the close of the hearing, said 

he considered the day’s testimony of great value in showing 

that the American Telephone & Telegraph Company is a 

holding company for Missouri companies, in violation of 
the corporation laws. 


_ 
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. Michigan Traffic Association Reincorporates. 

Application was made December 31 to the Michigan 
State Railway Commission to approve the plan for the 
issuance of $100,000 in stock for the organization of the 
Michigan Independent Telephone and Traffic Association 
of Grand Rapids. The articles of incorporation were first 
offered to the secretary of state, but were afterwards re- 
fered to the commission for approval, as is now required 
by law. The stock has not been issued, but $5,000 has been 
paid in. 

As stated in the petition, this association is being in- 
corporated to serve as a clearing house for the fourteen 
principal Independent companies in Michigan in handling 
toll line business and to enable it to lease and control toll 
lines and stations, telephone exchanges and build telephone 
lines. No contract has been entered into with the various 
companies, but an understanding exists as to the plan of 
organization. The articles provide for the corporation 
taking over the business of any company not properly 
maintained. 

This is distinctly not a merger or holding company, but 
is formed purely to serve as another step towards perfect- 
ing the toll line system of the Independents. 

The companies interested are Union Telephone Co., 
Alma; Citizens Telephone Co., Grand Rapids; Interstate 
Long Distance Co., Detroit; Citizens, Muskegon; South- 
cn Michigan, Burr Oak; Benzie County Tclephone Co., 

enzonia; Central Michigan Telephone Co., Laingsburg 


Homer Telephone Co., Homer; Citizens, Jackson; Citizens, 
Battle Creek; Citizens, Marshall; Home Telephone Co., 
Detroit. 


C. E. Tarte and E. B. Fisher, of Grand Rapids, and 
Frank M. Howard, Burr Oak, are named as directors. C. 
E. Tarte is president of the new organization. 

This move created some talk among the newspapers. of 
a holding company or merger. But it is simply the in- 
corporation of the traffic association which has existed 
for many years as a clearing house for toll business be- 
tween the different companies, in order to increase the 
powers of the association somewhat in the way of better- 
ing the service where it is now not up to standards re- 
quired. 


Independent System at Little Rock, Ark., Changes Hands 
and Will Be Enlarged. 


Improvements costing $200,000 are planned for the In- 
dependent system at Little Rock, Ark., by its new owner, 
Mr. B. F. Kendrick. Mr. Kendrick purchased the property 
last week. 

A new common battery central office will be installed, 
and the outside plant will be improved and extended; a 
large amount of cable will be used. 

The price for which the company’s property sold is not 
given out. However, Mr. Kendrick stated that the prop- 
erty was sold for cash. He stated that he bought the plant 
and other rights himself, but that he will organize a local 
stock company to operate it and that the work of organiza- 
tion of the company will be started at once. Already sev- 
eral local people are interested in the new enterprise, it is 
stated. 

At present there are between 700 and 800 Independent 
telephones in Little Rock and Argenta. The new com- 
pany intends so to extend and improve its system that it 
will have not less than 1,500 telephones within a year’s 
time. 

Mr. Kendrick stated that there would be no change in the 
operating department other than Mr. Kendrick’s accession 
as manager in place of P. C. Ewing. 

Mr. Kendrick has been located at Bae Bluff for fifteen 
months, where he has managed the Pine Bluff Telephone 
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Company during that time. He has been engaged in the 
telephone business for seven years and during that time 
has worked in Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee and Alabama. 
He was connected with the Central Construction Company 
of Wasseon, O., and with the Central Home Company of 
Louisville, 


Nebraska Convention Plans. 


A-letter from Mr. R. E. Mattison, secretary of the Ne- 
braska Independent Telephone Association, states that 
among subjects which will be discussed at the coming con- 
vention will be: “Telephone Advertising”; “Unity Is 
Strength”; “The Relation of the Small Telephone Company 
to the Large”; “The Cost of Operating a Mutual Com- 
pany”; “Economy of Proper Engineering.” ‘These will be 
handled by some of the largest telephone operators in the 
State. 

“Our banquet will be held in Council Bluffs on the even- 
ing of the 19th with the Iowa association,’ says Mr. Matti- 
son. “We expect to have with us Mr. Manford Savage of 
Champaign, Ill., who will respond to a toast, “The Shield”; 
also Mr. Max Koehler of St. Louis, who will respond in- 
formally to the subject, “Continental Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company’; Mr. H. D. Critchfield, who will talk on 
‘The Chicago Situation,’ and Mr. Theodore Gary of Macon, 
Mo., who will speak on St. Joe and the telephone situation 
in general. 

“Our dates are the 18th, 19th and 20th of this month at 
the Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. The Iowa convention will 
be held the 19th, 20th and 21st. On the 19th of January we 
expect to have with us a large delegation from the Iowa 
convention, which will be held at Council Bluffs. Wee have 
extended the Iowa Association an invitation to come as a 
body on that date. On the 20th the Nebraska Association 
has received an invitation from the Iowa Association to at- 
tend the meetings in Council Bluffs, and the Association 
intends to go in a body to Council Bluffs for that day. 

“Mr. Holdoegel and Mr. Heffly of Iowa are to appear on 
the Nebraska program. There will be as guests of the 
Nebraska convention besides the foregoing list of speakers 
at the banquet Mr. J. B. Ware of Chicago, Hunter L. Gary 
of Maconse Mere Guess yers: of Kansas: City and C.° B. 
Cheadle. 

“We find this matter of a joint convention is heartily en- 
dorsed by both operators and manufacturers. The manu- 
facturers intend to open their display rooms in Omaha and 
may keep them open during the Iowa convention, as prac- 
tically all the Iowa delegates will be in Omaha. We have 
been assured of a much larger and more complete apparatus 
display than has been customary at telephone conventions.” 


Taft Wants Valentine Anti-Trust Law Enforced. 

Speaker Granville W. Mooney, of the Ohio House of Rep- 
resentatives who was in Washington, D. C., recently in con- 
sultation with President Taft, in an interview given out from 
that. city says that the chief executive of the nation is heartily 
in favor of the prosecutions being started by Attorney-General 
Denman against violators of the Valentine anti-trust act. 
President Taft, it is said, also favors the passage of a bill pro- 
viding for a public utilities commission under which “all pub- 
lic utilities excepting railroads shall be placed for purposes 
of regulation: .Telephone companies would come under this 
head. There appears to be a growing sentiment in Ohio for 
the enactment of such a measure. 


Reasonable Rate for Extension Set Service in Pittsburg. 

The Pennsylvania State Railroad Commission has been ‘called 
upon to decide how much a telephone company can charge for 
supplementary service. 

In a complaint lodged against the Central District and Print- 
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ing Telegraph Company, of Pittsburg, C. van der Voort, of 
that city, says that he is unable to obtain a desk extension set 
to his office telephone for less than $18 per annum. He sets 
forth that such a rental is exorbitant and asks relief of the 
commission, 


Significance of New Organization of Michigan Traffic Asso- 
ciation. 

The new organization of the Michigan traffic association 
means that the Independent lines of Michigan will be firmly 
fortified against opposition. There seems to be an opinion in 
some parts of the state that the traffic association is a merger 
of the different Independent telephone companies in Michi- 
gan. Such, according to President Tarte, could not be further 
from the truth. Mr. Tarte says: 

“The new organization is really not new. The Independent 
telephone lines of the state have been for years working un- 
der an understanding regarding the division of toll for use 
of the lines on interchange business. It has operated as a 
clearing house which calculates the amount each company is 
entitled to for use of its lines for interchange business and 
has taken charge of the pro-rating of the business. 

“Tt was decided by the companies interested to incorporate 
this organization with a definite head and outlined powers, and 
when this plan was perfected it was decided that it would be 
advantageous for the association to be empowered to lease, or 
even build, new lines where they are demanded by the traffic 
in order that the interchange of state business might be han- 
dled more systematically and the long distance service of all 
Independent companies be extended and improved. 

“Every individual company in the Michigan Independent 
Telephone Traffic Association retains its identity in entirety 
and the association has nothing to do with the business con- 
fined to the Independent telephone lines, but on interchange 
business will fulfill the offices of a traffic association. 

“It may also lease, or even build lines, where the lack of them 
is a detriment to the long distance facilities, and where this 
is found necessary the association will build and own them 
and control them as a corporation. To say or even hint that 
the new corporation is a merger or holding company is untrue, 
as the individual business will not be interfered with in the 
least.” 
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Morgan Spends Money on Columbus Telephone Property. 


Despite the recent sale of the control of the Columbus Citi- 
zens Telephone Company, of Columbus, Ohio, the plans for 
erecting sub-exchanges in various parts of the city are being 
carried out under the direction of General Manager G. R. 
Johnston. It was planned to erect five of these automatic sub- 
exchanges, and one has been completed and cut over; another 
is being cut over, while work is being pushed on three more. 

General Manager Johnston announces that he is getting esti- 
mates on the work for extensions and betterments that had 
been outlined before the announced sale. He does not know 
if these will be carried out under the new management but is 
getting the preliminary work out of the way. 

The Columbus Citizens Telephone Company has $190,000 of 
6 per cent. preferred stock in its treasury that has never been 
issued and it is said that Morgan & Co. will take this stock and 
that the money will be used for making extensions and re- 
placements. 

eee 


Rockford Independents Prosper. 


The Home Telephone Company, of Rockford, Ill. is busy 
trying to keep up with the public demand for Independent tele- 
phone service in that thriving northern Illinois city. The Home 
company has requests for service from almost 1,000 persons 
and this will be given just as fast as the work can be com- 


pleted. The company has plans for making it possible for 
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almost every resident of the Southeast End and also in the 
North Town district to have a telephone and the stringing 
of the cables will be taken up soon. 

A freight blockade has delayed the delivery cf ithe cable 
needed for the extensions, but two large consignments have 
been received and the new work will now proceed rapidly. 


Morgan Tells Davis of Plans for Independent Companies. 

An officer of the Columbus Citizens Telephone Company re- 
cently received a letter from Frank A. Davis, president of the 
company who was called to consult with J. P. Morgan & Co., 
of New York, relative to the Independent properties in Ohio 
recently purchased by that banking house. Mr. Davis stopped 
with relatives in New York over the holidays and no inter- 
view could be gained from him. ; 

The letter said that Morgan and Company, assured him 
(Davis) that the recent purchases were on their own account, 
for investment purposes and for no one else. 

It is presumed by officers and managers of the Columbus. 
Citizens Telephone Company that additional work of better- 
ments and extensions will be carried on next year, and that 
plans for this work will be perfected soon. Estimates on this 
work are now being compiled by the engineering department. 


Michigan Bell Company Brings Down Suburban Rates 
When Competition Starts Near Detroit. 


The project of the Home Telephone Company, of Michigan, 
to establish an exchange in the wealthy suburb of Grosse Point, 
has caused the Michigan Bell company to bring down its rates 
in this section. The reduction has been made by the elimina- 
tion of the mileage charge, which amounted to $36 per year 
for a business subscriber, making the total rate $108 per year. 
The people of Grosse Point are said to be inclined to resent 
the policy of the Bell company, which for such a long time 
subjected them to a charge which they believe to have been 
unreasonable, and proven so by the present reduction, and are 
now inclined to be heavy patronizers of the Home company’s 
service. 


Another Meeting of Michigan Long-Distance Operators. 


A district meeting of the Independent telephone toll-line 
operators was held in Cadillac, Mich., Jan. 7. The operators 
from the territory comprising the northwest part of the lower 
peninsula were gathered for the meeting, the main feature of 
which was the school of instruction under the supervision of 
W. S. Vivian, secretary-treasurer of the Michigan Independent 
Telephone and Traffic Association. Operators from exchanges. 
in fifteen or twenty cities and villages were present and the 
meeting will result in a betterment of service in the different 
municipalities represented. 


Independent Exchange About Ready for Service at Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

The Home Telephone Company is now putting the finishing 
touches on its handsome two-story brick and stone building in. 
Jackson, the capital of Mississippi. 

Underground cable serves every prominent street. Several 
miles of wires have been strung overhead and far out into the: 
country. Lines are being constructed from Jackson to Meri- 
dian and Hattiesburg, where the Home company already has 
exchanges in operation. 


Keystone Superior Construction Withstands Storm Better 
Than- Bell Lines. 

A report in the Philadelphia, Pa., North American of De- 
cember 27 states that something over 2,000 Bell telephones. 
were put out of service by the recent storm, while the Key- 
stone company suffered less, owing to the extent of its con-- 
duit system. 
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Morgan Tells Attorney General of Ohio that His Plants are 
Independent. 

Morgan & Company and all the other companies which 
figured in recent transfers in Ohio have written to Attorney 
General Denman, stating that Bell people are in no wise con- 
nected with any of the transactions, nor is there any agreement, 
understanding or arrangement of any kind by which they 
will ultimately secure control of the Independent companies. 

President L. G. Richardson, of the Central Union Tele- 
phone Company, headquarters at Indianapolis, one of the 
Bell companies, and President T. N. Vail, of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, headquarters at Boston, 
each write the attorney general, assuring him that the Bell 
interests have absolutely no connection with the deal by 
which these properties were transferred. 

President Vail said that the stock of the Independent com- 
panies was offered to his company last fall and the nego- 
tiations were begun for their acquirement upon representa- 
tion being made that this would not be in violation of law. 
“Difficulties,” he says, “caused the company to reconsider 
its decision to buy these properties and R. L. Day & Com- 
pany, through which the transaction was to be made, were 
advised that it would not be put through. President Vail 
did not explain what the “difficulties” were, but it is sur- 
mised that they were the inhibitions of the Ohio anti-trust 
laws. 

Day & Co. put through the deal for the Morgan interests. 
President Vail declares that’ he did not know previous to 
the sale who the purchaser was, and that he has no con- 
tract or agreement with the purchaser. In his letter, how- 
ever, he launches into a lengthy argument in favor of such 
a merger as the attorney general seeks. 

The other principal answers were from the Cuyahoga 
Telephone Company, Cleveland, by C. Y. McVey, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager; by United States Telephone 
Company, Cleveland, and Toledo Telephone Company, by 
James S. Brailey, president of each. 

The statement of J. P. Morgan & Company was as fol- 
lows: 

“We acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 27 inst. 
telative to our purchase of share of stock of several tele- 
phone companies operating in Ohio and we note that you 
desire a written statement on or before January 1 bearing 
on the question whether Ohio laws have been violated. 

“Herewith we enclose an affidavit of our Mr. Davidson, 
prepared for use in opposition to a pending motion for a 
receivership of the United States Telephone Company and 
the Cuyahoga Telephone Company in suit brought by Sam. 
J. Schweer, in case such affidavit should be deemed neces- 
sary. The affidavit speaks for itself and covers largely the 
points mentioned in your letter. It was prepared prior to 
the receipt of your letter. 

“Replying specifically to your letter and supplementing 
the affidavit: We have not purchased stock for the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Company, but for our own 
account. That company has absolutely no interest in any 
such stocks. We have no arrangement or agreement direct 
or indirect with the American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany whereby that company and independent systems now 
controlled by us will be maintained or operated under one con 
trol or management, or in such a manner as to abolish or 
prevent competition between that company’s system and such 
other independent systems as to rates, service, etc. There 
is no intent on our part of entering into any such agree- 
ment or arrangement hereafter. We negotiated the pur- 
chase of stock from the R. O. Day & Company on or after 
December 8 and immediately thereafter stocks were de- 
livered to us and we made payment with our own funds 
therefor in the manner customary in the purchase and 
sale of stocks, 
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“The fact that Mr. Davidson became a member of the 
board of trustees of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company at about the time of our purchase was a mere 
coincidence, was not due at all to such purchase, and it 
will not affect the relations between that company and the 
independent companies now controlled by us in any man- 
ner injurious to the stockholders or the public. You do 
not state what the ‘other circumstances and facts’ to which 
you refer and we cannot therefore explain them, but will 
say that we had no part whatever in the purchase of those 
stocks by our vendors, R. L. Day & Company, or knowl- 
edge of circumstances under which R. L. Day & Company 
acquired such stocks. 

“Tt is our desire that the companies controlled by us con- 
tinue to be managed and operated under control of boards 
of directors composed largely of citizens of the respective 
municipalities and in all respects in compliance with law. 
In due time this purpose will appear.” 

James S. Brailey, Jr., besides denying in his statement, any 
agreement or combination with the Bell interests, takes the 
opportunity to give the following explanation concerning 
the recent re-adjustment of rates by the United States Tele- 
phone Company: 

“At the time it commenced business in 1898 the company 
took contracts with local companies for the exchange of 
toll business for practically all points in Ohio. The origi- 
nal contracts for rates on the basis of two-thirds of a cent 
per air line mile. The rates since the origin of the com- 
pany with the exception mentioned below have been on 
that basis and the readjustment of rates which went into 
effect December 15, 1909, were charged on that basis. 

“Brom time to time on account of local conditions many 
special rates were put in force between specific points which 
resulted in inequalities as between different points and 
different users. 

“May 1, 1909, our competitors made reductions of 33% 
per cent in rates in all territory of the state covered by our 
company. This company attempted to meet this cut by 
making special reductions in certain rates between certain 
points, leaving the majority of rates undisturbed. July 1 
our competitors made a further cut of 33% per cent, making 
rates 50 per cent less than before May 1.. This company 
did not attempt to meet this reduction. 

“From July 1 to December 15, 1909, the rates of our com- 
petitors were from one-fourth to one-half lower than rates 
of this company. Large majority of our rates were on the 
original basis. 

“The reduction in rates by our competitors as well as 
our own reductions resulted in doing a large amount of 
business for less than actual cost of conducting same and 
resulted in unequal rates.” 

Mr. Brailey says that the present rate was agreed upon 
at a meeting of the board of trustees in October and that 
action was taken without reference to or consultation with 
any other corporation. 

“This company is proceeding with extension and develop- 
ment of its system precisely as it has in the past, with a 
view to developing business, furnishing competing telephone 
service and meeting public requirements,’ he concludes. 
He adds that if necessary these facts will be sustained by 
affidavits. 

Despite his announcement that he has not sufficient facts 
to warrant legal action, Harrison B. McGraw, attorney for 
minority stockholders in suits brought at Cleveland asking 
a receivership for the United States and the Cuyahoga, 
Tuesday wrote the Attorney-General, declaring that officer 
was neglecting a golden opportunity and offering him “all 
the evidence necessary.’ Mr. McGraw insists he has proof 
of a merger. Chief among his assets in the way of evidence 
is the action of the United States directors, a majority of 
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whom were shown in deposition hearings here to have 
been sitting without knowledge that they owned a single 
share of stock—the stock having been sold to R. L. Day 
& Company and transferred back in sufficient number of 
shares to keep the directors on the board and without the 
knowledge of some of the directors—voted a raise in United 
States rates to figures above the long distance tolls of the 
Bell. 

Mr. McGraw has been summoned to St. Louis to be a 
witness in procedings there, brought by Clarence Brown, 
of Toledo, attorney in the Brailey telephone enterprises. 
Jt is believed by Mr. McGraw that it is the intention 
through this hearing to disclose, if possible, the backer of 
Mr. McGraw in his suits at Cleveland. It may be an effort 
of the Brailey interests to learn if Herman C. Stifel, who is a 
stockholder in the Toledo company, is the instigator of the 
move in Cleveland. 


Meeting of Western Pennsylvania Association at Pittsburg, 
January 13 and 14. 

At two o’clock on the afternoon of January 13, members 
of the Western Pennsylvania Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation will be called to order for their first annual meet- 
ing, at Hotel Antler, Pittsburg. Invitations have been sent 
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out to a large number of operators of Independent ex- 
changes in the district and they have been requested to 
extend the invitation to their friends and neighbors operat- 
ing Independent exchanges and lines. 

The afternoon of the 13th will be given up to reports of 


officers and committees; appointment of committees, *and 


new business. 
sion 


The 14th will be given over largely to discus- 
of topics of general interest to telephone men, and 
also plans for strengthening the Independent business in 
this section. 

The officers of the company are: T. J. Shufflin, Butler, 
Pa., president; E. D. Schade, Johnstown, Pa., vice-president; 
J. N. Scott, Khedive, Pa., vice-president, and H. E. Webb, 
Pittsburg, secretary and treasurer. Members of the execu- 
tive committee are S. C. Thayer, Rochester@ra..neue 
Webb, J. W. Barnes, Fairmont, W. Va., and T. J. Shufflin. 


Merger Proposition Again Discussed at Norfolk, Va. 

The city officials of Norfolk, Va., have for some time 
been in conference with the representatives of the South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Company and of the 
Southern States Company of Norfolk, relative to granting 
permission for a merger of the two competing companies. Con- 
siderable public opposition to monopoly appears. 


With the Manufacturers 


The Pierce Motorcycles. 

It is claimed that on the basis of cost per mile, one can 
travel at less expense on a motorcycle than by any other me- 
chanical conveyance with the one exception of the bicycle and if 
the element of time saved be considered the bicycle is eliminated. 
The motorcycle is now a part of the regular equipment of 
many telephone exchanges and managers are naturally inter- 
ested in the 1910 models. The Pierce Cycle Company of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has just issued its 1910 catalog of its new designs. 
Its line for 1910 will be comprised of two models, the four- 
cylinder, and the new single-cylinder machines. A most nota- 
ble improvement in the four-cylinder model is the addition of 
the two-speed and free engine contrivances. In designing the 
machine, the company aimed at simplicity, and hence there are 
no complicated parts to give annoyance and expense. Both 
models have the same style of frame with slight 
alterations in angles and dimensions. The main 
tubes are 3% inches in diameter, while the front 
tube which holds the head is 16 gage and the 
other tubes 18 gage. The various fork sides are 
made of heavy stock varying from 13 to 16 gage. 
The large tubing of the frame, in addition to 
giving added strength adapts itself readily to be- 
ing utilized for carrying gasoline and oil. The 
tubes will carry enough gasoline to run from 
100 to 150 miles and enough oil sufficient for 
from 1,000 to 1,500 miles. 

The frame or weight supporting fork is of 
heavy rigid triple-crowned type. The ends of 
the fork do not connect directly to the wheel 
hub but are attached to the front shock-absorb- 
ing fork by steel links, which are ballbearing on 
each end, thus giving free oscillation. Both the 
models have magneto ignition, for which purpose high tension 
magentos, gear driven from the motor are used. The motor- 
cycles start readily on the magneto-made spark and it is said 
that this equipment is far superior to a battery and coil. 

On both models the Bowden wire system of control is used, 
the operation being lodged entirely in the grips. The wires 
run through the handle bars to the throttle, magneto and the 
exhaust valves. Turning the left grip operates the throttle; 
the right grip advances or retards the spark and releases com- 
pression valves. The spark is cut out just before the exhaust 


valves are raised. The two speed and free engine devices on 
the four cylinder machine are operated by the hand lever on 
the left side of the frame. The idler which controls the belt 
tension, and consequently the free engine effect, on the single 
cylinder machine is operated by a hand lever, also on the 
left side of the frame. The engine on the four cylinder ma- 
chine will develop from six to seven horsepower, while single 
cylinder engines will develop about five horsepower. Both ma- 
chines are capable of running at a rate of about 60 miles per 
hour. 


Another Addition to the “American” Sales Force. 
Mr. E. J. Dean, formerly with the Sterling Electric Co., has 
taken a position with the American Electric Telephone Com- 
pany, of Chicago, as sales engineer. This will be particularly 


New Single Cylinder Motorcycle. 


good news to his host of friends, particularly in the state of 
Ohio, which will continue to be a part of his territory. 
ese OS eet 

Epwarp J. JEEP, who has managed the Advertising Depart- 
ment of the Wesco Supply Company for the past two and one- 
half years, has resigned. his position and will in the future be 
connected with the Classified Advertising Company, of St. 
Louis, in the capacity of business manager. His successor 
will be Mr. R. C. Mellor, who has been with the company 
for a long time. 
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Practical Test of Efficiency. 

Rural telephony does not always choose its exponents from 
the ranks of mathematicians and physicists, but the men who 
are responsible for this class of development are nevertheless 
often noted as much for their ability to make a good trade 
in telephones as in livestock. Yet their methods of testing 
are usually of the most direct and simple type, as shown by 
the following abstract of a letter received by the Sumter com- 
pany from a customer in rural Missouri: 
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“T send you under other cover the old transmitter that was 
in that instrument. The one that you sent me I put in my 
switch instrument & it sure works find and dandy. The first 
one that was in my switch the people always said they could 
not heare me. But just as soon as I put that one in that 
you sent me then the people said My God. What did you 
do? I now put up the old instrument again and put the trans- 
mitter in that was in the switch, & now the people say again 
we can’t heare you.” 


-Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 


PERSONAL. 
H. D. McVEY, of Naco, Arizona, has been appointed manager 
of the Courtland Telephone Company at Courtland. 


EVERT HARDGRAVE has resigned his position as manager 
of the West Texas Telephone Company at Ballinger, Texas, and 
is succeeded by A. W. Wood of Jefferson. 


W. BRANCH WAINWRIGHT, general manager of the Dover, 
N. J., district of the Diamond State Telephone Company, has 
resigned his position and will enter the general insurance and 
brokerage business in Wilmington, Del. 


ROY S. MANKER, for some time connected with eastern pa- 
pers, and for a time identified with the General Electric Company 
in the publicity department, has taken charge of the publicity 
department of the Montana Independent Telephone Company at 
Butte, Mont. 


G. C. TREADWAY, manager of the Central Union Telephone 
Company at Alton, Illinois, has been advanced to the position 
of manager of the same company’s exchange at Peoria. This is 
a much larger field and gives Mr. Treadway a much more re- 
sponsible position. 


PROFESSOR EH. M. COOLEY, head of the engineering depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan, has been engaged to assist 
in the appraisal of telephone properties in Michigan as a basis 
for assessment of taxes under the new law. Professor Cooley is 
the man who had charge of the work of making appraisals when 
the railroads of the state were brought under the ad valorem 
tax system, and his work gave general satisfaction. 


NEW COMPANIES. 


LGOXA, ILL.—The Loxa Telephone Company is the name of a 
new company incorporated with a capital of $2,500. Fred Beh- 
reund, Charles F, Behreund and George D. Shinn are the incor- 
porators. 


DES MOINES, IA.—Farmers residing in and near the town of 
Farrar, Polk county, have organized an Independent telephone 
company. Articles of incorporation have been filed with the 
secretary of state. The company is capitalized at $5,000. Officers 
are: J. T. Dunlap, president; Asa Turner, vice-president, and H. 
E. Fleagle, secretary-treasurer. 


CHESTER, KY.—The Rockcastle River Rural Telephone Com- 
pany was organized by J. L. McKnight, J. G. Creeck and G. B. 
Yugal, with a capital stock of $1,000. Telephone lines will be 
built throughout Laurel county. 


CONFLUENCE, KY.—The Confluence Home Telephone Com- 
pany was organized by Grant Sizemore, A. 8S. Sizemore and others. 
Capital is placed at $1,000. A system will be built connecting 
the Hyden Telephone Company. <A. 8S. Sizemore is manager. 


MAGGARD, KY.—The Cumberland River Telephone Company 
has been organized by L. Lewis, John M. Maggard and others 
with a capital of $1500, to construct and*maintain a telephone 
system in Maggard and build lines to Harlan, Ky., 30 miles. 
Lines will also be built from Maggard, via Est and Frank’s Creek 
to Eolia, Ky., a distance of 15 miles. L. Lewis is manager of the 
new company. 

IRONWOOD, MICH.—The Ironwood-Kerr Telephone Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000. 

POLSON, MONT.—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the Polson Telegraph & Telephone Company. C. H. Wood and 
others were the signers, and the capital stock was placed at 
$10,000. 

POMEROY, WASH.—A rural telephone company known as the 
Deadman & Gould City Telephone Company has been organized 
here. The purpose of this company is to connect the ranches 
in the vicinity and connect with Pomeroy, a distance of about 
25 miles, and Gould City. The lines will follow along the Dead- 
man Creek. 


ST. MARYS, W. VA.—The Citizens Telephone Company of St. 
Marys is the name of a new incorporation, organized for the pur- 
pose of constructing and maintaining telephone lines in that city 
and Pleasants county. The capital stock is placed at $10,000 and 
the incorporators are J. Riley McCullom, O. C. Ogdin, C. T. H. 
Cain, D. C, Dye and H. H, Garrity. ; 


FINANCIAL, 


PORT JERVIS, N. Y.—A certificate showing an increase of 
capital stock from $4,000 to $6,000 has been filed with the Sec- 
retary of State by the Port Jervis Telephone Company. 


TOLEDO, OHIO.—The Toledo Home Telephone Company at a 
recent stockholders’ meeting declared payable a 1% per cent divi- 
dend. 


KUTZTOWN, PA.«—The Kutztown Rural Telephone Company 
has inereased its capital stock from $10,000 to $20,000. 


STANTON, TENN.—An amendment to the charter of the Stan- 
ton Telephone Company was filed increasing the capital stock of 
the company from $2,000 to $3,000. 


BROWNTOWN, WIS.—The stockholders of the Browntown 
Telephone Company have increased the capital stock of the com- 
pany from $5,500 to $19,500. 


FRANCHISES. 


NEWPORT, KY.—The Citizens’ Telephone Company’s franchise 
to operate a system in the city was approved by the mayor. 
Under the franchise a mile of underground conduit must be 
laid the first year, and half a mile each year thereafter until 
four miles have been laid. Twelve free telephones with exten- 
sions are to be given the city as revenue, 


MT. CLEMENS, MICH.—Gordon O’Keefe, representing the 
Macomb Telephone Company is asking for an amendment to a 
franchise granted by the common council in 1901. For some 
time past the service given by the opposition company has been 
very poor, and business men of Mt. Clemens took over the stock 
of the old Macomb Telephone Company with a view to securing 
better service. They propose to fix a rate of $24 for business 
purposes and $18 for residence, with the privilege of increasing 
to $24 and $30 when the number of subscribers has reached 500. 
Also a rate of 10 cents toll within 25 miles of the city; likewise 
any place in the county. 


MANSFIELD, OHIO—The city council granted the Wayne 
County Telephone Company a franchise to construct and operate 
a telephone system in that place. The granting of this franchise 
was fought vigorously for. some time but the company came out 
successful. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


MARYSVILLE, CAL.—The Great Western Power Company is 
installing a telephone system of its own connecting its power 
houses in the mountains, Offices will be installed along the road 
and main offices will be located in Oakland. Heavy insulated 
wire is being strung on the same poles with the power wires at 
present, and the work is being rushed to completion. 


ULYSSES, KAN.—The citizens of this place have made a prop- 
osition to the people of Stanton county whereby a switchboard 
will be installed and two and one-half miles of lines built, con- 
necting the two systems, thus giving Ulysses connection with 
Syracuse and Richfield. 


COLLY, KY.—It has been reported that James P, Hartt and 
associates will build a local telephone system in Letcher county, 
franchises and rights-of-way having already been secured. 


HARLAN, KY.—The Harlan Telephone Company will change 
its line from Harlan to Hagan, Va., 20 miles, to metallic circuit. 
Connection with the Martins Fork Telephone Company will be 
made at Evarts. 
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SERGENT, KY.—The Sergent-Ola Telephone Company reports 
that an extension will be built to its local lines connecting Evans 
via Camp Branch and Lester, to Polly, a distance of 13 miles, 
where connection will be made with the Whitesburg Telephone 
Company. 


HANCOCK, MICH.—Officials of the Copper Range Consolidated 
Mines in this vicinity have installed a telephone system which 


gives connection between the numerous mine buildings on the 


different mine loeations. The Painesdale mine has more than 60 
telephones, and the Baltic and Trimountain each have nearly as 
many. The offices, engine houses, machine shops, carpenter and 
smith shops and residences of all mine foremen and other offi- 
cials sare supplied with telephone service. This will be of great 
value in case of fire or accidents. 


MONROE, MICH.—The Monroe Telephone Company contem- 
plates the installation of a system of electric clocks and time 
stamps in connection with the telephone system. The clocks and 
stamps will be worked electrically at a monthly rental of about 
$1 per month, according to the service. 


GILBERT, MINN.—The telephone system being constructed by 
the Mesaba Telephone Company in Gilbert has been completed 
and more than 100 telephones have been connected. Gilbert now 
has communication with Hibbing, Eveleth, Sparta, Biwabik, Au- 
rora and other places, 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Officials of the Boston and Albany Railroad, 
one of the leased lines of the New York Central, have under 
consideration the introduction of a telephone system for dis- 
patching trains. They expect to equip the road from Boston to 
Albany with the device. 


OKARCHE, OKLA.—Messrs. Wright Brothers are constructing 
a telephone line from this place to Altena, anc toll lines to Alton 
with complete metallic circuits. 


PENDLETON, ORH.—The Holdman country, after many years 
of waiting without telephone service, will soon be connected to 
the outside world by the telephone. The poles are being dis- 
tributed and the wires will be strung and the system put into 
operation just as quickly as. the work can be completed. The 
main line will be 20 miles long, and 18 ranches will be supplied 
with service to begin with, but it is expected, by the enthusiasm 
displayed in the new service for the country, that the number 
will be increased very rapidly. 


PORT LAVACA, TEXAS.—A 25-mile line*from Port Lavaca to 
Port O’Connor is being constructed.by the Port Lavaca Telephone 


Company. The line will cross Caloma Creek. A new road will be 
followed most of the way. 


NORFOLK, VA.—The Norfolk & Western Railroad has placed 


orders for four complete train dispatching circuits which will be 
used in dispatching trains from Norfolk to Crewe, 130 miles, 33 
stations; Crewe to Roanoke, 126 miles, 33 stations; Williamson, 
W. Va., to Portsmouth, Ohio, 113 miles, 22 stations, and Ports- 
mouth ta Columbus, Ohio, 100 miles, 22 stations. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH.—The Farmers Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany will make considerable extensions and improvements to its 


lines and will expend about $6,000 in the work. 
ELECTIONS. 
PRAIRIE CITY, ILL.—The Mercantile Telephone Company 


chose as officers for the ensuing year, A. Mead, president; BH. E. 
James, secretary, and C. C. Bellville, treasurer. 


BIRMINGHAM, IA.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company 
held its annual meeting recently and elected the following officers: 
Wm. Hastings, president; D, A. Miller, vice-president; Warren 
Brown, secretary; J. W. Young, treasurer. Directors, T. E. Sy- 
fert, F. M. Harnes and Sam Rail. 


LE MARS, IA.—The Plymouth County Telephone Company 
held its annual meeting recently. Reports showed the company 
to be in a prosperous condition. Sixty new telephones were 
added during the year, making the total now in service 1388. 
Improvements and construction for the new year is being planned 
and arrangements are well under way. The conduits and man- 
holes are ready for the installation of the wires in the business 
portion of the city. Officers elected at the meeting are A. C. 
Colledge, president; F. A, Post, vice-president; E. A. Dalton, 
treasurer, and O. L. Loudenslager, secretary and manager. N, B. 
Bryant was elected a director in the place of I. S. Mahan of 
Oklahoma City. 


LARRABEH, IA.—The annual meeting of the Northwest Cedar 
Telephone Company was held recently and as a result of the 
election the following officers were elected: President, Wm. 
Montgomery; vice-president, R. H. Gray; secretary, F. M. Arra- 
smith; treasurer, R. H. Gray. 

WINTHROP, IA.—The following is a list of the officers of the 
Winthrop Telephone Company as elected at a recent meeting of 
the stockholders: President, W. B. Miller; vice-president, L. N. 
Norman; secretary and treasurer, G. B, Thompson. Directors 
are W. RB. Miller, L. N. Norman, John Reidy, H. C. Unbehaun 
and A. BH. Whitney. 

CHILES, KAN.—The Mutual Telephone Company held its an- 
nual meeting and as a result of the election J. H. Craig was 
elected president; W. Castor, vice-president; Walter Crawford, 
secretary, and R. O. Boice, treasurer. J. N. Bryce was chosen 
a director, 

GARNETT, KAN.—The stockholders of the Anderson County 
Home Telephone Company met a short time ago for the purpose 


, 
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of reorganizing the company. C. J. Myers of the Home Tele- 
phone Company of Kansas presided over the meeting. A com- 
mittee chose the following directors: Alex Taylor, Bush City; 
W. A. Gage, Central City; W. Jones, Garnett; Joe WHicholtz, 
Westphalia; E. M, Bentley, Welda; C. J. Myers, Kansas City; 
B. B. Jackson,: Amiot; Fred Ressel, Colony; W. K. Kellerman, 
Harris; L. M, Reynolds, Northcott, and C. A. Rohrer, Greeley. 
S. C. Bybee, who had formerly secured a franchise from the city 
assigned it to the company, and an application for a charter 
was sent to the secretary of state. Work on the building of the 
system will commence about January 1. 

BARBOURVILLE, KY.—John Woodward was elected presi- 
dent; J. E. Woodward, vice-president; J: D. Jarvis, manager, and 
Lynn J. Benjamin, secretary and treasurer of the Williamsburg 
Home Telephone Company. 


PORTLAND, MICH.—Stockholders of the Portland Telephone 


‘Company elected the following officers at the annual meeting. 


John C, Butler, president; Fred Klotz, vice-president; William 
Curry, secretary; Frank Badgley, treasurer, and T. William 
Smith, manager. Directors are L. D. Bugbee, William H. Pryor, 
E. B. Harwood, Fred Crane and William Fishel. The president’s 
report shows that the company now owns $8,000, worth of prop- — 
erty on which the indebtedness is but $2,000; and that the com- 
pany controls about 120 miles of wire and has 165 rural sub- 
scribers. A new line, which will add about 12 subscribers, is 
now being constructed, and other lines will be connected in the 
near future. It is expected by the officials of the company that 
by spring over 200 names will be on the subscribers’ list. 


LINNEUS, MO.—The annual meeting of the Linneus and Rural 
Telephone Company was held and Geo. W. Westgate was elected 
president; John L. Bowyer, secretary; F, W. Powers, treasurer 
and L, O, Knapp, vice-president. 


VALATIE, N, Y.—At the annual meeting of the Valatie Tele- 
phone Company the following officers were elected: President, 
Sherman Van Ness, Chatham Centre; vice-president, George Mc- 
Clellan, Chatham; secretary, E. D. Howe, Valatie; treasurer, R. 
E. Lasher, Valatie. 


NORTHWOOD, N. D.—The annual directors’ meeting of the 
Red River Valley Telephone Company was held in Buxton, N. D., 
a short time ago. The following officers were elected: M. F. 
Hegge, Hatton, president; E. M. Paulson, Portsland, vice-presi- 
dent; J. G. Odegard, Northwood, secretary-treasurer, and Chas. 
Tolan, Mayville, superintendent. A good substantial dividend 
was declared and in addition $2,500 was put aside for a reserve 
fund. The company is capitalized at $100,000, and the plant, 
equipment, merchandise, etc., is» valued at over $115,000, and 
the annual statement resources are shown as $125,815. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


ST. FRANCISVILLE, ILL.—A fire which caused considerable 
damage destroyed the telephone exchange and Irma Brown, a 
telephone operator, was very seriously burned. 


FAIRMOUNT, IND.—H. O. Miller, president of the Fairmount 
Telephone Company, disposed of his holdings in the company for 
the sum of $5,000. The Citizens’ Telephone Company purchased 
the property and will connect the two systems by running a cable 
to the exchange, and a number of improvements will be made 
to the system. The Citizens company has, since the purchase of 
the property, floated $10,000 worth of bonds to carry on the new 
work, 

RICHMOND, IND.—A heavy current of electricity from a high 
tension interurban trolley wire was carried into the plant of the 
Richmond Home Telephone Company very recently, as a result 
of a telephone wire breaking and falling across the feed wire of 
the interurban line. <A fire resulted and a loss of $500 was en- 
tailed. Long distance service was crippled for quite a while. The 
Indiana Railroad Commission is doing ‘practically all in its power 
to avoid such occurrences by requiring protection to wires that 
eross high current electric wires. 


SEYMOUR, IND.—Thke property of the Seymour Home Tele- 
phone Company has been ordered sold at public auction by the 
Federal Court. 


SALINA, KAN.—The franchise recently granted F. Hageman 
for the building of a telephone des has been transferred to 
Cc. L. Brown of Abilene, 


FREDERICK, MD.—The Central National Bank purchased the 
property of the Frederick County Telephone Company, through 
Cc. H. Bryan of Baltimore, president of the telepheres company, 
and Emory L. Coblentz of the bank. 


LAKEFIELD, MICH.—Efforts are being made to merge the 
Grand Marais and Lakefield telephone lines. 


GREENFIELD, MO.—In a fire which destroyed four large busi- 
negs blocks, the Farmers Telephone Company was a heavy loser. 


LIBERTY, MO.—The Clay County Telephone Company. and the 
Liberty Telephone Company, both operating in this place, have 
consolidated. The two companies gave connection to 3,000 sub- 
scribers. 


LA CROSSE, WIS.—Wm. F. Goodrich, manager of the La 
Crosse Telephone Company, has been appointed manager of the 
La Crosse Interurban Telephone Company, which operated rural 
lines. The two companies will be managed and worked jointly. 
As the fact of having two distinct managers in control over the 
two lines caused a considerable amount of trouble in some ways, 
the plan of having one manager for the two should give the city 
and rural subscribers very much improved service. 
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The Chicago Victory. 

Big money is to be spent to provide the country with the 
additional Independent telephone service it needs during 
the coming year. To the era of demands which have bees 
piling up now succeeds a period of supply. A few weeks 
ago a new switchboard was cut over at Webb City, Mo. 
Today it is filled, and Gary is shouting for another section 
St. Joseph, 


Mo., is the first big exchange to go into service in 1910; 


as quick as the manufacturers can turn it out. 
another Gary property that is sure to grow rapidly. San 
Francisco is said to be taking on new subscribers at a 
good rate. The Montana Independent company is now 
ordering equipment heavily and expects to keep it up 
through the year until it has bought a million dollars worth. 
The Morgan properties in Ohio and Indiana are expected 
to expand and be managed as Independent. The Continental 
will buy for its various subordinate properties many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars worth of supplies and equip- 
ment, Figure this up and you have something! 

But the big event of the year, and far and away the most 
important which has ever come before the Independent 
The 
people behind this movement have given assurance that the 


limit of 20,000 telephones required to hold the ordinance is 


telephone people is the development of Chicago. 


but a starter upon what actually will be done. 

The enormous proportions of the Independent long dis- 
tance system in neighboring states, and the possibilities of 
transacting business over these lines from thousands of 
small towns, as well as the medium sized cities and big 
Grand Rapids, Detroit, 
Louisville, St. Louis, Kansas City and Sioux City are little 


trade centers like Indianapolis, 
realized in Chicago today. The Bell people have testified 
to the comparative smallness of the long distance business 
they carried on from Chicago. Every one knows how small 
was the business carried on in the entire country by the 
Bell telephone company before the entrance of the Inde- 
pendents in 1894, 

that 
could no sooner erect a long distance line than conditions 


Independents have almost universally found they 


demanded new circuits so rapidly does business appear to 
occupy the newly created facilities. 

With competitive methods of business getting in vogue 
and competitive standards of service, it is probable that 
the building of an extensive Independent terminal in Chi- 


cago will reveal as it never yet has been apparent the 
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strength of telephone communication as an aid to handling 
a widely distributed trade in a manner which will decidedly 
make Chicago wake up and take notice. And of course, 
what is for the good of Chicago in this respect is equally 
for the benefit of the hundreds and thousands of cities 
large and small, which do and will carry on the bulk of 
their trading with Chicago. This is where connecting Inde- 


pendent companies find their advantage. 


Lessons from the President’s Message. 

Most newspaper abstracts of the president's message leave 
out a good deal that the “trusts” lke to see kept from the 
general public. It is for that reason that TELEPHONY re- 
prints a more extended abstract, which shows the message 
to insist strongly upon the need of the country to suppress 
by effective methods all tendencies toward the concentra- 
tion of an industry in the control of a few persons. 

History has taught the lesson that monopolistic power 
gives rise to greed, and lax, uneconomical management. It 
is by their protection of the public from these wrongs that 
the Independent telephone companies have grown and 
prospered. 

The president’s message indicates that those who pursue 
this course with steady, unfaltering courage will receive 
support from those high in authority. We commend the 
text of the message dealing with anti-trust laws to our 
readers for their careful consideration. 


——_—_—___q ———_—_______. 


Attending Conventions. 
This week was held the first of the conventions which the 
various state associations have scheduled for 1910. Some of 
the associations have their states divided into districts and hold 
district conventions in addition to the regular state convention. 
Of course, the primary idea of these conventions and meetings 
is to further the Independent telephone movement, and to make 
the individual companies and men stronger by the discussion 
of matters bearing upon the various phases of management and 
operation. : 

Every company should send at least one representative, and 
as many more as possible, to the meetings in its vicinity. The 
outlay will be repaid many fold by the returns. Better rela- 
tions are established between companies following the get- 
ting together, and further acquaintance of the men inter- 
ested in their advancemient. 

Some of the associations have set apart time to be devoted 
to the discussions of practical matters relating to operation and 
management of the plants. In these meetings one man will 
tell his experiences in handling various situations such as come 
Another 
man describes the scheme he uses in effecting economies in the 
operation of the plant, 


up frequently in connection with the subscribers. 


As each topic is brought up and dis- 
cussed, any one who has ideas on the subject is given an oppor- 


Thus 
men become familiar with the methods in vogue by other com- 


tunity to state them and ask any questions he desires. 


penies and can introduce them or similar ones in their own 
plants. The conventions in some states are very largely at- 
tended and in these states the Independent movement is notably 
strong, and investments are profitable. 


The habit of attending conventions should be cultivated by 
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all. Have you this habit? Resolve to attend the meetings in 
your territory and get better acquainted with the men in your 


state who are doing things! 


The Value of Employing Good Men. 
All employers have a standard by which the men whom they 


“employ are measured. Some of these standard are low and 


hence the men are of a low grade. In many cases these low- 
grade, cheap men are entrusted with work which requires the 
services of high-class, well-paid men. Errors are continually 
made, and the loss in business and prestige is not balanced by 
the low salary roll of employes. 

Now, it will not do merely to announce a raise in wages. 
The cheap man is a losing proposition even if you pay him 
a fortune. Set your standard of quality high, and care- 
fully choose your men according to it. Make the pay a 
secondary matter, giving enough to secure the class of 
‘And 
it must follow as the night the day” that the salaries will 
be higher. 


total expenses—if each man is made to feel that his posi- 


men you want, and hold them after you get them. 
But the result will be real economy—smaller 


tion and salary depend on maintaining this high standard. 
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Telephone Fire Service. 

During 1908, 432 fire alarms were sent to the Rochester 
fire department over telephone wires, while the extensive 
municipal Gamewell system reported 515, only 83 more than 
the telephones. To such an extent were telephones being 
used for fire alarms, to the neglect of the municipal system, 
that boxes of the latter have been placed in the most con- 
spicuous places possible and painted a brilliant red all 
over. 

The 


for fire warnings because of their greater accessibility and 


telephones, however, continue to be more popular 


ease of operation. Nearly everybody in Rochester knows 
how to use the telephone, but few understand the workings 
of even the simplest fire alarm box. In the case of two 
large fires last year citizens unlocked fire alarm boxes and 
failed to send in any alarm, thinking that they had done 
so by opening the box. The fire in each case gained several 
minutes start that destroyed thousands of dollars worth of 
property. Such a thing could not have happened with the 
telephone. This condition incidentally gives. a good talking 
point to the solicitor of new telephone contracts, and points 
out the value of a proper system of handling fire-calls. 
Car St eae 

The Burden of Big Production. 

President Taft in his message sent to Congress last week 
said, “I do not mean to say that there is not a limit beyond 
which the economy of management by the enlargement of 
plant ceases; and where this happens and combination con- 
tinues beyond this point, the very fact shows a wish to mo- 
nopolize and not to economize.” ; 

What a beautiful whack for a certain big telephone com- 
pany whose name is known to all, and which claims that the 
telephone business is its natural monopoly! 

TR PASS aoe Sze} 

A moment's delay is easily forgotten in one’s gratitude for 

the privilege of telephoning at all. 


The Building of Chicago 


The Fitst Complete and Authoritative Announcement of a Movement of Tremendous Importance to 
Independent Telephony. 


A plan providing for the expenditure of $2,500,000 as the 
first step toward the renovation of the Independent telephone 
system in Chicago has been authorized by the reorganization 
committee and receivers of the Illinois Tunnel Company. This 
appropriation, which will be financed as soon as the plan is 
approved by the court, will be expended to develop the sys- 
tem to the extent of the 20,000 telephones required by the 
franchise to be in service by June 1, 1911. But the develop- 
ment will not stop there, as it is the plan to install Independ- 
ent telephones in Chicago as fast as the public calls for them. 

Its franchise permits the Tunnel company to operate a tele- 
phone system anywhere in the city at the rates of $85 for busi- 
ness and $50 for residence service. 

It has been announced that the Automatic Electric Com- 
pany of Chicago will furnish and install as soon as they can 
be manufactured the 20,000 telephones and all other equip- 
ment provided for in the initial appropriation and all additions 
thereto. A considerable amount of cable in the subways and 


Mr. H. D. Critchfield, Who Started the Movement. 


wiring in important downtown buildings used in the present 
quiescent system of the Tunnel company will he utilized in the 
new system. That these existing facilities will assist the com- 
pany to fully comply with the terms of the ordinance, and get 


its plant in full operating condition is shown by the following 
statement from the well-known engineer under whose direc- 
tion it was originally installed several years ago. 
EXISTING PLANT IN CHICAGO. 
By W. H. Crumb. 
“Practically all of the larger office buildings in the down- 
town district of Chicago were completely wired for automatic 


Mr. Joseph Harris, Prominent in Recent Negotiations. 


service by W. H. Crumb & Co., during the years 1903 and 
1904, at which time this company installed the majority of the 
10,000 telephones which were put in operation. 

“The wiring in these buildings was done under the super- 
vision and subject to the inspection of the Illinois Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, a subsidiary of the Tunnel company 
each building being taken as a unit, and a pair of wires be- 
ing run to every office therein. The main cables extend from 
the central office through the tunnels to points opposite the 
buildings, and from there laterals are taken through iron 
pipes into the basements of the buildings, where they are ter- 
minated in potheads and the wires distributed upon a special 
distributing frame located in galvanized iron boxes. From 
these special distributing frames, located in the basement 
of each building, the wires extend to terminals located on each 
floor of the building. 

“The wires extending from the distributing frame to the 
Moor terminals are all No. 19, in lead covered cables of low 
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capacity. The floor terminals were specially designed for this 
purpose and consist of small oak or mahogany boxes in which 
the lead cables terminate in a sealed compartment upon solder- 
ing strips designed to facilitate access for testing. 


“From these floor terminals standard duplex telephone wires 
are extended through the hallways to each office on the floor, 
all of these wires being concealed. In many of the build- 
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ings it was, necessary to put up a special moulding to corre- 
spond with the finish of the building in order to properly take 
care of the wires through the hallways. All of this work was 
done in the best possible manner and to the entire satisfac- 


COURTESY OF RIGOT SELLING AGENCY. 160 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 
The Business District of Chicago, Soon to Be an Independent Telephone Center. 


tion of the owners of the buildings, and is now in such shape 
that telephones can be immediately installed in practically 
every office in the large buildings of the downtown district.” 


Business Tels. 


Duplicated Users: Per Exclusively: 
Bus. Res. Total. Cent Indep. Bell. 
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Returns from Telephone Directories in Competitive Cities, Checked by International Independent Telephone Association, May, 1909. 
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POMOC Oi sn. ccste ante ecsts cicero via gate, esheets 1,488 867 2,355 
PSUS COW TMT sss sis Mane stelviethivens sieie:« 661 322 983 

6,115 3,806 9,921 

Miscellaneous: 

eT UTA ee ANH Da estas apes sce oc. 0 eiaierecs-sloie ote Soa 731 693 1,424 
BVA UVES OUD ORL SS tetas sca a nL ese-o grsie: cliscel Flas © vi0is 3,235 3,477 6,712 


Grand Total 


Independent 
She Exclu- Dupli- 
Illinois: sive, cate. Total. 
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———Bell 
BExclu- Dupli- Total. —Per Cent.— 
sive. eate. Total. Bus. Tels. Ind, Bell. 


174 349 523 1,173 55.4 44.6 
155 342 497 1,409 63.7 36.3 
536 303 839 1,452 42.2 57.8 
139 142 281 1,069 73.7 26.3 
139 194 333 934 64.4 33.6 
749 340 1,089 1,847 41. ABER 
259 460 719 1,640 56.1 43.9 
814 483 1,297 2,415 46.3 53.7 
72 99 171 697 75. 25. 


54.6 45.4 


5,749 12,636 


121 SH 218 654 66.7 33.3 
70 88 158 655 76. 34 
64 101 165 1,492 87.3 12.7 

115 113 228 988 76.9 23.1 

109 1038 212 624 66. 34 

326 215 541 1,609 66.4 33.6 

313 481 794 2,158 63.4 36.6 
99 155 254 681 62.7 37.5 


310 ae, 487 1,049 53.5 46.5 
1,306 965 2,271 4,199 46.0 54.0 
88 63 151 493 66.0 34.0 
249 310 559 1,226 54.4 45.6 


4 

1,170 1,267 2,437 6,495 62.4 37.6 
356 214 570 1,200 52.5 47.5 
66 155 221 899 75.3 24.7 
50 133 183 596 69.0 31.0 


270 462 732 1,872 60.8 39.2 
340 358 698 1,593 56.2 43.8 
1,284 1,454 2,738 5,224 66.0 34.0 
86 123 209 518 59.6 40.4 
79 220 299 1,152 74.0, 26.0 
625 867 1,492 3,847 61.2 38.8 
461 322 783 1,766 55.6 44.4 
3,145 3,806 6,951 16,872 58.8 41.2 
288 693 981 2,405 59.3 40.7 
2,387 3,477 5,864 12,576 53.4 46.6 


14,981 54.2 45.8 


15,325 28,994 69,507 58.2 41.8 


Users of Business Telephones at Competitive Points, as Shown by Telephone Directories Checked by the International Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, May and June, 1909. 


. 
Connection on an equitable basis will be furnished to In- 
dependent companies whose lines are extended to the Chicago 
city limits, and arrangements will be made for handling toll 
business to and from Chicago over Independent lines. The 
Tunnel system is to be operated as absolutely Independent. 

The men in whom the decision of these matters was vested 
represent some of the strongest financial interests of the 
country. Present at the meeting on January 1, at which the 
final decision was made, were William Stuart Tod of the 
subway company; L. C. Krauthoff, representing the J. Ogden 
Armour interests; David R. Forgan, president National City 
Bank of Chicago; Charles G. Dawes, ex-Comptroller of the 
Currency and president of the Central Trust Company of 
Illinois, and C. W. Hotchkiss, representing stockholders; C. O. 
Frisbie, president of the Chicago Subway Company and also 
receiver; Joseph Harris, president of the Automatic Electric 
Co. and Judge N. C. Sears, counsel for the Chicago Subway 
Company. 

E. A, Potter, president of the American Trust and Savings 
Bank, another of the receivers, had been called to New York 
on business, but before departing had agreed to the plans. 
Henry L. De Forest, representing the Harriman estate, which 
is heavily interested in the Subway company, also was not 
present, but he was reported to be in full agreement with 


the plans. : 
In interviews with the press the men in control of the sit- 


uation have clearly expressed their intention to give Chicago 
a comprehensive system, and not stop at the mere 20,000 tele- 
phones which is the minimum number which will hold the 
franchise. Charles G. Dawes said: “Because we have fixed 
the number of instruments to be installed at 20,000 does not 
mean we will stop at that figure. We intend to put in just 
as many as we can contract for. The rejuvenated company 
is starting with great prospects and we believe has a_ big 
future in store for it.” 

David R. Forgan said: “We expect to spend two million 
and a half at once and will put as much more money into 
the company as is necessary.” 

Throughout the negotiations which culminated in the friend- 
ly receivership proceedings and the decision to develop the 
telephone system as a means of providing the additional revy- 
enue requisite for the profitable operation of the entire Tunnel 
system a prominent figure has been Joseph Harris, president 
of the Automatic Electric Company. Mr. Harris has been 
connected with the telephone business for about twenty years, 
much} of which time he has devoted his attention to the 
development of the great business of which he has been con- 
tinuously the head. His ability as a financier has been dem- 
onstrated in connection with many large operating systems 
throughout the country, as well as in the business directly 
under his control. The outcome of the present negotiations 
in Chicago, which has demonstrated the strength of telephone 
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business before some of the keenest and strongest business 
men of the country is, however, the most important event 
of his career, and one for which he deserves great credit from 
the Independent industry. 


Telephone Cables Supported from the Roof of a Tunnel in 
Chicago’s Downtown Business District. 

The building of the Independent exchange in Chicago will 
mean a great deal to the business interests of that city and 
to Independent operating companies and subscribers in thou- 
sands of square miles which recognize Chicago as their natural 
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Sectional View of Chicago Tunnel, Showing Cable Suspension. 


trade center. The accompanying maps and statistics show the 
great development which Independent telephony has made in 
the neighboring States of Illinois, Indiana and Michigan. As 
soon as the Chicago terminal has been reasonably developed 
a great amount of toll business will naturally follow over 
the existing lines, and new wires will be strung to take care 


it occupies. 
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of the increase in business and provide for the necessary re- 
arrangements of routing. 

The Interstate Telephone Company, operating south of Chi- 
cago, has for a long time been seriously handicapped by the 
lack of Chicago connection, and its financial resources have 
not been as strong as might have been desired by those 
solicitous for the ample development of the territory which 
There is reason to believe, however, that an- 
nouncement will be made at an early date of conditions which 
will materially strengthen this organization and make it a 
factor of greater importance in the Independent field. 

There are a great number of Independent companies in 
the adjacent territory which have long been waiting a chance 
to. get into Chicago over the Independent lines, and their 
positions will be made stronger financially and from an operat- 
ing standpoint by the completion of the Chicago terminal 
and the inevitably resultant increase of toll business. 
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Method of Running Laterals into Building from Present Tunnel 
System. 


A matter bearing upon the consolidation of the Independent 
and, Bell systems in Chicago later arose in the Illinois Legis- 
lature in the shape of a bill which would have set aside the 
provision of Illinois laws which, as demonstrated in the famous 
Kellogg case, prohibit such a monopolistic transaction. The 
International Association was informed of the project to pass 
such a law at a very late date, and Mr. Ware promptly visited 
Springfield and by extraordinary efforts was able to get in 
touch with the situation and prevent the passage of this danger- 
ous measure. 

Following is a brief history of the revival of the Tunnel 
telephone system: : 

Never was there a more remarkable history connected with 
an industrial movement than the one of this telephone project 
which passed through a critical phase last week. 

The revival of the tunnel telephone system is directly trace- 
able to the work of the International Independent Telephone 
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Association. The plant had long reposed in a half developed 
state, and, had there been no Chicago convention in 1908, 
would before this time have passed to the Bell telephone 
company with its potential value as a service, and a source of 
legitimate income to its owners wholly unrealized. 

H. D. Critchfield started this movement by one of the most 
dramatic strokes of fortune which has ever been witnessed in 
the telephone business—fruitful as it has been of powerful 
situations. Now it seems to have almost been a case of destiny 
——his sudden, unprepared, effective stroke. Called unexpectedly, 
in the absence of the man cast for the duty on the program, 
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“When I say to you that we represent interests who supply 
approximately 4,000,000 of telephones, representing approxi- 
mately 14,000 companies, with 400,000 stockholders, the growth 
of thirteen years, as against approximately 3,000,000 of tele- 
phones by the opposition (Bell), the growth of thirty-one 
years; when I tell you that within 500 miles of Chicago, the 
territory which is substantially all naturally tributary to this 
magnificent center, there are approximately 1,300,000 Indepen- 
dent telephones, approximately forty per cent of that number 
Bell telephones outside of Chicago in the same territory, and 
the 1,300,000 are positively and persistently denied admission 
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The Independent Telephone Lines in Michigan and the Territory Which 


Is to Be Brought into Communication with Chicago 


Through the Illinois Tunnel System. 


Mr. Critchfield appeared before the representative of the mayor 
of Chicago to respond to his address of welcome. The words 
that greeted the astonished official, and the men who had 
listened to his kindly greeting, almost shocked the convention. 
They created a situation which, being intelligently followed to 
a conclusion, was responsible for the final decision to develop 
the tunnel telephone system. 

Said Critchfield : 

“We are not at liberty to accept the proposition that Chicago 
is in sympathy with our movement, because it is not. We think 
that Chicago makes a mistake from her standpoint—certainly 
one from ours, 


.to this city, I say that this city is not in sympathy with the In- 


dependent telephone movement, and in that respect Chicago is 
not alive to its own interest. 

“It is a most serious blunder on the part of the city of Chi- 
cago that it persistently refuses to permit those 1,300,000 ex- 
clusively Independent telephone users to talk with merchants 
and business people of your city without costing them one 
single solitary cent. It is a most serious blunder, that you 
refuse that, because you are deprived of facilities which cannot 
otherwise be offered you.” 

It was not until a day had passed that the convention realized 
that an entering wedge had been struck, Chicago awoke to her 
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needs; the press had taken notice; and the council, then con- 
sidering telephone matters, sent for information. Representa- 
tives of the association appeared before a committee. They 
were coldly received. They asked assistance of some of their 
Independent associates. *TELEPHONY of February 6, 1909, says: 

“At a meeting with the council committee the matter was 
again presented by Mr. Critchfield in the presence of Messrs. 
E. H. Moulton, H. Linton Reber, Manford Savage, C. B. 
Cheadle and Chas. G. Cockerill. As a result of this meeting, 


the extension proposition was reconsidered, the time being 
limited to eight months instead of two years, with the further 
condition that during that time the Tunnel company shall pro- 
The committee 


vide facilities for at least 20,000 telephones. 
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strength of the Independents surrounding Chicago. The govern- 
ment telephone census told the same story and incidentally 
proved Mr. Critchfield’s statement at the convention. 

Day by day Mr. Critchfield and Mr. Ware met with the 
council committee, and hammered in the facts. »Mr. Sunny, 
for the Chicago Telephone Company, presented a strong and 
well prepared argument. Samuel McRoberts, then president of 
the Tunnel company, and its attorney dwelt on the plea of 
necessity. The Tunnel company did not then realize what a 
good business it was trying to throw away. But Chicago was 
alive to the risk of a telephone monopoly. 

On the day the vote was to be taken, it looked as if the com- 
mittee might decide against the evidence the Association had 
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The Northern Part of Indiana Showing the Independent Lines Which Will Now Have Connection with Chicago. 


-also stated that it would not recommend the sale of rights to 
the Chicago Telephone Company. 


But the matter was not thus settled at this time. The snake 


was scotched, not killed. Late in the Spring the council com- 


mittee was again considering openly and directly the proposi- 
tion of permitting the Tunnel company to sell its telephone 
rights and plant to the Bell telephone company. 

The International Association was the only body which pre- 
sented the claims of the Independents to a hearing, and set 
forth the value of Independent service. Mr. Critchfield and 
Mr. Ware worked untiringly, and sought co-operation on every 
side. Directories, Bell and Independent, were procured, and 
checked one against the other. The results, set forth in the 
preceding tables were incontrovertible proof of the superior 


submitted. Then came another surprise. Walter L. Fisher,. 
Chicago’s traction attorney, an expert of national reputation 
in public service affairs, was present, representing the telephone. 
committee of the City Club. When asked to speak by the 
committee, he said: 

“We are very apprehensive that this committee, perhaps 
through mere inadvertence, may be led into taking some action 
which will vitally affect the question of rates in this citys Ir. 
your committee adopts the policy of permitting a sale to the 
Chicago Telephone Company it will be because this committee 
has decided that the principle of regulated monopoly in the 
telephone business is the correct principle. It cannot be justified” 
upon any other theory. If you wish competition in any form. 
you have now available the best possible means for that compe-- 
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tition, and the most justifiable means for that competition, for 
the reason that not only have you another company in the 
field, under ordinances providing relatively low rates to the con- 
sumer, but that company has abundant capital back of it to 
carry out any obligations that it may be under. It has invested 
a considerable amount of money, which it is to its interest to 
save, and it has issued securities under which, as its representa- 
tives have explained to you, it is essential that they shall clear 
up whatever question there may be as to their obligations to 
build and carry on the telephone business, particularly in view 
of certain of their bond issues. Not only that, but you have 
the situation where the competing company is operating a 
mechanically different device. You are not in a position where 
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which I started, that if this committee decides to permit a 
sale to the Chicago Telephone Company it must be because this 
committee will now intelligently and definitely adopt the policy 
of regulated monopoly.” 

The committee voted to justify the principle of competition, 
and the council adopted its recommendation. 

Left with an idle investment on its hands, and the rest of its 
plant returning insufficient income to meet charges, the Tunnel 
company itself was obliged to consider seriously the question 
of extending and operating its telephone system. . The matter 
came to a crisis in the appointment of receivers last November. 
The receivers and the re-organization committee were obliged 
to determine whether the remedy should be liquidation, or ex- 
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The Independent Lines of Northern Illinois Which Now Will Have Entrance to Chicago. 


you are simply saying that two manual systems shall enter 
into competition with each other, or that two automatic sys- 
tems shall enter into competition with each other, but you are 
in a position where there is a manual system in competition 


with an automatic system, so that it would be possible, through’ 


competition of that sort, to work out the question as to which 
of these devices is the better for the public interest; which is in 
the long run the type of service which will survive. So that, 
as I say, if you believe that competition has any legitimate 
place on the telephone business within the City of Chicago, 
you have here an opportunity to work out that theory such as 
seldom exists, and which will come as near justifying the 
principle of competition as it is possible to find. I merely say 
that for the purpose of coming back to the proposition with 


pansion of income by completing the telephone system. The 
men on this committee stand in the front rank of American. 
financiers and industrial executives. They went sharply to the 
point, “Will an enlarged telephone plant, operating at the rates 
set forth in the ordinance, produce returns enough to justify 
the additional investment?” They consulted operating experts 
and engineers studied reports of Independent success in other 
cities, and made their decision. 

Chicago is to have not less than 20,000 Independent tele- 
phones and as many more as the public will take, and can be 
installed, by mid-year, 1911; and a million and a half of Inde- 
pendent subscribers within 500 miles of this great trade center 
will be able to talk with Chicago business men over Inde- 
pendent wires. 


President Taft Stands Up for Competition 
and the Sherman Law 


An Abstract of the President's Message on These Subjects. 


Whatever plans they may have for securing help from Wash- 
ington, the latest message of the president gives little en- 
couragement to the monopolists. 

In discussing antitrust law 
President Taft says: 

“There has been a marked tendency in business in this 
country for forty years last past toward combination of capi- 
tal and plant in manufacture, sale, and transportation. The 
moving causes have been several: First, it has rendered pos- 
sible great economy; second, by a union of former competi- 
tors it has reduced the probability of excessive competition; 
and, third, if the combination has been extensive enough, 
and certain methods in the treatment of competitors and cus- 
tomers have been adopted, the combiners have secured a 
monopoly and complete control of prices or rates. 

“A combination successful in achieving complete control 
over a particular line of manufacture has frequently been 
called a ‘trust. I presume that the derivation of the word 
is to be explained by the fact that a usual method of carrying 
out the plan of the combination has been to put the capital 
and plants of various individuals, firms, or corporations en- 
gaged in the same business under the control of trustees. 

“The increase in the capital of a business for the purpose 
of reducing the cost of production and effecting economy in 
the management has become as essential in modern progress 
as the change from the hand tool to the machine. When, 
therefore, we come to construe the object of Congress in 
adopting the so-called ‘Sherman Anti-Trust Act’ in 1890, 
whereby in the first section every contract, combination in the 
form of a trust or otherwise, or conspiracy in restraint of 
interstate or foreign trade or commerce, is condemned as un- 
lawful and made subject to indictment and restraint by in- 
junction; and whereby in the second section every monopoly 
or attempt to monopolize, and every combination or conspiracy 
with other persons to monopolize any part of interstate trade 
or commerce, is denounced as illegal and made subject to 
similar punishment or restraint, we must infer that the evil 
aimed at was not the mere bigness of the enterprise, but it 
was the aggregation of capital and plants with the express 
or implied intent to restrain interstate or foreign commerce, 
or to monopolize it in whole or in part. 

“Monopoly destroys competition utterly, and the restraint of 
the full and free operation of competition has a tendency to 
restrain commerce and trade. A combination of persons, for- 
merly engaged in trade as partnerships or corporations or 
otherwise, of course eliminates the competition that existed 
between them; but the incidental ending of that competition 
is not to be regarded as necessarily a direct restraint of trade, 
unless of such an all-embracing character that the intention 
and effect to restrain trade are apparent from the circum- 
stances, or are expressly declared to be the object of the com- 
bination. A mere incidental restraint of trade and competi- 
tion is not within the inhibition of the act, but it is where the 
combination or conspiracy or contract is inevitably and directly 
a substantial restraint of competition, and so a restraint of 
trade, that the statute is violated. 

“The second section of the act is a supplement of the first. 
A direct restraint of trade, such as is condemned in the first 
section, if successful and used to stippress competition, is one 
of the commonest methods of securing a trade monopoly. 

“It is possible for the owners of a business of manufac- 
turing and selling useful articles of merchandise so to con- 


and federal incorporation 
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duct their business as not to violate the inhibitions of the anti- 
trust law and yet to secure to themselves the benefit of the 
economies of management and of production due to the con- 
centration under one control of large capital and many plants. 
If they use no other inducement than the constant low price 
of their product and its good quality to attract custom, and 
their business is a profitable one, they violate no law. If 
their actual competitors are small in comparison with the total 
capital invested, the prospect of new investments of capital 
by others in such a profitable business is sufficiently near and 
potential to restrain them in the prices at which they sell their 
product. But if they attempt by a use of their preponderating 
capital and by a sale of their goods temporarily at unduly low 
prices to drive out of business their competitors, or if they 
attempt, by exclusive contracts with their patrons and threats 
of nondealing except upon such contracts, or by other methods 
of a similar character, to use the largeness of their resources. 
and the extent of their output compared with the total out- 
put as a means of compelling custom and frightening off com- 
petition, then they disclose a purpose to restrain trade and to 
establish a monopoly and violate the act. 

“The object of the antitrust law was to suppress the abuses 
of business of the kind described. It was not to interfere with 
a great volume of capital which, concentrated under one or- 
ganization, reduced the cost of production and made its profit 
thereby, and took no advantage of its size by methods akin 
to duress to stifle competition with it. 

TOO BIG PLANTS MAY NOT SECURE ECONOMY. 

“T wish to make this distinction as emphatic as possible, 
because I conceive that nothing could happen more destruc- 
tive to the prosperity of this country than the loss of that 
great economy in production which has been and will be ef- 
fected in all manufacturing lines by the employment of large 
capital under one management. I do not mean to say that 
there is not a limit beyond which the ecenomy of management 
by the enlargement of plant ceases; and where this happens 
and combination continues beyond this point, the very fact 
shows intent to monopolize and not to economize. 

ATTEMPTS AT MONOPOLY HAVE BEEN FREQUENT FAILURES. 

“The original purpose of many combinations of capital in 
this country was not confined to the legitimate and proper 
object of reducing the cost of production. On the contrary, 
the history of most trades will show at times a feverish *de- 
sire to unite by purchase, combination, or otherwise all the 
plants in the country engaged in the manufacture of a par- 
ticular line of goods. The idea was rife that thereby a 
monopoly could be effected and a control of prices brought 
about which would inure to the profit of those engaged in the 
combination. The path of commerce is strewn: with failures 
of such combinations. Their projectors found that the union 
of all the plants did not prevent competition, especially where 
proper economy had not been pursued in the purchase and in 
the conduct of the business after the aggregation was com- 
plete. There were enough, however, of such successful com- 
binations to arouse the fears of good, patriotic men as to the 
result of a continuance of this movement toward the con- 
centration in the hands of a few of the absolute control of the 
prices of all manufactured products. 

“The antitrust statute was passed in 1890 and prosecutions 
were soon begun under it. In the case of the United States 
vs. Knight, known as the ‘Sugar Trust case,’ because of the 
narrow scope of the pleadings, the combination sought to be 
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enjoined was held not to be included within the prohibition 
oi the act, because the averments did not go beyond the mere 
acquisition of manufacturing plants for the refining of sugar, 
and did not include that of a direct and intended restraint 
upon trade and commerce in the sale and delivery of sugar 
across state boundaries and in foreign trade. The result of 
the Sugar Trust case was not happy, in that it gave other com- 
panies and combinations seeking a similar method of making 
profit by establishing an absolute control and monopoly in a 
particular line of manufacture a sense of immunity against 
prosecutions in the federal jurisdiction; and where that juris- 
diction is barred in respect to a business which is necessarily 
commensurate with the boundaries of the country, no state 
prosecution is able to supply the needed machinery for ade- 
quate restraint or punishment. 

“Following the Sugar Trust decision, however, there have 
come along in the slow but certain course of judicial disposi- 
tion cases involving a construction of the antitrust statute 
and its application until now they seem to embrace every 
phase of that law which can be practically presented to the 
American public and to the Government for action. They 
show that the antitrust act has a wide scope and applies to 
many combinations in actual operation, rendering them unlaw- 
ful and subject to indictment and restraint. 


“The Supreme Court in several of its decisions has declined 
to read into the statute the word ‘unreasonable’ before ‘re- 
straint of trade,’ on the ground that the statute applies to all 
restraints and does not intend to leave to the court the dis- 
cretion to determine what is a reasonable restraint of trade. 
The expression ‘restraint of trade’ comes from the common 
law, and at common law there were certain covenants inci- 
dental to the carrying out of a main or principal contract 
which were said to be covenants in partial restraint of trade, 
and were held to be enforcible because ‘reasonably’ adapted 
to the performance of the main or principal contract. And 
under the general language used by the Supreme Court in 
several cases, it would seem that even such incidental covenants 
in restraint of interstate trade were within the inhibition of the 
statute and must be condemned. In order to avoid such a 
result, I have thought and said that it might be well to amend 
the statute so as to exclude such covenants from its condem- 
nation. A close examination of the later decisions of the 
court, however, shows quite clearly in cases presenting the 
exact question, that such incidental restraints of trade are 
held not to be within the law and are excluded by the gen- 
eral statement that, to be within the statute, the effect upon 
the trade of the restraint must be direct and not merely inci- 
dental or indirect. The necessity, therefore, for an amend- 
ment of the statute so as to exclude these incidental and 
beneficial covenants in restraint of trade held at common law 
to be reasonable does not exist. 


“In some of the opinions of the federal circuit judges there 
have been intimations, having the effect, if sound, to weaken 
the force of the statute by including with it absurdly unim- 
portant combinations and arrangements, and suggesting there- 
fore the wisdom of changing its language by limiting its ap- 
plication to serious combinations with intent to restrain com- 
petition or control prices. A reading of the opinions of the 
Supreme Court, however, makes the change unnecessary, for 
they exclude from the operation of the act contracts affecting 
interstate trade in but a small and incidental way, and apply 
the statute only to the real evil aimed at by Congress. 

“The statute has been on the statute book now for two dec- 
ades, and the Supreme Court in more than a dozen opinions 
has construed it in application to various phases of business 
combinations and in reference to various subjects-matter. It 
has applied it to the union under one control of two compet- 
ing interstate railroads, to joint traffic arrangements between 
several interstate railroads, to private manufacturers engaged 
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in a plain attempt to control prices and suppress competition 
in a part of the country, including a dozen States, and to 
many other combinations affecting interstate trade. The value 
of a statute which is rendered more and more certain in its 
meaning by a series of decisions of the Supreme Court fur- 
nishes a strong reason for leaving the act as it is, to accom- 
plish its useful purpose even though if it were being newly 
enacted useful suggestions as to change of phrase might be 
made. 


“Many people conducting great businesses have cherished a 
hope and a belief that in some way or other a line may be 
drawn between ‘good trusts’ and ‘bad trusts, and that it is 
possible by amendment to the antitrust law to make a dis- 
tinction under which good combinations may be permitted to 
organize, suppress competition, control prices, and do it all 
legally if only they do not abuse the power by taking too great 
profit out of the business. They point with force to certain 
notorious trusts as having grown into power through crimi- 
nal methods by the use of illegal rebates and plain cheating, 
and by various acts utterly violative of business honesty or 
morality, and urge the establishment of some legal line of 
separation by which ‘criminal trusts’ of this kind can be pun- 
ished, and they, on the other hand, be permitted under the 
law to carry on their business. Now the public, and especially 
the business public, ought to rid themselves of the idea that 
such a distinction is practicable or can be introduced into the 
statute. Certainly under the present antitrust law no such 
distinction exists. It has been proposed, however, that the 
word ‘reasonable’ should.be made a part of the statute, and 
then that it should be left to the court to say what is a rea- 
sonable restraint of trade, what is a reasonable suppression 
of competition, what is a reasonable monopoly. I venture to 
think that this is to put into the hands of the court a power 
impossible to exercise on any consistent principle which will 
insure the uniformity of decision essential to just judgment. 
It is to thrust upon the courts a burden that they have no 
precedents to enable them to carry, and to give them a power 
approaching the arbitrary, the abuse of which might involve 
our whole judicial system in disaster. 

“In considering violations of the antitrust law we ought, 
of course, not to forget that that law makes unlawful, methods 
of carrying on business which before its passage were re- 
garded as evidence of business sagacity and success, and that 
they were denounced in this act not because of their intrinsic 


immorality, but because of the dangerous results toward which 


they tended, the concentration of industrial power in the 
hands of the few, leading to oppression and injustice. In 
dealing, therefore, with mauy of the men who have used the 
methods condemned by the statute for the purpose of main- 
taining a profitable business, we may well facilitate a change 
by them in the method of doing business, and enable them 
to bring it back into the zone of lawfulness without losing 
to the country the economy of management by which in our 
domestic trade the cost of production has been .materially . 
lessened and in competition with foreign manufacturers our 
foreign trade has been greatly increased. 
MONOPOLIZATION OF INDUSTRY MUST BE PUNISHED. 

“Through all our consideration of this grave question, how- 
ever, we must insist that the suppression of competition, the 
controlling of prices, and the monopoly or attempt to monopo- 
lize im interstate commerce and business, are not only un- 
lawful, but contrary to the public good, and that they must 
be restrained and punished until ended, 

“T therefore recommend the enactment by Congress of a 
general law providing for the formation of corporations to 
engage in trade and commerce among the States and with 
foreign nations, protecting them from undue interference by 
the States and regulating their activities, so as to prevent 
the recurrence, under national auspices of those abuses which 
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have arisen under state control. Such a law should provide 
for the issue of stock of such corporations to an amount equal 
only to the cash’ paid in on the stock; and if the stock be 
issued for property, then at a fair valuation, ascertained under 
approval and supervision of federal authority, after a full 
and complete disclosure of all the facts pertaining to the value 
of such property and the interest therein of the persons to 
whom it is proposed to issue stock in payment of such prop- 
erty. It should subject the real and personal property only 
of such corporations to the same taxation as is imposed by 
the States within which it may be situated upon other similar 
property located therein, and it should require such corpora- 
tions to file full and complete reports of their operations with 
the Department of Commerce and Labor at regular intervals. 
Corporations organized under this act should be prohibited 
from acquiring and holding stock in other corporations (ex- 
cept for special reasons upon approval by the proper federal 
authority), thus avoiding the creation, under national auspices, 
of the holding company with subordinate corporations in dif- 
ferent States, which has been such an effective agency in the 
creation of the great trusts and monopolies.” 


A Calendar Which: Is Intended to Boost Toll Business. 

The illustration shows the attractive picture appearing in 
colors above a calendar for 1910 which is being distributed 
by the Michigan Independent Telephone Traffic Association. 
Mr. W. S. Vivian, secretary of the association, refers to the 
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Independent long distance business in his state, and the cal- 
endar is only one of the many aids to local managers desirous 
of increasing returns in their exchanges which he. has de- 
veloped. 


Attorney General of Ohio Wants Better Anti-Trust Law. 


Attorney General Denman, of Ohio, is devoting consider- 
able time to urging amendments in the Valentine law to make 
it more certain to accomplish what it is supposed to do. There 
are several points which he believes need celaring up or 
amendment, and of which he will ask the Ohio General As- 
sembly to take cognizance. 

‘In his annual report made to Governor Judson Harmon 
recently the attorney general recommends that the anti-trust 
laws be changed to permit of an Ohio corporation being pre- 
vented from carrying on illegal practices and not to oust the 
corporation entirely. Under the present law the only thing 
to be done when it has been decided that a corporation is vio- 
lating its charter by following illegal practices is to appoint 
trustees to wind up the affairs of the corporation, pay the 
debts and distribute the remainder of the funds to the stock- 
holders. Often when this is done the old stockholders or 
officers buy in the concern and. continue to do the identical 
things complained of in the litigation. Now it is proposed 
to amend the law to permit of a decree of court preventing 
the corporation from doing certain illegal things and to make 
it contempt of court if violated. 


The Top Part of a Calendar Issued by Michigan Independent Telephone Traffic Association. 


idea which led to the distribution of this calendar as follows: 

“The writer is of the opinion that by giving out a large num- 
ber of these calendars, and distributing them to the business 
men throughout the state and using the calendar merely: as 
a means to an end, that the managers in each of these ex- 
changes should take the calendar as an opportunity to enter 
the office of this man and talk toll business to him. By so 
doing the companies throughout the state would derive a 
very great and material benefit.” 

Although the work of distribution has just been started ma- 
terial results have already been observed. Mr. Vivian is 
paying a great deal of attention to methods of increasing the 


Further Mr. Denman wants speedier action in anti-trust 
cases and believes that the judiciary system should be amended 
to bring them.to a final decision in a short time. He cites 
a number of prosecutions of so-called trusts which have been 
going on for a dozen or more years and which are still in 
the courts. In the meantime the corporations are continuing 
to do the things complained of in the original petitions. 

Attorney General Denman will put J. P. Morgan on the 
witness stand in the telephone cases if a means can be secured 
to compel him to testify. He says, however, that the action 
must be brought in New York state if Morgan can be com- 
pelled to testify. 


‘The Northwestern Cedarmen’s Convention 


When the Cedarmen meet each year the results of the meet- 
ing are watched with interest by users of their product through- 
out the central states. During the present session the attitude 
of the consumer has been a subject of no less interest to those 
in the supply end of the business. An optimistic tone has 
predominated through the session, and this is due not only to 


the fact that the Cedarmen are an exceptionally strong, cheer- _ 


ful body of hustling business men, but to the indubitable evi- 
dences of an era of expansion of pole using corporations, which 
is expected to start with a rush in a few weeks. The ad- 
visability of early buying is shown by stock reports which the 
pole representatives had with them. 

President Ernest L. Clark, in his annual address, said: 
PRESIDENT CLARK’S AD- 
DRESS, 

“Our stock report of 
January 1, 1910, shows 
that while we have not 
had a normal year in 
the sales end by any 
manner of means, yet 
we reduced our pole 
stocks fully 20 per cent 
from what they were a 
year ago. The output 
this present winter will 
not be one-half of what 
it was last winter. The 
little miscellaneous 
stocks in the hands of 
scalpers and companies 
that are not members of 
our Association have all 
been cleaned up. 

“In my opinion -the 
demand for the season 
of 1910 will be better 
than normal, and, as 
one of our members has 
put it, we will all see the 
bottom of our piles be- 
fore snow flies next 
winter.” 

President Clark con- 
tinued : 

“We have had this 
last year but one mis- 
fortune in our member- 
ship, and that is the loss 
of our esteemed friend 
and co-laborer, Mr. Ole 
Erickson, of Escanaba, 
‘a man whom we all 
loved and whose heart was always with us in our work; be- 
fitting resolutions were passed by our Association and spread 
on our records. 

“T feel that we have been fortunate in securing as a Secre- 
tary Mr. H. H. McKinney, who now holds this office. 1 con- 
sider Mr. McKinney unusually well qualified for the position 
he is now holding. 

“T wish to thank the committee members for the time that 
they have put in on Association work and trust that their in- 
terest will increase from year to year.” 

Following is an abstract of Secretary McKinney’s report: 

‘During the portion of the year covered by Mr. M. O. Nel- 
son, as secretary, the most important work was the issuance 
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of the Freight Rate book with Rexton, Mich., as a basis. He 
issued reports on poles shipped during January, February, 
March, also in April and May. A report of poles on hand 
April 1 and a market report. On July 1 he issued a report of 
stocks on hand at that date as compared with the previous 
year. He had a number of calls for inspection of disputed 
shipments, and in each case was able to furnish an inspector 
and reach an adjustment of the claims. 

“Numerous changes have been made in the last three months 
in the tariffs governing our freight rate book. This necessi- 
tated checking up the entire book and issuing corrections to 
cover the changes. In the State of Kansas, the changes affected 
75 per cent. of the points covered by our book and a cor- 
rection sheet covering 
the entire State was is- 
sued. The correction 
sheet under the date of 
October 1 covered a 
number of towns in 
Iowa, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, Ne- 
braska and South Da- 
kota. In checking up the 


book, numerous  typo- 
graphical errors were 
found, as well as nu- 
merous changes in the 
rates to points in IlIli- 
nois, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, North 


and South Dakota. A 
correction sheet cover- 
ing these changes was is- 
sued December 1. Dur- 
ing December new tariffs 
were issued by the ‘Soo,’ 
covering points on the 
Cy NE &ast. Pyand the 
Ce eeNA Week, “Rein 
Illinois and Wisconsin 
effective January 10, and 
an amendment was is- 
sued by the W. T. L. 
covering a few points in 
Kansas, Nebraska and 
Oklahoma, effective Jan- 
uary 1. A _ correction 
sheet covering these 
points has already been 
sent you. 

*] Shave hady up. ta 
date but three calls for 
inspection and all these 
were by firms not members of our Association. 

“During 1909 six firms withdrew from the Association, either 
on account of business changes or going into branches of the 
lumber trade apart from the cedar business. They were the 
Francis Beidler Co., Itasca Cedar Co.. Wm. Mueller Co., L. R. 
Martin, Raber & Watson and Republican Lumber Co. 

“Three firms were taken into the Association; the ‘Backus- 
Judd Lumber & Cooperage Co., Crawford Cedar Co. and the 
Republic Lumber Co., making a net loss of three for the year. 
The Association at present consists of thirty-two members. 

THE BANQUET. 

The cedarmen’s banquet is always a jolly affair, and good 

fellowship was as much in evidence as at previous conventions. 


Mr. T. M. Patridge, the New President. 
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The cedarmen have built up their business by a co-operation 
and they are equally prompt in providing entertainment by 
the same hearty methods. The hit of the evening was the 


CEDARMEN’S SONG OF 1910. 


Tune of She’s Got Rings on Her Fingers and Bells on Her 
Toes. 


Hear my song there is no wrong 
In what I’ll sing to thee. 

The Cedarmen are here to-night, 
With talk they’ll all make free, 
And soon you’ll hear a big noise. 
The members of this bunch 
They'll talk of propositions, 

Of their high positions, 

So keep your ears wide open 

For words that will be spoken. 


CHORUS: 


Sure we’ve got cash in our pockets, 
Cash in the bank. 

Motor cars we drive around 

They’re of the highest rank, 

So come all you Cedarmen 

and join in our song, 

We’re C-E-D-A-R-M-E-N—Cedarmen. 


My, but Clark he is so glad 

That he is here to-night 

And Benham too is also pleased, 
While Kirk looks out of sight. 
Herb will introduce his friends 
Whose presence one enjoys, 
Marshall lends his kindly smile, 
And Archie makes a noise. 
We'll all be free and merry 
And every sorrow bury. 


Tom Brad, She from far Duluth, 
No cobwebs in his noodle. 
Worcester welcomes all the boys 
With pockets full of boodle. 
Partridge from the ‘‘frozen north’ 
High office seems to fear, 

And Gerich with his classic face 
Hails from the home of beer. 

So come and sing our ditty, 

For those who can’t, here’s pity. 
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The banquet room rang with the chorus time after time, 
and the members never tired of responding to President Clark’s 
repeated calls, “Let’s have the third verse, boys.” 

Among those who contributed “vocal selections” of special 
note were Messrs Orr and Gillsey, whose happy choices will 
be long remembered. Mr. Valentine, the venerable honorary 
member, gave a little talk which was much appreciated. Dur- 
ing the second days’ session the Association elected as presi- 
dent, Mr. T. M. Partridge; vice-president, J. E. Gerich; treas- 
urer, W. B. Thomas; director for one year, H. S. Gilkey; 
directors for two years, E. L. Clark and L. A. Page, Jr. Sec- 
retary McKinney was re-elected. The members present were: 

E. L. Clark, Valentine-Clark Co., Chicago. 

H. H. McKinney, Secretary, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Wim. Mueller, Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., Hermans- 
ville, Mich. 

T. M. Partridge, T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

H. F. Partridge, T. M. Partridge, Lumber Co., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

J. W. Benham, Naugle Pole & Tie Co., Chicago. 

A. T. Naugle, Naugle Pole & Tie Co., Chicago. 

Joe Naugle, Naugle Pole & Tie Co., Chicago. 

M. H. Coolidge, Coolidge-Schussler Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

W. B. Thomas, White Marble Lime Co., Manistique, Mich. 

M. MacLeod, Bay de Noquet Co., Nahma, Mich. 

Hall L. Brooks, Hall L. Brooks Co., Tomahawk, Wis. 

M. K. Bissell, Erickson & Bissell, Escanaba, Mich. 

T. P. Bradley, Duluth Log Co., Duluth, Minn. 

H. M. Dixon, Cloquet Tie & Post Co., Cloquet, Minn. 

L. .A. Page, Page & Hill Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

W. C. Moss, McCulloch & Moss Lumber Co., Minneapolis, 

H. S. Gilkey, Pendleton & Gilkey, Minneapolis, Minn. 

. S. Patch, Crawford Cedar Co., Nenominee, Mich. 
. Gerich, MacGillis & Gibbs Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Kirkpatrick, National Pole Co., Escanaba, Mich. 
W. Reade, National Pole Co., Escanaba, Mich. 
Worcester, C. H. Worcester Co., Chicago. 
. Watkins, Deer River Lumber Co., Chicago. 
Griffin, Western Electric Co., New York, N. Y. 
Bowring, C. H. Worcester Co., Chicago. 
C. Norton, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Escanaba, 
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The Cedarmen at Their Annual Banquet. 


Has La Salle Street Awakened? 


Another Screw in the Natural Monopoly Coffin. 


Gary’s Reply to Review of Reviews. 


Mayor Bookwalter’s Conclusion 


By J. C. Kelsey 


Aesop tells of a shepherd boy, who mischieviously raised the 
cry of wolf. The villagers rushed to the defense of the flock, 
and were laughed at, The second time he played the trick, 
a few villagers came. But the day that the wolf really ap- 
peared, no one paid any attention to the calls of the boy, and 
the wolf ate up the flock at leisure. 

The point in this is, that you must not tamper with the truth, 
if you expect to be believed at a critical time. So many reports 
have emanated from Subway headquarters, with nothing done, 
that the telephone world suspects the Chicago Telephone Com- 
pany of crying wolf, and laughing at our joy in anticipating 
long distance connections. 


For years, we have heard announcements of long distance 
telephone connection with the Subway-company. Each year 
saw nothing done. And now as we hear of the intentions of 
the Subway company, there is an inclination to grin, and wink 
the other eye. 

But we have good reason to believe that Chicago will at last 
have a real Independent telephone system. No sentiment is in 
the case. No thought of the downtrodden citizen is seen. It 
is a sheer case of necessity, a lady credited with being the 
mother of invention. ; 

This necessity is founded upon the failure of the Subway 
company to make a living. In other words, they could not pay 
fixed charges. They defaulted on bond interest, and the banks 
must be protected. It matters not where the common investor 
gets off. He is afraid anyway to question the utter respecta- 
bility of the interest who led him into it, Why should they 
bother ? 

Here is a chance for the Bell Press Bureau, in its heroic 
efforts to guard the people’s savings. Why not advise the public 
not to buy tunnel bonds because a tunnel company in Chicago 
failed to pay bond interest. The failure of a little hundred 
dollar telephone company is heralded to the stars by that 
philanthropic sheet. 

The Armour and Harriman interests do not like to lose their 
own money any more than you and IJ. Neither do Forgan, 
Dawes and Potter like to lose other people’s money, because 
they are bankers with a reputation for unusual sagacity to sus- 
tain. Widows depend upon these astute gentlemen to advise 
them properly, and sometimes the directors take a hand if they 
do not. 


Well, the Subway company finally had to admit that it had 
an elephant on its hands. And further, that its only hope 
apparently to regain life, earning power, and consequent re- 
spectability, is to put into active operation a poor La Salle 
street despised Independent telephone system. 

When the thirsty traveler beset by the desert sands, thinks 
or dreams, it is always about water. And Independent tele- 
phone industries received their greatest compliment when this 
financially beset company turned to it in the hour of dire need. 


Gentle reader, I can hardly credit my sénses at recent de- 
velopments in Independent telephone circles. First, we were 
noticed by Morgan, given a right to exist by Vail, and now 
comes the magic of Armour and Harriman, with Forgan, 
Dawes and Potter in tow. Truly, La Salle street has awakened. 

La Salle street will yet strike a shackle from the monopoly 
scarred body of the Chicago citizen. Surely, it is a strange 
coincidence that the need of the Chicago citizen, and the urgent 
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need of the Subway company for earnings, both lead to an In- 
dependent telephone system. 

I hope that the gentlemen named will take the time to study 
carefully the Independent telephone successes in Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, and numerous 
other points. They will find enlightenment to an astonishing 
degree, Possibly they already have it, but they have concealed 
it for a long time. La Salle street’s aversion to telephone 
securities is superficial and not founded upon fact or merit. 


A new telephone company fn Chicago will succeed beyond 
measure. The town needs it, and will welcome it. Regardless. 
of the pathetic platitudes of the Chicago Telephone Company, 
it will win in a walk. 

The joke of the whole deal was perpetrated by President 
Sunny, who knows better too. He simply cannot believe such 
bunk. He said “the establishment of an Independent telephone 
system in Chicago would be a distinct step backward for the city. 
I doubt if any Independent company could get any kind of 
encouragement.” 

History repeats itself. These identical remarks have been 
made in every city in America prior to the establishment of a 
local Independent system. So Mr. Sunny’s remark is not orig- 
inal. It only came from the catechism that all Bell men ap- 
parently carry to meet certain predicaments. 
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I heard this same gentleman address the Electric Club in 
Chicago. He spent much time reading department chief's 
reports, and showed how kind and yet how expensive, it was 
for the Chicago Telephone Company to tell the subscribers the 
time of day. Bless me, if he did not blame the ecstatic condi- 
tions of his company upon the fact that it was a natural mo- 
noply. Very adroit. If they had competition, they would not 
do those things. Quite a threat! 

Of course they want a monopoly. Who does not, who owns 
or controls one? It is awfully nice to raise the price of 
oil one cent, and not hear the efforts of competition to take 
advantage of it. And it is nice to have municipal control when 
you can pick your own employes to do the controlling. The 
municipal control of the Chicago Telephone Company is a joke, 
dating back to Mayor Dunne’s selection of a commission. 

Natural Monopoly! The strongest argument against it is 
that the Bell interests are for it. But they have ceased to 
cry for it. Did not the man Vail admit it? 

Napoleon was a friend of the press, yet he hanged a printer 
with a relish. The Bell interests have the same attitude toward 
the public. 

At Fargo, they argued natural monopoly to keep the North 
Dakota Independent Telephone Company from getting a fran- 
chise. A month later, they argued for a franchise at Valley 
City, forty miles away, where the North Dakota company had 
a franchise. Their predicament was like to the soldier who 
sent his pension papers to the insurance company, and his in- 
surance application to the pension office. He lost both applica- 
tions. 

At Cedar Rapids, since they bought out the Independent 
Company, are trying to explain to the angry citizens why the 
rates should be raised. Another example of the beauty and 
simplicity of natural monopoly. 

At Indianapolis, the Board of Control, in listening to the 
petition of the Independent company, were seriously hampered 
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by the Bell lawyers and stenographers, who were there “pro 
bono publico.” 


They drew the following lemon for their pains: 


“T believe that I have had the opportunity, in the past few 
months, to familiarize myself as much as it is possible for me to 
familiarize myself with any subject by becoming intimately ac- 
quainted with some of the inside workings of the telephone 
business. 

“When a committee representing the users of both telephones 
broached a proposition of a solution of the telephone question, 
they naturally said that two telephones were a nuisance, because 
they had to pay for two telephones; but they failed to say that 
they constituted only 15 per cent of the users and that to 85 per 
cent of the users two telephones were no more of a nuisance than 
one, because they pay for but one anyhow. 

“So I say it is to the interest of all the people that we should 
have more than one telephone—that competition should be main- 
tained—because competition has brought down the cost of service, 
and when it brought down the cost it did so for 85 per cent of 
the telephone users.’’ 


Mayor Bookwalter merely states the conclusions of the en- 
tire board. Can it be that no one appreciates the unsolicited 
generosity of the Bell interests? 

At least one concern does. That is the Review of Reviews. 
If you will look in the January number, you will find a full- 
page advertisement of the Bell manufacturing branch on page 
62. The Bell interests, in paying eight per cent, as you will be 
informed later, find it convenient that the Western Electric 
Company pay most of their advertising hjlls. The business 
manager of the Review of Reviews knows this, because he 
apparently has ordered the editor to bespeak its appreciation 
of its benefactor on page 116, under headings of “A Natural 
Monopoly, and its Supervision.” 

The magazine is presumably edited by one Albert Shaw. We 
know now that this intelligent highbrow has true financial 
instinct, so rare to intellect, and knows which side of the bread 
is spread with butter. If the rest of the magazine is as re- 
liable, there is work ahead for the third postmaster-general. 

The paragraph reads: “No one wants to bother with two 
phones in his house or office, of course (he adds conclusively). 
Up to this point, all may agree that handling of messages over 
wires constitutes a natural monopoly. But the A. T. and T. 
Co. is paying eight per cent on more than $250,000,000 now. 
Independent telegraph companies are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence, With isolated exceptions, the Independent ’phones have 
been reporting nothing but complaint.” 

O, where is unity in the paragraph? What does this high 
brow mean? Where is the English professor? But anyway, 
it shows that page 62 is what makes the mare go. That is 
refreshing. Literary genius and gate receipts usually are 
strangers. 


We know that the A. T. and T. Co. pays eight per cent. 
But we know that half of their licensee companies have quit 
paying anything. A. T. and T. stock is practically all velvet 
anyway, and its dividends, as well as principal, have come from 
the hopes and ruin of the minor stockholders of the licensee 
companies. 

Mr. Shaw should consult a stockholder of Missouri and Kan- 
sas, or Missouri Bell, or Central Union, or Western Tele- 
phone, and other samples of American Telephone porch 
climbing. 

Mr. Shaw should look over to Missouri, and find that the 
state of Missouri is determined to stop the loot. He should 
ask why the state of Illinois allows the American Telephone 
to loot the Western Electric Company. Why it allows the 
directors of the American Telephone to act as directors of the 
very company they buy their goods from? Mr. Shaw, I never 
thought you countenanced just plain burglary. 


If the mails have miscarried Mr. Gary’s letter, you can read 
it on another page in this issue. Mr. Gary is from Missouri 
in its serious sense and knows what he is talking about. Like 
myself, he had some faith in the fairness of the Review. Let 
us see how they squirm out of their folly. American Telephone 
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has no gratitude to offer, and it is folly indeed to serve them. 
Remember your readers, 

Mr. Gary’s letter is a good one, and shows an inclination on 
the part of the Independent interests to fight back at the taunts 
received from most unexpected quarters. 

If Mr. Shaw could look into the hearts of men, he would 


find that the American telephone company is the most uni- 


versally despised corporation on earth. 

If he could read the hearts. of the financial giants, he woud 
find that they despise this lawless concern, who pride them- 
selves upon their virtue. 

And if he remembers; he will find that the American Tele- 
phone never even received a good word from its own employes. 


The Bell dragon is running quite a bluff. But the public 
will learn soon that the dragon skin covers a braying ass. 
You note that our President neglected to say anything about 
the wire merger. You possibly know that Brother Charley 
is in the telephone business at Cincinnati. Let Mr. Shaw com- 
ment upon the complacency of the Executive toward the wire 
trust. 

That bragged about eight per cent will stand a good show 
of disappearing, when the various states inquire into the Amer- 
ican Telephone methods of handling the licensee companies. 

That four and one-half per cent of gross earnings will disap- 
pear from the losses of the licensee companies. Think of the 
folly of one large company charging itself a percentage of its 
own gross earnings. The minor stockholder only loses now. 

The states will find that there are other scandals, such as 
fictitious maintenance and other extravagance from the minor 
stockholders’ standpoint. 

For further insight into their financial deviltry, note the 
recent sale of $5,000,000 Western Electric Company bonds. In 
addition, this company has recentl¥ borrowed $5,000,000 on two 
year notes, putting up $6,000,000 worth of its new bonds as 
collateral. 

This company has a surplus of confessed $22,500,000 and a 
much larger surplus, if one could see behind its enormous 
depreciations. It would be nearer $35,000,000. Yet they have 
issued bonds. A. T. & T. Co. would not sell their holdings in 
Western for $60,000,000. 

To issue government bonds in time of peace is a political 
crime. To issue bonds with a surplus of $35,000,000 is an in- 
dustrial crime. But what are you going to do about it? 

Moral:—You usually hold your nose when in a tan yard. 


I have often wondered just what a Central Bank offered to 
the people. I ran across the following letter in the monthly 
Bulletin of Investments, issued by Fisk and Robinson, of New 
York: 

Fisk and Robinson are the New York interests, who financed 
the Keystone Telephone Co., of Philadelphia. 

The article was written by Mr. Stanley Brown, one of the 
keenest financial experts in the United States. 

It will give you more light into the financial beliefs and 
hopes for the so-called Wall Street interests. 

I repeat that I believe there is more honesty and square 
dealing, and a higher code of honor, in the atmosphere of the 
New York Stock Exchange than in any other place. 

The article is entitled “Our Future Banking and Currency 
System.” 

“Of the many serious problems now facing Congress, not one 
can even approximate in importance that of providing, as 
promptly as possible, a sound and adequate banking and cur- 
rency system for the people of the United States. The pro- 
tection of our citizens from the hardships and dangers incident 
to our present methods imperatively demands—the rapid ex- 
pansion of our domestic and foreign trade urgently calls for— 
currency and banking facilities which shall be elastic and pro- 
gressive yet safe. To make a partisan issue of this question, 
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thereby delaying the inauguration and jeopardizing the effi- 
ciency of an improved system, would be little less than a be- 
trayal of trust on the part of the National Legislature. Oppo- 
sition to such a reform by banking factions would carry with it 
the imputation of a sordid willingness to sacrifice the general 
welfare to self-interest. The situation calls for the surrender 
of all political and private bias and the substitution therefor 
of the purest motives and the highest patriotic efforts on the 
part of political parties, financial institutions and private indi- 
viduals. 


“A study of our own financial history, as well as that of many 


modern nations, clearly demonstrates that the correct solution 
of the problem involves the creation in the United States of 
what it never has had—a central bank, for banks only. A 
bank which, while possessing the power of rediscount and of 
note issue, shall be in no sense a duplication of the privileged 
but privately owned “Bank of the United States” destroyed 
during President Jackson’s administration. Such an institution 
long ago passed the experimental stage. The claim that it is 
an intricate piece of monetary machinery, unsuited to the 
peculiar requirements of the United States, is mere subterfuge. 
Economic laws are neither geographic nor ethnologic in their 
operation, and no people are quicker than those of the United 
States to understand and adopt improved methods in all fields 
of human activity. That they are not indifferent to the situation 
is shown by the fact that appeals to Congress for currency 
and banking reforms have been made persistently for nearly 
half a century, during which period a score of nations have 
instituted and perfected central banks, vastly to their benefit. 

“The hopeless inefficiency of our present system was illus- 
trated just two years ago when almost the entire banking fra- 
ternity of the United States—the richest nation on the globe, 
possessing the greatest banking power and the largest stores 
of gold—practically suspended cash payments while in a sol- 
vent condition and holding adequate reserves. It was not until 
the Clearing Houses had recourse substantially to central bank 
methods that public confidence was restored and normal condi- 
tions resumed. This was accomplished promptly, without gov- 
ernmental intervention or sanction in law and without loss to 
depositors. In New York 72 per cent of the collateral used as 
the basis of Clearing House certificates was commercial paper. 
No one of open mind can contemplate the many advantages to 
be derived from the employment of the central bank idea 
without being convinced of the wisdom of its incorporation in 
our monetary system. The benefits which would result there- 
from cannot be too frequently presented or too strongly urged. 

“A wisely organized central bank would give uniformity, 
elasticity and stability to our currency. As rapidly as they 
could be retired the $686,000,000 of National Bank Notes backed 
by debts in the form of government bonds, the $342,000,000 
United States Notes, protected by $150,000,000 of gold and the 
$4,000,000 Treasury Notes would disappear, and bank notes 
based on proper gold reserves and commercial paper lodged 
in the vaults of the Central Bank would take their place. This 
done our currency would consist of coin or its equavilent in 
gold and silver certificates and bank notes. These bank notes, 
the best currency we could have, because based on our business 
needs, would expand and contract in volume in response to 
those needs, without shock or disturbance, through the medium 
or rediscount. Thus with adequate provision for increased or 
lessened demand, no matter how sudden, our currency would 
possess an elasticity and a stability heretofore unknown and 
we should be spared in future the sorry spectacle of resort 
to Clearing House certificates. 

“Tt would provide for the concentration of bank reserves, 
thereby enormously increasing their efficiency. The National 
Banks of the United States faced the crisis of 1907 with more 
than $700,000,000 reserves in lawful money and yet they were 
inadequate because unconcentrated, while the Bank of France 


with less than $600,0000,000 met the situation unshaken. Again, 
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American banks must hold in cash 10 per cent of their liabil- 
ities, while those of central bank countries require less than 
half this amount. The economies and advantages resulting 
therefrom are manifest. 

“By means of a central bank we would join on terms of 
equality the financial circle of the modern business world and 
participate in its benefits, not the least of which would be the 
protection of our gold supply through control of the foreign 
exchange rate. 

“A central bank, properly devised, would regulate credit ac- 
commodation and currency issue by its control of the interest 
rate and by its rediscounting privilege. The former would 
guard against the straining of credit and the latter against 
that congestion of currency which under our present system 
finds baneful expression in abnormal and sometimes vicious 
speculation. Should a financial crisis arise, however, the acute 
stage of panic, with its attendant wreckage, would be impos- 
sible. This is not a theory. Such catastrophes have been 
avoided repeatedly in countries supplied with a central “bank 
and indeed in the recent financial stress no nation provided 
with such an institution suffered either panic or the hardships 
of an excessive interest rate. 

“It would strengthen the government financially in time of 
need. When the government issues currency, it can have back 
of it only gold or faith, but in the latter case, it becomes fiat 
money. The notes issued by the central bank would have back 
of them gold and the material resources of our business world. 
Such an institution, ministering solely as it would to business 
needs, would be stronger and more efficient in monetary affairs 
than the government, In 1907 our government was powerless 
to prevent the suspensions of cash payments by the banks, 
whereas the central banks of Europe found no difficulty in ac- 
complishing this feat with comparative ease. It could render 
also material aid to the government in its fiscal operations. 
When the fate of the French Government rested in the hands of 
Bismarck, the Bank of France, a private institution, remained 
untouched and rendered invaluable aid to its government. 

“The activities of a central bank when intelligently organized 
would not make for destruction but for conservation. It would 
not interfere with or reduce, but on the contrary contribute to 
and expand the business of all other financial institutions. 

“Tt would not and could not fall into the hands of a Wall 
Street group or any other group because of the nature of 
its organzation and because of the restrictions and checks on 
its use by participating banks. It is a reflection on American 
intelligence to assert that we can not do properly and for 
our lasting benefit what has been accomplished by England, 
Germany, France, Belgium, The Netherlands, Austro-Hungary, 
the Balkan Provinces, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland and 
Japan. 

“Tt would not tend to inflation and inadequate gold reserves. 
It is historically true that the greater the freedom of not issue 
on the part of a properly constituted central bank, the greater 
the protection afforded the public. This is illustrated by the 
Bank of France, which, while having the largest liberty of note 
isstie possesses enormous gold reserves. It has repeatedly aided 
the Bank of England in financial stress and, if, in 1907, there 
had been in the United States a central bank, the gold stores 
of France would have been open to us. 

“Every citizen of the United States, rich or poor, is paying 
daily and dearly for our failure to have such banking and 
currency facilities as would insure the uniformly cheap credit 
and freedom from periodical and violent business disturbances, 
enjoyed by other lands. No economic evils in a nation are so 
great as those incident to a decentralized banking system. Cen- 
tralization is the firm foundation on which stable prosperity 
and international leadership and supremacy must ultimately 
rest. How much longer are we to be without it?” 

It looks as if history was at the old game of repeating itself.. 
Following from a Des Moines paper, Register and Leader, 
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shows that still another powerful screw is to be placed in the 
coffin of an apparition named Natural Monopoly: 

“That the circular letters now being sent out among the busi- 
ness men of Des Moines asking their opinion as to the estab- 
lishment of an automatic telephone system in. the city and re- 
questing their subscription to the system should it be installed 
were sent out by eastern capitalists was the information given 
out yesterday afternoon by Carl J. Skinner, a clerk in the state 
land office, who is acting as local representative of the eastern 
men. 

“The company is not yet ready to give out any definite in- 
formation,” said Mr. Skinner. “If the answers to the circular 
letters are sufficiently encouraging operations will be commenced 
within two months. There is plenty of capital behind the 
movement, which is being fostered by eastern men. The com- 
pany is connected with the establishment of other large ex- 
changes in the country and will ask for no aid from local men 
in building the exchange. However, Des Moines men will be 
given an opportunity to subscribe for stock if they wish to 
do so.” 


1909 a Good Year for Topeka. 

Like other properties in the so-called “Gary” system, the 
Topeka Independent Telephone Company, Topeka, Kansas, ex- 
perienced an enlargement of gross and net earnings in 1909. 
Following is the comparative statement issued by the com- 
pany: 

Six Months Ending 


Nov. 30,1909 Nov. 30, 1909 Increase 
Grosse Warnings:) ide deh osiss $72,797.42 $80,762.34 $7,964.92 
EXPENSES ikics sian eee lees ors 47,126.47 51,689.33 4,562.86 
Net [Barnine sess enniektisis. ie $25,670.95 $29,073.01 $3,402.06 
Interest on Bonds........... 12,750.00 13,824.98 1,074.98 
Balance for Dividends or 
Bettermenteidelsh cererces ses $12,920.95 $15,248.03 ~ $2,327.08 
Rene wala Reser Geese c ae weeiero ere teieiete se Beis e scusgsle gist ice h ones eieuauajeene $ 45,233.94 
Bonds tOutstandine sweetie ct ines scis ee. $ 610,000.00 
Less Owned by the Company........... 77,000.00 $533,000.00 
Capital “Stock -Ajthorized anni. siisie oes +01 $1,000,000.00 
Issued $400,000.00 


THEODORE GARY, President. 
*Includes Operation, Maintenance, Taxes, Insurance and Reserue 
for Depreciation and Renewal. 


From 82 to 400 Subscribers in a Year. 

The Benton Independent Telephone Company, of Pros- 
ser, Wash., the successor to the Prosser Telephone Com- 
pany and the Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company, was 
started about a year ago with 32 subscribers and now has 
400, with no opposition. in the county. It operates ex- 
changes in Prosser and Grand View, Wash., and its lines 
extend to the towns of Patterson and Byron. Its capital 
stock is $4,500 and there are no bonds issued. It receives 
$2.50 for its business telephones, of which there are 94, 
and $1.25 for its residence telephones, of which there are 
306. For connecting these telephones fifty miles of pole 
lines are standing, and one mile of cable is in use. 

Officers of the company are: C. E. DeBow, president; 
T. J. Stockdale, vice-president; E. T. Blew, secretary and 
treasurer. Harry Miles is manager of the company. 

Prospects for the coming year are bright, and the com- 
pany will doubtless continue to grow rapidly. 


Usual Dividend on Montana Independent. 
Announcement of the sixth quarterly dividend of 1 per cent, 
to be declared since the beginning of 1909, is made by Man- 
aging Director Lane of the Montana Independent Telephone 
Company, the last declared disbursement to be made payable 
on February 1, and to stockholders of record on January 20. 
The dividends of 1909 comprised payments of one per cent 
per quarter and one extra dividend of like amount, making 
in all during the year a total disbursement of 5 per cent on 
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all outstanding capital stock, but with the dividend declared 
at the last meeting of the board of directors the grand total 
shows a payment of 6 per cent in less than thirteen months. 
Officials of the company declared that they believe the divi- 
dends for 1910 will exceed those of 1900, this prediction being 
based on a material increase in both local and long distance 
business throughout the system. 


A Measured Service Tickler. 

Every time a business firm advertises its telephone connection 
in a city where the flat rate system of charging is in vogue, 
it may be assumed that the resulting traffic adds something to 
the expense of the telephone company. It is not so easy to 
find where the increased load produces any direct revenue re- 
turn, although it is apparent that such advertising is indirect- 
ly beneficial to the telephone company. It boosts the telephone 
in a general way. 

In Chicago a large number of residence telephones are on 
a four-party line, nickel prepayment basis. The telephone offi- 


(FLOWERS BY TELEPHONE 


Ordering flowers by telephone 

is undoubtedly a convenient and 

 satisfactory.way,. verified: by the 

yee - steadily inerceine eens eee 
by us daily. 

For the holidays we offer fancy 
American beauties, red, pink and 
white roses with stems from 12 
to 48 inches long. 

ize winning carnations from 
12 to 24 inch stem. 

“Violets —The unusually large vanety 
with 8-inch stems; put up in bunches of 
100 or more. 

Asplendid’ variety of fine potted plants. 

Our stock is carefully selected from 
many sources and is famous for its wae 
ing qualities. 

SPECIAL DELIVERY TO ALL PARTS OF CITY 


A. LANGE, Florist 


44 EAST MADISON STREET 
Telephone Central 3771-3778 


An Advertisement from a Chicago Paper Which Incidentally 
Advertises Telephone Service. 

cials there would probably not be disturbed if there were in 
the newspapers every day a hundred advertisements like the 
one here reproduced. Such advertisement means that there 
will probably be a certain proportion of calls to the florist 
from telephones where each call is answered by the operator 
with the familiar “dropanickelplease.”’ 

This is one of the things which wins favor for the measur- 
ed service plan of charging. If people are going to advertise 
the telephone business, why should they not be allowed to in- 
crease its revenue. 


Minnesota Independents to Meet January 25 and 26. 

Members of the Minnesota Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion will meet at the Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, January 25 
and 26. The sessions will begin on Tuesday, January 25, at 1 
o'clock. Manufacturers and supply dealers are invited to com- 
municate with Secretary W. S. Clay at Hutchinson, concern- 
ing exhibits, etc. .The officers of the association are: Presi- 
dent, L. S. Clark, Bellingham; first vice president, Geo. Oco- 
bock, Norwood; secretary, W. S. Clay, Hutchinson, and second 
vice president, D. M. Neill, Red Wing. 


Adds Thirty Subscribers in Town of 600 During 1909. 

At Turon, Kan., the Turon Telephone Company operates 
an exchange giving service to 30 business subscribers and 
82 residence subscribers. Rural lines run out into the 
territory surrounding Turon within a radius of seven miles 
and serve 134 farmers. The same rate is charged for busi- 
ness, residence and farmer service, $1 per month. Turon 
is a town of only 600 inhabitants, but during the year just 
closed about 30 subscribers were added to the list. 

This company is not incorporated, being owned and 


. managed by Charles McMurray. 


Inherent Strength of Independent Telephony 


By B. G. Hubbell, 


President, Federal Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


Those who have followed closely the affairs of this remark- 
able business since its organization have seen it in political 
and financial seas so severe that many of its most faithful 
workers have abandoned the craft as a hopeless wreck, only 
to soon discover it had outridden the storm and was proceed- 
ing on its way with more strength and speed than ever before. 
No business in this world’s history has ever been subjected to 
the unusual, unbusinesslike and almost criminal attacks that 
have been continuously aimed at the Independent telephone 
business since the very first day of its existence, and no busi- 
ness in this world’s history has ever been so handicapped in 
its infancy by lack of knowledge and inability of its admin- 
istrative forces. Starting out in the business world in 1895 
without a seasoned and technically educated force of operators 
to direct it, the Independent telephone business met with a 
rush in demand for its service that fairly took it off its feet. 

It was unprepared in finances, in physical construction or 
administrative ability to care for the demands made upon it 
by the public. Its supporters were prominent and able men 
in their locality, but they were engaged in other lines of trade 
and were overwhelmed at the necessities of the business, and 
the demands upon their time and those of them who were 
afraid of a fight were discouraged at the unbusinesslike com- 
petition of the Bell in their vicious personal attacks on all 
who were prominent in the Independent telephone field. 

Therefore, by all usual signs, the business was destined to 
failure almost before it started. Many of its first supporters 
would have been glad to have abandoned the business at that 
time, but fortunately for the business found themselves in the 
position of the colored boy who was attempting to ride a trick 
mule. The boy had obtained a strong hold and the mule was 
doing its best to shake him off. A spectator becoming alarmed 
for the boy’s safety, called to him to get off, and the boy equally 
alarmed, called back, “How do you expect I can get off when 
I can hardly stay on,’ and so it was with many of the origi- 
nal telephone men; they went into the business with a public 
spirited effort to remedy the abuses the Bell company had 
‘heaped upon the public, but they were overwhelmed with the 
business at the outstart and “could not get off because they 
could hardly stick on.” 

The situation was bravely met, however. Men in the or- 
ganization made a deeper study of its necessities, reorganiza- 
tions were effected, new capital obtained, and the business soon 
set in with a substantial growth, backed by good construction 
and intelligent administration. 

Next came the period of free service, no charge campaign 
by the Bell company and everyone expected that surely that 
would be the end of telephone competition. Noone expected 
a new and untried business to succeed against the Bell com- 
pany, with its wealth and ability and willingness to give away 
service for an indefinite time, and again it seemed certain the 
end had come to Independent telephony, but strange as it may 
seem the public could not be fooled by such schemes and the 
business took on a stronger lease of life and grew more rap- 
idly than ever. 

And after that came the patent suits and injunctions to in- 
timidate capital and frighten owners into abandonment of op- 
erations. 

It certainly must have been the good Lord (it couldn’t have 
been anybody else), who gathered together that little band of 
untiring workers without experience, without organization, 
without funds to take up the work of furnishing the technical 
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testimony and information and provide the funds to attack 
the mighty Bell company and its wonderfully strong aggrega- 
tion of legal talent and engineering ability in patent litiga- 
tion, 

Much has been said of that affair between David and Go- 
liah, but it pales into insignificance in comparison with the 
battle of the Berliner patent which if sustained would have 
completely wiped out the Independent telephone industry at a 
loss of millions of money. 

It seemed so reasonable to expect that the Bell company, with 
its well organized force, would have an easy time in defeat- 
ing a disorganized and uneducated opposition that again many 
Independent operators felt the end had come to the business, 
But the patent suits were won and the business continued to 
grow till it had even again outgrown its construction. 

New burdens were placed on the stockholders to find the 
money to reconstruct for greater development which some of 
them could ill afford to bear and at about that time came the 
period of efforts on part of the Bell company to prevent the 
establishment of a comprehensive Independent telephone sys- 
tem by attempts to purchase exchanges located at strat- 
egical points. 

History has never recorded a more faithful and loyal set of 
men than the Independent Telephone men who happened to 
own exchanges the Bell company needed in this particular 
phase of its warfare and who were offered more money in 
cash for their plants than they were worth. There were many 
such cases and the temptation must have been great to sell. 
In any other business it would have been the natural and 
wise thing to have done, but in the Independent telephone 
business there existed in each man’s mind a loyalty to not 
only his own associates but the Independent telephone man 
in the nearby town and in the business in general. 

It is said that every man has his price and at some price 
he will do a wrong—transgress the law or forsake his as- 
sociates. 

Whatever may become of the Independent telephone busi- 
ness in the future it can be said of it that it inspired a man 
to honesty and loyalty and that there were men in it who did 
not have their price, whose business was their religion, and 
who could not be induced to betray their associates. 

And so the integrity of the business was again established, 
its units grew in strength and numbers until they were far 
ahead of their competitor even without comprehensive long 


‘distance connections. 
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Soon those connections were built by an ever ready financial 
public and the Independent telephone industry presented its 
best condition since its formation at the beginning of the finan- 
cial panic in 1907. 

How well it weathered that storm is easily remembered. 
For nearly two years it was forced to take care of the unex- 
pected demands on it by the public for new and extended serv- 
ice out of its own resources. 


Again the sceptical and even some of the believers felt the 
time had come at last for the long expected crash in the busi- 
ness, but more than ever before has it come out of this last 
financial storm with flying colors and more staunch in its abili- 
ties than before. 


_And today this grand and wonderful business perpetuated 
by the public’s demand for an active competition in the pro- 
duction and sale of the necessities of this life is passing through 
another readjustment of its affairs. 

It is to have some new associates of great financial strength 
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whose past relationships in the telephone business leave open 
to wide conjecture their plan and policies in the Independent 
field, and it may therefore be helpful to look back at the past, 
the humble beginning, the privations, the lack of education, 
of finance, but notwithstanding, the rapid growth, the strength, 
the wonderful ability to take punishment and the recuperative 
powers of the Independent telephone business, and above all 
to consider the interest of the public and its demand for com- 
petition, the public solicitude of the Independents and its wel- 


Letters from 


Troubles Experienced in Charging Storage Batteries Direct 
from 110-Volt Lighting Mains. 
By C. G. OsBorn. 

In a small common battery plant there are two sets of stor- 
age batteries. They were charged in parallel from 110 volt 
lighting mains, through lamp resistance, at the same time dis- 
charging to the switchboard, as shown in Fig. 1. 

This arrangement worked satisfactorily as long as the light- 
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Fig. 1.—Original Charging Scheme. 


ing system and the telephone lines were free from grounds, 
but when the lighting mains became grounded, as they frequently 
did, current leaked out over any telephone line that happened 
to be poorly insulated and found its way back to earth. 

Owing to the switchboard being protected by % ampere 
fuses, instead of heat coils, enough current was permitted to 
flow to break down the cable insulation, and as a result, sev- 


D.P.D.T. SWITCHES 


Fig. 2.—Improved Connection for Charge and Discharge. 


eral cable pairs were burned out before the trouble was lo-, 


cated in the charging arrangement. 

Upon being located, it was remedied as shown in Fig. 2. 
with this wiring, each set was charged separately, and it was 
impossible to charge either set while drawing current from 

Since the method shown in Fig. 2 has been in use, no fur- 
ther trouble has been experienced with cable pairs burning out, 
neither has there been any trouble with a disagreeable hum 
from the dynamos, as there was before, when charging. 
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fare, and the real public pride in the growth of the Independ- 
ent exchanges. 

With these things in mind and the knowledge that right 
will always prevail and that a legal and moral wrong will be 
committed if competition is restricted or prevented, it is fair 
to assume that the Independent telephone business will again 
right itself and weather the storm and come out of it with 
flying colors, stronger and better than ever before in its 
history of progress. 


the Readers 


A Handy Diagram for Pole Inspectors. 

The diagram reproduced herewith was furnished for the 
information of TELEPHONY’s readers by Mr. W. S. Patch, 
general manager of the Crawford Cedar Company, Menomi- 
nee, Mich., as an aid in the inspection of cedar poles, Most 
cedar poles are purchased under the specifications of the 
Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association. These specifications 
specify that butt rot in the center, including small ring rot 
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A Diagram for Pole Inspectors. 


outside of the center, must not exceed ten per cent of the area 
of the butt. In inspecting poles, it takes the inspector some 
time to figure out the allowable rot in each particular case, and 
the diagram was worked out as a means of saving time. For 
instance, in a pole of 12 inches, diameter, the allowable diam- 
eter of the butt rot would be approximately 3.8 inches. The 
inspector is enabled by a glance at the diagram to readily 
determine whether or not a pole should be rejected on account 
of butt rot. 


The Vermont and New Hampshire Convention. 

The annual meeting of the Vermont and New Hampshire 
Independent Telephone Association will be held at Wells. 
River, Vt., January 25 and 26. The meetings will be held 
at Hale’s Tavern. 


Review of Reviews Justly Criticized—Gary 
~~ Resents Attack on Independents 


The following letter, recently mailed to the Review of 
Reviews, published in New York, corrects an error into 
which that paper has doubtless been led by a belief in the 
reliability of the zealous publicity agents of the Bell tele- 
phone company. Mr. Gary’s stand iS based on informa- 
tion which is available to all, and it is to be hoped that, 
not only as a matter of fairness, but as one of great inter- 
est and valuable to its readers, the Review of Reviews will 
see fit to publish it in full. 

tere is Mr. Gary’s letter: 

“T am a subscriber to your publication, which I have 
always held in very high esteem and have thought your 
columns quite impartial in discussing financial and other 
problems, and judge from the past that you aim to be 
fair. I am in the Independent telephone business; have 
been for a number of years, and have built, financed and 
am operating some dozen companies with about twenty- 
five thousand telephones, all of which, except the one now 
in course of construction, are paying dividends. 

“On page 116 of the January, 1910, issue of the Review 
of Reviews, appears an article under Finance and Business, 


attention is called to ‘Some Incontrovertible Facts’ on 
page 61; again on page 71, ‘Competition and Duplication’ 
and “Duplication Not a Burden’; on page 73, ‘Benefits of 
Competition,’ and on page 75, ‘Outside Views of Competi- 
tion.’ 

“Tt might be conceded that theoretically two telephones 
are a nuisance, but you people in New York, where the 
use of telephone service averages less calls per day than 
in much smaller cities where competition exists, and tele- 
phones are‘used three times more per day on an average 
than in New York City, are not in a position to judge. 
The facts are, you in New York have a restricted service 
and nothing like a general service, such as is enjoyed by 
the people in cities and towns where there are two plants. 
In other words, you have a smaller development per cap- 
ita, with restricted service, occasioned on account of meas- 
ured service, high rates and other restrictions, which would 
be wholly discontinued or modified if competion existed. 

“T take it that you like to know the truth about the tele- 
phone situation. The writer of the article referred to has 
not been properly informed. I hope you will see fit to 


THE INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE BUSINESS. 


Extracts from Mayor Bookwalter’s Address, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


I believe that I have had: the opportunity, in the past few months, to familiarize myself as much as it is 
possible for me to familiarize myself with any subject by becoming intimately acquainted with some of the in- 


side workings of the telephone business. 


When a committee representing the users of both telephones broached a proposition of a solution of the 
telephone question, they naturally said that two telephones were a nuisance, because they had to pay for two tele- 
phones; but they failed to say that they constituted only 15 per cent of the users and that to 85 per cent of the 
users two telephones were no more of a nuisance than one, because they pay for but one anyhow. 

So I say it is to the interest of all the people that we should have more than one telephone—that com- 
petition should be maintained—because competition has brought down the cost of service, and when it brought 
down the cost it did so for 85 per cent of the telephone users. 


‘ 


entitled ‘A Natural Monopoly and Its Supervision.’ If 
the principal part of this article was not written by the 
Bell, it certainly was inspired by it, because it is the same 
old thunder that the Independents have been combating 
these many years. 

“You know, or perhaps you do not know, that the Bell 
claims the telephone is a natural monopoly and that it is 
the natural monopolist and that we Independents are inter- 
lopers on its sacred rights. 

“Tf you will take the trouble to look into the Independ- 
ent telephone situation in St. Louis and Kansas City, you 
will find prosperous companies paying divdends, and this 
condition has prevailed for many years. There are hun- 
dreds of such companies throughout the United States. 

“Tt may be that the writer of the story has lost sight 
of the general conditions on account of the great amount 
of publicity the Trust is now engaged in, as evidenced by 
advertisement appearing on page 111, same issue. 

“I am attaching a copy of letter written by the mayor 
of Indianapolis, Ind., who went into the competitive tele- 
phone business very thoroughly. I am also sending to 
you, under separate cover, a booklet entitled ‘Independent 
Telephony,’ which, while not compiled in sequence, con- 
tains some information on Independent telephony. Your 


give some space to the Independents and get the facts and 
treat our business impartially, and correct; to such extent 
as may be possible, the wrong impression you make by 
two conclusions in the article referred to.- First, ‘That no- 
body wants to bother with two telephones in a house or 
office, of course.’ The facts from users of telephones, 
where there are two systems, do not bear out the ‘of 
course.’ Another objection is, ‘With isolated exceptions, 
the Independents have been reporting little to their stock- 
holders but complaints.’ The Bell, in their boldest ex- 
ploitation methods, has never used more offensive and less 
justified language. 

“The first noticed remark may be excused coming from 
a man who lives in New York City and has not seen the 
benefits of competition; but the last statement is inex- 
cusable and seems to be intended as an attack upon a 
.splendid business, furnishing in many cases a better serv- 
ice than the Bell companies, represented by more than 
three hundred millions investment and over sixty millions 
annual income. ; 

“As a matter of fact, the Bell’s business is concentrated 
into some forty-odd companies and controlled by one com- 
pany, while the Independent telephones being owned and 
operated by thousands of small companies may mislead you 
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by the seeming bigness of the Bell Trust. While the 
smaller Independent interests have excited less individual 
notice up to this time, the aggregate is a powerful grow- 
ing factor, if not so noticeable. In any of the plants, in 
any Of the cities where competition now exists, there are 
more telephone subscribers to be reached in either one of 
the systems, in proportion to the whole population, than 
before competition existed. This statement will not be 
controverted; however, there may be an exception. There- 
fore, two telephones are not necessary even in cities where 
there are two systems, unless the subscriber wishes a 
wider range of service than existed before competition, 
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since either gives more service than under former condi- 
tions. Besides, he has the benefits of a better service by 
virtue of competition. 

“Tf the people of this country ever permit the destruc- 
tion of competition in the telephone business, it will be 
one of their greatest mistakes, because the human element 
enters into producing telephone service more than any 


‘other public utility, therefore the business needs more the 


influence produced upon the owners and employes of these 
companies by an Independent clientele. 
“Yours very truly, + 
(Signed) “Theodore Gary.” 


Problems of the Telephone Men 


Subscribers may submit for answer in this department any questions on practical telephone topics, such as 
construction, circuits, electrical theory, troubles, operating, traffic, costs, records, business methods, etc. 
The amswer to each question will be furnished by a man recognized as expert in that particular branch of 
telephony. 
In case the answer cannot be published it will be forwarded by mail. 
| subscribers are encouraged to consult us freely and frequently. 
In every case a peaineny complete description of local conditions is required to insure a catifactare answer. 


No charge is made for this service, and 


Action of Induction Coil. 


Why is not the effect of induction destroyed by connecting one 
side of the secondary to cne side of primary of the induction coil? 


The effect of induction in a telephone induction coil is not 
destroyed by the tie between the primary and secondary because 
there is no return path for the flow of a current. The step up 
action is as follows: 

When the transmitter is quiet, the primary current flows 
steadily around the core of the induction coil, magnetizing the 
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iron to a certain degree. When agitated by the voice, the 
transmitter causes the primary current to rise and fall. This 
variation in currént strength causes the magnetism of the 
core to vary proportionately. Since the secondary winding is 
also in the field of this magnetism, the variations produce an 
A. C. voltage in the secondary. This A. C. electromotive force 
drives the current over the line to the other telephone. The 
increase in voltage is approximately proportional to the ratio 
of numbers of turns in primary and secondary. 

Referring to Fig. 1, the tie is represented at A. It will be 
seen that no current from either primary or secondary circuits 
can flow from one into the other, for there is no return path. 
Since the tie A cannot affect the magnetic field, the inductive 


action is not influenced. 
———— 


Ignition Batteries on Switchboard Transmitters. 


We repair ignition storage batteries and have a good many 
on hand in the winter. We would like information as to using 
them in multiple on* our switchboard transmitters. The batteries 
are all of the 6-volt type. 

Our transmitters are local battery with an 18-ohm secondary 
and 1.8 ohm primary operated by two 2-volt storage batteries. 
Any information regarding this will be of great help to us. 


There ought to be no difficulty in using the 6 volt ignition 
battery on the operators’ transmitters without change of cir- 


cuits. Switch off your 4 volt battery and switch on the 6 


volt ignition battery. The transmitter may not stand 6 volts 
without frying or making a noise. If you have that trouble in- 
sert enough non-inductive resistance in series with each trans- 
mitter to limit the current to a value which will keep the trans- 
mitter quiet and prevent heating. A resistance about half the 
normal resistance of the transmitter and primary in series, 
should do the work. 


Condenser in Receiver Circuit. 


How is a condenser cut in on bridging lines and what is its 
action? How does it permit ringing parties when a receiver is off? 


A % M. F. condenser may be put in series with the receiver 
in each telephone on a bridging line, as shown in the simplified 
diagram in Fig. 2. Its action is based on the following prin- 
ciple: 

Ringing current is of low frequency, 16 to 33 cycles per sec- 
ond. Talking current is of relatively high frequency, from 200 
to 1,000 and higher. 

A condenser offers greater impedance to low frequency than 
to high frequency current; hence, when arranged in series with 
the receiver, it tends to keep out the low frequency ringing cur- 
rent if anyone is eaves-dropping, and force more current to go 
through the bells. But the high frequency talking current goes 


Fig. 2. 


through easily. In other words, the condenser keeps the receiv- 
er from acting as a serious leak to ringing current, but does 
not interfere with talking. 


Messenger Boy Balked at Merger. 


Simultaneous with the announcement that the telephone 
trust had purchased the Western Union a messenger boy handed 
his resignation to his manager. “I’m not going to have those 
central girls bossing me around,” he said. 


The Telephone in the Courts 


A. H. McMillan 


Conducted by 


Rights of Pennsylvania Companies. 


Being a subscriber to your journal, I take occasion to inquire 
what jurisdiction, if any, has a telephone company in planting 
poles in a city, borough or town-ship should councils or individuals 
object if said poles are placed at the curb line in said cities or 
boroughs or on the public highways in country districts? 

Also, have telegraph and telephone companies the right of emi- 
nent domain in the erection of pole lines? The above information 
will apply to the state of Pennsylvania. 


The session laws of 1885 of the state of Pennsylvania 
provide that before any telephone corporation exercises any 
of the powers given by law, application must be made and 
permission obtained from the municipal authorities of the 
city, town or borough to erect poles and run wires in its 
streets or highways. Such permission may only be given 
by ordinance and the municipal body may impose such con- 
ditions and regulations as it sees fit. (Act 132) Under this 
law, a telephone company would have no right to plant its 
poles in a city, borough or township if the council or in- 
dividuals object. The same would be true as to public 
highways and country districts. 

It has been held that telephone companies do not pos- 
sess the power of eminent domain in the state of Penn- 
Svivaniaa sebenn. ~Lel. Co, ys. Hoover, 58, Atlantic, 922- 
Woods vs. Greensborough Nat. Gas Co., 54 Atlantic, 470. 


No Damages for Removal of Poles Unlawfully Placed. 

The Monroe Telephone Company, of Wisconsin, brought 
suit against the mayor of the fourth-class city of Monroe in 
that state for damages for the wrongful removal of a pole 
that stood in the city street. The company was operating 
its system in the city under an ordinance providing that the 
location and setting of all poles should be under the direc- 
tion of the common council. It set the pole in question, with- 
out previous authority from the council, near the intersection 
of the street with an alley and in the traveled track so as 
to materially obstruct free access to and from the alley. The 
council by resolution directed the removal of the pole and 
served a copy of the resolution on the company. No atten- 
tion was paid to the resolution and about twenty days there- 
after the mayor, aided by the street committee of the council 
and an experienced lineman, removed the pole, being careful 
not to do unnecessary damage. 

The court held that under the circumstances the company 
was under obligation to remove the pole and could not com- 
plain when the mayor, acting as the chief executive of the 
city, carried out the directions of the council. A judgment 
for the defendant was sustained by the Supreme Court of 
the state. 
western 1030. 


Three Cities Testing Franchise. 

Deciding that the United States Circuit Court had no right 
to hold that any section of the Code of California or any act 
of Congress violated the provisions of the Constitution, Judges 
Hunt, Gilbert and Morrow of the Circuit Court of Appeals, in 
session at San Francisco, denied the motion for a rehearing of 
the case of the Sunset Telephone and Telegraph Company 
against the city of Pomona. 

The court held that the Sunset company had the right to 
maintain poles and wires within the city limits of Pomona with- 
out obtaining a franchise from the city. 

In fighting the Pomona case before the Federal courts, the 
three cities of Pasadena, Pomona and Los Angeles combined. 

The Sunset franchise in Los Angeles will run out in six 


years. The Los Angeles prosecution of the case is to decide 


Monroe Telephone Company vs. Ludlow, 122 North- . 
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the question of franchise renewal. Pomona cut down the poles 
of the Sunset company because the company would not renew 
the franchise. Pasadena is after the Sunset company on two 
grounds, one of them being the renewal of the already expired 
franchise. Pasadena cut the cables of the Sunset company 
because the corporation refused to renew its franchise or pay 
poll tax. The cable cutting was done after the superior courts 
had decided the Pasadena suit favorable to Pasadena and the 
Sunset had resolved to sue for peace. An armistice resulted 
under which the Pasadena case is being taken to higher courts. 

Pomona’s claim to franchise money is being contested by the 
Sunset under the provisions of the federal laws of 1880, giving 
telegraph companies perpetual right-of-way over public high- 
ways. Pasadena contests the use of public highways for local 
service, at the same time making no objection to the use of 
public highways for through telegraph service. Pasadena, as a 
freeholder city, operating under a freeholder’s charter, in it- 
self an act of the State Legislature, is suing for a semi-annual 
tax of 75 cents per pole, or an annual tax of $1.50 per pole 
for the use of its thoroughfares for pole-line rights-of-way. 
Los Angeles is included in this action and -will undoubtedly aid 
in fighting the Pasadena case, because it is operating under a 
‘reeholders’ charter. 

In event the Sunset chooses to buy a franchise in Pasadena 
the city demands the original price of the franchise and two 
per cent per annum of the gross receipts of the company, paid 
quarterly. 

The decision of the Federal court will throw the Pomona 
case into the Supreme Court on appeal. Pasadena and Los 
Angeles will aid in the fight of the higher courts. 


Indiana Railroad Commission Orders Improved Construc- 
tion Over Railroads. 

The following is an abstract of circular No. 57, issued on 
Dec. 1 by the Railroad Commission of Indiana: 

“Information has come to the Railroad Commission that 
numerous telephone wires crossing interurban and steam rail- 
way rights-of-way are so constructed as to be sources of danger 
by reason of their coming in contact with high-tension wires, 
or with the trolley wire of the electric lines; that many wires 
crossing steam railways are too low for safety, or are insufh- 
ciently supported. The peril from these defects arises either 
(1) from the wires being stretched too low; (2) or from their 
being fastened to weak or rotten poles, or with insecure fasten- 
ings; (3) or from their being constructed of inferior material 
which rusts out or breaks; (4) or because the supports are too 
far apart, causing sagging; (5) or from absence of guards to 
prevent sagging or dropping of the wire. 

“Since trainmen are exposed to extreme hazard, if these wires 
should sag or break, especially if the wires come in contact with 
others of strong potential, the Commission recommends that 
you take steps at once to safeguard your wires at all points 
where your lines cross steam or electric railways, that the rail- 
way employes, as well as your patrons and the general public, 
may be afforded adequate protection.” 

The Commission calls attention to the following section of 
the statutes: 

5786. “‘Wires over railroads. That all telegraph, tele- 
phone, electric light, and all other wires of any kind, hereafter 
constructed over the tracks of any steam railroad within the 
State of Indiana, shall be supported by good substantial wooden 
poles of a size not less than twelve (12) inches in diameter 
at the bottom and not less than six (6) inches in diameter at 
the top, or iron or steel poles not less than five (5) inches in 
diameter at the bottom and three (3) inches in diameter at the 
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top, such poles to be set in the earth to a depth of not less 
than six (6) feet and to be well tamped. All such wires shall 
clear the top of the rails of such steam railroad at least twenty- 
five (25) feet, and shall be fastened to said poles in such man- 
ner as will properly hold the said wires in place.’ ” 


Punitive Damages for Tree Cutting. 

The Flint Hill Baptist Church owned a lot of land containing 
about twelve acres in York County, South Carolina, upon which 
was situated the church building and the cemetery surrounded 
by a beautiful and valuable grove of oaks and other trees which 
had been cared for and nurtured by the congregation, some of 
them more than one hundred years, and which added greatly to 
the value and attractiveness of the property. The American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, by its agents, went upon 
the premises and cut down and destroyed about one hundred 
or more valuable trees in the grove, clearing through the entire 
length of the premises a strip of land about one hundred feet 
in width. The members of the congregation brought suit and 
recovered a judgment for $1,500 against the company. 

One of the defenses was that the trees were cut by the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company of South Caro- 
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lina, a separate corporation from the defendant, but on appeal 
the Supreme Court of the state held that there was evidence 
tending to show that the defendant was the company re- 
sponsible. This was on the evidence of two members of the 
congregation who testified that they went to the company’s 
office and were told by the men in charge that the trees had 
heen cut by the defendant. The court also held that there was 
sufficient evidence of the willful and wanton cutting of the 
trees to warrant submitting to the jury the question of punitive 
damages. The company had first acted on the written per- 
mission of one of the three trustees of the church which gave 
the company the right to keep the wires cleared at least eighteen 
inches. Later, an instrument was obtained, signed by two of 
the three trustees, giving the company the right to cut trees to 
a distance of fifty feet from the line of poles, and all other trees 
within falling distance. One of these trustees testified that it 


was expressly agreed that his signature was to be of no effect 


unless the other trustees signed, and this was admitted by the 
company’s agent to be true. One of the trees cut was so far 
away that any measurement could show that its fall could not 
injure the telephone line. The judgment was affirmed. 

Faris vs. Am. Tel. & Teg. Co., 65 S. E., 1017. 


N ews of the Field 


CONVENTIONS 


Nebraska, Omaha, January 18, 19, 20; Iowa, Council Bluffs, January 20, 21; Vermont and 


New Hampshire, Wells River, Vermont, January 25, 26. 


Big Independent Achievement in Montana. 

Only typifying the manner in which big things are accom- 
plished in a miraculously short length of time in Montana is 
the story of the marvelous development of an enterprise which 
has grown from a thing that did not exist three years ago to 
an industry which has linked itself into the daily lives of 
many thousands of people—the Montana Independent Telephone 
Company, 

During the year 1910 the Montana Independent and _ its 
associate companies, with headquarters in Butte, will expend 
in extensions and improvements over $1,000,000, and each year 
thereafter for no doubt many to come as much or more 
will be poured out of the coffers of the company towards the 
enlargement and betterment of what promises soon to become 
one of the largest and richest public service corporations of 
the northwest, affecting as it will more people than perhaps 
any other enterprise. 

Up to recent months the Independent company has been 
generally regarded as a purely local institution—seldom a 
medium for the transmission of messages outside the cities 
and towns in which its respective plants are operated. But with 
the recent announcement from headquarters that more than 
1,000 long distance calls are being handled each day, and that 
there are now 655 miles of long distance line in actual use 
with over 500 miles under construction, a fair conception of 
the magnitude of the long distance business is furnished. Ten 
thousand Independent telephones now have connections and 
facilities for direct service over the long distance lines of. the 
Montana Independent Telephone Company and its associate 
companies, 

When the Montana Independent Telephone Company was 
organized in Butte three and a half years ago there were those 
who smiled the smile of skepticism and said: “It can’t be 


done, competition is too strong,” and many were there who pre- 


dicted speedy failure for the men who dared to enter a field 
which was believed at that time to be impregnable. 

The first Independent telephone exchange was opened in 
Butte on September 16, 1907, with 225 telephones connected. 
Today within the corporate limits of Butte alone there are 
4,500 telephones in daily use and increasing demand for Inde- 
pendent instruments that is little less than a source of contin- 
uous wonderment to even the officers of the company. 

On January 1, 1908, the Anaconda exchange was opened for 
service with 52 telephones. Today there are more than 600 
in daily use. 

The Deer Lodge exchange was opened last August with 89 
telephones, and in less than four months the figure has jumped 
up to nearly 200—a pretty good record for a town the size of 
Deer Lodge. 

Helena opened its exchange on December 1, with 230 tele- 
phones connected. In less than one month nearly 300 ad- 
ditional instruments have been installed, and orders for 800 
more are hanging on the hook in the Helena office awaiting 
equipment from the east. 

The Great Falls exchange will be placed in operation about 
February 15, 1910. One thousand telephones will be installed 
and connected for service on the opening day. 

Coincidental to Great Falls the Missoula exchange is 
scheduled for active operation on the same day, and like Great 
Falls, 1,000 telephones will then be ready for service. 

One of the big deals of the year was the purchase of the 
Home Telephone company of Spokane by interests identified 
with the Montana Independent Telephone Company. The 
Spokane plant will be open for business on June 1, 1910, with 
4,000 telephones connected. A central office building is being 
constructed at a cost of $130,000, an ample system of under- 
ground conduits has been installed, all poles are now set, 
and there now remains only thé installation of cable, switch- 
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board and telephones. This, the biggest of the associate com- 
panies, is the connecting link between St. Paul and Seattle. 

An extension from Great Falls to Stanford,-Mont., now un- 
ler way, will establish a connection with Lewistown, where al- 
teady there are 1,000 telephones in operation. Likewise a line 
will be built north to Havre, and an extension will run through 
Choteau county, thus giving to the Montana Independent Tele- 
phone company long distance lines from Missoula to Kalispell— 
a most important acquisition. A modern exchange, similar to 
those now operated by the company at Helena, Great Falls 
and Missoula, will be built in Kalispell. 

New exchanges at Idaho Falls, Blackfoot, Pocatello, and 
Boise, Idaho, with their connecting long distance facilities, will 
insure the Independent companies of rapid, uninterrupted 
service between all Montana and Idaho points and Spokane. 

Among the cities in Montana which will come in for ex- 
tensive additions and further improvements in 1910 are Dil- 
lon, Twin Bridges, Virginia City, Belgrade, Manhattan, Living- 
ston and Bozeman. , 

Practically all the stock in control of the Montana Inde- 
pendent and its associated telephone companies is owned by 
Montana people, and all the stock is owned in the west. Per- 
haps this is the secret of the almost miraculous growth of this 
big industry. 


A Cleveland View of U. S. Telephone Changes. 

TELEPHONY’S correspondent at Cleveland wrote on Wednes- 
day night: “That the Independent telephone system of Ohio 
is to be administered as an independent system under the con- 
trol of J. P. Morgan & Company is coming to be admitted— 
or almost so—by the men who have been fighting the supposed 
Bell domination of the companies purchased by the House of 
Morgan. 

“The election here Monday of a new president of the United 
States Telephone Company in the person of Frank A. Davis, 
president already of the Columbus Citizens Company, and the 
designation of that Independent financial telephone general as 
the representative of the House of Morgan in Ohio telephone 
affairs, had much to do with shaping the revised opinion of 
the telephone deals which have stirred the belligerents in 
Ohio. 

“The election of Frank L. Beam, of Mt. Vernon, O., presi- 
’ dent of the Ohio Independents’ Association, as a director, had 
its influence also. So did the retention in his post at the head 
of the Cuyahoga company of E. G. Tillotson, of Cleveland. 

“And a chance for friction in the United States and the 
Cuyahoga was removed in the ousting from presidency and 
directorate of James S. Brailey, Jr., about whose engineering 
of the deal whereby change of control was brought about there 
still lingers a cloud of question among some of the Independ- 
ents. 

“But Mr. Brailey was left as president of the Toledo Home 
Telephone Company in the election of new directors in To- 
ledo Tuesday. With him were re-elected many of the old di- 
rectors, with four new Toledoans and F. W. Stevens, of the 
J. P. Morgan house, who was added to the United States and 
Cuyahoga directorates also. This is in line with the Morgan 
policy of leaving control of local companies his house has ac- 
quired in the hands of Jocal men, so far as their operation 
is concerned. 

“Mr. Davis’ selection as the Morgan representative had been 
prophesied, as had his election to the United States presidency. 
Mr. Brailey, however, endeavored for a time to hold the lat- 
ter post. He was quickly disillusioned in the meeting here 
Monday. Mr. Davis was elected president, Mr. Brailey re- 
signed as director as well as losing the presidency and then 
he also resigned as vice president of the Cuyahoga and as a 
Cuyahoga director also. Regard for the good wishes of the 
Continental Telephone & Telegraph Company, at one time de- 
clared the target of the sale of the control of the United States, 
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the aim being to nip in the bud the Continental’s plans, put 
Herman Stifel back on the board. It is rumored that the Mor- 
gan interests will not oppose the Continental’s plan for build- 
ing up a big Independent long distance system, 

“The old United States directors retained are E. G. Tillot- 
son, of Cleveland, who retains the post of chairman of the 
board; Clarence Brown, of Toledo, counsel for the company ; 
C. A. Otis, Cleveland broker; D. J. Cable, of Lima, and Her- 
man Stifel, of St. Louis, a heavy backer of the Continental. 

“From the Cuyahoga board Mr. Brailey and Mr. Everett re- 
signed, Mr. Brailey also resigning his vice presidency. He 
had himself elected to that vice presidency only a few weeks 
ago, when the Cuyahoga directors thought him the Morgan 
representative. The vice presidency was not filled. F. W. 
Stevens, of the Morgan House, and J. B. Fay, a Cleveland 
attorney, were elected to the directorate vacancies. The Cuya- 
hoga official roll is not altered, again in line with the Mor- 
gan local management policy.” 


Nebraska Managers Organize. 

An informal organization of managers of Independent tele- 
phone companies of Gage county, Nebraska, was perfected at 
a meeting at Beatrice, which was called by Manager Caman of 
the New Home Telephone Company of that city. 

Those who attended the meeting were W. H. Daubendick of 
De Witt, V. R. Taylor of Liberty, Mr. Kranbuel of Blue 
Springs, P. F, Ahlquist of Wymore, Wm. Carmichael of Odell, 
W. G. Timstman of Diller, J. F. Burbank of Filley and W. H. 
Caman of Beatrice. In addition to those mentioned, the man- 
agers of the Plymouth, Adams, Barneston and Virginia com- 
panies will participate in the new association. 

It was decided to hold monthly meetings of the managers, 
at which time they will study modern methods of construction, 
maintenance and operation of exchanges and of toll business. 

February 8th was chosen as the date for the next meeting. 
No meeting will be held in January on account of the state 
convention of telephone companies which is to meet in Omaha, 
January 18 to 20, inclusive. 


Rochester Pleased With Independent Telephone Develop- 
ments. 

The first week following announcement of the Rochester 
Telephone Company’s purchase by the Continental Telephone 
and Telegraph Company has developed nothing publicly but 
evidence of general satisfaction. The Independent interests 
are greatly strengthened by the bright prospects for the 
Rochester Telephone Company. The Continental has paid 
$25,000 on the purchase price, and on February 4 is to pay 
$75,000, and the balance by June 4.- Improvement of the 
Rochester plant and service has already begun. 

The stockholders of the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co. are largely the same as stockholders of the Rochester 
Telephone, so the control by the Continental is highly pleas- 
ing to them inasmuch as the Stromberg company is to fur- 
nish all equipment for the Rochester, Syracuse and Utica com- 
panies for ten years. On account of this, Stromberg company 
stock went up on the local exchange 5 points and local quota- 
tions on Consolidated advanced 4% points. More significant 
than the quotations, however, is the disappearance from the 
market of practically every share. A condition due to the 
general strengthening of the New York State Independent 
companies because of the Continental control in Central and 
Western New York. 

The Independent movement throughout New York State is 
apparently on the verge of more healthy growth than it ever 
experienced before. The field from Rochester to New York 
City is a fine one for an energetic Independent development 
campaign. The natural opposition to monopoly through the 
prosperous rural districts has prevented the Bell company 
getting enough business in many localities of Central New 
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York to pay running expenses. The Central New York Bell 
companies have not done so for many years, as former Presi- 
dent Fish stated just before retiring. In the city of Utica 
the Independent company has more than twice as many sub- 
scribers as the Bell and has long refused applicants for tele- 
phones. It will be different that the Continental has 
entered the field and will provide development sinews. 


now 


Taxes Reduced on New York Telephone Property. 

Owing to continued effort on the part of the Commercial 
Telephone Co., of Troy, it has been able by Supreme Court 
orders to greatly reduce its taxes in the past few years. The 
company has taken the matter of taxation seriously and followed 
the matter systematically. Wherever there appeared to be exor- 
bitant assessments, it has secured the Supreme Court order 
decreasing the assessent. The value of this systematic work 
may be plainly seen from the following values. 

In the City of Troy the assessment was decreased by 17 per 
cent in 1908 and by an additional 15 per cent in 1909, making 
a total of 32 per cent decrease in assessment which made a 
difference of about $500 in taxes. In Washington county the 
assessment was decreased 22 per cent. In Rensselaer county 
the assessment was decreased 15 per cent. In Saratoga county 
A 35 per cent de- 
crease was granted in Warren county, which makes, of course, 
a corresponding decrease in taxes. 

Proceedings are pending in other counties, but the returns 
are not yet available. 

To every far-sighted telephone man the value of these reduc- 
tions are evident. By securing them the losses are greatly 
reduced, thus adding more to the dividends of the company. 


the assessment wag decreased 30 per cent. 


Monopoly Hit at Des Moines, 

Trouble follows the elimination of telephone competition in 
Des Moines, Iowa, as elsewhere. The Capital of January 7 
says: 

“Because the Mutual Telephone Company of Des Moines 
has boosted the price of its service in the court house from 
$30 to $60 per year for each telephone, the board of super- 
visors has taken drastic action. 

“At their meeting this morning the supervisors ordered the 
company to take out its telephone in the basement of the 
building, and declare they will cancel the order for three new 
telephones that have just been placed in the offices of the dis- 
trict judges, 

“They took the same action against the Iowa company, be- 
cause they declared that the Mutual company is now controlled 
by the Iowa, and it was the latter concern that did the boost- 
ing of prices. 

“Their gathering this morning was a regular indignation 
meeting.” 


The New Exchange for Glens Falls, New York. 

For some time the interests of the Independents in eastern 
New York have been steadily increasing. This condition is 
plainly shown in Glens Falls. Here the new Union Telephone 
Company began the Independent telephone business about 1900. 
This company was absorbed by the Commercial Telephone 
Company under the name of the Commercial Union Telephone 
Company. 

The present company saw its future needs and accordingly 
purchased a site for an exchange. Recently a large two-story 
brick building across the street was acquired, moved and re- 
fitted. The present board is overloaded so that at present it is 
difficult to keep up with the demand for service. However, 
a new board and equipment has been ordered and work of 
installation will be hurried toward completion. The new board 
is a first-class, up-to-date, three standard section, harmonic 
party-line common battery board, capable of being increased at 
any time to suit the needs. It will take the place of one of 
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the original boards which takes care of about 1,200 subscribers 
and now is greatly overloaded. The exchange, will, in fact, 
be up to date in every respect, having an all-cable construction 
throughout the city. The new equipment was necessary to 
keep pace with progress of the city. Glens Falls is now one 
of the prosperous little cities of eastern New York. It is 


_the northeastern gateway to the Adirondacks and was only 


recently made a third-class city. The mayor, C. W. Cool, has 
not only the distinction of being the first mayor, but also a 
director of the Commercial Union Telephone Company, 

From Glens Falls Independent telephone connection is made 
with the Adirondack counties. Plattsburgh, one of the north- 
etn connections (Clinton Telephone Co.) has one of the first 
harmonic boards installed. It is now giving excellent service. 
Connection is had with Saranac Lake (Mountain Home Tele- 
phone Co.); Malone (Adirondack Home Telephone Co.), a 
village of about 6,500 residents who have 1,200 Independent 
telephones; Pottsdam, the northern gateway to the Adirondacks, 
having a population of about 2,800, with 685 Independent 
telephones. It was in this place that the Bell (Central, New 
York Bell) made one of its final stands in a long continued 
telephone fight. The Bell now has only a few pay stations there. 
Canton, N. Y., the home of the recently deceased artist, Rem- 
ington, a town of about 1,800, with 400 telephones, and Nor- 
wood, of the same size, with 300 telephones, are also among 
the mountain towns with Independent telephone connection. 


Attorney General Denman Sees No Cause for State Action 
in Ohio. 

Attorney General Denman of Ohio has not yet “been shown” 
on the telephone deals made in that State, and will not bring 
action against any one interested until he is sure of his ground. 
The answers received in reply to the letters sent out from 
his office before the first of the year, while not satisfying, 
did not show in the least any violation of Ohio laws. Until 
such is shown, Mr. Denman will leave the matter rest. 

In the letter received from J. P. Morgan & Co., it was stated 
over Mr. Morgan’s signature that the purchase of the five In- 
dependent companies in Ohio had been made for an invest-_ 
ment only and not for a combination or agreement with the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company. Mr. Morgan 
also frankly stated that at first he was approached to buy the 
properties in question for the A. T, & T. Co., but when he 
was advised by competent attorneys that such a move would 
be contrary to the laws of Ohio he gave it up, but bought 
the properties on his own account. 

The letters from the others contained nothing to further en- 
lighten the mind of the attorney general. The one from Mr. 
Jeffreys of St. Louis and Mr. McGraw of Cleveland contained 
arguments, but no additional facts. 

After perusing the letters Mr. Denman came to the conclu- 
sion that he was still lacking in-evidence and would not bring 
action until something farther developed. He said to TELE- 
PHONY’S correspondent: “I am still unable to collect sufficient 
evidence to prove that the Valentine anti-trust act of Ohio 
or any other act has been violated. Of course what I have 
at hand might indicate a Bell merger or agreement, but I 
must have additional evidence. Now if the Bell company 
raises the long distance rates equal to the new schedule of 
the Independents, or if at any point in Ohio the local rates, 
of one or the other company, which ever happens to be 
the lowest, is raised on a level with the higher rates, then I 
might have some evidence to uphold my side of a case. I 
might go on a fishing expedition in New York, taking the 
depositions of Mr. Morgan or others, but it is likely that Mr. 
Morgan would swear to the statements contained in his letter 
to me and I would gain nothing. I have been informed by a 
man whom I trust that whenever Mr. Morgan signs his name 
to a statement it can be depended on. In other words, if he 
wrote me the letter that he did the facts contained therein are 
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true. My informant said that if there was any other state of 
facts, that Mr. Morgan would not have answered the letter 
at all. Thus I can see no advantage at the present time of 
taking the matter to New York and take depositions. 
still awaiting developments.” 


I am 


Los Angeles Likes Independent Service. 

A splendid tribute to Independent telephony is paid by the 
Los Angeles (California) Examiner in its issue of Dec. 26, 1909. 
The directors, officers and employes of the Los Angeles Home 
Telephone and Telegraph Company have an unquestioned right 
to feel gratified at the knowledge that their efforts are recog- 
nized and appreciated by the telephone users of the “city of 
the angels.” Still, the commendation is no more than is the 
company’s due for, as the Examiner article says, “The great 
success of the company has been due to the invariably excellent 
service it renders to the public.” 

The Examiner article says: 

“Los Angeles, the metropolis of Southern California, has al- 
ways been a firm and strong supporter of the Independent 
telephone. In only seven years’ of operation these telephones 
now in service number no less than 35,200. Not only in the 
city of Los Angeles, but in nearly all the other large cities 
and towns of Northern California is the Independent telephone 
preferably in use. Santa Monica and other seaside suburbs 
of the city of Los Angeles have well patronized Independent 
companies of their own as, in fact, have all the cities and towns 
from Santa Barbara in the north to San Diego in the south. 
Fully 70,000 Independent telephones are in service in the eight 
counties of Southern California, while all the Independent sys- 
tems in this “Garden of the West” are in touch with each other 
through the United States Long Distance Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. As avenues for investment, the stocks and 
bonds of Independent telephone companies are safe and _ at- 
tractive, first, because the utility is a popular necessity, and, 
second, because the companies are handled with an unceasing 
care for economy and stability. The yearly growth of the 
Independent Home Telephone and Telegraph Company of Los 
Angles supplies a remarkable array of figures. During its 
seven years of existence the number of telephones in almost 
constant service have reached a total of 35,200. The yearly 
growth is shown by the following table: 
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“The growth of the Los Angeles Independent plant has been 
phenomenal, It has been built and is constantly building with 
the very best material, and is equipped and being equipped with 
the most up-to-date automatic apparatus in a strikingly sub- 
stantial manner. The San Francisco Home Telephone Com- 
pany is now installing 200 telephones a day, and the people are 
more than delighted at the relief and satisfaction the service 
is giving them. The company has spared no necessary expense 
in the construction of its plant, and it is undoubtedly the best 
equipped one in the world. It is entirely of cable construc- 
tion, largely underground and is equipped with the latest de- 
vices. Southern California is soon to be connected with the 
Northern metropolis by the long distance line, which will be 
the best that money and brains can construct. When completed 
this long distance line will be a source of profit to the Los 
Angeles and other local companies and a convenience to their 
thousands of subscribers. 

“The Home Telephone and Telegraph Company of Los 
Angeles has its main offices in a costly and architecturally 
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beautiful structure at 716-722 South Olive Street. The officers 
are A. B. Cass, president; W. C. Patterson, vice-president ; 
E. P. Murphy, secretary; and Marce Hellman, treasurer. The 
company has expended more than $2,900,000 in the laying of 
cables necessary for the connection of eleven outside stations 
with the main office. In its earliest days there were only fifteen 
girls employed at the switchboards and now there are 225 on 
the list. The company has recently found it necessary to double 
the working force in the main offices. Thirty thousand feet 
of six hundred pair cable for use throughout this section, with 
the new automatic equipment is being installed, and this wilt 
virtually double the capacity of the entire plant. It will cost 
the corporation about $350,000 and will be completed in a short 
time. New exchanges are being located in various parts of the 
city and in the surrounding towns as rapidly as the demand for 
additional service requires. By the end of this year the com- 
pany will have between 36,000 and 37,000 in operation from the 
main plant in Los Angeles. Seven hundred employes are on 
the payroll of the company. The total amount disbursed to 
them for the month of October of this year (1909) was $41,640, 
and it invariably runs between $40,000 and $45,000. All material 
used by the corporation that can be had in the local market is 
purchased there. The stockholders are nearly all residents of 
this part of the state, less than one hundred lying outside its 
borders. 

“The building occupied by the Home Telephone Company on 
Olive street, is constructed of steel and reinforced concrete. 
The second floor is devoted to the offices of the president and 
engineer, the auditing and purchasing department, and in the 
rear is a large switchboard and the repair shop. On this floor 
are the automatic switches, one switchboard taking care of alli 
calls that come from the manual to the automatic telephones. 
On the third floor is an exceptionally large automatic switch- 
board, on which the operation of 10,000 telephones is controlled. 
The company uses the common battery automatic system, the 
apparatus for which is wonderfully complete. The automatic 
system in use in the Los Angeles office is now generally in- 
stalled at various points along the Pacific Coast. The great 
success of the company, since its establishment in Los Angeles, 
has been due to invariably excellent service it renders the 
public.” 


Morgan Takes U. S. Telephone Co. Out of Brailey’s Hands. 

At the reorganization meeting of the board of directors 
and officers of the United States Telephone Company held at 
Cleveland, January 10, James S. Brailey, Jr., of Toledo, was 
replaced as president by Frank A. Davis, head of the Citizens 
Telephone Company, of Columbus. 

The resignations of the following directors were accepted: 
H. A. Everett, E. W. Moore, B. Mahler, J. S. Brailey, Jr., 
Claud Ashbrooke and A. H. Bauer. . 

In their places were named F. W. Stevens, of J. P. Morgan 
& Co., of New York; F. R. Sharp, secretary-treasurer of the 
State Savings Banking and Trust Company, Columbus; F. R. 
Huntington, of the Huntington National Bank, Columbus; 
Harry M. Daugherty, Columbus; F. L. Beam, Mt. Vernon, O.; 
president of the Ohio Independent Telephohe Association, and 
N. Monsarratt, of Columbus, president of the Hocking Val- 
ley Railroad. 


Governor Hughes Recommends Telephone Regulation for 
New York. 

In his annual message to the legislature, Governor 
Hughes, of New York, for the third time recommended 
that the telephone and telegraph companies doing business 
in the state be placed under the supervision of the public 
service commissions. A special legislative commission has 
been investigating the question since the adjournment of 
the legislature last spring and will, it is believed, be ready 
with a report on the subject at this session. 


Recent Telephone Inventions 
Conducted by Max W. Zabel 


DESK SSE 
C. D. Enochs, St. Paul, Minn., patent 943,733, December 
21, 1909, assigned to Vote-Berger Co., La Crosse, Wis. 
This desk set has a standard 3, a hollow base 2, a trans- 
mitter support 33, and a rod 11, all held together by means 


of the plate 6 and a nut 13. A cover plate 14 is also held 
in place on the rod 11 by the nut 14’. 

The plate 6 carries the switching springs 15, 18, and 19. 
A plunger 27 acting against a spring 29 and guided by 
slots 24 and 25 is under the control of the switchhook D 
and by means of the insulating member 31 actuates the 
switching springs. 


TELEPHONE LINE CONNECTING DEVICE. 

J. H. Swanson, Baldwin, Wis., patent 941,743, Nov. 30, 1909, 
assigned one-fourth to T. F. Robinson, St. Paul, Minn. 
This device is designed for use at the end of a farmer’s 

or toll line and provides means whereby a second line may 
be connected at the extremity of the first line. It consists 
of a polarized relay similar in form to a magneto bell, hav- 
ing two armatures, one of soft iron and the other of steel. 
When direct current is sent out over the line wires in parallel, 
the soft iron armature is actuated to connect the second line 
to the first line, at the same time drawing up the steel arma- 
ture which maintains the connection. The connection is broken 
when alternating current is sent over the line wires, demag- 
netizing the steel armature and allowing it to return to its 
uormal position. 


MECHANICAL CODE SIGNALING DEVICE. 
. A. Meissner, Manchester, Va., patent 942,334, Dec. 7, 
1909. 

This device is adapted for attachment to telephones which 
are on a code signaling party line, and is designed to me- 
chanieally send out the desired dots and dashes. It con- 
sists of a plate which has a series of holes properly spaced, 
adapted to receive plugs, behind which is placed a rack and 
pinion, movable when the generator is operated. This 
movable plate engages the plug and depending upon the 
hole the plug is inserted in, sends dots and dashes from 
the generator. 


PORTABLE TELEPHONE: 

O. L. Mulot, Brooklyn, N. Y., patent 942,401, Decs 7, 1909. 

This portable telephone is of the general desk type, but 
has a ringer mounted in the base. The induction coil is 
mounted in the stem, and this stem is made of two semi- 
circular halves one of which carries a pin at its upper ex- 
tremity and the other has a hole to receive this pin. The 
transmitter is placed upon this pin and when the two 
halves of the stem are brought together, a nut holds all 
in place. A cord and plug are provided so the set can be 
connected to any of a plurality of jacks located in various 
parts of the house. 
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TELEPHONE SYSLEM. 
W. A. Wynne, Raleigh, N. C., patent 944,227, Dec. 21, 1909. 

This invention is designed to provide means whereby 
without any change in the substation equipment, a sub- 
scriber on a common battery circuit may connect his tele- 
phone directly with the answering operator’s telephone 
without the intervention of the ordinary listening key. 

To attain the result, branch connections to the operator’s 
telephone are provided in the usual common battery cord 
circuits, through the cord relay or relays. An auxiliary 
connecting relay controlled jointly by the cord relays is 
used and made self-locking, carrying the locking circuit 
therefor through a contract on an operator’s cut-out key. 
The subscriber need only vibrate his hook once in order to 
talk to the operator, and the operator need only throw 
over her cut-out key in order to clear herself. 


TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SYSTEMS. 

W. A. Wynne, Raleigh, N. C., patent 944,120, Dec. 21, 1909. 

This invention relates to systems in which the subscrib- 
er’s line is connected directly with the operator’s talking 
circuit when the line comes into use. A signal, however, is 
provided for each line. The invention is an improvement 
over patent 911,798 of February 9, 1909, in that a single 
relay will receive for a number of lines, the relay in the 
form shown being connected in parallel with a portion of 
the pilot circuits which are common to a group of lines. 

When several lines come in together, the operator can 
segregate them by using listening keys provided for that 
purpose. 


DISINFECTING ATTACHMENT FOR TELEPHONES 
R. B. and L. Adams,. Westerville, Ohio, patent 944,066, 
December 21, 1909. 

This device consists of a can of disinfectant attached 
to the standard of a desk telephone and having a tube to 
conduct the disinfectant fumes to within the mouthpiece. 


MULTIPLEX TRANSMITTER. 
J. J. Comer, Baltimore, Md., patent 943,915, December 21, 
1909, assigned to G. R. Webb, Baltimore, Md. 

This device is designed to receive vibration from a phon- 
ograph record and actuate carbon transmitters so as to re- 
transmit the sounds electrically over a line circuit. It is 
claimed that intermediate mechanism is necessary as the 


amplitude of gramophone vibrations are nearly forty times 
greater than vibrations to which carbon granules will prop- 
erly respond. 

The transmitters are mounted on the plate 26 which is 
fastened to the lever 1. This lever carries the stylus 11, and 
thus vibrates the lever 1. A spring 13 also connects the 
stylus with a second lever 12 which actuates the transmit- 
ters, thus obtaining the necessary reducing effect. 


- Manufactures and Sales 


Some Evidence of Cable Troubles. 

The Electric Specialty Manufacturing Company, of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, furnishes two very interesting illustrations, 
showing some of the results of the work done by the 
“Wireless Cable Tester.” These samples have been sent 
in by some of the users of the tester to show the accuracy 
with which this instrument does its work. Fig. 1 shows 
a small piece of lead sheath about the size of a twenty- 
five cent piece that was cut out of a cable before it was 
opened. The trouble was with a wire grounded on the 
sheath by lightning. Note that the trouble was almost 
exactly in the center of this small piece, where the wire 
was fused to the lead. Fig. 2 was a ground caused by a 
line becoming crossed with a street car, 500 volt circuit. 
The size of the square piece, one and one-half by two 
inches, with the trouble in the center, again shows how 
closely the locations are made. Several pairs were fused 
together at this point, and grounded on the sheath. Fig. 
3 shows a small hole, indicated by the arrow, burned en- 
tirely through the sheath. On the reverse side the hole 
is very small, just a pin point, and the marks on the sheath 


Reproductions of Photographs of Samples of Cable Troubles. 


show'it to have been directly under a Marlin hanger. This 
was a case of wet cable. 

Fig. 4 shows the results of a severe lightning discharge 
in which six pairs were burned off, and all of them left 
open from the office end. A test from the cable box found 
three wires to be “shorted,” fused together, as can be 
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seen in the illustration. This short was exactly located, 
and all of the pairs cleared up. No. 5 is a piece of No. 14 
electric light wire that was grounded in a long run of 
conduit. The bend in the center where the break came 
was caused by drawing the wire through the pipe and then 
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Lightning Damage to Cable Pairs. 


screwing the pipe together, twisting the wire badly the 
entire length, and breaking the insulation at this point 
so that the current soon jumped to ground. 

The above are a few of the many similar cases reported 
from all over the country. Many very interesting letters 
are received showing the general favor which the “Wire- 
less” is meeting. 


A New Firm in the Electrical Measuring Field. 

Thompson-Levering Company, with offices at 244 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., entered the electrical measuring in- 
strument field the first of the year. The new company pro- 
poses to manufacture testing sets, and a full line of elec- 
trical measuring instruments, and also to repair instruments 
of like character. The wide experience of the members 
of the firm will be at the service of their customers, and 
they have associated with them the best men in these lines 
that can be obtained. Mr. Thompson has been for the 
past few years manager of the electrical department of 
Queen & Co., Philadelphia. Mr. Levering has been as- 
sistant superintendent of the electrical laboratory, and has 
had seventeen years’ experience in high-grade resistance, 
condenser and galvanometer work, and is fully experienced 
in all lines of electrical testing instruments, and Mr. Cor- 
coran has been in charge of the galvanometer department 
for a number of years past, and is one of the best galvano- 
meter men in the United States. They invite correspond- 
ence with everyone interested in the electrical measuring 
instrument line. 


Gray Pay Station Patent Sustained. 

In the case of Gray Telephone Pay Station Company vs. The 
Baird Manufacturing Company, Judges Grosscup, Baker and 
Kohlsaat have recently unanimously decided the Gray patent, 
No. 593,720, dated November 16, 1897, to be good and valid in 
law. In the decree by Judge Kohlsaat, dated January 3, 1910, 
Mr. James S. Hopkins was appointed Master of the Court to 
ascertain the amount of gains and profits realized at any and 
all times, and the damages arising since the filing of the bill 
of complaint. A writ of injunction was accordingly issued 
restraining the Baird company from further infringement. 

Commenting on this decision, the Gray Telephone Pay Sta- 
tion says: 

“The fact that William Gray was the first and true inventor 
to utilize the resonant connection for taking signals from within 
pay stations to the transmitter outside, seems to have been lost 
sight of by a great many. It is also true that the usual 
principles involved in telephony for the conductivity of sound 
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waves is not made use of where mechanical pay stations of 
any sort are used. In all the earlier Gray company’s patents, 
the special tube deflectors were used to carry sounds conducted 
by the signals to the diaphragm in the transmitter, and William 
Gray by the discovery of sending these signals through the 
solid material (resonant connection) revolutionized the entire 
art and made the pay station a commercial success. 

“Tt is the intention of the Gray Telephone Pay Station Com- 
pany to take immediate action against the Western Electric 
Company, the Chicago Telephone Company, the Marshall Field 
Company and all other users in the Seventh Circuit, serving 
injunctions restraining further use of these infringing devices 
and cailing for an accounting for the illegal use of the patent 
involved.” 


Pointers on Gasoline Torches. 


Gasoline torches are in many ways most essential adjuncts 
to the work of a telephone system, and a good torch or fire 
pot will save its price in the labor of the skilled men who 
use it many times over in a year, while one that requires 


Well Known C. & L. Torches. 


constant attention—gives a poor flame or blows out in the 
wind, or for no apparent cause at all—is not only a most 
exasperating thing, but leads to faulty work and is sure to 
waste time and money. 

The Clayton & Lambert Manufacturing Company, of De- 
troit, Mich., has a line of torches and fire pots which covers 
the entire range of the requirements of the telephone ex- 
change, from the small torches to be used at subscribers’ sta- 


Two of the C. & L, Firepots. 


tions or in the switchboard room, to the torch or fire pot 
used by cable men. 
Among the latter the fire pots shown in the illustrations 


have been on the market for many years, and have demon-, 


strated their ability to stand up and do their work quickly, 
enabling the operator to do a great range of work. The 
No. 1, which the makers consider the best, will heat a pair 
of coppers and melt a pot of lead at the same time. The 
burner is a powerful generator and produces a blue flame 
that is intensely hot and at the same time is economical in 
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its consumption of fuel. The tank is. made of heavy gal- 
vanized iron, fitted with a powerful burner operated on a 
swivel. The burner gives an intense blue flame and will 
quickly heat coppers hot enough to draw. It will also work 
as well outdoors as inside. The needle is tapered and fitted’ 
with a strong stuffing box and is not only tight, but gives. 
the user perfect control of the fire so that regulations, when 
necessary, can be readily effected, and the flame kept per- 
manently at the heat desired. 

The company’s catalog lists a variety of other fire pots. 
which appeal to all mechanics having special requirements. 

Among the torches the Nos. 31 and 32 types, here illustrated,. 
are well known. They are easy to light and the flame can 
be adjusted by a turn of the valve very readily. They also: 
are strong and durable and are guaranteed to stay lighted 
in cold and windy weather, and the fact that they are made 
of seamless drawn brass insures the user a serviceable torch 
for years. : 


Graffis’s Gleanings. 
Written during a flying trip in the East. 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 10, 1910—When the New York Central’ 
is from three to four hours late (as usual), and farmers are 
being frozen to death in the snow drifts all about you, it “helps: 
some” to pick up a copy of R. G. Dun & Co’s. veracious “Re- 
view” and read the following: 5 

“Not in a half-decade has a year opened with the business- 
outlook so generally auspicious as the year 1910, In January,. 
1907, there was a tremendous volume of transactions, but al- 
ready the clouds of impending disaster could be seen on the 
horizon. In January, 1908, the crash had arrived, and the 
business world was counting the heavy losses. In January, 
1909, confidence had been, in part, repaired, but the progress 
toward recovery was very slow. But in January, 1910, the 
volume of transactions is as large as in 1907, with confidence 
supreme, and no impending disasters casting their shadows. 
before.” 

Mr. Dun, or whoever “dun” this, appears to have the right 
“hunch” all right. Things are looking better in the Telephone 
field every day. 


A four-year-old tot belonging to one of the high officials of 
the Century Telephone Construction Company, was thus over- 
heard at evening prayer recently: “Dear Lord, please make me- 
just like papa’s telephones.” “How is that, dear?” asked the 
mother. “100 per cent good,’ was the reply. 


D. A. Reynolds, who has been sitting tight on the New York 
situation for the past few years, writes that he has “arrived’” 
at last, and will commence construction on a $50,000,000 plant 
there within the coming month. If “D. A.” starts, as he says,. 
we will be glad to buy him a new lid; and that goes again,, 
when he finishes the new fifty-million plant. 


Now that a fine new Independent plant is assured for Chi- 
cago, however, is there any reason why New York should not 
do likewise? Personally, we wouldn't make any wagers to: 
the contrary. The next few years will see more money and 
better methods injected into the Independent Telephone field” 
than in all its previous history. 


Garrison Babcock’s new ‘“Telechronometer’’ proposition is. 
causing a lot of the telephone managers who want more divi- 
dends to sit up and ponder. “Garry” has about as fine backing 
as anyone could want in Hon. Frederick C. Stevens, Superin- 
tendent of Public Works for the State of New York, and the 
Senator’s able deputy, Hon. Winslow M. Mead, an ex-news- 
paper man who has held that exacting position through half a 
dozen administrations, 
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Latest News from Cleveland. 

Just as this week’s TELEPHONY goes to press, an important 
announcement was received from Cleveland, Ohio, which shows 
the way the wind is blowing in that city, and the news is most 
encouraging to Independent telephone men. Mr. E. G. Tillot- 
son, who has been president of the Cuyahoga Telephone Com- 
pany since February, 1909, stated Wednesday that he intended 
to resign to devote his entire time to his banking and bond 
business. Mr. Tillotson’s resignation takes effect February Ist, 
and it is understood that Mr. Charles A. Otis, a well known 
financial leader of Cleveland, who is the owner of the Cleve- 
land News, will probably be Mr. Tillotson’s successor. It is 
also said that Mr. Harry Coulby, president of the Pittsburg 
Steamship Company, which owns the United States Steel cor- 
poration’s fleet of lake boats, will become a member of the 
Cuyahoga directorate, as another Morgan representative. 

Mr. Otis, who is to be the new president of the Cuyahoga, 
is in New York this week, where he made the positive state- 
ment that he had agreed to accept the presidency of the 
company only after receiving a definite assurance that the com- 
pany would be continued as an Independent operating concern. 

The significance of this statement is that the leading business 
men of Cleveland are determined to maintain an Independent 
telephone company in that city, and the results cannot be other- 
wise than gratifying to the Independent field at large. 


The Michigan Tax List. 


The extent to which assessments on telephone property in 
Michigan have increased shows the ample justification which 
the managers of the Michigan systems had for their strenuous 
fight against the ad valorem system of taxation, which was 
put into effect by the state legislature last winter. Cases where 
the taxes are double and triple those of last year indicate a 
burden which cannot help having an effect which will later be 
appreciated by the public. The Independent people are nat- 
urally no more disposed than their competitors to see cause 
for self-congratulation in the tax list which represents such 
a slashing of their finances. Yet the mischief has been done, 
and it remains to derive what benefit is available. For one 
thing the list gives a strong and indisputable presentation of the 
tremendous assets of the Independent telephone companies of 
Michigan. 

The list reproduced on another page shows in the neighbor- 
hood of fifty Independent telephone companies, each with prop- 
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erty valued for taxation purposes at from $10,000 to $2,500,000. 
When it is considered that the properties have all been built up 
in about fifteen years, are in the main under absolute local con- 
trol, and supply a service which is an absolute necessity to the 
communities in which they are operated, one begins to form an 
idea of the strength of this tremendous business as it exists 
in only one of the well developed states. But a further consid- 
eration of the past history of these companies which have grown 
above the $10,000 mark suggests the possibilities for a large 
number of the 200 odd which have not yet reached that limit, 
and of the 500 still remaining which are operating in a small 
way and excused from the tax by the fact that their income is 
less than $500 a year. ; 

The question suggests itself, “What will be the size of these 
remaining 700 companies, most of which are vigorous and 
healthy, in a territory which is being steadily built up with 
agricultural and manufacturing interests, at a period sixteen 
years hence?” 

There is one thing which justifies an optimistic view of the 
Independent telephone business even more than its present 
strength, as shown by existing assets and earning power. It is 
the possibility of expansion, of which the companies have shown 
themselves so alert to take advantage. 

eal 2 aL 5 ee 

In the history of all inventions there has been nothing which 
has so quickly and so thoroughly entrenched itself in public 
favor as the telephone. 


Davidson Swears Morgan Holdings are Independent. 


The folbowing affidavit of H. P. Davidson, member of 

the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., which was dated De- 
cember 29, 1909, states unqualifiedly that the Bell company 
has no interest in the Morgan holdings of Independent se- 
curities, For the information of telephone men the aff- 
davit is given in full: 
“HP. Davidson, being duly sworn, deposes and says 
that he resides in the city of New York; that he is a 
member of the firm of J. P.:Morgan & Co.; that during 
the month of December, 1909, said firm purchased and 
received delivery of a majority of the capital stock (or vot- 
ing trust certificates representing the same) of the United 
States Telephone Company and the Cuyahoga Telephone 
Company; that the deponent had principal charge in be- 
half of said firm of the negotiations for the purchase of 
such stock by said firm, and has full knowledge of all the 
terms and conditions and of all the circumstances of such 
purchase. 

“That the purchase of said stock and of said voting trust 
certificates representing stock, was made by said firm of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., as an investment and with its own 
moneys, and not as agents, bankers or trustee of any other 
person, firm or corporation, and without the financial aid 
of any other person, firm or corporation, and without any 
contract, arrangement or understanding, direct or indirect, 
between J. P. Morgan & Co. and any other person, firm 
or. corporation respecting the future handling or disposi- 
tion of said stock or said voting trust certificates, or re- 
specting the future control or management of the business or 


property of the United States Telephone Company or the 
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Cuyahoga Telephone Company, and that there is no intention 
on the part of J. P. Morgan & Co. to exercise any control or 
management of either of said companies in a manner contrary 
to the interests of any of the stockholders of either of said . 
companies.” 


ns 


The Independent telephone is the result of an urgent public 
demand for telephone competition. 
——_—_—_q—_—____——_ 


A Good Business. 

According to a statement issued by the Bell Company in 1909, 
it added 2,000 telephones a day to its service. It is safe to say 
the Independents did as well, if not better, but the fact that 
the Independents installed thousands of their instruments in 
rural districts makes it impossible to give accurate data at 
this time for the year just closed. 

And still the cry goes up from all parts of the country: 
“Give us more telephones!” The demand far exceeds the sup- 
ply. The people are as much in need of telephone service as 
they are of postal facilities, and the same report comes in 


from exchange managers all over the United States—they 


can’t build extensions fast enough; they are telling the public 
to wait. 

With neither Independents nor Bell able to satisfy the ever- 
growing demand for telephone service, everybody in the busi- 
ness should be convinced that he is engaged in one of the 
greatest industries of the age. Of course, there are obstacles 
to be met and overcome, as there are in every line of human 
endeavor. There are thorns in every bunch of American 
Beauties ever gathered, but that is one of the peculiarities of 
life on this round earth of ours. The man who hasn’t learned 
to accept the bitter with the sweet hasn’t got very far along 
in his experience with the world. 

The point is, we in the telephone business are in a big, en- 
during, growing industry, and this big, growing country of 
ours is going to keep the telephone man busy for many, many 


years to come. 


———— 


The telephone is a more necessary part of the commercial 
machinery than the railroad, the mail or the telegraph. 
EA Seg) ee 
Iowa a Strong Independent State. 


The convention at Council Bluffs this week demonstrated that 
Iowa is still a strong Independent state. This was proved by 
the large attendance and the strong, loyal, Independent senti- 
ment manifested. The Independents have a grip on the bulk 
of business in the state. The public is turning against the Bell 
already in the places where the Bell has secured a monopoly, 
and the signs of the times in the Hawkeye state indicate that 
the people are in strong sympathy with the companies opposed 
to the trust. Iowa people will support local telephone enter- 
They do not readily fall in with the idea that all tele- 
phone knowledge and efficiency must hail from Boston. In 


prises. 


tariff matters Iowa has been one of the first states to take the 
field against arrogant trusts collectivcly known as “the sys- 
tem.” It is a progressive commonwealth. Being a blood rela- 
tion of the trusts, the Bell telephone combine has no right to 


hang up its hat in-.Iowa and proclaim it is a home. 


How Uncle Sam Uses the Telephone 


By Waldon Fawcett 


Uncle Sam has been quick to adapt to his own uses all the 
notable inventions and innovations of the age. The telephone, 
wireless telegraphy, the automobile, the flying machine and all 
the other remarkable scientific and mechanical advances of the 
generation have been pressed into service by the Federal govern- 
ment as quickly or almost as quickly as spheres of usefulness 
have been opened to them in the commercial field. Of all the 
Nineteenth century and the Twentieth century revolutionary 
creations, however, none has 
come to have such depend- 
ency placed upon it by the 
national government as has 
the telephone. Certain it 
is that there would be oc- 
casion for universal sur- 
prise were it possible to 
compile statistics that would 
show what proportion of 
the government business is 


from the President to the 
humblest subordinate of the 
nation’s public servants, has 
a telephone on his desk. 
Considerations of time sav- 
ing and monetary economy, 
to say nothing of the convenience, impel the almost universal 
employment of the “instantaneous” communicative system. It 
has, to a great extent, displaced the mails and telegraph. Wash- 
ington, our national capital, is known far and wide as the City 
of Magnificent Distances—a circumstance which influences heavy 
dependency upon the telephone by the 30,000 Federal employes 
at Uncle Sam’s headquarters. More than this, however, the 
executive branch of the government is coming to rely more 
and more upon the telephone for the 
transaction of official business between 
the seat of government and Federal 
offices has been considered one of the 
extension of long-distance telephone 
operations, Uncle Sam, thoroughly 
abreast the times, is now conducting 
practical experiments with wireless 
telephony. 

Perhaps the most convincing evidence 
that could be offered of the degree of 
dependency which Uncle Sam now places 
on the telphone is to be found in the 
attention paid to the installation of tele- 
phone facilities in the new $50,000 office 
building recently completed for the use 
of President Taft and his business staff. 
Eyer since the Spanish-American War 
the “Telephone Room” at the Executive 
offices has been considered one of the 
most important features of this model 
business establishment. But the telephone equipment of the 
reconstructed White House annex is infinitely superior to the 
facilities in the old structure, and is, indeed, probably the finest 
and most complete to be found in America—that is to say, the 
most notable that has been provided in any private residence 
or corporation business office or elsewhere than in the up-to- 
date telephone exchanges in our larger cities. 

The new Telephone Room at the White House adjoins, on 


Norman E. Mack, Chairman 
Democratic National Committee. 


now transacted by tele-~- 
phone. 
Every Federal official, 


The President’s New Telephone Booth. 
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the one hand, the general staff room—the working quarters 
of the President’s clerks and stenographers—and on the other 
hand the offices of the secretary to the President. Just beyond 
this is the President’s private office, so that the Chief Execu- 
tive or his “right-hand man” can reach the telephone nerve 
center with very little trouble. The private branch exchange 
switchboard and all the details of equipment are apparently like 
those installed in hundreds of other offices, except in the mat- 
ter of cabinet work. By no 
means the least important 
feature of the Telephone 
Room is a specially designed 
telephone booth, claimed to 
be the finest booth and the 
only one of its kind in the 
world. This is for the use 
of the President when using 
the long-distance telephone 
and the structure is sound- 
proof in the highest degree. 
President Taft’s Big Booth. 

In general appearance the 
President’s new telephone 
booth conforms very closely 
to the usual type of booth 
found in hotels, railway sta- 
tions and business houses all 
over the country. To be 
sure, the oak wood of which it is constructed has been spec- 
ially selected for its beautiful grain and the plate glass in the 
door and windows is unusually heavy, but in general arrange- 
ment the booth conforms closely to prevailing standards. The 
distinctive characteristic is the roominess of the interior. Not 
only will the booth accommodate satisfactorily so big a man 
as President Taft, but there is ample space for a stenographer 
to stand beside the President’s chair inside the booth in case 
the Executive should desire to have a 
memorandum taken down in shorthand 
as he receives it over the telephone. 
There are also facilities whereby, if de- 
sired, the booth can in warm weather 
be connected with the novel air cooling 
system which has been installed in the 
new White House offices for the pur- 
pose of making them habitable to a 
weighty President during the dog days. 

Through the medium of this telephone 
clearing house—with an operator on duty 
night and day—the President has the 
entire official world at his ear. First of 
all it serves as the “central” of the White 
House private telephone system. This 
system has eighteen stations—that is, it 
controls a dozen and a half different 
telephones distributed about the Presi- 
dential Mansion, the White House 
offices and the grounds and thereby link- 
ing the business offices, the living quarters, the kitchen, laundry, 
stable and garage, etc., etc., not forgetting the headquarters 
of the police force of thirty-two men who guard the White 
House. These men may be needed at some point quickly, to 
control a crowd or remove a crank. Via the President’s private 
exchange his telephone or any of the other eighteen may be 
quickly connected to any of the thousands of telephones em- 
braced in the public telephone system of the City of Washington. 


Fred W. Carpenter, 
Secretary to the President, 
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However, the higher circles of officialdom are by no means 
dependent upon the public service for their telephone facilities. 
They have a very ingenious system of their own. It is a secret 
network of wires and, very naturally, it is centered in the White 
House. Primarily, this confidential telephone web consists of 


a special private telephone wire leading from the White House 


The Telephone Exchange in the President’s New Offices Adjoin- 
ing the White House, 


to each of the nine departments of the government. The main 
purpose of this is to enable the Chief Magistrate to at any mo- 
ment consult with any one of his Cabinet officers without any 
danger of eavesdropping, but, of course, should the President 
desire to communicate confidentially by telephone with any 
subordinate in any of the departments it is a simple matter 
to summon such individual to the secret telephone rather than 
to have him communicate with the White House via the reg- 
ular telephonic channels. 

Equally important as arteries of quick communication are 
the two special telephone wires leading from the White House 
to the United States Capitol. One of these lines leads into the 
great exchange at the big white-domed building and through 


A Telephone Is on the Desk of Every Leading U. S. Government 
Official—Wéilbur J. Carr, Director of the U. S. Consular Service. 


this “central” the President can get connection with the private 
office of any senator or representative or with the cloakrooms 
or other rendezvous of the lawmakers. The other line from 
the White House to the Capitol is a strictly secret line. Not 
only does it not lead into the exchange at the Capitol, but the 
terminal is not accessible to any person save with the Presi- 
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dent’s sanction. It is safe to say that there are men who have 
been in Congress for years who do not know of the existence 
of this secret line to the White House, much less know the 
location of its terminal. However, the line serves a most im- 
portant purpose for it enables the President at any time to 
confer with the Vice-President or with any senator or repre- 
sentative—for instance, the administration spokesman or floor 
leader—in absolute security as to the confidential character of 
the verbal exchange. Not even an operator can overhear what 
is said. 

In number of connected telephones and in point of the aver- 
age number of calls handled daily, the greatest private tele- 


phone exchanges in the world include in their leading ranks 


those at the United States Capitol and in the most extensive 
government departments at Washington as for instance, the 
War and Navy Departments and the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Such an exchange covers hundreds of telephones and 


H. C. Gauss, the “Right Hand Man’ of the Attorney General of 
the U. S., Uses an Adjustable Telephone. 


there is a “night service’ which enables communication to be 
had with all the more important officials at their homes when- 
ever an occasion arises which demands quick action. 


Senator Lodge Forgot His Own Number. 

Some few public men in Washington who do not wish to 
be bothered with business after office hours have adopted the 
expedient of having secret unlisted telephones at their residences. 
Under this scheme the public man confides the number of his 
confidential telephone to intimates, or others whom he is willing 
to have call him up, but so far as the telephone directories 
show he has no telephone at his residence and “central” is for- 
bidden to connect persons who cannot give the confidential 
number that acts as a password. A possible disadvantage of 
this system was illustrated in the recent predicament of Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts, who, in endeavoring to 
call his own residence by telephone discovered that he had 
forgotten the number. After several unsuccessful attempts at 
a solution of the difficulty, he was finally obliged to call up the 
White House and obtain his number from the operator in 
charge there, who, fortunately, recognized the Senator’s voice. 

The United States Army and Navy have for some time past 
placed great dependence upon the telephorie. Aside from the 


- 
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experiments with the motor telephone and telegraph car of the 
been employed universally for interior communication aboard 
our battleships, and the keynote of the new fire control system 
on the reconstructed battleships is found in the telephone in- 
stallation which permits quick communication between the offi- 
cers at the top of the new fire control towers and the officers 
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Woods has worked incessantly to bring all Independent ex- 
changes over the state into closer relationship with one an- 
other As chairman of the executive committee for the state 
association, he was chiefly instrumental in framing the now 
celebrated Nebraska plan of organization. The National as- 
sociation meeting held at Chicago a month ago voted unani- 


Out of Date Pattern of Bell Telephone Used by the Secretary 
Is no Competition, Compared to Modern Independent Desk Stands, 
nance, and, All External Parts Are Insulated from the Wiring, 


who are directing gunnery operations from protected stations 
in the heart of the ship. ; 

The army, similarly, has utilized the telephone for all sorts 
of communicative purposes at forts and military posts, probably: 
the most important being its employment for communicating 
determinations of range from the fire control and battle direc- 
tion stations to the various batteries. The army has also em- 
ployed the telephone for a variety of field operations, including 
experiments with the motor telephone and telegraph car of 
the United States Signal Corps and a particularly mobile 
system which has enabled the laying of telephone wires 
and communicatioh by telephone between horsemen riding 
at a gallop in opposite directions. 

Latterly both Army and Navy have taken up the wireless 
telephone. It may be remembered that during the round the 
world cruise of the battleship fleet, the wireless telephone was 
employed extensively for communication between the various 
ships. Now the United States Army Signal Corps is taking 
up wireless telephony with long distance installations with a 
view to determining the utility of the system for field service. 
With the instruments in use it is possible to communicate in an 
ordinary conversational tone for a distance of fifteen or twenty 
miles. The army experiments are designed especially to de- 
velop apparatus that will combine compactness and lightness. 


Nebraska Proud of Frank H. Woods. 

Independent telephone men who know Frank H. Woods, 
president of the National association, will not be surprised at 
the evidence of the esteem with which he is held in his own 
city of Lincoln, Neb., afforded by the following from the Lin- 
coln State Journal: 

“Mr. Woods has had as much to do with the building up of 
the Independent system in Nebraska as any other man, if not 
more. He was one of the organizers of the Lincoln Telephone 
Company six years ago and for several years has been its 
president, during which time it has had a remarkable growth. 
The company now operates .7,000 telephones on its own switch- 


boards and give free service to 3,000 subscribers on other Lan- 


caster county exchanges. 


“While looking after the Lincoln business directly, Mr. 


to the President of the United States at Washington Where There 


Instruments of Independent Manufacture Cost Less for Mainte- 
Cannot Give the Subscriber a Shock. Bell Telephone at Right. 


mously to adopt this basis exactly as it has been applied here. 
Mr. Woods’ election as-president, which carries with it the 
chairmanship of the executive committee for the board of 
directors, followed that action, out of the general feeling that 
the best results would be secured from the plan by having 
its operation placed in the hands of a man who was thoroughly 
conversant with it. 

“The Nebraska plan, briefly stated, binds the Independent 
companies which are members of the state association to con- 
nect with one another for twenty-five years, and indefinitely 
thereafter éxcept by giving one year’s notice of withdrawal. 
The ownership of each exchange remains in the same hands 
as at present, but the mutual traffic agreement is such that 
the Bell cannot get control of any local plant and disconnect 
it from the other Independents. The companies are brought 
into a complete working alliance by taking stock in a central 
corporation.” 


Lead Cables in England. 

Discussing the paper presented by Mr. L. E. Wilson before 
the Manchester meeting of the Institution of Electrical Engin- 
eers, Mr. T. Plummer, of the Post Office Staff, Liverpool, said 
that the Liverpool-Manchester 100-pound conductor air-space 
telephone cable had been under experimental treatment by 
the Post Office for some six years past. The cable was 38.5 
miles in length, and the first set of coils inserted at mile inter- 
vals, although increasing the efficiency of the cable, gave rise 
to trouble through loss of insulation at the leading-in points. 
About two years ago, however, further experiments were made 
and improved types of coils were fitted, one with an induct- 
ance of 100 millihenrys and the other 133 millihenrys at 3-mile 
intervals. The unloaded cable had an efficiency represented 
by 17 miles of standard cable, while the loading at 3-mile 
intervals had reduced it to about 9 miles with terminal losses, 
or about 5 miles when the cable wires were extended so as to 
overcome these losses. The results had been so satisfactory 
that the new 208-wire telephone cable just laid between Liver- 
pool and Manchester contained conductors of 70-pounds per 
mile only, and these would be loaded at intervals of about 2% 
miles. 


Practical Methods of Handling an Increased 


Volume of Toll Business’ 
By W. S. Vivian 


Believing that we could greatly increase the value and 
usefulness of our long-distance operators and the efficiency 
and earning capacity of our long-distance lines, we, in 
Michigan, started a campaign of education several months 
ago, Our aim being to establish an Independent long-distance 
telephone system, the operating of which will be uniform 
in every particular. What we have done and the line 
along which we are working is something as follows: 

First, we gather the operators together in groups and get 
them acquainted with one another; with what their rela- 
tions should be to the company and to the telephone busi- 
ness. 

We have held several of these meetings with from forty 
to seventy-five long-distance operators present at each 
meeting, representing thirty to forty offices. The result 
has been a very noticeable elimination of disputing and 
trouble by and between the operators at various offices. 
Why? Because the operator at A has become a personal 
acquaintance and friend of the operator at B. To assist 
the operators in their work, and for the general informa- 
tion of the operating companies, we have numbered con- 
secutively every long-distance circuit in the state, our 
numbers in Michigan runing from 1 io about 1,200. These 
circuit numbers are known by no other name or number than 
the one asigned by the Traffic Association office. The 
operators record these numbers on their tickets and on 
their check ledger reports, on their monthly toll reports, 
etc. Wire chiefs refer to these circuit numbers in testing 
their long-distance circuits with other wire chiefs or other 
offices. If there are several offices on a given circuit, each 
office knows this circuit by its particular number. The 
drop numbers have been changed in each office to corre- 
spond to the number of the circuit. 

With this understanding, we bring the operators together 

groups as mentioned above, and hold what might be 
termed a school of instruction, in which we drill the oper- 
ators on the phrases they should use in the various details 
of the work. Perhaps it would not be amiss to illustrate 
just how this is done. 

We will pick out three offices for illustration, and will 
say that they are Battle Creek, Lansing and Saginaw. We 
will ask operators representing those three exchanges to 
stand and put through a call from Battle Creek to Saginaw. 
We will assume that No. 125 at Battle Creek is calling 
Mr. Smith at Saginaw. The Battle Creek operator’s first 
duty is to test her circuit, which she will do by cutting in 
and listening for a period of five seconds in order that 
she may make sure that there is no conversation upon 
that circuit. If she hears no conversation she uses the 
expression “Battle Creek. Are you waiting?”. If she 
receives no response she rings the proper signal for the 
switching office at Lansing, this routing being determined 
by her tariff book. Lansing comes in on the circuit by 
saying “Lansing.” Battle Creek then says “Battle Creek, 
Ring Saginaw.” As the Battle Creek operator gives this 
call, Lansing immediately tests her Saginaw circuit by 
saying “Lansing. Are you waiting?” If there is no re- 
sponse, she rings Saginaw, at the same time coming back 
to the Battle Creek operator and saying “Circuit 626,” 
which the Battle Creek operator notes on her ticket. As 


in 


*Abstract of a paper presented at the convention of the 
International Independent Telephone Association. 
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the Saginaw operator receives the signal, 


onto the circuit by saying “Saginaw.” The Lansing opera- 
tor would then say “Lansing. Battle Creek circuit 208 
wants you,’ which circuit number the Saginaw operator 
would then put on her received ticket. The Lansing oper- 
ator would then put up the connection between those two 
offices and say “Go ahead.” The Battle Creek operator 
then passes her call as follows: “Battle Creek 125 wants 
Mr. Smith,” which the Saginaw operator would record 
upon her ticket. The Saginaw operator would then say 
“Wait a moment,’ for two purposes: First, it would be 
an acknowledgment of the call; and, secondly, it is neces- 
sary in order for her to call the party called and get them 
upon the circuit. As soon as she gets her party she will 
say “W. H.”, and the connection would be put up at both 
ends and the conversation held. Operators would be ex- 
pected to begin checking the call from the time the parties 
are actually placed upon the circuit and begin to talk, and 
they are supposed to show the actual time that the mes- 
sage is completed. 

In the illustration we have given abéve we have assumed 
rather an ideal condition, in that there has been no delay 
whatsoever in putting the call through. We are insisting 
that when an operator comes in on a circuit she should 
always give the name of her station and never say “Hello” 
or any other remark except the name of the office. First, 
the name of her office; second, the name or number of 
person calling; third, the name or number of person wanted. 
There are, however, in actual experience many difficulties 
arising continuously to prevent the immediate completion 
of calls. Therefore we find that it is necessary to make 
some operator responsible for the completion of the ticket. - 

Taking this same illustration, we widl suppose that the 
Battle Creek operator gets as far as Lansing and the 
Lansing operator gives an “N. C.” report. In a case of 
that kind, if Battle Creek desires to go that way for the 
completion of that call, she would request the Lansing 
operator to call her. Immediately upon receiving such a 
request, the Lansing operator would acknowledge same by 
caying “All right,’ and she would then be responsible for 
the call. We have found in the past certain offices have 
requested switching offices to call them, which the switch- 
ing offices promised to do, but for some reason or other 
the office making such a request has not been able to rely 
upon the promise. Consequently, they have been obliged 
to call anywhere from one to a dozen or more times be- 
fore completing their call. We are requiring the switching 
office when requested to call, to absolutely call, not when 
it is convenient, but in each and every case, and in order 
to make sure that they actually do this, we have requested 
that wherever a switching office does not call back within 
a period of fifteen minutes, the office making such request 
send us a duplicate of the ticket upon which the request 
is made. To protect the switching offices, we are request- 
ing them to send us copies of tickets where the sending 
office calls them after having promised that they would 
be called. All such tickets are then taken up by the 
Traffic Association office with the office or officers in ques- 
tion and explanations requested. 

There are many details arising in putting through a call 
which it would perhaps not be wise to enter into in this 
discussion at this time, but suffice it to say that we have 
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tried to give the operators a particular phrase which they 
must use in putting through all messages of a routine 
nature. “We believe that by having a certain phrase which 
they shall use it makes no difference to the distant oper- 
ator whether she is particularly acquainted with that 
operator’s method of handling calls or not, because the 
minute she hears these words the first thing that she gets 
is the name of the town to which she is talking, and, 
secondly, because of the uniform manner of giving the 
calls, she always knows just exactly what is wanted, so 
that she can begin to complete the connection immediately 
without waiting to think or study it out. In the past, in 
a general way, operators have been told simply to get the 
business through. We have taken the position that long 
haul messages should always be given precedence. By 
that I mean that the call traveling over the longest circuit 
should be given preference. 


To illustrate this, we can take the same illustration that 
we had a few moments ago. Lansing has a direct circuit 
to Saginaw. Battle Creek has a message for Saginaw, and 
she rings Lansing. As the Lansing operator is about to 
put up her connection, she finds that she also has a ticket 
for Saginaw. In the past, it is needless to say that the 
Lansing-Saginaw message would be given precedence to 
the Battle Creek-Saginaw message, simply because the 


Lansing operator is more directly interested in the Lansing ~ 


call. We are telling the operators that this is a wrong 
condition; that the Battle Creek message should be given 
precedence because it uses much more circuit and a much 
larger investment; that as a business proposition the largest 
investment should always be given the first consideration. 
Therefore we have told them that in cases of this kind 
they should put their call to one side temporarily, unless 
they have other circuits over which they can send it with- 
out using what may be termed circuitous routing, and that 
they should put through the Battle Creek call first, thus 
enabling the Battle Creek operator to get her call through, 
and perhaps be putting through other calls while Lansing 
is completing her call to Saginaw. 


In smaller offices, where the operator is the local oper- 
ator, the long-distance operator, the collector, etc., we are 
teaching them that if any call has to wait it must be a 
local call; that the long-distance call should be given the 
preference, because we believe that, if a long-distance mes- 
sage is received at that office which travels over fifty miles 
of toll line, you immediately have an investment of approxi- 
mately $7,500 involved, and that it is utterly ridiculous to 
keep a $7,500 investment waiting to take care of a $50 or 
$75 investment. ‘In putting these things up to the operators 
in the light of the investment, they very quickly grasp the 
situation, and so far have seemed glad to take advantage 
of that condition. Another reason for this is that in the 
Independent exchanges we find that the subscribers gener- 
ally agree that the Independent companies give splendid 
local service, but when it comes to the question of long- 
distance business they many times express regrets that the 
Independent companies cannot give good long-distance 
service. The result is that they have the Shield associated 
in their minds with local service, and our competitor’s sign 
with long-distance service. We are telling the operators 
that, when it is absolutely necessary to keep local sub- 
scribers waiting while they are answering a long-distance 
call, when they do answer the local, subscriber they should 
excuse themselves by mentioning the fact that they were 
answering a long-distance call. In this way the local sub- 
scriber will have his attention called to the fact that the 
local Independent office does a long-distance business. 

The question may arise in your mind as to how we are 
going to follow this work up, how we are going to see 
whether or not it is carried out. So far, we have had vari- 
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ous Offices send us reports each week; first, by tabulating 
for a given period of time the actual work going on over a 
given circuit or circuits; secondly, by studying their through 
tickets in order that we may see if there are any offices 
passing calls over circuitous routes and sending us in this 
report all such cases as may come to their notice, or such 
as in their judgment should not come that way. These re- 
ports and calls are taken up with the individual offices con- 
cerned, with a request for information as to why the calls 
were sent over such circuitous routing; or if it is in regard 
to the expressions used in pasing such calls, we then make 
such criticisms on the work as seem in our judgment right, 
and ask that the matter be followed up and called to the 
attention of the operators handling the call. 

In conclusion, the writer wishes to say that this work 
has gone ahead of our expectations. We find that the oper- 
ators themselves are ready and eager to take hold of the 
work, and that they are giving their best efforts in many 
instances to the bringing about of an ideal condition. 


Bell Subscriber in Cedar Rapids Kicks on Rates. 


The following communication, printed in the Cedar 
Rapids (Ja.) Republican of Nov. 28, is interesting: 

“When the Bell telephone system took over the local 
company the citizens of Cedar Rapids were assured that 
it meant better service. We believed that. We recognized 
the Bell system as the best. We believed the merger was 
in good faith, the object the betterment of service to the 
patrons, to the company the saving that always results 
from consolidation. 

“As a subscriber and friend to the Bell company I want 
to know why they could not have gone ahead on that 
plan. 

“The four party selective has been eminently satisfactory. 
We have paid one dollar per month, which is enough. 
We have been loyal to the Bell and have argued in its fa- 
vor during these latter years of mutual, Independent and 
farmers’ lines. 

“What is this stone they are handing us for the bread 
we have given them. 

“Take a semi-selective at $15 per. 

“Tf you’re a mile outer pay $18. Ifa half farther $21. 

“Ts there anything fair or even decent about that? We 
need the ’phones, but we can get along without them until 
some other mutual or Independent company could put in 
a city system at least. 

“T for one would be willing to obligate myself to pa- 
tronize a company as long as [ live in the city if they could 
assure reasonable city service. 

“T dare say there is not a Bell subscriber in Cedar Rapids 
or Marion today but wishes he could have been mind- 
reader enough to have divined the Bell’s future attitude 
and pinned his faith to the C. R. & M. Tel. Co. 

“A BELL SUBSCRIBER.” 


Rome, N. Y., Home Telephone Company to Be Resold. 

The Rome Home Telephone Company, of Rome, N. Y., which 
was sold to James S. Brailey, Jr., of Cleveland, Ohio, under a 
decree of foreclosure last July for $20,100, has been ordered 
resold by an order granted by Justice DeAngelis upon the ap- 
plication of Thomas D. Watkins, representing the Home Tele- 
phone Company of Utica. The mortgage on the system is 
held by the Cleveland Trust Company, of Cleveland. Jerome 
L. Cheney, of Syracuse, representing Mr. Brailey, opposed the 
motion for a resale, and Justice DeAngelis required the ap- 
plicants to file a bond of $28,000 that the bidding in the next 
sale would be started at not less than $20,100, and the price at 


- which it would be struck down would be sufficient to cover 


the extra expense. The bond was signed by T. Harvey Ferris 
and Charles H. Poole. 


The Leopard and His Spots — 


Some Pertinent Remarks About the Bell’s Manufacturing Ally—How Bell Minority Stockholders Fare at the 
Hands of the Octopus 


By J. C. Kelsey 


When John Smith was struggling against a very manifest 
destiny of poverty, his pretty wife, with song of hope and faith 
in her heart, toiled throughout the day to make John’s home- 
coming a pleasure and his life worth while. 

Later, John, living in the land of the free and the home 
of the brave, heard the call of opportunity, overcame the gall- 
ing chains of poverty and became rich. He forgot the friends 
of his youth, was bored by his children, and became ashamed 
of his wife, who, faithful to her duties, had allowed the peachy 
complexion to take wings, and her slender figure to be but a 
memory. 

So John roomed at the club, drank refined booze, and took 
joy rides with perfect ladies of decided complexion and up-to- 
date contour. You’ve seen them. 


In other words, Leopard John had revised the rule, and 
changed his spots. He drove his scandalized wife and family 
from him, and took to his bosom a well-kept woman who 
had never carried in the wood, or poked the furnace, and who 
knew not the slimy touch of dishwater, and who had no re- 
gard for his savings. 

But John did not care. His check is good. That is ap- 
parently all that is necessary. It makes other men receive 
him at their homes, and reluctant and angry but decent women 
storm inwardly. But his check is good, and other men: fear 
him in a business way. 

John’s only sorrow in life is the alimony paid to his wife 
and family, who tolerated him in his days of poverty. 


John’s business life is exactly parallel to his family life. 
When he started in business, he went to his friends, and coaxed 
them to put their money into his business. And all through 
the headache and struggle, it was other people's money and 
influence that kept the unsentimental sheriff from his doors. 

John’s business ran into the wave of industrial prosperity. 
He was in a position to see the possibilities of the business, and 
bought out his unsuspecting friends until he had control. 

When he secured control the spots changed again. John 
deliberately set out to acquire all the stock, and the methods 
of freezing out his old friends would nauseate a court. But 
his old friends were too cultured to fight, which means they 
were afraid to fight, so John got it all, and naturally went his 
way. His new found friends found him jovial and easy, be- 
cause he was trying to climb a social ladder. But his old 
friends know that he is the coldest-blooded brute alive. 

John’s only sorrow is the good dividend (?) which he doles 
out to the remaining friends, who persisted in remaining in his 
company. 


History, or possibly tradition, tells us that someone con- 
nected with the Bell crowd offered one-half of their telephone 
holdings to Roscoe Conkling for $10,000. As you probably 
know, Roscoe Conkling was a stormy petrel on the political 
sea, and had a statesmanlike temper. He promptly kicked the 
impudent Bell peddler from his office. 

This goes to show that poverty and early Bell interests had 
a brotherly relation. Like John Smith, they had to work 
hard to interest their friends in the scientific toy, so as to 
use their money. 

They were so poor that it is said they paid some of the 
employes in stock. And further, they farmed out their in- 
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terests to whomsoever would take them. They took no stock 
in the various companies, nor did they furnish a single dollar. 
They simply, and benevolently leased them telephones and 
switchboard space, and modestly charged $18 for one year’s 
usage of the same. 


For convenience sake, take what will be called the Dull 
Telephone Company. In the city where this company started, 
there were enterprising men who would do anything to boom 
the interest of their city. They were courageous, and put 
their own money into any enterprise that would settle in their 
midst. 

Accordingly the telephone company was organized, and these 
good men joined interests with the sacred Boston company. 

The business soon grew beyond the expectations of the 
Dull crowd, and they were making so much money that their 
percentage of earnings was distressing. Accordingly, they re- 
organized, and of course, had to get permission from Boston. 


Here, the story goes, the Bell interests took a hand. They 
kindly consented to the new capitalization, and appropriated 
$30,000 of the $100,000 of capital stock as their share. Heaven- 
ly guidance comes high. Anyway, they were not satisfied with 
their royalties, but wanted three-tenths of the profits besides. 

About twelve years ago this company served 1,800 subscrib- 
ers. The poor wretches used Blake telephones, which were con- 
nected to the worst possible kind of switchboard, by means 
of a rusty iron wire, which shared the earth with a poorly 
bonded electric railway. 

For this Babel of service, they charged an average of $50 
per year. They did not collect quarterly, nor did they col- 
lect at all. They asked one year in advance. 


Christmas or July Fourth may be big days to the boys, but 
none of them compared to that day when the cashier’s window 
opened wide, collected $90,000 from the subdued villagers, and 
then closed up like a surprised rat trap. 

The stock was good, you may be sure. The royalties took 
a third of the gross receipts, expenses took another third, and 
$30,000 was left for dividends, or betterments. 

Without one dollar of investment, the Bell interests collect- 
ed over $40,000 a year from less than 2,000 telephones. 


In 1898, the Bell interests claimed 40,000 telephones. At the 
average of $20 each, they had a revenue of $8,000,000 an- 
nually, without a dollar of investment. 

No wonder, the fake scheme advertisers point to the fact of 
Bell success in a certain direction. It is said that a single 
dollar put into this gigantic game netted $1,600 returns. You 
can take this, or leave it, but the story has all the earmarks 
of possibility. 

The year 1898 marked a new era. People went into busi- 
ness seriously for the first time in history. Wonderful things 
had been done. Men who owned horse car lines found them- 
selves street railway kings. Public utility enterprises became 
the rage. } 

The Bell interests quickly realized that the telephone was 
to play a great part in the industrial game, and they saw that 
the control of the so-called licensee companies was absolute- 
ly necessary. ; 

At this time, another fortunate circumstance helped them. 


3 Already rich, they were ready to loan them money. 


Hy 
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The Independent telephone interests were given a right to 
live. Competition threatened in many quarters, and the life 
was scared out of the local owners. 

The time was ripe to grab control, and to freeze their origi- 
nal friends out. That the business was a good one, you may 
judge by Mr. Moxey’s findings in the Kansas City case, that 
the Missouri and Kansas Telephone ‘Company had earned 35 
per cent from the beginning. The Bell interests wanted the 
fruits of that 35 per cent less the 6 per cent which was paid 


_ in dividends, put into extensions, as well as all future earnings. 


How did they succeed in wrecking the hopes of their licensee 
stockholders, and getting hopeless control? By giving the poor 
licensee company unlimited credit at their manufacturing plant. 


In the elaborate and cunning plan of acquiring control, it 
became necessary to have a manufacturing plant, and make ex- 
clusive contracts with their licenseees. You know that a man- 
ufacturing company has a better opportunity at the bank for 
borrowing money than the operator. 


So the Bell interests got a strangle hold on what is called 
the Western Electric Company. It really should have no name, 
since it is but a part of the divine plan. Its officers are off- 
cers of the Bell, and the scheme is so apparent now as to 
make one laugh at the transparency of it. 

For fifteen years, this manufacturing company was a com- 
paratively feeble concern, which is proved by the output of 
400,000 telephones in that time. But they made money, you 
may be sure. ; 

Stiddenly, there came a demand to build the licensee plant at 
Dull. The company was threatened with competition. The 
Bell interests had sucked its life blood, and they were in no 
condition to rush in and rebuild the city without new stock 
issues. 


But the Bell interests did not want any more stock issues. 
So the 
Dull people rushed in and took advantage of the offer. 


, Between the ability of the Western Electric Company to 


carry $30,000,000 worth of receivables, and the Bell interests 
to loan money to meet construction payrolls, the licensee com- 


panies made merry, and played drunken sailor with the money. 


But settlement day always comes. When it came to Dull, 
they threw up their hands, and hopelessly gave the plants to 


the Bell interests, who wanted them so much. They had no 


money, nor did they have permission to finance their needs. 
‘They were up against it. _ 
Once in control, they put their dependents in office, and, 


in their childish ignorance, wasted the blood of the company in 


| 


| 


useless conquest. Accordingly the minor stockholder was con- 
_ fronted with more floating debt, and he knew the day of divi- 
dends was over. 


_ Like John Smith, the Bell interests have either carelessly or 
ruthlessly crushed their old family of stockholders and took 
-new wives, as it were. They have no use for the friends of 
their youth, and have forsaken local financing for the glitter- 
ing flesh pots of Wall street. But Wall street knows of their 
climbing tendencies, and while the Bell check is good, they are 

willing to help spend their money. They are despised, and 
some day, when some Delilah beguiles them into a hair cut, 
look out for the slaughter. 


With exclusive contracts with the licensee companies, and 
being in control of the manufacturing plant, they assisted most 
materially in the downfall of the licensee company, by a scheme 
of extravagant pricing. 

The licensee companies merely stated their needs, and the 
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manufacturing plant did the rest. They sent their engineers 
to the licensee plants, and they certainly were elaborate in 
their plans. Talk about a drunken sailor throwing his money 
away! He is amateurish compared to a licensee company in 
the early part of the century. 

If you could compare the prices of a common battery board 
furnished in 1902 to one furnished today, you would know why 
the stockholders of a licensee company wear sack cloth and 
ashes. 

If you will look at the Bell report, of year 1908, you will 
note two items: Stock of associated companies, $235,729,305 ; 
bonds of associated companies, $73,289,389. 

Just how much of these two vast amounts represents the 
tears of the Bell minor stockholders, would be interesting. 

Strange the coincidence, for the stockholders of the Bell 
manufacturing company in 1898 began to rub their eyes in sur- 
prise at the earnings of the company. The minor stockholder 
was a happy person, and you could not get a share of the stock 
for love or money. He was content just as the minor stock- 
holder of the operating plants was. But he reckoned not of the 
future. 


In 1907, the Bell leopard spots underwent a radical change. 
It became time to‘ clean up the last of the minor manufactur- 
ing stockholders. 

Prices were lowered. To hide some of their schemes, they 
suddenly announced that the whole world could share in their 
infinite wisdom by buying of them. The Western Electric 
Company openly truckled to the Bell for the first time. 

But fearing to be caught in the inevitable toils, they ar- 
ranged to give the minor stockholder a chance to escape. Ap- 
parently, a conscience existed. 

So they offered the bond trade, with the tip that it was the 
last chance of the employe and minor stockholder to save his 
life and money. 


To prove that the Ethiopian exists in the wood pile, and the 
leopard has changed his spots, and the minor stockholder is 
a candidate for the sacred axe, note the following: 

In 1902 the company sold $28,626,770 worth of goods. These 
goods are classified as follows: 


Lead, .Cablew ne Spar tne Miter eset si sha! spt oa gets! crete $5,652,535 
Telephones tes scr acecle teemenlete ete ates feleyo sia cietore e's": 9,880,155 
POWELE caiclee HOO ee ta tote se a abet Sc sa dcssat aha 1,008,268 
SUNY) se ae eee, eee tets ote are ete desis ev aeeanerese 1,763,905 
Installationyy 2m tee i et cr het tok rest hins 566,786 
Merchandise patarr etree tata sic sic sien 9,755,121 

‘Lota l ara cere on ieee eet eny hehe are dois) gtin os $28,626,770 


The profits for the year, after deducting a depreciation of 
$1,500,000, were $3,688,105, or 13 per cent of the gross sales. 

Going back further, let us look into sales and profits, be- 
ginning in 1900. / 

In 1900 the gross sales were $24,473,000, and the profits 
were $3,613,105, after the usual depreciation of $1,500,000 was 
deducted. The percentage of profit was 14 per cent. 

In 1901 the gross sales amounted to $23,877,000, and the 
profits were $2,750,000. After the usual too large deprecia- 
tion, the profits were 11 per cent. 


1902 shows sales of $28,627,000, profits of $3,688,000, or 13 
per cent. 

1903 showed sales of $30,257,000, profits of $2,786,000, which 
makes, after wholesale depreciation, a profit of 9 per cent. 

1904 showed sales of $32,500,000, and profits of $2,560,000, or 
8 per cent. 

In 1905 the gross sales were $44,145,000, and the profits were 
$4,414,000, or 9 per cent. 
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In 1906 the gross sales reached $69,245,000, and the profits 
were $6,672,000, or 9.6 per cent. 

And now comes the changing of spots. Who can explain 
it? With all the undivided profits, they issued bonds, and 
persisted in carrying out their threat. 


1907 showed gross sales of $52,725,000, a profit of $114,000, or 


one-fifth of 1 per cent. With kindly consideration, a dividend 
was paid out of the immense surplus. 

1908 showed sales of $36,000,000, and no profits. 

1909 shows $47,000,000 sales, and you can reasonably expect 
to hear a wail of poverty. During the year, the power in- 
terests were secretly disposed of. No one outside the sacred 
circle knows at what price this deal was made. They also 
issued $5,000,000 of bonds, under the pretext of paying bills, 
and have secretly borrowed $5,000,000 more, using $6,000,000 
of their bonds as colllateral. 


This should certainly bring joy to the licensee operator. But 
unfortunately, it is too late to help him. His company is too 
hopelessly in debt to Boston for him to get the benefit. 

The benefit is for the Bell company alone. They own the 
operating companies body and soul, and they are hard after 
all of the manufacturing branch. 

Why did the earnings of the manufacturing company fall 
off? Of course, it was for self-interest, and a little sop to 
the hopeless fools, who are still owning interest in a Bell 
licensee company. 


What does it all show? It shows that the Fish policy was 
reversed, and that the minor stockholder is scheduled for the 
ax. The Bell crowd knows that he won’t fight. They are only 
repeating performances which have been pulled off everywhere. 

To show that the Western Electric Company is operated 
exclusively for the Bell interests, you will find warehouses in 
all the cities in the country, for the sole convenience of the 
licensee company. To hide this point, they announced that 
they were going to try to sell to the Independent trade, and 
were using the warehouses as strategic points. An awful bluff, 
however. For these warehouses are neither profitable nor ad- 
vantageous to the Western Electric Company. 


They also advertise in 2,000 daily papers, and in all the 
magazines possible. They do not check their advertising. If 
they did, they would find that the sale of one telephone costs 
$3 in advertising. But apparently, their advertising is for Bell 
publicity purposes only. Such a cost does not wotry any one 
but the minor stockholder. 

Their pricing to Independents is apparently based first upon 
the ruin of the Independent manufacturer, and the joke of 
it is, they really think that they are going to accomplish their 
purpose. Any price that will land the order will suit them. 
If the Independent is induced to connect with the long-distance 
lines of the Bell interests, the Bell manufacturers are satis- 
fied to give their apparatus away. Securing long-distance con- 
tracts is apparently one of Western Electric salesman’s duties. 

What happens to the earnings? 

Tn 1902 the Western Electric Company added $1,265,000 to 
plant. That same year they wrote off $1,459,000. In other 
words, the value of the property, from the minor stockholders’ 
standpoint, shrunk $193,000. 

Accordingly, the more active the building campaign waxes, 
the greater the “marking off” becomes. That is, the more they 
build, the lower the asset column becomes. Earnings put into 
the plant really disappear as far as the minor stockholder is 
concerned. 

In 1902 the plant account, including grounds, buildings, ma- 
chinery and fixtures, stood on their books at $6,693,430. The 
actual cost was admitted to be $11,815,891, which means that 
the minor stockholder is led to believe that they have half 
the property they really have. 
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What makes the matter worse, the value is much greater 
than the cost. One can easily see that New York and Chicago 
real estate, bought twenty years ago, is worth more now. 

In 1906, the plant account had grown from $6,693,430 to 
$11,276,000, or a gain of $4,583,000. This happened in the face 
of over $12,000,000 depreciation. 


In their statement, they admitted that $11,276,000 was one- 
half of the cost, and yet they figured the book value of 150,000 
shares of stock to be worth $235. 

The statement should read as follows: 


Even to a man up a tree, a surplus of $31,336,000 added to 
the capital stock of $15,000,000 indicates $46,336,000, or $309 
a share. 

Yet the Bell majority owners had the nerve and effrontery 
to offer $225 in cash, or $250 worth of bonds worth at that 
time 68 cents on the dollar. 

Gentle reader, the Bell would not accept $309 a share for 
their holdings of 120,000 shares. You may be sure that they 
would not sell for $400 a share, but they expect their minors 
to sell at $225, or take the consequences. 


There are many wealthy men in Chicago holding this stock. 
There are many bankers, too. But they will not fight. They 
are fraid of the Bell, for their check is good. Instead of the 
land of the free and home of the brave, we are now the land 
of the fool and home of the slave. We need some nervine. 

John Smith has grown rich and has turned against his em- 
ployes, early friends and family. He is above the law, and 
his check is good. He knows no law save that of his own 
pleasure and profit. His law is the law of the jungle. 

If the courts were invoked into this mess, so rotten, they 
should be advised to have a good grip on their nose. 


The laws of Illinois surely do not countenance the same board — 


of directors on the manufacturing plant, operated under the 
laws of Illinois, as they have in the Bell concern. 


John Smith is guilty of resfraint of trade, and he has set 


out deliberately to ruin competitors, by all means possible. He 


has lost all sense of pride and fairness, and is running amuck. 


The cries of his victims disturb him not, because long years 


of immunity have made him cruel as well as avaricious. 

His only sorrow in life is the 30,000 shares of stock that 
refuses to listen to his command. These stubborn fools must 
be punished. 

The puritan is again burning the innocent witch at the stake. 

Moral—The Bell motto is: “The public and the minority 
stockholders be damned.” 


ASSETS. 

~Hactoryeand ePlant) i... 0)... see eee ee $22,552,000 
Merchandise (cost) <../......92 . eee ete ee 22,183,000 
Real Estate (N© Yo) 3.000... ... 40. SR 171,000 
Sundryy Investments hue... : fen. ere eee 2,375,000 
Casha yee ae Potent Meats «6 «Slice o UES ieee eae See ener 1,626,000 
Bills. Receivablet .4. it. ofa. . Ma ss oles a eee 4,377,000 
Accounts Receivable” ..... 0a). gas dele eee 20,178,000 

Mota sod cid Jc cikesstowten alates scttgue 3 ann er 73,462,000 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital Stock \...)s2..hs... abs » See $15,000,000: 
Surplts % occ): csi fase cogusiete. » telnet Cee 31,336,000 
Mortgages 3.050% 0d cee aies.s's ce een ee ee 1,526,000 
PO@MS1008: hood h:0.0 of 4 cle eersie viele ccs bie a interne eee 599,000 
Bills Payable ® 5.3 ss ci. 0203 Sens be eee ee 15,756,000 
Accounts: Payables... 20 tices oo Ree 5,031,000 
Bills Received ‘Discounted <2... eee 4,205,000 

Total c. ie occ ste, 4cosece:o 'o. ote: cio NOS PVa eye CRC Tete a $73,462,000 
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Mr. Independent telephone man, the Bell interests are se 
fatuously sure of sweeping you from the face of the earth, that 
they can hardly wait for the ceremony. 

They found delight once in burning exchanges and telephones 
in the middle of the street. This is still their fondest dream. 

Mr. Independent man, when you are approached by a Bell 


man of any kind, remember the precedent set by Roscoe Conk- 
ling. Make use of it. 


The promoter of Independent plants never in his life grabbed 
30 per cent of the capitalization of the company. If he did, 
he had frequent precedents. 

There is to be no mercy in this game, and if you merely 
wish to be a hired man instead of an owner, listen to the ap- 
peals of the Bell interests. 

That old slave Aesop had this Independent telephone situa- 
tion in mind when he wrote the fable of the countryman, who 
picked up a frozen viper, and warmed it at his bosom. As 


soon as the viper recovered its strength, he gave the farmer his 
death wound. 


The point brought out was, that you cannot change the na- 
ture of a brute by kindness. 


Keystone Company Adds 35 Per Cent of 1909 Earnings to 
Plant Value. 


The general progress made by the Independent telephone 
companies in 1909, notwithstanding the low pitch of general in- 
dustrial efforts, is well illustrated by the good record of the 
Keystone Telephone Company of Philadelphia. Although this 
property is far stronger than some others operaing in less pros- 
perous fields, or under less careful and active management, 
the Keystone company added a sum rather more than 35 per 
cent of the amount of its earnings for the year to plant assets. 
The company also announced that its renewal reserve fund, 
for which it had been setting aside $4 per station per year, 
has reached the sum of $500,000 and will not be built up 
further at the expense of dividends. 

Following is the letter of President N. T. Folwell transmit- 
ting a supplement of the annual report, covering the six months 
ending December 31, and the balance sheet and profit and loss 
account as of December 31, 1909: 

“We are handing you herewith supplement to the annual 
report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1909, showing the con- 
dition of your company as of December 31, 1909. 

“During the calendar year 1909, the plant has been increased 
by the addition of underground cables, lines and equipment 
to the amount of $195,375.42. 

Our earnings for the calendar year were............ $553,000 
Hitter esimChAnO eS: cists ..'. «stein? a ols. 24 tetertityeiers wlasia os 305,500 
Brea RESET VC (05.0 «ss Hema blk os oes Leeman tare. $246,500 

(An increase of $30,700 over the previous calendar year.) 

“The net earnings for the six months ended December 31, 
1909, are $33,538 more than the earnings for the same period 
of the previous year. 

“Our properties are all in good physical condition, and show 
a consistent and steady growth.” 

In transmitting this report to the stockholders the officers 
accompanied it by the following statement bearing upon the 
financial condition of the company. 

“During the calendar year, the entire issue of $600,000 three 
year 6 per cent collateral trust gold notes, due March 1, 1910, 
were redeemed and cancelled September 1, 1909, thus anticipat- 
ing their maturity by six months. 

“The 6 per cent collateral trust bonds issued for the pur- 
chase of the Eastern property were reduced by the payment and 
cancellation of $30,000. (Of the remaining $210,000, $60,000 
are now owned by the company.) 

“The renewal reserve fund having reached the sum of $500,- 
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000 and it being considered that this is a sufficient reserve to 
carry, we have discontinued setting aside the reserve with the 
understanding that, if at any time, it is necessary to draw on 
this reverse for any contingency, then the practice of making 
a monthly charge for this purpose will be resumed, until such 
time as it has again reached the above amount. The reserve 
will be maintained in cash and interest-bearing securities. 

“Financial arrangements have been made that will enable the 
company to continue its operation and take care of the necessary 
construction without the further sale of securities, except for 
important extensions, and place the company in position to 
sell such securities only at times when they may be sold on the 
most advantageous terms. 

“During the year a substantial warehouse and shop build- 
ing has been constructed on Summer street, east of Sixteenth 
street, and considerable improvements have been made both 
in the city and suburban districts. 

“Our traffic has increased about 25 per cent over the same 
period last year and the service is generally good; and the 
business is steadily increasing. 

“Following is the combined balance sheet of the Keystone 
Telephone Company of Philadelphia, the Keystone Telephone 
Company of New Jersey and the Eastern Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, at December 31, 1909: 


Assets. 
Cost of Property, sincludiney stocks 2... sic cielo ear $13,837,134.55 
Materials sandesupplicssOmmhandnacisschics secs cco sats 82,633.99 
Cash at Bankssandiorie nani dire acct cles ciciereirernnie ess 329,809.74 
Accounts’ andg Notes) Receivables. .s-scccscesseccess 172,069.46 
Renewal Reserviem Mand ee echsaicclesietlaeleersiaiels sels ol averae ee 66,441.09 
A.CCTUCG: ASSEES Mortdatete ceisicisl cveliere cin sieidielniche ales (e: ae ae e,cyeisa)s 17,445.15 
TOtAlSI ASS SUS meter erect vetaw estos ele siersie's: oy eves ate site $14,505,533.98 
Liabilities. 

First Mortgage 5% Bonds issued by the Keystone 
Telephone Company of Philadelphia............. $ 5,485,000.00 

First Mortgage 6% Collateral Trust Bonds issued by 
the Keystone Telephone Company of Philadelphia 210,000.00 

First Mortgage 5% Bonds issued by the Eastern Tele- 
phonesand) @Pelepraphy Company. cade don cece sac 250,000.00 

Notes, Accounts Payable, Reserves and other Current 
Tila bilities mrevrettc reer cide ccaenn catia encavals oe 303,514.02 
Totalp ial litl eg ames te stra ste tas cite ctor cceroles ache cle ofa. $ 6,248,514.02 
Renewal Reserve ........ Po tacdler st ciate steheialsiai a eisis) eere ots Sierate a 500,000.00 

Capital Stock issued: 

6% Preferred by the Keystone Telephone Co. of 
ING Wi SCTSC Vata aeies. tet tre sie alee de io s/clal bie ale stotehgherets 1,936,850.00 

Common by the Keystone Telephone Co. of 
IN GWir JIGRSC Varta ayaye (a scstehinis Ch alee ad asslalcione 6 wisiaiane 5,000,000.00 
Surplus’ Decembermslisty L909 MoT ics cc deltas ec ae cms 820,169.96 


$14,505,533.98 
W. A. PRINCE, 
Auditor. 


“The combined profit and loss account of the Keystone Tele- 
phone Company of Philadelphia, the Keystone Telephone Com- 
pany of New Jersey, and the Eastern Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. Six months ended December 31, 1909, compared with 
six months ended December 31, 1909, shows: 


1909. 1908. 
Gross MWarni ness aes se cilabyseisirecie'sts ss eee ee $551,052.45 $528,237.17 
Operating and Maintenance Charges, including 
Taxes and Provision for Doubtful Ac- 
CO ULLESpmcreps ker toeene/ciener ais e'snclere a. sistap'ocav oven dale’ ele te 274,084.33 . 261,778.04 


Balance Available for Interest and Reserve. $276,968.12 $266,459.13 


Less: 
Reserves 10r Renewals’ cease ose siaac seems $ 32,787.51 $ 50,000.00 
EMPeres te CHAT LOSS eek scesches ic hctecabaeecite 151,161.64 156,978.47 
TOte Deduction swears «1. sys aisle tater vcs« $183,949.15 $206,978.47 
POs OLX IMIOMt gS elaste teleict aie) fellows eave $ 93,018.97 $ 59,480.66 
SunEpluss J UnGmadgmroUOr tc .foitiasetoriele 727,150.99 
Surplus December 31, 1909........... $820,169.96 


“The Funded debt of the Keystone Telephone Company of 
Philadelphia includes: 


First Mortgage Five Per Cent Bonds. 


Date of issue, July 1st, 1905. Date of maturity, July ist, 1935. 
Interest payable January ist and July 1st. Rate of interest five 
per cent. Secured by direct lien on all lands, buildings, equip- 
ments, franchises, etc., now owned, or hereafter acquired, includ- 
ing the entire property of The Keystone State Telephone and 
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Telegraph Company. Authorized $10,000,000.00. Outstanding De- 
cember 31st, 1909, $5,485,000.00. Subject to redemption July Ist, 
1908, or on any interest date thereafter at 108 and accrued interest. 
Listed on the New York Stock Exchange and the Philadelphia 
Stock Exchange. 

Six Per Cent Collateral Trust Bonds. 


Date of issue, April 1st, 1906. Due serially at the rate of 
$30,000.00 per annum. lLast series due April ist, 1916. Interest, 
April ist and October 1st. Rate of interest, six per cent. Secured 


by the capital stock of The Eastern Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. Authorized $300,000.00. Outstanding December 31st, 
1909, $210,000.00. 

Three Year Six Per Cent Collateral Trust Gold Notes. 

Date of issue, March ist, 1907. Date of maturity, March ist, 
1910; subject to redemption, September ist, 1909. Interest pay- 
able March 1st and September ist. Rate of interest, six per cent. 
Secured by $720,000.00. First Mortgage five per cent Bonds of the 
Keystone Telephone Company of Pihladelphia. Authorized and 
outstanding June 30th, 1909, $600,000.00. The Company exercised 
its option and called the above Notes for redemption September 
ist, 1909, in accodrance with the terms of the indenture securing 
them. 

Eastern Telephone and Telegraph Company 
First Mortgage Five Per Cent Bonds. 

Date of issue, December ist, 1902. Date of maturity, December 
ist, 1922. Interest payable June 1st and December 1st. Rate of 
interest, five per cent. Secured by direct lien on the entire prop- 
erty of the Company now owned or hereafter acquired. Authorized 
$250,000.00. Outstanding December 31st, 1908, $250,000.00. 


Company Started as Farmers’ Line Five Years Ago Closes 
1909 with $16,000 Assets and $4,400 Annual Income. 

The annual report of the Plain Grove Telephone Company 
of Volant, Pa., for the year 1909, showed about $1,000 invested 
in new lines and equipment during the year. The company has 
been in operation for about five years. When the company 
was started a few farmers got together for the purpose of 
simply furnishing a township line, but the demand became so 
heavy that a charter was obtained and a company formed It 
was necessary every year or two to increase the capital stock 
and toll lines were found to be needed and were also built. 
The company now has five toll lines and two exchanges. Operat- 
ing expenses for the year were $2,321.54. Assets at the end 
of November, 1909, were $16,155.37, and the revenue $4,433.60. 


Advertising From Which the Telephone Company Reaps 
the Benefit. ; 

The advertisement reproduced below, taken from a Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, paper, may have something to do with coal, 
but to our perhaps prejudiced eye it suggests primarily the 
telephone, and secondarily the use of the telephone. When 
you go beyond this you find that if the suggestion is followed 
by a reader of the paper the use made of the telephone brings 
the coal dealers an order on which he reaps—well, not to be 
too critical in these times of hard weather and bad delays of 


HAWKEYE LUMBER 
& COAL CO. 


FAvenue By the Dam 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Free Advertising for the Telephone Company. 


supplies—we will just say a profit. The subscriber who always 
wants coal in a hurry, the same way he wants telephone 
service, saves himself a trip down-town for a personal inter- 
view. The telephone plays the part of the useful and phil- 
anthropic intermediary. Will the time ever come when tele- 
phone companies will adjust their systems of rates so that 
universally they will be able to increase profits proportionately 
with increasing business? 


Vol. 19, No. 4 


Ohio Company Starts a Campaign to Prevent Borrowing 
Service. 

Since the publication of the description of a pasteboard at- 
tachment for a telephone mouthpiece used by the Liberal 
Mutual Telephone Company, of Liberal, Mo., TELEPHONY has 
received a copy of a modified device of the same type, which 


This 
Telephone is Installed for 


the use of the Subscriber Only 


This Phone 


Non-Subscribers are not Permitted 
the use of same 


The Tuscarawas County Telephone Co. 


OPES & MARSH CO. PRINTERS 
NEW PHILA. @ 


A Method for Discouraging Borrowing Telephone Service. 


has just been’ adopted by the Tuscarawas County Telephone 
Company of New Philadelphia, O. Its purport and method of 
use are quite evident from the illustration which is herewith 
presented. 


Wisconsin Commission Order a Precedent Requiring Rail- 
roads to Install Telephones for Benefit of 
Rural Patrons. 


Fox River, a village of 60 inhabitants in Wisconsin, is 
served by the Burlington, Brighton & Wheatland Telephone 
Company which has over 200 subscribers in the village and 
country surrounding. Petitions signed by the telephone com- 
pany and 25 of its subscribers have caused the railroad com- 
mission to order the Northwestern Railroad Company to install 
a telephone in its station. Previously it had no telephone. 
The Burlington, Brighton & Wheatland Telephone Company 
is the only company operating in the territory surrounding the 
station. 

The Wisconsin law states that every railway company 
shall furnish reasonably adequate telephonic connections with 
its office buildings and grounds and as this has now been 
construed by the railroad commission will probably result in 
the enforcing of the installation of telephones in any railway - 
station not now so equipped. 


Manitowoc and Bell Quarrel. 


The city of Manitowoc, Wis., is experiencing some of the 
joys of dealing with the Bell telephone company. According 
to an opinion rendered by the city attorney because the city 
had no written contract with the company for free telephone 
and cut rate service for 1907, Manitowoc must pay full rates 
for service to the Wisconsin Telephone Company.. The city 
wanted to get the free telephones and reduced rates in force 
before the public utility law was passed, but the verbal agree- 
ment is held to be void. The telephone company threatened 
to remove the telephones unless bills were paid promptly and 
the council decided not to test the law. \ 


\ 
‘. 
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Phantom Circuits 
By J. H. Ainsworth 


General Manager, Home Telephone Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


There is one branch of multiplex telephony which, it 
occurs to me, is of quite vital importance to the Independ- 
ent companies, most of which are operating magneto ap- 
paratus, and that is the phantoming of long rural lines. 

It was my opinion, when the question first came to me, 
that to undertake to phantom these circuits a very consid- 
erable amount of both noise and cross talk would probably 
result. In preparation for that I took one typical case of 
two lines about ten miles long which paralleled each other 
to a point seven miles from the exchange, each of which 
had subscribers between the exchange and the seven mile 
point and beyond. The ten mile circuit had but three 
subscribers beyond the seven mile point. 

As a natural precaution, knowing the predilection of 
phantom circuits to noise, I had my manager to carefully 
go over both these circuits and clear them of grounds and 
insulate them well. I then mounted repeating coils in 
the office and for experimental purposes persuaded a farmer 
at the seven mile point to let me mount the other coils 
on a board with a lightning arrester around them in his 
house. 

When I had done this, I cut off the three mile end of 
the ten mile physical circuit and attached it to the phan- 
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Fig. 1. 


A Typical Case of Parallel Lines Where a Phantom Cir- 
cuit Could Be Used. 


tom portions of the coil. These coils, I may say here, 
are bridging coils and not repeating coils, or, at least, they 
ere operated as bridging coils and not as repeating coils. 

When this had been done, I found that my circuit was 
noisy, and in undertaking to discover the cause of this 
noise, I found that the physical circuits paralleled a street 
railroad company’s lines for a distance of about one mile. 
I instructed my lineman to go to the middle of the dis- 
tance and transpose the phantoms, which he did, without 
any very material benefit. That being done, I had him 
put a transposition in half way between the middle and 
each end, and this quieted the circuit. 

The reason for the attempt to construct this phantom 
circuit was that I had five subscribers between the seven 
mile point and along the route of the ten mile circuit 
whom I desired to connect, but did not feel disposed to 
construct seven miles of circuit to get to them. 

I found the subscribers could ring in nicely and could 
talk good, and everything went along lovely until I began 
to get complaints that when one of the subscribers on one 
of the physical circuits tried to talk to subscribers on the 
other physical circuit and some one tried to use the phan- 
tom circuit that we were in trouble, cross talk being almost 
as plain as if they were all on the same circuit. Hence it 


*A paper presented at the Ohio Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion convention. 
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became necessary to equip each pair of cords at the ex- 
change with repeating coils, and since that has been done 
we have had practically no trouble on these circuits. 

So I have made up my mind from this success that I 
probably will not again construct a long line for farm 
lines. It must be borne in mind, however, that the physical 
circuits must be of reasonable efficiency and clear of 
grounds. : 

We are already operating a phantom circuit between 


COIL 


PHANTOM LINE 
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Fig. 2. 


Manner of Connecting Repeating Coils to Form a Phan- 
tom Circuit, 


Dayton and Trotwood and between Centerville and Bell- 
brook for toll line purposes and are getting ready now to 
equip another farm line out of Centerville on almost ex- 
actly similar conditions. In fact, it will be in operation 
before this communication is read. 

It is one of our misfortunes, dictated by the conditions 
established here previous to our advent, that Dayton sub- 
scribers get free service to West Carrollton. We had two 
circuits there, which were not adequate to carry the busi- 
ness, so I put up a phantom circuit from Dayton to West 
Carrollton of the same character exactly and am using one 
of the physical circuits and the phantom circuit so con- 
structed for automatic calling from Dayton to West Car- 
rollton with very fair success. 

These circuits have been put up on facie and plugs so 
they may be quickly put up or taken down as emergency 
dictates. 

I think the manufacture of the phantom circuit for tele- 
graph purposes is simple enough that there need be no ex- 
planation of that, but it is one of the by-products of this 
business with which every manager should be acquainted. 

As an evidence of the fact that it is valuable, we have a 
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Fig. 3. Parallel Lines to Which a Phantom Circuit Has Been 


Connected. 


request at the present time from one of the telegraph com- 
panies who do not now reach West Carrollton, Miamisburg 
and Germantown, to give them a price on such a circuit. 


Decisions of the Courts 
By A. H. McMillan 


Interference and Wrongful Use of Poles. 


We wish to take advantage of Telephony’s legal department 
to obtain your opinion on the following: 

(A) We have, for ten years past, developed and operated a 
telephone system within our territory practically without com- 
petition. Recently another company has been organized and 
has in many cases paralleled our lines so closely as to cause 
considerable annoyance from crossing of wires, etc. 

(Q) What steps can we take legally to compel a practical 
working clearance? 

(B) We have used a five-year contract (as per copy enclosed) 
in connection with our country service and have invariably con- 
tracted on a five-year basis. In many cases the subscriber, 
who lives some distance from the highway, has furnished poles 
enough to carry the service wires from the road to the house. 
The contract clause says these poles are “to be and remain 
forever’ the property of this company. 

(Q) a—Is this clause valid? 

b—Is there any redress in cases where the use of these 
poles has been pre-empted by a competing company? 

(C) In some instances the competing company has changed 
the position of our wires on our own pole lines, moving them 
up or down as the case might be, in order that their own lines 
might be unobstructed. 

(Q) Can any person or company tamper with or alter the 
position of our wires without our consent? 

You will place us under great obligations to yourself and to 
TELEPHONY by an early reply. 


A.—To compel a practical working clearance you should 
obtain an injunction restraining your competitor from inter- 
fering with your lines. 

B.—(a) The clause is valid; (b) If you find another com- 
pany using your poles, you should notify it to remove its 
lines, and if it does not do so within the time you specify, 
you may do so yourself. 

C.—No person or company can legally tamper with or alter 
the position of your wires without your consent. 


Reliance May Be Had on Reputable Contractor Doing 
Duty to Employer. 


An employe of the American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany was killed by the explosion of a boiler on a scow hired 
by it of the Postal Telegraph Cable Company. The telephone 
company had hired the scow on a number of prior occasions. 
The latter company furnished scow, coal, water and an engi- 
neer and received a stipulated sum per day for the engineer 
and the use of the scow. There was evidence tending to 
show that the explosion was due to a defective condition of 
the tubes of the boiler. The court held the telephone com- 
pany not liable for the death of the employe, because there 
was no duty upon the telephone company to inspect the boiler 
before hiring the scow and starting to tow it to ‘the place 
where it was to be used. The telephone company, said the 
court, could assume that the Postal Telegraph Company would 
not lease a boiler that was just ready to explode and should 
not be charged with negligence for relying upon that com- 
pany for the performance of the duty. While the employer 
must exercise reasonable diligence to furnish safe implements, 
it is not liable for the negligence of others not its servants, 
nor is it negligent in relying upon the performance of duty 
by reputable contractors. Thus holding, the court reversed 
judgment against the telephone company and sustained judg- 
ment for the Postal Telegraph Company. 

O’Doherty vs. Postal Telegraph-Cable Company, 118 New 
York Supplement 871. 


Railroad Commission Cannot Stop Free Telephones 
in City Hall. 

Notwithstanding an order of the Wisconsin Railroad Com- 
mission requiring the Douglas County Telephone Company 
to discontinue maintaining certain free telephones in the city 
and library buildings of Superior, the Supreme Court of the 
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_ state has held the contract requiring such free service valid 


and enjoined the company from carrying out the commis- 
sion’s order. 

The agreement between the city and the telephone com- 
pany was made about May, 1904. By its terms the city ex- 
tended to the company the privilege of placing one telephone 
in each of eleven of the city’s departments and one in its 
library building, and promised to maintain the same so as 
to afford telephone communication between the company’s 
patrons and the public officers. The facilities for telephonic 
communication thus established were to continue so long as 
the company kept an exchange in the city. Both sides con- 
tinued to perform the contract until stopped by the order 
of the Railroad Commission. Then the company discontinued 
its service in the city buildings and the city sued for an 
injunction, making the commission as well as the company 
party to the action. 

The court, in sustaining the agreement, found that it was 
of substantial benefit to the company and that its discontinu- 
ance would be an injury to the city. The contract was made 
before the passage of the legislation prohibiting discriminatory 
rates, and hence, said the court, such legislation did not cut 
any figure in the case. On this point the state law reads as 
follows: 

“The furnishing by any public utility of any product or 
service at the rates and upon the terms and conditions pro- 
vided for in any existing contract executed prior to April 1, 
1907, shall not constitute a discrimination within the meaning 
specified.” 

The court also decided that, as the contract did not con- 
template any pecuniary liability on the city, the fact that the 
charter. provisions governing the manner of making contracts 
were not followed was immaterial. The time for the exist- . 
ence of the contract was held not uncertain; neither was the 
contract considered against public policy. 

City of Superior vs. Douglas County Telephone Company, 
122 Northwestern, 1023. 


Improper Evidence in Condemnation Case. 
The Supreme Court of North Dakota, on December 15th 


last, reversed the decision of the District Court of Grand 


Forks County in the condemnation proceedings of the 
Tri-State Telephone Company, brought by it to secure a 
piece of highway for telephone purposes. 

In 1905, the Tri-State company extended its pole line 
west from the city of Grand Forks to Larimore and more 
distant points and in the progress of the work found it 
necessary to pass the farm of M. A. Cosgriff and four of 
his neighbors between Emerado and Arvilla. A permit 
was obtained from the township board of supervisors and 
the company proceeded to do the work, but Mr. Cosgriff 
and his neighbors began an action to enjoin the construction 
of the line, which did not touch their land, but which passed 
entirely along the highway and about four feet outside of 
the property line. After going to the Supreme Court, a 
permanent injunction was granted, sustaining the conten- 
tion of Mr. Cosgriff. In the meantime the line had been 
fully completed and when the decision was handed down 
the company immediately began condemnation proceedings 
and Cosgriff and his neighbors answered, claiming damages 
ranging from $500 to $1,000 per quarter section for the 
tight to set the poles in the highway, four feet outside of 
the property line and about forty feet apart. The jury 
rendered a verdict for $65 per helf mile for the right-of- 
way in the road, but at this value such right-of-way was 
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prohibitive of construction of the line, and the appeal which 
has just been decided was taken to the Supreme Court. 

In deciding the case, the Supreme Court held that it 
was improper to admit evidence that the owner had been 
accustomed for a number of years to use for agricultural 
purposes a portion of the highway between the traveled 
strip on its median lines and his property line; that in 
his use of such strip, he was a trespasser. The court also 
held that a grove of trees growing on the adjoining land 
is part of the real estate and should be valued as such, 
but that the court should not have allowed the jury to con- 
sider such damage to the grove as would result in the 
future, because the damage at the time of the proceedings 
was what the land owner was entitled to. Tri-State Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co. vs. M. A. Cosgriff, Supreme 
Court of North Dakota, Northwestern Reporter. 


A Ruling Against Party Lines. 

In the District Court at Independence, Kansas, Judge Flan- 
nelly, deciding the case of Hannah Barrett against the Home 
Telephone Company and the Kansas City Long Distance Tele- 
phone Company, ordered the Home company forthwith to re- 
place the plaintiff's telephone and to provide her with single 
line service at the franchise rate of $1 per month. The court 
also adjudged her entitled to damages for the company’s ac- 
tion in arbitrarily moving her telephone. The company suc- 
ceeded to the franchise granted in 1896 to Peckman & Perkins, 
who had never used party lines. The Home company at once 
availed itself of this means of saving noney and is said to 
have over four hundred customers on such lines. 


Cities Join to Appeal Case. 

The city attorney of Los Angeles, California, has been 
authorized by the city council to join with Pasadena in 
carrying the case of the city of Pomona against the Sunset 
Telephone Company to the Supreme Court. Pomona, Los 
Angeles and Pasadena took the case to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals where decision adverse to Pomona was rendered. 
The latter city wishes to quit the case. The other cities 
are interested because the suit involves the matter of 
franchises for all public corporations. The telephone com- 
pany contends that it has the right to erect its poles and 

savate in the streets under the state law without obtain- 
ing a local franchise. 


Annual Meeting of the Western Pennsylvania Association. 


The first annual meeting of the Western Independent 
Telephone Association was held on January 13 and 14, at 
the Hotel Antler, Pittsburg, Pa. There were about 90 
delegates present, representing over 170,000 Independent 
telephones within a radius of 100 miles of Pittsburg. 

The meeting was a very enthusiastic one, and the: re- 
ports from the various companies showed a most phe- 
nominal growth during the past year. 

The association was formed for the purpose of facili- 
tating the transaction of business between the Inde- 
pendent companies operating in adjacent territory. By 
discussions of common problems the members expect to 
profit by each other’s experience and be better able to 
cope with the questions constantly arising for settlement. 
The end in view is that the service may be improved and 
the patrons granted every favor consistent with conserva- 
tive business management. The meetings are held quar- 
terly, the present meeting being the annual meeting. 

Several companies sent representatives to nis meeting 
for the first time, and a number of them signified their 
intention of becoming members at once. 

Mr. H. E. Bradley, of the Eastern Traffic Association 
of Philadelphia, Pa., was present and gave a very interest- 
ing talk on modes of settlement on interchanging toll busi- 
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ness. The Eastern Traffic Association now represents 69 
Independent telephone companies in the state of Penn- 
sylvania. A school was established by the association for 
the instruction of toll operators in the matter of standard- 
izing the handling of long-distance business. 

At closing session, the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, E. D. Schade, of the 
Johnstown Telephone Company, Johnstown, Pa.; vice-presi- 
dent, W. S. Paca, of the Petroleum Telephone Company, 
Oil City, Pa.; second vice-president, J. Walter Barnes, of 
the Consolidated Telephone Company, Fairmont, W. Va.; 
secretary and treasurer, H. E. Webb, of the Pittsburgh & 
Allegheny Telephone Co., Pittsburg, Pa. Executive Coccittee, 
T. J. Shufflin, Peoples Telephone Co., Butler, Pa.; J. N. 
Scott, Greene County Telephone Company, Khedive, Pa.; 
Dr. J. A. Haven, Summerville Telephone Company, Brook- 
ville, Pa. 

The next meeting of the association is to be held in three 
months at Butler, Pa. 


Plan Outlined for Funding the Rochester Telephone 
Company. 

The Rochester Telephone Company, Rochester, N. Y.; 
controlling interest in which was recently acquired by the 
Continental Telephone & Telegraph Company, has sent 
out to all its stockholders a circular letter explaining plans 
of the sale and means whereby the local company may 
be funded by present stockholders. 

The contract with the Continental company provides for 
the purchase of 3,000 shares of the unissued stock of the 
Rochester company by the Continental company for $300,- 
000, provided that company can, at the same time, acquire 
1,000 shares of the now outstanding stock at $30 per share. 
The present stock issue is 4,894 shares of the par value 
of $489,400. The sale of 3,000 shares of the unissued stock 
will make the total issue 7,894 shares. The acquisition 
by the Continental company of 3,000 shares of the un- 
issued, and 1,000 shares of the issued stock, will give it 
4,000 shares, or a bare control. 

Provision is made whereby present stockholders may 
subscribe for shares at $100 per share, to the amount of 
three-fifths of their present holdings. 

As far as practicable stockholders may participate in mak- 
ing up the 1,000 shares the Continental company proposes 
to purchase. 

The original contract with the Continental company is 
on file at the office of the Rochester Telephone Company. 
Stockholders are at liberty to inspect and examine it, and 
will be given, upon application, any and all information 


not therein stated, which either the officers or 
possess. 


directors 


Kansas Cities Cannot Bar a Telephone Company. 


A city in Kansas has no right to prevent a telephone com- 
pany from building and maintaining lines within the city pro- 
vided the ordinances of the city regulating the use of streets 
and alleys and reasonable regulations are obeyed by the tele- 
phone company. Such is the decision of the Kansas Supreme 
Court in the suit of the New Hope Telephone Company against 
the city of Concordia. | 

The company wanted to build a line in the city, but the city 
council refused to permit it. The company built its line any- 
way and the city officers cut down the poles. The Supreme 
Court holds that the state has the only right to prohibit the 
exercise of franchise rights in cities, and all that a city coun- 
cil can do is to prescribe regulations for the construction and 
maintenance of the line, but it must not interfere or prevent 


the building of the telephone system once its charter has been 
granted. 


Letters on Practical Subjects 


Storm Carries Lines Across a Road. 

From Canadaigua, New York, comes a description of an 
unusual case of storm damage, in which poles were not only 
broken, but thrown bodily across the highway into a field. Con- 
firming the main facts of a newspaper report which prompted 
an inquiry from TELEPHONY, Manager W. J. Kibbe, of the In- 
terlake Telephone Co., writes: 

“The clipping telling about poles jumping the road in the 
sleet and wind storm of Dec. 13th, was essentially correct, ex- 
cept that the distance was less than 100 feet. The diagram 
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POLES 1-2 
ANCHOR GUYED 


Poles Broke and Jumped from Numbered Locations to Opposite 
Side of Road Under Stress of Sleet and Wind. 


shows a 25-foot line carrying two ten-pin arms, and twenty No. 
12 iron wires. At the curve, poles Nos. 1 and 2 were anchor 
guyed with 5-in. messenger. Poles Nos. 3 to 8 broken first, 
from the weight of sleet and force of the southeast wind, and 
this put an extraordinary strain on Nos. 1 and 2. Under the 
added stress of an extra heavy gust of wind, supposedly, the 
guyes parted and the poles jumped the road into the field 
relatively as shown. The road is three rods wide, and the dis- 
tances to tops of poles in the field from original locations must 
be 50 to 70 feet. 
“It was peculiar indeed.” 


Expense of a Subscriber’s Carelessness. 


One of our common battery lines showed a 15-volt 
ground on one side. Our troubleman could call central, 
but the bell would not ring. Instrument and ground wire 
seemed to be in good condition, so, thinking the fault 
must be on the line he drove to the nearest point where 
the line could be opened, put on his hooks and belt and 
taking a hand-test set went up the pole. 

On this particular day the thermometer stood pretty 
close to zero, and a strong wind was blowing, and of 
course the test pole stood on the open prairie. Well, your 
troublemen know what it is to open a line and make a 
test with your own wire chief under such conditions; but 
it was done, and showed the trouble to be farther out. 
The man went back about three-quarters of a mile, where 
there was a short spud, climbed the pole and cut the spur 
off. This made the line clear. Then he drove down to the 
house again. 

For a lightning arrester we use the common _ porcelain 
block, one-half ampere fuse and carbon block type. The 
arrester had been placed on the porch, and as the sub- 
scriber was crowded for room he had strung a wire clothes 
line from a nail to the corner post of the porch. Our 
ground wire runs down this post, and the clothes line was 
tied around post, wire and all. The insulation not being 
very good this naturally grounded the clothes line. But 
as the nail was some six inches from the arrester it would 
not have given any trouble. However, the subscriber had 
an old worn-out tin milk strainer, of no use, but he must 
hang it up carefully on this nail. In so doing the bottom 
of the tin touched one end of the fuses, giving a direct 
circuit on one side of the line. 

The trouble cost the company half a day’s time for man 
and horse, besides the man was almost frozen after mak- 


ing these tests to locate the trouble. The state of mind 
he was in I’ll leave to other troublemen to imagine. 
_ Indiana. Troubleman. 


Remodeling Old Telephones; Denatured Alcohol as a 
Cleaner. 

The following experience may be of value to some telephone 
men who are trying to give their subscribers satisfaction 
and yet not expend all the income of their exchange. 

We have a great many old style wall type telephones, which 
were installed a number of years ago and as they are taken 
out we found great difficulty in ré-installing them for new 
subscribers, on account of their size, as well as the dirty con- 
dition of the woodwork and nickel plating. 

Nearly all of these instruments have the switch hook, and 
some of them the induction coils, mounted in the generator 
box, and the receiver fastened to binding posts on the lower 
left hand side of the generator box. We remodeled the sets 
by mounting a small adjustable arm on the face of the gener- 
ator box and wiring the battery connections to binding posts 
on the lower right hand corner of the generator box and 
installing the batteries at some convenient out-of-the-way place. 
We have a neat, compact, instrument at little expense. 

We had considerable trouble in cleaning the woodwork so 
as to present a “new” appearance, until we accidentally tried 
denatured alcohol. This removes every particle of dirt from 
both woodwork and nickel plating. 

We also use denatured alcohol to clean every instrument 
that leaves the shop, whether rebuilt or not, as we believe 
“Cleanliness is. next to Godliness,” even in the telephone busi- 
Worthington Telephone Co., 

Per F. R. Duxbury. 


ness. 


Worthington, Minn. 


Easy Way to Replace Cross-Arm on a Double-Armed Turn. 

Some difficulty is often encountered in replacing cross-arms 
on a turn where double arms are used. The accompanying 
sketch shows our method of eliminating a great deal of the 
trouble. First, instead of using common bolts, double threaded 
cross-arming bolts are used. The bolts are fastened to the 
pole on each side by countersunk nuts, as at a. This leaves 
the gain free so the cross-arm may be put on. 


The cross- 


Using Double Threaded Arming Bolt, with Inner Nut Counter- 
sunk in Gain, Facilitates Repairs. 


arms are then put on, being braced at each end with double 
arming bolts. 

In replacing a defective arm, no work need to be done on 
the good cross-arm, as it is securely held in place by the 
double-threaded bolt. This results in a great saving in time 
from the good cross arm. 
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On a corner pole the ends of the wire may be fastened to 
the good arm while replacing the other, thus giving uninter- 
rupted service. 

The advantages derived from this method will amply repay 
for the time it takes to countersink the nuts into the pole. 

Gratis, Okla. L. W. Ridenour. 


Who Made These Blue Ribbon Batteries? 

I saw in a recent number of TELEPHONY a notice of a 
pair of batteries having been used for about three years. 
We have one telephone on our lines that has been in use 
four years and three months, with the original dry bat- 
teries still in use and doing good work. I will not give 
the name of the maker, but will say that the manufacturer 
advertises in TELEPHONY, and we would be pleased to name 
the firm if called on. Now, gentlemen manufacturers, 
which of you will plead guilty to making instruments and 
batteries with such a record? 

A. H. Alexander, Manager, 


Knob Lick, Ky. Mutual Telephone Co. 


Another Cause of Cross-Talk and Cross-Ringing. 


From careful reading of the answer to the query con- 
cerning the clearing up of cross-talk and cross-ringing in 
January 8 TELEPHONY, I do not believe that you had the 
proper solution of the trouble at all. 

We had this same trouble on a small branch magneto 
board several years ago, viz., ringing out from the switch- 
board. We rang the drops on all the lines, but in ringing 
in, they came in each on its own drop. We found the 
trouble to lie in the insufficiency of the ground wire, which 
in this instance was carried down along the side of a cellar 
wall. We took this wire away from the cellar wall and 
grounded it thoroughly, and making it sufficiently heavy 
cleared up the trouble. 

M. L. Golladay, Sec’y and Gen’l Megr., 

Holden, Mo. Home Telephone Co. 


Editor’s Note.—If Mr. Golladay’s solution is right, and not the 
original answer, why does the trouble only come in during a 
foggy day? Let’s have a round-up of experiences along this line! 
Send in yours, everybody! 


A Solidly Built Montana Plant. 

One of the moderate sized companies which has carried on 
its development, on sound lines, is the Moore Telephone Com- 
pany, of Glasgow, Montana. It owns an attractive little build- 
ing of solid stone, in which are its headquarters at Glasgow. 
This exchange is well located near the centre of the city, so 
that the expense for line construction in all directions is a 
minimum. As the city of Glasgow is thoroughly cabled, the 
company is able to give good service at a minimum expense. 
The switchboard, of 500 line capacity, has 200 lines equipped. 

Smaller exchanges are located in neighboring towns, the 
largest of the outlying offices, at Malta, being equipped with a 
100 drop board. The company’s long-distance system covers 
a stretch of 105 miles, from Nashua to Dodson, being fed by 
exchanges in the intermediate towns. A rural line system in 
the neighborhood of Glasgow is making good progress, and the 
development is especially sound, as most of the ranchers who 
subscribe for the service are also becoming stockholders in the 
company. 

One of the interesting features of the service given by this 
company last summer was the barbed wire line used by the 
United States Reclamation Service, which is a very extensive 
user of the company’s lines between Dodson and Malta. In 
the construction work along that line the Reclamation service 
found it necessary to have telephone service to a point to 
which no service had been extended, and as it was probable 
that the use would only be temporary, the barbed wire was 
utilized in a metallic circuit, and a telephone, installed at 
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the point desired, as shown in the illustration herewith. Con- 
versation from this line was held over a distance of 80 miles, 
and gave good satisfaction. Should the Reclamation Service 
decide to put in a permanent camp in this locality, standard 
construction would replace the fence line, but there was no 
need of going to the expense for a temporary service. 

The company is not content with its present development, 
but is progressive and is planning to build up new territory. 
A new toll line from Nashua to Culbertson, Montana, is one 


Installing Temporary Station to Be Used by Reclamation Service 
in Montana. 


of these projects. The company has received a contract from 
the eUnited States Reclamation Service for furnishing tele- 
phone service over the Fort Peck Reservation. 

The financing arrangements seem to be thoroughly sound, 
only common stock being issued and sold at par, $10 per share. 
This plan enables local investors to participate fully in profits, 
and the low price of stock insures a wide distribution which 
will be a material factor in maintaining the strength of the 
company’s position. The officers of the company are: L. W. 
Gibson, president; R. J. Moore, vice-president and general 
manager, and C. O. Moore, secretary and treasurer. 


Large Annual Savings by Preserving Timber. 


In circular 117, entitled “The Forests of the United States— 
Their Use,” the United States Forest Service devotes consider- 
able space to a discussion of the savings which may be effected 
by the preservative treatment of timber. It is stated that “Of 
all the wood in every form now in use in the United States, 
decay, fire, insects, and salt-water borers destroy not less than 
the equivalent of 8,000,000,000 board feet each year. Of these, 
decay is far the most destructive. It is also the easiest to re- 
tard. The preservative treatment of timber will lengthen by 
ten to twenty years the life of woods now commonly used for 
posts, poles, ties, mine timbers, bridge timbers, and for much 
other construction work. It will also make profitable the use 
of many woods which, untreated, decay so quickly that they 
have little or no value. If preservative treatment makes the 
life of timber in use twice or three times that of untreated tim- 
br, only one-half or one-third as much timber is consumed by 
that use. Nor does this take into account that large saving 
in the labor of replacing decayed timber.” 

It is estimated that if all poles used for supporting wires of 
all kinds were treated, the annual saving would run up to more 
than $2,000,000. 


British Telephone News 


Demonstration of New Wireless Telephone in London—Telephone Statistics from Manchester—British Money 
for Cuban Telephones—Time by Telephone—How British Telephone Employes Are Organized—Lord 
Charles Beresford on Telephone Workers’ Rights—Telephone in South Africa and Australia 


By Abercrombie 


A demonstration of a new invention called the aero- 
phone was given at the Morton Hotel, Russell Square, 
London, late in November, It is a wireless telephone ap- 
paratus for which the inventor, Mr. H. Grindell-Matthews, 
makes sweeping claims but without substantiation, as yet. 
In appearance the aero-phone consists of an electrical ma- 
chine, driven by a battery of 8-10 volts, and a large shallow 
drum, which may be described as the receiver. A similar 
machine and a similar drum make up the complementary 
part of the apparatus. One half was placed in a room of 
the hotel and the other half in another room some dis- 
tance away, and messages were clearly and distinctly con- 
veyed from one place to the other without wires or any 
means of material contact. The invention does not seem 
to be giving as good results as other devices for this pur- 
pose which are not well known to electricians. 

A most interesting address on telephones was delivered 
on Nov. 16 before the Manchester section of the Institu- 
tion of Electrical Engineers. In referring to the growth 
in the employment of the telephone, the author, Mr. L. E. 
Wilson, said that 21 years ago there were 1,400 sub- 
scribers in Manchester and about 5,000 in London. A 
night service was inaugurated in London about that time, 
but from 10 p. m. until 6 a. m. there were only 40 calls 
a week, and it was estimated that each one cost $2.50. At 
the present time about 18,600 calls were originated on the 
National Telephone Company’s system in London each 
night between 8 p. m. and 8 a. m., and the 103,287 ex- 
change stations at January 1 of this year originated 500,000 
calls per day. 

In Manchester the number of exchange stations had 
increased to 20,000, giving 138,000 calls per day. Man- 
chester possessed one of the first paper cable systems, and 
it was interesting to note that, whereas in the first installa- 
tion there were 153 pairs of wires in a 2%4-inch cable, 800 
pairs were now used in the same diameter. 

The author proceeded to give an analysis of faults, which 
applied to a long period and to a large number of instru- 
ments. Much trouble could be traced to the practice of 
leaving at each terminal a spare length of wire in the form 
of a helix, which was easily broken. Batteries were often 
changed needlessly, and with regard to bells, intermittent 
faults in the coils were often due to acids used in the 
manufacture of the fibre bobbin end. The instrument cord 
was the weakest part of any system. The receiver was 
the first telephonic apparatus devised, and it left the hands 
of the inventor in an almost perfect condition; it offered 
very little scope for improvement. The telephone had yet 
to be properly developed for floor-to-floor messages, said 
Mr. Wilson. 

The cost of installing a private branch exchange might 
be anything from $5 to $40 per station. The cost of the 
operator was an important item, but the telephone saved 
the time of highly-paid officials. It was not unusual for 
the average number of calls per station to exceed ten a 
day; if an equipment of 50 instruments was considered this 
meant 500 calls, which, at the very low value of one cent 
each amounted to over $1,560 yearly. The actual cost of 
the installation would be slightly over $1,000, and the 
maintenance about $75 annually. 


From the report of the Montevideo Telephone Company 
one of the English companies transacting telephone busi- 
ness abroad, it is clear that while satisfactory progress 
has been made during the current year, working expenses 
have advanced at a rate which, to a large extent negatives 
the improvement. The receipts from subscriptions, sales, 
rentals, etc., amounted to $215,000. The working expenses 
at Montevideo increased to $108,500, London expenses and 
income charges rose as well, so that despite the increase 
in revenue the net profit was only increased by $2,500, the 
figure being actually $99,500. The dividend on the ordinary 
shares is unchanged at 6 per cent. Fifty-five thousand 
dollars is applied to depreciation the same as a year ago, 
and $15,000 carried forward. 

The report gives no reason for the increase in working 
expenses, but from a talk with the secretary, it may be 
assumed that increased wages, damages by storms, and 
the removal of lines necessitated by the introduction in 
Montevideo of electrical traction have been contributing 
factors. 


Fresh capital is being raised here for the Cuban Tele- 
phone Company. It takes the shape of $5,250,000 in 5 per 
cent first mortgage convertible gold bonds. The bonds are 
convertible at the option of the holder at their face value 
into the common stock of the company, at a price of $125 
per $100 shares after January 1. The yield of the investor 
will be about 5% per cent. The company states that it 
has obtained a valuable concession which includes a per- 
petual right to install and operate telephones in the city 
of Havana, and 94 of the principal cities and towns of 
Cuba. It is a revelation to the English to hear that there 
are as many as 94 “principal cities and towns in the island 
of Cuba.” 

The proceeds of this late issue will be utilized to take 
up the whole of the underlying bonds of the Havana Tele- 
phone Company and the whole of the bonds of the Havana 
Subway Company. The present system will be extended 
and fresh systems and long distance lines constructed. The 
compactness of the island of Cuba with its 2,000,000 of 
population and its freedom from storms are said to enable 
the telephone to be operated on economical and highly 
successful lines. 


Arrangements have been completed whereby a standard 
clock at the Hamburg Observatory, Bergedorf, is con- 
nected to the long-distance telephone system, A sounder 
automatically emits a siren-like note from the fifty-fifth 
and the sixtieth second of each minute—mid European 
time—and this goes automatically to all the receivers 
connected at that time with the special exchange number 
which has been allotted to the time signal. Thus Ham- 
burg and its neighborhood and other towns of East Ger- 
many are supplied with a ready means of ascertaining the 
standard time. 


A certain number of the telephone operators in the 
United Kingdom are organized on Trade Union lines in 
the Amalgamated Society of Telephone Employes which 
was established in 1905.. It has 22 local branches and a 
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very fluctuating membership which is at the present time 
about 2,300. It has been as high as 3,500. 

In the male section there are four classes of contribu- 
tions. The highest, 12 cents weekly, entitles the member 
to all the benefits of the Society including, during illness, 
the payment of $2.50 per week for eight weeks and $1.25 
for four weeks and of $50 death insurance. Six cents a 
week contribution does not entitle the member to receive 
sickness or death benefit. 

Women operators are admitted on payment of an en- 
trance fee of 12 cents and weekly dues of 6 cents for which 
they are entitled to all the benefits of the society including 
free legal advice and weekly payments when ill for 10 
weeks in any one year, namely $1.85 for the first four 
weeks and $1.25 for the following six weeks. In the event 
of the members claiming within six months of their ad- 
mission only half benefits are paid. For three cents weekly 
girl members are admitted but are not paid sickness benefit. 

The general objects of the society are of the usual wide- 
spread kind and are given as follows: 

To improve the working conditions of telephone em- 
ployes and to watch their interests. 

To regulate the relations between employer and em- 
ployed. 

To secure fair payment for services rendered. 

* To give legal aid to members. 

To provide a weekly allowance for members during ill- 
ness, and a sum at death. 

To financially support members who may be involved in 
a dispute (with the sanction of the society). 

To bring telephone employes in touch with each other 
throughout Great Britain and Ireland. 

The society also is watching the interests of telephone 
employes in the forthcoming transfer of the National 
Telephone Company’s undertaking to the state irrespective 
of the grade or class to which the member belongs. 


Mention of this reminds me that Lord Charles Beresford, 
usually regarded here as the mouthpiece of the Royal 
Navy, has also of late been interesting himself in telephone 
workers’ matters. In a speech delivered on November 23 
he spoke as follows: “The postoffice was to take over the 
business of the National Telephone Company in 1911. By 
that time the company will have paid the government some 
$20,000,000 in royalties, but the employes of the National 
Telephone Company, whether or not they are transferred 
to the service of the state, will not be allowed to count 
more than two years of their past services for pension. In 
the case of the telegraph companies purchased by the state 
in 1868 the employes were allowed to count the whole of 
their past services for pension. In the case of the Sub- 
marine Telegraph Company, purchased by the state in 
1897, the employes were allowed to count their past ser- 
vices for pension in the civil service. The postmaster 
general now declines to recognize those cases as prece- 
dents, thereby seeking to deprive the employes of the 
benefit of their contributions towards the pension fund, 
and to reap the benefit of their past services for nothing. 
In the cases of the transfer of private rights to the state 
by the London water companies and the dock companies, 
the employes were allowed to count their past services for 
pension. Why are the 18,000 National Employes to be 
deprived of their rights?” 

The Imperial Trade Correspondent at Durban states that 
further extensions and improvements of the Transvaal tele- 
phone and telegraph services are in hand. Every town not 
yet linked up with the telephone system is to be brought 
into it, and the main trunk lines are to be carried to 
every point where the railway lines cross the border, with 
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a view of preparing the way for the ultimate extension 
to the coastal ports and Buluwayo. 

It is regarded as certain that the Union government will 
find telephonic communication between Capetown and 
Pretoria absolutely essential under the proposed arrange- 
ment by which Parliament will meet at a place so far 
removed from the administrative center. The scheme con- 
templates connections with farm houses, and the establish- 
ment of public stations at convenient centers in rural dis- 
tricts. It is estimated that the coast extensions definitely 
undertaken will cost $1,250,000. 


A. E. Madison Retires to Recover Health. 

The many friends of Mr. A. E. Madison, general manager 
of the Home Telephone Company of Santa Barbara, California, 
will be sorry to hear of his illness which has caused him to 
resign from his position and from telephone work in general 
to.take a much needed vacation and rest. Mr. Madison was 
among the first who became interested in Independent tele- 
phony on the Pacific Coast, and has worked diligently for the 


Mr. A. E. Madison, 


cause since its advent. He was connected with the Empire 
Construction Company at the time this company built many 
of the earlier systems of California, and since the organiza- 
tion of the Home company of Santa Barbara, six years ago, 
has had charge of its business. His ability and-industry are 
warmly commended by the officers of the company. 

Mr. Madison is now in a sanatorium in Los Angeles, where 
it is expected he will recover rapidly, and his return to the 
work in the telephone field is hoped for within a year. The 
good wishes of his many friends in the telephone field ga 
with him. 


Bell to Raise Rates. 

A proposition made by the Pioneer Telephone Company to 
the Tulsa (Oklahoma) city commission to rescind the franchise 
under which that company is operating and to substitute in its 
stead a franchise which will allow a material increase in tele- 
phone charges with the privilege of still further increases if 
deemed necessary by the telephone company, has met with great 
opposition throughout the city, particularly among subscribers 
for telephones. Tulsa now enjoys the cheapest telephone rates 
of any city in Oklahoma because the franchise of the Pioneer 
Telephone Company prescribes that business telephones shall 
not cost over $2.50 a month and residence telephones $1.50 a 
month. The rates in Oklahoma City are double the Tulsa rates. 

It will be at least three months before the proposed fran- 
chise will be put up to a vote of the people. 


The Nebraska Convention 


This week was held the annual meetings of the Iowa and 
Nebraska Independent Telephone Associations at Omaha and 
Council Bluffs. 

The Nebraska convention opened Tuesday at the Rome 
Hotel, Omaha. 

Most of the day was spent in listening to the reports of 
committees and the adoption of resolutions. Committees were 
also appointed to report on the election of officers, the adop- 
tion of amendments and other things of interest to the conven- 
tion. 

One of the things done was to adopt a uniform rate to con- 
form with those existing in surrounding states. The old rates 
had been in use since the days when 100 miles was a long dis- 
tance to talk. Now the Independent connections are possible 
as@farsaseot. onisse\lo: 

The report of the secretary of the association showed that 
the Independent clearing house had made an increase during 
the past year of 55 per cent in the volume of business done. 
There are fifty-eight different companies in the clearing house 
association. 

R. FE. Mattison of Lincoln made the report of the secretary 
and treasurer. Other reports were made by G. K. Gann of 
Lincoln on rate books, L. E. Hurtz of Lincoln on standard 
accounting, and James H, Jensen of Blair on the cost of oper- 
ating a mutual system. 

Mr. Jensen’s report showed that mutual operation costs about 
the same as for co-operation on a stock basis. He declared that 
there was nothing saved by mutual operation. 


President Garlow opened the meeting Wednesday morning 
by introducing Mayor Dahlman, and the prominent guests 
from other states, and representatives of the national associa- 
tion. Mr. Dahlman made a genial address of welcome, to 
which Col. C. J. Bills, of Lincoln, made a stirring response. 
Col. Bills referred to the magnitude. of the Independent inter- 
ests, and made a special appeal for a spirited defense of Inde- 
pendent principles, even though it may involve a temporary 
sacrifice. 

He spoke of the concentration of capital in Wall street, much 
of which represents profits gained in the West, and said that 
the time has come when the West should employ its money 
in the development of its own interests, among which telephone 
service holds such a prominent place. 

The annual address of President Garlow contained valuable 
suggestions for the development of association work. 

The feature of the morning session was the address by 
Theodore Gary, of Macon, Mo. 

Mr. Gary discussed the fundamental proposition of the cor- 
rect mental attitude of telephone men toward their work. A 
telephone company performs a valuable service. Once man- 
aging officers and employes grasp this idea so firmly as to 
make it a guiding principle in their work, there is no chance 
for failure. As a public service corporation a telephone com- 
pany assumes a duty—the supplying of service. And inasmuch 
as this service is valuable to the public the company, which 
best fulfills its duty, is the one which furnishes the best service 
at the lowest price. 

Management based on this idea is fundamentally strong. But 
the policy must be carried out by well trained telephone men. 
A board of directors should hire a telephone man who knows 
his business, then follow his advice. 

If the business is run right—proper charges made for depre- 
ciation and reserves set aside—a company can get money for 
extensions and a fair price for its service. 

“Don’t show 20-per cent profit,” said Mr. Gary. “If you do 
this, without taking out your reserves, it simply means that 


~ your books right. 


you are keeping your books wrong. And then people will be 
after you to reduce your rates, and put you in a hole. Keep 
If they show a deficit when you first try it, 
don’t be afraid. The public will let you raise your rates. I’ve 
done it. I’m not staying in the telephone business by the aid 
of any rich relatives. We made my properties pay by raising 
rates when they needed raising.” 
BUILDING CREDIT. 


“Now we can get money easier than ever before,’ continued 
Mr. Gary, “all we have to do is to build our credit, in almost 
as simple a way as a man gets credit at a grocer’s. We have 
to show that we can pay our debts—earn expenses plus a fair 
profit; that we are honest and thrifty. 


‘Don’t try to get money too cheap. The Bell company pays — 


8 per cent—the Independents can’t hope to get money at 5 per 
cent for new enterprises. They mustn’t expect their bonds 
to sell on the same basis as Governments. Don’t think you’re 
being held up and hurt when you have to pay more than 5 
per cent.” 

Mr. Gary closed with the significant remark, apropos of Bell 
connections, that it is a poor business proposition to play the 
other fellow’s game. ee 

Wednesday afternoon papers were read as follows: “Serv- 
ice,’ by L. E. Hurtz, Lincoln, Neb.; “Iowa,” F. J. Day, Coun- 
cil Bluffs; an address by Burford Adams, St. Joseph, Mo.; 
“Toll Operating,’ Miss Nan C. O’Connor. P. C. Holdoegel 
and C. J. Myers of Kansas City, also addressed the convention. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President, C. J. 
Garlow, Columbus; vice-president, G. E. Coddington; secretary- 
treasurer, R. E, Mattison. Executive committee: C. J. Gar- 
low, F. H. Woods, E. H. Towle, C. C. Deering, W. J. Stadle- 
man, W. E, Bell and C. W. Bartlett. 

A full report of both the Iowa and Nebraska conventions 
will be published in next week’s issue of TELEPHONY. 


THE BANQUET. ° 

The banquet was held Wednesday evening at the Grand 
Hotel, Council Bluffs, Iowa, and was attended by 300 enthu- 
siastic and loyal Independent men. The toastmaster was Judge 
B. S. Baker, of Omaha. Theodore Gary told of the good work 
at St. Joseph, Mo., and of the strong elements for prosperity 
in the general situation. A letter from H. D. Critchfield, of 
Chicago, was read and heartily applauded. 

Frank H. Woods, of Lincoln, delivered a rousing address 
which showed deep study and the ability of the president of 
the National Independent Telephone Association. He quoted 
Clifford Arrick’s market letter, the Bell sheet, to show how 
Bell stock in the West has depreciated and how badly the 
Bell company uses partners. The Union Pacific was cited as 
an example of the success resulting from good plant and best 
service. This should be the keynote of Independent effort, as 
the people will pay just rates for best service, 

Hon. Ralph Clark, of Stella, urged co-operation and atten- 
tion in getting higher rates. 

P. C. Holdoegel, president of the Iowa Independent Tele- 
phone Association, aroused the house by his enthusiastic ad- 
dress. He stated that the Independents are still strong in 
Iowa having three telephones to every one the Bell owns. He 
said, in referring to Iowa Independence, “This spirit in the last 
sixty days is strengthened beyond the hopes of the most san- 
guine.” : 

Senator G. C. Saunders, of Council Bluffs, was heartily ap- 
plauded when he said that the time had come when telephones 
should be regulated. The Independents must now study how 
to co-operate to secure legislation fair to both sides. _ 

J. C. Kelsey, of Chicago, of the Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co., spoke on the subject, “In Unity is Strength,” and 
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Hon. C. L. Richards also made a short address. The last 
speaker was Manford Savage of Champaign, IIl., who delivered 
a stirring address. He spoke of the loealty shown at the con- 
vention being in line with the general sentiment all over the 
United States, and his address was a fitting climax to the ban- 
quet. The event sets at rest all doubts as to whether Iowa 
will be loyal and progressive to the Independent telephone 
movement. 


Monopoly Management Expensive in Cedar Rapids. 

Another monopolistic mistake of big proportions has caused 
a howl against the Bell telephone company in Cedar Rapids, 
Ta., and already the people there are talking of a new system, 
which will be able to correctly judge the city’s needs. The Cedar 
Rapids Gagette is in the thick of the fight. 

The trouble started with an attempt to “raise the grade of 
service” by substituting a semi-selective service for four-party 
selective, with the object of driving people over to a higher 
priced two-party service. The matter is concisely set forth 
in a contribution to the Gazette as follows: 


“When our Cedar Rapids & Marion Telephone Company 
was taken over by the Bell company to combine the two ex- 
changes into one it naturally put the Bell to the expense of 
running all wires into one exchange. Now it is a notorious 
fact that when a public service corporation (one which oper- 
ates under a franchise granted by the people) is put to any 
additional expense for consolidation when the consolidation 
creates a monopoly, they make the people who are using their 
commodity pay the cost of these improvements by advancing 
their rates. Public opinion plays a great part in their method 
of advancing rates. In some instances where public opinion is 
dormant they just raise the rates and go ahead. In other 
places where public opinion is more pronounced, they resort 
to various methods of bringing the advance in rates about. 
The formula, however, is the same in its various methods, tem- 
pered to the degrees of public opinion. 


“The formula used in Cedar Rapids is elena enough. In 
the first place the Bell company wants the Cedar Rapids & 
Marion Telephone Company. The object is to make more 
money. By combining the two they get more phones and elim- 
inate competition. Where competition is eliminated they can 
advance rates and one must either pay the advance or have no 
service. The first step in the formula is to create an im- 
pression in the minds of the public that it is better to have 
the telephones all operate under one exchange than to have 
two separate exchanges. It appeals to 90 per cent of the 
patrons of telephones that such a condition is preferable. The 
impression is made that the consolidation is for the benefit 
of the public at large, that no rates are to be advanced and that 
service is to be improved. When that idea is firmly planted 
in the minds of patrons and general public the consolidaiton 
takes place. 

“The next step in the formula is to find some pretext for an 
advance of rates. In the case of Cedar Rapids the method was 
to change the party lines to what they termed a semi-selective 
system. The semi-selective system was designed for the pur- 
pose of bringing about an advance in rates. By changing a 
four-party line from one ring to the semi-selective system 
there has not been a person in Cedar Rapids using a Cedar 
Rapids & Marion telephone who has not been driven to dis- 
traction by the errors of the exchange. People have been 
called out of bed late at night and early in the morning to find 
out it was their neighbor on the party line that was wanted. 
Housewives have been called from their work times without 
number to find out a mistake has been made. Nurses have 
been called from the bedside of the sick to find ‘Black’ was 
wanted instead of ‘White.’ In fact, everyone using a local tele- 
phone has been annoyed beyond measure by this new process. 

“When the public has been thoroughly annoyed and beg for 
some relief, the astounding proposition is made by the com- 
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pany that relief can be obtained by an advance of $3, $6 or $9 
per year added to the old price. In the first case 25 per cent, 
in the second 50 per cent, and in the third 75 per cent advance 
in rates to have the privilege of going back to one ring as it 
was before the consolidation. 

“Surely the limit of arrogance has been reached when any 
concern with a commodity for sale can advance their prices 
such astounding percentages merely to restore a system of 
operation heretofore perfectly satisfactory. The pretext for 
this gracious act of restoration with the enormous advance 
is that the company has been put to a great expense in order 
to consolidate the exchanges and that therefor they are entitled 
to a slight advance in rates in order to meet it. Here is a 
startling proposition. 

‘When two companies operating under separate franchises 
and doing a business which is paying them large dividends 
upon their investment uniting under one head, thereby reducing 
the expenses by having only one exchange instead of two and 
increasing their business by over 100 per cent, levying a tribute 
upon the people of Cedar Rapids of an average of 50 per cent 
to pay the expenses of a consolidation that reduces the com- 
pany’s expenses and results in a material increase of revenue 
and profits to themselves. Imagine two hardware merchants 
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Cartoon in a Cedar Rapids Paper Published When the Monopoly 
Put on the Screws. 


combining their stock of goods under one firm, advancing 
their prices 50 per cent to pay the cost of the consolidation. 
Their finish is plain to be seen. But in the case of the tele- 
phone companies they, through their political affiliations, have 
seen to it that competition has been couuplctely removed before 
putting on the screws. 

“Tt is humiliating to think that a board of directors can sit 
in New York City and perpetrate an outrage upon the citizens 
of Cedar Rapids in such a manner. Probably no one of this 
board of directors ever saw Cedar Rapids, but the local state 
and city managers have to carry out these demands no matter 
how distasteful it must be to them personally.” 

Of course J. H. Shoemaker in his new role of monopoly 
agent has had his hands full. The Gazette pays his argumen- 
tative powers a merited compliment thus: 

“Shoemaker could pretty nearly make a man believe that the 
hard and stiff red-topped boots he wore in winter as a kid 
were the easiest things he ever had on his feet, which is 
about parallel to springing that ‘semi-selective’ system on the 
enlightened telephone patrons of Cedar Rapids.” 


Practical Questions and Answers 


Subscribers may submit for answer in this department any questions on practical telephone topics, such as 
construction, circuits, electrical theory, troubles, operating, traffic, ‘costs, records, business methods, etc. 
The answer to each question will be furnished by a man recognized as expert in that particular branch of 


telephony. 


In case the answer cannot be published it will be forwarded by mail. No charge is made for this service, and 
subscribers are encouraged to consult us freely and frequently. 
In every case a thoroughly complete description of local conditions is required to insure a satisfactory answer. 


Overloaded Rural Line. 


We have a metallic telephone line 6% miles long with 25 1,600 
ohm ringers, as shown in diagram, with two central offices. As 
the subscribers will not allow us to cut the line and make it into 
two lines, what would you suggest? Would equipping the line 
with condensers in the receiver circuit benefit the ringing? 


The correct thing to do would be to cut your line, and run 
the heaviest loaded section into one exchange, leaving a smaller 
number on the trunk until you can afford to maintain this as a 
circuit for paid toll connections, without any bridged stations. 

Equipping each telephone with a condenser will certainly 
benefit ringing and talking conditions on your line ifpany or 
your subscribers are in the habit of listening to conversations 
carried on by others. 

The desires of certain subscribers to listen in this way, 
which in the state of Ohio is illegal, is the principal reason 
why, in most places, they refuse to allow lines to be cut. You 
cannot give a good grade of service on a line equipped with 
twenty-five telephones, but if troubles are reported more fre- 
quently than they should be it is more likely to be due to the 
subscribers than the fault of your system. 

We would suggest, under these circumstances, that every time 
a complaint is made you endeavor to impress upon the sub- 
scriber the fact that it is due to the line being overloaded, and 
see if you cannot gradually get eight or ten of them to agree 
to go on another line. You will find that you and they will 
rest easier when this is done. In the meantime when a com- 
plaint comes in tell them that this is the kind of service they 
are forcing you to give by not letting you run the business as 
your experience and that of other competent telephone men 
shows to be best. 


Branch Exchange Transmission Trouble. 


I am forwarding to you a diagram of our private branch ex- 
change. It is a common battery board, while our main exchange 
is local battery. 

We have a trunk between the two boards. When we connect 
the two exchanges together on this trunk it is O. K., talks fine, 
and is nice and quiet to operators; but when we put the parties 
up to talk the line is noisy so they can scarcely hear. The two 
boards are only two miles apart. The trunking circuit tests 
clear. We have tried ringing through repeating coils in the line 
and in the cord circuit, with condensers cut in on the drop side, 
but this does not change or make it any better. 

The parties at the private branch can talk fine between them- 
selves, The voltage is 24. 


The trouble is likely to be in the line circuit of your sub- 
scribers. You do not state whether you have made sure that 
it exists for all P. B. X. local lines, or all cords, as you should 
have done. Test for it as follows: 

Have the operators get together on the trunk and notice that 
the line is quiet. Then plug the trunk into the line at the pri- 
vate branch exchange and notice if it makes the circuit: noisy. 
If it does, get across the subscriber’s line at the cross connect- 
ing rack with a test set and notice the noise. Then open both 
sides of the line at that point and test both ways by getting 
across the subscriber’s line, then across the inside line, noticing 
the presence or absence of noise. If this opening of the cir- 
cuit at the main distributing frame clears the noise off the trunk, 
then you have a leak on the subscriber’s line. If the noise still 
remains, the trouble is in the office. Leaving the subscriber’s 
line open at the frame go back of the switchboard and open 
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the trunk circuit by disconnecting the ring and sleeve of the 
cord. If this clears the noise the trouble is between that point 
and the frame, so we must test the subscriber’s line apparatus. 
Disconnect the line relay from the line at x and y. If this 
clears it, you have trouble in the relay. 

It may be a ground on the core of the sleeve winding, or a 
short circuit of the same, or a short circuit of the ring wind- 
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ing. Either will unbalance the line and give noise which may 
not be noticed on local talk, but can not stand the more severe 
conditions imposed by the two mile exposed trunk line. These 
two windings of the line relay must have equal turns and equal 
resistance in order to be quiet. 
It may be that your trouble is in the main exchange, some 
ground or unbalanced condition occuring in the magneto end. 
Test for it the same as above. 


Phantom Circuits Again. 

Will you kindly inform me as to where I can procure the best 
possible information on phantom circuits? Is it profitable to 
phantom circuits of from five to ten miles in length? 

We suggest that you write to the leading manufacturers of 
telephone equipment, nearly all of whom are in a position to 
give you special information about phantom circuits, and some 
have booklets and other valuable information treating the sub- 
ject in a general way. : 

Back numbers of TELEPHONY and the American Telephone 
Journal contain a good deal of useful information which you 
can find by consulting your index, if you have kept the jour- 
nals filed. 

If you have two similar circuits from five to ten miles in 
length you can, of course, very profitably phantom them, as 
you get practically three pair of wires at the cost of simply 
making special transpositions and installing a special repeating 
coil at each end of the line. It is very important to get a 
good coil, and you should be careful in your choice, 


Too Quick for “Humph.” 

Quick use of the telephone recently by a woman who “saw 
him crawl in through the window” caused the capture of an 
alleged professional burglar, Humph Harrison. A call was re- 
ceived at the West Chicago Avenue station that a burglar had 
gained entrance to a building, and in just a few minutes an 
officer was on hand. Humph remarked on being taken to the 
station, “I ain’t been here more than seven minutes, youse guys 
is getting too speedy for us.” 
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Decisions Affecting Foreign Corporations in Illinois. 

Our attention has been called by Mr. Frederic P. Vose, 
Marquette building, Chicago, to three important decisions handed 
down by the Appellate Court, First District of Illinois, on De- 
cember 23, 1909, affecting foreign corporations doing business 
in Illinois. 

The first was that of the Frank Simpson Fruit Company 
vs. the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company, hold- 
ing in effect that the mere commencement of an action in 
any one of the courts of Illinois is the exercise of corporate 
power in Illinois. A foreign corporation which is not qualified 
to do business in Illinois by complying with the terms of 
Chapter 32 of the Revised Statutes, entitled “An Act to regu- 
late the admission of foreign corporations for profit to do 
business in the State of Illinois,” subjects itself to the prohi- 
' bition found in the act and is debarred from maintaining its 
suit in the Illinois courts. Such a corporation, lacking the 
right to institute a suit, when it does so in violation of this 
prohibitory statute, the tribunal, whose jurisdiction is thus 
invoked, is without power to grant relief or to take cognizance 
of such suit or to render the judgment sought. 

The second suit was that of the Erie & Michigan Railway & 
Navigation Company vs. The Central Railway Equipment Com- 
pany, which, in effect, held that a foreign corporation never 
authorized to transact business in Illinois and to sue and 
defend in its courts, cannot maintain a suit for relief from the 
consequence of a contract made in Illinois, which it had then 
no power to make and upon which it had not then the right 
to maintain any action, either at law or in equity, in the courts 
of Illinois; which means, that all contracts entered into in 
Illinois by a corporation organized in any other state are 
absolutely void and such a corporation cannot maintain a suit 
in Illinois to recover the contract price, unless such corporation 
has, prior to entering into the contract, obtained a license to 
do business in Illinois. 

To the same effect is the decision in the case of the United 
States Gypsum Company vs. The Central Railway Equipment 
Company, decided the same day, which held that where a 
corporation undertakes to guarantee the full performance of a 
contract entered into by an unlicensed foreign corporation in 
Illinois, exercising its corporate powers in Illinois in violation 
of this law, such guarantee is without effect and void, as in 
contravention of the public policy of the State of Illinois 
following the well-known decision of the United Lead Com- 
pany vs. Reedy Elevator Manufacturing Co., 222 IIl., 199-202. 


Nebraska Railway Commission Dodges Question of Com 
pelling Bell Company to Place Telephone in 
: Office of Its Competitor. 

Some time ago the Nebraska Telephone Company had a tele- 
phone in the office of the Norfolk (Neb.) Long Distance 
Telephone Company. Upon learning that it was being used in 
connection with the Independent company’s business, as well 
as for personal messages of the subscribing officer, the Bell 
company removed this telephone, whereupon the Independent 
company requested the Railroad Commission to issue an order 
* compelling its replacement. Messrs, Winnett and Cowgill of 
the commission have taken the position that the best place 
to settle the question is in the courts, and the commission has 
not handed down an opinion. Mr. Clark of the commission, 
however, in his discussion of the question says: . 

“The cases cited and statutes interpreted hold that unless 
a specific statutory provision obtains to the contrary, tele- 
phone companies and telegraph companies using this serv- 
ice for the transmission of messages, etc., is a matter of such 
common knowledge that the commission can properly take 
judicial notice there. That the telegraph business is competitive 
with the telephone business, at least so far as its long distance 
is concerned, no one can deny, and defendant cannot be per- 
mitted to refuse to furnish one competitor a service which it 
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accords to another competitor, particularly when the facili- 
ties and service demanded are no more than the defendant 
furnishes to all of its patrons.” 


Kellogg Company Officially Announces Discontinuance of 
Merger Negotiations. 

In a letter signed by Mr. L, D. Kellogg, vice-president of the 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, it is stated that: 

“Reports have been published in the past few months regard- 
ing the proposed consolidation of the Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Company with another corporation under the name of 
the Kelloge-Dean Electric Company. 

“Such consolidation has not materialized, and all steps in that 
direction have ceased. 

“The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company will continue 
in the future as it has in the past, devoting its energies to pur- 
suing its ideal of supplying the best possible telephone apparatus 
at the lowest prices at which such apparatus can be produced 
for sale.” 


South Bend Independent Company Issues Calendar to 
Boost Toll Business. 

The calendar sent out to its subscribers by the Home Tele- 
phone Company of South Bend, Ind., carries a lithograph of an 
attractive young lady using an Independent telephone. Almost 
any business man should be disposed to indorse Mr. Thorward’s 
evident good taste in matters artistic by giving the calendar a 
prominent place near his desk. If he does he will be reminded 
often of the desirability of using the Home long-distance serv- 
ice, as the borders of the calendar bear a list of principal 
points in Michigan and Indiana which are reached by the Inde- 
pendent lines connected to the South Bend exchange. 


Wants Independent Service. 

A news dispatch to the Tacoma (Washington) Ledger from 
Aberdeen says: 

“Members of the council have adopted a report of a special 
committee criticising the service of the Sunset (Bell) Telephone 
Company and passed a resolution welcoming an offer for a 
franchise from an Independent line. City Attorney Wade was 
authorized to prepare an ordinance compelling the Sunset com- 
pany to place all wires in the business district underground. 
This ordinance, if passed, would create litigation for the reason 
that the company has just been put to a large expense for 
placing new cables throughout the city. 


U. S. & Cuyahoga Companies Declare Regular 11-12 Per 
Cent Dividend. 

At the meetings of the directors of the United States and 
the Cuyahoga Telephone companies held this month at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the regular quarterly dividends of 1% per cent 
were declared. 


Toll Lines Under Construction in New York. 

From Greenwich, N. Y., to Cambridge, N. Y., a toll line has 
been completed but not opened, while from Whitehall to Platts- 
burgh the toll line is under construction, as is one from Troy 
to Plattsburgh, a distance of 140 miles. These lines are exten- 
sions of the Commercial Union Telephone Company of Troy. 


Butte, Montana, Uses Independent Telephones in Schools. 

The Montana Independent Telephone Company has been 
awarded contracts for telephones in all the schools of the 
Butte district. The contract is one of the most important 
ever written in the state. 
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Physicial Connection to Come Before Ohio Legislature. 

Representative Billingslea of Butler county, Ohio, is getting 
ready to introduce a bill providing for physical connection of 
competing telephone systems, and rate regulation. 
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Heavy Increase in Taxes on Michigan Telephone Property 
Under Ad Valorem Law. 

Comparisons made by state officers as to the amount of 
taxes paid by telephone and telegraph companies under the 
specific system of 3 per cent on gross receipts, and the amount 
it is prepared to assess them under the ad valorem system, 
show some heavy increases in the amounts certain of these 
corporations are asked to pay under the new law. The Citi- 
zens Telephone Company, of Grand Rapids, paid $18,023.39 
in specific taxes and at the valuation by the board it will pay 
$51,675. The Home Telephone Company of Michigan, with 
headquarters in Detroit, paid last year $1,276.55; its present 
valuation brings this up to $39,273. The Interstate Telephone 
Company paid $727.88 in specific and is now asked to pay $4.650. 

The assessed valuation of telephone and telegraph com- 
panies operating in Michigan is placed at $23,184,950. The 
telephone and telegraph lines valued at $10,000 and over are: 


Adrian Telephone Co., $50,000; Salem Telephone Co., $10,000; 
Southern Michigan Telephone Co., $220,000; Swaverly Telephone 


Co., $25,000; Tecumseh Telephone Co., $15,000: Three Rivers 
Telephone Co., $85,000; Northeastern Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., $80,000: Oakland County Telephone Co., $20,000: Oceana 


Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co., $10,100; Onaway Telephone Co., 
$20,000; Ostezgo County Telephone Co., $10,000; People’s Telephone 
Co., of Wayne, $10,000: Home Telephone Co., of Palo, $10,700; 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., $23,500; Homer Telephone Co., 
$18,000; Inter-County Telephone Co., $30,000; Interstate Long 
Distance Telephone Co., $225,000; Kibbie Telephone Co., $100,000; 
Livingston County Mutual Telephone Co., $30,000; Manistique 
Telephone Co., $23,000; Marquette County Telephone Co., $40,000; 
Milford Home Telephone Co., $10,000; Missaekee Telephone Coz 
$14,000; Monroe County Telephone Co., $16,000; Morenci Telephone 
Co., $17,500; Grand Ledge Telephone Co., $20,000; Home Telephone 
Co., Detroit, $1,900,000; Home Telephone Co., Grass Laké, $13,850; 
Cheyboygan Telephone Co., $14,000; Citizens’ Telephone Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, $52,000; Citizens Telephone Co., Grand Rapids, $2,- 
500,000; Citizens Telephone Co., Jackson, $160,000; Citizens Tele- 
phone Co., Marshall, $17,900; Citizens Telephone Co., Muskegon, 
$150,000: Haton County Telephone Co., $20,000; Alpena Mutual 
Benefit Telephone Co., $30,000; Benzie County Telephone Co., 
$30,000; Blissfield Telephone Co., $18,000; Camden Rural Telephone 
Co., $12,000; Cass County Home Telephone Co., $60,000; Central 
Michigan Telephone Co., $35,000; Traverse Bay Telephone €o:, 
$16,700; Twin City Telephone Co., $70,000; Union Telephone Co., 
$575,000; United Home Telephone Co., $75,000; Valley Home Tele- 
phone Co., $450,000; Washtenaw Home Telephone Co., $90,000; 
Wayne County Telephone Co., $20,000. 


The assessment is subject to change, upon showing made by 
any company that assessment in its particular case is unjust. 
The companies have until February 15 to make a showing. The 
rate of taxation is $20.67 a thousand. 


Large Amount Subscribed to Fight Bell Interests. 


A dispatch from St. Louis, Mo., states that Max Koehler 
testified last Saturday that the Independent telephone 
companies of the country had subscribed $150,000 as a 
fund with which to fight the telephone “trust.” Koehler 
so testified before Commissioner J. H. Zumbalen in the 
office of Ben Schnuemacher, counsel for the Bell inter- 
ests, which have been made defendant in suits filed by St. 
Louis persons to defeat the alleged sale of the Indedend- 
ent lines to the Bell interests. He was summoned at 
the instance of the Bell interests, as was Herman C. Stifel, 
of St, Louis. Among the subscribing companies, Koehler 
testified, are the National Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, the Continental Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, the Independent companies in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, New York, Virginia, the Lincoln Telephone Com- 
pany, the State Telephone Association of Nebraska, the 
Sioux City, Minneapolis, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Topeka, 
Joplin, Macon and St. Joseph Independent companies. 
Koehler admitted $125,000 of the $150,000 war fund sub- 
scribed had been paid in. Other members of the executive 
committee, who assisted in raising the fund, he said, were 


Stifel and John A. Howard, of Wheeling, W. Va. Num- 
berless suits have been brought by minority stockholders 
in Independent companies against majority stockholders 
to prevent them from selling out to the Bell. They claim 
the Bell interests are buying up the stock to prevent the 
establishment of a rival transcontinental line. 


Independent Telephones in Chicago Trade Territory. 

Although the accompanying table has been distributed to a 
considerable extent by the National Independent Telephone 
Association, and printed in TELEPHONY, the present situation 
in Chicago justifies its reproduction at this date. It shows 
conclusively not only the strength of the Independent com- 
panies in the territory which does the bulk of its business 
in Chicago, but the urgent need of terminals for toll line facili- 
ties which will give these subscribers an opportunity to com- 


Of which Bell 
claim connec- Exclusively 


States entire: Bell Independent tion with Independent 
MDL} ITTOW Stunts) «\ere.cnis wee 133,263 285,322 109,101 176,221 
Miehivan. (i). erst 108,793 106,049 30,933 75,116 
Re efe thew ave yew rasa necra 72,462 216,990 50,065 166,825 
OTOP etna tele 183,358 312,278 29,284 283,994 
IGENTUCKY, mies. cue. 42,200 51,796 9,039 42,757 
IMASSOUTI Ot s.c il eeine 91,704 220,823 82,393 188,430 
Tennessee ...... 45,372 25,758 9,241 16,517 
TOW ei. «hike Beier 52,772 279,773 74,806 204,967 
West Virginia.... 15,535 46,609 15,535 31,074 
EVV ISCOMSITIS, ere iets 69,870 89,005 36,366 52,639 
TOtalwinatenceet 810,329 1,634,403 446,763 1,187,640 
Fractional: 
Minnesota ....... 50,000 90,000 35,000 55,000 
INebraska: mie ecces 25,000 30,000 5,000 25,000 
IGANSas Wik.es cteeoice 20,000 40,000 15,000 25,000 
Pennsylvania .... 50,000 40,000 6,000 34,000 
INE Wary Oris. ascran 40,000 24,000 4,000 20,000 
TOLL Rrverccteets ste 995,329 1,858,403 511,763 1,346,640 
*Without Chicago. 140,000 
VOLE Seimei ties b 1,135,329 
Of which Bell 
claim connec- Exclusively 
Bell Independent tion with Independent 
ViHhihetols sinoa soutien 133,263 285,322 109,101 176,221 
IMIChIFAN soeiseuws 103,793 106,049 30,933 75,116 
TNndiaANay .n.hisee es 72,462 216,990 50,065 166,925 
CPHTO DR CYS) sts. oe ciate 100,000 156,000 15,000 141,000 
TowaeC3s) «sae as 26,000 135,000 35,000 100,000 
Missouri—fr. 30,000 40,000 10,000 30,000 
Kentucky—fr. ... 15,000 15,000 2,000 13,000 
Wisconsin—fr. .. 60,000 80,000 33,000 47,000 
Minnesota—fr. .. 6,000 9,000 4,000 5,000 
BY ay ch. ean 055 546,518 1,043,361 289,099 754,262 
*Without Chicago. 140,000 
AMoieeR haa ioc 686,518 


Thus, according to the Government Census, after deducting - 
therefrom all connections claimed by the Bell telephone com- 
pany—the correctness of which we do not admit—there remains 
within five hundred (500) miles of Chicago over 1,300,000 tele- 
phones in daily use and having no access to this metropolis; 
within three hundred (300) miles are over three-quarters of a. 
million of such telephones in service, likewise exclusively Inde- 
pendent. 


Independent Telegshones—Within 300 Mile Radius of Chicago per 
Government Report—Census 1907. 


municate with the trade metropolis of the West. The fact 
that so many of the telephones are exclusively Independent, 
while others are bound to the Bell company by contracts which 
will not be likely to be renewed if Independent connections are 
furnished, is a strong argument which undoubtedly had its 
influence upon the committee which had to consider the ele- 
ments capable of producing a success for the Chicago Tunnel 
system. 
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Bell Company Stirs Up Druggists to Fight Kinloch Com- 
. pany. 

An example of the unfair methods of competition used by 
the Bell telephone company in its efforts to harass and injure 
the business of Independents is the effort to set up an agitation 
amongst the druggists of St. Louis against the Kinloch Tele- 
phone Company. Asa result of a movement started, it is un- 
derstood, by F. J. MacDonald, chairman of the grievance com- 
mittee of the National Druggists Association, a number of St. 
Louis druggists recently asked the Kinloch company to put slot 
machine telephones in their stores, stating that the public is 
abusing the unlimited service privilege granted by the Kinloch 
company. Mr. MacDonald was for a long time employed by 
the Bell telephone company and has toured the country in the 
interests of that corporation educating the druggists to use pay 
station telephones instead of granting the public free service. 
His experience in this work, it is alleged, makes him a valuable 
tool of the Bell interests in their local fight against the Kinloch. 
The situation seems to have been practically settled, however, 
by the prompt response of the Kinloch management which states 
clearly the position of the company, in the following letter sent 
to the druggists by general manager H. Linton Reber: 


“The telephone has become a business necessity and a social 
and domestic convenience and protection, 

“For twenty years the Bell telephone companies had a monop- 
oly of the business. Its policy in St. Louis, as well as throughout 
this country, was restrictive and arbitrary. Its charges for tele- 
phones were so high that only a few people—the rich and exclu- 
sive class—could afford to pay the rates, and that, too, for serv- 
ice which was unsatisfactory; complaints received little attention. 

“There was no effort made in this city to extend the serv- 
ice outside of a very limited district. Conditions became intoler- 
able twelve years ago, and, finding no relief could be secured 
from the monopoly, a number of our citizens organized an inde- 
pendent company—the Kinloch—for the purpose. of furnishing 
the city with adequate and reliable telephone service at reason- 
able rates, rates about one-half those charged by the existing 
company for like service, and thus place this indispensable util- 
ity within the reach of everyone, instead of the favored few, as 
heretofore; and at the same time obtain courteous treatment and 
prompt attention to complaints. 

“Your attention is called to the fact that after twenty years 
of absolute monopoly there were only about 3,500 telephone sub- 
scribers in this city. 

“Ten years ago the Kinloch began operation with but one kind 
of service. That was unlimited service to all classes of sub- 
scribers. 

“Under such contract with all of its subscribers, the Kinloch 
now has ten times as many telephones as its competitor had 
at the end of twenty years of monopoly. 

“We could not have enjoyed this remarkable growth without 
the support and approval of you and our other subscribers, both 
as to our rates and service. 

“From the beginning of competition the other company, from 
time to time, made changes in its rate schedules, but no one 
change was a clear proposition, until recently, when they were 
forced to meet our rates for like service, thereby acknowledging 
their former charges had been excessive for a great number of 
years. 


“The members of your association will readily recall the unrea- 
sonable rates which, and only under which, you could secure 
service from our competitors. Just a few years ago you had to 
accept a ten cent (10c) slot machine, without a commission, or 
do without service. 

“Tf the rate charged for service before the advent of the Kin- 
loch was in force, with the present number of telephones in St. 
Louis, our citizens would be paying over $2,000,000 a year more 
than the present cost to them, 

“The Kinloch has secured you good and reliable service at rea- 
sonable rates, and now you ask us to change our policy, which 
has been in force since we began operation. Why? 

“The only stated reason seems to be the public abuse of the 
courtesy extended, viz.: free use of your telephone. 

“Let us consider this complaint: 

“The Kinloch contract provides for your use and your business 
use only. It did not contemplate, nor does it allow nonsubscrib- 
ers or the general public the free use of the service. 

“This is an abuse the company had a right to object to, but 
does not do so, believing that only your patrons and customers 
would be allowed by you the privilege of using your telephone. 

“The druggist can absolutely control this use, granting or 
refusing the privilege as he sees fit; can even have the telephone 
moved to a position where he alone can use it. 

“Now, while the service does not cost the druggist any more, 
whether the telephone is used ten times a day or 100 times a 
day, the operation does cost the company ten times more in the 
latter instance than the former case. In other words, the cost to 
the company of operation increases with the number of calls. 
requiring more operators, more equipment, more maintenance, 
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etc., so that the company has the better reason to complain of 
the excessive use of the telephone. 

“The druggist could work no real hardship by refusing the use 
of his telephone to any but patrons, for the reason: Our rates 
are within the reach of everyone—as low as 6% cents a day for 
unlimited residence service, 

“There might be another reason why you ask for slot machines: 
the hope to get a profit from the telephone. 

“We do not believe you give this reason much weight, and 
would consider it unfair and unbusinesslike, just as your patron 
would to charge him a profit for the use of the telephone, when 
he already has paid a profit on your sales. In other words, you 
could not expect your patrons, or the physicians doing business 
with you, to pay for, or give you a@ profit on your telephone. 

“Of course, they understand you can get no other than a slot 
machine from the other company. 

“The policy of the Kinloch, since its beginning, has been un- 
limited service to all. It was with this existing condition that 
all our contracts were written. 

“As you represent less than 1 per cent of our subscribers, in 
fairness to the remaining 99 per cent of our subscribers we 
must not place them in a position where they may be compelled 
to pay a second time to call their telephone, for which they 
have already paid. 

“If we received five cents (5c) for each call from your tele- 
phones, our receipts would be much larger than the rental now 
charged. This increase in revenue we are compelled, by fair- 
ness to our subscribers, to waive for the reasons above set forth. 

“In reference to your suggestion for the Kinloch to adopt the 
use of the coin machine used by the Bell, I desire to state that 
the use of this device might in a measure place us under the 
control of our competitors, or, in other words, it is asking the 
Kinloch to adopt a device and policy that makes the conduct of 
its business dependent, in some degree, upon the consent and 
continued consent of our rivals, and upon further reflection you 
will agree, I believe, with me that such a request is one that is 
unreasonable to expect any company to accede to. 

“We trust that you may reconsider your action in this matter 
and that the deliberations of your association may be guided 
alone by a Spirit of fairness and justice to all concerned. 

“We fully appreciate the annoyance you are occasionally sub- 
jected to by the abuse of the privilege you voluntarily grant and 
will gladly co-operate with you in every reasonable way to put 
an end to this disagreeable result. 

“But you now ask us to adopt a policy which necessitates the 
abandonment of one of the most popular Kinloch policies, and 
which would, if adopted, as stated, in a measure make the suc- 
cessful conduct of our business dependent upon the whim or ca- 
price of our rival, and to what end? Only to enable to break 
up a practice which is wholly a result of your own action and 
completely under your control, and, which could not continue for 
a moment except for your voluntary consent, and if broken up 
in the manner you suggest would incidentally enable you to 
make a profit out of a service intended for you alone. 

“The foregoing reasons, we trust, clearly indicate why we are 
constrained to refuse to comply with your request to install slot 
machines on your telephones.”’’ 


Postmaster-General’s Report on Great Britain’s Telephone 
Systems. 


Some interesting figures regarding the telephone business 
in Great Britain are given in the Postmaster-General’s report 
which was recently published in The Electrical Engineer. Ac- 
cording to the report the trunk telephone exchanges open 
numbered 598, an increase of 47; during the year 141 trunk 
circuits were opened, making a total of 2,526. The capital 
expenditure on the trunk telephone system was increased by 
£736,138 to £4,682,796; the total number of conversations 
over trunk lines was 23,502,024, an increase of 6.86%. The 
gross revenue from inland calls was £573,883, an increase of 
7.25%, and the average receipts per conversation were 5.86d. 
Continental calls brought in a revenue of £22,125, an increase 
of £938. The revenue for the year was £1,522,442, an 
increase of increase of £139,262, and the expenditure was 
£1,567,570, an increase of £133,219, leaving a net deficit 
of £45,128. 

During the year 102 P. O. telephone exchanges were 
opened in the provinces, and 55 public call offices. con- 
nected with the trunk system. Numerous additions have 
been made to the rural call offices, which are served by 
adapting existing telegraph wires for local telephone 
working. ‘The total number of subscribers to the P. O. 
provincial telephone exchanges at the end of March, ex- 
cluding Glasgow and Brighton, was 12,618, as compared 
with 11,579. The number of subscribers in Glasgow was 
8,525, and the number of stations 15,595; at Brighton 
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the numbers were 1,211 and 1,721. At Glasgow a new 
P. O. central exchange of the latest type is being con- 
structed at a cost of £100,000, to accommodate 10,000 
lines; when this is opened the present, exchange pur- 
chased from the corporation will be closed, as it is worked 


on the call-wire system, and cannot meet the increasing 


requirements of the service with efficiency or economy. 
The Hull municipal telephone system has 2,445 telephones 
(1,850 lines) connected, and that at Portsmouth 2,566 
telephones (1,987 lines). 

The rental of private wires provided by the Post Office 
amounted to £195,243. The London P. O. telephone serv- 
ice comprised 55,125 telephones and 682 call offices, with 
2,417 miles of underground pipes and 447,797 miles of 
wires; 124,571 miles of wire were rented by the National 
Telephone Company. Royalties for telephone licenses 
amounted to £293,828 from the National Telephone Com- 
pany and to £2,618 from other sources. The mileage of 
wire in the Post Office system now amounts to 304,562 for 
telegraphs, 548,694 for telephones, and 193,656 for private 
lines—total 1,046,912 miles—of which 412,434 miles are 
aerial, 623,930 underground, and 10,548 submarine. 


Newspaper Yarn About Big Wire Merger Denied by Postal 
Telegraph Company. 

A New York reporter who got the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, a Bell subsidiary, mixed up with 
the New England Telegraph Company, the New York sub- 
sidiary of the Postal Telegraph Company, was responsible for 
a story which caused a lot of trouble for Postal officials last 
week. As printed, it started off with a statement that the 
New England Telegraph Company was changing its name to 
the Transcontinental Telegraph Company. This part was true, 
but the Bell company holds a controlling interest in the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Company and not the New 
England Telegraph Company, which had its name changed, and 
the story of a big wire merger based on the error is claimed 
to be wholly without foundation. 

The Postal people have sent out a statement both denying 
and ridiculing the report. In this statement they say: “We 
have been independent and will continue to be independent 
and have nothing to do with the telephone company or the 
Western Union and don’t propose to have.” 


Advertising Long-Distance in Michigan. 


A new advertising card which manager F. C. Hughes of the 
Citizens Telephone Company is making use of in his advertising 
campaign at Lansing, Mich., is attracting considerable attention, 
especially among long-distance users. The use of the Bell 
telephone for long-distance communication, especially between 
Lansing and Detroit, had come to be such a habit among politi- 
cians and others, that immediately on the occasion arising for 
a call, it was formerly the custom to use the Bell line, although 
the Citizens company furnishes the same service 15 cents 
cheaper for a three minute conversation. 

On one side of the card is printed a list of the larger cities 
of Michigan, Ohio and Indiana with the number of Independent 
telephones, and in the next column a blank for filling in the 
number of Bell telephones in the same cities. The next col- 
umn shows the toll charged on the Independent line to the 
various points, and the next column is left blank for the 
subscriber to note the Bell toll himself. 

Mr. Hughes finds that the subscribers who are using the Bell 
lines, on noting the cheaper rates of the Citizens company—the 
Bell company has increased some of its rates since the passage 
of the new tax law—will fill in the blank space left for Bell 
rates himself as a reminder that he is to use the other telephone 
for long-distance service. 

The opposite side of the card is left blank for filling in the 
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names and numbers of local telephone users. This is planned 
to be made the means of personal solicitation. One use that 
is being made of it is this: In the office is kept a record of 
all the calls, both local and long distance, that are made for 
every person in the city who hasn’t a Citizens telephone, both 
the names of the parties calling and the number of calls per 
day. It is found that very often the simple expedient of telling 
the party of the number of calls he is missing will land him 
as a subscriber. If that does not do it, often information as. 
to the identity of the parties who are calling for him will do. 
the work. 

On the other hand it is often found advisable not to give 


the names of the parties calling. For instance, if the party is. 


a manufacturer, it may be advisable not to give the names. As. 
to the case of politicians, with whom of course the Capital city 
is filled, and who just now, with a primary election approach- 
ing, are receiving many calls, he is sometimes at a loss to know 
whether to give all the information or not. At any rate, in all 
cases, if one plan doesn’t work another usually does, and when 
he decides to give names, he often makes use of this card, and’ 
it is proving a good piece of advertising. 


Rumor that Morgan is After Other Indiana Properties: 
Denied. 


According to an item printed in the Indianapolis News last 
week, the Morgan interests have a man in Indiana who is ne- 
gotiating for the purchase of other Independent telephone- 
plants besides the ones which were taken over a few weeks. 
ago. It is said plans are on foot for acquiring the Inde- 
pendent properties at Logansport, South Bend, Ft. Wayne, Perw 
and Lafayette, and that announcement that the deal has been: 
completed probably will be made by the first of April. 

William Fortune, president of the Indianapolis Telephone- 
Company, which recently passed into the hands of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., and who just returned from New York, where he 
had been called in connection with the telephone business, said’ 
that he had no knowledge of the deal reported to be pending.. 
If anything of that kind was on foot, he did not know it. 

Theodore Thorward, president of the Home Telephone Com- 
pany, South Bend, also emphatically states that there is no: 
truth in the report. 


Ohio Company Increased Gross Income and Cut Down: 
Operating Expenses in 1909. 


A decided increase is shown in the net earnings of the- 
Lancaster (Ohio) Telephone Company for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1909. Manager Smith in preparing his report shows- 
that the company has increased the number of telephones over- 
300 in the year. The business increased especially during the- 
latter part of the year, so that the company was hardly able- 
to supply the needs of the customers. 

The Lancaster Telephone Company has in all about 2,500 tele- 
phones both in the city and country. The Bremen exchange: 
boasts of over 500, and Pickerington has 150 more. The in-- 
crease in gross receipts was about 40 per cent above the previous: 
year. The expenses of operation have been dcreased consid- 
erably, making the report very good in every respect. Exten-- 
sions will shortly be made through the entire county of Fair-. 
field. 


_—_—_ 


Freak Legislation Proposed in New York. 


Assemblyman Jacob Levy of New York has introduced into: 
the legislature a bill to. compel telephone and telegraph com- 
panies operating within the state to furnish their subscribers. 
monthly statements showing the number of messages used, and’ 
the names and telephone numbers of all persons, firms and’ 
corporations called by them.. The bill carries with it a fine of 
$100.for each violation and action to recover the penalty can be- 
instituted by a subscriber in any court in the state. 


The South Dakota Convention 


Members of the South Dakota Independent Telephone As- 
sociation met on Wednesday and Thursday, January 12 and 13. 
Men from many Independent plants in the state were present 
and there were a large number of visitors from other sec- 
tions. 

The following is the official program of the meeting: 


Wednesday, January 12, 1910, 


Convention called to order. 
Welcome—Geo. W. Burnside, Mayor of Sioux Falls. 
Response—E. R. Buck, Hudson. 
President’s Address—Hon. C. B. Kennedy, Canton. 
Report of Secretary for the past year—E. R. Buck, Hudson. 
Executive session. s 
Evening. 


Address—Franklin H. Reed, Editor Telephony, Chicago, Ill. 
Open Parliament. 

Is it good policy for local exchanges to construct through lines 
with their neighbors and engage in the short haul toll business. 
Leaders—M. Ryan, A. Ring. 

Would a merger of the Independent Local Exchanges with the 
Independent Toll Companies be a good thing for the Independent 
cause? Leaders—C, H. Smith, E. A. Bruce. 

Question Box. 


Thursday, January 13, 1910. 


How to make a telephone system pay—A. S. Hall, Redfield. 
Will the “BELL” get everything—P. C. Cockerill, Sioux City. 
Paper—H. P. Hartwell, Irene. 

The Telephone Business—J. B, Collins, Wessington Springs. 
Telephone Troubles—F. A. Patton, Artesian. 

Executive session. 

Choosing place for next convention. 


Evening. 
Unfinished business. 
Open Parliament. 


Telephone directories. Leaders—J. J. Henrich, J. G. Funston. 

Is free exchange of messages between local exchanges justifiable? 
Leaders—J. A. Steninger, J. L. Kehm. 
Telephone insurance—Theo. Holein, J. B. Collins. 

Question Box. 

Banquet at Cataract Hotel. 

One of the papers which attracted particular interest was 
that of Mr. Cockerill, who discussed, the subject, “Will the Bell 


Get Everything,” saying in part: 


“We are just as strong as we ever were, with possibly a 
few exceptions in the central part of Iowa. The Iowa Bell 
had to do something in our state; we had them practically 
down and out. I do not understand why some of the boys got 
scared after the storm had passed and we had everything 
going our way. 

“Following are a few figures I have compiled in regard to 
the comparison of the Independent and Bell telephone interests 
in Iowa: 


“The report of the state on telegraph and telephone companies 
shows that the Independent companies have 220,918 telephones, 
and the Bell approximately 71,320 telephones. These figures 
give them credit for all they have bought since the report was 
issued, otherwise they would only have 52,059 telephones in 
Iowa. They have 14,063 miles of pole line, and the Independ- 

_ents have 60,042 miles of pole line, or over four times as many 
miles as they have. 


“These figures are very gratifying to me, and should be 
to every Independent telephone man in the field. The Bell tele- 
phone company would have to have twice or three times the 
capital it now has to purchase all the Independent telephone 
companies in operation, and then after having made all the 
purchases of the different companies, what would it own? It 
would have the physical property. Now what would become 
of all the men who are interested in the telephone business? 
I presume some will say, work for the big company or live 
off the interest of their money; this would not be so with 
the large majority of telephone men. They would in a short 
time start into the telephone business in competition with the 
same people who bought them out. Why? Because the public 
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demands competition in the telephone business to a certain 
extent. In Sioux City, the old Home company sold out to 
the Bell in 1897. The Bell company raised its rates, and had a 
monopoly for five years. In 1903 the people of Sioux City voted 
a franchise to the Sioux City Telephone Company, and a com- 
plete Independent plant was installed in 1904. At the time 
the Sioux City plant was completed the Bell plant had ap- 
proximately 2,300 subscribers. The Independent company start- 
ed with 2,100 subscribers, and today it has 5,100 subscribers, 
while the Bell list of subscribers is below the 2,000 mark as 
nearly as we have been able to figure it. 

“When we look back ten or twelve years, and consider how 
small we were, and what a small chance we had of ever be- 
ing large enough to bother our opponents, we ought to all feel 
that we are large and strong enough now to leave them out 
of consideration entirely. 

“They had the first chance, and a good many years the 
start of all of us, and yet we are stronger than they are. They 
may have unlimited capital at their command, but we as In- 
dependent telephone operators have a vast majority of the 


Judge C. B. Kennedy. 


people on our side, which gives us the advantage by large odds. 
And we give good service at a reasonable rate, making us a 
favorite with the public. . 

“I think the time will come, and it is not far off, when there 
will be some kind of an agreement between all Indpendent 
telephone companies whereby they cannot sell to the opposition, 
and furthermore will not want to sell. There is money in the 
telephone business if properly operated and managed.” 

The banquet on Thursday evening was a cheerful affair. 
Judge C. B. Kennedy, retiring president of the association, led 
on the program with an interesting address on the “Present, 
Past and Future.” J. C. Kelsey spoke in his usual happy vein 
on “Wireless.” J. J. Nate gave some reminiscenses which were 
thoroughly appreciated, and Mr. J. P. Cracraft discussed the 
“Relation of the Manufacturer to the Association.” 

The new president of the association is Mr. A. S. Hall of 
Redfield. Dr. E. R. Buck of Hudson was re-elected secretary, 
a post which he has steadily held for some time. Next year 
the convention will meet at Redfield, S. D., on a date to be 
announced by the executive committee. 


Manufactures and Sales 


The Chicago Electrical Show. 

The Chicago Electrical Show, which opened last Saturday, 
eclipses all previous shows, both in the number and variety of 
exhibits, and the nature of decorations. Between ten and fif- 
teen thousand people were present on the opening day and 
they were unanimous in their expressions of approval. One 
man was heard to remark that it was worth double the price 
of admission. 

In the decorations this year a scintillating effect is used. 
Streamers of different colors interspersed with tinsel, are sus- 
pended from the ceiling, a background of blue being hung 
above them. Three searchlights, at each end of the hall, 
throw rays of various colors on the streamers. The lights 
sweeping from one side of the hall to the other produce an 
ever changing spectacle of beauty. 

The illumination scheme is carefully worked out, shades 
which harmonize with the general color scheme, being used 
on all lamps. 

The leading feature of the show is the Wright Aeroplane, 
owned by the U. S. Government, and in charge of men de- 
tailed from the Signal Service. It is suspended in the center 
of the Coliseum, and attracts.crowds of interested persons, 
who ply the men in charge, with numerous questions. 

There are a number of special days set aside for the various 


Booth of the Stromberg-Carlson Company at the Chicago 
Electrical Show. 


branches of the electrical industry. Next Tuesday, January 
25, has been designated as “Telephone Day,” and it is ex- 
pected that a great many telephone men will be in attendance 

One of the most complete telephone exhibits at the show, is 
that of the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Among the intercommunicating sets are several of the 
new flush type. Some of these sets are equipped with the 
hand telephone sets, and desk telephones are also used. Among 
the other telephone sets, which are shown, are a switching 
set for farmer’s lines, extension bells, combination hand sets, 
the compact type of farmer’s telephone sets, harmonic sets, and 
new house sets for a five and ten party system. An at- 
tractive feature about the transmitters on exhibition is the 
use of the glass mouthpiece which the company placed on the 
market some time ago. A demonstration of the railroad dis- 
patching system is given, using a miniature flagging signal. 
The various types of mine and railroad telephones are also 
on exhibition. Several types of private branch exchange 
switchboards are shown. The entire arrangement of the dis- 


play is attractive, and the booth is well filled at all times with 
people interested in telephony. 

The Swedish-American Telephone Manufacturing Company 
had one of the most interesting telephone exhibits at the show. 
A new type of transmitter which has just been perfected is 
shown, as is also a new magneto wall set. 

The well known Padio telephone holder is very much in 
evidence and attracts much favorable comment. Another spe- 
cialty which is well received is the table for the desk stand 
telephone. 

Various types of farm telephone sets are on exhibition, and 
switchboards of the well known Swedish-American type are 
also shown. 

In addition to these, a complete line of telephone apparatus, 
such as jacks, plugs, keys, generators, etc., is exhibited. A 
feature about the transmitters on the instrument exhibited 
is a rubber mouthpiece, which has lately been developed. 
Many inquiries are received at the booth regarding the various 
Swedish-American products. 

The Telechronometer Company, of Rochester, N. Y., had a 
complete working telechronometer system to demonstrate to 
visitors this system of measuring telephone service. The cen- 
tral office equipment exhibit is large enough to take care of 
10,000 subscriber’s lines. The telechronometer is installed in 
connection with two single and one party lines, connected to 
a switchboard and master clock. One of the advantages of 
this system of measuring service on a party line is that when- 
ever a party listens, the telechronometer records, and the per- 
son is therefore charged for the listening. 

The Acme Wire Company, New Haven, Conn., showed in- 
sulating wire, field coils, electro-magnet and machine wound 
coils in general. 

G. M. Gest has as his exhibit a brick manhole, into which 
is led on one side nine way vitrified clay conduit, and on the 
other side, nine way fibre conduit. Various types of both fibre . 
and clay conduit are also shown. 


Stromberg Electric Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, ex- 
hibited its new electric chronograph. This is an electrically op- 
erated time recorder for shop and general office use. The 
company had on exhibition the master clock and the various 
models of the chronograph connected so as to give an actual 
demonstration. This system is used for recording employes 
in and out of the factory, time cost keeping and also for 
general office use. 

The Collins Wireless Telephone Company exhibited its ap- 
paratus. The company’s exhibit and literature seems to be 
principally arranged for the purpose of advancing the sale of 
its stock. 

The National Carbon Company has a general educational 
exhibit of its various carbon products, such as battery carbons, 
transmitter carbons, carbons for lightning arresters, etc. Of 
course, the Columbia dry battery was very much in evidence. 
In addition to the carbon, and dry batteries mentioned, a full 
line of carbons for various electric products is shown. 

Stoltz Electrophone Company has a number of demonstra- 
tions to explain its well known electrophone for helping the 
deaf to hear. 


Mathias Klein & Sons Company have an attractive booth at 
which is shown samples of each of the tools manufactured and 
sold by this widely known firm. Among the new specialties 
shown are the combination plier, which combines in one tool 
a side cutting plier, a duplex wire splitter and an insulation 
skinner. The new terminal wrench and Kelin’s new Chicago 
Grip are also shown. A working model of the Wasson Reel 
is prominently displayed. 

A new departure for this firm is its line of electricians’ and 
mechanical books, 
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The Clay Products Company, represented by Mr. E. F. Kirk- 
patrick, shows single and multiple duct clay conduit. The 
sign over the booth advises visitors to “Ask Kirk.” 

The Hahl Pneumatic Clock Company has a complete pneu- 
matic clock system in operation. It consists of a pneumatic 
master clock with various styles of secondary clocks. Several 
other styles of master clocks are also exhibited. 

The National Electric Specialty Company, of Toledo, Ohio, 
demonstrates the Vac-M lightning arrester by means of a spark 
coil. To further show its qualities, a lightning arrester of 
‘another type is bridged in the circuit and the difference in 
action between the two types can be clearly seen. 

The company also shows a full line of the Ritetite 
soldering wire joints and line duplex cartridges. 

The American Steel and Wire Company exhibits its differ- 
ent products for the various branches of the electrical in- 
dustry. 

Stanley & Paterson of New York exhibited their complete 
line, a special feature was the company’s wireless battery holder. 

The Electric Storage Battery Company, of Philadelphia, ex- 
hibits’ its well known Chloride Accumulator. 

The Driver-Harris Wire Company shows 
magnet wire and resistance wire. 

The Westinghouse Company, in addition to the complete 
line of electrical apparatus, shows its various types of storage 
batteries. It also exhibits the different meters which it has 
recently placed on the market. 


self- 
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Causes of Troubles and Methods of Removing Them. 


It is hard to remedy trouble by talking or writing about 
it, but like other hard things it is sometimes accomplished 
and very well attended to. The latest proof of this is in the 
booklet of the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing 
Company, which bears the title “Troubles—Their Cause and 
How to Remedy.” The value of this booklet is proven from 
the following abstract taken at random: 

“Can call and receive ring, but cannot talk. To remedy: 

“Look for loose connections or broken wires in transmitter 
circuit, going over connections on back of door and on bat- 
teries. Examine hinge connections carefully. Inspect the con- 
nections at the receiver connectors and see that they are thor- 
oughly fastened, also the soldered connections and spring con- 
tacts at the switch. Clean the switch contact by passing a 
piece of rather coarse paper between the two, points. 

“The secondary winding of induction coil may be open. To 
test for this defect, connect one side of the series test set 
to the receiver binding posts connected with the secondary 
winding, and the other side of the test set to the 
inside switch contact connected with the other side of 
the secondary winding. A ring of the bell of the test set will 
determine if the winding of the secondary is not open. 

“The winding may be short-circuited. To determine this 
use the receiver and battery test as described for the ringer 
and generator trouble. The receiver or the receiver cord may 
be open. Take a pair of wires from one cell of battery and 
attach one of these leads to one of the receiver posts. Tap 
the other receiver post with the other battery lead, while hold- 
ing the receiver to the ear. If the receiver and the receiver 
cord are O.K. a click will be audible. If this is not heard, 
it will be necessary to carry the test still further to determine 
if the trouble is in the receiver proper, or in the cord. To 
do this, unscrew the rubber shell and make the same tests 
from a point where the receiver cord connects directly with 
the receiver winding. If the trouble is found in the induc- 
tion coil or the receiver, we would advise returning the de- 
fective part to the factory for repairs.” 

The booklet is strictly one of utility containing no adver- 
tising matter whatever. Copies may be secured at the nomi- 
nal price of 10 cents by writing to the company’s offices at 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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System With the Sumter Company. 

The Sumter Telephone Manufacturing Company, of Sumter, 
S. C., is one of the manufacturing companies which believes 
thoroughly in system which does not involve red tape. The 
offices of this company are provided with all modern devices 
which are conducive of system and which at the same time 
eliminate red tape. Orders and accounts are handled with ac- 


Mr. E. H. Rhame. 


curacy and speed and the company is frequently complimented 
on the service. which the order and bookkeeping department 
render. These departments are in charge of E. H. Rhame, the 
assistant secretary of the company. Mr. Rhame has been con- 
nected with the company since its organization in 1900, and from 
the start has made a favorable impression upon the officials of 
the company. He is keeping pace with the company’s increas- 
ing business and will undoubtedly continue the good work and 
aid in keeping the Sumter company amongst the foremost 
in the ranks of Independent telephone manufacturers. 


Graffis’s Gleanings. 

New York, Jan. 17—Advocates of the good “old-fashioned” 
winter are already beginning to “back tp.” New York had 
over fourteen inches of snow in twenty-four hours last Fri- 
day and Saturday, and, as a result, traffic was badly impeded 
and everything was more or less at a_ standstill—that is, 
everything except telephone service. The New York Telephone 
Company (let us pause to observe once more how the dear 
old Bell is advertising, these days) promptly published this 
suggestion in the New York press: 

“Two weeks ago we told how the telephone proved a real 
‘friend in need’ during the Christmas blizzard; how the Street 
Cleaning Department organized its work of snow removal by 
telephone; and how holiday greetings were sent over the tele- 
phone wires. 

“The snowstorm has visited the city again. With all other 
methods of communication hampered by the present storm, the 
telephone has taken up the burden of the city’s communication, 
and the increased volume of telephone traffic is being handled 
smoothly and without delay. 

“It is only in such an emergency as this that the full value 
of telephone service is realized. Delays are explained, engage- 
ments postponed, and business that is ordinarily thought to 
require a personal interview is satisfactorily closed by tele- 
phone.” 

Independent telephone managers might do worse than to 
emulate the Bell in this matter of inserting timely suggestions 
in their local papers. 
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John C. Wilson, who was one of the king-bee telegraphers 
of a few years ago, is now proprietor of the Automatic Time 
Stamp Company of Boston—manufacturers of the well-known 
“Timeometer” for recording elapsed time on telephone toll 
messages. He believes that the telephone will soon entirely sup- 


plant the telegraph and has for some time past been devoting 


his time and talents toward certain important improvements 
which he expects to be able to announce shortly in the tele- 
phonic art. 


The S. B. Condit Electric Company of Boston is now sole 
selling agent for the Chase-Shawmut specialties, including the 
ground clamp and cable hangers which are so widely known 
throughout the telephone field. Secretary-Manager Nichols of 
the Chase-Shawmut Company at Newburyport is assisting 
Mr. Condit in his selling campaign. 


Manager C. H. Bowen of the Collyer Insulated Wire Com- 
pany at Pawtucket, R. I., recently completed a successful busi- 
ness tour of the Central West. 


The Phillips Insulated Wire Company of Pawtucket, con- 
templates the erection of an important addition to its already 
extensive and very up-to-date factory. 


Manager J. J. Comer of the Tel-musici Company, Baltimore, 
Md., says that they received over 200 inquiries from telephone 
men all over the world, as a result of the description of 
their Chicago convention exhibit, which was published in 
TELEPHONY. 


The fine establishment of the National Electrical Supply Com- 
pany at Washington, D. C., was destroyed by fire recently. The 
company is still debating about its business future and tem- 
porarily is out of business. 


J. A. McCoy, now sole proprietor of the Cameron Appliance 
Company at Everett, Mass., a suburb of Boston, was for 
twenty years superintendent of construction for the Bell Tele- 
phone Company in the home of the parent Bell company— 
Boston. He is the originator and introducer of many ingenious 
specialties which have revolutionized certain branches of out- 
side telephone construction work. 


The writer knows of a well-equipped modern telephone plant 
which offers for sale all of its dies, tools, patents, etc., and the 
good will of an established business which has been conducted 
for some years On a conservative business. The owners are 
and always have been chiefly interested in other forms of man- 
ufacturing. 


Iwan Bros. recently removed from Streator, Ill, to 
South Bend, Ind., where they have a large and convenient new 
factory built expressly for their purposes. They are now pre- 
pared to furnish the celebrated Iwan post hole augers promptly 
to all telephone purchasers. 


Telephone manufacturers will be interested in some new-style 
induction coils, ringers and parts which, the Acme Wire Com- 
pany of New Haven is featuring along with its well-known 
magnet wire. Manager Hartpence was able to report a very 
prosperous year’s business at the annual meeting of his company 
on the 15th inst, and he is willing to admit that 1910 looks 
even better. 


H. P. Elliott, treasurer of the Elliott Addressing Machine 
Company of Boston, with branches in practically all of the large 
cities, is a fine type of the clean, clear-headed young business 
men who are coming to the front, these days. He is a son 
of the inventor of the addressing machine which bears that 
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name, and he was until recently manager of the Chicago branch 
of the company. They are about ready with a proposition which 
will be of interest to manufacturing and operating telephone 
companies in regard to the addressing of circular matter, cata- 
logs, subscribers’ monthly statements, etc. 


The William Schollhorn Company of New Haven, Conn., 
is arranging to produce shortly several new types of its widely 
known drop forged nippers and pliers. 


President McNamee of the Bay State Insulated Wire Com- 
pany at Hyde Park, Boston, is one of the foremost politicians 


of New England, having served several terms as mayor of 


Cambridge. He took an especially keen interest in the re- 
cent mayoralty campaign in Boston and contributed valuable 
service to the re-election of John Fitzgerald. 


The Marshall Electric Company has moved from Hyde Park, 
Mass., to Hartford, Conn. 


Frank Field of Cambridge, Mass., is looking for a partner 
who has two or three thousand dollars to invest with him in 
the manufacture of the Field tree insulator for electric light, 
power and telephone wires. 


INDIANA RusBBerR & INSULATED WirE Company, Jonesboro, 
Ind., has issued a calendar which gives a striking representa- 
tion of the South American forests and the different stages 
in the preparation of rubber from the time it is taken out of 
the tree until ready to ship in large chunks of gum. The 
users of the well-known Paranite and Peerless rubber covered’ 
wires and cables manufactured by the Indiana Rubber & In- 
sulated Wire Company seldom bestow a thought on the sav- 
ages in the forests along the Amazon who started the process, 
and it is for this reason that the company’s calendar may be- 
especially interesting. 


Tue Keurrer & Esser Company, New York and Chicago,. 
have issued a booklet of information which appeals particularly 
to surveyors; also an elaborate catalog of measuring instru- 
ments and draughting supplies. K. & E. slide rules and’ 
draughting materials are used. all over the country, and have- 
a high reputation. 


H. G. Pape, Etecrric & MANUFACTURING ComMPANY, Buffalo, . 
N. Y., manufactures an attachment for telephone receivers 
and a mouthpiece which are claimed to improve the capacity 
of the instruments for the production of speech. This result 
is said to be accomplished by the proportioning of the sound — 
chambers, and design of the curves which determine the shape - 
of the attachments. 

Nee 

MowAwk EL ectric ComPANy, 310 Broadway, Albany, N. Y., 
manufactures a tungsten lamp transformer for electric sign - 
lighting. By its use the company reports that operators of 
signs can save 70 per cent in cost over carbon lamps. 


Cheer Up! 

McRoy Clay Works, 445 The Rookery, Chicago, has issued” 
a calendar blotter for January, which carries a prescription : 
that will cure the blues, gruffness, grouch, pessimism, doubt, - 
worry, ingrowing brains, and half the other ills that flesh is - 
heir to. It’s a good thing to have on the desk, or show sub- 
scribers. 


Removal of Siemens & Halske’s New York Office. 
Dr. Karl George Frank, New York representative for Sie- - 
mens & Halske, announces the removal of his office to 50> 
Church street, room number 2068, on the twentieth floor of 


the Hudson Terminal building. 


Telephone Patents 


Conducted by Max W. Zabel 


HEAT “COIL. 
M. L. Coursen, East Orange, N. J., patent 944,540, Dec. 
28, 1909, assigned to Western Electric Co. 

The heat coil here patented is non-reversible but is self- 
soldering. It, however, has a reversible member which is 
part thereof. 

The metallic shell 1, carries the coil 2 and is fastened in 
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the insulation 4, which in turn is secured in the shell 3. 
A reversible pin 5, screw-threaded at each end, can have 
either extremity screwed into the shell 1. The tube 7 is 
soldered to the pin 5 and is moved inwardly by the pro- 
tector springs when the heat of the coil 2 melts the solder. 
Then the tube fastens itself to the pin 5 in this new position 
when the solder cools and reversing the pin 5 places the 
coil in condition for further use. 
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TRANSMISSION SYSTEM. 

Isidore Kitsee, Philadelphia, Pa., patent 942,332, Dec. 7, 1909. 

In this system it is claimed that the resistance through 
the dielectric between conductors must be at least twice the 
resistance of one of the individual conductors. The mutual 
capacity between the conductors shall be great and greatly 
preponderate, by at least 50%, over the absolute or self- 
capacity of an individual conductor. Conductors can thereby 
be made much smaller than those now in use to obtain the 
large resistance it is claimed. 


MOUTHPIECE STERILIZING ATTACHMENT. 

W. Williams, Hopkinsville, Ky., patent 944,397, Dec. 28, 1909. 

This device consists of two perforated bulbs connected 
by a tube. One bulb carries sterilizing material and the 
other bulb is secured to a flaring cap. This cap has clasps 
that are used to fasten the entire device in the mouthpiece, 
the bulb having the sterilizing material projecting toward 
the rear of the mouthpiece. 


BLECERIC’ DROP SIGNAL. 
Amos F. Dixon, Chicago, Ill., patent 944,545, Dec. 28, 1909, 
assigned to Western Electric Co. 

This drop signal consists of the core c and coil d. An 
extension b of the core c is provided and supports a swinging 
shutter a. A return pole piece screwed to the core at one 
end extends up and along the top edge of the coil to a 
point slightly forward of the insulating plate. The brass 
plate f is fastened to the return pole piece. When a call 
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comes in, the shutter is magnetized to the same polarity as 
the extension b, and is repelled into the dotted position shown, 
where it is held by the attractive effort of the return pole 
piece. When the current ceases in coil b, the shutter returns 
to its normal position. 
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TELEPHONE TRANSMITTER. 
S. A. Duvall, South Bend, Ind., patent 945,023, Jan. 4, 1910. 
This transmitter comprises the diaphragm 8 which is 
screwed to the button 20 made of the same material as the 
diaphragm. The button 20 is screwed to a pin 19, which is 
a part of the electrode 12, 14, through the interposition of 
the mica plate 16. A cup 10 is closed by this mica plate 
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and carries the carbon granules. “A rear electrode 13 is 
held by the pin 22 in the rearwardly extension 21 of the cup 
10. Other features will be apparent. 


MOUTHPIECE. 
E. H. Long, Los Angeles, Cal., patent 943,946, Dec. 21, 1909. 
This mouthpiece is constructed in two pieces. The front 
cylindrical outwardly flaring member is made of some in- 
sulating material of the ordinary shape. Screw threads are 
provided on a separate metallic piece having lugs for at- 
taching to the front cylindrical member. 


LOCKOUT TEEBPHONE PARTY LINE SYSTEM. 
C. E. Nicholas, Columbus, Ohio, patent 944,460, Dec. 28, 
1909, assigned to Nicholas Telephone Selector 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

A selecting device is placed at each substation, forming 
one terminal of the local circuit and is adapted to be en- 
gaged by a movable contact arm. A pivoted polarized 
magnet is connected to the arm to actuate it relative to 
the contact terminal at each movement of the magnet in 
one direction. A locking member engages the arm to retain 

it in its adjusted position. 
TELEPHONE CABINET. 
W. M. Bruce, Jr., Springfield, Ohio, patent 944,412, 
28, 1909. 

This cabinet has a compartment in the rear in which the 

coil ¢ and condenser d can be mounted. The cover plate a’ 
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closes this compartment and carries a box b within which 
the other equipment is to be placed. The cover b* closes the 
box b and is locked in place by the catch b®. A screw passing 
through the plate a’ and engaging the stud a® secures the 
cover plate in place. 


Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state- 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 


PERSONAL. 


B. F. AGNEW has been appointed manager over all the busi- 
ness of the Shiloh Mutual Telephone Company at Camden, Ill. 


JONATHAN TAYLOR, of Rydal, Kansas, has been appointed 
manager of the Farmers Telephone Company of that place, to 
succeed G, M. Bowling. 


T. A. WHITAKER has been made manager of the Southern 
Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company at Portsmouth, Va., to 
fill the vacancy left by Henry L. Hudgins. 


MR. F. B. SCHRADER, who was at one time chief engineer and 
general superintendent for the Cuyahoga Telephone Company at 
Cleveland, is now division superintendent for the New York 
Telephone Company at Jersey City, N. J. 


W. GILBERT THOMPSON, for eight years general manager of 
the Hamilton Telephone Company at Hamilton, Ohio, has re- 
signed that position to take up work in connection with the 
special work being carried on by the Ohio Independent Asso- 
ciation. 


F. S. EATON, for some time manager of the Waxahachie Tele- 
phone Company, Waxahachie, Texas, has resigned, and will go 
to Los Angeles, California, where he will enter the employ of the 
Independent Telephone Company. P. Harbin of Waxahachie will 
succeed Mr. Eaton. 


MYRON C. SKINNER has been appointed manager of the 
Orion Telephone Company at Orion, Michigan, to succeed H. BE. 
Goette, who resigned because of other business interests which 
prevented him giving the necessary time to the telephone com- 
pany. The company is making arrangements to go into new and 
larger quarters. 


MR. FRANK GRIBLING is now engineer for the Cuyahoga, suc- 
ceeding Al. Morse, who becomes assistant city treasurer under 
the new administration. 


MR. O. F. FRENCH, formerly general manager for the Cuyahoga 
Telephone Company at Cleveland and more recently with the 
Provincial Telephone System at Winnipeg, is now with the Com- 
mercial Department of the New York Telephone Company. 


MR. JAMES WOLFF, Chicago manager of the New York In- 
sulated Wire Company, has been made chairman of subdivision 
No. 31 of the new ways and means committee of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce. This subdivision represents electrical 
goods, fixtures and wire. 


MR. L. A. DOLAN has been appointed plant superintendent, the 
duties of which position he will fill in addition to those of engi- 
neer of the Nova Scotia Telephone Company. Mr. Dolan will con- 
tinue to make his headquarters at Halifax, N. S. He was for- 
merly connected with the engineering department of the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Company. 

MR. P. W. RABER, formerly of Raber & Watson, now the 
Crawford Cedar Company, of Menominee, Mich., leaves on Feb- 
ruary 5 for a trip around the world. At the meeting of the North- 
western Cedarmen’s Association last week a motion was carried 
to forward Mr. Raber, to be delivered on board the ship on the 
date of sailing from San Francisco, a telegram expressing the best 
wishes of the Association for a pleasant journey and safe return. 

MR. EDWARD SCHWARZ has recently accepted a position with 
the Lodge and Shipley Machine Tool Company of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. He will assist Mr. Lodge in designing improvements in 
factory methods and products. 

Mr. Schwarz is well known in the telephone field, particualrly 
among the manufacturers, as an ingenious and competent shop 
man, After working as superintendent of the old Hureka factory 
he went with the Kellogg company as master mechanic, and in 
1904 left this place to go to Antwerp, Belgium, as general superin- 
tendent of the Antwerp Telephone & Electrical Works. He re- 
turned from Europe last fall, having added a comprehensive fund 
of up-to-date European factory methods to his knowledge. 


NEW COMPANIES. 


OIL TROUGH, ARK.—The Oil Trough Telephone Company has 
filed articles of incorporation with the Secretary of State. The 
incorporators are V. Y. Cook, president; Paul Butler, vice-presi- 
dent; M. Morrow, secretary, and V. Cook, treasurer. The com- 
pany purposes to construct a line from Oil Trough to Newport, 
Elmo, Dunning, Rosie, Salado, Jamestown, Hutson and Bates- 
ville. Capital stock is placed at $1,000. 

DELONG, ILL.—The Delong and Burnside Telephone Company 
is the name of a new incorporation recently chartered. A cap- 
ital of $1,000 is held and the incorporators are William McCoy, 
Hdwin Cramer, A. H. Cramer, J. A. Brown and W. H. Tucker. 

HAZELTON, IA.—Among the articles of incorporation filed with 
the Secretary of State recently, was that of the Hazelton Farm- 
ers’ Telephone Company, with a capital stock of $10,000. The 


incorporators are C. I. Nelson, D. N. King, John D. Allen, E. J. 
Short, George Nibeck, A. G. Koile, C. M. Halbert and Cyril 
Arthand. 


CHESTER, KY.—The Rockcastle River Rural Telephone Com- 


‘pany has been incorporated by J. L. McKnight, J. G. Creek and 


G. B. Angel. 


McHENRY, KY.—The Ohio County Farmers’ Mutual Telephone 
Company was organized with a capital stock of $2,400 by the fol- 
lowing: J. K. Rawlings, Preston Ketrin and C. P. McDaniel, the 
latter as manager. It is understood that the company will build 
lines from McHenry to Hardford and from McHenry to Desplaines. 

GARVIN, MINN.—The Garvin Telephone Company has been 
organized by J. H. Jones, who is president of the company; B. 
Olson, secretary, and Frank Pinckney, treasurer, R. T. Hughes 
is the manager of the company. 

WADENA, MINN.—The Compton Telephone Company is the 
name of a new company incorporated with a capital stock of 
$1,000. John Busch as president; J. T. Anderson, vice-president; 
T. J. Miland, treasurer, and others are the incorporators. 


FLORENCE, MISS.—The Florence Telephone Company is the 
name of a telephone company incorporated by A. P, Dear, R. N. 
Whitfield and others, with a capital stock of $1,000. 


POLSON, MONT.—A new telephone company recently chartered 
is the Polson Telephone & Telegraph Company, incorporated by 
A, J, Lowary and others. 


RAVENA, N. Y.—The State Telephone Company, of Ravena, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. The direc- 
tors of the new company are Harry McK. Curtis, Leonard A. 
Warren, Coxsackie; Jasper K. Hotaling, New Baltimore; Ernest 
L. Haight, Fred C. Bush, George W. Babcock and L. M. Bab- 
cock, of Ravena. 

RALEIGH, N. C.—A charter was issued to the Steel Creek 
Telephone Company, of Mecklenburg county, with a capital stock 
of $5,000. The incorporators are W. H. Davis and others. A 
telephone system will be operated throughout the county with 
principal offices at Shopton, N. C. 

WALES, N. D.—The Wales-Moscow Co-Operative Telephone 
Company is the name of a new company recently incorporated 
with a capital stock of $3,000. Edward Pederson, J. J. Fischer, 
of Wales, and Carl Amoth, of Dresden, are the incorporators. 

LANHAM, TEX. (R. F. D. from Jonesboro)—A new com- 
pany recently incorporated is the Rock House Lanham Tele- 
phone Company chartered recently with a capital stock of $2,000. 
Wm. A. Agee, G. F. Kavanaugh and others are the incorporators. 

SPOKANE, WASH.—The Washington Southern Telephone Com- 
pany, with a capital stock of $100,000, and Charles M. Cooley, 
Charles R. Cushman, Lewis V. Grat, Clarence N. Thomas and 
D. V. Cushman as incorporators, has been chartered. 

MINOCQUA, WIS.—Hall L. Brooks, A. J. Bolger and F. W. 
Rodgers are the incorporators of the Northern Telephone Com- 
pany. The company has an authorized capital stock of $8,000. 


FINANCIAL. 


COVINA, CAL.—The Covina Home Telephone Company is tak- 
iing steps toward raising its capital stock from $50,000 to 
$200,000. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Directors of the Tri-State Telephone 
Company have declared the third semi-annual dividend on common 
stock, at the rate of 6 per cent per annum. 

DEL RIO, TEX.—An amendment has been filed to the charter 
of the Del Rio and Western Telephone Company increasing its 
capital stock from $60,000 to $80,000. 


FRANCHISES. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINN.—Owing to the telephone company’s 
effort to raise rates in the town, business men have applied to 
the council for a franchise to construct and maintain an Inde- 
pendent system. 

GRANBURY, TEX.—The city council has granted a franchise 
to the Acton Telephone Company, which is preparing to build 
into this city. 

CONSTRUCTION. 


MOBILE, ALA.—The Louisville and Nashville Railroad has 
made arrangements for the equipping of its New Orleans and 
Mobile Division with a complete telephonic system. The tele- 
graph will still remain in service, but a telephonic system will 
be installed in each telegraph office, and at various other points 
where no telegraph station is located. 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK.—Warren Roroton is constructing a tele- 
phone line from Mt. Ida through Silver Crystal Springs, Bear 
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City, Cedar Glades and Buckville to Hot Springs. This will 


make through connection from Mena to Little Rock. 


ELMHURST, CAL.—The officials of the Home Telephone Com- 
pany, of Oakland, report that work upon the system, which is to 
be installed in this place, will be begun very soon. Underground 
conduits will be laid in the business district, and the outlying 
districts will be served from overhead wires. 


OAKLAND, CAL.—The Home Telephone Company has com- 
pleted the laying of the submarine cable across San Francisco 
Bay. Five miles of cable was used'in covering the distance from 
shore to shore. 

PINEVILLE, KY.—The Bell County Home Telephone Company, 
recently organized, announces that extensions will be made 
throughout Bell county. One line from Pineville to Genoa, a dis- 
tance of twelve miles, will be built, and others, which will m 
time cover the entire county. 


THORNTON, KY.—The Thornton Colly Telephone Company 
which was recently organized, will soon begin the construction 
of lines from Thornton, via Evans and Head to Lester, Ky., a 
distance of fifteen miles. 


PETERSON, MINN.—Frank Kovar, Thomas Szmanski and 
Joseph Spindler are making arrangements or the construction of 
a telephone system in this town. 


FLAT RIVER, MO.—The Lead Belt Telephone Company is mak- 
ing arrangements to rebuild its system at Farmington and Bonne 
Terre, Mo. Poles and other necessary equipment have been 
ordered and the work will be rapidly completed. The company 
has thirty-four orders for telephone service and these will be 
filled at the same time. 


DILLON, MONT.—The Southern Montana Telephone Company 
has completed the work of rebuilding its line from this place to 
Wisdom. The line has been made metallic, and new cedar poles 
were set a large part of the distance. 


GLASGOW, MONT.—The Moore Telephone Company, 
Moore, manager, will make a number of extensions and improve- 
ments to its lines and system next spring. Copper lines will be 
strung from Nashua to Culbertson, about ninety miles, and 60 
miles of copper line from Dodson to Havre. All the old lines will 
be changed to copper lines also. 


WASHINGTON C. H., OHIO.—The Washington Home Tele- 
phone Company reports that preparations for the rebuilding of 
its Washington exchange are being made. Conduits and aerial 
cable will replace the open wire in all the principal streets. 


ONTARIO, ORE.—The Independent Telephone Company which 
was recently organized here is fast completing its system. Most 
of the material has been ordered and received and it is ex- 
pected the system in Ontario will be in working order by the 
middle of this month. Rural lines will be installed from here 
to Nyssa, and from here to Vale. Metallic circuits will be put 
in for long distance use. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—The Eastern Montana Telephone 
Company will construct about 10 miles of telephone line which 
will close up the gap between Miles City and Billings. This will 
give the company direct connection between Salt Lake City and 
St. Paul, Minn. 


WENATCHEE, WASH.—The farming country on Badger 
mountain and on Sunnyside across the Columbia river from 
Wenatchee, will soon have connection with the Wenatchee local 
system, as the ranchers have arranged for the installation of a 
system for 50 telephones. 


GRAND RAPIDS, WIS.—The Wood County Telephone Company 
is installing a complete telephone system in Port Edwards. It 
will be connected to the system in Grand Rapids by trunk lines 
and will be furnished long distance service likewise. 


JEFFERSON, WIS.—The Jefferson Mutual Telephone Company 
is constructing lines west of the city for the purpose of adding a 
number of rural parties who are desirous of securing telephonic 
connection, 

ELECTIONS. 


OZARK, ARK.—Following are the names of the directors re- 
cently elected by the stockholders of the Western Telephone Com- 
pany. H. A. Nickell, J. F. Maxey, R. H. Strong, L. R. A. Wal- 
lace, W. C. Conaster, M. B. Conaster, G. W. Russell. 


DUNHAM GROVE, IA.—The Fayette County Mutual Telephone 
Company held its annual meeting for the purpose of electing of- 
ficers, who are as follows: Hd. Odekirk, president; R. W. Thomp- 
son, vice-president; J. E. Holmes, secretary; H. E. Odekirk, 
treasurer. Directors are Leonard Roberts, Ed. Odekirk and D. 
N. Holmes. 


MACEDONIA, IA.—W. P. Dinwiddie was elected secretary of 
the Macedonia Telephone Company to take the place of C. R. 
Argson, resigned. 

MT. VERNON, IA.—Seward Pearson has been chosen president 
of the Wires Corners Telephone Company, with Fred Hopkins 
as secretary and James McDonnell as treasurer. : 

MURPHY, IA.—B. Squires was elected president; Geo. Shelly, 
treasurer; I. N. Livingston, secretary, and Ed White, J. W. 
Murphy, EH. L. Snyder, Harry Truck and Charles Bishop, directors 
of the Murphy Mutual Telephone Association. 

SCHALLER, IA.—The stockholders of the Eden Mutual Tele- 
phone Company held their annual meeting at which time directors 
for one year were elected. They are: R, D. Lynch, E. C. Merk- 
ley, Wm. Schaefer, R. S. Robinson and W. M. Speaker. The 
directors organized by electing E. C. Merkley, president and 
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manager; Wm. Schaefer, vice-president, and W. M. Speaker, 


secretary and treasurer. 

TAMPA, KANS.—The Tampa Switchboard Association held its 
annual meeting recently. Members of the various lines and ex- 
changes interested in this association attended. The following 
officers were elected: Geo. Rumold, president; N. Hackler, sec- 
retary, and C. Wangerin, treasurer. The Star Telephone Com- 
pany was accepted as a member of the association. 


DEXTER, MINN.—The Dexter Telephone Company elected 
Lewis Larson, president; A, S. Rolfson, vice-president, and Rich- 
ard Rahilly, secretary. 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—The Chautauqua Telephone Company 
of Chautauqua, held its annual meeting recently and the officers 
elected are: G. W. Appleby, president; A. John Peterson, vice- 
president, and A. H. Appleby, secretary, treasurer and general 
manager. The stockholders decided to issue $1,500 in stock, 
money to be used for extensions, etc. 


WHITNEY, N.D. (P. O. Mohall)—The Whitney Telephone 
Company has for its officers for the ensuing year Herman Budke, 
president; Frank Harris, vice-president, and W. D. Brown, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

SHELL LAK®, WIS.—The Bashaw Valley Telephone Company 
held its annual meeting recently and elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: C. R. Merchant, president; Eugene Mead, 
secretary; E, L. Engstrom, treasurer. JDirectors are: Hugene 
Mead, of Bashaw; Andrew Hilman, Barronett; Frank Parker, 
Clam Lake; Frank Skidmore, Coomer; P. F. Kuhnly, Dongola; M. 
Livingston, Hertel; G. L. Engstrom, Sarona, and Ole Borson, 
Timberland. The reports show the company to be in a pros- 
perous condition. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


GREEINUP, ILL.—Mr. Ed. Park has purchased J. G. Greeson’s 
interest in the Greenup Telephone Company, which gives him 
entire control of the system. 

DUBUQUE, IA.—Six rural telephone companies, viz., The 
Colesburg Ridge Company; Luxemburg & Millville Company; 
The Graham Line; Enterprise Telephone Company; Pumpkin 
Ridge Company and the Turkey River & Buena Vista Company 
have consolidated and will be known as the Mullville Farmers 
Telephone Company. The officers elected for the management of 
these companies are George Friedman, president; John A. Smith, 
secretary and treasurer, and the main offices will be at Millville, 
The general management of these companies will be under the 
direction of the officers elected, and the repair work, etc., re- 
main in control of the various divisions. 


ELLSTON, IA.—Mr, E. L. Todd, of Kellerton, has purchased 
the interests of the Ellston Mutual Telephone Company. The 
switchboard was purchased by him and he will take entire pos- 
session of the system. 

PRAIRIE CITY, IA.—The stockholders of the Farmers and 
Merchants Telephone Company held a meeting at which the 
question of taking over the stock of the Rural and Four City 
Telephone Company was discussed and agreed on. The two 
companies will be merged as quickly as possible. 


SIOUX CITY, IA.—The Sioux City Telephone Company reports 
that within the past year the company has made improvements 
and extensions to its lines aggregating in cost about $75,000. 
Howard S. Baker, general manager of the company, announces 
that the policy of the company for the new year will be to still 
further increase its efficiency. 


MERCER, PA.—The American Union Telephone Company is 
making extensive repairs, improvements and extensions to its 
lines throughout Mercer county. A new system, it is reported, 
will be installed in Sharon, the largest city in this county. Mr. 
Putnam, manager of the Mercer ceunty district, is overseeing 
the work. 

NEW CASTLE, PA.—A, M. Crighton has been appointed man- 
ager of the American Union Telephone Company for the New 
Castle district, which takes in New Castle, Ellwood City, and 
the system of toll lines reaching Lawrence and Butler county 
exchanges, and Columbiana and Mahoning coanties, Ohio. For 
several years Mr. Crighton was manager at Altoona, Pa., and 
later at Quincy, Ill. 

VOLANT, PA.—The Plain Grove Telephone Company recently 
issued its report for the year ending November 30, 1909, The 
company operates exchanges in Volant and Plain Grove, Lawrence 
county, Pa., and has 290 telephones connected to its system, 
which is a gain of 20 over last year. The revenue for 1909 
amounted to $4,433.61 and the expenses of operation were $1,421.- 
21, repairs and maintenance, $900.33; construction and equipment 
of new lines, $985.02. Total assets of the company at the end 
of the year were $16,155.37 of which $15,438.61 is cost of the plant. 
The company has $10,000 stock outstanding and a debt on notes 
of $4,000. The number of stockholders is 59, all of whom live in 
the locality. The company contemplates building additional toll 
circuits to give the company still better facilities for furnishing 
long distance service to its patrons. This company is a connect- 
ing link between the exchanges of the American Union and 
United States telephone systems and the Butler, Pa., telephone 
system and the exchanges of the Petroleum Telephone Company 
of Oil City. 

RUSSELL, MAN. CAN.—The inhabitants of Russell, a village 
of about 500 people, are much agitated over the refusal of the 
government to extend the long distance lines from Binscarth, 
thirteen miles distant, in order to give them service. Requests 
have been made of the government repeatedly, it is reported. 


A Story of the East and West 


Kipling was wrong when he wrote of the East and West 
“that the twain should never meet.” In Congress they are 
meeting this week with a vengeance; the clash of battle is 
ringing through all the mountains of the coast and screeching 
over the plains. And the more clearly the issues seem to be- 
come defined as those of the great wealth producing mass of 
the people as against the smaller wealth assimilating class 
who wish to add to their undoubted natural powers all sorts 
of artificial bulwarks built up by special legislation, the more 
do sectional distinctions tend to be eliminated. Because Wash- 
ington keeps quiet about the telephone business does not mean 
that its turn is not coming. 

Competition is a great regulator and insures fair play be- 
tween the users and the owners of the telephones. Wherever 
this ceases the public appeals for help against long standing 
arrogance, impatience, greed, or even plain ordinary lack of 
comprehension of its needs, desires, and whims, by the 
employes it meets in the everyday pursuit of their vocations. 
So the kick is made, and if the kick fixer is not on his job, 
and a very lively 
person at that, 
the word goes to 
the Government, 
created to be the 
servant of a 
democratic peo- 
ple, but consider- 
ed by so many to 
be old parental 
authority in nu- 
merous matters. 

There has been 
just enough elim- 
ination of tele- 
phone competi- 
tion in the past 
year to stir up a 
rumpus which 
May get to 
Washington  af- 
most any time, if 
a general conflict between special interests and the primary 
producers and ultimate consumers becomes strong. This 
means that the Independents must be well informed, and 
ready to act at a moment’s notice. The value of this kind 
of information is ‘evidently appreciated by the readers of 
TELEPHONY. This paper will stand up for the interests of the 
Independents without fear or favor, and is proud of the at- 
titude of support and appreciation evidenced by the many 
encouraging letters like those here reproduced which come 
to its office. In the Independent telephone industry the East 
and West meet in a common cause, and work together for 
the development of a great industry on lines laid down by 
the general needs of the country. 


Editor TELEPHONY: 


The Importance of a News Service. 

Our readers generally are interested in the progress of the 
Independent movement as a whole. To satisfy their demand 
for information which will accurately reveal this progress 
TELEPHONY has been obliged to build up a news gathering 
system which rivals that of a great metropolitan daily, or 
weekly covering topics of universal interest. Newspapers 
from all over the country are scanned, and every item carry- 
ing the word “telephone” is clipped by our correspondents 
and promptly forwarded. Through these thousands of items 
received every week we keep in touch with telephone move- 
ments of interest to the general public. Such items as convey 
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DE WITT TELEPHONE COMPANY. 
Capital $20,000. 
Local and Long Distance. 


Please find enclosed subscription for another year. 
by, anyway, but we must have TELEPHONY on our desk regularly or we 
could not keep up to date in all that pertains to the business. 
reader of your paper since its publication, I expect to continue so long as you 
advocate a strictly INDEPENDENT course. 

Yours respectfully, 
W. H. Daubendiek, Sec’y De Witt Telephone Co. 


TELEPHONY is the best paper of its kind that I know of and I value it 
highly for the stand you take in regard to the Bell telephone company, and 
the Independents with which I am glad to be associated. 

Yours for success in 1910, 


information useful to telephone men usually require to be 
checked and often corrected, and it is here that the special 


_knowledge of the telephone industry built up by the years of 


experience of members of .our staff becomes serviceable to 
our readers. The constant aim is accuracy and completeness. 

Trained correspondents are on the alert in all sections of 
the country. They are not content to take the news as it 
comes to them, but seek verification, and the inside news, 
waaee is demanded by our readers. 

Co-operation of Operatmg Men. 

Above all the special facilities which have been so laboriously 
built up, the ranking factor in the efficiency of TELEPHONY’s 
news pages is the co-operation of the men who are actually 
doing the work. Hundreds of telephone men realize that 
others are interested in what they are doing. Every little 
company has its quota to contribute. It is these items of 
expansion of capital, financial success, extensions of circuits, 
and growth in subscribers’ list and toll business which form 
the true index of progress. When assembled in the pages 

of'aty oumaral 

every week 
they form a won- 
derfully impres- 
sive document 
showing the col- 
lective strength 
of the industry. 

Up to the In- 

dividual, 

Not a com- 
pany, officer, or 
employe exists 
without a direct 
interest in seeing 
this record com- 
plete. It is easy 
to send a letter 
or postal telling 
of new work to 
be done, or past 
success. So many 
do it that we are encouraged to appeal for further co-opera- 
tion, and to assure our readers that we will do our part by 
prompt publication of all the items of interest which come in 
a never ceasing stream to us for telephone information. 

Methods and Devices. 


We had a rural correspondent once who was very faithful 
and sometimes sent a Monday postal reading: “Deer Editur: 
I’m sorry, they is no news hear.” Sometimes a man does find 
it hard scratching for a particular kind of news. But in the 
telephone business some kind or other is never lacking. If 
there is nothing else, a manager has at least once a week a 
good yarn telling some new way of handling a “kick.” Con- 
struction and maintenance difficulties are met and overcome, 
and constantly one finds himself doing things which are new 
and worth while. No news is better than this kind—that tells 
of a very useful type of progress. 

By exercising the spirit of co-operation—which above all 
other things is essential for success in the Independent tele- 
phone business—all artificial boundaries are abolished. The 
get together spirit means that all who have it are working to 
raise the level of the industry and every Independent telephone 
man knows there is both profit and pleasure in it. 

Who has a few good telephone stories that will cheer up 
the boys? The paper is too sober lately. Wake up, ye con- 
tributors ! 


De Witt, Neb., Jan. 3, 1910. 
How soon a year rolls 


Having been a 


R. W. Howard, Windham, N. Y. 
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Postal Telegraph Competition. 

Independence is going to be profitable to the Postal Tele- 
graph Company. A few days after the Bell telephone people 
bought the Western Union the Postal men were going about 
saying “we are heavy stockholders in the Bell, and soon it will 
be one concern, so you might as well give us all your business 
now.” 

Word came down 
from headquarters to “Ring the bell, and say, we’re Indepen- 
dent. 


The Postal seems to believe its own story, too. Testifying 


Then suddenly they changed their tune. 
The people don’t like monopolies.” 


before a committee of the New York legislature last week its 
president, Mr. Clarence H. Mackay, said: 

“As to maintenance of competition, I wish to state that the 
Postal company has been free and independent from the time 
of its organization in 1886, and proposes to remain so. It has 
not the slightest influence or control over the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company or the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company. It took no part in the recent purchase of 
the Western Union Telegraph Company by the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, and was not consulted and 
knew nothing about it until after it had been accomplished. 
The Postal company will now have to compete with both of 
them instead of competing with the Western Union alone, as 
heretofore.” 


An Obstacle to Monopoly in Michigan. 

The supreme court of the State of Michigan has put itself 
squarely on record as opposing monopoly and favoring In- 
dependent agencies, and the encouragement of the healthy 
competition in telephone business in the State of Michigan. 
It did so by refusing the application of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company of New York to transact a telephone 
and telegraph business in the State of Michigan. After allud- 
ing to the policy of the state, followed for more than a quarter 
ot a century, of keeping the telephone business separate from 
“In the hands of In- 
dependent agencies, it may well be that a healthy competition 


the telegraph business, the court said: 


for the transmission of information by electricity will ensue.” 
The court displays its wisdom in alluding to competition in 
this branch of electrical business as “healthy” and in render- 
The de- 
cision makes clear, in a lucid discussion, the policy of the state, 
so this decision will be a precedent to be considered carefully 


ing a decision favorable to “Independent agencies.” 
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by attorneys for monopoly before advising that consolidations, 


mergers and sales can lawfully be accomplished in the com- 
monwealth. 


MacVicar on Competition. 

John MacVicar, of Des Moines, is one of the strong men of 
his state. He speaks the sentiment of a good deal of repre- 
sentative Iowa. He told, at the telephone convention last 
week, of his belief in competition and of his dissatisfaction 


with present conditions in Des Moines where until recent 


times, he said “for many years we enjoyed exceptional tele- . 


phone service at low rates because we had competing lines.” 
This same thing is in the minds of many business men in 
Iowa today. Everybody in that state knows what happened at 
Sioux City. 

The people of Iowa are pretty well educated in the tele- 
phone business. They are trained buyers of telephone service. 
They believe now that the Bell company is planning to give 
them poor service from a patched up plant, and at high rates, 
in places where it has secured a monopoly by purchasing e 
competitor. They are not satisfied with this condition, and 
those who have disturbed a satisfactory existing order of 
things need not be surprised if the remedy is enforced with 
an ax instead of persuasion. ‘There are already signs in the 
air that a plan for doing away with the undesirable service 
When the public gets in this attitude 


there is no malice in its thought. 


is under preparation. 
There is simply a forceful, 
inevitable working out of the proposition which is des- 
tined to prevail not alone by economic law, but by the com- 
bination of economic law with the forces composing that more 


mysterious and powerful element, human nature. 


Merry Minstrels of Waterloo. 

The farmers on the farms and newspapers of Waterloo, 
Iowa, must be so busy figuring how to get their share of 
the increased cost of living that they let the telephone 
monopolists slip over a joke without getting in the laugh, 
which they should certainly share because it is on them, 
and if they don’t get a chance to make a noise they seem 
to lose altogether. 

Last week the Waterloo, Iowa Reporter came out with a 
perfectly serious account of the stockholders’ meeting of 
the Corn Belt Telephone Company, at which the “directors 
were authorized to purchase the exchange plants of the 
Iowa Telephone Company at Waterloo and Cedar Falls.” 
Perhaps the city editor had a twinkle in his eye and an 
upward kink at the corners of his mouth when he wrote the 
head, “Corn Belt Decides to Buy Iowa Phone,’ but he 
never let his idea that the thing was a joke filter down 
below the top line. 

The genial kick fixer for Cedar Rapids, Mr. J. H. Shoe- 
maker, continues as vice-president and general manager, 
not having yet shown any disposition to squeeze George 
McFarland from the front seat he assumed when the Bell 


furnished the money which is now being’ used to buy itself | 


out. Of course, about everybody in Waterloo really knows 
that the book for this show, with directors’ room scenery, 
was written in Boston, along with’ the press report, and 


that on the local stage McFarland is interlocutor and Shoe- 
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maker, once in charge of the system, now answers to “Mr. 
Bones.” : 
Verily, circumstances alter cases. Newspapers all over 
the country denounced the Standard Oil Company for ope- 
But the Standard Oil Com- 
pany never carried on a publicity campaign extending clear 
down to the local newspapers. The Bell Telephone Com- 
pany has carried on such a campaign, and is keeping it up. 
Some of the newspapers seem willing to sell their columns 


and play its game to a finish. Others retain sufficient intelli- 


rating “dummy” independents. 


gent self-interest and local pride to take a stand against 
the greedy monopolists of the jelly-fish type, who are 
afraid to come out in the open and tell the truth about 
their dealings to the people who pay the bills. 


\ 


Railroad Commission Bookkeeping. 

When the question of putting telephone companies under 
the supervision of a railroad commission has come up in 
several states, the small companies are among the first to 
advance objections. It is rather interesting to note that 
their objection to the proposed law is based upon the con- 
stitutional tight of our free and independent citizens to 
enjoy the management of their property free from the risk 
of confiscation. Such confiscation they foresee in the laws 
putting their business under the supervision of the Railroad 
Commission and the way in which it is worked out, mind 
you, is that when books are kept according to the rules of 
a Railroad Commission the items of stationery, clerk hire, 
pens, ink, blotters, and out of respect to the lady book- 
keeper we forbear to say, erasers, will stamp out all of the 
profits. This is very interesting talk to spread out before 
a legislative committee while the big fellows lean back and 
watch things move, but it has not had much effect. 

Here is a statement of an effect actually produced by 
railroad commission bookkeeping after it had been in force 
for a couple of years. 

A small mutual telephone company in Wisconsin had been 
paying monthly dividends. Now this payment suddenly 
stops with a jolt, and a local newspaper commenting on the 
situation says, “Some of the directors think small dividends 
will be paid at the end of each year; another director says 
it will be five years before any dividends will be paid. It 
will take another year to find out.” It further appears that 
the deficit is in part caused by the payment of damages 
resulting from a case of injury, there being no reserve 
in the treasury to meet such an emergency, and from the 
payment of salaries which, although admittedly amounted to 
less than the value of services rendered, were still a 
burden to the company. It had gotten along nicely up to 
1908 without paying any at all. 

Railroad commission bookkeeping has apparently been 
one of the things that has pointed out the trouble, and 
enabled directors to find it before really serious damage 
could be done. i 

Without a good bookkeeping system, well kept up, a small 
company is in serious danger, and the worst of it is that 
one never knows it until the mischief has gone so far as to 
be incapable of quick repair. Bookkeeping without regu- 
lation will do the work just as well. 


The Nebraska-Iowa Conventions 


The enthusiasm which attended the meeting of the Ne- 
braska and Iowa sessions and reached a climax at the ban- 
quet, which was the big feature of the joint session, was 
described in last week’s TELEPHONY, and part of the pro- 
ceedings and parts of some of the principal addresses were 
set forth in that issue. It remains to show in detail the 
character of the proceedings and present some of the re- 
maining papers. 

The first day of the Nebraska convention, as has been 
stated, was given over to the appointment of committees 
and reports of committees. Following is the report of the 
Rate Book Committee, presented by G. K. Gann: 

After careful consideration of various methods of com- 
piling and issuing toll line rates, the so-called “block” sys- 
tem has been adopted as the one best fitted to our con- 
ditions. This method is essentially a “zone” system and 
very largely reduces the clerical work necessary to the 
quoting of rates, and while it somewhat complicates the 
rate book itself, it is not felt that this complication will be 
sufficient to result in any difficulty or confusion to the 
ordinary intelligent operator in looking up a rate. 

In compiling the new rates, the first step was the secur- 
ing of an accurate map of Nebraska and adjoining states. 
A Rand & McNally’s printed map is used and seems to be 
the most accurate obtainable. The Nebraska map has been 
subdivided into blocks approximately 15 miles square. 
Each of these blocks has been assigned a center, this center 
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being usually some city or town at or close to the mathe- 
matical center of the block. Whenever possible an endeavor 
has been made to make the more important towns and cities 
block centers. 


The blocks have been further grouped into sections, 


blocks. A 
center has also been assigned to each section, this section 


each section comprising from seven to nine 
center being the block center located nearest to the mathe- 
matical center of the section. Each block and section has 
been assigned an identifying number. 
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The actual scaling of the rates is done from this map, 
transparent celluloid scales being used. The first distances 
measured are those from section center to section center. 
Where this distance is 165 miles or more, the rates from 
all points in any particular section to all points in other 
sections are based upon the air-line mileage between the 
section centers. Where the distance is less than 165 miles 
and more than 30 miles, the rates are termed “block rates,” 
and are based upon the air-line mileage between block cen- 
ters, the rates from all stations in any one particular block 
to all stations in any other block being the same. Where 
the distance between any two block centers is 30 miles or 
less, the rates between all points in the two blocks are 
based on the actual air-line distances between the towns. 

The scaling of.the rates on this new system is now prac- 
tically completed and the preparation of the rate books 
for the operators should be completed before the first of 
May. It has been decided to print all the forms for the 
rate books on loose leaves and bind them in loose leaf 
covers. This will permit changes or additions to be readily 
made in the future. 

It 1s not intended to place one of these rate books at 
each Station, as the expense would be too great. The 
smaller exchanges and toll stations have been arranged in 
groups around the nearest large exchange to which they 
are naturally tributary and which they can ring direct. The 
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rate book containing the rates from the large exchange will 
also contain the rates from the smaller stations, and this 
book will be located at the large exchange. The smaller 
stations may obtain any desired rate by calling the large 
exchange, and it is also intended to provide them with a 


card giving rates to thirty or forty of the principal points 


Mr. C. J. Garlow. 


in the state. It will be seen therefore that so far as this 
new rate scheme is concerned, we have practically adopted 
the so-called “center checking” plan of handling toll busi- 
ness. The necessary routing instructions will be issued in 
connection with the rate book and should prove of great 
assistance in handling the toll business. 

The matter of quoting interstate rates has been taken 
up by the committee with representatives of Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Iowa, and it is probable that these states will adopt 
some similar method so that the same forms and rate books 
may be used by all. i 

Your Executive Committee has decided that when the 
new rates are filed with the Railway Commission, the initial 
time limit will be changed from five to three minutes. The 
differences in the initial time limits have been a source of a 
good deal of confusion, as at present all rates to Omaha 
and interstate points are based on a three-minute period, 
while other rates are based on a five-minute period. 

Tke schedule of rates has been worked out in accordance 
with the following plan and should place our rates on about 
the same basis as used by competing companies in this 
state: ; 

“One cent per mile for the first 25 miles; for distances 
over 25 and not exceeding 75 miles, add six-tenths of a cent 
for each additional mile; over 75 miles and not exceeding 
100 miles, six-tenths of a cent per mile, plus five cents and 
increased to the nearest multiple of five; over 100 miles, six- 
tenths of a cent per mile increased to the nearest multiple 
of five.” 

The charge for overtime minutes will be approximately 
one-third of the initial charge, but always in multiples of 
five. Night rates will be quoted where the initial rate is 
over 25 cents and will be one-half the day rate, increased to 
the nearest multiple of five. 

The work of preparing the rates is being pushed as rap- 
idly as possible and it is hoped we will be able to file them 
with the Railroad Commission not later than March 1. 

Mr. L. E. Hurtz, of Lincoln, presented a report on stand- 
ard accounting. 

Interesting figures showing the admirable progress which 
has been made by Nebraska Independents appeared in the 
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report of the secretary-treasurer, R. E. Mattison. Mr. 
Mattison stated, among other things: 

The Association has just closed its most successful year. 
We have more members and more units represented than 
ever before. Our income is nearly doubled and there has 
been a place waiting for all of it. 

We have gone out into the territory and helped pave the 
way for extensions. The largest one of these was the long- 
distance line from Grand Island to Ord, which added 
twenty new towns to our system. 

The Kearney Telephone Company, which seceded some 
two years ago and has been held in line during this time 


_by a restraining order from the court, has joined the Union 


forces and is fighting under the Shield of Independence. 
This company has a large local system and is an extensive 
operator of long-distance lines. Its return has greatly 
strengthened conditions in the central part of the state. 

Five exchanges located between Columbus and Norfolk 
have been purchased by Independent interests and will soon 
be added to our list. Three exchanges in the south part 
of the state have disconnected the lines of our competitor 
and have connected with Independent long-distance system. 
This is a conclusive indication that the extensive and excel- 
lent service now given by our long-distance companies is 
meeting the public demand. 

New copper circuits have been constructed from Lincoln 
to Fairbury, Tecumseh to Fairbury via Beatrice, Tecumseh 
to Pawnee City, Hebron to Nelson, Nelson to Superior, 
Grand Island to Ord and Beatrice to Marysville, Kan. More 
long-distance development is planned for this year than was 
completed last year. The local companies through the state 
have been overtaxed with demands for service and we have 
yet to find one company that does not report a gain in the 
number of telephones operated and also a gain in the gross 
receipts. There are now over 120,000 Independent tele- 
phones and 7,500 miles of Independent long-distance lines in 
Nebraska. This property has a valuation of $9,000,000. 

St. Joseph has been rebuilt during the past year and the 
new plant was cut over January 1 of this year. They have 
orders on file for 5,000 telephones and there is every indi- 
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cation that this plant will be a great success. We are at 
present connected with it by good copper toll lines and are 
now providing additional circuits. 

Early in October a meeting of representative telephone 
men, about forty in number, all members of this Associa- 
tion, met in Lincoln for the purpose of incorporating this 
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Association. It was the sense of this meeting that the in- 
corporated association should have its members bound to- 
gether with a stronger tie than existed under the present 
system of voluntary membership. A sub-committee was ap- 
pointed consisting principally of the present members of 
your Executive Committee, who drafted a plan of organi- 
zation which has been incorporated and is now ready for 
active operation. Companies representing 30,000 units have 
made application for membership and the success of the new 
plan is absolutely assured. The objects, benefits and general 
plan of this new system, known as the “Independent Tele- 
phone System of Nebraska,” will be thoroughly presented 
to this convention by other officers. Your Secretary has 
been working on the plan constantly for the past thirty 
days and has found every company that has been ap- 
proached is in favor of the system. 

The field work has been kept up during the year as out- 
lined and directed by your Executive Committee. This 
branch of the work has called your Secretary into one 
hundred and twenty-four towns in the state and has taken 
one-half of his time for the past year. 

The Association has printed and distributed eighty sets 
of standard accounting books prescribed by the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission and approved by the committee 
that was appointed at the last convention. 

The Association levied an assessment on 42,435 units, 
and of this amount 83 1/3 per cent has been collected. The 
expense and income from the standard accounting books 
amounted to $1,000. 

The cash on hand at the beginning of the year, together 
with moneys received during the year from assessments, 
associate membership, convention receipts and miscellan- 
eous items, amounts to $5,416.95, an increase of $2,596.69, 
which is nearly double the receipts of last year. 

Our clearing house department or Traffic Association 
has handled long-distance business during the year amount- 
ing to $58,914.35, which is an increase of 55 per cent over 
last year, and an increase of 114 per cent over two years 
ago. 

The cost of clearing has decreased, this year’s expense 
being 6 per cent or $.018 per message. Early in the year 


Mr, W. E, Bell. 


we installed a new system of pro-rating messages. The 
pro-rating is now handled on the percentage basis, instead 
of the average message rate per mile scheme used in the 
old system. 

The new system is much more accurate because each 
message is pro-rated according to its own mileage instead 
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of being an average of a month’s business. This simplifies 
the work and settlements can be made in less time. 

There is a demand from the members of the Clearing 
House for standard supplies for toll accounting. We have 
handled a few during the year, but have not tried to meet 
the demand. Your Secretary wishes to recommend that 


Mr. C. W. Bartlett. 


the Clearing House be authorized to carry in stock a line 
ot these supplies and such others as there may be a de- 
mand for from the members of the Association. 

We have been working on our new rate books for the 
past six months and expect to have them finished and 
ready for distribution the last of April or the first of May. 

Considering the rate book work, the entire change in the 
pro-rating system and the large increase in business han- 
dled, we believe the decrease in the message cost of clear- 
ing is an unusually good showing. 

Our companies are finding a ready market for their: 
securities. Nearly all are earning and paying dividends, 
and setting aside funds to cover depreciation. 

With this healthy condition and the increasing demand 
for service, 1910 will certainly be a great year for Inde- 
pendent telephone companies in Nebraska. 

To close this session Mr. James H. Jensen, of Blair, 
Nebraska, read the following paper on “Cost of Operating 
a Mutual System”: 

In the fall of 1901 the telephone service given the busi- 
ness men and farmers in and around Blair by the Bell 
company was stch that it had become almost unbearable. 
A few of our citizens and farmers got together and organ- 
ized a Mutual telephone company, the intentions of which 
were to get telephone service at cost, or nearly so. 

We began with the idea that every subscriber should be 
a stockholder. Each stockholder was required to take out 
one or two shares of stock at $30 each and buy his own 
telephone instruments, one or two as he had use for, and 
build the side lines to the main line at his own expense. 
About thirty subscribers were taken in on this basis and 
the company was incorporated and started to do business. 

Lines were run from Blair to Kennard and Orum and a 
few stockholders were taken in on the route. This ran 
along for a year or two, all expenses being paid out of 
money received for stock sold. 

Then many prospective subscribers began to want tele- 
phone service but did not want to buy stock, so we began 
to rent telephones to them. About the third year, expenses 
began to pile up faster than the money came in and we had 
to make our first assessment of $13 on each share of stock, 
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Our stock was then raised 
We kept right on increasing both stock- 
holders and renters year after year, the renters paying rent 
and the stockholders paying assessments. The first assess- 
ment, as already stated, was made January 1, 1904. The 
second one of $10 was made January 1, 1905. The 
third one of $15 was made October 7, 1905. 
one of $10 was made April 1, 1906. The fifth one of $15 
was made February 1, 1907, and the sixth one of $40 was 
made January 14, 1908. 

Of course, we do not figure that all of these assessments 
were used for running expenses, but the greater part of 
them were. Whenever we extended our system, we always 
tried to sell stock enough to pay for such extension, but we 
did not always succeed in doing so and would run in debt, 
and a larger assessment was the result. Well, we have 
been doing business on this basis and adding stockholders 
and renters until now we are operating four exchanges, in- 
cluding the towns of Blair, Kennard, Orum and Calhoun, 
giving our patrons free service to each of these places. We 
have 256 stockholders, some of them using two telephones, 
and 585 rented telephones, making a total of 1,000 tele- 
phones in use. It cost us to operate the last year $9,000, or 
a cost per telephone of $9, and the previous year just about 
the same per telephone. 

Of course, we can see some of our mistakes now, the 
worst of which is, that we did not expect to grow as we 
did, and did not use as good construction as we should. 
This has made our maintenance double what it would have 
been had we used good construction in the beginning. Every 
company ought to use good construction, even though they 
have to borrow all the money to do so, as it will pay in 
the long run. 

Another drawback to a Mutual company is—there are too 
many different minds to satisfy, nearly every one being of 
a different opinion as to how the business should be car- 
ried on. 


to keep up running expenses. 
to $40 per share. 


From my observation as a director and secretary of our 
company, I believe a telephone company could be run much 
-more successfully as a commercial company than a Mutual, 
especially when situated as we are. I believe it would build 
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up a better system and give better service, if the same men 
were at the head of it all of the time, instead of changing 
officers nearly every year, as is the case with nearly all 
Mutual companies. My reason for this is that in telephone 
business a manager must be able to look ahead and arrange 
for business more than one year ahead. 
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The Wednesday session was opened, as has been de- 
scribed by Mayor J. C. Dahlman. The mayor is a ver 
clever speaker, but he made one little slip, greatly to the 
joy of all present. In offering his services to the boys, 
should they be needed, he invited them to call up Harney— 
and right there he was stopped by a man who knew that 
Harney was a Bell telephone exchange, and shouted: “What 
is your Automatic number?” The mayor knew that he 
had put his foot in it, and signed a contract for an Inde- 
pendent telephone before leaving the hotel. 

The rousing address of Col. C. J. Bills was mentioned 
in last week’s issue. It was followed by the annual address 


of President C. J. Garlow, of Columbus, who said: 


It is with considerable pride that we have seen our 
recommendations of last year all put into operation, or 
about to be. The most important were: a uniform system 
of bookkeeping and to have our Association incorporated. 

The committee appointed at that time to act with the Rail- 
way Commission was not able to simplify our bookkeeping 
as much as we hoped for, but when we become more familiar 
with the system it will be a sure guide to keep our busi- 
ness so we will know what we are doing and enable us to 
readily make our annual reports. 

We are now just completing our incorporation, so that 
soon we will be a legal organization. ‘This has not been 
an easy task. Our own laws and the various decisions of 
the courts of the land and varied conditions of our prop- 
erties have constantly confronted us with danger signals, 
but we have at last agreed upon a form of articles and 
contract. 

We have tried, as forcibly as possible, to impress upon 
our members the importance of standing solidly together, 
and that admonition has been religiously heeded, because 
our acquaintance and business relations and business neces- 
sities have brought us closer together. 

Until within the last year or two it was a common thing 
to find the Independent companies fighting each other, 
but these companies soon got wise to the fact that such 
conduct was what pleased our competitor. They settled 
their troubles and at the present time there is not an In- 
dependent company, to our knowledge, in conflict with 
another. We are proud to know this and congratulate you 
all for using good judgment along this line. 

This has been a great year in the telephone business. 
Many changes have taken place, especially in other states; 
a gigantic effort has been made in at least three states to 
throttle the growth of the Independent movement, but the 
superhuman struggle is like a well equipped but small 
army, struggling against legions, whose places are filled 
and refilled by the new recruits—whose force must over- 
come in the end. In our case a few men may control 
large sums of money and make a few inroads, but the 
people are too many; their power, their progress and their 
success is all solved by the simple solution—stand united. 
This has been our admonition—it has been your action. 
It is hardly necessary for us to dwell upon our duties and 
relations with each ‘other or with the public, but to recom- 
mend and suggest such matters as Our experience, observa- 
tion and knowledge: justifies. 

First—We have all experienced the necessity of a method 
of bookkeeping which, without too great cost, will enable 
us to keep accurate tab on our business, and this is what 
we recommended one year ago, and which has been acted 
upon. In our judgment, the system is far too cumbersome 
to be profitable or popular. We would recommend that 
for all exchanges having fifteen hundred telephones or less, 
a simpler method be adopted, as few small companies will 
ever adopt or keep up a system as now outlined. We would 
also recommend that the classification be based upon the 
units of an exchange and not upon capital stock, which 
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in many cases means little. We would suggest that our 
executive committee take this matter up and try and re- 
form the present established system. 

The form of reports now outlined by the Railway Com- 
mission makes it next to impossible for the average com- 
pany to comply with, and much of the information de- 
manded is of little or no value to the state, the stockholder 
or the public. Hence a committee should be appointed to 
confer with the Commission for a modification of the 
rules now in vogue. 

A law was enacted in 1908, which took effect in 1909, 
levying. an occupation tax on the capital stock of corpora- 
tions, and providing a penalty for a failure to comply with 
said law. This act is, in our judgment, unwise, unjust and 
inequitable. 

Unwise, because honest domestic corporations should be 
encouraged for the development of home business. 

Unjust, because all corporated property is subject to a 
just taxation on the same basis as is individual property, 
and should not be subjected to any special tax, unless the 
state is obliged to make expenditures in looking after 
such corporations. It is unjust because it permits the sec- 
retary of state to demand a tax on authorized, and not 
actual capital, thus, as in most cases, taxing capital which 
does not exist. 4 

A corporation must provide for its future growth or 
amend its articles every year or so, and if an occupation 
tax has any merit or justice it should be based upon actual 
and not authorized capital, and the secretary of state should 
be furnished with proof of the actual capital, and make the 
levy accordingly. 

It is inequitable, because the proportion of the tax on 
small capital is far in excess of the large capital. A suit 
is now pending to test the legality of taxing authorized 


capital, and unless. the act is declared void a committee, 


should be appointed to confer with the proper legislative 
committee to amend or repeal it. 

We could enlarge on many of the matters touched, but 
time will not permit, and we do not want to tire your 
patience, but we trust we may have said something help- 
ful to our cause. Again, let me beg you to think of the 
few things mentioned which in our judgment deserve most 
careful attention, viz.: 

ist. A simpler form of bookkeeping. 

2nd. A modified form of annual report. 

3rd. The repeal of that part of Senate File No. 10 taxing 
“authorized” capital. 

4th. The adoption of means to increase our income to 
employ at least 

5th. The re-districting of our state. 

6th. And the greatest of all, a united effort, under proper 
conditions, to help the situation in Omaha. 

Mr. Gary closed the morning session with his stirring 
talk which was all the more appreciated as coming from one 
who has made such a success in the operation of telephone 
properties, and in work for the national association. 

The afternoon session of Wednesday was opened by L. E. 
Hurtz, of Lincoln, who presented an interesting paper on 
“Service.” ; 

An interesting paper by Miss Nan C. O’Connor, of 
Omaha, dealt with the subject “Toll Operating.” 

Mr. F. J. Day, of Council Bluffs, Iowa, told of conditions 
in his state, and presented facts and figures and his per- 
sonal opinions, which gave his hearers a most favorable 
view of the Independent situation in the state from which 
Mr. Day comes. Good news also came from aown the river 
in the form of an address by Mr. Buford Adams, of St. 
Joseph, Missouri, manager of the big new exchange which 
is just being cut into service. Papers which were to have 
been presented by H. A. Kinney, of Woodbine, Iowa, and 
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Amos Gant, of Falls City, Nebraska, were not forthcoming, 
but the time was very usefully filled by addresses given 
by Mr. P. C. Holdoegel, of Rockwell City, president of 
the Iowa Independent Telephone Association, and Mr. C. J. 
Myers, of Kansas City, who told of conditions in the ter- 
ritories from which they came. Mr. Myers, in particular, 
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told of very important work of building toll lines, closing 
up contracts with connecting companies, etc., which is 
being done by the Kansas City Long Distance Company. 
He said: 

Growth in Missouri and Kansas. 

“The larger companies in Kansas have erected within the 
last year 1,200 miles of copper metallic toll line circuits, 
and there are now in course of erection within a radius of 
100 miles of Kansas City 478 circuit miles of copper metal- 
lic circuit. There is also in course of erection in the south- 
west part of Kansas, between Hutchinson and Liberal, a 
line of 200 miles of copper metallic circuit. Before we take 
this 478 miles into consideration we have in the state of 
Kansas better than 4,500 miles of copper metallic circuits. 
That does not go into the country or local circuits, or the 
iron circuits. Kansas City passed the first of this year with 
25,300 telephones in service. I do not know of a single 
Independent plant in Kansas and Missouri that has not had 
a gain of telephones in the year 1909, with the exception 
of one. That one has stood just about still, due to the fact 
that there has been a lack of efficient management. 

“T was very much interested in Miss O’Connor’s paper 
on operating. I think one thing stares you right in the 
face all the way through, and that is the centralization of 
toll line ownership. That is the key to the situation, that 
the toll lines should be as much as possible under one 
control “The St. Joe situation is getting along in very 
nice shape. Our line, to take care of business that will 
come from St. Joe, has been about completed. You know 
Missouri and Kansas went through about the same kind of 
an experience three or four years ago that Iowa has re- 
cently been given a taste of. I believe we had it a little 
stronger than Iowa has. Our competitors spent approxi- 
mately $2,500,000 in the states of Kansas and Missouri, 
buying up small properties. But all the way through Mis- 
souri there are some mighty strong companies. The fact 
that there were, at the time this purchase went into effect, 
a number of large toll line companies, just held the whole 
thing together and the purchase of these plants by the 
Bell company has never resulted in any real loss. 
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“I think they bought something like 15 or 16 exchanges 
in Kansas alone. They were pretty well scattered around, 
some of them very important points; but in almost every 
one of these points there has either sprung up or is now 
in progress of organization, an Independent company. Toll 
lines have been extended right into these towns regardless 
of whether there was an exchange there or not, because 
we have thought that if we got a good dependable toll serv- 
ice there the patrons would find it of great value to them, 
and they would not have any trouble in getting the ter- 
minals later on. For instance, the Kansas Long Distance 
Company has five strictly toll exchanges. In every one of 
these points the Bell has a local plant. We have gone into 


these towns and have succeeded in building up a very nice‘ 


business, and we have followed up the idea that in any 
town 75 per cent of the toll business is done by 10 per 
cent of the subscribers, and we have got that 10 per cent. 
We are doing a very nice toll business, and in every town 
we have either been offered or have taken a local franchise 
because of the influence of this good toll service.” 
Following the Nebraska Association convention a meet- 
ing of the directors of the Independent Telephone System 
of Nebraska was held, and the following officers were 
elected: President, F. H. Woods; vice-president, C. L. 
Richards; and secretary-treasurer, R. E. Mattison. 


Fun and Sentiment of the Banquet. 


Wednesday evening everybody went over to Council 
Bluffs for the banquet of the two sessions. There was a 
big crowd and it was only a short time before Nebraska 
and Iowa men were getting together in a most friendly 
way, even though many of them had never met before, 
and swapping ideas and opinions and telephone talk dur- 
ing the dinner. The whole banquet room was set ringing 
from time to time with the tuneful voices of the band of 
troubadors reported to have been led by Harry Caman, of 
Beatrice, and including Messrs. Cooper, Stadelman, Walter 
Doolittle, of Chicago, and a few other good fellows from 
Nebraska. 

Judge Baker, toastmaster, kept everybody in the audi- 
ence in laughter and brought almost every speaker in turn 
to the point of tears, by his telling shots in his introductory 
speeches. 

Mr. Gary’s talk on St. Joseph and the telephone situation 
in general contained a great deal of useful information, and 
was none the less acceptable because Mr. Gary’s views are 
of a most cheerful character. 

Mr. Critchfield’s absence was deeply regretted, as it had 
been hoped that he would give an ample history of the 
Chicago situation, and the members were anxious to hear 
from the man who had so much to do with the winning of 
this victory. 

Mr. J. C. Kelsey, of Chicago, spoke on the topic, “Unity 
is Strength,’ quoting his old friend Aesop, referring par- 
ticularly to the fable of the fagots which, in a bundle re- 
sisted all efforts to break them, but were easily snapped 
one by one. The moral was obvious that the Independents 
should stick together and by their united strength make 
themselves invincible against the insidious attacks of their 
competitor. 

A powerful impression was made by the address of Mr. 
F. H. Woods, president of the National Independent Tele- 
phone Association, who spoke on the new National system 
and other matters of national interest. Said 


PRESIDENT WOODS: 


“Since we held our convention a year ago there have 
been great changes in the Independent telephone field. 
Great factors and new powers have come into it, and not 
only into the telephone field, but into the general industrial 
situation of the United States. 

“This is a day of momentous events in the financial as 
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well as the industrial affairs of this nation: This fact 
must impress itself upon the intelligence of every man 
who reads, observes and thinks. Not the least striking of 
these events has been the entry into the telephone busi- 
ness—the Independent telephone field—of J. Pierpont 
Morgan. The hand of this wizard of finance is reaching out 
daily after new objects. Financial journals have been 
filled in recent weeks with the record of his achievements 
and his holdings. These tell us that he never more de- 
served the title of the ‘Money King’ of America than at 
the present moment, and that, not taking into the calcu- 
lation the vast enterprises he controls abroad, he wields 
power over corporations controlling eleven billions of 
capital, a sum so large that we cannot even begin to con- 
ceive of it. 

“Only a few weeks ago Mr. Morgan purchased from 
Thomas Ryan the control of the great Equitable Life In- 
surance Company for a sum so large that he has been 
unwilling to give the amount. For this he got practically 
no property, just the control for investment purposes of 
the nearly four hundred millions of surplus piled up in 
the course of long years of business. Within three weeks, 
three of the largest trust companies in New York City 
were added to his string of hanks, and only last Saturday 
he made the purchase which to-day gives him practical 
control of the transportation facilities of the great city of 
New York. 

“According to the computation made by ‘Finance,’ Mr. 
Morgan is to-day the dominating figure in railway corpo- 
rations capitalized at nearly five billions dollars; in indus- 
trial and commercial enterprises capitalized at nearly two 
and a half billions; in insurance companies controlling over 
a billion of assets and in banks and trust companies with 
assets of about a billion. Add to this the out-of-town 
investments of the Morgan group and again add to that 
the money that he can control through personal or friendly 
connections, and one gets an idea how large looms this 
colossus of finance in the affairs of this country. 

“As the fiscal agent of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, the parent Bell corporation, he brought 
about the purchase of an interest in the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, which gives that organization domi- 
nation in the destinies of that veteran in the world of 
wire communication. A little while ago he went out into 
Ohio and Indiana and invested some twenty-one millions 
in Independent telephone properties, and there is where 
he riveted our immediate and interested attention to him. 

“Prior to that move of Mr. Morgan a great many things 
had happened in the telephone field. It is unnecessary for 
me here and now to give the history of the telephone fight, 
the prolonged litigation over the right to use expired pat- 
ents, the employment by the Bell company of every variety 
After that had failed and the 
Independent companies continued to prosper they tried the 
sub-license plan on us. When that in turn failed they took 
up another plan, that of going into the field and trying to 
break up the chain of our systems by buying companies 
here and there. Why did they do that? 

; Bell has Fought and Lost. 

“The truth is that the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, despite the advantage of first occupancy of the 
field and despite its command of unlimited money in days 
that are past, has fought what it now knows to be a losing 
fight. You know how the Bell organization is made up. 
They have a holding company, The American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, doing a long-distance business, and 
this company controls, through its holding of a majority 
of stock interest in each, forty operating companies, while 
at the same time it manufactures and sells equipment 
through its Western Electric Company. 

“In Ohio, Indiana and Illinois the Bell operating com- 
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pany is known as the Central Union. In Kansas and Mis- 
sour it is called the Missouri & Kansas Telephone Com- 
pany; in Iowa, the Iowa Telephone Company, and in 
Nebraska, the Nebraska Telephone Company. It is chiefly 
in the sections where these companies operate that the 
Independents have been most aggressive and successful. 
And what has been the result? The securities of the Cen- 
tral Union are quoted at $34 a share, a share that has a 
par value of $100. Down in Missouri $100 shares in the 
Missouri & Kansas Telephone Company are quoted at $30. 
I don’t think that the Iowa telephone stock is quoted at 
all. The last time I saw any quotation it was at $10 a 
share. Iowa competition had practically reduced it to such 
small value as to be almost nothing. These stocks were 
sold all over the country by the Bell company, which kept 
control of all of these properties in itself. Since competi- 
tion stepped in, these Bell companies have been valueless 
to the investor seeking returns on his money. I think that 
the Central Union has not paid a dividend for fifteen years. 
I don’t know how long the Kansas & Missouri company 
paid dividends, but I don’t think Iowa ever did. 
Bell a Dangerous Partner. 

“Some of you, made timid or puzzled by recent events, 
may consider going into partnership with the Bell company 
by making sub-licensee contracts or selling them an inter- 
est, or something of that kind. I want you to notice how 
they have treated the people who went into partnership 
with them in these companies in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, Kansas and Iowa. They have not received any 
dividends for years, the stock has gone down and down 
until it is practically worth nothing. To-day the Bell has 
reached the position where it can no longer maintain these 
companies which for years have been a great drain on its 
resources. The only way in which it can keep them going 
has been by charging high rates in New York, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati and other large cities where it had 
a monopoly of the business. This strain has become so 
great that the Bell is obliged lo reorganize these concerns. 

“They are, for instance, going to put Iowa in with Ne- 
braska and Minnesota and the Dakotas, and they are mak- 
ing similar combinations in other sections of the United 
States. They are trying to buy this stock on the market 
for just as few cents on thé dollar as they can get it, and 
then they will consolidate the systems, Men in Iowa who 
invested in the stock of the Iowa Telephone Company 
won't get $10 for every $100 they put in years ago. The 
Bell has used the money of the Independents who went 
into partnership with it to compete with their friends and 
neighbors and in doing this it has ruined its own companies 
and is retiring them from the field through the process of 
reorganization. 

“In spite of competition against companies operated re- 
gardless of profits or business conditions, the Independent 
companies have continued to grow and prosper, and to-day 
they are operating four millions of the eight millions of 
telephones used in this country. 

Jelly-fish to Have a Backbone. 

“We Independents have been a sort of loose organization 
working together because we had a common interest. We 
were like the jelly-fish, without backbone or ribs. Down in 
New York the Continental Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany was organized, a long-distance company incorporated 
with a capital of fifty million dollars. It started out with 
the avowed purpose of furnishing that backbone and those 
ribs. The Bell people saw that if that was once accom- 
plished the fight would be over; that the Independents 
would be bound together and would have a complete, 
strong system with which they could not thereafter hope 
to successfully compete. 

“To prevent that every kind of obstacle was placed in the 
way of the Continental. It had to be financed over and 
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over, but it has successfully climbed all these barriers and 
it is going ahead. The first thing they did was to put the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company and the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company together and formed a bil- 
lion dollar trust. They expected to float a new issue of 
securities with which to raise money to come out here and 
buy Independent companies. 

“Evidence of this new intent is found in the fact that 
recently the Bell bought a couple of properties over in 
Iowa, at Des Moines and Cedar Rapids. It has been a 
hard blow for the Independents of Iowa, but they are 
going to outlive it. New companies will rise up in both 
of these towns. I hear talk of them now, and the papers 
in both cities say the people are beginning to be dissatis- 
fied with the rates and with the service that the monopoly 
has put in since the competing companies have been taken 
out. For one thing the county commissioners at Des Moines 
have ordered out a lot of Bell telephones. In a state like 
Iowa where insurgents flourish as they do, a state which 
sends men like Governor Cummins to the senate, monopoly 
will not long thrive. 

“What else did they do? They induced Mr.- Morgan to 
put that twenty-one million dollars into Independent tele- 
phone properties in Ohio. I have no doubt that when he 
started out he intended to form a trust composed of the 
principal wire using companies, particularly the Bell com- 
pany, the Western Union and the Independent telephone 
companies with the larger and stronger systems. It was 
an attempt made to do with money what they had failed 
to do by any other means. About this time he took over the 
Ohio properties the Standard Oil decision was handed down 
at St. Louis. The Sherman anti-trust law was vindicated. 
It had been vindicated before, but it had been so long since 
a decision of that kind had been rendered that the trust- 
makers had lulled themselves into the belief that they could 
go ahead and form any kind of a trust they pleased. 

“That St. Louis decision startled the financiers of Wall 
Street. Mr. Morgan saw that under the construction placed 
on the Sherman act by the Federal Court at St. Louis, and 
with the laws as they are in the state of Ohio, it would 
not be safe to complete that trust. So he wrote or caused 
to be written a letter to the attorney-general of that state 
in which he outlined what he proposed to do with the prop- 
erties he had acquired and he was going to operate them. 
He said: ‘It is our intention and desire that the companies 
controlled by us shall be operated entirely independent of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Company and of 
any of its members, and in all respects in compliance with 
law. They will be maintained as competitors of the other 
company.’ I think he wrote that letter because conditions 
forced him to do so. At the beginning probably he did 
not intend to go into the Independent telephone business, 
but he has tied up twenty-one million dollars in it and he 
must run it as a competitor of the Bell. He must go ahead, 
he must run it as an Independent company and he must 
put further money into it. 

“Since that Standard Oil decision other stirring things 
have happened. The big financiers thought and suggested 
that the Sherman law ought to be amended that only the 
bad trusts might be annihilated while the good might be 
permitted to continue to shed their beneficence upon a 
high-priced land. This suggestion was made in view of 
the fact that it was known the President would shortly 
send to Congress a message dealing with matters of inter- 
state commerce. We all looked forward with concern for 
that message. When it came it was found that he recom- 
mended that the Sherman law be continued in force, that 
it was impossible to draw a legal distinction between the 
trust that was bad and the trust that was good. He did 
recommend a federal incorporation law. What effect would 
that have upon the telephone business? 
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“For one thing, it would permit J. Pierpont Morgan and 
the properties in which he is concerned doing an interstate 
business, to incorporate under that act and remove its 
business from the control of the different state authorities. 
The President was urged to recommend in his message, 


when he discussed the federal incorporation act, that the 


telephone and telegraph companies be put under the juris- 
diction of the interstate commerce commission, but he did 
not do so. This defect in the legislation proposed is an 
important matter to which the attention of Congress should 
be challenged. If the recommendations made find their 
way into the statutes in the form proposed, the telephone 
and telegraph trust, by taking advantage of the federal in- 
corporation clause, could for an indefinite period occupy 
the unique position of an uncontrolled trust. If federal 
incorporation is permitted to remove it trom control of the 
state authorities, we would have the spectacle of a trust 
running wild under the law. If we are going to permit that 
trust to incorporate, let us see to it that it is so controlled 
that it cannot run wild over us. 
A Better Organization. 

“The Independents are very much alive and prospering 
to-day. What we most need now is a better organization. 
It is upon organization that we must depend for our vic- 
tories. This organization must be thorough, it must be 
compact, it must be effective. We need a good county 
organization, a good state organization and a new national 
organization. If we get the proper kind of organizations 
and work together there cannot be any question about the 
result. We want a national system, for one thing, that will 
bind us together and enable us to give the country a long- 
distance service such as it demands—and all other kinds of 
Service eee 

“Activity is being forced by conditions along various 
lines that will be beneficial to the Independent telephone 
interests of the country. Mr. Morgan’s purchase in Ohio 
was made for the purpose of blocking the westward way 
of the Continental; but the laws render that move effective, 
and he has placed himself where he must stay with us. 
Samuel Hill, son-in-law of James J. Hill, has bought the 
Portland, Ore., plant and is coming into the game. In 
Chicago, J. Ogden Armour is proposing to build a tele- 
phone system which will provide the Independents with the 
terminal facilities and connections the west has desired for 
years. And here comes the Continental across the country 
to furnish our systems with the backbone and the ribs they 
have heretofore lacked. 

“With these four interests throwing out feelers in this 
direction, the Independent who sells to the Bell now is 
putting his wares on a market where there is but one bid- 
der. If any of you who are now in the telephone business 
are considering selling out, business prudence dictates that 
you wait until the Continental gets its system into this 
country, wait until the Morgan interests come this way, 
wait until Hill and Armour get in and get at work. You 
will then have four or five purchasers to deal with and can 
make a better bargain. 

“In the meanwhile, until one or more of these things 
comes to pass, there is but one wise course open to us. Get 
closer together. This is the basis of the plan which your 
national association is engaged in moulding. The state 
association should be made up of a perpetual or continuing 
membership, and this can be possible only through mutual 
agreements, agreements that are binding and effective, that 
insure the continued affiliation of each company with all 
other Independent companies through a period of years. 
On the same basis it is proposed to build up the national 
association. The details of that plan, I take it, you are 
all familiar with. 

A Solid Front. 
“The problems of finance and good construction are the 
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ones with which we have dealt most largely in the past. 
We have now reached the point where we must so or- 
ganize that we present a solid front to the trust, to weld~ 
ourselves together so that no defection is possible. The 
financial success of the Independents in the past has been 
accomplished against great odds, but the fact that we have 
been successful so far should make us all alive to the neces- 
sity of preserving our solidarity, so that we may move for- 
ward and fulfill our obligations to the public. One of these 
obligations is the giving of the best service possible. 
“Harrimanize’ Your Properties. 
“No name in the world of engineering stands higher than 


' that of Edward H. Harriman, the late head of the great 


Union Pacific System. Years ago the Union Pacific was a 
bankrupt. It owed large sums to the Government that it 
had no means of paying. Men of Morgan’s perspicuity 
looked it over and turned it down as a money making 
proposition. Along came Harriman, bought it at. fore- 
closure sale, paid off the government obligations and pro- 
ceeded to expend fabulous sums in reconstructing it, much 
more than it cost him originally. So immense were his 
expenditures that he was dubbed a crazy man. Yet today 
the greatest monument to his skill and business ability is 
that selfsame Union Pacific railway. He made of it an ef- 
ficient transportation company, he gave service. He put it 
in shape where it was possible to give better service than 
other railroads. In a few years its common stock was 
paying 10 per cent and its average market price today is 
around $200, rising there from $10 to $25 and $50 by leaps 
and bounds. 

“The term ‘Harrimanize’ is a term engineers conjure 
with. It means putting a corporation in shape to give first 
class service, and when you do that there is no question 
about being able to get a good price for it. The American 
people want service above everything else; they want the 
best and they are willing to pay for it. They will not ac- 
cept poor service at any price. Now what we must do is 
‘Harrimanize’ our telephone systems and telephone prop- 
erties. And I want to tell you that if you will do this, put 
your property in shape so that you will give to the peo- 


-ple in the territory you serve the kind of service they 


want, you will absolutely dominate that situation. ; 

“There is no reason why we in lowa and Nebraska 
cannot establish an Independent telephone system that will 
absolutely dominate these two states, and then we will be 
assured that any of these big concerns that come along and 
want to get into the telephone business, will do business 
with us. : 

“Tf we go forward along these lines we’are going to 
build up Independent telephone properties that will be 
monuments to the business ability and integrity of those 
who developed: them. We will build up a business that 
will be so good, a business that will pay such handsome 
dividends, and that will pay the managers of the properties 
such good returns, that when anybody talks of buying us 
out we won’t listen to him for a minute. We won’t want 
to sell out. We are like the children of Israel who are 
going towards the Promised Land. We are about to com- 
plete this system we have been working for years to ac- 
complish. 

“Unfair competition may have made some of you tired 
and inclined, even in sight of the goal, to attempt to go no 
further. Stick together, gentlemen, is my advice. Stick 
together and you will make your properties worth more 
than you had ever hoped. Getting together and staying to- 
gether under the national plan means cementing the In- 
dependent telephone companies of the country in a lawful 
combination that will preserve individual ownership and 
yet give us all of the benefits that accrue from association 
of effort and capital. It means for all of us profitable con- 
tinuance in a business that we have devoted years and cash 
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to build up to splendid proportions. It means the certain 
opportunity to reap the rewards that are just now within 
our search and reach. It is a great opportunity that is be- 
fore you, If we grasp it the victory will be ours.” 
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Reference has been made to other speakers in the previ- 
ous issue of TELEPHONY. The banquet was brought to a 
fitting close by Mr. Manford Savage’s enthusiastic and 
eloquent address on “Loyalty.” 


The Iowa Convention 


On Thursday, January 20, the formal program of the lowa 
association was inaugurated by a speech of welcome delivered 
by Mayor Thomas Maloney of Council Bluffs, to which Mr. 
J. C. Thorne of Fairfield, Iowa, responded. 

PRESIDENT HOLDOEGEL 
said in his annual address: 

“During the last session of the Legislature the bill for the 
state control of public utilities lacked only one vote in the 
Senate of being able to get through the legislature. Senator 
Saunders last night presented to you some matters that I 


believe are inevitable. Legislative control of utilities is a 


Mr. J. M. Plaister, the New lowa President. 


matter that has been so little discussed throughout the state_ 


of Iowa that when it was brought up at the last session it 
was entirely new; very few people knew anything about it. 
There was such a demand for information that the commit- 
tee was unable to furnish a sufficient supply of literature to 
give the information to the different parties asking for it. 
But in the face of the fact that it was entirely a new prop- 
osition, and the first time that it had been presented to the 
Legislature in this state, it lacked simply the one vote of 
carrying through the Legislature perhaps the most complete 
bill for the control and government of utilities that has ever 
been presented to a Legislature. There was a committee 
appointed by the chairman of the Senate to investigate the 
matter of utilities and their control and make a complete 
report at the next session of the Iowa Legislature. That re- 


port will be filed—perhaps printed for public distribution— 
prior to the next session, and the one point I desire to bring 
to you in the, interest of all utilities, but more especially im 
the interest of the telephones, is that you get this report, read 
it carefully, and be ready to enter into an intelligent discus- 
sion of the regulation that will be recommended by the com- 
mittee, in ordér that we may have throughout the state people 
who are ready and willing to go up to their senators and rep- 
resentatives with such information as may be of value to them, 
and give it to them in tangible form,-.and perhaps with the 
influence of home prestige back of the things that shall there 
be recommended. This- bill is not only necessary for, the 
proper regulation and the successful operation and mainte- 
nance oi these utilities, but puts these utilities upon a sub- 
stantial financial . footing, whereby capital would know the 
manner in which it was invested, and where franchises, as 
Mr. Saunders suggested last night, would continue indefi- 
nitely for the service of the people, allowing capital to be 
invested knowing that ruinous rates would be done away with. 

“There are localities where service has been furnished by 
the Independents at seventy-five per cent of its cost. Many 
have not known what that cost was; being new in the enter- 
prise, they have failed to consider the matter of interest and 
depreciation. I wonder how many of us sit down and figure 
a proper amount of depreciation on our plants when we are 
figuring what they are paying? In talking with a gentleman 
yesterday who in ordinary business matters I would believe 
to be very conservative, being well posted in other lines of 
business, he said: ‘Our plant has been in operation only 
seven years, and we have not had very much depreciation, 
so have made no provision for it. The man who looks at 
that matter from a business standpoint must know that at the 
end of the first year a certain per cent of that plant is gone, 
and at the end of the second year another per cent is gone; a 
part of its life is worn out. That depreciation charge must 
be made, and that is the reason, when we come to figure 
interest and depreciation on plants that are making 12 or 
15 per cent, we find that we are delivering that service to the 
people at less than cost. We have met the experience a time 
or two. I call to mind, as you will, a plant which recently 
passed into the hands of our competitor, where the conditions 
were stitch because of free service established throughout a 
large section of the county in competition, that the plant was 
simply unable to exist. 

“Last year I tried as an experiment the placing of an 
article in every directory under the title of ‘Some Comments,’ 
showing what the telephone industry is doing for the state, 
and putting in also a short, concise statement of what is 
termed the telephone paradox—the fact that as the number of 
telephones in operation increases, the cost of construction, 
maintenance and operation per telephone increases. It is sur- 
prising when you talk with business people about it the first 
time, how they almost laugh at a proposition of that sort. 
People don’t read the things you put in your directory gen- 
erally, but every communication that goes from our office to 
a subscriber, be it a letter, a statement, an answer to a com- 
plaint, or anything of* that sort, has a rubber stamp put 
across the face of it: ‘Have you read page —— of the last 
directory? If not, please do so.’ We have found that that 
has been bearing fruit in all of our rural communities. Now, 
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is it possible to educate the public by bringing them informa- 
tion that they will accept if they receive it largely through 
‘our directories and through ‘journalistic efforts? 

“T was told this morning that there appeared in one of our 
Towa papers the other day an editorial advocating that the 
people guard carefully against the election of any person to 
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the Legislature who had an interest of any sort in any public 
utility. That comes from a journal of influence. These are 
the things we need to meet. Are we prepared to meet them? 
Shall we let them go unanswered, or shall we attend to them 
as they come? 

Price of Corn and Telephone Service. 

“As to this matter of control and regulation, who of us 
would not be willing and glad to submit to a board of 
experts the proposition of regulation of telephone rates? Here 
is an argument that is very easily produced and would be 
readily considered. A farmer friend of mine came in the 
other day to settle his bill and wondered how soon they were 
going to get their farm line service for $10 a year, since we 
had such a large number of subscribers and were constantly 
growing. It came in very nice. He was there settling his 
bill and I was paying him for a hundred bushels of corn 
that he had just put in the bin, to feed our horses. 1 had 
paid him 65 cents a bushel and given him a cgeck for it. I 
said: ‘Do you remember when we established those telephone 
rates? We bought your corn at that time at about 25 cents 
We hired men for $1.50 a day to perform labor; 
linemen for $2, operators for $3, $4 or $5 a week. Today 
we are paying you 65 cents for your corn, paying linemen $3 
per day, and operators $25 to $40 per month. And yet you 
come here and ask for a reduction in the price of a com- 
modity—the only one that you are getting on which the price 
has not been practically doubled in that time.’ And the gen- 
tleman left prepared to advocate to his neighbor a raise in 
itelephone rates.” 

Mr. John MacVicar,.of Des Moines, a speaker of national 
‘reputation, ably discussed: “Competition.” / 

Papers were presénted as follows: “A Library for the 
‘Operating Telephone Company,’ by Arthur Bessey Smith, 
‘Chicago; “Operating Rural Lines,’ by W. H. Barker, San- 
iborn, Iowa; “Discipline in the Operating Room,’ Miss Mary 
Leaone, Council Bluffs. The morning session closed with a 
short address by J. B. Hoge of Chicago, who had also spoken 
‘before the members of the Nebraska association. He showed 
the benefits of the Telephone Fire Insurance Exchange which 
tis being operated by prominent telephone men as a co-opera- 


a bushel. 
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tive system to reduce rates on insurance to Independent tele- 
phone companies, and his presentation of the subject created 
a great deal of interest. 

During the Thursday afternoon session Mr. C. J. Meyers 
gave an interesting talk on long distance business and other 
topics. 

Mr. C. J. Garlow spoke for “Nebraska” in his usual inter- 
esting and helpful vein. 

Hunter L. Gary, of Macon, Missouri, gave some interesting 
pointers on conditions in Missouri. 

The absence of Mr. C. B. Cheadle of Joliet, Illinois, made 
it impossible to obtain his views of “Connections,’ which were 


much desired. 


Mr. J. C. Sullivan of Creston, lowa, who was to have pre- 
sented a paper on “Pioneer Days:in Telephony” was kept 
away from the convention by illness. 

On Friday Mr. F. L. Owen of Red Oak, Iowa, presented a 
number of very practical hints on “Construction,” which were 
followed by some discussion. 

Mr. H. S: Ash of Bedford, hit the monopoly idea hard 
with his paper, which is to be published at a future time. 

The final business of the meeting included the election of 
the following offcers: : 

President, J. M. Plaister, Ft. Dodge; secretary, W..J. Thill, 
Des Moines; executive committee, J. C. Thorne, Fairfield; H. 
A. Kinney, Woodbine; P. C. Holdoegel, Rockwell City. 

In closing the members adopted resolutions favoring the 
patronage of the Telephone Fire Insurance Exchange; and 
extending thanks to the city of Council Bluffs, to the local 
company and to the retiring president. 


Competition.* 
By John MacVicar. 

Among the great inventions conceived by the mind of 
man is the science of telephony. God intends all such 
inventions to be blessings to all mankind—to lighten the 
burdens and add to the comforts of all. These benefits 
can only come to the masses by the cost of ‘such service - 
being kept at a moderate rate, and this will not be under 
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a monopoly of the service. In Des Moines we have. for 
many years enjoyed exceptional telephone service at low 
rates because we had competing lines. Recently the lines 
were consolidated and it is not all imagination that causes 


*Abstract of an address at the convention of the Iowa Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association. 
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us to realize that the service is not now up to its former 
standard, and that the cost is increasing arid will in the not 
distant future inttrease very much more. 

When a small boy at school we used to have writing 
lessons. This is not the custom now. Possibly it is not 
considered worth while to attempt to compete with the 
typewriter. The teacher used to give us “copy.” I recall 
several texts he used to inscribe at the top of our writing 
books. They are fixed indelibly on my mind, and I learned 
to believe in them. The precepts they taught remained 
close to me for many, many years. , 

A copy text that I recall is, “Competition is the life 
of trade.” I learned to believe in that, but am now told 
that it is a fallacy. We find two classes of people who on 
all other subjects, economical, political or what not, are 
as far apart as the east is from the west, that agree ex- 
actly that this text is a fallacy. That competition instead 
of being the life, is the death of trade, is the avowed be- 
lief of the socialist on the one hand and the great monop- 
oly interests on the other. The greatest factor today in 
the growth of socialism is not our visionary friend who 
talks so often and so eloquently on this subject from the 
humanitarian view, but those who are fast eliminating com- 
petition through restraint of trade—the monopolist. 

The socialist advocates collective method of production; 
is against individual production upon the theory that it 
will remove labor from the competitive field, and secure 
for it a greater share of the profits of what it produces. 
The monopolist, the “Captain of Industry,” advocates the 
collective method of production as against individual pro- 
duction so that competition may be eliminated, thereby 
controlling the cost price, the selling price, and the profits 
on the product. The one is a socialist hoping to earn a 
better living and the other a socialist in order to amass 
greater fortune. They both object to having labor and 
commerce, as it has been expressed, “abandoned to an- 
archial competition.” 

So far as observation goes we of lesser learning in the 
science of socialism feel that possibly there is a screw 
loose somewhere in the fine spun theories of collective 
production being a boon to the masses, but it seems to 
be a winner when applied to collective capital. The cost 
of living has reached an alarming stage. The government 
experts investigate and tell us that it is because there are 
too many stores dealing in food products, thus increasing 
the cost of handling. This doctrine leads to collective dis- 
tribution, which in the hands of private parties means 
monopoly, and in the hands’ of the government means 
socialism. It would seem to the uninitiated that the trouble 
is the lack of open and unrestrained competition between 
the time the product leaves the producer and reaches the 
consumer. The monopoly of railroad rates and combina- 
tions of the middlemen eliminating competition is the real 
cause of the abnormal cost of living. 


The railroads say it is impossible to survive under com- 
petition. A short time ago a prominent railroad president 
said that in his opinion railroad rates should be as inflexible 
as are postage rates. We are engaged in Des Moines in 
an attempt to settle the differences existing between our 
street railway company and the community. There is a 
demand among a considerable portion of the community 
that the new franchise provide a practicable and equitable 
method of securing some time in the future, municipal 
ownership. However, many of our people think this is of 
no consequence, that the community will never want to take 
over its railway system. Well, I am not so sure.about that. 
This elimination of competition, this making railway rates 
as stable as postage rates under supervision of the govern- 
ment together with the decisions of our courts that these 
public service companies, like telephone companies, and 
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water companies, and railroads are entitled to earn only 
a reasonable return upon their actual investment, leads to 
the inevitable conclusion that whenever these companies 
are in fact restricted to only a reasonable earning, say, of 
4, 5, or 6 per cent, thus preventing over capitalization and 
exploitation, captains of industry will no longer desire to 
continue the operation of these public service companies 
supplying the energies necessary and assuming the risks. 
attendant thereto. Naturally, they will prefer to own the 
bonds on the plants, thereby receiving 4, 5 or 6 per cent, 
and will be only too willing to have the government and 
the municipalities do the work while they clip coupons or 
find other investments providing greater possible profits. 
Where all this is going to land us I am sure I don’t know. 
I didn’t come out here to tell you how to solve these 
questions anyway for I fear that I am not wise enough 
to do it. I cannot, however, but pin my faith to my early 
education which taught me to believe that “Competition is 
the life of trade.’ I believe in individual opportunity which 
these socialist doctrines of elimination of competition, 
whether promulgated by the Captain of Industry or by the 
well meaning but mistaken individual who wants common 
ownership of all property, is about to wipe out. So far 
as I have attempted to follow the doctrine of socialism, it 
leads only to chaos. 


$1,000,000,000 Copper Merger Reported. 

Wall St. is putting one over on the Administration this week 
in a $1,000,000,000 copper trust—while the Administration is 
taking a lick at beef with its eyes shut. The companies which 
will go into the merger are those having mines in the Butte 
district, the list including: 
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The promoters,’as usual, promise economy in production, 
and that they expect to make money out of the deal is shown 
by the size of the attorney’s fee, $775,000, said to have been 
paid Sam Untermyer for putting the deal through. 


Discussion of Telephone Work by Employes at Topeka. 


Reference has been made several times to the meetings held 
by the employes of the Topeka Independent Telephone Com- 
pany at Topeka, Kansas, and the valuable results of the work 
thus carried on informally. These meetings will be continued 
throughout 1910. Operators will get together for discussions 
of topics connected with their work soon and three or four 
papers will be prepared and read by members of the staff. The 
social atmosphere of these meetings is not neglected. The 
company invited the operators to be its guests at a New Year’s 
dinner, and although the operators commended those in charge 
of the feast for furnishing a bounteous spread, they were all 
on deck ready to handle connections with their usual prompt- 
ness on the morning of the second. 

The ladies do not monopolize the talking in this exchange, 
however, as meetings of the men to discuss topics in which 
they are particularly interested are being held and will continue 
to take place once a month from now until hot weather. 

Mr. H. E. Davis, superintendent of operation and equipment, 
is very enthusiastic about the results obtained in this work, 
and particularly in the co-operation which the departments are 
giving to the officers of the company. Mr. Davis receives the 
cordial support of General Manager Hemphill and President 
Theodore Gary in his efforts to further activities in this line. 


Practical Kinks in Toll Line Testing and 


Trouble Location 
By Edward Billings 


In the operation and maintenance of toll lines and cables, 
various kinds of trouble are constantly being brought to 
our attention. Some of them are of a relatively simple 
nature, easily localized and corrected, while others, of a 
more subtle character, cause much grief and worry on the 
part of the management before they are finally found and 
remedied. Especially is this true of troubles of an inductive 
kind, such as those arising from imperfect methods of trans- 
position, exposure to high tension lines, etc. 

In a broad sense, toll lines may be divided into two 
classes as regards their maintenance: First, those which 
are constantly supervised by a wire chief and, perhaps, his 
assistant, usually taking care of a relatively large toll line 
system; and, second, those which are taken care of by a 
man, or men who divide their time between this and many 
other duties, and who have little time, perhaps, for toll 
line supervision. 

The wire chief is usually supplied with all of the neces- 
sary electrical equipment to enable thorough tests for lo- 
calization of faults to be made. The man in charge of the 
smaller system, however, is not usually so fortunate as his 
big neighbor in this respect, and perhaps has neither the 
time nor inclination to become familiar with the use of 
high grade instruments. It is to the latter person, who is 
obliged to depend upon the more rough and ready tests for 
localization of faults, such for example as magneto, and 
listening tests, that the writer would speak, making his 
remarks as plain as possible by approaching the subject 
from the troubleman’s viewpoint, rather than’ from that 
of the wire chief. 

The more common troubles which occur on toll lines are: 

A short-circuit between both conductors comprising the 
line, usually referred to as simply “short ‘circuit,’ or “loop 
crossed out.” : 

Contact, or cross between two different circuits, usually 
termed “toll cross.” 

Loose wires becoming grounded, usually termed “ground- 
ed.” 

Circuit broken, usually termed “open.” 

Poor connection in circuit, usually termed “high resist- 
Alice wlOt maCiitmwotien 

Cross-talk, often termed “induction.” 

Induction from power or light circuit, termed “induction” 
or “noisy,” involving one, or both, of the named troubles 
in combination. 

When the line is reported as being out of order in one 
of the larger offices, or toll line systems, the wire chief 
proceeds as follows: First. he ascertains the nature of the 
trouble; second, proceeds to localize it by means of the 


Fig. 1. 


Toll Line Made Noisy by Ground at X. Troubleman at 
Y—His Problem, Which Way Is X? 
various tests at his command; and third, having localized 
the fault, assigns a troubleman to the work of clearing it, 
giving him definite instruction how to proceed. He tells 
him, for example, to take the train to X Crossing, drive 
to Smith’s blacksmith shop and then look for a trouble on 
No. 3 circuit, which is “short circuited.” The value of such 
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advance instructions, to the company, is obvious. A saving 
in time is effected, because of the definite instructions given 
to the troubleman, which enable him to use all speed in 
getting to Smith’s blacksmith shop before he need spend 
any time in looking for his trouble. 

Tests can be made, by means of electrical measuring in- 
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Fig. 2. Troubleman at Y Puts on Temporary Short Circuit, A or 
B Finds Line Quiet, C or B Hears Noise; Troubleman 
Proceeds Toward C. 


TEMPORARY 


SHORT CIRCUIT 


struments, which will frequently locate the trouble on the 
line within one-half mile or less. No such refinements of 
localization are possible to the operator or troubleman in 
a smaller system, however, who is dependent for his lo- 
calizations on magneto and listening methods. 


Under the latter conditions, the trouble will be located 
approximately between two offices, and where these offices 
are a considerable distance apart, the tendency of the 
troubleman when driving over the lead (and often the 
temptation is great) is to cut the wires for testing pur- 
poses. This is particularly so under conditions of bad 
roads and in inclement weather, where perhaps more than 
half of the distance between towns has been patrolled and 
no trouble found. Cutting of wires for purposes of tests 
is seldom necessary, and should not be resorted to unless 
all other methods have failed, since faults of nearly all 
kinds can be run down without this being necessary, and, 
too, because promiscuous cutting of wires leads to further 
trouble. 

It is almost impossible at this day to find a toll line so 
free from outside disturbing influences but that practically 
any of the troubles mentioned above will hardly fail to re- 
sult in the line’s becoming noisy. This resultant condition 
of noise lends itself to a more ready localization of the 
faults by listening methods, than would be possible if this 
noisy condition were not present, and assists in localization 
without cutting of wires. 

Let us consider the case represented in Fig. 1. Here we 
have a toll line extending between stations A and D, which 
has become grounded at point X, and, as a direct result, is 
noisy. Quick magneto tests locate the trouble between 
stations B and C. No testing instruments being at hand 
to more definitely locate the fault, the trouble man is dis- 
patched from A to B, informed that the trouble is between 
B and C, and asked to patrol the lines and scan the wires 
between the two latter stations, a distance of say 12 miles. 
Now, after the troubleman has traveled over half of the 
distance between B and C, and has not found his trouble, he 
should make a test by securing the co-operation of an at- 
tendant at some of the stations on the line, for listening 
purposes. Suppose that he has arrived at, and climbs a 
pole at point Y, and -asks an attendant at exchange A to 
listen in on the line while he puts a temporary short-circuit 
across it. Care should be used in making this short-circuit 
to have the line wires clean and bright, so that the “short” 
will be a good one, i. e. of no resistance. If the lime wires 
are of copper, additional care must be used not to nick or 
otherwise injure them. The condition of the line during 
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the period that the troubleman maintains it in a short- 
circuited condition is shown in Fig. 2. 

Under this condition the line will be quiet to any person 
listening in from the 4 or B offices, and noisy to any person 
who may listen in at C or D. The trouble will always be 
toward the end on which the noise is heard, and away from 
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Fig. 3. 


Illustrating Approximately Balanced Condition of A End 
of Line Under Temporary Short Circuit. 


the end which is quiet. In making this test, if the trouble- 
man has secured an attendant at either A or D the interven- 
ing stations, or bridges B or C need not be removed from 
the line. The ‘troubleman will thus be apprised from the 
nature of the reports of the stations on either side of him 
that he has not yet reached his trouble; but must continue. 
The reason why the line will be quiet to the A end during 
the time the temporary short circuit is maintained by the 
troubleman is because it is in a balanced condition, as shown 
in Fig. 3. Of course the line will not probably be any more 
quiet during the time the “short” is being maintained than 
it is in its customary condition, but toll lines are usually 
so built and transposed that it is rare to find one that is 
normally noisy. Suppose again, that the troubleman pro- 
ceeds, and passes the trouble without seeing it, and arrives 
at a point, say two miles beyond his trouble, as Z, Fig. 4, 
and again calls the 4 or B office with the request for some- 
one to listen while he again short-circuits the line wires. 
He will now have a balanced condition to the C and D end, 
and an unbalanced condition to the A and B end. Hence 
the A operator will report the line noisy, and the D operator 
will report quiet, while the “short” is maintained on the 
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Fig. 4. ‘Short’? at Z Makes Line Seem Quiet to C. 


line. Applying the rule that the trouble is always towards 
the noisy end, the lineman will be apprised that he has 
passed his trouble. 

Listening tests of this nature will not usually locate the 
trouble within one or two poles, but will locate it closely 
enough, in practically all cases, to afford the troubleman 
sufficient knowledge to enable him to quickly run it down, 
and furnish plenty of arguments against promiscuous cut- 
ting. In fact, these tests will, under favorable conditions, 
locate trouble much closer than a mile. 

If all ground trouble which occurs on toll lines were of 
a solid nature, that is, of low resistance at the point of 
contact between the line and the ground, and if all lightning 
grounds on the poles were in the same intimate contact 
with the earth, the troubleman would be easily able to test 
for the fault himself with a considerable degree of accuracy, 
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Fig. 5. A Fairly Good Test for Experienced Troublemen to Use. 


while listening in successively with a receiver at different 
points along the line, as shown in Fig. 5, with the idea in 
mind that, as the ground trouble is approached, the receiver 
will become more and more short-circuited through the 
fault, and the noise more and more reduced as the trouble 
is approached. Unfortunately such conditions do not 
usually exist, hence such tests are not always reliable.. Still 
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a considerable degree of success may attend their use, pro- 
vided the lineman is thoroughly acquainted with the local 
conditions, line testing in general, and can use the tests 
sufficiently often to become skilled by experience. 

Iron lines are more favorable for the making of such 
listening tests as described, since the higher resistance of 


Fig. 6. Grounds Applied for Listening Tests to Determine Direction 
of Low Resistance ‘‘Short.’’ 


the wires, as compared with copper, makes a greater ratio 
of change in the short-circuit across the receiver, or a 
greater unbalance, in the first test described, than is caused 
by the copper between two testing points an equal distance 
apart. 

A little study of a short-circuited condition of a toll line 
will indicate that the first test mentioned, i. e., that of hav- 
ing an attendant listen in at the exchange while the trouble- 
man puts the line in condition for test, can be applied to this 
also, provided the “short-circuit” is a “solid” one. This is 
usually the case when a loop is crossed out on copper lines, 
for when copper conductors are swung together in a span 
they are generally in a good electrical contact. 

Assume now, that both sides of a circuit have swung 
together at X, Fig. 6, and the resistance at the point of 
contact between wires is low and comparatively constant. 
Assume now the troubleman starts out from A towards B, 
and on arriving at point Y climbs the pole and asks the 
attendant at 4 te listen in on the line while he applies a 
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Fig. 7. Illustrating Tests for Lines Crossed Together. 


ground to one side of the circuit. It will be apparent, on 
inspection of the figure, that during the period while the 
ground is on at Y, the condition of the line with respect to 
balance is similar to the condition shown in Fig. 4, when 
the “short” is applied at Z; hence the line will be reported 
noisy by the A, and quiet by the B attendant. This will 
indicate to the troubleman that he has not yet arrived at 
the short circuit, or trouble; for, applying to the report 
the rule that the noise is always on the end including the 
ground, he will know that he must proceed further to find 
the fault. If, now, (the short being “solid”) he passes the 
fault without seeing it and arrives at. point Z, that is, on the 
side of the trouble remote from the A exchange, he calls 
for a test from here, simultaneously applying a ground to 
one side of the circuit, the report from either or both 
exchanges will be reversed from the former one, that is, 


Fig. 8. 


Direction of “‘Open’”’ Is Determined by Office Which Ca 
‘Be Called. 


office A will report “line quiet,’ and office B, “noisy,” indi- 
cating to the troubleman, by application of the rule, that 
he has passed the trouble. If, on the other hand, the at- 
tendant at the A office had reported that the line was 
quieter than when the test was made at Y, but not as quiet 
as usual, and simultaneously the B attendant had reported 
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the line quiet, the troubleman would in all probability be 
calling for a test at a point near R. He would thus be in- 
formed that he was approaching the trouble, but had not 
yet reached it. 

The value of such listening tests is great at times, when 
the trouble is of such a nature that it is not readily apparent 


to the eye; at times where the lines are built on private 


property for a considerable distance, and hence are hard to 
follow except on foot; at points where loops leave the main 
line for a distance of a mile or upwards; in the dusk of 
the evening, when the troubleman is in doubt whether he 
has passed the trouble or not, and at other times which 
will be apparent to the troubleman himself. These tests 
are fairly reliable, and with care and experience on the part 
of the attendants who do the listening, are productive of 
close localization. 

Tests exactly similar to those heretofore described can 
be applied to two lines crossed together, regardless of 
whether the cross results directly in noise on either circuit 
or not. A case of this nature is shown in Fig. 7. Suppose 
that the cross between the two circuits has occurred at 
point X and as a result both lines are noisy. The lineman, 
having arrived at point Y, can request the attendant to 
listen in on circuit No. 1 while he simultaneously applies a 
short-circuit at Y, thus making the condition similar to 
that of Fig. 2 with the “short” applied at Y. The report 
from the office, under these conditions, will be, “quiet” at 
office A, and “noisy” at office B. These reports by the 
same rule will inform the troubleman that he has not yet 
arrived at the cross. In this case, if the cross between the 
circuits has not rendered them noisy, the lineman when he 
calls for a test on circuit No. 1, can apply a ground to one 
of the wires of circuit No. 2, simultaneously with the appli- 
cation of a short-circuit to No. 1. This will easily cause 
enough disturbance to enable a good listening observation 
to be made, by either or both attendants. 

An open line is, of course, easier for the troubleman to 
locate by a test, as his ability or inability to call a particular 
office from various points along the line indicates when he 
has passed the fault. For example, in starting out from 
A toward B, on an open line, Fig. 8, he will be able to 
call only A on any test made between 4 and Y. Once the 
fault is passed, he cannot call A, but can signal B. 

(To be continued.) 


New Business and Improvements at Ft. Wayne, Indiana. 

Business is on the boom with the Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, of Fort Wayne, Ind. During the past 
few weeks the company has secured contracts for the 
installation of the following P. B. X. systems: 

Indiana Furniture Company, Fort Wayne Box Company, 
Indiana Inspection Bureau, Ballou & Hoffman, St. Joseph 
Hospital, W. K. Noble, Fort Wayne Drug Company, First 
National Bank and Lincoln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

The new Shoaff building is now being occupied by ten- 
ants and the result of this is that the demand for Home 
Telephone Company telephones in that building is some- 
thing enormous. The structure is the biggest and most 
modern office building in the city and each suite will want 
at least one telephone. As the number of suites is well 
over 150, it is evident that the business done by the Home 
company in this building will be very large. 

The Home company has decided to equip the entire south 
side, system with harmonic ringing. 

The west end of the city is being entirely rebuilt by 
the company and it is expected that this work, involving 
a considerable expenditure, will be completed in a short 
time. The concern has recently completed the rebuilding 
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of the north side and the east end so that with the finish- 
ing of the west end work the entire city will have been 
rebuilt. 

Frank E. Bohn, for the past two years auditor of the 
company, has been appointed assistant secretary to suc- 
ceed George Fox, who has resigned to enter another field. 


Cost of Mutual Service in Ohio Company. 

A report from McClure, Ohio, states that the Cititzens — 
Mutual Telephone Company of Damascus township, hav- 
ing 330 subscribers, recently elected officers and presented 
reports covering the year 1909. Last year each member 


‘of the Mutual organization was compelled to pay $12.85 


into the treasury, besides keeping lines, poles, telephones, 
etc., in order for themselves. As each new member must 
pay a $5 fee to get into the organization, build his own 
lines, buy his telephone, and then pay the annual dues, it 
seems that Mutual operation is rather expensive. A good 
deal of the proven waste in Mutual operation is due to the 
fact that expert telephone men are not in charge of the 
business. Many stock companies build metallic lines, fur- 
nish everything and keep it in repair and give good sery- 
ice for less money than this Mutual organization. 


Competing Companies Install Each Other’s Telephones for 
Reporting Troubles. 

An innovation in competitive telephony has just taken place 
in Cleveland, Ohio, by the installation of a Cuyahoga telephone 
in the Bell exchange, and wice versa. It is stated that these 
telephones will be used only to receive reports of trouble. When 
a subscriber has both telephones, and one is in trouble, he 
can use the other to notify the proper authorities. Business 
houses have asked for years that such an installation be made 
but, according to one of the local newspapers, if an Independ- 
ent line was in troubie, the Bell people were glad of it, partic- 
ularly if its own lines were in good service, and did not propose 
to assist its rival. The Independent management took the 
same position. 

The companies now believe that this service will be of as” 
much value to one as to the other, and is a fair proposition 
which will save money for both and be appreciated by sub- 
scribers. 


Quick Acting Operator Halts Wreckage on Railroad. 


Through the efforts of a girl telephone operator probably 
many lives were saved when news was flashed from a telephone 
exchange in Northeast, Pa., that passenger train on the Lake 
Shore Railroad and a lineman’s train had come together, head- 
on, killing two trainmen and probably fatally injuring another. 

Northeast, 16 miles from Erie, was cut off from outside tele- 
graphic communication on account of heavy snows. All wires 


were down with the exception of one in the telephone exchange. 


The news of the accident was sent to Erie through the ef- 
forts of Miss Lola Goodwin, the Northeast telephone operator. 
With all wires down in the direction of Erie, Miss Goodwin 
formed a loop through Buffalo, Corry and half a dozen other 
places and told what she knew of the wreck. 

At once all points available from Erie were reached on the 
telephone and trains on both sides of Northeast were held for 
further orders, thus preventing possibility of further accidents. 


Prospective Public Utility Legislation in Ohio. 

Representative Woods of Medina and Speaker Mooney of 
the Ohio House are planning to introduce a bill which will 
place telephones and other public utilities of the state under 
a public service commission. It is understood that provisions 
of the bill will cover not only the regulation of service and 
rates, but will deal with franchise matters. This bill will be 
carefully watched by telephone people. 


The Legal Side 


By A. H. McMillan 


A Contract Without Consideration. 


Again we are appealing to you for advice. Enclosed we are 
sending you a copy of a contract which this company entered 
into with the railroad company when we first organized and 
which in our zeal to get started, seemed the wise thing. It is 
so one-sided in its makeup and the service which we have given 
to them gratis for the past six years so mutual in its benefit, 
that we see no good reason why we should continue it without 
remuneration, a thing they are doing on all sides of us. That 
is, the railroad company is paying for it on all sides. When the 
last legislature met, a bill was introduced to compel railroads to 
maintain a telephone in their station where an exchange was 
operated in the town. Our representative informs us that the 
railroad people appeared before the committee and informed them 
such a law was entirely unnecessary as they were as anxious 
to maintain telephones where obtainable as the public was to 
have them, consequently, the bill was allowed to die. 

We took this matter up with the railroad company about a 
year ago and we attach a copy of their reply. 

Now we would like to know if this contract is really binding on 
us and must we give them service free to the end of time. 

If we discontinue service there will be a roar of disapproval 
and we believe such a flood of protest that the railroad company 
will be obliged to re-install the service, but would like your 
opinion of the contract before we discontinue. 


CONTRACT. 


The B. Mutual Telephone Company, hereafter designated as the 
“telephone company,” desiring to establish and maintain a tele- 
pnone service in the station of the C, Railway Company at B. 
for the convenience of the patrons of said telephone company 
and the accommodation of said railway company, hereby in con- 
sideration of the benefits which it expects to derive therefrom, 
agrees to provide and put in place the necessary instrument for 
such service and to maintain and operate the same so long as 
the railway company may desire and so long as the telephone 
company continues in existence by its present or any other cor- 
porate name, 

The said railway company hereby consents that the said tele- 
Ppnone company may install and maintain said instruments and 
appliances in iis station as aforesaid, and operate the same 
under the following conditions: 

First. The location of instruments and appliances shall be as 
designated by the railway company and the installation, move- 
ment and use of said instruments and service shall be without 
charge or expense of any kind to said railway company, 

Second. The telephone company agrees to keep the instruments 
and connecting lines in good repair at its own expense, it being 
understood and agreed that the railway company shall not be 
put to any expense in keeping said instruments or lines in 
repair, and shall not be responsible for any loss or damage there- 
to resulting from any cause whatsoever, 

Third. The railway company may terminate this contract at 
any time by giving ten days written notice of such purpose to 
the telephone company, and upon or before the expiration of the 
time specified in said notice, the telephone company shall remove 
said instrument and service from the premises of the railway 
company. In default thereof, the railway company may remove 
the same at the expense of the telephone company. 

Fourth. This agreement shall be binding upon the successors 
and assigns of the respective parties. 


The document above does not deserve the name of “con- 
tract.” It is nothing more than a license from the railroad 
company to the telephone company to maintain a telephone 
in the station. The instrument, as an irrevocable contract, 
is invalid for two reasons: First, it lacks. consideration; in 
other words, the railway company pays nothing and prom- 
ises nothing on its part, neither does it suffer any detri- 
ment. Secondly, the contract is not mutual, as all the 
agreement is upon the part of the telephone company. The 
instrument may therefore be disregarded at pleasure and 
the telephone removed. 


Pole Difficulties in Mobile, Alabama. 


In June, 1901, the city council of Mobile, Alabama, passed 
an ordinance which provided that the board of public works 
should have the power, where it deemed proper, to require 
the joint use of poles by telegraph, telephone and electric 
companies. The board of public works made an order in 
January, 1907, for the joint use of certain poles by the 
Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company and the 
Home Telephone Company. The Home company erected 
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poles as directed by the board of public works, large 
enough and with cross-arm capacity enough for the use of 
itself and the Bell telephone company. The board then 
ordered the Bell company to remove its poles on the east 
side of Claiborne street between St. Anthony and Congress 
streets, and string its wires on the new poles put up by the 
Home company. The Bell company neglected and refused 
to remove its poles and string its wires on the new poles 
on that block,.and Mayor Lyons ordered the three poles 
of the Bell company on that sidewalk cut down. The Bell 
company secured a temporary injunction restraining the city 
and its officers, agents and employes from interfering with 
its poles or wires, and on June 12, 1909, in the Circuit 
Court of the United States at Mobile, secured a final decree 
that not only prevented the joint use of poles, but pro- 
hibited the city from doing anything with reference to the 
Bell poles and wires. The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals at New Orleans, on December 21, 1909, modified 
the decree of the Circuit Court of the United States at 
Mobile, perpetually restraining the defendants from inter- 
fering with the company’s property so as to impair any 
rights conferred upon the company by the ordinances, but 
expressly excepting from the effect of the restraining order 
the exercising by the defendants of such control of the 
use of its property by the telephone company as is con- 
sistent with the police power. 


en 


A Sale to the Bell Brings Litigation. 

William W. Jones, of Toledo, has secured a temporary 
injunction in the circuit court at Bay City, Mich., against 
George E. Dutton, former secretary-treasurer and general 
manager of the Northwestern Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, enjoining the latter from in any manner drawing or 
disposing of his claimed portion of moneys now deposited 
with the Security Trust Company, of Detroit, to be divrded, 
and from disposing of any of the properties which he may 
be possessed of belonging to said company. 

The Northeastern Telephone & Telegraph Company was 
owned by W. W. Jones, of Toledo, Ohio, George E. Dut- 
ton, of Saginaw, and George G. Metzger, of Toledo. It 
was organized in 1902, and from that time until 1908 owned 
and operated telephone and telegraph lines in the counties 
of Bay, Arenac, Iosco, Alpena, Cheboygan and others. 

The gross earnings taken in during that time are repre- 
sented to have been from $1,000 to upwards of $2,000 per 
month. George E. Dutton had absolute control of the busi- 
ness, it is alleged, while W. W. Jones and George G. Metz- 
ger had nothing to do with its management. 

The petition says that in December, 1908, Jones and 
Metzger entered into an agreement to sell and did sell the 
capital stock of said company to N. C. Kingsbury, repre- 
senting the Michigan State Telephone Company, for the 
sum of $100,000, $13,433 being retained by the purchaser 
for the purpose of taking care of any and all undischarged 
liabilities prior to December, 1908. This money is still on 
deposit with the Security Trust Company, of Detroit. and 
is due and payable, it is alleged, and would be paid over if 
an accounting were made by Dutton in proper form as 
per agreement made between the parties, which Dutton 
refuses and neglects to give. On this account the funds 
cannot be paid over to the persons entitled to them. Alle- 
gations are made that there is an attempt being made to 
defraud the petitioner as well as Metzger, hence these pro- 
ceedings. 


Aspects of the Nebraska-lowa Convention 


Plea for Unity. Boston Tea Party. Giving Real Service. 


Penalty of Sending Money to New York. Local 


Financing the Remedy. 


By} Coakelsey 


At this hour, we must concede the belt to Nebraska for 
the bright and shining example of Independent telephone 
organization. 

Organization is the very root of success. 
organization 


The theory of 
is based upon harmony and unity. Upon 
unity depends maximum strength and efficiency. 

The early Hebrews recognized it in their paternal goy- 
ernment because it was necessary to have a great family 
organization to care for the flocks and likewise a daily 
living. 

In old Grecian days this thought was recognized. There 
was war and invasion at any unexpected moment. Inva- 
sion in those days meant ruin, rapine and possible exter- 
mination. 

Aesop tells of a Grecian family, which, of course, included 
uncles, cousins, brothers-in-law and all, who could not get 
along together. They quarreled and threatened to break 
up, to separate, and it made the leader, or father, worry 
night and day. 

He finally called a meeting, and asked each of the boys 
to bring a wooden stick with him. The leader gathered 
the sticks in a faggot, and asked each boy to try to break 
it. Each boy tried in vain to break it, and gave up. The 
father untied the faggot, and in turn broke each stick with 
ease. In wonder, the boys asked what he meant. He said, 
“Thus, you, my children, if you remain united, are more 
than a match for your enemy; differ, separate and you are 
undone. 


After Daniel Boone and his followers had conquered 
Kentucky, where they had to fight every inch, and where 
each man and woman had to make superhuman sacrifices, 
they incorporated the thought of unity in their state seal: 
“United we stand, divided we fall.” 


Surrounded by Indians, almost at any time could any 
one man have betrayed all of them. They trusted one 
another because each man knew the material value of unity. 


Boone and his friends carried the idea into Missouri, 
and it appears in the state seal. But neither state prac- 
ticed the precepts of the seal and the civil war rent them 
in twain. Accordingly you see two normally great states 
set back decades. ; 


The Independent telephone operator is fighting an en- 
emy, just as cruel and cunning as the Greek family con- 
tended with, and the same as against whom Daniel Boone 
risked life and scalp. 

Boone’s enemies did not fight in the open. They would 
pick off a man, and murder his family. They: would strike 
at some isolated post, and terrify the settlers. They would 
shoot the man plowing in the field and carrying off the 
girl or boy who carried water from the spring. 

If you will study Bell tactics you will notice a striking 
similarity to Indian tactics. 


They strike in weak places. They single out a victim, 
and try to terrify his neighbors. They attack the business 
men on your board, and with questionable arguments they 
try to override the work of your life. 

They do not connect in New England, Colorado or in 
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the Southern territory. In these places they fight in the 
open because the enemy is weak. 


They are pleased to connect with you in Iowa, Illinois, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Ohio and other states, where they are 


‘confronted with strong forces. 


They bought Des Moines, with the hope of frightening 
Iowa people, and they will find that they have done a 
foolish thing. 

Their connection contracts are no good because they 
are enacted by a local company. These contracts can be 
repudiated at any time by the A. T. & T. Co. on the 
ground that the licensee companies had no authority. 

The condition of the licensee companies is a joke and 
that is why the Bell interests are trading them in for 
their own stock at their own price. 


Independent operator, your enemy is traveling under 
false colors. They have taken out leaves from Sitting Bull’s 
military tactics, and their board of strategy is composed of 
men whose grandfathers were fanatics and burned men and 
women as witches. 


It is history that the people destroyed as witches were 
successful business competitors of the ruling gang. - 


This spirit showed itself when they burned switchboards 
and telephones in the middle of the street. They always 
did this work on the main streets, just as witches were dis- 
posed of in conspicuous places or on high hills. 

Religion cannot be blamed for the New England out- 
rages. Business alone can be blamed. Death to business 
competitors is their heritage. 


When the Bell agents attack the business men on your 
board, you are having some of Sitting Bull’s tactics exem- 
plified. 


At the Nebraska convention Mr. Gary spoke of doing busi- 
ness in a telephone way. Not as your local banker or local 
grocer would do it, but in a special way, the telephone way. 

Business men, as a class, are the biggest cowards on 
earth. You will observe that it is the business men who 
fear to drive out the saloon because he thinks it will hurt 
the town, and his business. It is your -business man who 
usually fight local improvements, and it is this same busi- 
ness man who has corrupted your local politics. 

It is your commercial club that usually comes out for 
one telephone, or urges: you to consolidate. 

The Boston tea party laid the foundation of our present 
liberty or slavery, if you choose. Had they desisted from 
their work, the revolution might: have been postponed to a 
time when our colonies would have been sent to the clean- 
ers in a short time. 

Yet a group of prominent Boston business men gathered 
and begged the men to desist, because a war with Eng- 
land would ruin their business. 

Strange, the ancestors of the directors of the Bell inter- 
ests are these identical business men, and they are no 
braver than their Tory forefathers. 


January 29, 1910 


It was Colonel Bills who spoke of the Boston Tea party. 
He urged local financing; to patronize home insurance 
companies, and to quit sending money Eastward. He said 
that the West originated the wealth and should keep it. 
He predicted that Wall Street power would have a tea 
jparty some day. 

Mr. Woods spoke of the rejection of bonds of Texas 
by a New York house because they did not like the legis- 
lation. He showed that the money center will control your 
legislature, and your laws will be suited to outside forces 
instead of internal. 

Mr. Gary hit the keynote when he urged his hearers to 
make their business a good one. To give service that will 
be personal service—that which will be appreciated. 

To instill into each employe the idea that he or she is 
giving to the public a personal service. It is the thought 
for giving which is considered more blessed than receiving. 


When you do this, the public will allow you a reason- 
able rate. Mr. Gary has proved it. 


So, Mr. Independent Telephone Operator, give personal 
service. Make your business a good one. You will be fit- 
test to survive. 


Watch your business man, or your board, and labor with 
him to teach him that the desirable way is to run your 
business in a telephone way. 


Protect your business men, directors and stockholders 
from the wiles of the Bell agent. He has an axe to grind. 
Put your business man on guard. Teach him local pride— 
veal local pride. 


One of the greatest exponents of local pride I know of 
always sends off for his harness, buggy, groceries, etc. Yet 
he is a business man and thinks it is sinful for others to 
“send off” for things. 

Consistency is the rarest jewel in our crown of business 
virtues. Fear is the largest jewel in our crown of business 
vices. Hence our many troubles. Credulity, Cupidity and 
Co. is a dangerous firm to deal with. 

Eliminate fear, cupidity and credulity from the hearts of 
men and your enemy would have hard sledding. 

Moral: Beware of Greeks bearing gifts. 


How the Telephone Finds Its Way Into the Public Press. 


The telephone figures in the news every day in more or 
less conspicuous manner. Following is a list of news stories 
of Jan. 22 which illustrate the wide scope to which the tele- 
phone is applied in Rochester, N. Y., a city of 200,000 and 
having approximately 20,000 telephones: 

Prevented robbery of several hundreds of dollars from 
National Cash Register Company’s office. Telephone bell 
rang and manager answering it discovered burglary and cap- 
tured the- burglar. 

John J. Burke, watchman in the Standard Brewery on 
the east side of the Genesee River, looked across the river 
and discovered flames in an obscure part of the fourth floor 
of the C. P. Ford shoe factory. Burke telephoned the fire 
department and the fire loss was kept down to $50. 

Constable Joseph Plain of Mendontown. telephoned 
Rochester health authorities that a butcher was city bound 
with a diseased beef. The beef was destroyed on arrival. 

Meager news reached the city newspapers that the mur- 
derer of pretty little Anna Schumacher had confessed, con- 
fined on a U.S. prison ship at Portsmouth, N. H. The tele- 
phone brought additional news from Portsmouth. In the 
same case it was employed to Albany, Brooklyn, and scores 
of city and suburban points in the frantic attempt of three 
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afternoon newspapers to get all the news possible in the 
shortest possible time just before the issuance of the last 
editions. 


Chicago a Heavy User of Telephone for Police and Fire 
Alarm. 

Newspaper publicity was a factor in increasing the use of 
Chicago telephones for free fire and police calls. 

“Main 13”°—the number by -which the Chicago Telephone 
Company gives free service from any telephone in the’ city 
to the nearest police station—was called 12,602 more times in 
1909 than in the previous year. Last year the newspapers 
called attention to the fact that the public was not getting 
the full service possible out of “Main 13” and at the request 
of Alderman William J. Pringle, chairman of the council 
committee on gas, oil and electric light, it was placed in the 
last telephone directory at the head of the list of police station 
numbers. Under the ordinance of the company no charge 
is made or a nickel collected for giving a connection with 
“Main 13.” The number does not represent a particular tele- 
phone, but is a designation used to identify the instrument at 
the police station located in the telephone exchange from which 
the subscriber is calling. 

The other free telephone—“Main 0”—which connects the sub- 
scriber with the fire-alarm telegraph office and is to be used 
only in case of fires, was used 986 more times in 1909 than in 
1908. The number of times the service was used by the differ- 
ent exchanges was as follows: 

The total use of this service was 8,825 fire calls and 62,005 
calls for police. 


Report of Home Telephone Company, Joplin, Mo., Shows 
a Prosperous Year. 

The report of the Home Telephone Company of Joplin, Mo., 
shows a marked increase over the preceding year, which is 
shown in the comparative statement of operations given be- 
low: 


Six Months Ending 
Oct. 31, 708 Oct. 31, ’09 Increase 


GYOSSs CATNING Sere eetretee salt alelens $60,369.16 $64,936.00 $4,566.84 
FIXPCNSeS ui st leracee errant etiniers «| foie, 37,859.16 39,936.40 2,077.24 
Nét earnings eee eee is ccs $22,510.00 $24,999.60 $2,489.60 
Interest <onDOnGSac-taay tities «ls 13,105.00 138,730.00 625.00 
Balance for divid’ds or betterments $9,405.00 $11,269.60 $1,864.60 - 
Number of telephones owned by 

COMPany cee wcee eek tee we 5,609 6,148 539 
RENEwalls reS GkVie ue ssemata tbat iolerieians 9 sls:se als) sheqéieilsi «| evereserelsdie ole $ 21,853.34 
Bonds soutstancdinewe settee aetele siete este airs eve ane $542,000.00 
E-CSS7. OWNER DY COMPANY erties cis osisics cela soon 8,000.00 534,000.00 
Capltaletstocks saUumonriZedieescsciecsieve tiscee be e's $750,000.00 

TSSUGCinse eee Mee eee cin eve as co ieee 374,250.00 


Theodore Gary, President. 


Citizens of Grand Rapids Pays $68,000 in Dividends. 

The Citizens’ Telephone Co., of Grand Rapids, has sent 
out checks for nearly $68,000, the regular quarterly two per 
cent dividend of the company. It is the greatest disburse- 
ment the company has ever made, and Secretary Fisher says 
the corporation was never in better condition. 


Rock County Telephone Company of Janesille, Wis., Pays 
5 Per Cent Semi-Annual Dividend. 

On January 19 the Rock County Telephone Company of 
Janesville, Wis., of which Richard Valentine is secretary and 
general manager, declared its semi-annual ‘dividend of 5 per 
cent. This company has never passed a dividend and is in 
better shape today than ever before. 


And Telephone Subscribers. 
A temper under control is an invaluable asset to a man em- 
ployed in handling cows.—Farm Journal. 


® 


Letters from the Readers 


Phantom Signaling Insures Payment at Distant Toll Station 
on Rural Line. 

The accompanying circuit was designed to give toll service 
to a suburban town which is located at the end of a twenty- 
mile, magneto farmers’ line. The amount of toll business was 
not enough to warrant the construction of a separate toll cir- 


TOLL BOARD 


This Circuit Saves Running a Separate Pair of Wires to Give 
Toll Service to a Small Suburban Town, 


cuit. This circuit puts the toll station talking set under con- 
trol of the toll operator, and leaves no chances for a local 
operator to mistake the toll station for a rural subscriber on 
the same line. 

The line is multipled to the toll board and a separate ring- 
ing signal is given for toll connections. A buzzer connected 
in the primary circuit of the toll station set, and controlled 
by the toll operator, identifies the station against connections 
through the local board. 


Two Lines Burnt Out by Lightning. 


Having read in your issue of January 8 the letter written 
by F. H. Clark of Clayton, N. M., I would like to report two 
instances of similar things which came to my attention. The 
first, I think, was in 1902, in the village of Martinsburg, Mo. 
A line nearly three blocks long, covering one series telephone, 
crossed a street to a large tree in a yard, thence to a house. 
The telephone was equipped with a knife switch and grounded 
fuse block. The switch was open at the time of the stroke. 
The line was burned up, only half-inch pieces being found. 
The telephone box was torn to splinters and the four-bar gen- 
erator was hurled across the room, some sixteen feet, break- 
ing a hole through laths and plaster. 

The other accident happened on a thirteen-mile party line, 
carrying thirteen subscribers. Lightning struck about the cen- 
ter of the line, burning up nearly forty yards of line wire. 
It did not, however, damage any of the thirteen telephones or 
seriously damage any poles. This was in May, 1906. 

Benton City, Mo. F. E. Miller, 

Director Rushhill-Martinsburge Tel. Co. 


Hint on Gravity Battery Maintenance. 


In his article appearing in the issue of Nov. 6, Mr. Drysdale 
made a number of points on the care of gravity batteries, the 
value of which I can confirm by experience. I would like, 
however, to mention two or three other details which I have 
found useful in the maintainence of these batteries. 

By dipping the tops of the jars to a depth of about one inch 
in hot paraffin the creeping of the salts can be diminished con- 
siderably. 

In pouring the water into the jars, be careful not to disturb 
the bluestone in the least. This can be avoided by pouring the 
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water on the zinc very slowly and allowing it to trickle down 
on to the bluestone. 

Instead of zinc sulphate for starting the action, I use about 
a dozen drops of crude sulphuric acid per cell. The batteries 
are then ready for service instantly. However, I usually leave 
them on short circuit for two or three hours to get the color 
line properly adjusted. 

By proceeding as above, I have had batteries maintain a 
perfect condition for weeks at a time without further atten- 
tion; no creeping of salts, no deposit of copper on the zines, 
a properly located color line, and the upper solution as clear 
as water. 

Silver City, N. M. Roy H. Johnson, 
Manager Grant County Telephone Co. 


Comments on Cross Talk and Cross Ringing—A Rap At 
Cheap Help. 
I think that your answer to the cross-talk and cross-ring- 


ing query in January 8 TELEPHONY was correct, as it only 


occurred on damp foggy days; while Mr. Golladay’s solu- 
tign was undoubtedly correct for his trouble. 

I know -of quite a large telephone company near here 
that has about the same trouble on some of its farmer 
lines. It uses weatherproof or “tree” wire, of iron, to run 
from the* pole to the house, and twists it on so as to make 
duplex of it. When weather is damp the subscribers or 
“Central” are unable to ring more than one or two each 
side of them, as the line rings partially “short.’ The 
troublemen have been over the line time after time, and 
have reported it all clear as far as they could see. The 
company have lost some ten telephones on this line on ac- 
count of no service from this cause, and still continues to 
hire troublemen whom they can get for about $45 per and 
are not worth that, and also a manager who does not know 
the first thing about the practical working of a telephone 
exchange. 

St. Peter, Minn. C. R. Sargent. 
In answer to the Editor’s note in TeELEpHoNy, No, 4. “Send 
in yours everybody,” here goes: 

Two years ago we had some forty wires coming into 
our office from the’first pole about forty feet away. Some 
of these wires were insulated with rubber, some KK, some 
asbestos, paraffine and so on. On damp, foggy, rainy 
days we would have cross-talk and cross-ringing. These 
wires were bunched and tied together with strings. The 
insulation was old and rotten on most of them. I cut those 


TO WIRE CHIEFS AND MAINTENANCE MEN. 

Clearing of troubles which occur in your exchange, 
inside or outside, may be made the subject of short, prac- 
tical letters which will interest other telephone men 


These TELEPHONY will gladly publish, *f illustrated by 
diagrams or photographs. Simply write a description of 
the nature of the trouble, tests and location, cause found, 


and method of repair. Payment will be made for all, 


letters published. 


, 


strings, and loosened up the wires so that the air would 
pass through between them. This cleared the trouble. 
Some time afterwards I put in a short piece of lead covered 
cable. 

Leon, Iowa. W. E. Pottorff. 


This is a live topic—we want more men to give their views. 
See last week’s TELEPHONY. Whom do you side with? 
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January 29,1910 . 


Reservoir Control Service, at Business Telephone Rates. 
The sketch here presented shows a scheme we used at 
Waynesburg, Pa., to give a signal when the reservoir of the 
City Water Company was full. I submit it thinking it may 
help some one else to make use of it. 
We took a tap off. the “ring,” or “live” side of this line, 


3 OR4 STRANDS OF NO.I2 COPPER 


JL Wire ABOUT JFT.BELOW LEVEL 
OF GROUND. 


RESERVOIR 


Telephone Circuit Arranged to give Warning When a Town 
Reservoir is Full. 


and ran it down to the reservoir.. Here we connected it to 
about four strands of bare copper which were permanently 
fastened above the water, about a foot below the ground level. 
When the water came up to the wire the line lamp would 
light, and the operator would call the engineer at the pump- 
ing station and notify him to stop pumping. 

We got the regular business rate for this line. 

A similar circuit could be arranged for different purposes, 
and could also be changed to give the signal directly to the 
pumping station by making a few changes. Different uses will 
suggest themselves, to raise a rental on a few dead pairs: of 
cable. ' 


Carnegie, Pa. W. J. Depp. 
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A Whistling Lightning Arrester. ” 

When I was trouble clerk in the exchange at Jeffersonville, 
Indiana, a subscriber called in and said the lightning arrester 
a combined fuse and carbon type, was whistling. The trouble- 
man went. out on the case and sure enough when the wind 
blew the arrester did seem to whistle. 

The installation had recently been rewired and the holes in 
the brick wall had been bushed with tubes of rather large 
diameter. There is a long passage way between the building 
and the one next to it and when the direction of the wind 
was right it blew through the passage way and across the 
ends of the tubes, causing them to emit a whistling noise such 
as is produced when you blow across the end of a glass tube. 
The arrester was directly at the entrance of the tubes into the 
room, so the subscriber thought it was the arrester that was 
whistling. A few wraps of tape wound over the wires so as 
to close the ends of the tubes cleared the trouble. 

Louisville, Ky. Di UMauSparks. 

SAE Oe 
A Prosperity Letter from a Southern Independent. 

Dividends and growth, the usual story of a well-managed 
Independent telephone property, are the theme of the business 
letter sent to stockholders of the Iredell Telephone Company, 
Statesville, N. C., and reading as follows: 

“The Iredell Telephone Company hereby hands you its 
check in payment of a 4 per cent dividend on its common 
stock held by you. The company has prospered greatly 
beyond all expectation, the demands for its services 
being so great that its facilities had to be doubled, and 
larger quarters provided. To meet their-demands it was 
necessary to construct a building and purchase another 
switchboard section. 

“A lot has been purchased and paid for on North Center 
street and the building will be completed and equipment 
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installed by about March ist. These improvements will 
cost approximately $8,000, and will provide ample facilities 
to care for the future business of the company. We now 
have more than 600. local telephones, with additions con- 
stantly being made. Thanking you for your large sup- 
port in the past and bespeaking your kindly interest in the 
future, I am, r 
“Respectfully, 
“W.M. Barringer, Secretary and Treasurer.” 


Horse Saved by Telephone Wires. 

A runaway horse suspended thirty feet over the Platte river 
and entangled in telephone wires was the strange spectacle 
witnessed near Fremont, Neb., recently. The wires were strung 
along the side of the Platte river bridge and saved the life 
of the animal, which belonged to John Lyman, of Cedar Bluffs. 

In crossing the bridge the horse put a foot through a rotten 
plank. With a lunge it succeeded in releasing the foot, but 
lost its balance and fell through the railing on the side of 
the bridge. Had it not been for the telephone wires strung 
along the side of the bridge, the animal would have fallen to 
the ice below, and probably have dragged its mate and the 
sleigh over with it. The horse, however, became tangled in 
the wires which were of sufficient strength to keep it suspended 
in midair. Mr, Lyman and his companion, Swan Johnson, ran 
to a pile-driver nearby, which is being used to drive piling to 
protect the icebreakers, and secured a rope. This they suc- 
ceeded in fastening about the horse. By this means they were 
able to let it down slowly to the ice, with little injury to the 
animal. 

Mrs. Lyman, Mrs. Johnson and several children were in the 
sleigh when the accident occurred. Mr. Lyman and Mr. John- 
son were walking behind, as there is little snow on the bridge. 
It was a narrow escape for the occupants of the sleigh. 


Competition. 


By request, TELEPHONY herewith reprints the song, 
written by Secretary J. B. Ware, which was sung at the 
National Independent Telephone Association banquet, at 
the Auditorium, Chicago, at the December convention: 

Air, ‘““Marching Through Georgia.’ 


By honest toil, through scores of years, 
Our fathers sought the way 

For common good and common weal, 
That makes us strong to-day. 

Each man was free to do his best, 
And each did law obey— 

Results of honest comnpetition. 


Chorus. 
Recall, recall, the years that now are past, 
Recall, recall, the glories that should last, 
While we stood united without favor, without cast, 
We grew strong through competition. 


Our commerce spreads o’er every sea, 
Our flag for Freeman stood, 

Our courts and laws were planned to be 
Made for the common good, 

Conditions that, we must agree, 
Continue—or they should. 

These insure fair competition. 


Chorus. 
Hurrah, hurrah, we’ll profit by the past, 
Hurrah, hurrah, our glories then shall last, 
Let us stand united, without favor, without cast, 
This will ensure fair competition, 


While thirty-fold the telephone 
-Has grown in half the years; 

With service good beyond dispute, 
Despite monopoly’s seers: 

Yet toll lines, all, are not enough 
On every hand appears— 

More will be built through competition. 


Chorus. 
Recall the years in which the telephone 
Was leased, enslaved, with Boston for a home; 
With service poor and rates so high, 
The Public loud did groan— 
And found relief through competition! 


News of the Field 


Ohio Public Utilities Bill, Said to Embody Taft Ideas. 

One of the most important features in the public utilities 
bill to be introduced in the Ohio House of Representatives 
in a few days by Representative Frank Woods of Medina 
county, is the compulsory interchange of service between 
telephone and telegraph companies. The principal points 
in the bill, which has been fully drafted, are said to have 
been suggested by President Taft to Speaker Mooney at 
their recent conference in Washington, D. C. 


This phase would compel one telephone or telegraph . 


company to permit another the use of its wires and con- 
nections in case the public utilities commission deemed it 
the best for the public service. 

Under direct control by the governor, the Commission 
would have direct and complete control of the valuation, 
financing and operation of all public utilities. The Com- 
mission would have the power to control all issues of stocks 
and bonds by a public service corporation, and would also 
have power over mergers, consolidation agreements, and 
everything that would tend to affect the corporations’ rela- 
tions with the public. Under the provision that the Com- 
mission can compel adequate service and prevent discrimi- 
nation, the bill provides for penitentiary sentences for those 
convicted of violating this section. ¢ 

To prevent stock watering, stocks and bonds must be is- 
sued only on the approval of the Commission and not in 
excess of the value of the property, as fixed by the Com- 
mission. Public utilities are forbidden to declare stock, 
bond or script dividends, or to divide the proceeds from the 
sale of stock or bonds. No public utility can issue stock 
or bonds for reorganizing or consolidation in excess of the 
total amount of stock or bonds of the corporations reor- 
ganizing or consolidating. It cannot purchase other public 
service corporations until they have been valued by the 


Commission and not until the consolidation is approved: 


by the Commission as being in the interest of the pub- 
lic. 

The Commission is given no power to grant franchises, 
this power being vested in municipal councils by a specific 
provision in the bill. In the interest of competition the 
Commission can order the joint use of tracks, either of 
street car companies or interurban companies or of tele- 
phone or telegraph wires. 

The bill provides that the Commission shall fix rates, 


charges and classifications if unreasonable or discrimatory. 


It may establish joint rates for all kinds of service coming 
within its jurisdiction. 

One of the first duties of the Commission, if created, 
will be to value all public utilities, and this market basis 
will be the basis of all action to be taken in the future. 


One Group of Independents to Spend $1,000,000 in North- 
west This Year. 

Thaddeus S. Lane, president of the newly organized In- 
terstate Consolidated Telephone Company and managing 
director of the Montana Independent Telephone Company, 
has established general offices and headquarters for the 
Consolidated at Spokane. Mr. Lane announces that more 
than $1,000,000 will be expended on development work in 
Washington, Idaho and Montana during 1910, adding also 
that arrangements for financing the big project have been 
completed. The company will expend $500,000 in complet- 
ing the plant in Spokane, organized by the Home Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, which concern was taken over by 
the Consolidated some time ago. The local building, ac- 
quired from the Home company for $120,000, can be fitted 
with equipment to handle 30,000 instruments and the com- 
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pletion of the system to that capacity will mean an expendi- 
ture of $2,500,000. Only long-distance and information 
operators are required. It will be ready for operation early 
in June. 

“The territory now served by the Interstate Consolidated 
Company extends from Billings, Mont., to Spokane and 
from Great Falls, Mont., to Pocatello, Idaho,” said Mr. 
Lane. “We have in operation long-distance lines connect- 
ing nearly all important points in the territory mentioned, 
with the exception of a gap between Missoula, Mont., and 
Mullan, Idaho, which is now under construction. 

“In all the larger cities we have erected our own fireproof 
central buildings, which are equipped with the latest type 
of automatic service. The construction throughout is of the 
highest order, open wires and cross-arms being done away 
with. During the present year through long-distance lines 
will be open for operation between Butte and Spokane and 
between Butte and Salt Lake City, Utah. 

“The cable and other material necessary to complete the 
Spokane exchange have been purchased and are now arriv- 
ing in Spokane.” 

Mr. Lane announced the election of these officers: Presi— 
dent, Thaddeus S. Lane, Spokane; Vice-President, Patrick 
Wall, Butte; Treasurer, John MacGinniss, Butte; Secretary, 
John F. Davies, Butte; Directors, T. L. Greenough and M. 
A. Phelps, Missoula and Spokane; A. B. Cook, Helena, and 
William Mead, Los Angeles. 


Cleveland Attorney Still After Inside Information on 
Morgan Deal. 

That one group of Independents is not satisfied that the 
Morgan control of United States and of a half dozen local 
companies organized by Independents is not Bell controk 
as well, is indicated by the attitude of Harrison B. McGraw, 
Cleveland counsel for the men who have demanded receivers 
for the Cleveland Independent company and the United 
States. ; 

“No matter how Mr. Morgan may arrange the stage set- 
tings, I shall show the Bell in hiding in the wings,” said 
Mr. McGraw last week, in reference to his motion in com- 
mon pleas court to join the house of J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany in his suit for a receivership. 

He is anxious to get the head of the big house on the 
stand in a deposition hearing, to draw from him the tale 
of the sale of the stocks of the United States and Cuyahoga 
to R. L. Day & Company and then to the Morgan house. 
He points to the admission of President Vail, of the parent 
Bell company, that his company authorized the Day pur- 
chases, and the admissions in the Cleveland deposition hear- 
ings that R. L. Day & Company retransferred stock to the 
so-called dummy directors of United States and Cuyahoga, 
following the discovery that the purchase by the Day house 
had taken from these directors their last share and conse- 
quently, their right to sit on the boards. It was one of 
these boards, the United States, which elevated toll charges 
above those of the Bell while constituted by virtue of these 
transfers from the Day house. 

Mr. McGraw says he is anxious to find out how it hap- 
pened that the Day house was empowered to do this if the 
Bell, which ordered the purchase of the necessary stock, 
was not at the time the real owner of the control. 

He also wants to learn how the Day purchases, when the 
Bell was advised by its local officers that it could not hold 
the Independent stocks, should so providentially have been 
waiting to take the stocks off the Day firm’s hands. 

Other than the effort of Mr. McGraw to inveigle Mr. Mor- 
gan within range of his fire of pertinent and “impertinent” 
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questions, the situation in Ohio has been in statu quo for 
several days. The election of Frank A. Davis, of Columbus, 
to head the United States and his. selection as the Morgan 
lieutenant in telephonic matters in Ohio, apparently has 
given the telephone men a sense of perfect security. Presi- 
dent Davis is insistent that the Morgan control means that 
the Independent companies will be operated as Independ- 
ents. And no telephone man is venturesome enough to as+¢ 
sert the contrary, though some insinuate that the operation 
of the United States and the local companies controlled by 
Morgan as Independents could not be helped anyway, Bell 
control or no Bell control, because of the vigilance of the 
authorities, intent on clues to a merger following the tur- 
bulent eruptions which followed the mysterious passage on 
control from the old group of Independents. 


’ 


Detroit River Company Has Big Lead Over Bel. 

Despite the wailing of the opposition, the inducements it 
threw out to people to become subscribers, and its abuse of 
the independents, the Detroit River Telephone Co., which 
headquarters in Wyandotte, has steadily pushed forward in 
strength and equipment until it now outnumbers the op- 
position three to one in the downriver suburban district, 
near Detroit. 

Some two months ago the opposition threw canvassers 
into the territory and, as a catch, offered residents “three 
months for nothing if they would sign a contract for a year 
and a half.” Following the three months the rate was to 
be $1.50 per month—the same rate that had been in vogue 
for years. 

Of course a number “bit,” but they were a small number 
compared with the orders Independent solicitors got on a 
straight business basis. The Bell agents “knocked” the 
local company at every advantage and not content with that 
they created opportunities to “knock.” 

The “war,” however, served but to aid the Independent 
lines. They were receiving publicity, while in turn they 
never mentioned “opposition.” The solicitors worked as 
though there were in undisputed territory. 

At the same time it is amusing to scan the names of some 
of the persons who installed the Bell telephone. Local ob- 
servers, from personal experience, insist that some of the 
subscribers to’“The Trust” are ‘dead beats” in every sense 
of the word. It is apparently a case of take everything to 
get subscribers. 

The new directory for the Detroit River Telephone Co. 
will be out next month and it will be a surprise to many. 
There will be practically 1,000 names listed, and the com- 
pany has been in the district less than a year. In the same 
district the Bell never carried more than 400 subscribers. 
It is the aim of the officers to put a telephone in every 
home. 


Telephone Company Recovers from Liability Insurance 
Corporation. 


County Judge Addington of Albany county has handed 
down a decision in which he affirms the judgment of the 
city court for $714.45 in favor of the Hudson River Tele- 
phone Company. The action was instituted against the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn. to re- 
cover under the terms of a liability policy taken out by the 
telephone company to protect itself from loss in case of 
damage suits instituted by linemen and other employes for 
personal injuries. George M. La Duke, a lineman in the 
employ of the Hudson River Telephone Company, was in- 
jured in Saratoga in 1905. The doctor sent his bill to the 
telephone company and later notified the telephone com- 
pany that he would institute an action to recover the value 
of his services. The telephone company notified the insur- 
ance company under the terms of the liability policy. In 
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the suit that followed the telephone company was compelled 
to pay a judgment for $351.05 in favor of the physician. The 
telephone company then instituted a suit against the insur- 
ance company to recover the amount of the judgment, to- 
gether with its lawyer’s fees for defending the action. The 
city court of Albany gave judgment for the telephone com- 
pany for the amount named. The Aetna company for its 
defense alleged that no person duly authorized in writing as 
agent of the company had solicited and secured the policy. 
It is believed that the case will be carried up to the Court 
of Appeals. 


Independents Make Good Start At Pocatello, Idaho. 

The Idaho Independent Telephone Company, owned by 
interests connected with the Montana Independent Tele- 
phone Company, has opened its exchange at Pocatello, 
Idaho, with about 300 telephones in operation, and contracts 
for several hundred more instruments on file. The Poca- 
tello system, which was built by the Interstate Consoli- 
dated Telephone Company, with headquarters in Butte, and 
commonly kriown as the Lane syndicate, represents an in- 
vestment of more than $50,000. 

The initial equipment of the local plant makes provision 
for about 1,300 telephones, with an ultimate capacity for 
1,800, but should the growth of Pocatello demand a more 
extended service the officers of the company have given the 
city assurance of speedy and ample extensions. _ 

Considerable local capital has been invested in the new 
company, thereby making it a home enterprise, and despite 
the difference in the size of Butte and Pocatello local stock- 
holders point with considerable pride to the fact that the 
Pocatello system is opening initially with a relatively greater 
number of telephones in operation. 

The local company is an important factor in the growth 
of the Interstate Consolidated Telephone Company’s system, 
being the connecting link between Spokane, Butte and Salt 
Lake. Entrance into Salt Lake will be made as soon as 
long distance wires can be strung between the two points. 

Manager T. E. Focht went to Pocatello from Dayton, 
Ohio. 


Rochester Telephone Stockholders Unanimously Approve 
Sale to Continental. 

The annual stockholders’ meeting of the Rochester (N. 
Y.) Telephone Company (Independent) was held Jan. 19 
when the sale of control to the Continental Telephone & 
Telegraph Company was discussed. Details of the contract 
by which control passes were read and there was not a 
dissenting voice. Entire satisfaction prevailed and all pres- 
ent agreed to promote the transfer as best they could. 

Payments by the Continental company for the Rochester 
Telephone Company extend to June 4 and on this account 
the annual meeting of the stockholders was adjourned to 
March 10. The Continental is to pay $75,000 by March 4. 
Ratification by the stockholders will be given the sale at 
the March meeting. 
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Move to Start Independent System in Oklahoma City. 

An Independent telephone system, giving to Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, an unlimited service, is being discussed 
by the members of the Retail Credit Men’s Association as 
a remedy for the present condition of the telephone service 
in Oklahoma City. More than fifteen prominent members 
of the organization have already declared their willingness 
to take stock in the new company. This agitation among 
the members of the association was aroused as a result of 
the reply sent the special committee reported by the or- 
ganization to draft resolutions calling attention to the 
character of the service, of the company already here and 
which is deemed to be unsatisfactory. 


Telephone Patents 


Conducted by Max W. Zabel 


TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SYSTEM. 


C. D. Enochs, St. Paul, Minn., Patent 946,528, Jaton Os 


Assigned to Vote Berger Co., LaCrosse, Wis. 

This system relates more particularly to the operation of the 
supervisory circuit in which the signal lamp is controlled au- 
tomatically when the receiver at the subscriber's station is 
hung up or taken down. An impedance coil, 21, and supervisory 


lamp, 20, is bridged across the line during conversation be- 
tween the conductor, 15, of the cord circuit and the ring 
contact, 19, of the plug. The line 1, 2 including the substation 
set is adapted to shut out the lamp, 20, which is however lighted 
up when the receiver is replaced upon the hook. 

The line circuit ends in the line lamp, 7, and ballast, 8. 


SEMI-MECHANICAL TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 
A. M. Bullard, New York, N. Y., patent 944,537, Dec. 28, 
1909, assigned to Western Electric Co. 

This system refers to semi-mechanical apparatus in which 
the operator controls transmitter mechanism for complet- 
ing a call by the agency of keys actuated by the operator, 
and it contemplates the direct mechanical association of 
the transmitter apparatus with the keys. The keys are ar- 
ranged to actuate movable stops which, with other mechan- 
ism, control the operation of a distant selector at the sub- 
scriber’s station. 

MULTIPLE TELEPHONE TRANSMITTER. 
F. W. Wood, Newport News, Va., patent 945,069, Jan. 4, 
1910, assigned to C. and J. M. Cory, New York. 

This apparatus is designed for use where an order given 
at one place will be transmitted to a plurality of places. It 
comprises a waterproof casing within which is a plurality 
of transmitters having a common mouthpiece and a like 
plurality of distant receivers, each receiver and transmitter 
being in an independent circuit. 


AUDIPHONE RECEIVER. 
C. E. Williams, Boston, Mass., patent 945,429, Jan. 4, 1910. 
This audiphone receiver is designed to give greater talk- 
ing effect. The main feature resides in introducing the 
permanent magnet into the case so that it constitutes a part 
of the shell or case and does not take up any of the 
interior which is left to form a reverberatory chamber. 


COMBINED TRANSMITTER AND RECEIVER. 
H. F. Thoma, Jr., and C. E. McGrew, Chicago, Ill, Patent 
946,410, Jan. 11, 1910, One-Half Assigned to Henry 
F. Thoma. 

The object of this invention is to make a light combination 
transmitter and receiver more especially for testing purposes. 
A watchcase receiver and a small transmitter less the mouth- 
piece are mounted on a handpiece of insulating material» The 


wires for connecting them in series are laid in a slot which is 
then filled with a paste insulating compound which is allowed 
to harden. 


PORTABLE AUDIPHONE TRANSMITTER. 
C. E. Williams, Boston, Mass., patent 945,430, Jan. 4, 1910. 
To overcome bad effects of unsteady current strength, 


this transmitter is provided with means for cutting down 


the current. To this end there is arranged in connection 
with the transmitter case and its diaphragm and electrode, 
a rheostat in series with the carbon electrode which though 
protected is externally operable. 


COMBINED TELEPHONE AND PROTEGTIVE 
ALARM SYSTEM. 

J. G. Nolen, Chicago, Ill., patent 944,575, Dec. 28, 1909. 

This system provides means whereby the subscriber’s 
telephone set and the line signal at the central station may 
be used as the media for transmitting to the central station, 
an alarm upon occurrence of fire or burglarizing or other 
conditions in the protected area. 
is thereupon designed to ring until manually stopped. 


GV le Be 18 a 
Greenwich, N. Y., patent 944,850, Dec. 
28, 1909. 

This clamp consists of two co-acting members having 
sinusoidal engaging surfaces between which the guy wire 
is to be held, the wire lying between flanges which form 
a groove for the same. Bolts are provided to secure the 
two co-acting members together. 
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TELEPHONE METER SYSTEM AND APPARATUS, — 
R. H. Manson, Elyria, Ohio, Patents 946,380, 946,381 and 946,382, 

Jan. 11, 1910, Assigned to Dean Electric Co., Elyria, Ohio. 

This system contemplates the use of a subscriber’s meter D, 
which is operated by a motor M, actuated by the central battery 
current during conversation. In this manner the length of 
conversations is measured instead of the number of conver- 
sations. As will be seen the meter is registering only when the 
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motor is rotating in one direction. If the direction of rotation 

is .reversed, the meter does not register. Thus the 

battery h is reversed as respects the calling plug P’ and the an- 

swering plug P, and only the calling subscriber’s meter registers, 

although both motors are rotating. Another /illustration shows 

means controlled by the supervisory relay of| the called line so 
| 
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that only the time of a completed connection can be measured. 
The meters of both subscribers may also be made to register 
the duration of the completed connection according to another 
illustration. 


COMBINATION TELEPHONE INSTRUMENT. 
A. L. Sohm, Whittier, Cal. patent 945,480, Jan. 4, 1910, 
assigned to National Electric Works, Whittier, Cal. 
This instrument consists of a transmitter having no 
mouthpiece, but having two projecting screw heads on its 
front face between which the receiver is to be held by 
means of a flange thereon. A switchhook mounted in the 

transmitter is controlled by the receiver. 


TROUBLE LOCATING DEVICE. 

M. J. Myers, Syracuse, N. Y., patent 944,549, Dec. 28, 1909 

This device is designed to locate grounds and breaks in 
electric circuits and consists of oppositely acting magnetiz- 
ing members connected to the branches of the circuit. 
There is a further magnetizable member subject to the dif- 
ferential influence of the two members and movable auto- 
matically relative to the other members to indicate the 
fault. 


COMBINED BURGLAR ALARM AND TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM. 
G. Nolen, Chicago, Ill., Patent 946,259, Jan. 11, 1910. 

This invention provides a system in which the alarm devices 
responsive to the signal initiating devices, are self-operating 
electrical appliances such as relays or buzzers. These produce 
in the line variations of the electrical conditions effects which 
result in audible sounds in the operator’s receiver. 


INSULATOR CLAMP 
J. Blackburn, Kirkwood, Mo., Patent 945,212, Jan. 4, 1910. 
This device is designed for the mounting of insulator pins 
without boring holes in the cross arm. To this end there is 
provided a cross arm encircling band which is clamped to the 
arm. It has a vertical screwthreaded pin on the top face of 
the band, which is designed to receive the insulator. 


LOCKOUT DEVICE FOR TELEPHONES. 
C. W. Throckmorton, Pittsburg, Pa., Patent 946,287, Jan. 11, 
1910. 
This sytem, in addition to the talking and ringing circuit, has 
a selective circuit-controller at the central station, and spring 
actuated mechanism complemental to the circuit. controller at 
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each subscriber’s station. An automatically wound spring 
operates the mechanism, and a mechanism is provided for lock- 
ing in one telephone and locking out the other telephones. 


RECEIVER ACCESSORY. 

A. Rector, New York, N. Y., Patent 946,270, Jan. 11, 1910, 
Assigned to Rector Help-a-Phone Co., New York. 
This device consists of a cover plate to be mounted over the 
ordinary head receiver. This cover plate carries an earpiece, 
and the duct between the: earpiece and the cover plate is con- 
ncted by a hollow flexible tube to another earpiece. When both 
earpieces are in position, the operator receives the sound in 

both ears. 
INSULATOR CLAMP. 

J. Blackburn, Kirkwood, Mo., Patent 945,213, Jan. 4, 1910. 

This device comprises an insulator,pin, adapted to carry the 
insulator, in combination with clamping means that hold the 
pin to the cross arm without drilling holes through the cross 
arm. The clamping means are adjustable to allow for different 
sized arms. 


SANITARY TRANSMITTER. 
M. Y. Calcutt, Seattle, Wash., patent 943,386, Dec. 14, 1909. 
This sanitary transmitter has an auxiliary diaphragm and a 
hinged cover plate provided with absorbent material to cover 
the front of the transmitter. No mouthpiece is used. 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE PAY STATION. 

F. X.-Bee, Philadelphia, Pa., Patent 945,438, Jan. 4, 1910. 

This pay station is so constructed that all coins of whatever 
denomination strike the same bell, but give a pre-determined 
signal upon that bell so that the operator can distinguish be- 
tween them. Another feature contemplates the return of any 
coin to the depositor even after the signal that it has been de- 
posited has been received by the operator. 


LIGHTNING ARRESTER. 


W. C. Shinn, Lincoln, Neb., Patent, 945,293, Jan. 4, 1910. 

This arrester is designed more particularly to connect the line 
wires of a telephone system with the cable of a lightning rod 
system. The arrester comprises an enclosing case of insulat- 
ing material, with an arrester plate mounted within it and hav- 
ing upturned wings. A cable from the lightning rod enters the 
casing and serrated members between the parts lead off the 
discharge. 


In the Manufacturing Field 


Information About Kellogg C. B. Multiple Boards. 

The new common battery multiple switchboard bulletin No. 
53, recently issued by the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Com- 
pany, is worth sending for. The company’s standard apparatus. 
and methods are described and illustrated so that the reader 
is given a clear idea of the detailed plan of construction. While 
the Kellogg company is ready to manufacture switchboards 
for special conditions and has experience of every class of this 
work successfully accomplished, it recommends that standard 
equipment and circuits be used, as this means reduction of first 
ccst and quicker delivery. 

The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company is a pioneer 
builder of large common battery multiple switchboard plants 
for the Independent field; in fact the company built no other 
equipment for a number of years, and its equipment is used in 
many well known installations. 


The Monarch Time Systems. 

Although only a short time has passed since the Monarch 
Time Service Systems have been available to telephone ex- 
changes, operating men have shown their eagerness to take 
advantage of this money-maker. Three systems have been 
installed in California, two in New England and in the stretch 
of the country between there have been a great many more. 

One of the operating men who installed a system in his 
exchange in Minnesota says the time stamp on his toll desk 
is worth more to him than the cost of the entire equipment. 
Even if he never rents a single clock or time stanp, he feels 
he has made a good investment. But if he rents. only one 
clock, it will be no trouble to operate it and the amount he 
receives in rental will be practically all profit. 

When the time systems were first put before the telephone 
men, it was thought that it would be difficult to rent the 
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service. The first féw systems installed have developed facts 
which make it look as if time service was about the easiest 
thing imaginable for which to get subscribers. The first few 
clocks put out usually take some salesmanship to place, but 
after that it is clear sailing. When a man can be shown that 
the telephone company has clocks and time stamps running 


Time Stamp Used with the Monarch System. 


right in his own town which never need winding or regulating, 
it is easy to get his contract, especially at the low cost which 
the Monarch systems make possible. . 

If a clock and a stamp is placed in a bank or any other 
place where the public can see it, it is almost certain that 
some time service business will be obtained unsolicited within a 
very short time. 

The telephone companies now have within their reach one 
of the surest and easiest means to boost profits that could 
possibly be conceived. The time service business looks as if 
it will develop into a big thing, especially for telephone men. 


Graffis’s Gleanings. 

J. G. Ihmsen, manager of the American Electric Tele- 
phone Company, Chicago, ran out to Kewanee, IIl., last 
Wednesday to attend the annual meeting of the Kewanee 
Home Telephone Company, which he organized and 
financed some six or seven years ago. Among others who 
attended were Messrs. A. S: Shoemaker, H. I. Hibbs and 
W. C. Anderson, directors, from Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and 
F. M. Ash, the local manager who has so largely contri- 
buted to the company’s success. Since Jan. 1 (but about 
three weeks ago) over 100 new subscribers have been 
added, and the outlook is so favorable to continued future 
growth that Mr. Ihmsen was given an order for a new 
switchboard of 3,600 line capacity, which is to be installed 
the coming spring. 


The Hoskins Manufacturing Company of Detroit is ar- 
ranging to bring out a new type of electric soldering iron. 


The United States Light & Heating Company which 
recently acquired the business of the National Battery 
Company of Buffalo, manufacturers of a popular type of 
telephone storage batteries, is now erecting a large con- 
crete factory at Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


W. R. Harris, president of the Harris Engineering Com- 
pany at Louisville, Ky., informs TELEPHONY that his con- 
cern expects to devote special attention henceforth to the 
designing and constructing of telephone cable systems, 
both aerial and underground, as well as to locating and 
constructing pole lines. 


George A. Scoville, Pacific Coast representative of the 
Dean Electric Company, paid TELEPHONY a pleasant call 
January 26, on his return to the Coast after a business trip 
to the Dean headquarters at Elyria, Ohio. He reports a 
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very favorable outlook for telephone development west of 
the Rockies this season. 


The Louisiana Creosoting Company, of Dallas, Texas, 
is making a specialty of creosoted telephone poles and cross 
They have their own cross-arm mill and creosoting 
plant at Winnfield, La., the correspondence and general 
business matters being handled by Mr. A. A. Marrs, gen- 
eral sales agent at Dallas. 


W. H. Tidmarsh, president of the Long Beach Electrical 
Manufacturing Company, of Long Beach, Calif., came a 
long way to exhibit at the Chicago Electrical Show, but 
says that he feels amply repaid. Mr. Tidmarsh makes an 
enclosed fuse which already is extensively employed by 
telephone and electrical companies, 


The Southern Echange Company, 97 Warren street, 
New York, has recently been fortunate in obtaining about 
30,000 more southern white cedar and chestnut poles than 
they had expected and will shortly be able to offer them to 
the telephone trade on attractive terms. This firm has long 
enjoyed an enviable reputation in the pole and cross-arm 
business and is catering specially to telephone trade this 
season. 


G. L. Morrell, formerly with the Kellogg Company and 
later with the Interstate Lumber Company at Cleveland, is 
now with the Crescent Lumber Company at Pittsburg. 
The Crescent Company is. arranging to handle cedar poles 
extensively in the future in connection with its heavy chest- 
nut trade and it is understood that Mr. Morrell is now at 


_Mackinaw City, Mich., engaged in getting out a full stock 


of cedar. 


George L. Swancutt, of Brady, Neb., attended the Elec- 
trical Show in Chicago this week and bought a new switch- 
board of the Swedish-American Telephone Manufacturing 
Company. Mr. Swancutt is proprietor of the Maxwell & 
Brady Telephone Company and is also proprietor and edi- 
tor of the Vindicator of Brady beside looking after a few 
other concerns in which he is interested thereabouts, and 
reading TELEPHONY every week. As may be inferred from 
this, Mr. Swancutt is a fairly busy man. 


T. Wesley Wright, of 105 Reade street, New York, is 
devoting special attention to the purchase of supplies for 
out-of-town telephone and electrical companies. Mr. Wright 
has had abundant experience along these lines and an- 
nounces that his policy will be to charge a very reasonable 
fee and accept no commissions from the houses with which 
he deals. Telephone companies having occasion to deal 
with New York houses are invited to give Mr. Wright an 
opportunity of proving that he can save them time and 
money, and provide them with the highest grade of sup- 
plies. 


Hubbard & Company, of Pittsburg, widely known as 
manufacturers of a very complete line of telephone hard- 
ware and construction supplies, embracing the Peirce spe- 
cialties, will make extensions to their plants along the 
Allegheny River, near Sharpsburg, Pittsburgh, at an ap- 
proximate cost of $100,000. They have purchased the 
Davidson foundry of Chicago and John N. Allen, formerly 
of the Illinois Steel Company, but at present identified with 
the Lackawanna Steel Company, it is understood, will be- 
come general manager of the Chicago plant. About 300 
additional men will be employed and the same number at 
the Sharpsburg plant as soon as the improvements can be 
completed. In addition the company will make improve- 
ments to the plant of the American Roll and Foundry Com- 
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pany at Canton, Ohio, also controlled by Hubbard inter- 
ests, to cost $100,000, and about 300 additional men will be 
employed at that plant. The company also has started the 
erection of a galvanizing plant adjoining its present works 
on the Allegheny and will begin the erection of an electric 
forging plant early in February. 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE CoMPANY which main- 
tains its corporate office at Rochester, N. Y., and its plant 
at Urbana, O., held its annual stockholders’ meeting at 
Rochester Jan. 19, when the 1909 officers were re-eleced 
as follows: 

President, James S. Brailey, Jr., Toledo; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Clitus H. Marvin, Urbana, O.; Second Vice-President, 
C. L. Goodrum, Urbana, O.; Treasurer, S. B. Grove, Urbana, 
O.; Secretary and General Manager, C. D. Juvenal, Ur- 
bana, O. 

Directors for 1910 were elected as follows:: 

James S. Brailey, Jr., Toledo, O.; Clitos H. Marvin, T. E. 
Dye, C. D. Juvenal and Charles L. Goodrum, Urbana, O.; 
Paul A. Staley, Springfield, O.; Fred W. Guernsey, George 
R. Raines, B. J. Williams, Joseph R. Webster and George 
W. Kirkpatrick, Rochester. Director Staley takes the place 
of George W. Hitt, of Urbana. 


THe ANDERSON ELECTRIC AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Wichita, Kas., represented by Mr. W. E. Herron, had 
an exhibit which caused considerable discussion at the 
Nebraska, Iowa, convention. The lockout switch of this 
system is built and adjusted at the factory to operate with- 
out further adjustment. Visitors took up the points of gen- 
eral desirability of the lockout, and possibility of meeting 
special conditions that will produce good revenue on a 
small investment. For example, some operating men had 
short toll lines, to which they could connect three or four 
stations, if they could give them secret service; others 
could put in party lines in towns at a profit, if they had the 


The Booth of the Swedish-American Telephone Manufacturing 
Company at the Chicago Electrical Show. 


lockout feature; and the prospect of getting increased rates 
from some subscribers for a secret service on country lines 
looked attractive to others. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y., has in its bulletin No. 1001 a most inter- 
esting discussion of dispatchers’ signals for electric inter- 
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urban railways, The merits of the telephone system of dis- 
patching for interurban railways are so thoroughly recognized 
that consideration of the proposition is usually a matter of 
detail. The Stromberg-Carlson system has demonstrated its 
reliability and efficiency on many roads, while the Stromberg- 
Carlson telephones are known the country over through their 


Exhibit of the Westinghouse Companies at 
Electrical Show. 


the Chicago 


success in telephone exchange systems. The operation of the 
system is covered in considerable detail, and will appeal to 
practical men. 


J 
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THE Baird MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, 3150 North Halsted 
street, Chicago, reports a remarkable increase in the sales 
of its lock-out and selective ringing telephones. The great 
improvements in the central station equipment of the Baird 
System which speeds up the service and gives connections 
from all operators’ cord pairs, has made this service attrac- 
tive for four or six-party suburban service. 
will be furnished on request. 


——$_ <<< 


Full information 


J. A. Kenny, general sales agent, 275 La Salle street, Chi- 
cago, has taken the general agency for the C. A. Wood Pre- 
server “Carbolineum America” for the states of Illinois, 
Towa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North and South Dakota. All 
inquiries in these states should be addressed to Mr. Kenny. 
Mr. Kenny has a wide experience in the telephone and elec- 
trical field and will be a material factor in spreading the sale 
of “Carbolineum America.” 

Nay es per ee 

THe B. F. SturtEvAnrt Company, of Readville, Boston, 
Mass., has recently brought out a pronounced innovation for 
the ventilating of telephone booths. There is no need of say- 
ing that if there is anything that needs ventilating more than 
sheol or Congress it must be some of the telephone booths 
we find around the country. Telephone managers will be 
interested in knowing something more about this Sturtevant 
proposition. 


Pore MANUFACTURING ComMPpANY, Hartford, Conn., is bring- 
ing out a new style bicycle, especially designed for telephone 
linemen. It will have a light weight tray or basket attached, 
in which tools and materials can be conveyed. 


Tue Crouse-Hinps Co., of Syracuse, has literally “thrown 
the Harpoon into” the telephone fraternity. For key to this 
one, one may read ads in any issue of TELEPHONY on the 
Harpoon Guy Anchor. 
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New Design of Diamond Expansion Shields. 

The Diamond Expansion Bolt Company has recently de- 
signed and patented an improvement in its one-part expan- 
sion shields or screw anchors. The accompanying illustra- 
tions show the changed construction in the slot. 


Some difficulty has been experienced by the straight slot - 


SEE THAT BULB 


The New Type Diamond Expansion Shield. 


shield breaking through the solid portion of the shield and 
becoming »separated, falling in two parts. With the bulb 
shape at the end of the slot it is possible to bend the shield 
out flat and return to its original position without danger 
of cracking through at this point. : 

The company is replacing all of its present types with this 
new improved design and already several of the sizes aré 
being used in large quantities and giving increased satisfac- 
tion. 


The Comer Apparatus for Train Dispatching. 


The Tel.-Musici Company, Hoen Building, Baltimore, Md., 
in addition to the Tel-musici apparatus, has developed in its 
laboratories a telephonic device for train dispatching, known 
as the Comer apparatus. Among the distinctive features of this 
apparatus are the provisions which are claimed not only to 
insure positive and accurae operation, but fool-proof mechan- 
ism. With this apparatus it is impossible “to force the dial.” 
A special receiver which is perfectly ground, and adjusted to 
the two-thousandth part of an inch is also a strong feature of 
the Comer equipment, inasmuch as it transmits the messages 
in a loud, clear tone and with perfect enunciation, thereby pre- 
cluding the possibilities of mistakes. 

At the recent International convention, leading railway and 
telephone men examined this appartus carefully in its mi- 
nutest detail, and without exception expressed themselves as 
not astonished but delighted with the accuracy of its opera- 
tion. 


Kellogg Company Fills Two More Fire Orders. 


The Kellogg company’s reputation for quick delivery of the 
very highest class work on rush switchboard and telephone 
orders is well known. Recently two rush orders for switch- 
boards replacing fire losses at Lamar, Mo., and Bath, Mich., 
were completed and delivered on record time. 

Quick deliveries by this company do not mean carelessly put 
together apparatus, but the standard built Kellogg exchange. 

At the close of the year two more telegraph orders for 
switchboards replacing boards destroyed by fire were received. 
One was from Dardanelle, Arkansas, for one 300-line, two 
position, magneto switchboard with 200 lines equipped, two 
operators’ sets and 20 cord circuits. 

The other came from the Hollandale Telephone Co., Hol- 
jandale, Wisconsin, for one 100-line magneto switchboard. 


Tue Boston INSULATED WirE & CABLE CompPANy has recently 
moved into a fine new plant at 65 Bay street, Dorchester Dis- 
trict, Boston. Evidently such ability and industry as H. B. 
Burley applies to the wire-making business pays. The new 
building has over 50,000 square feet of floor space and is built 
as if the firm expected to anchor there for some years to 
come. 
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New Catalog of the Cincinnati, Tool Company. 

The 1910 catalog of the Cincinnati Tool Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has just been issued and is naturally of inter- 
est to the men engaged in the construction and installation 
end of telephone work. 

The tools are all illustrated so that the intending pur- 
chaser can tell exactly what will be sent him on an order. 
Among the tools of interest to telephone men are the vari- 
ous drills for machine and hand drills and bit stocks. In- 
formation regarding sizes, lengths, uses, etc., is given for 
each type of drill. A drill which meets with special favor 
among telephone installers is the Bell Hanger and Elec- 
trician’s Drill. This is made of best tool steel and it is 
claimed that it will not be injured by coming in contact with 
a nail or screw, also that it will go through plastering and 
brick walls. It is made in sizes from 3/16 inch to 1 inch, 
and from 12 inches to 36 inches in length. The “Hargrave” - 
combination and lineman pliers are both illustrated and fully 
described, as are also the various splicing clamps. Pole 
climbers of both Eastern and Western patterns are listed. 
A full line of screw drivers is included in the catalog. 

A device which appeals to linemen is the brace wrench 
which is used in the ordinary brace for tightening the nuts 
on the crossarms and crossarm braces. 


Fire Alarms Over Telephone Wires. 

That telephone circuits will be generally used for fire 
alarm purposes is being demonstrated by the Denio Gen- 
eral Electric Company in the installation of its system in 
a large number of factories and public buildings. 

Wie ea OS oe 

Hotrzer-Cazsot ELectric Company, of Brookline, Mass., for 

whom E. R. Harding has been western representative for 


several years, with headquarters at 395 Dearborn street, is 
rapidly bringing to completion a fine new factory at 6163-6167 
State street, Chicago. 


In the new establishment, which is the 


Telephony’s Booth, Where Visitors to the Electrical Show Found 
a Warm Welcome. 


third to be erected by the Holtzer-Cabot company, will be 
built a number of the firm’s more important telephone and 
electrical specialties, thereby enabling them to make prompt 
shipments to all central and western points, and giving Mr. 
Harding many additional conveniences and facilities which he 
has long deserved. 


Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state- 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 


: PERSONAL. 

CHARLES L. ZAHN has been made engineer in charge of the 
building of the Independent telephone properties at Spokane, 
Wash., which are now controlled by Thaddeus §. Lane and asso- 
ciates, 

L. W. RIDENOUR, who submitted the article “Easy way to 
Replace Cross-arm on a Double-armed Turn,’’ published in last 
week’s issue of THLEPHONY, is located in Gratis, Ohio, instead 
of Gratis, Okla., as was published in connection with the article. 


BE. C. SHARPE has obtained franchises and is engaged in build- 
ing Independent telephone plants in Medford, Ashland and Grant’s 
Pass, Oregon. He proposes to build all of southwest Oregon, in- 
cluding Roseburg and the famous Rogue River apple district, one 
of the most prosperous communities in that section. 


W. W. RYDER, formerly superintendent of telegraph for the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company, has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of telegraph of the New York Cen- 
tral Lines west of Buffalo, with offices in the La Salle Street 
Station, Chicago. His jurisdiction will extend over the lines of 
the following: Michigan Central Railroad Company; Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Company; Peoria & 
Eastern Railway Company; Cincinnati Northern Railroad Com- 
pany; Chicago, Indiana & Southern Railroad Company; Indiana 
Harbor Belt Railroad Company; Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railroad Company; Lake Erie, Alliance & Wheeling Railroad Com- 
pany; Dunkirk, Allegheny Valley & Pittsburg Railroad Company, 
and the Lake Erie & Western Railroad. 


NEW COMPANIES. 


VAN BUREN, ARK.—Robert Alfred is manager of a new tele- 
phone company organized to construct lines throughout the 
district north of this place. 


OAKWOOD, GA.—O. A. Hughes, W. R. Barnwell, John W. 
Bell, and J. M. Sheffield are the organizers of the Oakwood 
Telephone Company. <A telephone system will be established 
and lines built throughout the county. : 


GRANVILLE, IA.—Granville business men have organizéd the 
United Farmers Telephone Company, which will do business in 
Granville and the surrounding territory. J. F. Georgen, Frank 
Holles, Christ Grady, N. J. Blatt and B. Hoefler are the or- 
ganizers, 


LACONA, IA.—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the Lacona Western Telephone Company. The exchange will 
be installed at the Primrose schoolhouse in Warren county. The 
incorporators are Lon Puderbaugh, T. H. Vincent, W. H. Funk, 
Alvin Miller, F. E. Miller, Robert E. McGee, C, E. Funk, Clar- 
ence H. Vincent, T. L. Wallace, D. L. Puderbaugh, H. BE. 
Meeker, C. N. McFarland, C. A. Wickett J. T. Vincent, Samuel 
G. Sinift, J. Hendrickson, J. L. Mills, R. Kimrort, J. Z. Snugegs, 
John A. Cleveland. 


BELLEVILLE, KAN.—A new telephone exchange is to be es- 
tablished in this city by the Farmers’ Telephone Company of 
Rydal, 

HALL, KY.—The Lower Beaver Creek Telephone Company 
has been organized by Ben. D. Hall, R. L. Hall and others, 
A capital stock of $700 has been subscribed. A system will be 
built in Hall and will be extended to Mouth of Beaver, a dis- 
tance of 24 miles, taking in Puncheon. 


HIGH ROCK, KY.—The High Rock Telephone Company has 
been organized by J. W. Willis and others with a capital stock 
of $800. A system will be built from High Rock via Iredell to 
Evanston. 


POOR FORK, KY.—A local telephone system is being organ- 
ized by Robert Holcomb, John M. Huff and others, who will 
build telephone lines from Poor Fork via Hurricane Gap to Gor- 
don,-Ky., a distance of 20 miles, connecting with the Perry 
County Telephone Company’s Line Fork lines, 


BANGOR, ME.—The United Service Company was organized 
at Augusta for the purpose of constructing telephone lines. The 
authorized capital stock is $125,000, and the incorporators are: 
President, R. Z. Buzzell, of Augusta; treasurer, E. J. Pike, of 
Augusta, 

PAXTON, NEB.—The Paxton and Elsie Telephone Company, 
with a capital stock of $5,000 is the name of a new telephone 
company recently incorporated by D. A. Lawler, J. C. Percy and 
Wm. Robertson, 

PORT DICKINSON, N. Y.—About 20 farmers gathered to- 
gether a short time ago and organized the Port Dickinson and 
South Ogden Telephone Company. W. T. Haney is president 
and Earl J. Beckwith is secretary. 


POND CREEK, OKLA.—A telephone company organized here 


by A. M. Welsh as president, C. M. Van Sickle as secretary and 
W. B. Wagoner, treasurer, will take over the property of the 
Rural Telephone Company, repair and extend it and maintain 
it. ‘The entire system will be overhauled, it is reported, and 
endeavors made to give the subscribers a first-class service. 


BURNS, ORE.—A new company to be known as the Union 
Telephone & Telegraph Company was incorporated by J. H. Jor- 
dan, John Jenkins, C. H. Voegtle and J. F. Lawrence. A capi- 
tal stock of $5,000 has been authorized. 


MADRAS ORE.—The Deschutes & Harney Telephone Com- 
pany is the name of a new concern which will build lines from 
Rosland to Silver Lake and extend the Paulina lines from Har- 
din to Burns and build a toll line from Madras, via Culver. An 
exchange will be installed in Madras. 


ORANGEBURG, S. C.—The Orangeburg and Bowman Tele- 
phone Company is the name of a new company organized by 
W. H. Dukes and J. L, Dukes to establish lines between Orange- 
burg and Bowman, and install an exchange at Bowman. 


HILLSBORO, WIS.—A number of farmers in Hillsboro town- 
ship have formed a telephone company to be known as the Hills- 
boro Telephone Company. Connection will be made with the 
local exchange in the village of Hillsboro. 


FINANCIAL. 


VIENNA, ILL.—The Vienna Mutual Telephone Company has 
filed an amendment to its charter increasing its capital stock 
from $5,000 to $10,000. Undoubtedly the company contemplates 
making some extensions or reconstruction to its lines. 


ELLSWORTH KANS.—The Ellsworth County Telephone Com- 
pany declared its semi-annual dividend of 4 per cent and checks 
were mailed to the stockholders almost immediately. 


HOLTON, KANS.—The American Independent Telephone Com- 
pany increased its gross earnings the past year by $1,000 over 
the preceding. 

MONROH, LA.—The statement of the Home Telephone Com- 
pany, Ltd., of January 1, 1910, shows gross earnings of the com- 
pany to be $17,122, expenses, $8,061, and a net of $9,071. 

The capital stock has been increased from $25,000 to $50,000 
and enough of the new stock has already been subscribed for to 
pay off the debts and put the company on a good substantial 
dividend-paying basis. The plant has no bonds whatever. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—The Michigan Independent Tele- 
phone Traffic Association has been authorized to issue stock to 
the amount of $10,000, by the state railroad‘ commission. 

MILFORD, MICH.—The usual semi-annual dividend of 3 per 
cent was declared by the stockholders of the Milford Home Tele- 
phone Company. The company is in good condition in every 


way and prospects are bright. About 400 subscribers are now 
given service by the company. 
MONRENCI, MICH.—The stockholders of the Morenci Tele- 


phone Company at the annual meeting recently held deciared a 
dividend of 24%4 per cent, which is the fourth one declared through- 
out the year. 

BUTTE, MONT.—The Montana Independent Telephone Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of 1 per cent. The dividends of 
1909 comprised payments of 1 per cent per quarter and one extra 
dividend of like amount, making in all during the year a total 
of 5 per cent on all outstanding capital stock, but with the 
dividend declared at the last meeting of the board of directors 
the grand total shows a payment of 6 per cent in less than 13 
months. Officials of the company declared recently they believe 
the dividends for 1910 will exceed those of 1909, this prediction 
being based on a material increase in both local and long dis- 
tance business throughout the system. 

RED HOOK N. Y.—The capital stock of the Red Hook Tele- 
phone Company has been increased from $5,000 to $50,000, and it 
is probable that a considerable amount of construction work will 
be taken care of. 

AMANDA, OHIO.—A dividend of 6 per cent was declared by 
the directors of the Amanda Telephone Exchange, 

WOOSTER, OHIO.—Directors of the Wayne County Telephone 
Company at a recent meeting voted on the increase of the capital 
stock of the company from $100,000 to $125,000. About 300 stock- 
holders were present at this meeting. 

SPOKANE, WASH.—Stockholders of the Interstate Telephone 
Company have been paid a semi-annual dividend of 3% per cent. 


FRANCHISES. 

MAYKING, KY.—The Mayking Telephone Company is secur- 
ing right-of-way from Mayking via Bilvia and Lima to Mar- 
garet, Ky., for the construction of local independent telephone 
lines. The Mayking system will also be improved. 
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RAINY RIVER, ONT. CAN.—The council has refused to renew 
the franchise of the Rainy River International Telephone Com- 
pany until the rate payers have been consulted as to whether 
the systems shall be taken over by the town. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Consul 
Guaira, 
telephone service of Venezuela, for the latter of which he had 
previously sent a list of subscribers. At the beginning of 1909 
there were 4,756 miles of telegraph lines in Venezuela, with 169 
offics. Mr. Manning also sends a newly published government 
map of the telegraph and telephone lines and the postal and 
railway system of Venezuela. A similar map has been received 
from Minister William W. Russell, at Caracas. These and the 
consul’s report and telephone directories will be loaned to inter- 
ested business ‘firms by the Bureau of Manufactures. 


BLUE RAPIDS, KAN.—The Blue Rapids Telephone Company 
has installed a new switchboard in its exchange and is making 
other improvements in an endeavor to give its subscribers first- 
class service, 


DEMOCRAT, KY.—The Upper Rockhouse & Beaver Creek 
Telephone Company has begun to overhaul and repair its system 
from Democrat to Beaver Creek Ky. Two new _ short-line 
branches will be built and connection made at Colson. Con- 
struction material will be needed, as well as a switchboard for 
the Colson connection, 


HAZARD, KY.—The Perry County Telephone Company will 
make some extensions beginning soon, having just increased its 
capital stock from $2,000 to $4,000. Franchises have been secured 
for a line from Hazard via Cut Shin and Wooten to Hyden, Ken- 
tucky, a distance of 35 miles, where connections will be made 
with the London-Manchester Telephone Company’s long distance 
lines. D, Y. Combs is manager of the company. 


HILLIARD, KY.—James P. Hartt and others of Hilliard will 
build an Independent telephone line from Hilliard via Colly to 
Whitesburg, Ky., besides a system in Hilliard. 


HINDMAN, KY.—The Knott County Telephone Company is con- 
structing new lines throughout that vicinity,.and are contem- 
plating the purchase of a new 80-line switchboard to accommo- 
late these lines. S. R. Stacy is manager of this company. 


SASSAFRAC, KY.—J. B. Hall and others are financing a tele- 
phone company, and it is expected that construction of a system 
in Sassafrac will be commenced soon. 


LEEDS, ME.—The Leeds Telephone Company has received the 
wire and other material necessary for the construction of ex- 
tentions, and the work will be carried on and completed as 
rapidly as possible. 

MUSKEGON, MICH.—The Citizens’ Telephone Company has 
agreed to install an automatic exchange in Muskegon. The com- 
mon council is considering the awarding of a new 20-year fran- 
chise to the company, the»company agreeing to charge $30 for 
each business telephone and $20 for each residence until its sub- 
seribers total more than 1,700. Up to 2,100 connections, the com- 
pany may charge $33 and $22, and over 2,100, $36 and $24. 


CORINTH, MISS.—The Home Telephone Company of which 
Terry W. Allen is ‘owner and 
stallation of its system in this place. 
operation about 60 days and already 
nected to its switchboard. 

A franchise has been secured by the company to build in the 
town of Tupelo and will begin the construction of a system on 
the same plan as the one installed in Corinth. In the installa- 
tion of the systems the company uses underground conduit. to a 
great extent, thus insuring a good service to its subscribers. 

Among other construction work to be carried on by this com- 
pany is the building of a copper circuit from Jackson, Tennessee, 
to Meridian, Mississippi. This circuit will be run along the 
right of way of the M. & O. Railroad. A circuit has just been 
completed to Booneville, and the poles for a circuit to Guntown 
are up. This latter circuit will give northern and southern Mis- 
sissippi connection with each other. 

The Booneville Telephone Company of Booneville, and ‘the 
Guntown Telephone Company of Guntown, are also planning to 
reconstruct their systems during the Spring months. <A good 
deal of the open wire lines will be replaced by cable. 

CHILLICOTHE, MO.—The People’s Telephone Company, of 


which C. L. Waite is manager, is rebuilding about twenty miles 
of its country lines. 


Isaac A. Manning, of La 


The company has been in 
has 400 telephones con- 


OSCEOLO, MO.—In Osceolo telephone subscribers are to enjoy 
a very much improved service, when the improvements to the 
system which are being planned by the Osceolo Telephone Com- 
pany are completed. The central office equipment is to be re- 
newed also to a certain extent. A new cross connecting rack 
and arrester frame will be installed. It is possible also that a 
considerable amount of the wires in the business section will be 
placed in cables, 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—The Kinloch Telephone Company expect to 
construct a number of rural lines throughout Collinsville, Venice, 
Nameoki and Choteau townships, Illinois. 

NELSON, NEB.—The construction men of the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company have already commenced the set- 
ting up of poles for a new telephone line between this city and 
Superior, Neb. 

OBAR, N. M.—The people in the Missouri Valley country have 
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called a meeting to organize a rural telephone company. There 
are already some two miles of line in operation between farms 
and it is proposed to extend the line to Obar. The Missouri 
Valley people are also working to get a rural route through the 
valley from Obar. 


ONONDAGUA, N. Y.—The Onondagua Independent Telephone 
Company is to spend $150,000 in extending both its local and long 
distance service as soon as weather conditions permit. Alex- 
ander H. Cowie, president of the company, was authority for 
the statement last night that this expenditure had been decided 
upon. 


ELKIN, N. C.—The telephone lines which were being built to 
connect Elkin with the rest of the state by J. B. Horton are 
completed. Lines were constructed from Elkin to North Wiikes- 
boro, and at Ronda the wire will be carried across the river 
toward Clingman. 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The Home Telephone Company is making 
plans to considerably extend its lines during the year 1910, cover- 
ing the outlying districts of Sellwood, Mount Scott, St. Johns 
and Mount Tabor, and other districts. It is reported by Man- 
ager W. H. Wilcox that estimates put the amount to be ex- 
pended at $700,000. : 


AUBURN, PA.—Extensions were recently completed by the 
Pinegrove and Cressona Rural Telephone Company which give 
connection with Friedensburg, Black Horse, Brommerstown, Jef- 
ferson and Berkheiser. Connections will also be made in the 
near future with Summit Station and several other small places 
in this vicinity. The company now has over 100 subscribers 
added to its list, but this list is growing so rapidly and the 
demand for service becoming so great that an exchange will be 
installed in Auburn, where 30 subscribers have already been se- 
cured. 


DRYVILLE, PA.—The Mountain Telephone Company of 
Berks county, has had a survey made prior to the installation of 
lines extending to Dryville and New’ Jerusalem. About 40 
farmers wiil be added to the company’s exchange with the com- 
pletion of these lines. 


SHAMOKIN, PA.—It is stated by one of the officials of the 
American Union Telephone Company, according to newspaper 
reports, that within the next few months a new building will be 
erected for an exchange, and about $20,000 has been put in 
reserve for the improvement and bettering of this system. Ac- 
cording to specifications drawn up the new building will be a 
four-story brick building and will be modern in every respect, 
as well as fireproof. Also the building will be used by the tele- 
phone company alone. In the business district all wires will be 
placed underground, and it is possible that Shamokin will be 
made the distributing point for the five surrounding counties, 
and the main offices for this section will be in this place. Busi- 
ness has been increasing very rapidly and the company feels 
that the prospects for the future, as well as the past increase, 
warrant these improvements. 

VOLANT, PA.—The Plain Grove Telephone Company is mak- 
ing arrangements to erect a second toll line connecting its Vo- 
lant exchange with the Independent exchange at New Wilming- 
ton. 

HUNTSVILLE, TEXAS.—The Central Texas Telephone Com- 
pany is installing a large amount of new equipment in Hunts- 


ville, Teague, Normangee and Madisonville where it operates 
local exchanges. A, B. Foster, of Huntsville, is president and 
manager. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH.—The telephone system in Bayview 
was completely destroyed in a fire which practically destroyed 
the entire town of Bayview a short time ago. 


BRISTOL, WASH.—A new farmers’ telephone line is to be 
built, from Roosevelt to Mabton by way of Bickleton, in the 
eastern part of the county: The expense will be met by popu- 
lar subscription to a 400 share non-assessible stock issue at $10 
per hare. 


ELDERON, WIS.—The Elderon Telephone Company has been 
purchased by A. J. Plowman and Frank Gosh. : 


LADYSMITH, WIS.—The Rusk County Rural Telephone Com- 
pany and the Amacoy Lake and Murray lines have split and 
will be run independently of each other in the future, 


LOYAL, WIS.—A meeting has been called for these interested 
in the organization of the Clark County Telephone Company to 
discuss the consolidation of its system with the York Center 
Telephone Company with the Loyal exchange. 


WAUSAU, WIS.—The Wausau Telephone Company of which 
Huward I. Crawford is superintendent, is making arrangements 
to install about 1,500 feet of underground conduit in the business 
section of the city. 


ELECTIONS. 


EVENING SHADE, ARK.—At the recent meeting of the Sharp 
County Telephone Company stockholders the following directors 
were elected: TT. I. Herrn, S. H. Davidson, J. P. Cochran, C. C. 
Price, C. J. Wilson, G. E. Craig, C. W. Shaver, J. W. Brown 
and T. W. Thompson. The directors chose the following officers: 
President, T. I. Herrn; vice-president, C. J. Wilson; secretary 
and treasurer, C. W. Shaver. This company has considerable 
interests in Sharp and Izard counties. P. B. Thompson is man- 
ager of the company. 


FOSTERBURG, ILL.—The Fosterburg Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany has elected the following officers: President, Herbert 
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G'villo; vice-president, Dr. A. J. Ihne; secretary, John Cousins; 
treasurer, Henry Rammes; general manager, W. R. Eddington. 


INDUSTRY, ILL.—Directors of the Industry Telephone Com- 
pany for the ensuing year are: Thomas Moore, William Binnie, 
Porter Young, W. B. Taylor and Mark Hasley. 


PIASA, ILL.—The Piasa Mutual Telephone Company has 
elected: President, M. B. Thompson; vice-president, C. R. Wag- 
goner; secretary and treasurer, George H. Clark; electrician, Ed- 
ward Fordwood; trustees, Thomas Hunt, Charles Still, Hunter 
Dyall, J. T. Darneile, Harry Armstrong, Charles Lowis and 
George James. 

RUSHVILLE, ILL.—James Malcomson, A, V. Gragg and Vint 
Bellomy were re-elected directors of the Rushville, Pleasant View 
and Browning Telephone Company. 


SEYMOUR, ILL.—Williaam Bowman, A. S. Scott, and William 
Murray have been elected directors of the. Seymour Telephone 
Company. Officers are: President, A. S. Scott; vice-president, 
William Murray; secretary, W. EH. O. Christy, and treasurer, 
James Karr, 

LANYON, IA.—The Lanyon Mutual Telephone Company held 
its annual election of officers Monday of last week. G. T. Peter- 
son was re-elected as president, Carl A. Carlson went in as 
secretary and J. L. Reedholm, treasurer. 

MARNEGO, IA.—At the annual meeting of the Iowa County 
Mutual Telephone Company the following officers were elected: 
President, Robert Smith; vice-president, A. A. McGwern; secre- 
tary, Dennis Sullivan; treasurer, A. A. Bummer. Directors: G. 
W. Danskin, J. A. Shafbuch, and J. D. Williams, Jr. 


MEDIAPOLIS, IOWA.—The following officers were elected to 
serve the interests of the Mutual Telephone Company: Presi- 
dent, A. E. Miller; vice-president, Herman Walker; secretary, 
Fred Thomas; treasurer, J. A. Stucker. 


MOULTON, IA.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone System held 
its annual election of officers and as a result of the election the 
following will serve the interest of the company for the ensuing 
year: President, E. J. Burchett; vice-president, D. A. Gregory; 
secretary, L. L. Moore, and treasurer, Joel S. Gregory. The 
company has 400 subscribers connected to its exchange and many 
free subscribers are given connection. Financially it is in very 
good condition. 


PILOT MOUND, IA.—The stockholders of the Pilot Mound 
Telephone Company elected the following directors: Wm. Lar- 
son, George H. Hinman, three years, and A. J. Cadwell, two 
years. Wm. Larson was chosen president; N. J. A. Carlson, 
treasurer, and C. H. Lundblad, secretary. 


GARNETT, KAN.—Stockholders of the reorganized Anderson 
County Telephone Company elected the following directors: C. 
A. Rohrer, Greeley; Fred Ressel, Colony; B. B. Jackson, Amiot; 
W. K. Kellerman, Harris; L. M. Reynolds, Indian Creek; HE. M. 
Bentley, Welda; Alex Taylor, Bush City; C.- J. Myers, Kansas 
City; Wilse Jones, Garnett; W. A. Gage Mont Ida; Joe BHich- 
holtz, Westphalia. James F. Barnett, who spent some time in 
Garnett assisting in the organization of this company, will re- 
main in Garnett longer to complete and put the system into 
operation. ‘The company’s charter gives it the privilege of con- 
structing telephone lines in the state of Kansas, with head of- 
fices in Garnett. The capital stock is placed at $30,000. 


LA CYNGH, KANS.—At the annual meeting of the People’s 
Mutual Telephone Company, delegates of the various party- 
lines were present. The auditing committee made its report 
which showed the financial condition far better than previous 
years. The following officers were then elected: President, 
Robert Lee; vice-president, C. A. Mendenhall; secretary, O. M. 
Pricer; treasurer, Dan Stambrook. 


LAKE CITY, KAN.—At the annual meeting of the Ranch- 
men’s Telephone Company which was held at Lake City the 
following officers were elected: G. G. Shigley, president; F. B. 
Nurse, vice-president; Dave Freemyer secretary; Clarence G. 
Nichols, treasurer. Up to the time of this meeting members ‘of 
this company did not pay rentals for telephones, being assessed 
whenever occasion required. However, it is reported that the 
great amount of extensions which were necessary to take care 
of the increased business came very hard on the stockholders, 
and from the time of the meeting on all were charged rentals. 


OKETO, KAN.—The stockholders of the Oketo Mutual Tele- 
phone Company have voted to increase its capital stock about 
2,500, that is 70 shares of stock at $35 a share. The officers 
which were elected at the recent annual meeting are: President, 
Wm. E. Smith; secretary, J. H. Moore, and treasurer, Ben. R. 
Bull. Directors are the above and B. F. Ausmus and ids 
Bychaner. 


MONROE, LA.—The Home Telephone Company which operates 
exchanges in various towns throughout Louisiana, in the vicin- 
ity of Monroe, has the record of having an excellent system, and 
the residents are showing their appreciation of the service ren- 
dered. Telephones are being ordered and installed at the rate 
of about 50 a month, and the new directory, it is reported, will 
show an increase of about 200 names over the last one printed, 
something less than four months previous. The company is now 
doing everything possible for the comfort of the operators, and 
the rest rooms and gperating rooms are being equipped with 
modern conveniences. H. L, Gregg was elected president; R. P. 
Webb, vice-president; Charles F. Speed, secretary and treasurer; 
H. P. Marks, G. B. Cooly, Theodore Marx, A. H. Bernhardt. 
The company is now on a paying basis. A quarterly dividend 
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of 2% per cent was declared at the recent meeting of stockhold- 
ers. 


SKOWHEGAN, ME.—At the annual meeting of the Farmers’ 
Co-operative Telephone Company, which was held at Norridge- 
wock, Frank L. Ames was re-elected manager of the company. 
The officers elected were: President Willis, H. Emery, North 
Anson; secretary, Fred Magoon, Solon; treasurer, Charles Hol- 
brook, Norridgewock. 


CHARLOTTE, MICH.—The Eaton Telephone Company elected 
the following officers a short time ago: President, Geo. A. Wil- 
liams; vice-president, Fred Bohn; secretary, J. W. Munger; 
treasurer, Jacob Upright; directors, Geo. A. Williams, Richard 
H. Bohn, Fred C. Cobb of Fort Worth, Texas, Frank Wheaton, 
J. Wesley Munger, Jacob Upright and Judge Lewis J. Dann. 


HOWELL, MICH.—The annual meeting of the Livington County 
Mutual Telephone Company recently took on the nature of a 
love feast. So well pleased were stockholders with the manage- 
ment of affairs, that compliments were paid the treasurer and 
secretary on the good work, and the officers were re-elected for 


another year. The officers are: President, J. B. Fuller, Con- 
way; vice-president, C. H. Miner, Cohoctah; treasurer, G. A. 
Newman, Fowlerville; secretary, F. H. lLare, Howell. The 


directors are: B. T, O. Clark, Brighton; S. E. Swarhout, Put- 
nam; A. E. Cole, Fowlerville; W. S. Earl, Iosco; M. B. Sopp, 
Marion. 

GREENBUSH, MINN.—The following officers have been elected 
to serve the interests of the Farmers Telephone Company: Theo. 
E. Haug, president; Sam Hanson, vice-president; Henry Blazek, 
secretary, and O, W. Rosing, treasurer. 


GENTRYVILLE, MO.—There was a good attendance at the 
meeting of the shareholders in the Gentry County Telephone 
Company, held at Gentryville, and the reports of officers showed 
the affairs of the company to be in good shape. The following 
directors were chosen for the coming year: Harrison Duncan, 
Gentryville; Jeff Evans, Ford City; H. M. French, Ford City; 
Wilford Enyart, McFall; R. A. Bush, Whitton; Dan Bratcher, 
Evona; R. M. McCammon, Albany. 


MEDFORD, MO.—The Mutual Telephone Company had its 
annual meeting at Medford and the following officers were elected: 
R. Johnson, president; R. A. Wooldridge, vice-president; F. D. 
Ball, treasurer and secretary; Levi Surber, lineman and man- 
ager; C. C. Atkins, trustee. 

FRANKFORT, N. Y.—At the annual mesting of the Frank- 
fort, North Litchfield & Norwich Corners Telephone Company 
the following officers were elected: President, M. F. Joslin, re- 
elected; vice-president, James Donahue; secretary and treasurer, 
Fred Fish. 

COLUMBUS GROVE, O.—The Columbus Grove Mutual Tele- 
phone Company re-elected S. H. Keirns president; W. L. Har- 
baugh, secretary, and E. A. Fancher, treasurer. Milton Auch- 
multy was elected vice-president; T. J. Basinger, Eph. Anderson 
and J. W. Buckingham were elected on the board of trustees. 
It was decided to install a new switchboard with three times 
the capacity of the present board. This will call for some more 
cable work. These improvements will raise the value of the 
plant $1,000 at least. ; 


OBERLIN, OHIO.—Plans for the new exchange building to 
be erected for the Oberlin Telephone Company have practically 
been completed, and work will be commenced as soon as the 
The building will be modern in every 
way, and it is possible that new switchboards and new tele- 
phones will be installed, although that has not been definitely 
decided upon. At the meeting held by the stockholders the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: E. P. Johnson, president; I. H. 
Griswold, vice-president; C. R. Graham, secretary; M. M. Squire, 
treasurer. 


MEDFORD, OKLA.—Following is the list of officers elected by 
the stockholders of the Medford Rural Telephone Company: 
President, Dr. McLennan; Job Tharp, vice-president; John Run- 
yon, treasurer and manager; H. H. Breeden, secretary. Directors 
are: E. H. Breeden, John Runyon, W. C. Estes, J. F. Heasty, 
W. J. Gardiner, Job Tharp, Dr. E. J. McLennan. 


MANSFIELD, PA.—At the annual stockholders’ meeting of the 
Citizens Mutual Telephone & Telegraph Company the following 
officers were elected: President, C. H. DeWitt,; secretary- 
treasurer W. A. Davey; directors, G. H. Woodworth, H. D. Gar- 
rison, J. F. Wilcox and Charles Miller. The auditor’s report 
showed that 1,776 telephones are connected to its own lines, and 
that free service was had with about 2,000 more. G. H. Wood- 
worth and J. H. Beach, the former of Troy, have been appointed 
purchasing committee. 


INDIAN MOUND, TENN.—The stockholders of the Indian 
Mound Telephone Company, which is operated on a co-operative 
basis, elected officers as follows: President, T. W. Seay; vice- 
president, W. M. Lewis; secretary, Dr. C. W. Keatts; treasurer, 
G. H. Seay; board of trustees, Dr. J. B. Lahiff, J. B. Summers 
and J. W. Tucker. Hach stockholder in the company owns a 
telephone and portion of the line and equipment,,and pays only 
his share of the actual expenses. Under the good plan of man- 
agement and operation the stockholders have occasion to be 
pleased. 


DUNN, WASH.—Stockholders of the Summit Valley Farmers’ 
Telephone Company recently elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, H. J. Noble; vice-president, J. M. Sheppard; secretary, 
R. J. Flick; treasurer, J. C. Northey; trustee for three years, 
Acel Newell. 
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GLENWOOD, WIS.—The annual meeting of the West Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Company. was held at the office of the company 
in this city. Of the 648 shares of stock, 369 were represented 
at the meeting, which was called to order by President W. H. 
Park. The reports of the officers were then presented and ap- 
proved, after which the following board of directors were elected 
for the ensuing year: Dr. W. H. Park, C. P. Peterson, A. J. 


Vander-Hiden, W. Blakeley, M. Casey, W. R. Barrett and R. P. - 


Dalton. These met later and re-elected Dr W. H. Park presi- 
dent and general manager of the company and Alice Vander- 
Hiden secretary, which was a deserved expression of approval 
of and confidence in the faithful and capable management of 
the past year. The official reports show 1909 to have been a 
year of unparalleled prosperity and development for the com- 
pany. 

MANITOWOC, WIS.—The Manitowoc & Northern Telephone 
Company has done much extension work during the past year, 
and the reports ‘of the officers read at the recent meeting showed 
that the company had grown very satisfactorily. The stock- 
holders elected one director for a term of three years, viz., Rich- 
and Oestreich, and the following officers: President, Wm. Spencer; 
vice-president, Fred Heubener; secretary and manager, Henry 
Rahn; treasurer, John Roteman. 


MONROE, WIS.—The annual meeting of the Monroe Tele- 
phone Company was held at the office of the company, and was 
well attended. The directors elected for the ensuing year are: 
W. B. Monroe, J. C. Penn, L. A. Sherron, P. J. Weirch and C. 
W. Twining. The stock of the company is taking rank as one 
of the good investments offered in the city. The future looks 
bright for the continuation of six per cent per annum dividend 
payable semi-annually after taking the best of care of the plant. 
The directors held a meeting following the annual meeting, and 
elected the following officers: President, C. W. Twining; vice- 
president, W. B. Monroe; treasurer, J. C. Jenn; secretary, F. A. 
Shriner; general superintendent, P. J. Weirich; manager, R. M. 
Austin; general foreman, M. F. Mayor. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


GREELEY, COLO.—A fire which started in the basement of 
the Greeley telephone exchange caused considerable damage to 
the company’s property and system. While the firemen worked 
the girls bravely held their positions at the switchboard to give 
the subscribers service. 


ALTON, ILL.—A family telephone corporation, organized under 
the laws of Illinois, is a new enterprise in Calhoun county. All 
the shares of stock are owned by Judge Stephen McDonald and 
members of his family. John McDonald, a son, is president of 
the concern, which is known as the Calhoun Telephone Company. 
The office is located at the farm about four miles south of Hardin, 
Ill. Up until Christmas time the stock was all owned by Judge 
McDonald, but at the holiday time he presented each of his 
children ten shares of stock valued at $140 a share, 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—Three linemen of the Interstate com- 
pany are on a strike, demanding, as they say, an increase from 
$2.75 to $3.00 a day. W.M. Chiles, a member of Electrical Work- 
ers’ Local No, 247, says that he is advised the men have asked 
43 cents an hour for cable work, 40 cents an hour for foremen 
and 37 cents an hour for linemen, all based on an eight-hour 
day. <A further demand, Chiles says, was that the men should 
go and return from work on the company’s time which, it is 


said, would reduce the day to about six hours and a half. Friends ° 


of Fred. H. Spears, president of the Federation of Labor, de- 
clare the troubles between the body and the telephone company 
are being used by local politicians to cause factional rows in 
labor and further their own personal interests, regardless of the 
merits of the issue. 


TRAER, IA.—R. L. Parker, formerly of the Parker telephone 
system in Traer, sold his telephone interests at Prairie City, 
Iowa, and has purchased telephone property in Texas. 


SCOTT CITY, KAN.—L. Newsom, owner and manager of the 
Scott City Telephone System, has offered his system for sale. The 
system comprises exchange building, a 19-year franchise, and the 
200 telephones connected to the switchboard. 


LONDON, KY.—The London Local Telephone Company has 
been purchased by John W. Creech of East Bernstadt. The. 
system covers a good part of Laurel county. The price paid is 
reported to have been -$10,000. 


LONDON, KY.—Mr. John W. Creech, of East Bernstadt, has 
purchase the telephone line from London to McKee, Jackson 
county, which belonged to the London and Manchester Tele- 
phone Company, paying in the neighborhood of $13,000 for it. Mr. 
Creech will assume active charge of the system at once and 
it is possible that Mr. C. F. Hanson, formerly of this place, 
but now of Berea, will be manager for the company. 


LOUISVILLE KY.—Judge Evans of the Federal court, nas 
ordered the sale of the Paducah Home Telephone Co. and the 
Kentucky-Indiana Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Owensboro, 
Ky. J. D. Powers has been appointed special commissioner. 
The mortgage indebtedness of the Paducah company is $250,000 
and of the Kentucky-Indiana company $162,000. 


READING, MICH.—J. F. Fitzsimmons, president of the Read- 
ing Central Telephone Company, has acquired control of the 
North Adams switchboard and village exchange, thereby adding 
407 telephones to the system under the management of the 
Reading Central Company. This company has far-outdistanced 
the opposition in point of service and number of subscribers. 
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LAKE CITY, MINN.—The holdings of the Pepin Telephone 
Company have been taken over by a newly incorporated company 
known as the Lake Pepin Telephone Company, with offices in 
Lake City. The property of the Pepin company, which was 
recently purchased by J. C. Brinckman of Zumbro Falls, was 
consigned to the new company, Mr. Brinckman retaining a por- 
tion of the stock. The officers of the company are W. G. Ball, 
president; G. H. Hammond, vice-president, and G. Dwelle, secre- 
tary and treasurer. The manager is Mr. Dwelle, and the busi- 
ness will be done in the offce of the Dwelle Telephone Company 
here. The lines are located across the lace and embrace central 
offices in Pepin, Maiden Rock, Plum City, Lund, etc., and are 
liberally patronized by the farmers and merchants. Permanent 
improvements are contemplated. The company is capitalized at 
$25,000. : 

BURLINGTON, N. J.—The Independent Telephone Company 
suffered great loss and inconvenience by miscreants cutting the 
wires in many parts of the city. Twenty local cables and the 
large submerged cable to Bristol, Pa., were severed. 


SOUTH POINT, N. C.—The property of the South Point Tele- 
phone Company has been purchased by the Piedmont Telephone 
Company. The South Point Telephone Company was organized 
in 1902 and has 91 subscribers connected to its lines. New mate- - 
rial has been ordered by the new owners and a room rented, and 
the system will be put into first-class condition. 


HOOD RIVER, ORE.—The majority of the stock of the Home 
Telephone Company has, through changing hands several times, 
come into the ownership of Charles and E. O. Hall, they owning 
about $25,000 of the $45,000 worth of stock. The Home Company 
was organized two years ago. The object was to secure better 
service. Local men who subscribed the stock have never re- 
ceived any dividends, although about $11,000 of earnings has been 
invested in building up the plant, which is valued at $86,000. The 
stock is worth probably 16 per cent above par, although th2 Halls 
secured many of the scattered holdings for as low as $70 per 
share. Mr. Hall stated that he is securing the stock and control 
as an investment. <A short time ago a man representing Hastern 
capital was investigating the company with a view to getting 
control, and the action of the local capitalists will put an end to: 
these plans. The company has a monopoly of the local field 
with 1,117 telephones in the town and valley and as Mr. Hall 
has often expressed his opinion that the rates were too low, 
it is expected that the change in the directorate will result in 
boosting the rates, and putting the company on a good dividend- 
paying basis. 

PENDLETON, ORE.—An important deal was consummated 
when the Interstate Telephone Company took over the system 
of the Eastern Oregon Independent ‘l’elephone Company. The 
latter being better known as the Butter Creek Company. Secre- 
tary R. H. MacWhorter of the purchasing company, went to 
Echo to take charge of the system. The deal was made by Sec- 
retary MacWhorter of the Interstate company and Asa B, Thom-. 
son of the Independent company. The consideration is betweem 
$45,000 and $50,000, and the number of miles of line included in 
the deal is about 200. President W. E. DeLarm and Secretary 
R. H. MacWhorter of the Interstate company, will be th2 presi- 
dent and secretary of the newly acquired system which will 
retain its present name. It is probable that the name of the 
purchasing company will be changed to that of the one pur- 
chased. 

-The Eastern Oregon Independent Company has supplied all 
the country between Pendleton and Heppner with telephonic 
communication. ‘ 

BEAVER FALLS, PA.—The Beaver Valley, in Pennsylvania, 
has had a year of prosperity, and among the important events 
of the year was the completion of the Beaver County Telephone 
Company under the direction of Solon S. Thayer. The company 
has a large exchange building at Rochester and another at Beaver 
Falls erected at a cost of $25,000 each. It also has 60 miles of 
underground conduit. 


CONNEAUT LAKH, PA.—For the fourth time in the past three: 
years the business section of this small town was practically 
totally destroyed by fire, and a damage amounting to about $65,000: 
was sustained. Among the structures destroyed was that of the 
Meadville Telephone Company, 


PITTSBURG, PA.—The Santa Fe railroad has made arrange- 
ments to equip all of its cabooses used in connection with freight 
trains with telephone instruments for the purpose of giving bet-. 
ter protection in cases of emergency. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—It is reported that about 100 In- 
dependent telephone companies in Kentucky have met with the 
purpose of organizing and merging into a solid corporation with 
a capital of $1,000,000. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—The Citizens’ Telephone Exchange Com- 
pany has just issued a new directory, which shows a gain of 
300 telephones since last June. In the city and in the rurual 
districts outside of the city there is an additional 700 telephones, 
a gain of 250 since June, The total number of telephones in 
the city and rural districts is 2,345. 

LITTLE CURRENT, ONT., CAN.—The telephone and telegraph 
offices and several stores have been destroyed by fire. The loss 
is $100,000. 

GUANAJUATO, MEX.—Messrs. Geo. W. Bryant, Jose Busta- 
mente and Nemecio Ponce have been granted a concession by 
the Governor of State Gonzales, for the construction of a tele- 
phone system in Guanajuato. 
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The Fisk & Robinson Failure. 

Bell publicity artists rejoice in a failure of anyone con- 
nected with the Independent telephone industry, and it is 
possible that even the difficulties of so respected a firm as 
Fisk and Robinson of New York will make them gleeful 
because it dealt in Keystone bonds, and was generally in- 
terested in the telephone situation. 

Although financial embarrassment to an honorably con- 
ducted firm which has in a measure led the way in recogni- 
tion of Independent securities must bring it keen sympathy 
from those interested in the cause, it is gratifying to note 
that the embarrassment of Fisk & Robinson will not lead 
unpleasant situation. 
the day the 


any telephone company into an 
TELEPHONY received Wednesday afternoon, 
failure was announced, the following telegram from Mr. C. 
E. Wilson, 
Company: 

“While the Keystone has a credit balance with Fisk and 


Robinson, being a part of the proceeds of the last bond sale, 


general manager of the Keystone Telephone 


their suspension will not affect the company’s progress or 
operations. Our active accounts are kept in Philadelphia 
banks.” 

Mr. John A, Howard, of Wheeling, W. Va., 


belief that telephone securities will not be affected by a 


confirms our 


definite statement conveyed in a telegram from New York 


City Wednesday afternoon. 


The Independence cf the U. S. Telephone Company. 

The Morgan directors of the United States Telephone 
Co., operating long distance lines in Ohio, have voted to 
continue court proceedings to uphold the validity of con- 
tracts for exclusive connection with local Independent com- 
panies. This is an indication that the local management is 
io be free to conserve the assets of the company, at the 
very foundation of which are these exclusive contracts. 
It also seems to mean that, whatever may be his relations 
with the Bell telephone company on Wall street, when 
Morgan steps over into Ohio he proposes to tie up with the 
strongest business party there—and everybody knows that 
means the Independents. 

We have no doubt that when Brailey and his Laudatory 
Legion showed up at the National convention last Decem- 
ber, they thought the Morgan deal was a Bell deal. What 
they got at the convention was a lesson to them, and may 
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have done much to clear up any false impression which had 
been conveyed to the Morgan people as to the general 
feeling and power of the Independents. 

The Independents have confidence in the new men who 
are taking charge of the Morgan properties. This recent 
act of the United States company will strengthen such 
confidence. Yet the Central Union company is appraising 
The Ohio 
legislature is talking about passing a physical connection 
bill. Telephone men know this would mean the end of 
competition in Ohio—and they know who would hold the 
sack where all the plants would ultimately land—ten years 
from now—if this bill should pass. 


plants, apparently getting ready for a turnover. 


Directors’ resolutions 
for Independence would avail little against a bill for phy- 
sical connection, which the Bell Telephone Company has 
unavailingly spent thousands of dollars to secure, and the 
Independents have opposed. 

Let the Morgan telephone interests show up in opposition 
to physical connection, and tell the legislature and the pub- 
lic why it is bad. Then if their hands are tied by the 
legislature, in spite of the resolution just passed, every- 
body will know they have done their best—in earnest good 
faith. 


Where Did the Money Go? 

President Ramsdell tried to convince the Davis legislative 
committee that when the Bell Telephone Company of Buf- 
falo paid back to investors part of their original invest- 
ment, it was legitimately earned income. His testimony 
showed the management put dividends first and skimped 
the depreciation fund. The questions and answers do not 
make clear the distinction between maintenance and de 
preciation charges. Maintenance expenses ought to be 
large enough to keep the plant as good as possible. Yet 
the plant will wear away. So it must earn each year an 
amount equal to this loss which obviously reduces the 
amount a man could get, on sale, for what he bought with 
his original investment. This earning, equivalent to the 
loss in plant value, is the depreciation reserve, which piles 
up as the worth of the material which is earning it goes 
down, and keeps the original investment whole. It has 
nothing to do with the plant—what it protects is the in- 
vestment. 

If earnings are more than enough to do this, dividends 
can be paid; then, if something yet remains, its name is 
surplus. But, if dividends are paid first, and what is left 
put into depreciation reserve, and this is too small, the 
management is handing back the investor’s original money, 
and deceiving him into the belief that it is an earning. 
The management plays the part of an unfaithful servant— 
and when a sale comes, then is the day of reckoning, 

The Bell of Buffalo has been sold VELVeOLee Clit lve umn t: 
was forced into the New York Telephone Company by the 
Sut AL sg Obwle GO, 

Did the New York Telephone Company buy the Bell of 
Buffalo on the basis of an appraisal of the plant, or on the 
book value as fixed by the inadequate accumulation of de- 
preciation reserve? If in the latter case how was the ad- 
justment made with the A. T. & T. Co.: did it sell its 
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shares for less than 100 cents on the dollar? 


dividends gracefully dumped on the minority stockholders? 


—_—_———__oq—_—_________. 


Building Right. 


People are beginning to realize that the telephone is a 


permanent business. A long life of usefulness is sought in 


outside and inside plant. 


Cold weather pulls lines taught, pinches up whatever is | 


just beneath the surface of the ground, and introduces an 
alternation of soaking and freezing, blowing and slacking, 


which tests wood and metal, and insulation, and the men | 


who keep them ali together, 
What particular weaknesses do these severe conditions 
show are so universal in northern telephone plants of today 


We should like 
to accumulate a descriptive list of troubles and causes. 


as to require special study, and remedy? 
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Or was the | 
loss of what had been scooped out of the plant to pay 


Two men have made a start on this by their contributions _ 


to this week’s ‘Practical Letters.” 
ethers to take up the subject. 
eo Oo 
While many wait in the anteroom for an interview, the tele- 


phone commands immediate attention. 


a ge 
What Does Universal Bell Connection Profit a Local 
Company? 

Who gets the profit from a Bell connection with a local 
company? The Bell pecple give a practical answer to this 
by spending money recklessly to keep agents in the field 
to secure such connections, : 

Another answer, more tangible, is furnished by the an- 
nual report of a small company in the middle west which 
lies before us. Its receipts for commissions are about half 
what it pays for Bell instrument rents and terminals. In 
other words, as a result of the year’s partnership, the Bell 
books show a profit, and the local company carries a loss, 
After the second year the Bell instrument rentals are “vel- 
vet”—which the Independent company might have by pur- 
chasing its goods outright. 

Sublicensees have a good chance to improve their condi- 
tion by threshing these things out together, Hardly any 
one of them knows what variations the contracts in its own 
state present—let alone the variety of trades made the 
country Over. 


OO 


As a factor in social and commercial life the importance of 
the telephone can hardly be over-estimated. 


Where Leland Shines. 

Leland Hume, of the Cumberland Tel. & Tel. Co., according 
to a report in the Nashville American, addressed the Nash- 
ville Section of the Engineering Association on “Electrolysis,” 


and “fully explained how the dissumulation of electricity — 


affected electric lights, telephones, underground cables, water 
and gas pipes.” 


Undoubtedly if electricity does dissimulate, Leland Hume is 


qualified to tell how; and if it doesn’t it’s a wonder they'll 


have it on the Cumberland system at all. 


It is a good time for 


A Modern Kentucky Plant 


A Transformation from Old-Fashioned, Grounded Line Service to the Best That Can Be Given From 
Up-to-Date Equipment—A Contrast in Outside Construction 


By B. F. Buckner 


Engineer, Old Kentucky Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


Cross-talk and poor ringing belong to a dead past among 
the subscribers of the Independent exchange at Mt. Sterling, 
Ky. They are now served by a plant called “rebuilt’”—which 
is as good as saying new, from the plans of the new building 
to the core of the new cable. For the reconstruction work 
just completed by the Old Kentucky Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. included the erection of a new central office building, with 
new equipment throughout, and the installation of 25,000 feet 
of aerial cable. 

All the business part of the town was changed from open 
grounded wire to metallic circuit cable distribution. All of 
the cross-arms and open wire were taken down. The twisted 
pairs leading from the cable taps on each pole were run to an 
insulated ring mounted on the top of the pole, thence to the 
buildings they were to serve. All unsightly brackets were re- 
moved from the business houses, and twisted pairs attached 


anchor rods, with the exception of a few set in concrete, ter- 
minated in black locust logs from 38 to 10 feet long and 
placed 5 or 6 feet below the surface of the ground. 

There are 850 cable pairs entering the exchange, in four 
cables of 200 pairs each, and two cables of 25 pairs each. 

The two photographs taken from the same position of 
Main Street show the improvement in the looks of the town 
caused by substituting cable for open wire leads. By running 
the main cables on a side street, the only cable which appears 
on any of the business blocks is a single cable of a size nec- 
essary to feed that block. This makes the poles, with their 
circle tops, look like underground distribution poles, and the 


. small amount of cable on any business street will prevent 


underground agitation on the part of the City Council. 
A contrast is shown in the second photograph between 
the cable line of the Old Kentucky company and the open wire 


A View in Mt. Sterling, Kentucky, Showing Network of Wires and Same Street After Cable Was Put in by the Old Kentucky 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. The Wires on the Right Belong to the Bell Company. 


to porcelain knobs secured to the stone or brick buildings by 
expansion bolts. 

In the residence district the cable taps were placed from 
two to five poles apart, and one or two cross-arms were left 
on the poles. In all there were 59 pole terminals used, all 
made by the American Electric Fuse Company. They varied 
in size from 10-pair to 25-pair, and all were equipped with 
both tubular fuse and carbon arresters. The ground wire 
from each terminal was connected by a three-bolt clamp to 
the messenger. The cable was bonded to the messenger at 
the end of every cable, and at intermediate points 500 feet 
apart. The messenger was grounded at each bonding point. 
For grounding the messenger a piece of 3-in. strand was 
passed through a piece of 3£-in gas pipe four feet long, so that 
ten feet of the strand extended below the pipe. This was 
coiled and placed in a four foot hole beside the pole. The 
gas pipe was stapled to the pole, as was the strand above the 
pipe, the upper end of the strand being attached to the mes- 
senger with a three-bolt clamp. Care was taken to insulate all 
guy lines attached to anchor rods from the messengers, to 
prevent electrolytic action destroying the anchor rods. The 


lead of the Bell company. The second Bell pole from the 
front, on a street_corner, is a top-heavy affair carrying 
fifteen pairs of double arms and a cloud of wires! 

Mt. Sterling is situated in a rich farming country, where 
the wealthiest and most influential people operate farms. As 
in the other parts of the Blue Grass Region of Kentucky, 
these farmers demand good telephone service, and are willing 
to pay a just price for it. To meet this demand, the company 
has decided not to place more than four parties on any rural 
line, and to furnish one or two-party line service in the coun- 
try when demanded. Of course one or two-party line sub- 
scribers pay a much higher rate, and all rates increase with 
the distance from the city limits. 

As nearly one-third of the subscribers are farmers, the 
large proportion of long country lines coming into the ex- 
change caused the management to decide to purchase a mag- 
neto instead of a common battery switchboard. However, the 
board which was installed is convertible to central energy at 
a small expense, should the future development require this 
type of service. 


In designing the exchange building the writer tried to 
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reduce the cost as much as possible without lowering too 
much the building’s efficiency or the comfort of those who 
were to occupy it. By placing it near the center of a roomy 
lot, quiet and light are secured, both large factors in good 
exchange operation. 


In mapping the cable plant it was found that the physical 
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Keyboard Circuit, Mt. Sterling Exchange, Old Kentucky Telephone - 


and Telegraph Co. 


center of the town from a cable distribution standpoint lies 
on a residence street parallel to the main business street, and 
one block from it. A vacant lot was secured there on a long 
lease, and a one-story, frame building was erected that was 
designed to fill every need of the exchange at a cost, exclu- 
sive of the lot, of about $2,500. At an additional cost of $150 
a supply room was erected in the back yard, in which the 
gas engine and dynamo used to charge the storage batteries 
were placed on concrete foundations. The switchboard was 
manufactured by the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufac- 
turing Company of Rochester, N. Y. It is a multiple board of 
2,000 line ultimate capacity with 750 lines installed. The 
first position is a toll position, with cords equipped with keys 
for ringing on both answering and calling cords, a bridged 
listening key and a key for listening on the answering cord 
and cutting off the calling cord, and for listening on the call- 
ing cord and cutting off the answering cord. Throwing the 
ring-back key in the reverse position cuts in a repeating coil 
and double clearing-out signals. A master key for divided 
circuit and four party harmonic ringing is provided on all 
positions on the multiple board and on both desks. The mul- 
tiple field extends over the toll position, so that the toll oper- 
ator has access to all lines. There are five local positions on 
the multiple board, with 160 lines to each operator. The line 
signals are of the visual type, with a locking coil wound on 
the same core as the 500 ohm line coil, the locking magnet 
being operated by a ten volt storage battery. One side of 
the signal line and one side of the locking line run serially 
through the multiple field, so that the insertion of a plug in 
any jack in the multiple opens the signal line and the locking 
line, disconnecting the signal, so the talking circuit is not 
through any series contacts in the multiple. 

The cord circuit is probably the first of its kind ever in- 
stalled on a magneto multiple board for local service, though 
toll boards have been so equipped. It was installed under the 
specifications of the writer, and the coils used were especially 
designed for the purpose by the Stromberg-Carlson Company. 
Each pair of cords is equipped with a repeating coil, two vis- 
ual clearing-out signals and two 2 M. F. condensers. The re- 
peating coils are made with short cores and low magnetic 
strength, but of high inductance, so that they are very sensi- 
tive to the high frequency voice currents, but do not respond 
to the low frequency ringing currents, making an absolutely 
non-ring-through cord circuit. Each winding of the coil is 
divided in half, and the clearing-out signals are connected in 
series between the halves and a 2 M. F. condenser is bridged 
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across the terminals of each signal, giving a path for the 
voice current around the clear-out winding. The double 
clearing-out signals give the best supervision that can be had 
on a magneto board, and, as throwing the key into the listen- 
ing position breaks the locking coil circuit of the visual clear- 
outs, thereby restoring them, the operation of the board is 
very fast. 

There are no answering jacks; all calls are answered di- 
rectly from the multiple, which is so arranged that each oper- 
ator has the multiple jacks corresponding to her line signals 
directly in front of her. Any call can be answered from any 
part of the board, which permits fine team work when the 


board is busy, and a reduction of force when not busy. The 


keys on local positions are of the simple listening and ring- 
ing type, sixteen in number at each position, with one master 
ringing key. 

The framework of the board is made entirely of steel, 
and in three sections, which are of two positions each. Each 
section contains a multiple of every line, so an operator has 
to reach only half across adjoining positions. Each position 
is equipped with a white pilot for incoming calls, a red pilot 
for clearing-out signals, and a green pilot operated by the 
ringing relay. 

The multiple cables are made up of 22 B. & S. gage tin- 
ned wire insulated with two wraps of silk and one of cotton 
and treated to a bath of beeswax and paraffine before the 
outer braiding was put on. They are of flat construction, con- 
forming in thickness with the multiple jack strips. All con- 
tacts in key signals and multiple jacks are of pure platinum. 
The toll position is equipped with a calculagraph and pigeon 
holes for holding toll tickets. 

The chief operator’s desk is equipped with white monitor 
line lights and red clearing-out lights for each position of 
the multiple board. Associated with each pair of lights is an 


Storage 


Battery Equipment and Power Plant. 


order wire key and a secret monitor key wired to tertiary 
windings of the operator’s induction coils. Incoming and out- 
going trunks are controlled by lamps and keys, there being 
no cords on this board. Three secret monitor trunks termin- 
ating in relays and lamps are wired through high non-induc- 
tive resistance to secret listening keys. These trunks termin- 
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ate on the main frame and can be bridged to the lines of 
“chronic kickers” or any lines requiring special supervision. 
This desk and the wire chief’s desk are equipped with pilot 
lamps and night alarm. bells operated from storage battery. 
The wire chief’s desk has a double scale Weston volt- 
meter reading from 0 to 15, and from 0 to 150. The low 
scale of the voltmeter is connected through a 25 point rheo- 
stat to a battery of dry cells. Computed resistances corre- 
sponding to each one-tenth of a volt reading are placed on a 
ribbon and mounted on spools in a hand generator box with 
a glass front. In testing any line the wire chief can turn this 
tibbon to the voltmeter reading and get the corresponding re- 
sistance in ohms. To keep this reading correct, standard 
coils with keys are provided of 10, 100 and 1,000 ohms each, 
and the voltage of the battery is kept constant by the rheostat. 
This arrangement was designed by the writer and has proved 
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A Brave Telephone Girl. 

Under the caption “Hats Off to the Kansas Girl,” the Kan- 
sas City Star prints the following editorial tribute to the tele- 
phone operator at Hutchinson, Kansas, whose quick thinking 
saved two lives: 

“A medal for the Hutchinson telephone girl who ‘surmised 
that something was wrong’ when a patron turned in an in- 
definite call and left the operator to guess the rest! The 
young woman did not offer any advice to the caller at the 
other end of the line about the necessity of ‘talking plain 
English. She promptly called a doctor from his comfortable 
fireside and told him to break the time record to the residence 
number of the telephone patron. So urgent was her request 
that the dispatches say the physician ‘ran six blocks,’ and 
any one who knows the liberal plans and specifications upon 
which the Hutchinson city blocks were established will com- 


Operating Room, Old Kentucky Telephone and Telegraph Company, Mt. 
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most efficient in both Mt. Sterling and Winchester. Keys are 
provided for grounding, reversing test line, reversing volt- 
meter, cutting off battery and reading incoming current on 
line and cutting in high voltage battery. One test trunk runs 
to a shoe on main frame, one to a cord clip ended on the 
cable side of main frame, and four test trunks to different 
positions on multiple board. Incoming trunks from the multi- 
ple board and chief operator’s desk end in relays and lamps. 
In all there are 44 keys on this desk. The protection is of 
Cook’s standard type, mounted on the switchboard side of the 
terminal frame. Three ten volt storage batteries, each of five 
amperes, furnish current for the plant, and as each battery 
will run the board for 50 hours, and as switches on the power 
switchboard are arranged to charge the batteries singly or in 
series, it is only necessary to charge twice a week. 

The cut-over to the new exchange was made on the 8th 
day of October. Since then the old wires and cross-arms 
have been taken down and all lines cleared of grounds. The 
plant is giving excellent service, and one troubleman is now 
-able to take care of the town and rural maintenance. 


Sterling, Kentucky. 
prehend that the doctor was out for a marathon race. When 
he had covered the distance he found that he had arrived just 
in time to save two persons from death. 

“A young woman who uses her head like that is entitled 
to a place on the roll of honor.” 


Directory Indexed at Ends of Leaves. 

The Appleton City Telephone Exchange, Appleton, Mis- 
souri, owned and managed by Ed A. Hook, “the telephone 
man,” shows an interesting directory which is a good deal dif- 
ferent from the ordinary type. The lists, printed only on the 
front side of leaves, read down from the binding, the book 
being perforated so that it hangs from one hook. The leaves 
are graded in length, the back leaf being the longest, and 
the lower ends being indexed so that the desired leaf may be 
seized and turned back instantly. The exposed indexed 
portion of each leaf is about one-half inch wide so that alto- 
gether the book is some sixteen inches long, Long-distance 
service over the Kinloch lines, which conect with the Apple- 
ton City Exchange, is advertised in the book. 


The Financial Joke of the Season 


The Capitalistic Idea—Heads I Win, Tails You Lose—Gamblers’ Respectability 
By J..C. Kelsey 


“But when thou doest alms, let not thy left hand 
know what thy right hand is doing.” 
I seriously suspect that the sedate Matthew, a follower 
of the lowly Nazarene, little recked that he was to be the 
author of the financial policy of the A. T. & T. Co. 


‘The New England directors can’t help being intensely re- 


ligious, because their distinguished yet murderous ancestors 
watched the witches die over the top line of their scripture 
copies. 

Consequently, I am not surprised that their financial 
policy should be governed by the Holy Writ. 


Dispatches say: “The $5,000,000 two-year, 4% per cent 
notes recently sold by the Western Electric Co. to Lee, 
Higginson & Co., is the first public financing Western Elec- 
tric has undertaken outside of bank loans. This debt 
amounted to $6,000,000 and is now eliminated, because— 
gentle reader—nearly all the cash from the sale of these 
notes will go directly into the treasury of the American 
Telephone Company in liquidation .of the loans which that 
company has made to its manufacturing subsidiary.” 

So the right hand loaned the Western Electric Company 
a tidy sum of $6,000,000 and had to get it back some way, 
even if over the waning hopes of the lowly and humble 
minor stockholder. 

But the left hand borrowed $20,000,000 from the Western 
Electric Company in the form of apparatus for its alleged 
licensees, which is a sadly misplaced name—and they show 
no disposition to pay it, either. 


Really, this is one of the best examples of Bell philan- 
thropy.. It shows clearly a desperate effort to maintain their 
8 per cent dividend, and it shows even more clearly, how a 
minor stockholder gets it in the neck. 

The bond deal is outrageous, absurd and idiotic—but it 
shows that this crazy concern is hard up, and is pawning 
the family jewels. 


Suppose your friend has an expensive family, and has 
foolish tastes. He owes you $2,000 dating back a long 
while. 

Suppose that you, by some magic, manage to get into 
your friend’s debt for $600. 

Ordinarily, you would consider that your foxy friend owes 
you $1,400 and that he should make some effort to pay it. 

Suppose your fast-flying friend needed money badly— 
and he made you mortgage your home and furniture to the 
tune of $600, so that you could pay him the money you 
owed him. ; 

You would cry aloud at the injustice of the deal, and if 
you submitted to it tamely, your friends would create a 
commission to look into your sanity or examine your nerve. 

The Bell owes the Western Electric Company practically 
$20,000,000. By some hook or crook—fair or foul—the 
Western Electric Company owes the Bell $6,000,000. 

The directors of the Western Electric Company being 
also directors of the Bell, bond the property of the West- 
ern Electric for $5,000,000 and borrow $5,000,000 besides, 
to pay the $6,000,000 back to the Bell, so that they could 
pay dividends and spend money like drunken sailors. 

It never occurred to the directors to declare a par divi- 
dend and raise $5,000,000 from their manufacturing stock- 
holders, bécause that would benefit the minor stockholder 


and would not help the Bell, for they would have to dig up 
80 per cent of the assessment. 

The Bell interests spring lots of jokes, good grim ones 
too, which make our mother-in-law jokes, and other chest- 
nuts, die in shame. 

They own every foot of the licensee territory, bag and 
baggage. There may be a few square yards left, but take 
it from me, there won’t be any. left in five years. 


Paying debts is an act of God. It surprises people like 
lightning strokes, and floods, and winds. It is something 
that should be encouraged. Nothing can be said against 
the deed, because the meanest person on earth is one who 
goes in debt without intent to pay. 
® But it might have occurred to these gentlemen, who direct 
the affairs of the A. T. & T. Co. from 9 to 10 a. m., and 
the affairs of the Western Electric from 10 to 11 a, m., that 
the fair thing would be for the Bell to issue $14,000,000 
bonds and pay the Western Electric Company what they 
owe them. 

But the game of “Tit for Tat” is apparently unknown. 
It has never been popular with these over-thrifty people. 
Their ancestors always administered the law, and it was 
a one-sided game the poor unlucky minor played ‘in those 
days. He was then robbed of his life on the pretext of 
witchcraft. 

The only game played by eminently respectable and hon- 
orable gentlemen is ‘““Heads I win, tails you lose.” 

When we realize that these outrages occur in our dear 
land, where we are taught that “Our Country, ’tis of Thee,” 
may need a life’s blood at any time in its defense, we cannot 
wonder at the number of civil war substitutes. 

And when an Independent telephone man is asked to en- 
ter into a contract with these interests, we wonder why he 
doesn’t see that he is up against the game of “Heads I win, 
tails you lose.” 


Did you ever stop to figure out that the greatest financial 
wrecks of our country were engineered by men whose re- 
spectability, integrity and honor were above question? 

I could name a dozen wrecks where men, widows and 
orphans were fleeced out of every dollar, by men whose 
integrity was lily white. . 

If you had happened to meet Jesse ae and his band 
thirty years. ago, and were in trouble, you would have been 
given some relief and consideration. These people, like 
Robin Hood, had occasional periods of square dealing and 
philanthrophy. 

But the average respectable director of a great ahead 
is as merciless as a dealer at Monte Carlo. 

If you have a dollar to invest, and learn that a new com- 
pany being formed has secured Johnson J. Jenks as a di- 
rector, whose respectability is unquestioned and whose 
lily-white record makes angels weep in envy, hide Be dollar 
in your basement or call the police. 

One man I know permitted himself to be advertised as a 
director of a dirty, miserable, stock-selling monstrosity, and 
he now knows that his fellows brand him as a man with a ° 
price. 

The greatest philanthropists of Chicago note ob- 
struct sidewalks and streets, employ men in dangerous 
buildings, pay their employes the least, and they cough im- 
pressively into their whiskers at public meetings. 
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The lowest dive-keeper is a prince, compared to this stripe 
of mankind. Do you know, I always imagine that every 
public meeting in Boston is attended by directors of Bell 
interests. Cheap philanthropy has its headquarters there. 

They are interested now in the flood sufferers of Paris, 
but they can not see a suffering minor stockholder any- 
where. 

To show how far-reaching is the cOde—a real man is now 
at the Federal prison at Leavenworth, because a lot of finan- 
cial hypocrites objected to his humanity. 

And in another case—a board of respectable directors 
graciously sent their president home to commit hari-kari, 
because their integrity might be questioned by disclosures. 

I don’t like the words “respectable,” “integrity,” “honor- 
able dealings” and such because they have been pulled into 
some awful bad company. 


This leads me to the capitalistic idea, the idea that a man 
of means unconsciously attains. It is the theory of the life 
of the eminently respectable and lily-white man who skins 
minor stockholders. 

In the troublous times of 1895, I was trying to earn $7.50 
a week, trying to meet a weekly board bill of $4.50 and 
wondering how I could buy clothing and see the shows with 
the surplus of $3.00 which I sometimes had when St. Louis 
did not have a holiday. 

I had a friend, earning at that time $150 a month, who 
was inclined to play the races, entertain the birdies and go 
the pace. Accordingly his $150 was visibly affected by sum- 
mer sun as well as. winter snow. 

He knew that I had a surplus of $3, and sometimes it 
would accumulate to $5. My friend always borrowed this 
money because he needed it. 

One day I protested that I would actually need the money 
and could not spare it. 

He contemptuously remarked “What do you want with 
money? All you can do is to eat, sleep and work.” 

Unconsciously, this young man summed up the whole 
capitalistic idea in a nut-shell. 


The man with means usually has great expense. He is 
blackmailed into horseshow boxes and charity ball tickets. 
He has automobiles and a social position to keep. He 
spends more than he makes, and he needs money. He 
needs money, He needs it badly! 

But you are a man with moderate means. You have a 
plain home, and no one makes you buy horse show boxes, 
you have no automobile, and you have no social position. 

As long as you have enough to allow you to eat, sleep 
and work in comparative comfort, what do you want with 
more money? ~ 

That is the idea these great and near-great financiers get. 
You do not need any more than board and clothes, and they 
see to it that this ts about all you get. But if you do get 
more, they will get it if you are foolish enough to get ir 
their toils. 

But the fact remains that the average citizen is a help- 
less fool, and is a voluntary accomplice to the ruffians who 
despoil him, because he refuses to make a noise when he is 
stung. He, himself, puts a premium upon financial crooked- 
ness, because he dreads to be called a welcher. 

The day has gone by when paving blocks, and guns and 
torches can successfully resist a government, but we may 
not be too sure that somewhere a Madam Defarge is not 
knitting the names of great, crooked financial institutions 
into the fabric of future destruction. 

The French princess wondered in her innocence why the 
hungry populace cried for bread. She thought they ought 
to eat cake if they were out of bread. 

Yet at the recent charity ball, one well-known woman, 
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with an annual income of over a half million, remarked that 
the charity ball added so much to the gayety of the season. 
She was not thinking of the long bread line, because those 
poor wretches had no high-priced gowns to pay for; they 
only wanted bread, and they would soon get it if they 
stood in line long enough. That should satisfy them. 

The French princess went to the guillotine, but this 
woman is too old to live to see the triumph of the mob. 

But the country is learning that respectability may be 
the cloak of a rascal, that conservatism is the mantle of a 
coward, ultra-conservatism is the garb of a thief and dignity 
the mask of ignorance. 

The telephone octopus is a rare combination of respecta- 
biilty, conservatism, ultra-conservatism and dignity. 


MORAL: The Penitentiary is open to all. 


1 
“ 


Commercial Union, of Troy, N. Y., Pays Dividend at Rate 
of 5 Per Cent on Common. 

At the quarterly meeting of the directors of the Commer- 
cial Union Telephone Company, of Troy, N. Y., a report 
was given for the last six months. It showed a gain of 722 
telephones, an increase in earnings of 15 per cent over the 
earnings of the previous six months and the company to be 
in a healthy condition in all respects. The first dividend on 
the,common stock was voted, and the amount to 2% per 
cent for the six months, besides the usual dividend of 6 
per cent on the preferred stock. 

Work has been started in preparation for a big summer 
growth; recently a fifty pair cable was laid across the Hud- 


son to the Watervliet office where the present plant will be 
doubled. 


Independent Company at Johnstown, Pa., Makes Usual 
Good Showing. 

The Johnstown Telephone Co., of Johnstown, Pa., of 
which Mr. E. D. Schade is general manager, is an example 
of what can be done with a local company by careful financ- 
ing, and close attention to the operating end of the business. 
The company never fails to show a good growth, gives 
satisfactory financial zeae fe investors, and maintains 
proper reserves. 

Its progress during ihe year just closed is indicated by 
the following report: 

The net earnings of the company the year just ended 
were in excess of $76,000, of which amount $10,000 was paid 
as interest on the bonds outstanding and $56,000 was paid 
in dividerds on the capital stock of $450,000. The surplus 
earnings for renewals and reconstruction amount to almost 
$74,000. . 

The report touching on the physical condition of the sys- 
tem and the financial condition of the corporation, which is 
signed by President Griffith and General Manager Schade, 
is as follows: 

Our earnings are satisfactory in the face of the lowest 
schedule of rates in force in any city of our class giving 
approximately the same number of connections. 

Jan. 1, 1909, we had 4,322 telephones on our own lines. 

Jan. 1, 1910, we had 4,762, a net increase of 440 for the 
year, and bringing the number of telephones to which we 
give a free interchange of business to about 5,200. 

The constant and rapid growth bears out our estimate of 
an ultimate development of at least 7,000 ’phones within 
the territory covered. . 

The income and expense account for the year is as fol- 
lows: 

Earnings—Telephone rent, $97,466.77; toll lines and pay 
stations, $14,275.10; miscellaneous sources, $3,200.36. Total 
earnings, $114,942.23. 

Expenses—Operating, $21,959.14; maintenance and gen- 
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eral expense, $11,948.04; insurance and rent, $213.96; taxes, 
$4,297.47. Total expenses, $38,418.61. 

Net earnings, $76,523.62. 

Interest on bonds, $10,000.00; cash dividends, $56,000.00. 
Total, $66,000.00. 

Surplus earnings for renewals and re-construction, $10,-- 
523.62. 

Assets—Plant, etc., $660,754.99; cash, $48,650.39; open ac- 
counts, $14,628.65. Total, $723,934.03. 

Liabilities—Capital stock paid in, $450,000.00; bonded in- 
debtedness, $200,000.00. Total, $650,000.00. 

Surplus earnings for renewals and reconstruction, $73,- 
934.08. 


‘An Example of Growth in an Exchange Isolated from Toll 
Lines. 


No toll service has ever been given from the Independent ex-* 
change at Flat River, Mo., yet without this advantage it has 
within 10 months absolutely outstripped the rival Bell company, 
which had been in business at Flat River for many years, and 
had a toll service to all surrounding points and with large cities 
of Missouri. 

On October 17, 1908, Mr. E. M. Scearce, who had organized 
the Lead Belt Telephone Company, started to build an exchange 
at Flat River. At this time the Bell company had 220 tele- 
phones using a magneto board and lines distributed through 
cables on all principal streets. Mr. Scearce put in a common 
battery board of 600 line capacity, 400 lines equipped for service. 
In the outside plant he used 36,000 feet of cable initially, made 
up in standard sizes, the length of each size being proportioned 
to the needs of the plant. 

The geographical layout of this section is somewhat peculiar. 
There are three towns, Flat River, Desloge and Elvins, prac- 
tically running along one street, with hardly any gap between. 


The Operating Room of the Lead Belt Telephone Company, Flat 


River, Mo. 

The Bell central office was at Flat River and the rate was $2.50 
for a business telephone there, each subscriber being put on 
an individual line, and charged 5 cents every time he called 
Desloge or Elvins. The residence rate was $1.50 on individual 
line telephones, with a message charge of 5 cents to either of 
the neighboring towns. The practical result of this rate for 
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many business. men was that they were paying the telephone 
company $7 per month or over, instead of $2.50. 

When Mr. Scearce organized the Independent company he 
established in the exchange covering the three towns a regu- 
lar business rate of $2.50 per month, and residence rate of 
$1.25 per month, for individual line service. This is a min- 


The Terminal Room and Some of the Power Equipment, 


ing town with the richest lead mines in the world, it is said. 
There are 14,000 people in the three towns so closely joined, 
of which about 9,000 are mine workers, leaving 5,000 as a 
class to be relied upon for the support of telephone service. 
There seemed to be no demand for party line service, as it 
was not taken when offered at reduced rates. The Independ- 
ent company started amidst great enthusiasm, and it was only 
a comparatively short time before every business man in the 
three towns was a stockholder, the company now having about 
170 shareholders on its books. The prompt and hearty sup- 
port accorded the Independent company was due principally to 
the indignation aroused when, on July 1, 1908, fourteen weeks 
before construction of the Independent exchange was begun, 
the Bell company had inaugurated the five-cent rate above 
spoken of between towns, which were, respectively, one and 
one and one-half miles from Flat river. 

At the present time the Bell company is reported as having 
outside of mines, not more than one dozen paying telephones 
which it is keeping only for long distance service, and has 
forfeited a large part of the $800 a month toll business which 
it formerly did including the traffic between the three towns 
carried on through one exchange. 

The Lead Belt Telephone Company has 400 subscribers, with 
bright prospect for adding 100 or more in a short time. The 
Bell company has made several offers to buy out the Lead 
Belt Telephone Company, which were turned down as fast as 
made, as Mr. Scearce is one of the first and strongest In- 
dependent telephone men in the state of Missouri. 


Postal Card Statements to Reduce Collection Costs. 


Mr. F. V. Newman, in his paper read at the National 
convention, referred briefly to the possibility of using postal 
card statements, to reduce the cost of the work. The post- 
office regulations are such that care must be used in mak- 
ing up the form mailed to subscribers. Mr. Newman now 
furnishes a form used by the Citizens’ Telephone Company 
of Grand Rapids, where he is assistant genéral manager, 
and writes for the information of TELEPHONY readers as 
follows: 

“Before using the form for that purpose we consulted 
our local postmaster, and he saw no objections to our 
form of card. We have used the postal card bill in Grand 
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Rapids for the last six months and are working on a plan 
to use it in other exchanges. The first card sent out did 
not contain a stub for use of the cashier. The next card 
contained a stub, and I enclose a sample of this card. We 
are, however, going to make some changes in the reading 
matter for the next issue, which will give the card a bet- 


THE CITIZENS TELEPHONE CoO. i 
Foot of Louis St.. Grand Rapids, Mich. i 
Collection Dept. Telephone No. 4324. ' 
Office hours from 8:00 a. m, to 5:30 p.m. } 


1910: 


Telephone Rental from Jan, 1, 1910, to AprN 


Gross Amount.... 


DIiSCOUN tS score 


to April 1, 


Met INOUNLES te sen fe 
Miseellaneous.. 2. }— = |= 
Toll Service...... ee eae 


POtal Neu adaas tie es 


Gross Amount....... 
Net Amount......... 
Toll Service......... 
Miscellaneous ....... 


Discount .. 


Notice—Please bring this card with you, or 
mail it with your check. Make all checks 
payable to the Citizens Telephone Company. 
NO DISCOUNT ALLOWED ON -THIS BILL 

AFTER JANUARY 15, 1910. 


PAM Pl Gly LOL 


Rent, 


Subscribers’ Monthly Statement Form Printed on 
of Postal Card. 


Reverse Side 


ter appearance than the present one. The matter of the 
postal card bill was brought out by one of the conventions 
of the Michigan Managers’ Association, and if my memory 
serves me correctly there are other companies in this state 
using the postal card bill. One of these that I recall is the 
United Home Telephone Company of Ludington, Michi- 
gan.” 

In response to an inquiry Mr. Newman says: 

“We have never considered the idea of delivering our 
bills by messenger.. We are using collectors in Grand 
Rapids for that purpose at the present time. Therefore I 
could not furnish you any figures regarding the cost of 
delivering bills by messenger.” 

This would be a good topic for the exchange of ideas. 


Good Work in Louisiana. 


Although Louisiana has few Independent telephone compan- 
ies, those in the field are live ones, paving the way to a bet- 
ter development of this state so well provided with natural 
resources. : 

The Winnsboro Telephone company, Winnsboro, Louisiana, 
is making rapid strides in progress, and the business of the 
company has increased so rapidly that it has been found 
necessary to do considerable enlarging and extension work. 
Orders have been placed for 2,500 feet of 100, 75, 50, and 25 
pair lead cable, which will be strung in Winnsboro to take care 
of the increasing business. The company also has material 
for the extension of lines into the country out of Winns- 
boro and Mangham. Mr. E. D. Selmser, well known to In- 
dependent telephone men in the Southwest, is manager of the 
Winnsboro company. 

The Monroe Home Telephone company, of which C. F. 
Speed is manager, is extending its toll lines to connect with 
the lines of the Winnsboro company at Rayville. 


Publications of the Bureau of Standards. 

At intervals, the Bureau of Standards, Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, Washington, D. C., of which S. W. Stratton 
is director, issues circulars regarding results of its investi- 
gation which are of interest to specialists and others in var- 
ious lines. The circulars are sent free upon application. A 
complete list of the technical publications of the Bureau, with 
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a brief abstract of contents, will be sent to anyone upon re- 
quest. 

Under the heading “Testing of. Electrical Measuring In- 
struments” Bureau Circular No. 20, has been recently issued. 
It goes into the theory and uses of the various electrical meas- 
uring instruments. The different types of meters are describ- 
ed,, and the good and bad points of each type are brought 
out.. The accessory apparatus, such as multipliers and trans-~ 
formers, are explained with instructions as to their use. 
Sources of errors in making electrical measurements are 
thoroughly explained, and suggestions are made as to the best 
methods of overcoming them. Considerable space is devoted 
to the apparatus with which a well equipped laboratory should 
be supplied for checking instruments and doing other labora- 
tory work, Several pages are devoted to giving a brief idea 
of the work of the Bureau, and fees for the various tests and 
measurements are stated. 

teeters aera 
A Scheme for Prolonging the Life of Cords. 

D..C. Clark, manager of the Lockwood Telephone Exchange, 
Lockwood, Mo., in a letter to TELEPHONY describes a scheme 
he has for prolonging the life of cords, which should appeal 
to any manager of a small exchange who has considerable spare 
time to kill. His idea is to wrap a piece of chamois skin 
around the cord just back of the plug, making a close joint 
and sewing tight. This prevents wear on the cord, and short 
bending at the base, as well as shielding it from perspiration 
from operators’ fingers, all of these being things which shorten 
the life of a cord considerably. The cord shown in the ac- 
companying photograph Mr. Clark states has been in con- 
tinual service for two years and four months, and has been 


Cord Protected with Chamois Shield Back of Plug. 


wrapped with chamois two or three times. The last wrap- 
ping and the cord look good for plenty more wear. 

Removal of the chamois shows the braid beneath to be clean 
and white. If one pursues the investigation further, in a 
cord so protected, Mr. Clark says the tinsel is always found 
to be bright as new. 


- Practical Kinks in Toll Line Testing and _ 
Trouble Location’ 


By Edward Billings 


Frequently the hardest troubles to localize without special 
testing equipment are those due to high resistance joints 
in the line wire, or those arising from the presence of a 
loose connection at some point in the circuit. One of the 
reasons for this is that faults of this nature are not easily 
apparent to the eye, as a cross or a ground usually is; also 


LOOSE CONNECTION 


Fig. 9. 
to A. 


these loose connection troubles are often of an intermittent 
nature. They may not cause noticeable trouble until the 
line is connected to another toll line, or may only be ap- 
parent at infrequent periods. Bridge and galvanometer tests 
made from the exchange with the co-operation of a trouble- 
man patroling, will locate them with surety; but in the 
absence of a galvanometer a fairly good method is to con- 
nect a few cells of battery in series with a receiver at the 
exchange (Fig. 9). The lineman can then call the exchange 
from different points, and have the attendant listen in while 
he applies a short-circuit to the line as indicated at Y. It 
will not do, in this case, for the troubleman to put his 
telephone across the line at Y, for the resistance of his in- 
strument will cause a frying noise to be heard in his re- 
ceiver, since it is in parallel with the trouble and has re- 
sistance, whether he has passed his trouble or not. If, 
after he has applied the short-circuit, he receives the re- 
port from the A exchange that the line is quiet, he will not 
Ye likely to make a mistake if he keeps on driving toward 
B. If, after he arrives at point Z, and has not yet found 
the cause of the trouble, a test with the A station, as pre- 
viously made, brings the report from the attendant that a 
noise is now heard; this, of course, indicates that he has 
passed his trouble. Such faults as these can often be 
talked over, but cannot be signaled over. In such an event 
the troubleman will proceed in their localization the same 
as for an open wire. If the trouble causes a constant fry- 
ing noise on the line, the battery in the receiver circuit 
may sometimes be omitted at the exchange in making the 
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Fig. 10. When a. Troubleman Reaches a Point Where a Bridged 
Station is Looped Off, He is Not Obliged to Follow the Loop. 


test, although it is safer to use it at all times. In case the 
battery is used in this test from the exchange, and the 
troubleman has located the fault within a certain section, 
he can test the joint in the line wire in this section by hav- 
ing the battery left on the circuit at the exchange, and, 


*Continued from the issue of January 29. 


Temporary Short Circuit at Y Will Make the Line Quiet: 


bridging his receiver across the suspected joint. If the — 
joint has resistance, it will be apparent in his receiver by a 
frying noise, or a continuous succession of clicks as the 


. line is intermittently touched. 


High resistance connections on toll lines cause noise, 
cross-talk, poor ringing and talking; separately or all com- 
bined. In certain cases they may not cause much trouble 
except when the line is switched to another. When any or 
all of these effects are present, the listening methods of 
localization are rendered easier of application. 

In making all these above described listening tests it is 
better to have a receiver connected directly to a plug at 
the exchange rather than have the regular switchboard 
instrument used. This, of course, is in the absence of a 
telephone set at a test position or panel. It is also to be 
noticed that in the foregoing tests described, the interven- 
ing stations or bridges need not be removed from the line ~ 
while tests are being made. 

In practically all toll lines of considerable length, it has 
become the custom to insert in the line, at intervals of 
perhaps 30 miles or upwards, test stations arranged so that 
the lines can be opened for, purposes of test. It is the ex- 


perience of the writer, however, that often quicker and 
more reliable tests can be made by the listening methods 
already described, than can be made by opening at these 
Other methods of making listening tests will 
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test stations. 
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Fig. 11. Tests Can be Used to Obviate Necessity of Following 


“Line Over Private Right of Way. 


suggest themselves to the troubleman who will give the 
matter a little thought. 

It may be well here to note a few practical points to be 
observed by the troubleman in resorting to such means of 
localization, and which may save considerable time and 
travel. Consider that a ground has occurred on line AD, 
Fig. 10, as indicated at Z; that B is a bridged station close 
to the main lead; that C station is perhaps two miles from 
the main lead and looped as shown, and that the trouble- 
man, in going over the line in search of the trouble at Z, 
has arrived at point Y. From here he should call one of 
the exchanges on either end of the line, and ask for a 
listening test while he applies a short-ciréuit at Y. Now, if 
the A exchange reports quiet, he should test again at the 
other side of the loop, at point X. If the A exchange still 
reports quiet, he can safely proceed toward station D and 
save the loss of time incident to driving to the C station. 
In most cases of this nature loop jacks will be placed at 
station C for the purpose of testing, or at least testing 
clamps will be placed on the pole at point Y; this is not 
always the practice, however. 

These same tests should be made when a point is reached 
on the lead where the line runs over private property, or 
through the right of way of a railroad, or at any other 
place where it is impractical to follow the line except on 
foot, as indicated in Fig. 11, regardless of the nature of the 
trouble. In the operation of toll lines, of course, the most 
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likely places for trouble to occur should be known, and all 
inside equipment should be subjected to an inspection at 
points on either side of the section of line in which the 
trouble is localized, and before a man is sent over the lead. 
The protectors are usually the most frequent locations of 
trouble inside of the exchange, but as the purpose of this 


Test to Determine Whether Cross Has High or Low 
' Resistance. 


Fig. 12. 


article is only to point out a few simple tests, nothing more 
will be said of this matter. 

In the foregoing remarks on tests for troubles such as 
short circuits, it was stated that the tests apply well, pro- 
vided that the resistance of the cross or short Circuit is 
low. This condition can readily be determined in advance 
of patroling the line, and without special testing instru- 
ments or galvanometer, as follows: 

Consider that line 4D is short circuited at point X, Fig. 
12, and cannot be signaled over. If, now, office A will call 
office C on another line and request that the line in trouble 
be grounded on one side it will be quiet to the A end, dur- 
ing the time that the ground is on at C or D, providing that 
the “short” is of low resistance. In other words, if the 
short-circuit is of low resistance, ground placed on one 
side of the line at either station C or D will have the same 
elfect as regards noise from the A end as if both sides 
were simultaneously grounded. On the other hand, if 
placing the ground on one side of the line as shown in 
Fig. 12 renders the line more noisy than it would be with 
both sides grounded, the cross between the line wires can 
be considered as having considerable resistance. As a 
quick proof of the work, the C operator or attendant can 
first ground one side and then the other, and if the “short” 
is of low resistance, the line will be quiet with either ar- 
rangement. After it has been decided that the short circuit 
is of low resistance, attempts can be made to localize the 
trouble in miles by noting about how well the transmitter 
“comes up,” but this is a very unsatisfactory test unless 
made by a man having considerable experience with lines 
in general, the particular lines under test, and a thorough 
acquaintance with the telephone which is being used. The 
most that such a test will determine is perhaps the station 
which is closest to the trouble. 

(To be concluded.) 


_ SS 


Massachusetts Highway Commission Reports to Legis- 
; lature. 

The advance sheets of the annual report of the Massachusetts 
Highway Commission have been transmitted to the Legisla- 
ture of 1910, and in a short time the complete report for the 
fiscal year 1909 will probably be received from the printer. 
In the following paragraphs a resume is given of the more 
important features of the Commission’s report on the super- 
vision of telephone and telegraph companies: 

During the fiscal year 1909 the Commission held many con- 
ferences between certain subscribers and the officials of the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Company relating either 
to individual complaints or to the rates established in par- 
ticular places or between certain localities. While these con- 
ferences were not in the nature of formal hearings required 
by law, the Commission deemed it best to hold such confer- 
ences, and it believes that much good has been accomplished 
thereby. Many times a clear explanation of the facts of the 
case made by the representatives of the company has sufficed. 

The following is a comparative statement of all telephone 
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companies’ operations in Massachusetts for the years ending 
June 30, 1908 and 1909: 


Telephone Operations in Massachusetts, 1908 and 1909. 


1909 1908 Incr. Dec 
Number of subscribers......-.... 218,642 199,951 US;69Ly ce.i. 
Number of instruments......... 225,628 206,466 19,162 
Number of operators.......+.++- 8,423 3,229 Ga Risse 
Number of pay stations......... 6,653 6,358 oLrlatate © 
GYrOss -TeCeOlpts 2\s.cies sie clei olere aelelvie $9,999,459 $9,467,167 $532,292 ..... 
Operating expenses ..........-. 7,806,489 7,175,824 190,615 ..... 
N6t pearnine srry. .stnaeteeaies srr tel 2,633,020 2,291,348 341,677 ..... 
Per cent of expenses to earnings (EFu6 COSON Be ad cade as 2.1 
No. subscribers on party lines.. 184,393 169,033 LOESGOM ese. 
No. subscribers on single lines.. 34,249 30,575 DG eue walerals 
Underground conduit, feet...... 8,215,744 3,190,728 25,016* sec. 
Underground duct, feet........ 16,248,854 16,170,932 TOAD ieleleeco 
Underground cable, feet........ 7,288,549 7,211,058 LOG?) aa 
Underground wire, miles:........ 353,121 335,269 DT SHS. e's 0.0 
Submarine cable, feet........... 56,814 GO; TL Be ae arenes 8,901 
Submarine wire, miles.......... 702 O26 Ca wee asl ehece 223 
Overhead pole line, miles....... 9,138 tO; 292 ees octets 1,154 
Overhead iron wire, miles...... 40,315 GG 43 Girne ashes 26,121 
Overhead copper wire, miles... 132,695 UAOAGT On teen tro rctsis-0 ,975 


The gross receipts represent solely the earnings (less re- 
bates and discounts) from telephone traffic, and the total data 
shown refer only to conditions within the State. The decrease 
of 2.1 per cent in the rati) of expenses to earnings, the in- 
crease of underground installation, the substitution of copper 
for iron wire, and diminished overhead installation indicates 
an effort on the part of the companies to improve general 
conditions in thickly populated districts. 

The Commission reviews the inventory and appraisal of the 
property of the New England Telephne & Telegraph Company 
which was received from its consulting engineers last year, 
transmitted to Governor Draper, and as a result of which 
an additional sum of $35,000 was appropriated for a further 
study of traffic and service conditions, in connection with the 
determination of rates. The engineers for the Board are 
Messrs.*D. C. and Wm. B. Jackson, of Boston and Chicago. 
The appraisal showed that the property of the New England 
company within the State of Massachusetts is worth $34,- 
133,270, and the value of the company’s property outside the 
State was found to be $12,407,549, making the entire value 
of the property $46,540,819. The total par value of the com- 
pany’s outstanding stock, bonds and notes for August 31, 1908, 
was $38,939,850. The total value of the physical plant used 
for local service in Massachusetts was $22,885,082, and the 
total value of the local plant in the suburban district sur- 
rounding the metropolitan part of Boston was $6,446,838. The 
total value of the local plant in the eleven cities of 50,000 in- 
habitants or over of the State outside Boston was $6,872,411. 
The total value of the toll plant used in affording inter-com- 
munication between subscribers connected with different cen- 
tral offices was $9,641,913, which was equivalent to 42 per cent 
of the total local plant. 

Acting under the authority of the Resolve of 1909, the Com- 
mission proceeded at once to have the traffic investigation 
made. Its engineers have been engaged during the summer, 
with the co-operation of the officials of the telephone com- 
pany, in collecting and tabulating the various items showing 
the amount of traffic, cost of operation, maintenance, etc., that 
were necessary to enable the Commission to determine what 
would be a fair and equitable rate under all circumstances in 
any given locality or for any class of service. 

A study which was made of the earnings and expenses of 
the Bell telephone companies in the United States, not in- 
cluding the American Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
showed that for each of the 5,838,000,000 exchange connections 
made for the year ending Dec. 31, 1907, the amount of net 
earnings per connection was only $0.0056 and the amount re- 
quired for interest was $0.0012 per exchange connection and 
for dividends $0.0033, leaving about $0.0011 as undivided 
profits. This statement is included by the board merely to 
show how accurate the calculations and tabulations must be, 

*and how carefully any rates must be considered before they 
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are adopted, when such items as dividends, net earnings, etc., 
are represented by a fraction of 1 cent per exchange connec- 
tion. , 

A careful study has been made of the Boston metropolitan 
and suburban districts.. Careful counts have been kept of the 
number of calls, the character of each call and the nature of 
the service given. Tabulations are now being made which 
will show the operating cost of each exchange connection, and 
so far as possible, the cost when a call goes through one or 
more exchanges in order to reach a connection with the sta- 
tion which is called for. 

Several tentative schedules of rates have been considered 
and checked up to see how they would work in actual prac- . 
tice and whether or not they would result in reasonable rates, 
fair not only to the public but to the telephone company. The 
Commission hopes that very soon the telephone company and 
the experts of the board will agree upon some schedule of 
rates which can be adopted for trial at least, in the metro- 
politan and suburban districts of Boston, establishing fair and 
equitable rates for each class of service and for the subscribers 
in each locality embraced in any given district. The Commis- 
sion hopes, by the aid of the study that has been made, that 
the rates adopted will be based upon some fair and equitable 
principle that will be applicable to other localities in the State 
where like conditions exist as to the territory served and the 
number of telephones within a given area, or in some other 
equitable manner. It has been the purpose of the Commission 
and its engineers to go into this subject most carefully and 
thoroughly before any plan was adopted even tentatively, so 
that it might be sure it was obtaining as fair a rate as possi- 
ble. It has also been the purpose of the board to attempt to 
ascertain as nearly as possible what the cost of service has 
been for each particular class of subscriber, and to differ- 
entiate in those costs between toll and local, busiriess and 
residential, single and party lines, coin boxes, etc., to the end 
that any rates established shall be just and equitable to all 
class of subscribers, and that the rates adopted, while render- 
ing a fair return on the investment to the telephone com- 
pany’s stockholders, shall be reasonable and just also to all 
of its subscribers in each particular locality and for each par- 
ticular class. 

So far as the Commission has been able to learn, the re- 
duction in the toll rates from 10 cents to 5 cents between 
the sixteen Boston suburban exchanges and the metropolitan 
exchanges, in force since April, 1908, has given satisfactory results 
to both company and subscribers. The Commission states that 
it also understands that the company has carried out so far 
as possible the board’s recommendations to discontinue all 
discriminating, irregular and preferential rates which give spe- 
cial privileges to particular customers, as distinguished from 
terms and rates open to any one in the same locality for service 
of the same character. 


Yesterday and Today. 


With this title a folder has been issued by the Valley Home 
Telephone Company, Saginaw, Mich., for the purpose of call- 
ing attention to its service. That the object is accomplished 
cannot be doubted by any one who reads the following lines: 
YESTERDAY—Unknown was the trolley car, the typewriter, the 

toot of the auto horn, the ring of the telephone bell. 
To-pay—All of these and many more are every day common- 

place utilities. 
YESTERDAY—Business was transacted in a slow, 
way and the world moved accordingly. 
To-pay—The slow trolley car is condemned: Only the swift- 
est auto is salable. The typewriter must write in several 
colors and telephone service must be instantaneous. 
YESTERDAY—A telephone that would transmit sounds a few 
miles away was considered the limit of inventive ingenuity. « 
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To-pay—A telephone must be capable of ‘transmitting sounds 
into every nook and corner of this great country. 

YesterDAY What was the inventor’s dream. 

To-pay—Is one of the world’s necessities. 

YESTERDAY—You wrote a letter. 


To-pay—You cannot afford to waste the time. You telephone. 


YESTERDAY—The doctor was summoned by a fleet footed mes- — 


senger. 


To-pay—A ‘ew seconds and the doctor is telling you what to © 
do until he can get there. - a 
YESTERDAY—You went to market and bought your daily re-— 


quirements. 


To-pay—You are informed early as to what the market can 


supply. You order your requirements by telephone. 
YESTERDAY—The farmer drove to town and took his chances. 
as to whether his product was in demand and as to the 
price. goed 
To-pay—He sells his product by telephone before he leaves 
his home. 


YESTERDAY—The stage coach was considered a fairly good 


means of overcoming distance. 

To-pAy—The swiftest train is much too slow and inventive 
genius is developing the air ship. 

YESTERDAY—Haphazard inferior telephone service was the best 
that you could get. 

To-pav—Prompt, uninterrupted service is at your command, 

YESTERDAY—You could take it or leave it, nobody cared. 


To-pay—Your subscription is sought after and courtesy, fair 


treatment and a desire to please prevails. 
YESTERDAY Telephone service was a luxury. 
To-pay—Competition has regulated the price to a point where 
all can afford to employ the service. 


On the back of the folder are terse sentences giving con- | 


vincing facts regarding the telephone development in the ter- 
ritory covered by the Valley Home Telephone Company. 


Cumberland Company Must Leave Mt. Vernon, Indiana, or 
Get a Franchise. 
Judge O, L. Welborn, in the case of the City of Mt. 


Vernon, Indiana, against the Cumberland Telephone & Tele- © 
graph Company, decided every point against the com-— 
pany. “Some years ago the Cumberland obtained a fran-— 
chise from the American Tel. & Telg. Co. and then after — 
the expiration of their twenty-year franchise the Cumber- — 
land refused to obtain a new franchise from the city and © 


claimed it had the right to operate in this city under the 


franchise which it obtained from the American Telephone ~ 
and Telegraph Company. This franchise was a perpetual — 


instrument, but this perpetual franchise was held void by 


the court for several reasons which the court stated. It — 


was under the perpetual franchise that the Cumberland 
Telephone and Telegraph Company claimed a right to main- 
tain its poles and wires and do business in Mt. Vernon. 
Poles and wires of the Cumberland company were de- 
clared to be a nuisance and the company was enjoined 
from further maintaining them on the streets and alleys of 
this city. 


The case involved many intricate and novel questions of 


corporation law and the law relating to public service com- 
panies, The Cumberland company will appeal the case. 
The city was represented by G. V. Menzies and James H. 
Blackburn, 


Complaints on Michigan Tax Valuations. 

Many Michigan telephone companies have sent applications 
for hearings on the tentative valuation of properties, recently 
made by the state tax commission. Under the law the cor- 
porations have until Feb. 15 in which to present reasons why 
the tentative valuation should be changed. The complaints 
will be heard, in order. 


‘ 


Ideas and Experiences of the Thinkers 


A Collector’s Coupon Memorandum. 
The form shown herewith, originated by Mr. Harry Miles, 
manager of the Benton Independent Telephone Company, Pros- 
ser, Wash., will appeal to many small companies as being the 
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BENTON INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE GOMPANY 


N Tel. No. 
Locati Rate. 
Remarks. Date Installed. 


“4 
Beato Independent Telephone Company Benton Independent Telephone Company 
Giacen” Rates 


Benton Independent Tekephoae Company i Benton Independent Telephone 
Issued fer APRIL, 19... 
Date Collected 7 


A Collector’s Coupon Form Which Gives a Record of Each Sub- 
scriber’s Account, 


right thing with which to equip their collectors. By this form, 
properly kept, the collector has for each subscriber a state- 
ment of the entire year’s account, with checking made possible 
on the same sheet by a coupon form of receipt which is filled 
out, torn off and handed to the subscriber whenever a monthly 
payment is made. The office record of payment is kept on 
a subscriber’s rental ledger of the usual form. 


} Repairing Dry Batteries. 

In the coursé of a year one would be surprised to know 
the number of batteries which will not last their normal life 
of usefulness, because they become cracked at the top, allow- 
ing the moisture to evaporate. 

As batteries are always carried in an inspector’s grip, es- 
pecially on rural maintenance, the become cracked, are placed 
in telephones, and in six to eight months: you wonder if the 
fault is not in the make of the batteries. But by taking a hot 
soldering iron, an inspector can re-seal the cell, making it as 
good as when it left the factory. By making notes I have 
found that they last enough longer to pay for the work. 

E. R. Sargent, 


Owosso, Mich. Wire Chief, Union Tel. Co. 


Asphaltum Paint Better Than Paraffine for Tops of Gravity 
Battery Jars. 

In your issue of January 29, the letter by Roy H. John- 
son concerning gravity batteries gives some ideas which 
I like very well, especially the adding of sulphuric acid. 
But I would like to offer the suggestion that he try painting 
the cells with a good asphaltum paint for two or three 
inches at the top, both inside and out. 

I have found that with paraffine it is necessary almost 
always to scrape the paraffine off when the cell is cleaned, 


while the paint is good for four or five months at a time. 
I have never had a case of the salts creeping on it. 
Cheboygan, Mich. R. H. Moore, 
Cheboygan Tel. Co. 


Equipping Linemen of Electric Light Companies with 
Telephones. 

A use of the telephone by electric light companies which 
is not as yet very common is described in a recent issue of the 
Electrical World. 

“By arrangement with the telephone company, the linemen of 
the Rochester Railway & Light Company are enabled to get 
into quick communication with headquarters ‘rom any street 
having overhead telephone wires. This not only materially 
accelerates the work, but at the same time keeps the men out of 
saloons, usually the most accessible place to find a telephone, 
and is of very great advantage at night, when it is hard to get 
the use of a telephone anywhere. Reference to the accompany- 
ing illustration shows the type of hand micro-telephone used 
and the method of connecting it to the wires. If the illustration 
be examined closely it will be seen that the lower man has 
made an attachment to the wires on the lower cross-arm, which 
are the telephone wires, and is holding the receiver of the 
hand micro-telephone to his ear. 

“The linemen are quite careful in cutting in on a line, and if 
the lines tapped are found to be busy, they do not interfere 
with the communication, but try another line. By taking this 
precaution, the lighting company has never had any complaint 
from the telephone company owing to the interference with the 
service. The scheme has been found very serviceable in night 
patrol service. In Rochester the lighting company is penalized 
for all outages of arc lamps. If a lamp remains unlighted for 


Electric Light 


Linemen Using the Hand Telephone Set. 


five hours, the deduction is equivalent to an entire night’s 
light; for three successive nights the deduction made is equal 
to five times the rate charged. Because of this, but chiefly to 
guarantee to city and customers alike the best service possible, 
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the company organized a night patrol service. In order that 
the patrol linemen may keep in touch with the main office at 
all times so that any reports of outages or trouble may be 
remedied with all speed, they call up the office at frequent in- 
tervals. If no telephone is available the lineman climbs a pole 
and taps the telephone wires, and if he is already on a pole 


for any reason before coming down he telephones to the head- 


office for any instructions. The plan has been fraught with 


excellent results.” 


COLD WEATHER TROUBLES. 


What are the maintenance features which show up worst in 
cold weather? .How could these “cold weather troubles’ be 
remedied by precautions in construction? 

Two letters here reproduced are the starters for a good 
discussion of this topic. We want to hear from a hundred 
wire chiefs, construction men, and troublemen im northern 
exchanges next week. Will you be one? Help raise the 
standard of construction! 


Cold Weather Troubles. 


During cold weather we have about 50 per cent less trou- 
ble than we do in the summer. This is due, we think, to the 
high insulation on the lines which accompanies freezing tem- 
perature. We have had considerable trouble in the past with 
railroad crossings, where the wire became eaten away through 
the corrosive action of the fumes in coal smoke arising from 
passing locomotives. During cold spells repeated breaks have 
occurred at such points. This difficulty has been entirely over- 
come by replacing iron wire at these points with No. 10 cop- 
per, dead ending the wire both ways and connecting together 
with a half joint. 

Some trouble has shown up in the duplex drops in the 
business district caused by moisture during a thaw, where the 
ice has accumulated upon the wires, as it melts moisture pen- 
etrates the insulation. No successful remedy for this trou- 
ble has been discovered here. This is thought by us to be 
caused by the rubber becoming “carbonized,” and our only 
remedy is to replace the drops on the particular lines in 
trouble. 


Battle Creek, Mich. HH: Es-Spiro: 


High-Grade Material and Heavy Construction Keep Down 
Trouble in Winter. 


The last week in January has been the coldest of the last 
five winters in this locality, the temperature here last week 
was an average of 25 2-3 degrees above zero at 7 a. m. 

Wednesday night, Jan. 26, we were visited by the strong- 
est wind of this winter, blowing nearly 60 miles per hour. 
‘This however gave us only one short circuit in the exchange 
district, and nothing in the country. While our exchange is 
not as large as some, we have outside of the exchange dis- 
trict or town, something over 100 miles of pole line and 574 
miles of wire for toll and country service. It is enough, how- 
ever, to give considerable trouble if not properly taken care of. 

We have had only three cases of cold weather trouble 
this winter. Two were broken line wires and one was sleet 
trouble, probably due to our own neglect. 

On one line of 25 foot poles, about three miles out we 
found a pole cracked or partly broken, some time ago. We 
neglected to make note of this and it was forgotten. In De- 
cember there came a heavy sleet, followed by high wind. 
This pole could not stand the load and went down, bringing 
11 more with it. We seldom forget a case like this but the 
accident goes to show what may be expected. 

I believe our lack of cold weather trouble is due to a 
system we adopted four years ago, which was, to use only 
the best material, install it right, and to build heavy. 

We have found that in city work to set a pole or an 


{ 
anchor heavy enough for twice the load you expect to put 
on it, it will be about right. 

The constant increase of the telephone business in the 
last few years has caused us to rebuild several leads which we 
thought at the time of putting them in were heavy enough for 


-the increase that would come during the life of the leads. 


We are constantly getting patrons whom we had on our list as 
persons we would never get. 

Another way we keep down our trouble is by having our 
troublemen always on the look-out for a corner going to the 
bad, decaying cross-arms and the like, and making note of 
them. These we aim to repair or rebuild before the winter 
comes on, which makes it cheaper to do and the patrons are 


‘not out of service as the case would be if we should wait un- 


til a break comes. ; : 
We are constantly on the look-out for new things not 
for the novelty, but to give them careful consideration and 


see if we can improve the service and thereby improve the © 


business and save money in the long run. 

To sum it up, we look as far ahead as we can, and shoot 
all the trouble we can before it happens. The system has 
proven good with us, but if there are better ways we are on 
the look-out for them, . : 

Liberty, Indiana. Ee Eek 


Wire Chief, Liberty Telephone Co. 


Phantom Wire Support. — 
One of the remarkable incidents which arise to vex tele- 


phone men is shown in the photograph. Through malice, 


or the carelessness of some man responsible for burning 


Copper Wires Holding Up Cross-Arms After Pole Was: Com- 
pletely Destroyed by Fire. 


the brush along the road, the pole was completely burned. 
The cross-arms, braces and bolts remained hanging in air 
as if a phantom pole existed. This seems remarkable, as 
copper wires are easily softened by heat, and one would 
quickly break under the strain. 

Duluth, Minn. W. R. Sherrick. 

The increase in the use of the telephone is making it a 
greater necessity every day. 
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From Judges and Juries 


Conducted by A. H. McMillan 


Telephone and Telegraph Companies Must Be Separate in 
Michigan. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Company, incorporated 
under an act of the legislature of New York, entitled, “An 
Act to provide for the incorporation and regulation of 
telegraph companies,” applied to the secretary of state of 
Michigan for the issuance of a certificate to permit it to do 
a telephone and telegraph business in the state. The courts 
of New York had decided that companies organized under 
this act might conduct a telephone as well as a telegraph 
business. The secretary of state refused the certificate 
whereupon the company applied to the supreme court for 
a writ of mandamus to compel him to issue it. The Michi- 
gan laws for the incorporation of telephone and telegraph 
companies consist of two separate acts—one for telegraph 
and another for telephone companies. The court refused 
the application, thus holding that the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company could not do business in the state. 
The decision also holds that no Michigan corporation would 
be capable of transacting both kinds of business. The de- 
cision puts the Michigan supreme court on record as being 
squarely in favor of competition in telephone and telegraph 
lines and opposed to monopoly of either branch of the elec- 
trical business. 

The court said that for more than a quarter of a century 
the legislature of the state had seen fit to keep separate 
these two lines of activity. We quote from its opinion 
“In the hands of independent agencies, it may well be that 
a healthy competition for the transmission of information 
by electricity will ensue. We are of opinion that the legis- 
lative enactments touching the question indicate a policy 
on the part of the state to afford its people a choice of two 
agencies. of independent ownership. It is quite clear that, 
in the light of the separate enactments and the policy in- 
dicated thereby, we would not hold a domestic corporation 
capable of transacting both kinds of business. We think 
it logically follows that no foreign corporation should be 
given a privilege denied to those of our own creation, par- 
ticularly when to do so would be subversive of the policy 
of the state.” 


A Perpetual Franchise at Vermilion, S. D. 
The city of Vermilion,.S. D., has failed in its efforts to 
drive the Northwestern Telephone Company from its limits. 
Judge Carland, of the Federal Court, has rendered a decision 


which not only prevents Vermilion from ousting the tele-- 


phone company from its streets but gives the company a 
perpetual franchise. 

In 1905 the city granted a ten-year franchise to the Auto- 
matic Switch Company, which established a local telephone 
exchange in that city. A Nebraska concern later purchased 
the business and at about the time of the expiration of the 
ten-year franchise sold it to the Northwestern company. 

The latter had introduced in the city council and passed 
a resolution granting the right to erect a telephone line. 

As soon as the ten-year period had expired the city offi- 
cials notified the Northwestern company that its franchise 
had expired, contending that this resolution simply gave 
the right to construct a long distance line into the city 
to connect with the local exchange, but gave no franchise 
fora local exchange. 

The city commenced an action in the circuit court of Clay 


county through which it sought to have the company re- . 


strained from using the streets for telephone purposes. The 
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Northwestern company transferred the case to the Federal 
Court and also procured an injunction restraining the city 
from interfering with its business in any way, pending the 
termination of the suit in the Federal Court. Judge Carland 
holds against the city at every point. 


Negligence in Not Using a Carrier. 


Where a telegraph company had furnished a “carrier” for 
the use of employes while working on cables suspended 
from poles, which afforded a safe method of going to the 
cables, and employes deliberately chose an open hook and 
pulley with which to raise one of their number to the cable, 
and the open hook jumped from the messenger wire be- 
cause of the intermittent character of the pulling, and 
caused employe’s injury, they were negligent and the in- 
jured employe cannot receover. This is the holding of 
the Supreme Court of Wisconsin in a recent action brought 
against the Citizens’ Telephone and Telegraph Company 
of Kenosha. The plaintiff, who was a lineman in the em- 
ploy of the company, was injured while his fellow work- 
men were drawing him up by rope and pulley to a platform 
midway between the poles where he was to investigate 
some difficulty in a cable. The pulley was attached to a 
tightly drawn messenger wire by means of a large steel 
hook which was “open,” that is, had no lock or device by 
which it could be closed. The open hook and wire were 
known to be dangerous. The testimony showed that the 
company had one and probably two “carriers” or “cable 
cars” at its store-room at the time of the accident which 
the employes could have taken had they desired. Pierson 
vs. Citizens Tel. & Teg. Co., 123 N. W., 642. 


What is “Capital Stock” Under Nebraska Tax Law. 

The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Company of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, has instituted an action in district court, against 
the Secretary of State for the purpose of obtaining a ruling 
of the courts upon the meaning of the term “capital stock” 
as used in the corporation occupation tax law enacted by the 
last legislature. The state officials have construed this term 
to mean the authorized capital stock of a corporation, while 
the telephone company and many other like institutions insist 
tlfat only the paid up capital stock should be taken into ¢on- 
sideration. 

The petition of plaintiff recites that the statute provides 
that where the capital stock of a corporation is over $500,000 
and does not exceed $1,000,000, the fee required to be paid 
shall be $100; that if the capital stock of the corporation is 
over $2,000,000, the free to be paid shall be $200. The articles 
of incorporation of the plaintiff authorize it to issue $2,500,000, 
but up to November 24, last, the amount of stock issued and 
paid for was only $622,775. 

On November 24 the officers and agents of the state were 
threatening to enforce against the plaintiff and similar corpora- 
tions the penalties and forfeitures prescribed for non-payment 
of the tax provided for in the law in question. 

The plaintiff, in order to continue in business, then paid 
under protest and duress, $200, the amount of the annual oc- 
cupation tax it would be subject to if its entire authorized 
capital stock were issued. In addition to this it paid $10 which 
had been charged against it as a penalty for not having paid 
the tax on or before September 1. 

The court is asked to award the plaintiff judgment against 
the defendant for $100, the amount alleged to have been paid 
under protest and duress. 


Confusion in Bell Plant Values 


Merger Inflates Securities So High That Dividends are Reduced—Rates Raised to Pruvide for Deferred 
Depreciation—Buffalo Official Tangled in Testimony 


Bell boasts of accurate bookkeeping and careful financ- 
ing must be futile in the face of exposures which are contin- 
ually finding their way into the public prints through investi- 
gations of official bodies. Failure to properly provide for de- 
preciation in Bell plants was shown last year by testimony of 
their own officials at St. Paul and Norfolk, Va. 

Now comes the report of a committee of the Board of 
Trade at St. John, N. B., which asserts that the public has 
been compelled to pay exorbitant rates on securities inflated 
by merger proceedings, on which dividends have been kept up 
at the expense of plant, through failure to charge off depre- 
ciation. This report says: 

“The taking over of the Central’s system by the New 
Brunswick Telephone Company was under the terms of an 
agreement between these companies in which each had en- 
deavored to outwit and out-bluff the other. By this arrange- 
ment a large amount of over-capitalization was added to the 
existing over-capitalization of the New Brunswick Telephone 
Company. The result was that its cash dividends which for 
the eighteen years previously had been declared annually at 
eight per cent immediately ceased, and have never since ex- 
ceeded six per cent, while its stock dividend which has 
totaled $172,568 has ceased entirely. 

“The St. John Exchange formed a part of this very prof- 
itable system which the New Brunswick Telephone Company 
had at the time of the merger. 

“The company in attempting to justify the late increased 
rentals emphasized the fact that a telephone plant must event- 
ually wear out entirely and the expenditures for renewals are 
larger as the limit of its life is neared. The period from 1889 
to 1907 during which these dividends in cash and stock were 
declared is sufficiently long, however, to cover the life of an 
ordinary telephone plant, and would include the period of 
light, average, and heavy expenditures for maintenance and 
renewal. 


Subscribers Had to Bear the Burden. 


“In view of these cash and stock dividends having been 
declared right up to the time of the merger ($89,920 had been 
issued as a stock dividend in 1906 at the time the merger had 
been agreed upon), and of the rentals for a long portion of 
the term being considerably cheaper, it is surprising to find the 
company contending that its system in the City of St. Jolin 
which was the largest and most profitable portion of the un- 
dertaking up to the time of the merger, has in the two years 
which have elapsed since become so unprofitable as to: neces- 
sitate the imposition of an additional burden upon its pat- 
rons in the city of over $14,000 per annum in the shape of 


withdrawal of discounts for prompt payment and of increased 
rentals.” 


President of Buffalo Bell in the Tanglefoot. 


Exhibit No. 2 was turned up at Buffalo by a committee 
of the New York legislature. Observe the frantic efforts of 
President Ramsdell, of the Bell Telephone Co., of Buffalo, to 
keep the committee from getting at the secret of the system 
that steadily paid back to stockholders dividends taken out of 
their own property, through failure to make an adequate de- 
preciation reserve. After all the fumings on depreciation the 
Bell telephone people have directed against Independents, 
without a word'‘of evidence to back up their charges, we at 
last find out how they learned the manner of working the 
game. Here is an excerpt of the testimony. 

Q. Do you know what percentage of the gross value of 
the plant of the Buffalo Bell Company was charged off each 


year to depreciation? A. No, I can’t tell you that. We 
charge off in a general way. I would state that we charged 
off everything that we made beyond dividends. 

Q. That is to say, you charge off to depreciation what- 
ever earnings you made in any one year in excess of 6 per 
cent dividends? A. Yes, sir. : 

Q. Regardless of what you deem to be the actual depre- 


‘ciation or regardless of any fixed rule? A. Yes. 


Q. So that on your books, your plant really don’t depre- 
ciate at all? A. Providing— 

Q. That is, you accumulate a surplus and you charge 
that off, which left you where you were at the beginning of 
the year? A. Yes, providing the depreciation charge was 
sufficient, which we have felt has not been sufficient. 

Q. And if a plant depreciated actually $500,000 in a 
year, and your surplus earnings were only $10,000, you simply 
charged off $10,000; is that correct? A. We couldn’t do any 
more. We couldn’t charge off any more than we had in the 
way of a surplus. * * * But in the usual acceptation of the 
term of depreciation charge, we haven’t felt in the last two 
or three years that we have been charging half enough; that 
is, in the year succeeding, we haven’t felt that the amount 
we have been charging off in the past, which was warranted 
then, would not be warranted in the future; there must be a 
larger charge off for depreciation. 

Q. Has there been, so far as you know, any fixed rate 
of percentage of depreciation charged off by telephone com- 
panies generally? A. Why, yes. It is not absolutely fixed, 
but speaking generally, taking the property of the Bell in- 


terests throughout the country, engineers would say that 7 


per cent would be a proper charge for depreciation; that is, 
absolutely independent of any maintenance charge. You un- 
derstand there is a distinction between maintenance and de- 
preciation. 

Q. I understand so; yes, sir. A. Now, as a general 
proposition and I don’t know why it shouldn’t apply to the 
Bell of Buffalo, from now on—this part of the property of 
the New York Telephone Company, this division—why it 
should not be 7 per cent, for depreciation, or, including main- 
tenance, not less than 10 per cent. 

Q. That is, your maintenance charge would be about 3 
per cent, and on depreciation 7 per cent? A. Yes; it should 
not be less than that. Now, I say, that is as a general prop- 
osition. 

Q. Now, you charge off in the year 1907 approximately 
$162,000 to depreciation? A. As I remember it, something 
like that. ; 

Q. If you had charged 7 per cent off your capital at 
that time you would have charged off about $400,000 more 
than that, wouldn’t you? A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. If you had gone on without increasing your plant 
and charged off $500,000 each year to depreciation, how long 
would it have taken to wipe out your plant so far as book 
value is concerned? A. If you had gone on? How is that? 

Q. (Question repeated). A. Well, our book value is— 
there you get into the bookkeeping end of it. Our book value 
is something like eight or nine million—whatever it is. That 
is a matter of mathematical calculation. If you don’t charge 
anything off, and we ought to charge $500,000 a year off, and 
we do that on say eight or nine million in the plant, whatever 
the figures are—it would be just dividing the total amount 
by $500,000. 

By Chairman Davis: Q. Let the witness answer that 
question if he can. A. What is that? 
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February 5, 1910 


Q. How long would it take you to wipe out your whole 
plant? A. If we ought to have charged off $500,000? 

By Mr. Page: Q. No, if you had charged it off? 

By Chairman Davis: If you had, as you say you ought 
to have? A. Now wait; let me get that clear. If we had 
charged off the $500,000, is that it? 


Q. Yes. A. How long would the plant last? 
Q. Yes. <A. It would last forever. I was a little con- 
fused. I understood that if we failed to charge off a fixed 


amount. But your question was if we did charge off, how 
long the. plant would last. It would last forever. The an- 
swer is simple. 

Q. It seems to be. Now, I didn’t ask about the length 
of the life of the physical plant. I asked how long the plant 
would be carried on your books as a positive quantity? A. 
Well, now, I should say, forever, if we kept— 

Q. That is, if you start in with a book value of $9,000,- 
000 and every year you charge off half a million. A. Yes. 

Q. You never will reach the point where you are carry- 
ing your plant at nothing? A. Certainly not; because main- 
tenance has been keeping the plant good. It is exactly as a 
man owning a home. He may even rebuild the home and 
have another house where the house originally stood; but he 
has always got his investment there and he has protected it 
by reserve. 

Q. The maintenance takes care of that? 
tenance takes care of that. 

Q. The maintenance keeps the plant alive? A. Yes. 

Q. And keeps it in perfect condition? A. In perfect 
condition. The somnolescent decay is taken care of by this 
depreciation charge. 

Q. What is it that is being taken care of by the de- 
preciation charge? A. The silent decay that is always going 
‘on. You may paint your house, you may shingle it and all 
that, and that goes into the cost of maintenance; and beyond 
that there is a falling away, there is a decay of this house that 
you can’t foresee or that you can’t prevent; and for that rea- 
son you are careful to set aside a reserve to rebuild the house 
when it is necessary. 

Q. Then do I understand, Mr. Ramsdell, that the amount 
charged off each year goes into the reserve? A. .No. There 
is a reserve maintenance. Of course there is an amount which 
should be set aside out of the earnings, an amount which, as 
you put it, is $500,000; that is more than is necessary in our 
case, but | am using your figures. 

Q. That is 7 per cent on $8,000,000. A. Well, what- 
ever it is. That doesn’t make any difference. The amount 
should be really set aside and charged off to depreciation. 
You can call it a reserve. 

Q. What becomes of that? Do you have that money in 
the bank ready to draw on to replace your plant when the 
silent decay has reached 100 per cent, say? A No, it is 
charged off on the books of the company as showing all our 
property. It has nothing to do with the bank account. It is 
charged off against various parts of our property; for in- 
stance, toll lines, pole lines, buildings, all that sort of thing; 
they are depreciated on the books so much. 

Q. Well, when you charge off your surplus earnings you 
would charge off something that was represented by cash in 
the bank, wouldn’t you? A. Not necessarily. 

Q. That had probably gone into betterments? A. 
Well, it showed our earnings. It didn’t make any difference 
whether you have got the money in bank or put it into earn- 
ings. We have earned so much more. We have earned that 
much in the way of a surplus. Now, instead of increasing 
our dividends, for instance, or adding to the surplus, we sim- 
ply go to the various accounts—toll lines, pole lines, real es- 
tate, whatever it may be, and divide that amount up and re- 
-duce on the books those values by so much. 


A. The main- 
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Q. Yes, but you have the money earned, haven’t you, 
on hand? A. Oh, we have earned the money, of course. 

Q. You spoke of declaring an extra dividend. Of course 
you wouldn’t declare and pay a dividend unless you had the 
money? A. Well, the money needn’t necessarily be in the 
bank. 

Q. Well, it would seem necessary when you came to 
draw dividend checks? A. Yes, that is all right; but if we 
show the earnings it would be perfectly foolish for us to leave 
our money in any bank idle until we declare a dividend. We 
put it out in property and make it earn some more money. 

Q. So you keep increasing the actual value of your plant 
by the amount charged to depreciation? A. Certainly. 

Q. And you keep diminishing the book values of your 
plant by the amount charged to depreciation? A. Certainly. 

Q. So that your books don’t show the true value of your 
plant? A. Well, they do. 

Q: Well, then, I don’t understand you. A. They do 
show the true value of the plant in the sense that this de- 
preciation charge has been taken off each part of the plant. 
The value of that particular part of the plant has been reduced 
by so much. That is a question of bookkeeping that perhaps 
you and I don’t know so much about. I haven’t gotten into it. 

Q. I will concede that I haven’t. I am trying to learn 
something about it. A. I think it must be perfectly clear to 
anyone here that if a person has a house and wants to keep 
that house in repair and keep it forever, that is, keep it paint- 
ed and shingled, etc.— 

Q. That is maintenance, isn’t it? A. That is mainte- 
nance; and, figuring that ultimately the house, notwithstand- 
ing all the care that he had given it through maintenance, 
will fall down, he is careful to figure on the future. He wants 
the house forever, and he is careful to have this reserve for 
depreciation, to take care of this silent decay, as I said be- 
fore. 

Q. But I understood you to say the plant would last 
forever, and wouldn't become any less valuable through the 
maintenance account of 3 per cent? A. I said that, if. the 
maintenance account was taken care of, and the depreciation 
charge also provided, the plant would last forever. That is 
perfectly logical. It would last forever if simply the mainte- 
nance charges were looked after. 

Q. The charge of a certain sum each year to deprecia- 
tion prolongs the life of the plant? A. Exactly. 

Q. And the amount that you charge to depreciation each 
year really means that the plant is so much better. A. So 
much better. 

Q. Well, to go back just a bit, Mr. Ramsdell, the cap- 
ital stock which you had outstanding at the time of the mer- 
ger amounted to a little over $8,000,000 par value? A. $8,- 
122,700, I think. 

Q. I understood you to say that the book value of the 
assets of the Buffalo Bell was something over nine millions? 
A. I said the book value of construction; that is the capital- 
ization was $8,122,700, and my recollection is that the assets 
of the company, represented by its plant, real estate, etc., was 
something over nine million. 

Q. Does the book value correspond to the actual value? 
A. Yes, the book value—certainly it does. 

Q. Does the book value mean the actual value of the 
property regardless of capital? A. Yes; we figure that 
everything that we have on our books in the way of figures 
represents the value of our plant. 

Q. Then how did it happen that on the sale to the New 
York Telephone Company the stock of the Buffalo Bell was 
only considered worth 934%? A. The answer to that is very 
simple. As I stated before, the engineers of the various tele- 
phone companies had figured and agreed upon a large charge 
off for depreciation. We were not in a position, with the 
earnings of last year, for instance, to face that depreciation 
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charge fixed by those engineers. We felt that the sale would 
be a good one because of the economies that naturally follow 
from the merging of a lot of small companies into one, and 
that any way that the conditions that exist here— 

Q. Then if you said it was impossible to charge off in 
any year anything beyond your surplus earnings after the 
payment of dividends and maintenance, you were wrong, 
weren't you? A. No, I didn’t—when I said what. I said 
it was impossible for us to charge anything more off to de- 
preciation than what we actually earned. 

Q. Would it be possible to charge off any loss? A. 
Yes; if we wanted to fool the stockholders we could have 


added that sum—the $163,000 last year—we could have added © 


it to our surplus fund and made a beautiful showing. We 
could have fooled the stockholders, but that hasn’t been our 
disposition. 

Q. The only correct method of accounting, then, is to 
charge off actually the surplus earnings? A. No, that isn’t 
the correct method. The correct method is to charge off 
enough to take care of your property and keep it alive for- 
ever. Now your surplus earnings may be beyond that. 

Q. Suppose they are less than that? A. Well, you can 
only charge off what you have got in the way of surplus 
earnings, and then, as I said before, the following year you 
are confronted by a reduction in the dividend, but you hope— 
it is always the hope, of course—the conditions may change 
and the business may grow and the earnings may be suffi- 
ciently great to enable you to preserve your dividend rate and 
also to take care of this depreciation charge. 

Q. Now, as I understand it, it is absolutely impossible 
to charge off to depreciation anything more than the surplus 
earnings of the company? A. Certainly, if you haven’t got 
any more you can’t do it, you know, unless you doctor the 
thing. 


Q. I assume that your explanation means yes. A. Yes 
sir, 

Here closeth the chapter entitled Ramsdell’s Frantic 
Flutterings. 


How Misinformation is Handed Out in the Southern Rural 
Districts. 

The Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Company seems 
exceedingly bitter against any influence which compels it to 
enlarge its development, now generally restricted to the people 
able to pay a high price for telephones. Strange to say, the 
company .can usually get some little country journal to fight 
its battle against the public, and squander printer’s ink to 
an almost unlimited extent. One of the most outrageous bits 
of buncombe which has ever been put over on a newspaper 
editor appeared in a recent issue of the Weekly Corinthian, 
of Corinth, Mississippi. . 

The article states that the telephone is a natural monopoly 
when, as is well known, the experience of the nation has dem- 
onstrated the fallacy of this through the Independents grow- 
ing at a rate enormously more rapid than the company which, 
through a patent monopoly, formerly controlled the telephone 
business. Moreover it is well known that the Bell telephone 
company has disseminated in Canada and even in the United 
States information showing the poor progress which has been 
made in telephone development under government monopoly ; 
and finally, within a few weeks, T. N. Vail, president of the 
Bell holding corporation which makes the little Cumberland 
officials sit up and. dance, said: “We recognize that in many 
sections of the country the public are still in favor of a dual 
telephone system. So long as the public demands such service 
it is bound to have it.” 

Then this item pretends to show up “a nigger in the wood 
pile” in the practice of giving free trial service until the value 
of the Independent telephone service is demonstrated. Leland 
Hume, general manager of the Cumberland company, will not 
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deny that this practice has been adopted in thousands of 
places by the Bell telephone company to introduce and extend 
its service, and he will not deny that in many places where 
Independent companies have been operating the Bell company 
has been notorious for giving free service, and that its doing 
so is a matter of public record. 

The impudence of the author of this Corinth article is shown 
by quoting in large type a ruling of one of the lower courts 
of Iowa, as authoritative, when it is well known that the 
case in question is to be carried to higher courts and that 
the ruling made, on account of the inferior rank of the court 
has no authority except as an expression of opinion. Leland 
Hume does not dare have the Standard Oil decision printed 
in the Weekly Corinthian! 

Some of the officers of the Cumberland company are never 
happy except when rushing into print with ill considered state- 
ments that they know cannot be proven, but if the people of 
Corinth, or any other place in Cumberland territory, will think 
for themselves, and give the Independent telephone business 
half a show, they will find that they will soon be enjoying 
from two companies better service than either one alone would 
give, and that the rates of each will be on the lowest scale 
which will offer a reasonable profit under economical manage- 
ment. 


The New President of the South Dakota Association. 

Mr. A. Stanley Hall, of Redfield, South Dakota, who was 
elected president of the South Dakota Independent Tele- 
phone Association at the recent convention at Sioux Falls, 
is regarded by all who know him as a live, aggressive tele- 


Mr, A. Stanley Hall, 


phone man. Under his guidance it is expected that South 
Dakota will continue its progress in Independent telephony 
and that the Independent companies will be brought into 
still closer relations with the neighboring states. 


Rate Increase Allowed by Wisconsin Railroad Commission. 
The Wisconsin railroad commission has issued an order 
permitting the Oostburg Telephone company to increase its 
rates for service, after the telephone company has shown 
the commission that its present schedule of rates is caus- 
ing an annual loss to the stockholders, and that the pro- 
posed increase will bring a return of but three per cent on 
the investment to the company. The rates will be increased 
to $2 per month for business single line, $1.50 per month 
for residence single line, and $16 per year for rural service 
with 25 cents per quarter rebate for advance payment. 


In the Operating Field 


Continental Putting Money Into Development of its New 
York Properties. 

Another step in the transfer of control of the Rochester, 
Syracuse and Utica Independent telephone plants and a 
score of smaller companies, is now being taken by the 
Continental Telephone & Telegraph Company. This step 
is the offer to purchase, at $60 per share, 1,950 shares of 
the Rochester, Syracuse & Utica Independent company, a 
holding corporation of whose stock the Rochester Tele- 
phone Company held $288,000 when it passed to the Con- 
tinental. In addition to the 2,880 shares thus obtained, 
the Continental otherwise obtained options on sufficient to 
control the R. S. & U., so the offer now to all the stock- 
holders is assumed to be a formality. 

Besides the money put into the Syracuse company’s stock, 
the Continental has also contracted for $150,000 of bonds 
of the Onandaga Independent Company, the Syracuse com- 
pany, at par, of which amount $100,000 will go to pay the 
entire indebtedness of that company and the remaining 
$50,000 will be put into equipment and extensions. 

The Syracuse company has about 5,000 subscribers and 
is steadily growing. It has a fine central office and equip- 
ment and a first-class and extensive conduit system, so its 
extensions will be largely in the nature putting idle re- 
sources into service, 

The Continental recently completed the steps toward 
formally taking over the National Telephone Corporation, 
so the Keystone company is the largest property outside 
the Continental in a vast Independent system extending 
from Rochester down throuth Albany and Southern New 
York, New Jersey, into Pennsylvania, and on into West 
Virginia. ’ 


United States Telephone Company, of Ohio, Frowns on 
Dual-.Connection and Will Insist on Observation of 

: its Exclusive Contracts. 

The Independent telephone situation in Ohio was greatly 
strengthened by the passing on January 29, of a resolution 
in which the Board of Directors of the United States Tele- 
phone Company showed that any rumors of a willingness 
to divide territory with the Bell company are unfounded. 
The full text of the resolution is here presented and sets 
forth clearly the position of the Morgan company. 

The company not only will frown on any violation of 
contracts with the long distance company which have been 

s 


entered into by local companies but will, carry the prose- 
cution for violation of contracts in suits now pending 
promptly through the courts. 
Pik 2 Riley BL BINS 
Brailey Out of Morgan Properties in Indiana—Indianapolis 
Extensions to Proceed at Once. 

James S. Brailey, Jr., is no longer a factor in Indiana 
telephone affairs. 

William Fortune, of Indianapolis, was elected president 
of the New Long Distance Telephone Company, at a 
special meeting of the board of directors. Brailey tendered 
his resignation as president of the long distance company 
and, it is said, will go south in a few days for a prolonged 
stay, after which, it is said, he will devote his attention to 
other business interests. 

With this change, Mr. Fortune is placed in full charge 
of the Independent telephone interests in Indiana now con- 
trolled by J. P. Morgan & Co., and is himself largely in- 
terested in the ownership of the property. He is now presi- 
dent of not only the New Long Distance Telephone Com- 
pany, but is also at the head of the Indianapolis Telephone 
Company and the New Telephone Company, is a director 
in the various subsidiary companies in Indiana and is 
chairman of the executive committee of the local and long 
distance companies. 

Louis Hollweg, who has been identified with the Inde- 
pendent interests in Indiana from the beginning, was elected 
vice-president of the New Long Distance Telephone Com- 
pany and he was elected to the same position in the In- 
dianapolis company. Mr. Hollweg still holds a large finan- 
cial interest in the property. Mr. Hollweg also becomes a 
member of the executive committee of both the Long Dis- 
tance and Indianapolis companies. 

F. W. Stevens, of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., of 
New York, becomes a member of the boards of directors 
of both the New Long Distance and Indianapolis Telephone 
companies. 

Frank D. Stalnaker, president of the Capital National 
Bank, has been elected a director of the Indianapolis com- 
pany and also a member of the executive committee, the 
executive committee now being composed of Mr. Fortune, 
Mr. Hollweg and Mr. Stalnaker, John B. Elam has also 
been elected a director of the long distance and local com- 
panies. 

E. L. Cline, who has heretofore divided his time between 


“WHEREAS this company has heretofore entered into numerous contracts with operating companies for 


toll line connections and service; and 


“WHEREAS it has come to the attention of the Board of Directors of this company that a former official 


of the company has either in writing or verbally stated to the officials of some of said operating companies that this 
company was willing to modify its contracts with them and to consent that they accept toll service and make toll 
connection with other toll line companies; and 

“WHEREAS said statements, if any so made, were wholly without the sanction, authority, or action of 
the Board of Directors of this company and beyond the powers of any official thereof other than this Board; 

“NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED by the Board of Directors of this company that the President 
or Secretary of this company be authorized and directed to notify any operating company claiming to have the 
consent of such former official for the modification of its contract that such consent was made wholly without 
authority and without sanction or approval of the directors of this company; and further, to notify said operat- 
ing companies that this company will insist upon the full performance of each and all of said contracts and 
parts thereof so far as it may be lawful for it so to do. 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the attorneys of this company be and they are hereby requested and 
directed to prosecute the suits now pending in the United States and State Courts, in which the validity and 
construction of the contracts of this company with operating companies is involved, to a final determination in 
said courts without any unnecessary delay.” 


Resolution Passed by Directors of the United States Telephone Co., the Ohio Long Distance Corporation owned by 
Morgan & Co., Jan. 29, 1910. 
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Indiana and Ohio properties in which Mr. Brailey was in- 
terested, will hereafter give his entire attention to his 
duties in Indianapolis. This is made necessary by the 
plans for the development of the business. John A. Mor- 
iarity will continue to have charge of the business man- 
agement. 

It is pointed out that the action in placing Mr. Fortune 
in executive control of the Indiana properties is in pur- 
suance of the policy of Morgan & Co. in their recent public 
statement announcing that it was their desire to have local 
men in charge of the management who are themselves 
heavily interested financially. Mr. Fortune says that the 
Indiana property will be conducted in absolute independence 
of other companies. 

TELEPHONY’S correspondent at Indianapolis takes a favor- 
able view of the situation from an Independent standpoint. 
He says: 

“The new board of directors has already directed that the 
work of completing the new exchange of the local company 
proceed at once. Fifty thousand dollars will be expended on 
the plant in betterments, The company has already ex- 
pended $200,000 on extensions, underground plant and 
branch exchanges. 

“The feeling among our people is that rhe change will 
result to their advantage. The fear once entertained in 
some quarters that the Bell company will capture the whole 
thing is subsiding. Mr. Fortune assures me that nothing 
of the kind is probable.” 


Meeting of Minnesota Independent Telephone Men. 


Members of the Minnesota Independent Telephone As- 
sociation had an interesting session at Minneapolis, Jan- 
uary 25 and 26. A feature of the meeting was an address by 
President F. H. Woods of the National Independent Tele- 
phone Association, who happened to be in town and was 
brought to the meeting by friends of the movement. He 
gave a very earnest and interesting talk which was listened 
to with close attention and was considered very helpful by 
the men present. 

On the second day of the meeting, Hon. E. H. Moulton, 
ex-president of the National association, and head of the 
Tri-State Company of Minneapolis, made an appeal to the 
Independents to be loyal to the cause, showing them how 
their best interests are dependent upon co-operation. 

Much interest was taken in the exhibits of telephone 
apparatus and supplies. 

President Lucius F. Clark, of Bellingham, in addressing 
the convention, touched upon topics of national interest. 
Referring to the monopolistic projects of the Bell telephone 
people and of the condition of the Bell corporation, he said, 
“Tt is possible, I will not venture to say probable, that there 
is so mutch water in it, such greed in control, so much lost 
motion between the Boston head and the patron, that its 
very size and strange conglomeration of subsidiary com- 
panies will prove its weakness.” 

President Clark outlined a position of opposition to the 
proposed public utility law for the state, basing the op- 
position on the advantage it might afford a competitor if 
corruption should exist, citing the unfortunate experiences 
in a neighboring state to show the possibility of using per- 
sonal power incidental to commission control to promote 
monopoly, Referring to the general policy of the Bell 
company of buying out competitors, President’ Clark said, 
“Only the strategic points will be thus handled. The ma- 
jority of us have plants that no outside interest can take 
and handle at a profit, and will be permitted to exist as 
feeders or vassals on such terms as shall be generously 
allowed us by interests whose generosity is notorious—no- 
torious only when it is a credit to their side of profit and 
loss.” 
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He spoke of the desirability of joining the National as- 
sociation under its new plat of organization; of the neces- 
sity of keeping in touch with legislative representatives; 
and of an efficient State organization with proper divisions 
into districts, 

He referred to financial conditions and their bearing on 
the need of a strong organization as follows: “The cost of 
telephone construction in our county runs into figures nearly 
two-thirds as large as its banking capital, and I know of no 
case where a man worthy of a loan has been turned down 
from lack of banking capital in our country for many 
years. This is a somewhat larger proposition than the 


‘average through the state, but the totals of the state would 


show a comparison surprising to the most of you. Retail 
hardware dealers, retail lumber dealers, bankers, lawyers 
and other business and professional interests, maintain state 
organizations to their certain advantage. Are we conduct- 
ing a business so peculiar as not to warrant the hope of 
similar results by a good strong state association? We 
are larger in capital, more exposed to bad results in non- 
organization, and more likely to get goods results than the 
most of the others. What a field for effort! Nearly half 


of the business actually conducted at cost or below, com- 


plex mechanical, electrical, cost, income, rate, connection, 
expense, maintenance, phantom coils and more ghostly 
profits and dividend matters to discuss, advise on and settle.” 

At the conclusicn of the meeting, the following officers 
were elected: President, Lucius F. Clark, Bellingham; ist 
vice-president, Geo. Ocobock, Norwood; 2nd vice-president, 
Mr. Carman, Detroit; secretary, W. S. Clay, Hutchinson, 
and treasurer, G. H. Ferguson, Mankato. 


J. P. Morgan and T. N, Vaib Agree to Testify On Ohio 
Transiers aaa. of the Week in Cleveland 
,and Columbus. 

Election of a new president and two new directors of 
the Cuyahoga Telephone Company, of Cleveland; the 
issuance by the directors of the United States Telephone 
Company of a statement in which local exchanges under 
contract to deliver long-distance business over the. United 
States are warned that the company intends to insist on 
the exclusive connection clause of the contracts, and the 
formal jointure of J, P. Morgan & Company and R. L. 
Day & Company, both of New York, in suits at Cleve- 
land to dissolve the transfer of stock control. of the 
Cuyahoga and United States, were the week’s interesting 
telephone developments in Ohio. 

The adoption of the statement 
States directors, which was a direct slap at James S. 
Brailey, Jr., was further emphasized by the ousting of Mr. 
Brailey from the presidency of the New company at In- ~ 
dianapolis, also an event of the week. ' 

The action of the United States directors was made 
necessary by the fact that an impression had gained ground 
among the local exchanges under contract to connect ex- 
clusivcly with the United States, that the latter company 
would not insist on its exclusive rights to long-distance 
business originating in the local exchanges. It is under- 
stood that Brailey, while recognized as in control of 
United States pending the announcement that J. P. Mor- 
gan & Company really was in control, had let this impres- 
sion go forth. ri 

The Cuyahoga directors elected as president to succeed 
E. G. Tillotson, resigned after a year’s labor, under his 
agreement to quit when his other business made it desir- 
able, Charles A. Otis, bond broker of the big firm of Otis 
& Hough, and also publisher of the Cleveland “News.” 
On’ the directorate Harry Coulby, president of the Pitts- 
burg Steamship Company, the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion’s fleet on the Great Lakes, and Henry G. Dalton, of 
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Pickands, Mather & Company, big ore and coal producers 
and mill operators, were elected to the places of M. C. 
Harvey, Cleveland manager of the Wells-Fargo Express 
Company, and A: H. Bauer, of St. Louis, resigned. Mr. 
Bauer’s resignation takes from the board the last of the 
so-called Brailey faction. It is understood three other 
directors will’ resign in the annual meeting this month, 
giving way to other selections of the Morgan house. 


McGraw to Obtain Morgan Testimony. 


It was not until Tuesday that H. G. McGraw, in charge 
of the suit to dissolve the transfer of control of the United 
States and Cuyahoga, obtained the common pleas court’s 
consent to join J. P. Morgan & Company and R. L. Day & 
Comipany as party defendants. He filed a petition in which 
he asserts that if J. P. Morgan & Company has acquired 
the stock sold to R. L. Day & Company it was done in an 
attempt to suppress competition with the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company. To bolster the assertion 
he recites that the Morgan house has sold millions of dol- 
lars worth of Bell securities and that the house, as a mat- 
ter of pride alone, if nothing else, would do its best to 
prevent loss to the Bell. He charges “derelict trustees” 
sold out the Independent owners of the companies, pock- 
eted the profits and then, sitting “as dummies” because 
they had sold out the shares necessary to qualify them as 
real directors, raised the United States’ toll rates above 
those of the Bell at strategic points. The petition goes 
into detail in the transactions of the Morgan house with 
Bell securities and to the suit interrogatories are added for 
James S. Brailey, Jr.. R. L. Day & Company and J. P. 
Morgan & Company. Mr. McGraw is in possession of 
letters from the Morgan house and the Day house prom- 
ising testimony of members of the firms and all informa- 
tion possible, and President Vail, of the Bell, also has 
agreed to testify. 


Deposition hearings in New York are to begin immedi- 
ately, says Mr. McGraw, as Mr. Remick, of the R. L. Day 
house, who made the telephone deals, is to leave for 
Europe in a few weeks. 


Prominent Official States Plans. 


On Wednesday a high officer of the United States Tele- 
phone Company, referring to the resolution adopted by 
the directors in which the company’s position as to dual 
connections was made clear, said: to TELEPHONY’s corre- 
spondent: ; 

“That resolution was adopted in all sincerity. We are 
going to press our suits in Federal and state courts to 
enforce the terms of our contracts. I have instructed 
counsel for the company to urge the various suits with all 
possible speed. We want this question settled. If we win, 
the verdicts in the suits we now have in the courts will be 
enough to make all our other contracts good. If we lose 
of course we will have to bear with it, but we will go as 
far as we can to win. 

“Judge Tayler’s informal ruling—or rather expression 
of his own opinion—as to the invalidity of our exclusive 
contract, is offset by the verdict in our favor by Judge 
Mathias, in Van Wert. We are carrying on our suits in 
the Federal courts in the face of Judge Tayler’s opinion, 
and hope to obtain a favorable decision in connection with 
the interstate transmission, 


“You can say in TELEPHONY that this company is deter- 
mined to enforce its exclusive contracts if the law will 
permit, and we believe it will.” 

Speaking of the reported appraisal by the Bell of many 
many of its local exchanges, apparently in preparation 
for the execution of the rumored Brailey proposal that the 
Independents buy the competing local exchanges and that 
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the Bell be given the long-distance business originating 
in the Independent local exchanges, this officer said: 

“Of course I don’t know what the Bell is doing. It 
strikes me that it has authority to appraise its own prop- 
erty at any time. I do know that any such appraisal is 
not significant of any trading deal such as has been men- 
tioned. We are going to take care of the long-distance 
business. I believe we will win in the courts. We need 
not enter any more suits, however, for every angle of the 
situation is covered in the cases now pending or decided.” 

Davis Tells of Plans for Prosecuting Suits. 

“We are going ahead and prosecute the suits pending 
in the courts to prevent the local Independent telephone 
companies of the state from violating their exclusive con- 
nection contracts with the United States Telephone Com- 
pany,” said Frank A. Davis, president of the United States 
Telephone Company, to TELEPHONY’sS correspondent as he 
emerged from a long conference with Gansey R. Johnston, 
general manager of the same company, Tuesday evening. 
“We will proceed along the same lines as before the recent 
sale of the United States company. Further than that I 
cannot say, for it is up to our attorneys in the matter just 
what action will be taken.” 

General Manager Gansey R. Johnston had the same 
statements to make relative to the matter. He said: “Of 
course I cannot say what will be done in the matter, a: 
D. J. Cable is the principal attorney in the case. Mr. 
Cable was in Columbus last week and received the instruc- 
tions by word of mouth from Mr. Davis, the same as is 
contained in the resolution adopted by the board of 
directors of the United States company. The attorneys 
are not the men who will declare their hand in the mat- 
ter.” 

Discussing the question 01 what effect this would have 
upon the Bell company which has had some of its property 
appraised with the alleged view of turning it over to Inde- 
pendent companies, Mr. Davis said that each local com- 
pany must look out for itself in the matter. It is up to 
them to consider their action. There is danger of these 
people violating the Valentine anti-trust law of Ohio and 
of suffering prosecution at the hands of the attorney-gen- 
eral or any one of the prosecuting attorneys of any Ohio 
counties. 

Marion Case Postponed. 


Attorney Cyrus Huling of Columbus was employed by 
the Ohio State Independent Telephone Association to 
prosecute the case against the Marion Telephone Company 
which is now pending in the circuit court. Associated 
with Mr. Huling are other attorneys, and after a number 
of injunctions and counter injunctions the case was ap- 
pealed to the circuit court. It was to have come up for 
hearing or decision about two weeks ago, but was passed 
upon the agreement of the attorneys. It is promised that 
Mr. Cable and his partner, Mr. Parmenter, will prosecute 
the case to their utmost when it comes up again in the 
circuit court, 


Fisk & Robinson, Big New York Banking House, Fails. 
Announcement was made on February 1st, that the bank- 
ing house of Fisk & Robinson, prominent among the houses 
dealing in government, state and city bonds and other in- 
vestment bonds failed. The firm’s representative said that 
the liabilities were approximately $7,000,000, of which more 
than one million is unsecured. The company has offices 
in Chicago, Boston and Worcester, Mass. A statement is- 
sued by the receiver attributed the failure to the shrinkage 
on market value of the 4%4 per cent bonds of the Buf- 
falo and Susquehanna Railway company, and the preferred 
stock of the Buffalo and Susquehanna Railroad Company, 
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of which the firm was carrying a large amount. These 
securities were all in loans and as the market value dimin- 
ished the lenders holding these securities as collateral have 
from time to time required additional collateral. 

The firm of Fisk and Robinson has been known as one 


of the strongest banking houses in the country, and the ~ 


members of the firm have always cnjoyed a high reputation 
for integrity and fair dealing in business. It is probable the 
firm will emerge from its difficulties within a reasonable 
time and pay dollar for dollar on all its obligations. 
Interest is attached to this firm in the telephone field by 
its participation in the financing of certain leading prop- 
erties, especially the Keystone. The Keystone company 
has not been damaged by the failure, and to its participa- 
tion in telephone investments the failure of the firm is in 


no wise attributed. 


Bell Rate Controversy Settled in St. Paul. 

The city of St. Paul, Minn., has passed an agreement ar- 
ranged between J. C. Michael, corporation attorney, and repre- 
sentatives of the Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co., look- 
ing toward a settlement of the suits now pending in the fed- 
eral courts between the city of St. Paul and the telephone 
company. Rates have been modified as follows: 


Present Proposed 

rate rate 

Business, individual line, per month............ $7.00 $6.00 
Two party business line............+..e0: salons elena 4.00 4.00 
Residence, individual lJine............cseersseson 4.00 2.50 
2.50 2.00 


Two party residence line..........-.eseeeeeeeeeee 

The city’s attempt to enforce an ordinance passed last year 
to reduce telephone rates was met by the company with an 
injunction, and on this proceeding hearings have been in 


progress. 
The rates now adopted are a settlement of this suit. 


Gansey R. Johnston General Manager of United States 
Telephone Company. 

Another step in the combination of the management of 
the J. P. Morgan telephone properties in the Buckeye 
State was made Saturday, January 29, at the meeting of 
the board of directors of the United States Telephone 
Company at Cleveland. At that time Gansey R. Johnston, 
who has been general manager of the Columbus Citizens 
Telephone Company for a number of years, was elected 
general manager of the United States Telephone Company. 

Mr. J. C. Boush, former general manager, remains with 
the company as manager, with substantially the same duties 
and powers as heretofore, 

Mr. Johnston becomes general manager of the various 
Morgan Independent telephone interests of which -Mr. 
Frank A. Davis, of Columbus, is president, namely, The 
United States Telephone Company, the Columbus Citizens 
Telephone Company, and the subsidiary companies of these 
two, comprising The Franklin County Telephone Company, 
The London Home Telephone Company, The Washington 
Home Telephone Company, The Citizens Telephone & Mes- 
sage Company, The Columbiana County Telephone Com- 
pany, The Findlay Home Telephone Company, The Lan- 
caster Telephone Company, The Massillon Telephone 
Company, The Stark County Telephone Company, The 
Youngstown Telephone Company, and The Zanesville 
Telephone & Telegraph Company. 

Mr. Burton H. Brooks, now associated with the Colum- 
bus Citizens Telephone Company, is to be chief engineer 
of the same properties, and various other subordinate offi- 
cers of the Columbus company will have other duties ex- 
tending over all the properties, without, however, the ex- 
pectance of many changes in the United States corps. 

Mr. Johnston becomes general manager of over 42,000 
telephones and more than 16,000 miles of toll lines. 
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It is intimated that at a meeting of the board of 
directors of.the Dayton Home Telephone Company, an- 
other Morgan property, Mr. Johnston will be made man- 
ager of that property also. Later on his duties may be 
extended to include the Toledo Home Telephone Com- 
payn, another of the Ohio Independent properties acquired 
by J. P. Morgan & Co. 

Later on announcements will be made relative to ex- 
tensions and betterments to be carried out on the prop- 
erties of the Morgan syndicate in Ohio. It is generally 
understood, however, that hundreds of thousands of dol- 


lars will be expended during 1910 in extensions, replace- 


ments and betterments generally. 
Bills to Regulate Rates and Cause Interchange of Service in 
Kentucky. 


A bill introduced in the Kentucky senate by Herman D. 


Newcomb, of Louisville, provides that the present Railroad 


Commission shall, in addition, be the State Telephone Com-— 


mission. Every telephone company doing business in the state 
is required each year to specify in detail its condition finan- 
cially and physically and the rates charged subscribers. 

It is made the duty of the Telephone Commission to ex- 
amine rates and they are authorized to order a change in 
the rates. 

The commmission is also empowered to fix and regulate all 
rates charged by telephone companies in Kentucky, either local 
or long distance, and for single or party lines. The maximum 
rates are fixed as follows: Business houses, single-line service, 
$5.50 a month; business houses, party-line service, $4 a month; 
residences, single-line service, $3 a month; residences, party- 
line service, $2 a month. For each extension desk telephone 
the charge is not to exceed $1 a month. 

The commission is further clothed with the authority to 
suggest certain improvements and to institute such legal pro- 
ceedings as will bring about such improvements. 

Another bill directed at the telephone companies is the one 
offered in the house by Representative Hugh Mahin, of Jessa- 
mine county, requiring all telephone companies doing business. 
in the state to cut into each other’s exchanges on long-dis- 
tance messages. 


Bell Ownership at Ames, Iowa, Causes Dissatisfaction. 


Officers of the Ames Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Associa- 
tion of Ames, Iowa, held a special meeting Jan. 25. Repre- 
sentatives of the merged Iowa (Bell) and Boone County Tele- 
phone Companies were present and tried to explain away the 
unsatisfactory service afforded patrons of the two concerns. 
since the announcement of the merger. ; 

The purchase of the plant of the Boone County Telephone 
Co., at the same time as the Des Moines Mutual and other 
companies in central Iowa was announced in the local press 
at the time, each company having an exchange in Ames. While 
the Bell people did not formally take over the Ames exchange 
of their competitor until the 15th of January, the quality of 
service began to deteriorate from the time when the merger 
was first rumored, says a local correspondent of TELEPHONY. 
So bad did the service become that the complaints of sub- 


scribers and adverse comment of the local press was supple- 


mented by a special meeting of the faculty of the Iowa State 
College, called to protest anent the unsatisfactory conditions. 
The Bell concern, recently, through former General Superin- 
tendent C. E. Hall, of Des Moines, made a lengthy plea in the 
columns of the local press. 
in the following statement: “The service deteriorated but 
not at the instance of either ourselves or the Boone County 
Company, largely through misapprehension on the part of the 
employes as to their duties and how the work in the plant 
should be handled.” Apparently they were able to do their 
work all right under local management! 


The trouble is laid to employes, - 


Queries from the Field 


Toll Line Fighting with Farmers’ Wires. 


We are having all sorts of trouble from cross-talk, and bad 
ringing on a toll line twelve miles long, parallel with a party 
farmer’s line six miles long. The two lines are about eighteen 
inches apart, both grounded systems. We have thirty-five tele- 
phones on the farmer’s line, 1600 ohm ringers, five bar gener- 
ator, bridging. 

Before we built the toll line, we had fairly good ringing ser- 
vice, but bad now. 

Taking 100 as normal, what per cent of damage have we 
done our ringing service, on the farmer’s line, by building the 
toll line. No telephones are on the toll line. 

And what is the remedy? Cross-talk is almost as plain as if 
parties on same line. 


The only practical remedy is to make the toll line metal- 
lic and transpose it with regular even spacing. Also keep 
both lines free from trees. We can not estimate the percent- 
age of damage done by this case, but it is clearly up to the toll 
‘Jine to be metallic. As a passing remark, don’t you think that 
35 telephones on one line is too many? The most successful 
companies have been cutting on the number of stations till 
most of them will not allow more than eight or ten. 


Phantom Through Circuit. 


Enclosed I had you a rude diagram which explains itself. I 
have a metallic circoit of No. 12 iron wire 5 miles between A 
and B. Would it be possible by installing two coils to institute 
a phantom grounded circuit. for through messages? There are 
about sixteen instruments on the metallic circuit, 5-bar gener- 
ators and 2,500 ohm ringers. Will you tell me where I can find 
the coils and probable prices? 

We doubt very much if you could obtain satisfactory 
service for messages beyond A or B over a phantom circuit 
using two coils, the grounded toll line being liable to be 
very noisy when connected to other long distance lines. 
The number of telephones on the metallic circuit will make 
no difference so long as they are well insulated from the 
ground, and you have a proper transposition scheme. But 
in practice you find grounded carbons and other sources 
of trouble. We would advise you to use four coils as shown 
in Fig. 1, in which the bridging line is shown with four 
telephones attached, numbered 1, 2, 3 and 4. The four 
coils should be of the ring-through type and of as low 
resistance as possible, the lower priced coils being of a 
total resistance of about 400 ohms and costing about $4.50 


BRIDGING 
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Fig. 1. 


each, while the better and higher priced coils are of a total 
resistance of about 140 ohms and cost about $12.50 each. 
These prices are only approximate, and we would advise 
you to write to any of our advertisers manufacturing such 
telephone apparatus, who would be glad to quote you upon 
request. 


Private Party Line Circuit. 


I enclose a sketch of a three party line local battery telephone, 
and wish to know if the talking circuit is right, and would like 
2 sketch of the ringing circuit showing how, if either party pushes 
his button, it will ring the other two. Would a ground circuit 


be better? 

The sketch which you enclose shows no induction coil for 
talking, which is necessary if good results are to be secured 
from one or two dry cells at each telephone. 

Fig. 2 shows an arrangement which accomplishes the result 
with no ground connection. On pressing the ringing key K, 


STATION 1 


STATION 2 


Fig. 2. 


the home bell is cut off and home battery thrown directly 
across the line. This rings the bells at the other two stations 
in parallel. On taking the receiver from the hook the bell 
is cut off, and the talking set cut in. The local battery fur- 
nishes current through the transmitter and primary winding, 
P, of the induction coil. The receiver and secondary winding, 
S, of the induction coil are connected in series across the line. 

The bells should be from 5 to 10 ohms resistance each. If 
the talking battery is not sufficient for ringing, more cells can 
be added. If this gives so much current that the transmitter 
makes a “frying” noise, insert the extra cells at X. 

The above will be suitable only for short lines, usually in 
the same building, and over copper wire. The resistance of 
iron wire and long outdoor lines makes it unsatisfactory to 
use battery bells. The magneto hand generator and polarized 
bell make a combination hard to beat for steady reliability. 


Avoiding Cross-Talk in Entering Wires. 


Our exchange is run on the greunded system, and we wish you 
would settle an argument. We run our cable metallic from the 
switchboard to protectors or route board on the wall. Now what 
I want to know is, can I ground the lines on the route board 
and run a single line through lead cable into the pole box: or 
must I run metallic through lead cable and ground at the pole 
box? Some claim that to ground at the route board and run 
single through the rest of the cable will cause some cross talk. 
How can it? We use double wrapped paper insulation. 


For short lengths of cable of less than 100 feet you can 
ground at the protectors or “route” board without danger 
of cross-talk. Owing to the inductance and capacity in a 
cable, cross-talk would result where longer lengths of cable 
are employed. In this case you should ground both at the 
“route” box and at the pole box. 


——_———_e 


Cedar and Chestnut Poles. 


a. Which are the heavier, chestnut or cedar poles of the same 
lengths and sizes? 

b. Of the cedar and chestnut poles, which has the longer life? 

c. Which is the most lasting, winter or summer cut poles? 


‘a. Chestnut poles are much heavier than cedar poles of the 

same size and length, varying from 50 to 100 per cent more. 

b. According to bulletins of the U. S. Forest Service the 
life of chestnut poles is about 12 years and that of the cedar 
about 15 years. 

c. Winter cut poles are considered the most lasting, as 
they season better than summer cut and do not check so much. 
They are not so susceptible to attack of the fungi which cause 
decay. 
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Work of the Inventors 
By Max W. Zabel 


CONNECTION REGISTERING DEVICE. 
D. S. Hulfish, Chicago, patent 947,335, Jan. 25, 1910. 
to McMeen & Miller, Chicago. 
This device registers each completed call at the substation. 
A counting train 1 is controlled by the oscillatory arm 2 which 
is held down by the switchhook through the agency of the 


Assigned 


plunger 5. The plunger, however, is free to move upwardly 
even though the arm 2 is held down by the stud 13. When 
the receiver is removed, the switchhook moves up and the 
arm 12 which is fixedly secured to the armature 11, rotates in 
a clockwise direction and the arm 2 thereupon presses against 
the stud 14. The movement of the armature in a clockwise 
direction is due to the selected polarity of the current through 
the coils on the cores 8 and 9. A movement of this distance, 
however, is not great enough to permit the catch on the arm 
2 to engage the face of the next tooth thus if the call is not 
completed, a restoration of the receiver brings all parts to 
normal without a registration. If, however, the called party 
answers, his supervisory relay operates means to reverse the 
battery polarity through the calling subscribers’ line, and the 
armature 11 moves in a counter clockwise direction to force 
the arm higher up to engage the next tooth so that a restora- 
tion of the receiver registers a call. 


ELECTROMAGNET OR RELAY. 

E. E. Clement, Washington, D. C., patent 946,489, Jan. 11, 
1910. Assigned to North Electric Co., Cleveland, O. 
The relay here shown has a coil 5 having a hollow core, 
within which an oscillatory plunger 8 is mounted. A shell 
39 may enclose the entire structure. The plunger 8 is con- 
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nected by means of a rod 7 to the washer 9 and lockout 10. 
Two spring actuating levers, 21 and 22, pivotally secured to- 
gether at’ 25, are held im the plate 17. Each lever has an 
angularly disposed arm 32 to move the springs. The sectional 
view shows the plunger in its attracted position, having drawn 
the levers 21 and 22 toward the core, with the angular arms 


34 and 35 thrown out to move the springs. The insulation 


ends 26 also engage the springs. 


SWITCH AND LIGHTNING ARRESTER. 
S. W. Wood, and E, T. Thoma, Lookera, Okla., patent 946,418, 
Jan. 11, 1910. 

This device provides means for operating a switch for dis- 
connecting the main wire from the telephone. It also provides 
carbons around which the current is bridged. A further ob- 
ject is to convey the current passing through the carbons to 
the ground, and also to provide carbons between the bridged 
circuit and the ground wire. 


SIGNALING MEANS. 

E. J. Burke, New York,, patent 946,957, Jan. 18, 1910. One- 
half assigned to John Q. A. Whittemore, Newton, Mass. 
This system is designed to automatically connect a call ini- 

tiating line with an operator’s position by the use of motor 

mechanism thus to distribute the calls. The invention also 
provides a plurality of electric signaling devices, a switch for 
controlling each signaling device, and a device controlled by 
the switch for causing one of the signaling devices to operate. 


SELECTIVE RINGING KEY. 
B. W. Sweet, Cleveland, O., patent 947,722, Jan. 25, 1910. As- 
signed to Century Telephone Cons. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
This key has the ringing and listening lever J, which in 
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addition to actuating the listening springs and the ringing 
springs for straight line service, actuates the oscillatory bar f. 
This bar has notches corresponding to the pins g’, to hold the 
party line ringing buttons 2 in their indicating position. Screws 
f’ permit of the sliding motion of the bar f. Insulating por- 
tions are provided upon the buttons to actuate the ringing 
springs. The pins g’ travel in grooves provided in sideplates 
h to prevent their rotation. 


TELEPHONE SWITCH APPARATUS. 
S. A. Koltowski, Boston, Mass., patent 947,340, Jan. 25, 1910, 
Assigned to Electro Mechanical Works, Boston. 

This invention provides means whereby the trunk line or 
central exchange circuit will be automatically held closed irre- 
spective and independently of the switching devices controlling 
the local circuits. The necessity of having the local exchange 
operator keep this circuit closed at ker board is thus elimi- 
nated. 


TRANSMITTER. 


W. E. McCormick, Chicago, patent 947,395, Jan. 25, 1910. As- 
signed to International Telephone Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
This transmitter has a diaphragm pressing against the 

carbon cup, which has at its front face a closure provided with 

two oppositely extending arms. These arms act at the 
same time as dampening springs. The ends of the damp- 
ening springs project into recesses formed in the posts. 
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From Shop and Salesroom 


A Time Saver In Installing Underground Cable. 
For wiring conduits, either in buildings or underground, 
various expedients have been used with more or less suc- 
cess. A device which has recently been placed on the mar- 
ket utilizes the fish wire method in conjunction with a 
wheel mechanism for driving the wire through the duct. 


The Building Conduit Wiring 
Machine. 


The Underground Conduit 
Threading Machine, 


The device is made in two styles, one for use in buildings 
and the other for underground conduit work. 

The machine used in buildings is made of angle iron and 
steel. Two hundred feet of spring steel fish wire tape is 
wound, one layer over another on the lower spool wheel. 
The upper wheel is composed of two discs between which 
the fish tape passes. When the discs are tightened and 
turned, the fish wire is driven through the duct. The wire 
to be drawn through may then be attached to it and the 
tape withdrawn by turning the lower wheel after loosen- 
ing the lock nut on the upper wheel. It is said that 150 
foot conduits with any number of bends can be wired in one 
minute, by one man. 

The machine for underground conduits operates on the 
same principle, but is of course of a much heavier design. 
It carries 600 feet of heavy 5% inch spring steel tape wound 
on a ball bearing wheel. The tape has notches cut in it at 
regular intervals and is driven through the duct by a 
sprocket chain with links which fit in the notches, thus 
giving a powerful pushing capacity. The frame is mounted 
upon two heavy wheels so that it can be readily moved 
from one manhole to another. 

It is claimed that with this machine two men can do 
work in twenty minutes which under common methods 
would require six men for an hour. It is stated that wire 
has been run through a 570 foot conduit in two minutes 
and a 150-foot lateral in 28 seconds. 

The machines are manufactured and sold by the Conduit 
Threading Device Company, Inc., Pasadena, Calif. The 
company also manufactures. an adjustable reel for insulated 


wire which handles two coils. 
———— 


F. Bissell Company Enlarges Warehouses. 


The F. Bissell Company, Toledo, Ohio, has just announced 
the purchase of a whole city block bounded by Avondale 
avenue, Montrose and Victory streets and the Lake Shore 
tracks. The property lies south of the Dorr street station 
of the Lake Shore road and is about one-quarter of a mile 
southeast of the fair grounds. 

It is 630x350 feet in dimensions, and work of improving 
it is to be begun by the F. Bissell Company at once. A big 
warehouse one story high is to be built as soon as the con- 
tract can be awarded. This warehouse is to be used for the 
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storage of telegraph and telephone poles, cross arms, pins 
and other bulky merchandise handled by the company. 

In the spring the F. Bissell Company will erect a big ma- 
chine shop to handle dynamos and motors and build elec- 
tric switchboards and other products sold by the concern to 
telephone, telegraph and railroad companies. 

The growth of the company’s business recently has made 
it necessary to build shops and warehouses to take care of 
its trade. At the present time the concern has several 
rented buildings scattered throughout the city. These are 
to be abandoned and the operations of the concern centered 
at its new location, which will in time be covered with 
buildings. The store on Huron street will be retained. 

The capital of the company is $250,000. 


Frank C. Smith—Who Sells Conduit. 


When a man has the knack of selling customers what 
they want and in a way that makes them come back and 
want more, you can bet that that chap is a salesman—na- 
tural born, with experience to boot. Frank C. Smith, of 
Chicago, acquired his first experience in fitting-himself for 
his life work by selecting Fayette—in Missouri—as his birth- 
place.’ 

He proved up as a lively, hustling youngster, got through 
public schools and into Central College at sixteen, and in 
due time graduated. 

Then he started in to sell things, and acquire the expe- 
rience of places and people that a man must have before 


Mr. Frank C. Smith. 


he can go up against such a stiff proposition as the tele- 
phone trade. 

In August, 1897, he made his commercial debut in the 
employ of the Aermotor Co., of Chicago, at its branch 
office in Kansas City, Mo. In January, 1901, he was trans- 
ferred to the Pacific coast agency, as assistant to the man- 
ager. By March, 1902, he was far enough along. to be 
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called to the main office of the Aermotor Co. in Chicago to 
take charge of a department in its selling organization, 
which position he held until the year of 1903, when he re- 
signed to take a position with the American Conduit Co. 
During his association with the American Conduit Co. he 


has acted as office manager and local treasurer and in the | 


summer of 1909 was appointed sales agent, covering the 
territory served by the Chicago office. 

Mr. Smith has been successful in living up to the tradi- 
tions of his native state—knows the conduit business from 
Alpha to Omega—and is never so happy as when talking 
on a telephone proposition. 


Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company at the South 
Dakota Telephone Convention. 

The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company was repre- 

sented at the recent South Dakota Convention at Sioux 

Falls, by J. C. Kelsey, sales manager; G. A. Joy, sales en- 


Exhibit of the Kellogg Company at the South Dakota Convention. 


gineer; H. N. Faris, manager of the Kansas City Branch, 
and A. D. Carter, state representative. These men devoted 
their time to the entertainment of their many friends. as 
well as explaining and demonstrating new and interesting 
features of their apparatus. 

A hundred line express type switchboard, illustrating the 


latest and most approved type of magneto equipment, was - 


shown under actual working conditions. A feature of this 


board that attracted most favorable comment was the © 


double clearing-out circuit, which is becoming very popular 
wherever series telephones are used. Several telephones 
of various types were connected to the board, illustrating 
not only the quality of the transmission, but the several 
methods of signaling. 

While South Dakota is not a very extensive user of com- 
mon battery equipment, all were interested in the operation 
of the 200-line private branch hotel board, The line equip- 
ment was of the type using no relays and was specially ar- 
ranged for convenience in handling hotel calls. The points 
of most interest were: The ease with which all the tele- 
phones connected with the board could be rung at one time, 
as a fire signal, by the operation of a single key; the fact 
that the clerk or other hotel attendants can answer any room 
call without the use of any of the cord circuits—it only be- 
ing necessary to throw a common listening key. 

Demonstrations of the ringing equipment for long rural 
lines were made over artificial lines up to thirty miles in 
length and with eighteen bridged telephones connected in 
the circuit. Three different types of ringing machines were 
shown, all of the vibrating type, but adapted for different 
conditions. 
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A large display of both magneto and common battery 
telephones as well as many other pieces of apparatus. was 
also made. 

Orders were taken for two magneto switchboards, a large 
number of telephones and considerable miscellaneous equip- 
ment and supplies. 


Annee AB) 
January a Good Business Month. | 

The L. M. Ericsson Telephone Manufacturing Company, 

of Buffalo, N. Y., reports an unusually fine business for 

the month of January. Sales of the Ericsson all steel tele- 


phones have gradually increased from month to month, un- 


til January, 1910 shows a record for these popular tele- 
phones which eclipses all records for any like period. The 
demand for the Ericsson capsule transmitters has been so 
great as to almost tax the capacity of its assembling de- 
partment to fill orders promptly. Recent sales of switch- 
boards have been made as follows: A type “D” 140 line 
with special hard rubber key and plug shelf and other spec- 
ial features to meet the severe climatic condition in the 
South Pacific Isles. This board is shipped to Honokaa, 
Hawaii; Type “D” 140 line—Byron Telephone Company, 
Byron, Ga.; Type “D” 140 line—Smyth County Telephone 
Company, Marion, Va., as an addition to the present type 
“B” 200 line indicator jack board; Type “C” 50 line—Wil- 
liamston Telephone Company, Williamston, N. C.; a com- 
mon battery board for Fruit Belt Telephone Company, Fort 
Valley, Ga., with a present installation of 460 lines. This 
board will be one of the latest models of the Ericsson fac- 
tories and is said to be one of the most economical switch- 
boards built for small common battery plants. The order 
includes power and storage battery equipment, harmonic 
converter, and an entire equipment of Ericsson steel tele- 
phones. 


The Bishton Howler. 

The Electric Specialty Mfg. Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is 
putting on the market a device for making subscribers hang 
up telephone receivers that nave been carelessly left off the 
hook. 

There have been a great many schemes tried, and articles 
published from time to time, telling how to make a good 
howler that will attract the attention of careless subscribers 
who have left. their receivers down. 
changes at the present time have any thoroughly satisfac- 
tory means of remedying such trouble except by sending a 
troubleman out to hang up the receiver. On party lines and 
long country lines it is expensive to correct such care- 
lessness. 

The Bishton howler, it is reported, never fails to bring 
the subscriber to the telephone day or night if he is within 
reasonable hearing distance. 

With this instrument properly wired to the switchboard 
or wire chief’s desk, it is the work of but a few moments 
to switch it onto the line, and up goes the receiver. 

This howler is the result of months of experiments with 
the “Wireless Cable Tester,” and has been brought up to — 
the highest efficiency obtainable. 

The instrument is nicely mounted in an oak cabinet. 
The mountings and working parts are of the best ma- — 
terial obtainable and are fully guaranteed. 


NortH Exectric Co., through its Kansas City Branch, 
sold synchromonic equipment last week to the following 
companies: 

Galena. Home Telephone Co., Galena, Kansas; Mutual 
Telephone Co., Springfield, Mo.; Southern Telephone Co. 
Nordyce, Arkansas; Fairfax Telephone Co., Fairfax, Mis- 


souri; Cisco Telephone Co., Cisco, Texas; Home Telephone — 


Co., Waco, Texas. 


Yet very few ex- ‘A 


Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other statee 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 


NEW COMPANIES. 


GRAND VALLEY, COLO.—The Enterprise Telephone Company 
was incorporated by M. E. Morrow, R. W. McGirk, G. P. Craw- 
eford and R. O. Gardner, > 

PUEBLO, COLO.—A new telephone company is being organ- 
ized here in which the leading merchants of the city are tak- 
ing stock, the capitalization of which company will be $50,000. It 
is expected that an up-to-date system will be soon installed, 
and all wires will be placed under ground, 

ARGENTA, ILL.—The Argenta Telephone and Electric Service 
Company is the name of a new incorporation recently granted a 
commission by the state secretary. The capital stock of the 
company is placed at $20,000, and the incorporators are Samuel 
Gerber, Peter C. Gerber and Samuel C. Hilbrant. 


EL PASO, ILL.—The Farmers’ Enterprise Mutual Telephone 
Company is the name of a new incorporation. Capital $800. John 
W. Pleasant, Thomas Enright and Ira Stine are the incorpora- 
tors. 

RANKIN, ILL.—Incorporation papers have been filed for the 
4-C. Telephone Company. The company has a capital of $55,000 
and Frank Samuel, Robert Sloan and Joseph H. Davis are the 
incorporators. 

HARTLEY, IA.—The Sauers Telephone Company is the name 
of a new company organized and incorporated by J. O. Sheldon, 
Henry Linder, S. Longbottom, F. P. Walters, Henry Zahn, Louis 
Spect, H. Amesiburg, H. F. Stoeteran and Wesley Walters. The 
capital stock of the company is $1,000. 

WOFFORD, KY.—The London Telephone Company has been 
organized and incorporated here by A. N, Perkins, I. N. Jones, 
and John Bryant, with a capital stock of $5,000. A system will 
be installed in Wofford, and lines built throughout the county. 


LIVERPOOL, PA.—The Tri-County Telephone Company was 
chartered by the secretary of state with a capital stock of 
$10,000. The new company will construct and operate a system 
in Snyder, Perry and Juniata counties. The incorporators are 
all Liverpool] men and each has 200 shares of stock in the com- 
pany, and are John D. Snyder, president; H. A. S. Shuler, 
treasurer; H. C. Elinger, A. M. Shuler and J. P, Aikens. 


FINANCIAL. 


ANSONIA, CONN.—The Connecticut Telephone and Electric 
Company has filed a certificate with the secretary of state in- 
ereasing the stock capitalization from $45,000 to $250,000. 


MAROA, ILL.—The capital stock of the Maroa Mutual Tele- 
phone Company was increased from $10,000 to $20,000. 


PAWNEH, ILL.—The Sangamon Telephone Company has de- 
elared a 5 per cent dividend on its net earnings. As the com- 
pany has done a great deal of building and rebuilding to its 
lines within the past year in order to give the best of service, 
the stockholders are highly gratified by the financial showing. 


ROBINSON, ILL.—The Southeastern Illinois Long Distance 
Telephone and Telegraph Company has increased its capital from 
$50,000 to $100,000. 

MARYVILLE, MO.—The annual meeting of the directors of 
the People’s Telephone Union was held and the financial state- 
ments were gratifying. The report showed the company’s total 
income for the year to be $2,060.85, and expenditures $1,786.08. 
Cash on hand, $413.92. The company has 574 telephones, of 
which 170 are in Maryville. There are 49 county lines. 


GRATIOT, OHIO.—Directors of the Gratiot and Brownsville 
Telephone Company at the annual meeting held recently de-» 
clared a dividend of 5 per cent on net earnings. 


BOSCOBEL, WIS.—At the annual meeting of the Boscobel 
Telephone Company a dividend of 6 per cent was declared pay- 
able, A resolution was passed to arrange the local conditions 
to comply with the utilities law, and stockholders in the company 
who formerly only paid 50 cents per month for the use of the 
telephone, and under the utilities law rates ‘will be alike to all, 
viz., $1 per month in this case, 


MONROE, WIS.—The reports of the officers at the annual 
meeting of the Monroe Telephone Company were very satisfac- 
tory to the stockholders. After the expenses had been met and 
a substantial replacement fund put in reserve the reports showed 
a total in the treasury of over $8,000. 


FRANCHISE. 

SALISBURY, N. C.—The county commissioners have granted 
franchises to two new rural telephone companies to operate lines 
in this county, one to run from China Grove along the new 
Concord Road to the Cabarrus line, the other from China Grove 


up the Mill Bridge Road. Rowan is now pretty well covered with 
telephone lines, and there is scarcely a nook or corner in the 
county but what can be reached. 


CONSTRUCTION, 


OTTAWA, ILL.—Here’s a city council that puts the telephone 
company on the council records in manner other than by de- 
manding the removal of poles or placing all wires underground. 
The aldermanic body passed a resolution to tender the United 
Telephone Company an official vote of thanks for improving the 
police system and placing it in excellent condition. 

KENDALLVILLE, IND.—Manager W. J. Fisher, of the Home 
Telephone Company reports that many changes will be made in 
its exchange, and a new common battery system will be in- 
stalled, 

ELLSWORTH, KAN.—The Ellsworth County Telephone Com- 
pany has installed a new switchboard in its exchange and ex- 
pects to move into its new office, just completed, within a short 
time. 

SHAWNEE, KAN.—The lines of the Home Telephone Com- 
pany connecting Shawnee and Merriam are being rebuilt, and 
several new subscribers are being added. 

SERGENT, KY.—The Letcher County Home Telephone Com- 
pany here contemplates the building of .an exchange at Millstone, 
and an extension from Millstone to Deane. 

WINONA, MINN.—The Lewiston Telephone Company decided 
to put in a new central board and other appliances at Lewis- 
ton and purchase some farmer lines heretofore owned by the 
Winona Telephone Company. In view of the improvements and 
the establishment of continuous service at the central office the 
rates were advanced from $1 to $1.50 a month. 

GLENS FALLS, N. Y.—The directory of the Union Telegraph 
and Telephone Company shows a good increase. In 1891 114 
telephones were operated in Glens Falls, Sandy Hill, Fort Edward, 
Lake George and Warrenburg; today nearly 5,000 telephones are 
in operation, with 2,718 in Glens Falls, compared with 79 at 
that time. 

CESTOS, OKLA.—The Union Mutual Telephone Company has 
been consolidated with the Independent, of Mooreland. The 
directors of the new company, which will be incorporated under 
the name of the Oklahoma Mutual, are F. M. Littlejohn, J. H. 
Brown, J. W. Hays, Ed. Campbell and F. B. Leonard. 

BIRDSBORO, PA.—A new trunk line between Morgantown 
and Birdsboro has just been completed by the Conestoga Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. The toll charge has been re- 
duced from 30c a, message to 25c a message between the two 
places. 

CHAMBERSBURG, PA.—The American Union Telephone Com- 
pany has taken on two more rural telephone companies—the 
Williamson Telephone Company and the Grand Point Telephone 
Company. 

ELECTIONS. 

LITTLETON, ILL.—Joseph Bovey and M. P. Raper were 
elected directors of the Littleton and Brooklyn Mutual Telephone 
Company. 

PITTSFIELD, ILL.—The Farmers Mutual Telephone Company 
of Pike and Calhoun counties, has selected the following: Presi- 
dent, George Hoskins; and George Filkill, secretary; directors, 
Harvey Kiser, Elliott Baker, James Williams, P. D. Roberts, 
James Cooper and Charles Keyes. 

PORT BYRON, ILL.—The directors of the Crescent Telephone 
Company met and elected the following officers: President, Wil- 
liam Whiteside, Joslin; secretary, A. A. Matthews, Erie; treas- 
urer, H, L. Hanson, Hillsdale. 

SWEETWATER, ILL.—The Sweetwater Telephone Company 
selected the following officers for the coming year: President, 
Thomas H. Alkire; secretary, John Brasfield; treasurer, I. S. En- 
nis; executive board, J. W. Terhune, Gus Jones and Dr. §S. T. 
Hurst. 

VIRDEN, ILL.—Elmer Gibson, H._R. E. Gibson and Walter 
Stead were chosen directors of the Farmers Mutual Telephone 
Company. Officers named were: President, E. E. Vaniman; 
vice-president, J. J. Stowe; secretary, BH. A. Gibson; treasurer, 
S. O. Smith and business manager, R. E. Alford. 4 

BIPPUS, IND.—Adam Schinkle was elected president of the 
Bippus Telephone Company, Harvey Biehl, vice-president; Charles 
Rickett, secretary, and M. A. Zent, treasurer, at the recent meet- 
ing of the stockholders. Lewis Shinkel is manager. 


PORTLAND, IND.—New directors of the Home Telephone 
Company, of this city, were chosen at a meeting of the stock- 
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holders at the office of Emmerson E. McGriff, secretary. With 
one exception, the old board was re-elected. The new members 
are: Frank White, Dr. J. T. Dickes, Dr. W. D. Schwartz, Dr. 
W. P. Jones, Morris Weiler, Lewis C. Chamberlin, Dr. J. S. 
Culbert, Dr. J. S. Culbert, Dr. C. W. Mackey. 


TIPTON, IND.—The stockholders of the Goldsmith Co-Opera- 
tive Telephone Company elected the following directors to serve 
during the year 1910: P. M, Wimer, Dr. E. I. Hinkle, John 
Myers, Charles #. Hinkle and A. W. Foster. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA.—At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Independent Telephone Company, of Coun- 
cil Bluffs, reports were read showing a most prosperous condi- 
tion of affairs. During the past year 392 instruments were in- 
stalled in this city and vicinity, the total number of telephones 
now in use being 4,111. The net earnings of the company for 
the year showed a net increase of $7,500, and a semi-annual 
dividend of 3 per cent was declared. The following officers and 
directors were re-elected: Officers—President, F. J. Day; vice- 
president, E. H. Merrian; secretary, C. A. Beno; treasurer, T. 
G. Turner. Board of directors—C. A. Beno, T. G. Turner, E. 
H. Merrian, W. H. Kimball, F. H. Keyes, J. J. Tiarks, Dr. H. 
B. Jennings and F. J. Day. 

CRESTON, IOWA.—The arnual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Creston Mutual Telephone Company held recently was re- 
plete with lively discussion of the present prosperous condition 
of the company, and of the great need for extensions and im- 
provements to take care of the increasing business. The cen- 
tral office is found to be too small for requirements, and while 
no plans have been made it seems a central office wlil have to 
be erected. Telephone service is being demanded so rapidly that 
it is found necessary to have another section of switchboard if 
the service is to be rendered. 


SEYMOUR, IA.—Following is the list of officers elected by 
the directors of the Genoa and Ssymour Farmers’ Mutual Tele- 
phone Company: President, G. T. Miller; vice-president, A.. D. 
Browning; secretary, Byron Hoschar; treasurer, J. J. Adams; 
directors, Wilmer Miller, Elvin Owens, Keith Van Dorn, George 
Johnson, John Stoner, Frank Brown and Charles Hayes. 


WEBSTER, IOWA.—Following is the list of officers elected 
to serve the interests of the Hamilton County Telephone Com- 
pany: President, A. M. Johnson, Stratford; vice-president, J. 
H. Johnson, Stratford; secretary and treasurer, J. W. Lee, Web- 
ster City; manager, D, C. Chase, Webster City. Directors—D. 
Cc. Chase, G D. Thompson, Ford Price, A. M. Johnson, John 
Furgeson, J. W. Johnson, F. J. Lund. 


HIAWATHA, KANS.—In the election of three Mutual telephone 
directors J. W. Boyce, Leonard Bearce and J. F. Meisenheimer 
were the chosen ones. The directors then met and elected J. E. 
Tabler president, and Frank Shaw as vice-president. J. E. Meis- 
enheimer was elected secretary. The operators feel very grate- 
ful to the new management even so early in their term of serv- 
ices as the salary of each one was substantially increased. 


BOYDS, MD.—The Poolesville Telephone Company reorganized 
by electing a board of directors as follows: B. W. Walling, 
president; H. W. Spurrier, vice-president and treasurer; B, J. 
Darby, secretary. The directors are B. W. Walling, H. W. 
Spurrier, R. J. Darby, D. R. Hershey, C. C. Hilton, T. O, White, 
William 'T. Griffith, A. D. Trundle, Albert Wootton and James 
B. Maughlin. The charter calls for 10 directors and a capital 
stock of $3,500. All of this has been subscribed and the next 
General Assembly will be asked for an increase in its stock and 
directors to amount to 15. 


MARSHALL, MICH. (Lockwood District).—The North Mar- 
shall Telephone Company, according to reports is in a very 
good condition and prospects for the rapid growth throughout 
the coming year are very bright. Following are the officers and 
directors elected to take care of the business of the company 
for the ensuing year: Directors, George Reese, Frank Lovejoy, 
Albert Loher, Fred Huggett, Baker Pond. The secretary’s and 
treasurer’s reports were approved. After adjournment the direc- 
tors called a meeting and elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Frank Lovejoy; vice-president, Albert Loher; secretary, 
Geo. Reese; treasurer, Fred Huggett. 


ALBANY, MO.—At the election held recently, the following 
were elected as the board of directors’ of the Albany Telephone 
Company for the coming year: B. F. Hardin, John W. Agee, 
C. V. Larmer, A. W. Hutchinson, J. D, Smith, HE. A, Kent and 
E. L. Peery. 


AXTELL, MO.—The Axtell Telephone Company held a meet- 
ing recently and C. F. Smiley was elected president; S. S. Shel- 
madine, secretary and treasurer; C. E. Foeley, Henry Hall and 
S. Shelmadine, directors. 


GRAND ISLAND, NEB.—The annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Grand Island -Telephone Company was held a short 
time ago, and the yearly affairs of the company were attended 
to. The number of directors was increased from five to nine 
and the following were elected: H., J. Palmer, L. W. Hayden, 
F, W. Ashton, B. H. Paine, J. B. Lesher, F. W. Woods, presi- 
dent of the Lincoln company; W. EB. Bell, secretary of the York 
County company; L. E. Hurtz, manager of the Lincoln company, 
and C. N. Beaver, one of the directors of the York company. 
The regular seven per cent dividend on preferred stock was 
declared. 


UTICA, N. Y.—The stockholders of the Utica Home Telephone 
Company re-elected these directors at the annual meeting: E. B. 
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Odell, H. F. Miller, George R. Fuller, J. Craig Powers, F. W. 
Zoller, W. I. Taber, E. W. Peck, H. S. Holden and Charles H. 
Poole. At the meeting of the directors Mr. Odell was chosen 
president, Mr. Miller vice-president, Mr. Taber treasurer and 
Mr. Poole secretary and general manager. Both meetings were 
brief and the matter of the new control of the holding company, 
the Rochester Telephone Company, was not considered at length. 


. The affairs of the Utica concern are in splendid shape. 


BELLEVUE, OHIO.—The annual meeting of the Crestline 
Telephone Company was held recently and as a result of the 
election held the following officers are in control of the manage- 
ment: Jacob Babski, president; F. A. Knapp, vice-president and 
general manager; Ralph Wolfrom, secretary, and A. H. Kinsey, 
treasurer, 


COLUMBIA, OHIO.—At the annual meeting of the Columbia 
Telephone Company much interest was displayed. 
1909 will long be remembered as one that brought great loss to» 
the company from a source over which it had no control. The 
first real cyclone that ever visited this section, struck town April 
21, and the society suffered a loss of approximately seven hundred 
dollars damage to the plant and loss of service. This, however, 
was a mere incident in the events of the year, as the official 
report demonstrated. Their report indicated that notwithstand- 
ing this loss, the company is in a healthy prosperous condition. 
For the first time since its organization, a dividend of 6 per 
cent has been declared for the year 1909. No change was made 
in the officers, except treasurer. The officers elected were G. A. 
Herrold, president; S. G. Cole, vice-president; C. G. Hutchin- 
son, secretary; and J. J. Prindle, treasurer. J. J. Rundle was 
also re-elected director for five years. 


URBANA, OHIO.—Stockholders of the Urbana Telephone Com- 
pany met for the purpose of electing directors to serve during 
the year of 1910. The following were elected as directors: HEH. 
E. Cheney, C. H. Marvin, I. N. Keyser, J. H. EH. Dimond, J. R. 
Hughes, T. T. Brand, J. I. Blose, L. L. Blose, J. C. Powers, R. 
H. Murphy and J. F. Brand. 


ENID, OKLA.—At the meeting of the stockholders of the 
Oklahoma Rural Telephone Company the following officers were 
elected: George Reamer, of Fairmount, president; J. D. Shep- 
pard, of Carrier, vice-president; and C. N. Hare, of Enid; C, L. 
Pugh, of Lahoma, and W. H. Taggart, of Waukomis, were chosen 
as the three other of the five directors of the company. 


YORK, PA.—At the annual meeting of the York Telephone and 
Telegraph Company Charles C. Frick was elected president; Hon. 
D. F. Lafean vice-president; Dr. H. H. Weber, secretary-treas- 
urer; George B. Rudy, general manager, and H. L. McNeal, 
superintendent. The reports read showed the company to be in 
a flourishing condition. 


WOODLAND, WASH.—At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Lewis River Telephone Company officers elected 
were: A. L. Bozarth, president; Carl Johnson, vice-president; 
Lloyd Scott, secretary; Thomas Stratton, treasurer; C. A. Son- 
ney, T. N. Hulett and John W. Hicks, directors. The company 
has about 30 miles of line up the Lewis river. 


CUBA CITY, WIS.—The regular meeting of the Cuba City’s 
Telephone Company was held and officers elected. The affairs 
of the company were shown by the report to be in very good 
condition, and a prosperous year is anticipated by the company. 
Following are the officers: J, H. Ralph, president; I. T. Splinter, 
vice-president; Bert Clemens, secretary and J. C. Donohoo, treas- 
urer. 

EAU CLAIRE, WIS.—The Eau Claire Telephone Company is 
reported to be in a very good condition, and many extensions 
and improvements to give its subscribers even better service 
are being planned. For the purpose of carrying out these plans 
the company has voted to increase its capital stock from $5,000 
to $10,000. The following directors were chosen: E. E. Tobey, 
W. H. Ganong and C. W. Cheney. Messrs. Tobey and Cheney 
succeeded themselves while Mr. Ganong was elected to succeed 
Walter Hobbs. Immediately after the meeting of the stock- 
holders the three directors met and elected officers as follows: 
President, E. E. Tobey; vice-president, W. H. Ganong; secretary: 
and treasurer, C. W. Cheney. 


SHAWANO, WIS.—The Town Line Independent Telephone 
‘Association held its annual meeting recently. The reports of 
the officers showed a prosperous year. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, Aug. Beyersdorf; 
vice-president, W. F. Wenzel; secretary, Geo. Klebesadel; treas- 
urer, R. O. Haback. The directors are Fred C. Schultz, F. W. 
Retzlaf, J. H. Rouse and John Nath. The company may build 
a branch line this year on the Shawano-New London road. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


WASHINGTON, ILL.—The telephone exchange at Hureka has 
been purchased, effective April 1 by the following: George M. 
Meyers, Washington; Dr. Gordon, El Paso; Peter Sommers, Meta- 
mora; Oscar Shepard, Washburn; Mr. Norris, Deer Creek; BH. 
Wheelwright, Roanoke, and W. Bullock, Eureka. 

AURELIA, IA.—The Co-Operative Telephone Company has pur- 
chased the Aurelia exchange of the Northern Telephone Company. 

MEDINA, N. Y.—The Continental Telephone & ‘Telegraph 
Company recently purchased a controlling interest in the Med- 
Home Telephone Company, and arrangements are being made to 
improve the system to a considerable extent. 
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Senator Aldrich on the Personal Equation in Business. 

Hireling enemies to the Independent telephone movement 
have sought to destroy it by ridiculing the sentiment which 
binds one manager to another, and makes of diversely owned 
plants an operating unit. One set of these agents of destruc- 
tion holds up to the public as examples of the despicable char- 
acter of the men who constitute “the opposition” a few un- 
scrupulous promoters, who may have hoodwinked the public, 
betrayed their associates and left the business with their un- 
envied spoils. Meanwhile their colleagues visit the honored 
old doctor, the respected attorney, the benevolent business 
man, and din into his ears that nowadays in the telephone 
business sentiment is a dead issue, Independence a myth, pub- 
lic spirit is folly—what did the dear public ever do for you? 
Both sets of these rogues are paid from the same treasury. 
Among those who are chief participants in the profits which 
flow out of this Bell telephone treasury is Senator Winthrop 
Murray Crane, of Massachusetts. 

Now there are bitter people in the West who would thought- 
lessly say that Senators Crane and Aldrich, of New England, 
But, 


just to show that there may be a difference, consider the fol- 


would sit together and suck eggs out of the same nest. 


lowing, taken from a recent speech by Senator Aldrich in New 
York City: 

“In my judgment, any system which is to be adopted in this 
country must recognize the rights of the independents—of the 
25,000 separate banks in the United States. 
realize that in banking, as in everything else, 


Of course, you 
the personal 
equation must always remain one of the most important ele- 
ments in business transactions. The men who borrow from 
small country banks, or from banks in the larger towns, who 
have a sympathetic appreciation of their wants, will not be 
willing to consent that legislation shall authorize the displacing 
of such banks by agents sent from the banks of New York or 
Chicago to conduct the business of these smaller communi- 
ties; men whose first interest—I am almost tempted to say 
whose only interest—would be the earning of the most money 
they could for their principals, and who would naturally have 
very little, if any, concern for the development of the com- 
munities in which they were located. 

“So I think I may say with certainty that any system or or- 
ganization we may adopt must be engrafted upon the exist- 
ing conditions. We cannot impair the usefulness of existing 


banks, or take away from them any of their functions. If we 
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are to have an organization outside of them, and outside of 
the present clearing houses, it must be one that will be servant 
We must remember 
Po- 


litical economy has no laws that can be applied to every com- 


and not master of existing organizations. 
that, after all, monetary science is not an exact science. 
munity under all circumstances. That system is best for any 
country which best responds to the needs and requirements 
of its people.” 

This came from Senator Aldrich after his trip into the west. 
Consider how much more forcefully it would all apply to the 
telephone business! Wall street should have a few more lieu- 
tenants who are as keen in observation and powerful in action 
as the senator from Rhode Island. We should then have no 
preachers of loose morals going about the laid in an extrava- 
gant attempt to bolster up an utterly false notion of natural 
monopoly—at the expense of human character. 

These same New England gentlemen who pay their under- 
lings for decrying loyalty, co-operation, regard for the public 
welfare, and a spirit of Independence would be first to cry, 
“Rally round the flag’ if a foreign nation should interfere 
with their trade. But the men behind the guns and the offi- 
cers of the battleships and regiments—where would they be 
found ? 

ioe eaeemeennet Sic Ree es 


Toll Testing Without Special Instruments. 


Construction and use of slide wire bridges is a subject about 
which TELEPHONY’s query department receives more requests 
for information than any other topic, with the possible excep- 
tion of phantom circuits, and the apparently never to be to 
settled question of why parallel grounded circuits cannot be 
operated without cross-talk. This question, and common ob- 
servation, show that a good many wire chiefs are getting along 
as best they can without the kind of testing equipment which is 
used in the best equipped city exchanges. In the aggregate 
these wire chiefs handle a good many miles of line, and there 
is a still greater proportion of the toll line mileage of the In- 
dependent systems which have not even a wire chief to super- 
vise them. ‘Troublemen cover a great deal of this mileage, 
year in and year out, back and forth, afoot and on horseback, 
by trolley, automobile, motor cycle and across country from 
trains, without realizing that a good deal of their traveling 
could be saved by the application of a knowledge of elementary 
testing principles. The manager may realize that this could 
be done, but not know that it can be done in any way with- 
out testing instruments which cost an amount far beyond his 
immediate reach. 

It is a fact that testing instruments of good quality will earn 
their cost in a short time on a very small system. Experience 
has proved this. But the very best way to earn a good testing 
outfit is to save its price by testing with home-made equip- 
ment. By the time one has earned the price of the better in- 
strument he will have almost learned how to use it, and per- 
haps will have acquired that still more important knowledge, of 
how to keep from abusing it. 

The article beginning in this week’s TrLepHoNny, which will 
be concluded in two succeeding installments, tells how to make 
some of the most essential tests for toll line trouble without 
the use of any of the instruments designed to help in this 
work. 
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The use of these methods will save money for the company 
by getting the circuits to working more quickly, thus cutting 
out the loss of business, and the dissatisfaction of subscribers, 
which reduces earnings. It will save the time of the man 
chasing trouble, allowing him to get off the toll line onto other 
troubles quickly, and so reduce maintenance expense. It will 
prévent future trouble which is nearly always stored up when 
a man opens a wire to make a test. 

It is not given to every man to be a wizard at testing, and 
know his instruments and lines so well that he can name a 


- particular tree from which an overhanging dead limb has fallen 


and crossed the wires. But if any manager or wire chief re- 
peatedly sends out men with locations not closer than two or 
three miles, on a twenty-mile line, or with none at all, it is 


all the evidence of incompetence which the directors need. 


The Domestic Telephone as a Money-Saver. 

It would be little short of ridiculous at this late day to 
emphasize the time-saving value of the telephone in the home. 
But many persons still do not appreciate how the presence of 
an instrument in the house contributes toward the more eco- 
nomical running of affairs. It will pay managers considering 
changes in their advertisements to emphasize to housewives 
in particular the real economies inherent in telephone. service. 
Thus, in residences where provisions are ordered by telephone 
where before an order man called each day in person from 
the store, there is a definite tendency away from excess or even 
superfluous orders. The presence of the telephone does not 
suggest expenditure as does the call of the market or grocery 
man; there is no incentive to yield to persuasive arguments 
regarding the availability of luxuries at different times; and 
consequently the tendency is to order only what goods are 
needed, as well as to forego orders for two or three days at 
a time when conditions favor such action. 

Again, there is a real money saving through the elimination 
of ‘wear and tear to clothing in inclement weather which the 
household using a telephone enjoys. It is worth while to bring 
home to the public the fact that in all kinds of weather condi- | 
tions the telephone saves trips which may if taken require 
relatively costly repairs or treatments to wearing apparel. Two 
or three extra visits to the tailor will go a long way toward 
paying for a month’s telephone service. Another valuable 
feature of telephone installations in the- home is the facility 
with which reduced prices can be taken into account at retail 
establishments using display advertisements in the daily press. — 


The Dog in the Manger. 

Free service to 23 schools in the Butte, Montana, district has 
been offered by the Rocky Mountain Bell Telephone Company. 
Its object seems to have been to keep its competitor from get- 
ting $2 a month for each telephone. It is willing to pay to be 
the dog in the manger. 

In view of the fact that the Rocky Mountain Bell Company 
had a large deficit last year, it would seem that the stockhold- 
ers of that philanthropic institution would not weep with joy 
at seeing their holdings dissipated in free service when they 
haven’t seen anything that looks like a dividend for some time. 

It is indeed too bad that there is no law to handle such at- 
tempts on the part of a company to destroy competition by a 
temporary offer of its product free. 


Loyalty 


An Address Delivered Before Members of the Iowa and Nebraska Independent Telephone Associations, at 
Their Banquet in Council Bluffs, January 19, 1910 


By Manford Savage 


I am pleased to greet you seriously tonight, you who rep- 
resent one of the greatest business enterprises in this great 
land of ours. You are a part of the industrial system that is 
building up these great commonwealths, and you have a right 
to be proud of the position you have taken. For the next 
twelve months let us keep our faces to the Sun. The shadows 
will then be behind’ us. We have made marvelous progress 
and sometimes when I get to talking about this thing they 
call me an enthusiast. Perhaps I am. The subject seems so 
great to me that I hardly knew where to begin or when to 
stop. 

We have made marvelous progress; to my mind along cer- 
tain lines it has been almost beyond human belief. We have 
been through the fight with the Bell company, as you have 
heard. We have reached a point today where it is respectable 
to be an Independent telephone man. 
We have not reached that point easily. 
It has been a fight for many of us along 
certain lines, but we have come out of 
the battle the real victors, and in a 
better position than when we went in. 
I suppose it is true in Council Bluffs 
and in St. Joe as it is with us. We 
have every business man, except one, 
who has escaped us. His advertisement 
in a newspaper reads “Dead stock quick- 
ly removed. Call Bell Phone 1045.” 

lf that corporation would. recognize 
the fact that the Independent men are 
honorable competitors their stock would 
show a good deal more life than it does 
at the present time. We hear a great 
deal about advertising in directories. 
The Central Union over with us issues 
a directory that is filled about one-third 
with the names of subscribers and two- 
thirds with attacks on the Independents. 
The real point in that advertising is 
this: there should be no competition in 
the telephone business because the Almighty intended all the 
profits of the telephone business to fall into the coffers of 
the Bell telephone company. They are as smooth as the med- 
icine man in the old story, who advertised in the hymn books. 
The church wanted some new hymn books, and this man went 
to the minister and offered to furnish the books if they would 
let him put his advertisement into them, and the pastor didn’t 
know what to do. But finally he told him he might do that. 
So in a few weeks there came the books, and they were all 
distributed, and the minister got up and opened the book, and 
to their surprise they couldn’t see a single word of advertise- 
ment in the book. So the pastor told the congregation how 
the Lord had softened the heart of this man, after all, and 
they would have no advertising in the hymn books, and he 
said, now my brothers, we will open the book to page 150 and 


sing that beautiful familiar song. And they all opened their 
books and sang: 


Mr. 


“Hark! hear the heavenly voices ring, 
Post’s pills are just the thing; 

Angel voices soft and mild 

Two for a man and one for a child.” 


IT don’t know what the inhabitants of Mars and Jupiter and 
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Venus and other planets think about a universal telephone 
system, but I do know that down here on earth we have had 
experience with a monopoly. 

The doctrine of discontent has spread until it has gone all 
over this land, and the Independents have come to better the 
condition of the people under all circumstances. 

In some localities the Bell has quit trying to make the people 
believe that we are financial goats which have jumped the 
fence and are browsing in the pasture that belongs only to 
those that have strapped around their necks a blue bell. I 
don’t know whether we are goats or not, but I do know we 
never butted into any community but that we made better 
connections and conditions for the people and gave _ better 
service in this line. 

The Bell at first sneered at us as simply Home companies. 
: We admit it. There is no reproach in 
the word Home. It is the grandest word 
in human language. Who has not felt 
the almost indescribable thrill when in 
some distant place you heard the or- 
chestra playing a composition of some 
master musician; how the heavier in- 
struments gave the effect of a storm 
in the mountains; how the thunder 
echoed from crag to crag, increasing in 
volume and grandeur. Then came the 
bugle notes, causing the nerves to tingle 
and the pulses to faster beat; 
changed to the flute, 
soothing on the ear; 
o’ermasters 


then it 
whose notes fall 
then the violin 
all the other instruments 
and carries you higher and higher to 
the very pinnacle of emotion and enjoy- 
ment; but all the time there is a minor 
chord that holds us, and finally the ear 
catches it, and it is the of 
“Home Sweet Home.” 

They say we are Home companies. 
Well, most of our success in operating 
and financing has been along those lines. The rural telephone 
alone has been sufficient to write the name of Independent 
Telephony in letters of flaming light so deeply engrossed that 
they can never be forgotten. The silent farm is gone and the 
farm today talks to its distant neighbor as if he was in the 
next room. It communicates instantly with the butcher and 
the baker and all they wish to talk to. At night the cry of the 
sick child. is heard. The farmer springs from his bed and goes 
to the telephone; the transmitter conveys the wonderful tones 
of the human voice through the side of the house out into 
the yard, past the bee-hives, through the orchard, down the 
lane, past the darkened farm houses and through the deserted 
streets of the village to the central exchange, and the bell taps 
at the physician’s bedside. His voice travels back over the 
same route and prescribes temporary relief and remedies, and 
speaks words of cheer and he reaches the bedside of the suf- 
freer in one half the time he could be reached before the farm 
telephone was in use. And this change in social life and in 
business has been wrought by you and by men like you, en- 
gaged in the Independent telephone movement; 
sneer at us as Home companies if they want to. 

My subject tonight was Loyalty. There is no stronger in- 
centive to loyalty than the record we have made from the 
tive when the*real inventor of the telephone went to his grave 


strains 


and they may 
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unknown and unrewarded. Loyalty is the motor. No man 
can succeed in business life who is not true to his business 
associates, to his friends, to his country. Loyalty is the motor 
which drives business to success and carries men into the 
regions where true friends are found; which impels the citizen 


toward that which makes for the good of the state and the - 


nation and lifts men up into the higher ethical life. I am 
unable to understand how any Independent telephone man can 
fail in loyalty. And the demand for loyalty will not cease. 
It will not cease even with the mustering out of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. There stand confronting each other 
in this land of ours two mighty forces or armies. On the one 
side we have the banking and financial interests, the steel 
and wire trust, the Bell, the Western Union and all those 
other combinations and corporations under the leadership of 
the general trust spirit. Their purpose is to transform into 
their service human beings changed into effective, highly pol- 
ished machines. Opposed to them we have the Independent 
manufacturers, the Independent telephone companies and the 


mass of the people who believe in the square deal and the - 


courts of the land. 

By voluntary enlistment we have linked our destiny with 
the last great army. When you accepted franchises from the 
public you did it with the agreement to furnish telephone serv- 
ice in opposition to monopoly, and thus you became a trustee 
for the public; and when you connected up your lines with 
another Independent company you assumed a moral obligation 
stronger than any contractual relation, to do no thing which 
would injure your co-operator. I do not understand how any 
Independent man can fail in loyalty. I said man, because I 
know there are some individuals who by some mysterious pro- 
cess get hold of most of the stock in some Independent com- 
pany and then climb up on the chicken coop, and then as 
they get a few smiles from the barnyard they think they are 
in the realm of high finance; and those men would put to 
shame the ordinary prohibitionist or milkman because of the 
amount of water they want dividends on. And all the Bell 
company has to do to get these men is to throw a few gold 
pieces in their direction, and they will climb off the chicken 
coop and crawl through fertilizer a foot deep to get them. 
But I am unable to understand how any Independent, whose 
arteries pulsate with the red blood of manhood, can fail in 
loyalty. 

Many years ago when the Bell company began its existence 
it sought for a sign or emblem which should show to the 
world something of its character-and purpose. They searched 
far and wide; they hunted the woods and the prairies, the 
cities and the fields, and finally, down deep in the dark, damp, 
moss-covered soil they discovered a flower so beautiful, so 
modest and so pure that the choice was instantly made and 
from that day has indicated the modesty and purity of the 
Bell telephone company to the world. 

When the Independents went into business they too thought 
they should have an emblem or a sign which would indicate 
something of their purpose. Those having it in charge turned 
to the South where the air is perfumed with the fragrance 
from gorgeous flowers, and where phosphorescent seas flash 
their irridescent splendors on the eye; then they turned to 
the North, where the rays of the morning sun thrown on the 
crystals of the air, refracted and reflected until they broke into 
a thousand rainbows; but they didn’t stop there; they went 
further, and searched until they found this combination of 
colors, a stripe of red, a stripe of white and one of blue, and 
one of red and one of white, and so on until they were seven 
of red and six of white; and in the corner a field as blue as 
ever came direct from the sky on a day in June; and then 
they knew—yes, they knew they had an emblem that wherever 
seen, on mountain or in dale, on sea or on land, around the 
world would. stand for the Independents and a square deal; 
and this is what we ask you, gentlemen, to be toyal to. 
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Handling Extraordinarily Heavy Traffic At Topeka. 

A well trained and organized operating force often shows 
its superiority in handling exceptionally heavy traffic during 
a temporary overload, as well as in giving uniformly good 
service in periods of normal traffic. The following incident, 
as told by Mr. H. E. Davis, superintendent of operation and 
maintenance of the Topeka, Kansas, Independent Telephone 
Company, bears out this idea. Mr. Davis writes: 

“On the night of Dec. 23rd it began snowing about 5 
P. M., continuing very hard all through the night, and 
morning found about eight inches of snow on the ground. 
The street car traffic was very much out of kilter and the 


‘consequence was that nearly all the people in Topeka used 


their telephones to do their Christmas shopping. Of course 
this, in addition to our regular heavy load which we ex- 
pected to handle, as it was the day before Christmas, in- 
creased our load very materially. 
mately 60,000 calls for this day. This is greatly in excess of 
the load for which we are equipped. 

“The staff of operators which we have, 19 in number, is 
intended to handle a regular peak load of about 4,000 calls 
per hour. This’ would have each operator loaded at about 
210 calls per operator hour during this peak load. Accord- 
ing to our ammeter record for Dec. 24 we handled on a 
peak load 5,600 calls. Of course you understand that this 
threw into our office an operator load of 290 calls per hour. 
This is in excess of normal, and inconvenienced us con- 
siderably. We had made arrangements to take care of a 
very heavy load on this day, so we had in the office all the 
operators we could use. In addition to this we placed extra 
girls behind our regular operators, and they helped discon- 
nect, which was a great aid. We also had two rural opera- 
tors who were not very busy, and one pay station board 
operator and an extra training position which had only a 
very few lines cut on it. This made four extra operators 
who picked up some of the load as it was sent over to them 
by the relief supervisors. 

“Tn order to do this it was necessary for the supervisors. 
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Fig. 1.—Ammeter Record for a Normal Summer Day Load. 


on the floor to pick up the numbers which stayed in long- 
est, and speak this number audibly so that they could be 
picked up by any one of the operators on these four relief 
positions. This method, of course, caused some confusion, 
as at times there were two operators in on the same call, 


We handled approxi- — 


. 


| 
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but all calls were answered within a reasonable length of 
time, and we received below the normal number of com- 
plaints. 

“The operators stood this heavy load well; some of them 
working straight through the four hour shift without any 
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Fig. 2.—Record of a Normal Winter’s Day Load. 


relief, although I do not believe it would be possible for 
us to carry this load for any great length @f time, say for 
a week. 

“T am sending you, along with this letter, three records 
of our ammeter. I thought maybe you might possibly be 
interested in looking these over. One of them is a record 
for July 10, 1909. This is a normal summer day load for 
our office. You will note that. this carries a peak load of 
about 3,200 calls, and that the load runs very regularly all 
the way through the 15 hours of heavy work. This is 
record No. 1. You will note on record No. 2 that the load 
has increased somewhat, but not to any great extent. This 
is a normal winter’s day load, and was taken on Dec. 16, 
when our peak load averaged about 3,900. We handled 
this load very nicely without any service complaints, with 
19 operators. This load was corrected up with the peg 
count. 

“We find that our ammeter record shows for every 10 
amperes 1,200 calls. In this manner you will note that the 
load from 9 to 10 A. M. shows on record No. 2 an am- 
meter load of approximately 32 amperes. The product 
of 32 multiplied by 12 gives us approximately 3,800 calls 
per hour. In this manner we are able to figure to a rea- 
sonable correct figure the average day’s load which we 
are carrying. On record No. 3 you will note that there 
are but two records produced on this chart. This was 
done with the idea of getting a proportion of the work done 
on Dec. 23 and 24. This record shows a load from 9 to 10 
A. M. of approximately 46 amperes. This figured out gives 
us a load of a little over 5,500 calls for that hour. You 
can easily understand by comparing charts Nos. 2 and 3 
the great difference in the loads which we handled on those 
two days.” 

Although the records sent by Mr. Davis are but imper- 
fectly reproduced, owing to the limitations of the line en- 
graving process, it is believed that as they. stand they 
will be of considerable interest to operating men, who can 
readily appreciate their meaning. 
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The Engineer of Mutual Systems. 
By A. J. Robinson. 

While the telephone engineer is wrestling with the perplex- 
ing problems which arise in the complicated exchange of the 
large city, the maintenance man of the country exchange is 
trying to figure out in his mind what combination of conditions 
could cause his switchboard to act as if bewitched. The switch- 
board used in a small town is usually of the magneto type 
with bells instead of drops, carrying from six to thirty lines 
built on the grounded system. Each line will carry from ten 
to twenty-five bridging telephones, perhaps of all makes and 
styles, with bells from eighty to twenty-five hundred ohms re- 
sistance. 

Each line is built by a company of farmers each of whom is 
a stockholder in that one particular line, and is assessed to 
keep the line in order and to pay the expenses of maintaining 
the switchboard, which is owned equally by the lines. The 
whole system is called a Farmers’ Mutual Exchange. 

The switchboard is in charge of the local electrician, who is 
never a graduate of a technical college, nor has he even taken 
a correspondence course. He seldom has any books on elec- 
tricity or telephony, nor is he always a subscriber to a tele- 
phone journal. Being ignorant of the laws of electricity, his 
system of reasoning in the elimination of trouble to the prac- 
tical telephone man amounts to nothing short of superstition. 
He is like the student in astronomy, who, on asking the 
teacher why the moon would be seen in the southern sky just 
previous to a warm spell of weather and would come north as 
it turned cold, was told that the moon acted strangely at times, 
but she was never guilty of cutting up such didoes as that. 

Some time since -we were called upon to eradicate what was 
apparently a very aggravated case of trouble at a country ex- 
change. The operator on ringing out on any line would ring 
all the bells on the board. The troubleman had looked all over 
town and had torn the switchboard cable apart looking for 
crosses. It being.a grounded system, all the lines at the board 
were grounded on a gas pipe driven into the ground, but it did 
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Fig. 3.—Record of the Load for the Two Days Before Christmas, 
the Upper Line Being the Record for December 24. 


not go deep enough to make a good contact. The ringing cur- 
rent sent over any line on reaching the rod would flow back 
through the board, and out over all the lines, ringing all the 
bells, reaching the ground through rods in the country. Driv- 
ing the rod at “Central” deeper stopped the trouble. 


Inside History of Morgan Deal 


Brailey’s Treachery—Cuyahoga and Other Properties First Paid for with Bell Money—Bell Backed Out, and 
Morgan Stepped In—Prices Paid for Control 


H. B. McGraw, of Cleveland, has been in New York this 
week seeking to obtain from representatives of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, J. P. Morgan & Company, 
and R. L. Day & Company depositions covering the sale of 
Independent companies in Ohio. Prior to leaving Cleveland 
Mr. McGraw had been advised that President Vail and other 


officers of the A. T. & T. Co. and representatives of Morgan 


& Co. would willingly testify. 
Ohio Laws Prevented Bell Merger. 

Edward J. Hall, vice-president of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, was examined Wednesday.’ Mr. 
Hall acknowledged freely that his company had- sought to 
obtain control of the Independent companies involved in the 
suit. He said, however, that this purpose had been aban- 
doned on legal advice after last fall’s decision in the Ohio 
Standard Oil case regarding the holding companies and that 
the first knowledge his company had of the Morgan purchase 
was obtained from the published announcement of such pur- 
chase. 

Brailey Tried to Make Deal with Bell. 

Mr. Hall testified that James S, Brailey, Jr., president of 
four of the six Independent companies involved, the United 
States, the Cuyahoga, the Toledo Home, and the Indianap- 
olis, had offered him those properties. The A. T. & T. Co. 
took the matter under consideration, but no agreement was 
reached, although attempts at a sale were made two or three 
times. 

In September last, Mr. Hall said, F. H. Goff, president 
of the Cleveland Trust Company, notified’ him that he held 
option on some of these properties and wanted to know if Hall 
could use them. Whereupon, Hall said, he notified in turn 
Mr. Brailey as an interested party. President Vail of the A. 
T. & T. Co. was consulted, and thought it might not be advis- 
able to buy them. It was suggested by some one whom Mr. 
Hall did not name that the A. T. & T. Co. get some banker 
to buy the property and hold it for the company, Mr. Hall, 
and R. L. Day & Co. An understanding was reached that 
Day & Co, should purchase 80 per cent of the preferred and 
40 per cent of the common stock at an approximate valuation 
of $14,000,000 on money advanced by the A. T. & T. Co. 

The cash advances were begun on Oct. 16, 1909, with 
$500,000, and continued with other sums ranging down to 
$100,000, the last advance being made on Nov. 25, when a 
total of $7,280,000 had been paid. In a special contract Day 
& Co. were assured against any loss. 

Subsequent to Nov. 25, Mr. Hall was asked to release 
Day & Co. from their contract to purchase, as the firm had 
another purchaser for the stock. This was agreed to. In the 
view of Ohioans, these dates are important. On Dec. 9, Mr. 
Hall said, the A. T. & T. Co. received back a check ‘or 
$7,280,000. On Dec. 10, through newspaper announcements, 
the purchase of the control of the western Independents by 
J. P. Morgan & Co. was learned. 

In the continuation of the proceedings representatives of the 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. will testify voluntarily, but it 
may be necessary to subpoena members of the firm of R. L. 
Day & Co. Owing to the importance of this matter TELEPH- 
ONY iS preparing to publish a full statement of facts of interest 
to the Independents next week. 


Missouri Watching Outcome. 


Among those who are attending the hearings is J. D. Hos- 
tetter, special agent for Attorney General Major of Missouri. 
Mr. Major is investigating to see if the A. T. & T. Co. is 
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a holding company for Missouri telephone companies in viola- 
tion of the Missouri corporation laws and sent Mr. Hostetter 
to see what he could pick up at the hearings. 


Railway Telephone Almost Invulnerable. 


The way the telephone will stand abuse is a constant 
source of surprise and joy to railway men, accustomed to 
the vagaries of telegraph dispatching circuits which were 
formerly used exclusively. It is reported that during a re- 
cent blizzard in the East if it had not been for the tele- 
phone system, by which many roads are now dispatching 
their trains, the tie-up would have been much worse than 
was the case. 

Between Rochester and Syracuse the New York Central 
and Hudson River Railroad did not have a single telegraph 
wire working. To add to the troubles, the telephone line 
between these two points was crossed at several places with 
Morse wires and was further interfered with by a break- 
down in the Niagara Power Company’s high tension trans- 
mission line. This transmission line operates at a voltage 
of 66,000 and is a fertile source of inductive trouble for all 
telephone lines in this neighborhood. 

In spite of this the telephone dispatching wire was op- 
erated for four days and the rush of business on the circuit 
was so heavy that it was impossible to turn the line over 
to the test man to have the trouble cleared. The telephone 
was. limping, but it was still capable of dispatching the 
trains. 

On the Delaware Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad 


there was not a single through telegraph wire in service. 


There were also breaks in the telephone dispatching cir- 


cuit and grounds on the line, due to the heavy storm. The 


dispatchers were still able to talk the entire length of the 
division. The flexible arrangement of the system installed 
permitted the breaks to be patched around and the tele- 
phone was still operated in spite of grounds which put tele- 
graph lines out of business. 

Of course with such cases of trouble he quality of speech 
was not as good as on a perfectly clear line, but it was suffi- 
ciently serviceable to enable all the way stations to hear 
the dispatcher on this division, so that he could direct the 
trains by this means. The railroad officials state that no 
traffic on the road would have been able to move until the 
wires could have been repaired if it had not been for the 
telephone. 


————__e— 


Annual Meeting of Columbus Citizens’ Company. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Colum- 
bus Citizens’ Telephone Company, of Columbus, Ohio, held 
on Tuesday, February 8th, 1910, the following list of direc- 
tors was elected: Frank A. Davis, H. M. Daugherty, W. K. 
Field, Charles C. Griswold, L. D. Hagerty, James B. Hanna, 
F. R. Huntington, John H. Mohler, N. Monsarrat, Edwin R. 
Sharp, F. W. Stevens. 

This list contains three new names, that of Mr. Monsar- 
rat, president of the Hocking Valley Railroad, Mr. W. K. 
Field, president of the Sunday Creek Coal Company, and 
Mr. F. W. Stevens, associated with the firm of Morgan & 
Company. 

All the directors except the ome named are residents of 
Co’ imbus. 

The financial report showed a good year in gross and net 
earnings. The report was not given out for pwblication. 
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Submarine Cables Dropped Through Slot in Ice. 
By E> Je Stevens. 

A novel method of laying submarine cables beneath inland 
waters was recently employed by the Commercial Union Tele- 
phone Co., of Troy, New York. One cable was laid across 
the Hudson River between Troy and Watervliet, and the other 
across “The Narrows” of Lake Champlain near Dresden 
station. 

The ice on these bodies of water attains considerable thick- 
ness during the winter, and was a great help in the 
laying of the cables. A channel about eight inches wide was 
sawed in the ice; the cable pulled across the ice from the 
reel and when all run out was slid through the hole. The 
50 pair trunk cable between Troy and Watervliet was laid in 
this way and connected to the underground system. Only 
about two hours was necessary to lay the cable. 

The cable on Lake Champlain is a link in the long distance 
lines. It is 600 feet long and connects lines between White- 
hall and Ticonderoga. ; 

LE es AE oe 
Telephone Conduct. 

The constantly increasing use of the telephone for various 
purposes has reached a point where an established code of 
telephone etiquette is desirable. Telephone companies in the 
larger cities have done considerable toward educating the pub- 
lic in the courteous use of the telephone. A number of busi- 
ness houses have taken up the matter and attempted to do 
away with the unnecessary and useless “Hello” in answering 
and the confining of calls to business purposes only, making 
them as short as possible. 

A rather unique scheme adopted by the Commonwealth- 
Edison Company of Chicago keeps before its employes when- 
ever they telephone “the A. B. C. of telephone etiquette.” 
These letters standing for Accuracy, Brevity and Courtesy. 
They are printed upon a celluloid faced card which is shaped 
to fit the transmitter face and held in place by the mouth- 
piece. The letters, A, B and C are printed in red so that 


G.FeLsentTHALE 


A Transmitter Face Card Illustrative of the A. B. C. of Tele- 
phone Etiquette. 


they stand out prominently. 
shown in the illustration. 

With this constant reminder in front of them it is expected 
that employes of the company will make a good impression 
upon all who do business over the telephone with the com- 
pany’s various departments. 


The arrangement of the card is 


free £0, P GaN y. 
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The cards: are shaped to conform with the outline of the 
transmitter face, having a hole in the center for the mouth- 
piece. The edges are bent over so as to lap over the edges 
of the transmitter, and when the mouthpiece is screwed into 
place, the card is securely attached. 

The idea of the celluloid transmitter card is not new, as it 


A Form of the Transmitter Face Card Used for Instruments on 
Party Lines. 


has been used for various purposes for years by telephone 
companies in various parts of the country. The most common 
use is for giving directions as to the use of the instruments. 
A card used for rural telephones is reproduced herewith. The 
unused space can, of course, be used for. ‘other - purposes: 

Another type of card which is a favorite. contains a window 
through which the telephone number can be seen. The num- 
ber is written or printed on a circular slip of paper and placed 
so that it will come beneath the celluloid window, thereby be- 
ing protected from mutilation by pencils in the hands of care- 
less or thoughtless persons. Visitors to Chicago remember, 
especially when they return to their home and use the tele- 
phone, the cards attached to all the telephones. These cards, 
in addition to the number of the telephone, carry instructions 
as to the use of the instrument. They are fastened to trans- 
mitters by means of a metal rim, which is held in place by 
the transmitter rim screws. Both cards and rim are supplied 
by G. Felsenthal & Co., Chicago. 


Royal Users of New Long Distance Transmitter. 


A Berlin dispatch announces that the latest successful ex- 
periment in long-distance telephoning by the Egnér-Holmstrom 
system was made last week between Stockholm and Karlsruhe, 
a distance of, roughly, 1,800 miles. The King and Queen of 
Sweden were able to converse easily from their palace with 
the Grand Duke and Duchess of Baden in their Karlsruhe 
Schloss. 

The connection was made via Copenhagen and Hamburg. 
The joint inventors, Messrs. Egnér and Holmstrom, attended 
the experiment, one at the Stockholm end and the other in 
the castle at Karlsruhe. 


The Retort Courteous. 


The réason the men of the Clarence Township Telephone 
line don’t like the telephone better is because the woman at the 
other end can get in a last word and hang up the instrument 
before the man can reply.—Great Bend, Kansas, Tribune. 


The Local Issue 


Some Recent Object Lessons for Telephone Men—The High Cost of Living—Too Much Unproductive Loading— 


Somebody Must Go to Work—Too Many Distributors, Etc. 
By J. C. Kelsey 


The New York Times financial leader says: 

“Owing to the character of the enterprises which Fisk & 
Robinson had been attempting to finance, their confession of 
inability to continue to bear the burden was not altogether un- 
expected in the financial district. 
been a decided disinclination on the part of investors gener- 
ally to support projects of the kind this house has been pro- 
moting, although they possess undoubted merit, and if their 
financial backers are able to carry them over the construction 
period they often pay out in the end.” 

Telephone men generally are interested in this firm of New 
York bankers and bond dealers, through their connection with 
the Keystone Telephone Company, one of the most successful 
Independent telephone plants in America. This great tele- 
phone system has stood at the very gate of New York for 
years, and it serves as a fine example of the telephone being 
a local issue, and unaffected by the lack of long-distance con- 
nections. 

It was in 1905 that Fisk & Robinson, after most careful 
consideration and thorough analysis, not only of the Keystone 
property, but of the whole Independent telephcne situation, 
took the bonds of the Keystone Company, and laid the founda- 
tion of a great and permanent telephone success. 

As a proof of their care and conservatism, and a desire to 
protect their bond buyers, they arranged the cash renewal 
reserve plan of setting aside for each telephone connected 
$0.33 1-3 per month, or $4 per year, the proceeds to go into a 
cash reserve fund until the amount reached a magnitude that 
would guarantee reasonable safety to the bonds. 

After a time they decided that $500,000 in cash would be 
sufficient to take care of all emergencies. Last fall this amount 
was fully accumulated and now depreciation charges are to 
cease, as long as nothing happens to make it necessary to draw 
upon the reserve fund. Should anything occur that would 
require the use of part of the fund, then the renewal reserve 
charges automatically begin, and they only cease until there 
is once more $500,000 on hand. 

You have heard of the war chest of Russia, and other na- 
tions, where they are said to hoard real money. Well, the 
Keystone plan rather resembles this plan. 

What a bugaboo the Bell press made of the absence of de- 
preciation in the reckoning of Independent properties. They 
made some mistake, too, because they gave the wrong impres- 
sion to the public, that of thinking that telephone properties 
were all the time tumbling down, and wearing out. I happen 
to know that twelve years have passed on some of their prop- 
erty, and it is still defying the elements. For years they 
reviled the poor Independent, and it remained for the Key- 
stone Company to set an example of real depreciation allow- 
ance, and silence the Bell critics forever. A recent court ex- 
amination showed that the reserves of the Chicago Telephone 
Company do not today exceed seventy-five cents a telephone. 

You observed last week, in the columns of TELEPHONY, 
that the president of the Buffalo Bell telephone interests had 
some difficulty in explaining their method of accounting. They 
always do, and the exhibition made by their explaining officials 
generally is sad, however amusing. 

From the testimony, the Buffalo plan about depreciation is to 
charge off everything above the dividends. If there were 
only enough to pay dividends, then “there would be no depre- 
ciation.” 

Contrast the Keystone plan. Of course, operating expenses 
are the first obligation of the company. In the Keystone Com- 


For several years there has - 


pany, the reserve fund is the second obligation. 


fourth and last requirement. 
based upon the whim of the auditing department. 


At the corporation commission hearing in Oklahoma, the 


Bell attorney did not know whether to trust me or not. But 
it proved a surprise to him when I tacked $4 per telephone to 
the cost of operating, above all the charges he could think of. 
Bell depreciation is only a bookkeeping operation, and a gen: 
eral cataclysm would prove it. As a bird in the hand is 
worth two or more in the bush, so is a cash renewal reserve 
of $500,000 worth a million or two of reserves on the books. 

Cash in bank, or reserves invested in some active security 
is the proper reserve plan. I find that Mr. Farwell puts his 
reserve money into farm mortgages. He certainly holds the 
belt. 

Remember, the Keystone has no mother to guide, or loan it 
money, or to meddle with its books. It stands on its own feet, 
and it takes care of its business in such a fashion that it 
could go before a court or commission and not perjure itself 
like a gentleman, as the saying goes. 

Accordingly the Keystone plan has put a stop to Bell talk, 
and it stands there in the far east, guarding the Independent 
interests more than you possibly suspect. 

So we owe much to this New York banking house. The 
members of this house are powerful men, combining a high 
order of intellect, honesty and conscience with a thorough busi- 
ness and financial training. 

Yet, the dispatches say that they realized their inability to 
carry their constructive investments through the present mar- 
ket, and voluntarily sought a receiver to come to the relief of 
the creditors. It takes courage to do such things. And I 
know you will be glad to learn that there is a possibility of ex- 
tension of time, so that we’ may yet see these great friends of 
legitimate investments carrying out the policies of a great 
house. i 

The first lesson that I want to point out is this. If a con- 
cern of the ability and strength of Fisk & Robinson cannot 
overcome the burdensome conditions of these times, then I say 


Bond interest — 
is the third obligation, and the payment of dividends is the 
Surely, depreciation is not to be © 


adie. 


that New York is doomed, for no one else can better suc- 


ceed. 


Can it be that Colonel Bills, in his Omaha speech, is going 
to prove to be a prophet before his words have died away? 

One of the reasons for the failure given is the increased 
cost of living. This makes the sale of high-class and high- 
priced bonds difficult, because people need more than 4 or 5 
per cent on their money to keep up with the times. 

And does it not look as if Mr. Gary were a prophet, too? 
In his Omaha speech he said that companies should not try 
to get money too cheap. He advised the telephone companies 
to pay a good dividend, and make their business a good one. 
You could not buy better advice than that. 

The second lesson is to turn our backs on Wall street and 
bond issues before we learn directly that they do not want us, 
and develop a local market. List your stock, even if you have 
to do it on your front door. Take a peep at the Michigan ac- 
complishments. Look at the Citizens of Grand Rapids, the 
Union of Alma, and the Southern Michigan. All of them 
have confined their issues to common stock, and they pay eight 
per cent, too. 

Make your stock worthy. Take the public in before you take 
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all the cream. No use selling bonds when you can’t pay on 
the stock. Anyone knows that if the stock is no good, the 
bonds are not much better. 

Like the tariff, your telephone financing is a local issue. 
Local opinions govern your rate. Your locality is the mar- 
ket place for your stock, and people will buy it, if the deal has 
not been hogged before the public was let in. You feel uneasy 
about a mortgage on your farm. Why not feel uneasy about 
a mortgage on your telephone plant? 

You noted in the clipping that “every project handled by the 
firm had undoubted merit.” And you also noted,that there has 
been a disinclination on the part of investors generally to sup- 
port projects of a constructive nature. 

Every project supported by this firm easily pays bond inter- 
est, and will do more. Each one is a meritorious enterprise, 
because it brings us into touch with new coal fields, saw mills 
and forest, or some new industry that will employ our in- 
creasing hordes. 

And yet, with studious care and economy, this excellent firm 
is called, and it goes to ruin. 

What is the lesson? Our nation is increasing in population. 
To employ them requires construction. They cannot -all take 
part in the maintenance of our present institutions. There 
must be more of them. To go ahead with them, requires bond 
sales, with strong financial men behind them. 

If the bricklayers of Chicago had to live on the every-day 
maintenance and repair of brick walls, there would be general 
starvation among bricklayers or a general exodus to places 
where work is going on. 

Now if New York financial interests are getting so cold 
footed that they will not take part in constructive work, and 
must depend upon old and well established concerns for 
profits, there must be some day a general closing down of 
offices around that dear little church that smiles approval upon 
Wall street. 


If New York financial interests are disinclined to take part 
in constructive work, the quicker the West knows it the bet- 
ter. It will save lots of railroad fare and hotel expense. 

But they have to do it. There are so many organizations 
there, with fine offices and large forces of men, that they 
must find profitable work, or go out of business. In other 
words, the big banks must carry these inactive constructive 
hordes if they want to keep busy. 

In factory practice, the ratio of unproductive labor to the 
productive, with a fixed market price, either measures the 
success or ruin of the company. ‘ 

If your stock becomes obsolete, or unsalable, you are also 
facing ruin. 

In New York, there are no mines, -farms and fisheries. 
Nothing is productive. The only thing raised there is tophet, 
pure undefiled tophet, and it makes their suicide list read like 
the morning after Stone River. 

Ii, during the night, some unsuspected enemy would dig 
New York loose, and quietly tow it to England, or some other 
nation, the noise of our falling shackles would deafen the 
earth. 

Our unproductive loading would drop from 150 per cent to 
a reasonable commercial loading, and we could again live and 
let live on decent prices. 

Carrying New York is something like cashing the checks, 
and honoring the drafts of a wayward son, engaged in sowing 
wild oats with a 100 horsepower planter, 

On the opening grand opera night, I stood in front of a 
hotel and watched solid lines of autos and taxicabs rushing to 
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‘smaller city banks will have to drop out. 
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the shows. Stenographers wore seal skins, and beggars wore 
dress suits after six o'clock. In each carriage sat a richly at- 
tired woman, with a discontented face, accompanied by a poor 
worried man, a distributor, and not a producer, not even of 
children. 

I wondered how all that glittering array of folly and vanity 
could be paid for. It is paid for locally by headache, suicide 
and bankruptcy, and the nation worries over it in the high 
cost of living. Our nation is too young to put up with that 
extravagance. Why not keep our money in the West, as 
Colonel Bills advises, and make somebody in New York go to 
work. 


The apple grower in Kansas will deliver a bushel of ap- 
ples to your Kansas house for 50 cents. Four institutions 
handle this bushel before you buy it in Chicago, and you pay 
each distributor fifty cents, so the bushel you eat costs you 
$2.50. If four men raised apples, and each got 50 cents, and 
one distributor got 50 cents, we would get our apples for $1, 
and no one would lose a cent. But we have too many distri- 
butors, and it makes the cost of living go higher and higher. 

We have heretofore felt sorry for the poor man. But you 
have seen that the rich and powerful suffer too. The same in- 
creased cost of living is felt by your operators, and your line- 
men, and your treasury as well. 

Mr. Independent Telephone Man, you who want to bond your 
property, or go to Wall or La Salle streets, think of the bushel 
of apples, the grand opera, and the high rate of living in the. 
cities. Deal direct with the people. 


If you would be willing to devote half of the difference be- 
tween your bond issue sold, and the cash you get, to an active 
stock sale in your own locality, you could advertise, help your 
own paper, give the public a good price on your stock, be free 
from the terrors of receivership, and sell it all. 

Look at the Michigan plan, and study the record of the Citi- 
zens’ Telephone Company of Grand Rapids, and get acquainted 
with Mr. Fisher, the greatest stock dispenser in America, and 
worry Mr. Melchers at Alma, and ask him how he sells his 
securities locally above par too. And write to E. D. Schade at 
Johnstown, Pa., and ask him why a common stock issue is the 
best plan. 


You have seen the little fish greedily eating at moss and 
other foods, difficult to get. Along comes a larger fish, 
which grabs two or three little fish, and swims away, feeling 
satisfied that he has saved himself some work. 

Along comes a larger fish, which has no time to gather 
moss and delve painfully after small things to eat. So he 
grabs two or three of the larger fish and swims away. Finally, 
the shark gets a few of the larger size, because he has no 
time for details at all. 

This is the financial situation. The little plunger makes a 
dollar, and loses it to the larger and so on. But the processes 
are long and costly. If each of the fish had eaten of moss 
and other food, there would not been stich destruction and 
expense. Somebody must go to work. 


Once upon a time a telephone manufacturer decided to ac- 
cept no switchboard order under 2,500 lines. The little as- 
sembler and distributor thrived. - As time went on, this manu- 
facturer was forced into the field to take any order that could 
be gotten. Note the absolute disappearance of the assembler 
and distributor. 


The great banks of New York are soliciting the business of 
every bank in the country, and offering such terms that the 
It is the‘ large 
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New York bank that is killing the legitimate bond dealer. 
They handle bonds by mail, and sell cheaper, because they do 
not employ expensive salesmen. 


Some day soon we will all be hired men unless some one 
goes to work. The drones eat our sustenance, ruin our busi- 
ness and force us into bankruptcy. They must be put to work. 

Mr. Independent Telephone Man, you began your business 
career with your home people. Stay with your home people, 
share with them what New York and Chicago financing would 
cost you and you will prosper all the days of your life. 

New York and Chicago do not want you voluntarily. Re- 
member in return that four cards 
stitute a flush. 


Moral: The telephone, like the tariff, is a local issue. 


Progress Report on Commercial Union, of Troy, N. Y. 


The condensed statement of the Commercial Union Tele- 
phone Company of Troy for the last six months of 1909 and 
for the corresponding six months of 1908 is as follows: 


1909 1908 
ATTN S'S ae Oe a hatines teers the eka tahcteta ss fe auope oles eee Nes $105,683.97 $92,475.13 
EEX TICTISSS ue cocverd ere tereaeesbaiaee eters oe cuhns sey le ele obs tets 49,536.75 42,235.81 
By fag Se eee ATS Ody Oey RE Oe ERAN: $ 56,147.22 $50,179.32 
Interest and preferred dividends......... 31,965.95 29,101.26 
SUTplUis Soe ieptere ate et ere tersse ware Selec tkerere nce ene $ 24,181.27 $21,078.06 


It shows an increase of gross earnings of 14.3 per cent with 
an increase of 17.3 percent in gross expenses and a net increase 
in earnings of 11.8 percent. The general report showed the 
company to be in a very prosperous condition. During the 
month of January 60 new subscribers were added to the 
directory list, and reports showed corresponding gains through- 
out the territory. 

The work of installing 200 telephones in Rensselaer, N. Y., 
has just been completed and before the year is over it is 
expected the number will increase to 500 or 600. 

The work on the new exchange building at Glens Falls is 
rapidly progressing. A ventilating system of adequate capac- 
ity has been installed in the attic so that the whole building 
is cared for. The switchboard has been shipped and by March 
15 will probably be in operation. 


Clearing Subscribers’ Accounts through Banks at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


The Columbus Citizens Telephone Company, of Columbus, 
Ohio, has been using for some time a system providing the 
payment of telephone bills through banks and the Columbus 
clearing house, which has resulted in quite a saving of time 
and clerical service. The plan is modeled after that of the gas 
companies which receive a part of their revenue directly from 
banks, being authorized to pay the bills by the individuals ave 
presentation. 

To carry out the plan the Columbus Citizens Telephone Com- 


NOTICE TO BANK Coflanbis | ONtope =e eI 


Columbus, Ohio, ________190_ THE COLUMBUS CITIZENS TELEPHONE CO. 


The undersigned has authorized the —____———. 


Until otherwise instructed, you are hereby authorized 
to pay and charge tomy account the bills of the Columbus Citizens 


to pay your bills on presentation, 
Telephone Company against me. Ue 


SE eee 


Red Tape 
Banks is Reduced to These Two Postal Cards. 


Involved in Clearing Subscribers’ Accounts Through 


pany had printed postal cards known-as No. 1 and No. 2. No. 
1 is an authorization for the bank of which the name is writ- 
ten in the blank space to pay all telephone bills presented by 
the Columbus Citizens Telephone Company. No. 2 card is 
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in a hand do not con-. 
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addressed to the telephone company and is a notification from 
the individual that a certain named bank is authorized to pay 
all telephone bills. 

When the telephone bills 


become due, they are marked, 


TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SERVICE BILL. 


' 
CONTRACT, NOssp caine csccanierens Contract No 
‘ yi 


te Columbus Citizens Telephone Co., » 


TELEPHONE SERVICE BILLS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
WRITE CHECKS TO THE ORDER OF THE COMPANY. 


TELEPHONE RENTAL BILLS MAY BEB CLEARED THROUGH ANY BANK td COLUMBUS BY GIVING 
NOTICE TO THE BANK AND TO THE COMPANY. 


To Telephone Service from 
as per amount noted above. 


RECEIVED PAYMENT 


Cashier. | | Collector 


THE CASMIER WITH COL 
| LECTION. 


SQ IF RECEIPT IS DESIRED PLEASE RETURN THIS BILL WITH PAYMENT. 


Advertising Bank Clearing Arrangement, 


Front of Telephone Bill, 


“Clear through Bank” and are used instead 
of checks, being cleared through the clearing house, and placed 
in the hst of cancelled checks by the bank honoring them. 
This plan has proven quite a success and is being gradual 
enlarged from quarter to quarter. 


_ Hoosick. Falls, N. Y., Independent Company Issues $50,000 


Six Per Cent Bonds to Finance Extensions. | 


A meeting of the stockholders of the Eastern New York 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, of Hoosick Falls, N. Y., 


- was held last Saturday to vote upon authorizing a bond issue 


of $50,000. It was decided to issue that amount in six per 
cent bonds which are to be held by a trust company and 
issued as sold. The money will be used for the extension of 
the plant. 


Probably Has a Bell Service. 


The following wail from the Preston (Ia.) Times would 
indicate that the editor has a Bell telephone in his office: 

“There is something the matter with the telephone 
service in this town just at present. People who habitually 
use the telephone, however, should not become aggravated 
or allow their angry passions to rise. As we understand it 
the flapdoodle has become disintegrated from the duflicker, 
in the switchboard, and the result is liable to prove an- 
noying when one wishes to ring off after a call. At the 
same time, the remedy is simple and effective, if one knows 
it. Failing after ringing nineteen or twenty times, to 
make any impression on central, you simply walk three 
times around the stove, scratch your left ear with your 
right elbow, then go find the gentlemon or lady you wish 
to talk to, on foot. It is entirely unnecessary to swear 


COLLECTOR'S stuB, 


Contract No. 


Long Distance Service 


Eighty per cent of all Columbus toll or long distance 
messages are for points within eighty miles. It is the Inde~ 
pendent system that has the Central Ohio territory 
developed. It Gontains 140,000 independent telephones, or 
seventy per cent of the total number, 

Also excellent circuits to Louisville, Indianapolis, Fort 
Wayne, Grand Rapids, Jackson, Saginaw, Detroit, Erie, 
Pittsburg, Charleston, Huntington, Portsmouth, and, many 
other points in adjoining states, 


=a ; Low Rates and Quick Service. 
ee eee ee ee ee 


Back of Bill, Columbus Citizens Telephone Co., Advertising Long- 
Distance Service, 


Remarks 


Collector 


at them when you find them. If unable to find your 
party, apply to the street commissioner. These things are 

simple and capable of easy solution if one would only _ 
control his temper and use some judgment.” % 


Modern Automatic Telephone Apparatus’ 


By W. Lee Campbell 


The machines which make the connections between subscrib- 
ers lines are divided into the following classes: 

1. Line switches. 2. Selector switches. 3. Connector switches. 

A connector switch commonly called a “connector,” is the 
last one operated in completing each connection; but as its 


Fig. 1. 


functions correspond most closely to those of an operator on 
a manual switchboard it will be considered first. 
Fig. 1. Compact Type Instrument. 

There are two principal differences between the work of an 
operator on a multiple switchboard and that of an automatic 
connector. The first lies in the difference in the number of 
lines to which they have access. The operator has within 
her reach a multiple jack for every line in the switchboard, be 
the number of lines 1,000 or 10,000. She may therefore make 
a connection to any line entering the office, but a connector 
switch has access to but 100 lines. Secondly, a subscriber’s 
operator takes the orders of and makes connections for cer- 
tain predetermined subscribers only. The number she serves 
seldom exceeds 200 and is often less than 100, but a connector 
switch is, when idle, ready to handle the order of any sub- 
scriber who may wish to connect to any one of the 100 lines 
to which it has access. 

One such switch cannot, of course, handle all calls to the 
100 lines to which it has access. In the average plant, 10 con- 
nectors are sufficient, however, for each 100 lines, because 
ordinarily not more than 10 subscribers in any hundred are 
ever receiving calls simultaneously. Consequently a system 
of 10,000 lines, for example, is divided into 100 groups of 100 
lines each, the calls to the subscribers in each group being 
completed by a set or multiple of 10 connector switches. 
Where it is found necessary, more than 10 connectors may be 
put in a multiple; where expedient, economy is attained by 
putting in less than 10. Uniformity is desirable, however, and 
it is therefore good practice—although it is not general prac- 
tice—to exercise some care in arranging the subscribers’ num- 
bers, so that each group of 100 will contain approximately 
the same proportion of frequently used lines to lines that 
are used less often. The grouping of lines is strictly accord- 
ing to number; that is, all lines numbered from 2100 to 2199 
are put into one group and connected to by one set of con- 
nectors, while all lines from 2200 to 2299 are put into another 
group, etc. It will now be understood that a calling party, 
to complete a connection to a desired line, must first obtain 
connection to an idle connector switch beionging to the group 
or multiple in which the desired line terminates. In other 
words, processes of group selection and of idle switch connec- 


*Abstract of a paper presented at the 248rd meeting of the 
American Institute of Hlectrical Engineers, New York, Febru- 
ary 11, 1910.. 


tion are performed by other switches which do their work be- 
fore the connector switch is operated. 

A selector switch looks, and is, very much like a connector 
switch; in fact, the mechanism and banks are the same. The 
differences are in the circuits and relays only. In a system 
of 10,000 lines, these selectors are divided into two classes ; 
namelv. first selectors and second selectors. While there is @ 
group of connector switches for each 100 lines to which con- 
nections are to be made, there is a group or multiple of sec- 
ond selectors for each 1000 lines to which connections are to: 
be made, and a group or multiple or first selectors for each 
10.000 lines to which connections are to be made. The bank 
contacts of the selector switches are terminals of trunk lines 
instead of subscribers’ lines. The first or lower row of first- 
selector bank contacts constitutes the terminals for a group 
of 10 trunk lines leading to second-selector switches in the 
1000 section of the plant. The second row represents another 
eroun of 10 trunk lines to second selectors in the 2000 section 
of the plant, the third row represents a group of trunks lead- 
ing to second selectors in the 3000 section of the plant, etc., so 
that through the 10 rows of bank contacts the first selector has 
access to 10 second selectors in each of the 10 sections of 1000 
lines which make up a 10,000-line office. The first selector 
switch used by a calling subscriber is operated in accordance 
with the first digit of the number he calls. Suppose, for ex- 
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ample, he is calling the number 2543. The impulse sent in by 
the first movement of his calling device will raise the shaft, 
and accordingly the wipers of the first selector switch two 
steps, placing each wiper opposite the row of bank contacts 
second from the bottom in its respective bank. Now the se- 
lector switch unlike a connector switch, does not wait for the 
subscriber to make another turn of his dial before rotating its 
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shaft, but the rotation is automatic and beyond the subscriber’s 
‘control. 

The rotation starts the instant the vertical movement is 
completed, and, in the particular case which is here used as an 
example, sweeps the wipers step-by-step over the row of bank 
contacts connected to trunks leading to the 2000 station. At 
each step of the rotation the bank contacts on which the wipers 
then rest are given the busy test, and as soon as a disengaged 
trunk line is found the rotary movement stops and the con- 
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nection is completed to an idle second section. This is all ac- 
complished in a fraction of a second, so that the second se- 
lector is operated by the subscriber’s calling device impulses 
corresponding to the second digit, 5, of the number 2543 which 
he is calling. The wipers of the second selector are accordingly 
raised five steps and are then automatically rotated just as the 
first selector wipers were. The bank contacts of this second 
selector are the terminals of the trunks to the 10 sets of con- 
nectors which complete the connections to the line groups mak- 
ing up the 2000 section of the plant. Consequently when the 
second selector wipers stop on an idle trunk in the fifth multi- 
ple, the calling subscriber is placed in connection with an idle 
connector in the 2500 groups; that is, a connector which has 
access to the desired subscriber’s line No. 25438. ‘Vhis con- 
nector is then operated by the last two movements of the sub- 
scriber’s calling device. 

Fig. 2 is an endeavor to illustrate this grouping arrange- 
ment and shows the connection just described from the calling 
telephone to a first selector, then from the second row of first- 
selector bank contacts to a second selector in the 2000 section 
ot the exchange, then from the fifth levei of this second se- 
lector’s bank contacts to a connector switch in the 500 group 
of the 2000 section, and then through the fourth row of the 
bank contacts of this connector to the called telephone. 

It is readily understood that by thus using a first selector 
to pick out a trunk to any one of ten different 1000 sections, 
second selectors in each section to pick out trunks to any 100 
group in each 1000, and then by using the connectors to com- 
plete calls to individual lines in each 100, that connection may 
be made by the use of three switches: from any calling tele- 
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“number of different cities. 


phone to any number from 0000 to 9999 or in other words to 
10,000 different numbers. It will also be readily understood 
that by using a fourth switch, called a third-selector switch, 
and using numbers with five digits instead of four, that the 
capacity of the system will be multiplied by ten and will be 
100,000 lines instead of 10,000. In a system of 100,000 lines, 


10,000 numbers are generally set aside for each main central 


office. Consequently on each call the first selector picks a trunk 
to the desired office, the second-selector picks a trunk to the de- 
sired 1000 in that office, the third selector picks a trunk to the 
desired 100 and the connector conmpletes the connection. 
Systems of 100,000 lines’ capacity have been installed in a 
One of the most notable is that in 


Los Angeles. This system is illustrated in Fig. 3. As shown, 


there are six main offices, each with an ultimate capacity of ~ 


10,000 lines. 

The Olive Street main office is now equipped for 10,000 
lines, West for 4000 lines, Adams for 2500 lines, South for 
5000 lines, Boyles for 800 lines, and East for 1000 lines. The 
numbers in the South office all commence with 20,000. Those 
in Olive Street office all commence with 60,000, etc. 

South office has a branch office called Vernon; West office 
has two branches which are called Prospect Park and Holly- 
wood; East office has a branch called Highland Park. The 
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numbers in each branch office commence with the same digit . 


as the numbers in the main office to which it connects. That 
is, one of the sections of 1000 numbers are taken from the 
main office and are set aside for use in the branch. For ex- 
ample, the lines now equipped in South office are numbered 
from 21,000 to 25,000 and the numbers in its branch Vernon, 
run from 29,000 to 29,999. It is, of course, unnecessary for a 
calling subscriber to know to which office he is connected or 
to which office the party he desires to call is connected. 

The trunking between offices is all automatic. A subscriber, 
for instance, in the South office, who, on the first move of his 
dial turns it from the number 2, will automatically select a 
local trunk line to a second-selector in South office. If he 
makes the first turn from the number 3, a first selector at 
South office will automatically connect him to a trunk Hine ter- 
minating in a second selector at East office. Or, if he makes 
the first turn from the number 6, the first selector at South 
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office will automatically select an idle trunk to Olive Street 
office, ete. 

Suppose, a subscriber connected to the South office wishes to 
call 62,127, which is an Olive Street office number. The first 
movement of the dial operates a first selector at South office, 
and extends the connection over an idle trunk to a second se- 
lector switch in the Olive Street office. The second digit 2 
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will operate the second selector at Olive Street office, and ex- 
tend the connection to a third selector in the 2000 section of 
the Olive Street switchboard. The third digit 1 will extend 
the connection to an idle connector switch in the 100 group of 
the 2000 section. The last two digits will operate this connector 
switch and complete the connection to 27 in this particular 
100. 

It is interesting to note that the distance from Vernon othce 
to Highland Park office is over 12 miles, and that the dis- 
tances between the other offices are quite long. It is therefore 
apparent. that the trunks between switches may be of almost 
any desired length. It is also to be noted that the time re- 
quired to complete a connection and the number of machines 
used is independent of the number of offices through which a 
connection may be trunked. 

It should be said here that in all 100,000-line systems the 
numbers are made up of a letter and four figures instead of 
five figures. ; 

Fig. 4 shows a calling-device number disc for a system of 
this size. Using this arrangement 26,187, for example, would 
appear in the telephone directory as B-6187. When operating 
the calling device many subscribers will remember a letter and 
four figures more clearly than they will five figures. 


Telephone Pay Stations in Theatres. 
By H. S. Knowlton. 

The convenience of the telephone pay station when located 
in close proximity to pausing points in streams of dense pop- 
ular travel frequently leads to a demand upon the local com- 
pany for the installation of additional instruments. A con- 
spicuous example is afforded by a large concert hall, equipped 
with a single booth and the usual coin box telephone service. 
It inevitably happens that during intermissions in the program 
the concert-goers move upon the pay station en masse; more 
or less annoyance frequently results from the necessity of: 
waiting in line for service; and when the intermissions are 
short, a number of calls have to be foregone on account of 
the inability of the equipment to meet the demands upon it 
during times when the performance is suspended. Conse- 
quently the company is subjected to criticism, although a bet- 
ter example of a peak load upon facilities which are more 
than adequate five or six days a week could hardly be se- 
lected. 

In cases of this kind it is clearly: desirable for a company 
to make a careful study of the returns of such a pay station, 
and to inspect the situation in the person of an official of 
good judgment in the estimation of traffic possibilities. In some 
instances it will undoubtedly pay to install one or two extra 
lines to meet the possible patronage of the concert or theatre 
goer, especially if the instrument originally put in is busy 
practically every second of the intermission period. In other 
cases experienced estimates of the situation will show that 
there will probably be no pecuniary profit in installing more 
than one telephone. The local situation will govern everything 
—but it will not do for.a company which prides itself upon 
progressive management to remain in ignorance of the possible 
earning power of an additional station or the freely expressed 
comments of the general public upon its so-called parsimony 
in supplying but one instrument when many persons wish to 
talk. Whatever may be the resulting policy of the company 
it should keep a close watch of the earnings of its pay stations 
in theatres, concert halls, and other large rallying places of 
persons likely to have use for its service. 

It would seem that a pay station in the lobby of a well- 
patronized theatre or concert hall should without much diffi- 
culty earn in a year at least $50, and in many instances from 
$100 to $150, according to the skill with which the public mind 
is directed toward the facilities offered. By equipping the 
booths with illuminated signs and by advertising the telephone 
service in pithy, effective ways on the program, much can be 
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done to stimulate traffic over special lines which must be 
worked at a high density of service in order to render a good 
account of themselves to the company. Where the pay sta- 
tion is located in the vicinity of the box office and is thus 
open to the patronage of passers-by on the streets, no time 
should be lost in putting up a suitable sign on the exterior of 
the building so that the revenue from the set may be- in- 


creased as much as possible. 


In some communities it might prove to be a good policy to 
install two or three instruments, even though the revenue 
proved for a while to be below expectations. But to fail to 
take full advantage of the presence of a large potential 
patronage through proper advertising is a serious mistake. 
It is well to remember that theatrical pay station business 
comes off the usual traffic peak, and can consequently be 
handled in the central office at a trifling cost. The investment 
also is not increased beyond reason by the installation of two 
sets where one was in service before. The main points are 
to study the returns with an eye toward larger business, and 
to let the public know that special facilities exist within easy 
reach, 


ee 


A Satisfied Chinaman. 


While investigating complaints a special agent was directed 
to call upon a subscriber named Chin See. Chin See was a 
prompt-paying influential celestial who contracted for the 
highest rate telephone. 

Bryce, the agent, found the jovial Chin behind a small 
counter, in apparent indolence. 

“Good day, sir,” he exclaimed. 

“Good day, Mr. Chin how are you?” 

“Oh, mle allee yight.” 

“How is the telephone working?” 

“No glood; tlakee, no hearee, bum.” 

“Who do you usually talk to, Mr. Chin?” 

“What, mlle? Mle tla-kee to Joy Lung, Sam Lee and my 
flends. Telephone no glood.” 

“Call up one of your friends, Mr. Chin and let me see 
how it works. 

“Allee yight. Mle tlakee to Joy Lung.” 

After getting the connection he attempted to carry on a 
conversation in English which would have defied any inter- 
peter. He soon lost his patience, however, and still hold- 
ing the telephone he turned to Bryce and said: 

“No tlakee. Tlake the thing away.” 

“Talk Chinese to your friends; use your own lingo.” 

With an expression of discouragement upon his face Chin 
resumed his conversation. He seemed to be getting on mar- 
velously well but turned to Bryce a second time. 

“Tlakee allyight, no. hearee.” 

“Tell your friend to talk Chinese, too,’ suggested Bryce. 

The agent enjoyed seeing the Chinamen’s face expand into 
a broad smile. He waited perhaps ten minutes, when Chin 
paused in his telephone conversation long enough to say: 

“Tlanks. Mle no know Mlelican tlelephone tlakee Chinese.” 


Revolting Conversation. 


“Watt-hour you doing there?” asked the boss. 

“Eatin’ currents,” replied the apprentice, shamefacedly. 
“Anode you'd catch me at it.” 

“Wire you insulate this morning, anyway?” demanded 
the boss. 

“Leyden bed.” 

“Wouldn’t that jar you! Can’t your relay-shunts get you 
up mornings?” : 

“Amperently not.” 

“Fuse going to do that every day you can take your hat 
and go ohm,” replied the boss, and the circuit was broken 
right there.—Exchange. 


How Government Monopoly Has Limited 
Telephone Service in Europe 


In Europe the telephone industry has been put under the © | 
sway of that most conservative person, the permanent official, — 
but it is not merely the intense conservatism of the typical per-— 


The following article, by a correspondent of the London 
Times, in a recent engineering supplement of that power- 
ful journal is a particularly able discussion of the effects of 
government monopoly of telephone service: 

The great patient public of European countries have little 


idea of the extent to which they have been deprived of the’ 


most rapid means of communication in existence by government 
monopoly and political interference. The real telephone ques- 
tion of the day is the virtual suppression of the telephone 
throughout Europe by the exercise of government monopoly. 
In what degree the telephone has been suppressed in Europe 
and its usefulness denied to the public of European countries 
cannot be told by figures alone, but figures can illustrate strik- 
ingly the wide difference between the development of the tele- 
phone in America and in Europe. 

In all Europe, with some 400 millions of population, there 
were at the beginning of 1909, approximately 2,300,000 tele- 
iphones. In the United States, with 80 millions of population, 
ithere were at the same date nearly 7,000,000 telephones. Amer- 
ica, with one-fifth the population of Europe, thus has three 
times as many telephones as Europe, and in proportion to pop- 
ulation there are 15 telephones in America to one in Europe. 
A few concrete illustrations make the comparison even more 
striking. In all France there were on January 1, 1909, only 
194,159 telephones; New York had 334,186, and Chicago 184,- 
922. Austria can muster only 80,975 telephones and is hand- 
somely beaten, not only by New York and Chicago, but also 
by Boston and Philadelphia, each with over 100,000 telephones. 
European countries stich as Italy, Hungary, and Belgium have 
fewer telephones in service than American cities of the second 
rank, such as St. Louis, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, and San Fran- 
cisco. Even this country, where the telephone is more highly 
developed than in most Continental countries, has a total num- 
ber of telephones inferior to the aggregate in service in New 
York, Chicago, and Boston, three cities with an aggregate 
population about equal to that of Greater London. 

The reason for this great difference between the development 
of the telephone in America and in Europe is that in America 
the telephone service has been brought to a high pitch of 
both technical and commercial efficiency by private enterprise, 
whereas in Europe it has been practically suppressed by gov- 
ernment monopoly. It cannot be seriously argued that the 
public of most European countries is less desirous of availing 
itself of rapid means of communication than the American 
public, or is less generally “civilized.” The business man, 
whether he be British, Belgian, Dutch, or French, wants to get 
his business done quickly and economically. The telephone 
service is the most rapid means of communication there is; 
it does the work of two telegrams in a sixtieth of the time 
and does it better and cheaper. If the Austrian or the French- 
man, comparatively speaking, does not use the telephone, it is 
not because he does not want to use it, but because his gov- 
ernment does not allow him to do so. His government vir- 
tually says to him:—‘“I arrogate to myself the sole right to 
supply you with telephone service. It will be inefficient, slow, 
inaccurate, and exasperating; its supply will be surrounded 
by all the arbitrary and unnecessary regulations which my 
cfhcials can devise; no improvements will be adopted except 
under extreme compulsion; additional facilities will be provid- 
ed so slowly that new customers must be prepared to wait 
years before securing a telephone, and long-distance calls will 
take from one to seven hours to complete. But you must take 
the kind of telephone service I give you, for that is all you 
will get.” 


manent official that prevents a government department from 
developing an efficient telephone service, and it does not account 
for all of the great difference observable between the high de- 
velopment of the telephone in America and its extremely back- 
ward state in Europe. 
ment telephone monopolies to serve the public effectively are 
wider and deeper. 

The development of a highly efficient telephone service— 


The reasons for the failure of govern-— 


and a highly efficient service is bound to be popular and widely . 


used—is an intricate problem, comprising various important 
factors—financial, technical, commercial, and sociological. To 
provide adequately for the development of the telephone and 
to maintain the efficiency of the service capital must be con- 
tinuously spent in advance of actual requirements; if the sys- 
tem is on a large scale this advance capital expenditure must 
be on a correspondingly large scale. To conduct efficiently a 
high pressure service like that of the telephone—where the vol- 
ume of daily traffic reaches astronomical figures and yet each 


message is an individual transaction exacting the maximum of 


speed and accuracy—requires incessant improvement in tech- 
nical methods and the most elaborate and painstaking care in 
the training, organization, and supervision of staff. No busi- 
ness can be successful or really healthy unless it grows, and 
unless it “pays.” To direct the sound growth of the telephone 
business, to adapt the service and the tariffs to the various 
classes of the community, to bring the requisite data to the 
knowledge of the public—all this work requires commercial 
organization and methods which are almost as technical in their 
way as those of the engineering branch of the business. Then 
the telephone service deals with individuals, not with inert let- 
ters or papers; each telephone call means that two living peo- 
ple want something done most urgently and will express their 
feelings very forcibly—for the telephone user is always in a 
state of tension—if it is not done to their satisfaction. 

In all of these essential requirements for the adequate devel- 
opment of the telephone service a government department fails. 
A government telephone department is an insignificant item 
in the great machine of state; it is generally combined with 
the telegraphs and loses money, and consequently it is starved 
financially. To extract capital from the state coffers in the 
amounts required to develop effectively the telephone service 
of an entire country involves processes so complicated that 


it is impossible for the relatively subordinate official at the — 


head of a government telephone service to overcome the ob- 
stacles which oppose his demands; hence the relative stagna- 
tion of the service. As regards technical progress and expert 
organization, not even that optimistic person, the “man in the 
street,’ looks for these qualities from a government depart- 
ment. The resistance of government departments to technical 
improvements is well known. When all our technical indus- 
tries are nationalized or municipalized invention will automati- 
cally cease, except in the direction of machinery for the des- 
truction of human life—the only class of invention universally 
encouraged and rewarded by governments. 

In regard to such questions as commercial methods and 
treatment of the public it is patent to the most unobservant and 
inexperienced that the immemorial practice and spirit of gov- 
ernment departments are diametrically opposed to the policy 
which is necessary for the successful conduct of a progressive 
and high-pressure business. Nothing more inimical to the 
real requirements of a business which consists of myriads of 
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daily transactions with the living public itself can be itmagined 
than the traditional spirit of condescension and superiority with 
which all ranks of a government department are imbued. 

The telephone, then, has been virtually suppressed in Europe, 
the public of European countries have been deprived of an 
efficient and adequate telephone service, because the telephone 
has been confided to government departments which are unable 
to conduct such a business successfully. It may be asked, Why 
should the public of European countries acquiesce in govern- 
ment monopoly if government monopoly results in suppressing 
the usefulness of the telephone and depriving them of the most 
valuable means cf communication? The question is easy to an- 


swer, but the answer reflects both on the sagacity of political , 


rulers and on the intelligence of public opinion. The govern- 
ment telephone monopoly is an off-shoot of the government 
telegraph monopoly. It is due primarily to the short-sighted 
jealousy of government telegraph officials, who saw in the 
telephone only a competitor of the telegraph. Jealous for the 
position of their first love, the telegraph officials in almost 


every European country have persuaded the political officials © 


that the telephone should be a’ government monopoly, like the 
telegraph, and the public, knowing nothing of the merits of 
the question and not caring to master the difficulties of a tech- 
nical subject, have acquiesced—have even sometimes ignorantly 
applauded. 

Here we are about to make the same mistake as has already 
been made in most Continental countries, and to hand over 
‘the telephone business of the country to a government mo- 
nopoly which will provide neither the efficient service nor the 
rapid development that private enterprise would guarantee. 
Acting under the motives just referred to, the jealousy of the 
telegraph officials at the appearance of a competitor, the British 
post office authorities have persistently obstructed the progress 
of the telephone during its entire thirty years’ history. This 
has been done nominally to protect the state revenue from 
the telegraphs, although the state revenue from the telegraphs 
does not exist, and never has existed. The financial history of 
the post office telegraphs gives some idea of what will happen 
to the finances of the telephone service when the working ex- 
penditure of the latter is on the government scale. The tele- 
graph service is now carried on at a loss of about £1,000,000 

a year, according to the official accounts, but if the accounts 
were kept on a commercial basis the loss would be nearer two 
millions than one. The official and generally accepted explana- 
tion of the financial failure of the telegraphs is that too much 
was paid for them by the state when they were taken over. 
But this is quite delusive, as the purchase price has nothing to 
do with current financial results; the telegraph capital account 
was closed in 1876, and the interest on the original capital 
is only mentioned in the annual accounts as a matter of histor- 
ical interest; it is not even paid by the post office. No interest 
is computed on the large amount of telegraph capital spent 
in the past 32 years. The real reason for the enormous an- 
aual loss on the post office telegraphs, and for the hopeless 
miscarriage of all the post office estimates of financial results 
by which Parliament was irMluced to consent to the policy of 
state telegraphs, is the incapacity of a government department 
to manage a technical business efficiently and economically. 
That the telephone service of the country will be operated at 
a loss within a few years after it has pasged into the hands of 
the government is as certain as that night follows day. 

The position into which the policy of government monopoly 
has brought the telephone business of this country is already ex- 
tremely unfavorable, but it will rapidly become much more so 
unless the subject is given more practical and intelligent con- 
sideration. Working under very limited powers, and subject 
to constant political interference and obstruction, the National 
Telephone Company has developed a large and growing tele- 
phone service in this country—a service far better equipped 
and organized than that of most Continental countries, cer- 
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tainly infinitely superior in every way to that of our nearest 
Continental neighbor, France, which has rejoiced in government 
monopoly for 20 years. The National system is to be taken over 
less than three years hence on terms which are conceived with- 
out regard to one of the prime necessities of the telephone 
business—the constant expenditure of capital for future re- 
quirements. If capital is not expended on development during 
the next few years, the telephone service will drift into a 
state of confusion, the public will be deprived of facilities, and 
the post office will later have difficulties to face which will 
*take years and millions of money to overcome. 

In the face of an expiring license and a very strict and com- 
plicated agreement as to purchase of plant the National Tele- 
phone Company cannot invest further capital on future facil- 
ities without the certainty of loss, unless the post office author- 
ities will agree to reimburse such expenditure. The post office 
authorities prefer to wait and “see what turns up;” that is, 
to adopt the usual official attitude of refusing to face a situa- 
tion and to take necessary measures in good time. Thus do 
coming events cast their shadows before, and already is the 
future government telephone monopoly producing a throttling 
effect on the development of the telephone throughout the 
country. 

The difficulties will become more acute in the near future, 
because the British public has largely increased its reliance on 
the telephone during late years and will feel acutely any cur- 
tailment of facilities; the restriction of capital expenditure will 
tend to disperse a large body of highly-trained workers; and 
doubtless the position which is being created by the policy of 
government monopoly, and the manner of executing it, will 
cause a public agitation which will result in a reconsideration 
of the whole telephone question. 

This reconsideration should bear on two points. First, the 
rescue of the telephone service from government management 
by continuing .the license, to private enterprise, under proper 
guarantees as to adequacy and efficiency of service and equity 
of rates, and with proper powers. Secondly, if official obstruc- 
tion and political prejudice be too powerful to allow that so- 
lution of the telephone question, then public opinion should in- 
sist on the half-loafi—the creation of a government telephone 
department on business lines, with its own accounts and with 
a management of expert telephone men. This has already 
been recommended by a select committee, but the recommenda- 
tion met with the fate usually meted out by the permanent offi- 
cials to a really practical suggestion—it was ignored. But if 
a practical and effective solution be not soon found for the 
difficulties caused by the manner in which the policy of govern- 
ment telephone monopoly is being applied in this country, 
there will be created a situation which will necessitate subse- 
quent expenditure far greater than that required to maintain 
the normal development of the telephone plant. 
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Telephone Train Dispatching. 

By the close of 1910, it is said, the Santa Fe Railway will 

be. operating its freight and passenger trains from Chicago to 
Purcell, Okla., and probably further south by telephone. The 
telephone system of dispatching is now in operation from 
Chicago to Chillicothe, Ill., 134 miles, and from Fort Madi- 
son, Ia., to Kansas City, Mo., and from Kansas City to New- 
ton, Kan. When the gap between Chillicothe and Fort Madi- 
son is laid the Santa Fe will have 660 miles of track run by 
telephone. 
Orders have been issued by the general manager to change 
the system from Newton south through Wichita, Wellington, 
Winfield, Arkansas City, Ponca City, Guthrie, Oklahoma City 
and Purcell and arrangements are being made to change the 
gulf lines into Galveston. Telephones have supplanted the 
telegraph wires from Barstow, Cal., to San Diego, Cal., on the 
Santa Fe coast lines and by 1925 the entire Santa Fe system. 
will be operated by telephone. 


Practical Kinks in Toll Line Testing and — 


Trouble Location’ 
By Edward Billings 


There is another method of testing which makes it pos- 
sible to determine roughly whether the “short” is of low 
resistance or not. 


of course, if the “short” is of low resistance. Another test 
for localization which can sometimes be made by the 


Fig. 13. 


If A Finds the Line Quieted by a Short at C, the Ground 
is Near C. 


troubleman before he starts out on a ground line, is as 
follows: Assume that line A D, Fig. 13, has become ground- 
ed at a point very close to C. Considerable refinement of 
localization can be made by having exchange C short-circuit 
the line while exchange 4 listens. If the line is compara- 
tively quiet during the time it is “short” at C, the trouble 
in all probability will be close to C as shown; if noisy, A 
can short-circuit the line while C listens and the same de- 
duction can be made. If, now, there is considerable noise 
at either end, when the other end is short-circuited, it will 
generally be found that the ground is somewhere near the 
middle of the circuit. It is surprising, in making this test, 
to what degree of exactitude the trouble may be located 
with careful work and knowledge of the conditions. It will 
be appreciated by the reader that many tests of this char- 
acter can be made, applying to grounds, crosses and short- 
‘circuits, with varying degrees of success. 

It is not the intention of the writer to detract from the 
value of the common galvanometer localizations—quite the 
contrary; but an attempt is herein made to show that in 
the absence of such means of making highly accurate tests, 
the troubleman is not entirely helpless, nor need his in- 
terest flag in toll testing, as considerable scope is given him 
in such tests as are herein outlined, and if after practice 
and pains he can use them in fairly close locations, he can 
take considerable credit to himself in the accomplishment. 
Much latitude is also apparent for the thinking out and 
putting into practice of many listening tests not herein 
mentioned. It may be well here to mention, however, that 
fault-finders of various makes and prices are on the mar- 
ket, some of them employing the principle of the slide-wire 
bridge, and others of the plugged. and unplugged resistance 
type. These can be purchased at prices so low that the 


saving in time effected in the location and repairing of 


Fig. 14. 


Connection Which Eliminates Effect of Resistance at Z. 


troubles will soon pay for the instrument. The fact re- 
mains, however, that perhaps 70 per cent of some Independent 
telephone companies’ toll lines are maintained without the 
aid of galvanometer tests. It is surprising to what a large 
degree the bridge and galvanometer manipulator depends 


*Concluded from issue of Feb. 5. 
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It consists of trying to talk over the° 
line between stations A and C or D which cannot be done, — 


ry 
on the telephone for assistance in making his localizations 
for faults. He finds it invaluable, using it for locating the 
trouble between stations; to quickly find the wire that is 


grounded; to make quick tests between two circuits sus- 


pected of being crossed together; to call bridge stations to 
get them off the line for purposes of test; to arrange with 


SLIDE WIRE 
BRIDGE 


Fig. 15. Test Shown in Fig. 14 Made with Slide Wire and Receiver. 


testing stations for details of the proposed tests, etc. The 
value of the bridge and galvanometer measurements depend 
to a large degree upon proper arrangements for having the 


lines grounded, opened or switched to other lines of other” 


circuits at various stations. 

It will sometimes necessarily be “up to” the galvanometer 
man to localize troubles on leads having no parallel circuits 
to which they can be switched for purposes of testing. It 
may not be amiss before leaving this matter of testing to 
mention one or two methods sometimes applicable to such 
conditions as these, where the regular Murray and Varley 
loop test is out of the question. 

The circuit arrangement shown in Fig. 14 can sometimes 
be used to advantage; the degree of success attending its 
use depending largely upon the amount and character of 
the current which will perhaps flow in wire AB to the 
ground at the testing end. It will be noticed in this test 
that the resistance at the point of contact with the loop 
at Z does not interfere with the location of the trouble, 
provided it is not of such high resistance that sufficient cur- 
rent cannot be obtained through the galvanometer to ener- 
gize it, and such a contingency is usually out of the ques- 
tion. In this case let us assume that the resistance of the 
line wire AB from Y to Z is 10 ohms; that the resistance 
from Z to X equals 20 ohms; that the resistance of the con- 
tact between both ends of the circuit at Z is 50 ohms, and 
the resistance of the wire from W to Z is 10 ohms. Under 
this condition a balance can be obtained in the galvanom- 
eter if the resitsance is plugged up in the B arm of the 
bridge as shown, and the balance adjustment made between 
the A arm and the rheostat. | A balance will be obtained in 


Fig..16; 


Illustrating a Condition Sometimes Found in a Case of 
High Resistance Cross. 


this case when 500 ohms is plugged in the A arm and 1,000 
ohms in the rheostat. The ratio of the resistance in the A 
arm to the resistance in the rheostat will equal the ratio 
existing between the resistances in ohms U and JM portion 
of the line AB. But, if the line is short-circuited, how is 
it -possible to know the resistance of the line wire A B? 
Right here is the value of the test. The same ratio will 
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exist between the U and M portions of the line as regards 
their lengths in feet or miles, and if the total length of 
line is known, the distance to the fault can be obtained 
without considering the resistance of the line AB at all. 
For, in this case, since the resistance of the bridge arm 
equals one-third of the resistance of the circuit 4 R, in the 


LOOP RESISTANCE GO“ = CALL THIS(A) ~ B J 


Fig. 17. Loop Resistance Required for Figuring Location of Cross. 


bridge, so will the length of the portion of the line included 
in the distance between Y and Z equal one-third of the 
total length of the line AB, provided, of course, that line 
AB is of the same-size and material throughout. The idea 
of this test is, that if all resistance were plugged up in the 
bridge arm B, the ratio of the A arm to the rheostat will 
equal the ratio of the Y Z portion of the line to the X Z 
portion in feet and miles, as well as in resistance. A piece 
of wire in place of the bridge, used as on the slide-wire 
principle, and a receiver instead of a galvanometer, be used 
in making this test, as shown in Fig. 15. If there is a con- 
siderable current flowing in the wire A B between the two 
grounds used in the test, a balance may not be secured; 
but sometimes sufficient battery power can be employed 
in the test to overcome this current. If this current is due, 
however, to magneto induction from street railway wires, 
it may be possible to obtain a balance by applying the test 
in the early hours of the morning when perhaps no street 
cars will be in service. 

Another test for localization of “loop crossed-out” can 
be made with considerable success in cases of inability to 
apply the Murray or Varley test, and provided the resist- 
ance of the “short” is constant, as exemplified in Figs. 16 to 
19 inclusive. Suppose that line 4B, Fig. 16, is “short” at X, 
and that the resistance of the cross is constant at 60 ohms, 
as shown, and also that the resistance of the line wire to, 
and on the other side of the fault, are as shown in the 
drawing. Now, provided that the tester has a record of the 
loop resistance of the line AB (it is customary for such 
resistance to be kept on file, with the average temperature 
at the time the resistance was measured, which resistance 
can easily be corrected to any temperature without great 
error), before the fault developed, we will have this record 
o: 60 ohms for the loop, as shown in Fig. 17, which resist- 
ance we will call A. If the resistance of the loop be taken 
with the distant end of the wires connected together 
(Fig. 18), the second measurement will equal 55 ohms; call 
this measurement B. The third measurement of the loop 
resistance with the distant end open may be taken as 
shown in Fig. 19, which in this case will be 100 ohms; call 
this C. From these three measurements the distance to 
the fault can be determined regardless of the resistance of 
the contact between both wires, provided only that there 
is resistance in the cross, and that it is constant. The form- 
ula for such determination is shown accompanying the 
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Measurement in the Process of Locating the 60-Ohm 


Fig. 18. 
Cross on Line of Known Normal Loop Resistance. 
figure. In this problem the fault solves as 20 ohms from 


the test station. It will be noted in this test that no grounds 
are required at the distant end, hence no trouble is experi- 
enced with earth and other currents and a good test can 
sometimes be made. Of course it is, understood that if 


there is no difference between the B and C measurements, | 
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the resistance of the cross will be zero, in which case one- 
half of the resistance of either the B or C measurements 
will equal the distance in ohms to the fault from the test- 
ing statien, and the formula as shown will not be applied. 
It will also be noted that the last test described is ap- 
plicable to grounds on single wires, but in telephone toll 
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LOOP RESISTANCE 100% CALL THIS(C) 60w 
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FAULT =B-/(A-B) (C-B) 
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=20¥ 


Another Measurement Must be Made with Distant End 
Open. 


Fig. 19. 


line service, since two wires are usually employed, the 
formula for such localization need not be given. 

In the maintenance of cable systems in cities it will 
sometimes happen that all wires in the cable may become 
crossed and grounded, leaving no good wire to enable a 
Murray or Varley loop test to be made. Parallel cables 
may not be available, and under these circumstances it may 
be possible to localize the trouble fairly close by applying 
the test shown in Fig. 20. assume in this case that wire 
1 has a resistance to earth of about 50,000 ohms, and that 
other wires in the cable are approximately the same. By 
connecting the ten separate wires as shown, at the dis- 
tant end, it may be possible to measure the loop resistance 
between wire 1 and the wires 2 to 11 inclusive, by using 
a low battery power. Then connect up as shown in the 
figure, for a balance, still using a low voltage battery for 
testing purposes. When the galvanometer wires are con- 
nected as shown, wire 1 will be one side of the circuit with 
a resistance to ground of about 50,000 ohms, and the other 
10 wires, 2 to 11 inclusive, will be equivalent to one wire 
with a resistance to ground of 5,000 ohms. If after the © 
loop resistance measurement and the balance measurement 
have been taken, the regular Murray or Varley formula is 
applied, the distance to the fault will be indicated in terms 
of 10 wires in parallel. This resistance figure will then 
need to be multiplied by ten to reduce it to terms of the 
resistance of one wire to the fault. In the case outlined, 
and provided the resistances of the various wires to the 
earth have not changed during the time that the measure- 
ments were being taken, the resultant error will be small, 
if the test is carefully made. There are more chances for 
error in applying this test, of course, than would occur 
in the making of a regular test with only good wires. But 
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5X10 = 50” TO FAULT ON SINGLE WIRE 


Fig. 20. A Convenient Test for Locating Wires Crossed Together 


in Cable. 


if considerable labor attends the stringing of a wire for 
testing purposes, this measurement can often be used to 
advantage. 

Other methods of locating troubles in cables and toll 
wires under adverse conditions are possible, and the value 
of a galvanometer man’s work often depends upon his 
ability to apply some such tests as are herein outlined. 
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Legislative Possibilities in New York. 

Friends of Governor Hughes of New York are said to be 
dissatisfied with the attitude and plans of the special legisla- 
tive committee of which Senator Davis of Buffalo is chairman, 
appointed last spring to investigate the advisability of placing 
telephone and telegraph companies operating within the state 
under the jurisdiction of the public service commission. The 
committee is said to have prepared a measure providing for the 
supervision of the companies as to their operating and man- 
agerial efficiency, but not as to their financial affairs. Governor 
Hughes and his friends are said to be displeased with this 


plan, and regard the supervision of the financial affairs of the © 


companies as a matter of greatest importance. They are pre- 
pared, therefore, to introduce a bill covering this point. 


Construction of a Loud-Speaking Receiver. 
By N. D. Blagdon Phillips. 

Mechanical principles embodied in the construction of this 
instrument provide for a movement of considerable amplitude 
in the sound reproducing diaphragm. The method of working 
out these principles is made clear by reference to Fig. 1. In 


Fig. 1. Mechanical Arrangement for Amplifying Receiver Dia- 


phragm Vibrations. 


| this diagram, 7 is a piece of ferrotype metal of which the func- 
tion is purely to act as an armature to the polarized electro- 
magnet, m. To f is attached one end of a fine wire, or thin 
strip, w the other end being made fast. at a. The diaphragm 
which reproduces the sound is shown at d. This may be of 
any material suitable for acoustic purposes, and not necessa- 
rily of ferrotype. 

To the center of d is fixed the straightened end of the spring 
s which is also fixed to w at g. 

It will be seen that w is not quite straight, but forms a 
wide angle at g, and it is evident that any movement of f will, 
through w, cause a magnified movement of the diaphragm d. 

Fig, 2 illustrates a practical form of the instrument. In the 
front elevation the left hand portion is cross- 
section. In these views 


shown in 
The other drawing is an end view. 


Fig: 2. 


Loud Speaking Receiver, with Acoustic Diaphragm Con- 
nected to Armature of Electromagnet. 


the wire interposed between the armature and the acoustic 
diaphragm is duplicated, as shown at wi, w2, the ends of these 
wires being fixed to the two ferrotype discs f1, f2, and each 
operating its own acoustic diaphragm di, d2. The discs f1, 
f2, are each clamped between a pair of brass rings and screwed 
up to the wood blocks h. The diaphragms d1 and d2 are sepa- 


Pe hE ei oN sya 


rated from each other by a thin annulus and then clamped be- 
tween two brass rings which are supported on the two wood 
blocks k, k. An orifice is formed in the separating annulus 


through which the air forming the sound waves is admitted — 


and emitted. 
The magnets m1 m2 are "mounted on wooden bases which 
are each supported by three adjusting screws /; these last are 


then screwed into the end boards 6 on which the terminals ¢ | 


are also placed. The boards b ate easily removed by undoing 
the studs and nuts c. 


Discipline of Operators.* 


By Miss Mary Leaone, Chief Operator, Independent 
Telephone Company, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

We depend upon supervisors for a great deal of the dis- 
cipline in our office. It is their duty to keep out all com- 
plaints and to maintain as high a standard of service as 
possible at all times, to superintend personally the work 
of each operator, correcting those who fall below the 
standard, reproving those who are careless or indifferent, 
and straightening out any little difficulties that ‘occur in 
the routine of their work. They see that all calls are an- 
swered as quickly as possible, and that disconnect signals 
are taken down promptly. 

‘We always aim to have our supervisors self-reliant, and 
able to settle all petty differences, so that the operators 
will have confidence in them. We find it necessary for a 
supetvisor to give very strict attention to student opera- 
tors. In selecting an operator, by one glance at a candi- 
date we can nearly always tell if she is intelligent, quick 
of action, and, most important of all, of an even temper. 
We find it difficult to get the right kind of operators. 
Some girls who start to learn get discouraged, and for this 
reason we cannot always put them in with operators who 
have been in the service longest, as some of them have not 
the knack and patience to correct the new girls in a way 
which will show them their mistakes. 

For a student we have a switchboard chart and wiles 
preliminary lessons place her at the board with a proficient 
operator for at least ten days or two weeks before letting 
her take a position by herself. 

When we see that she is able to handle the work, we go 
over the rules. of the office with her to see that she thor- 
oughly understands, for when she breaks them, “I did 
not know” will not be taken as an excuse. 

We believe in advancing the most proficient operators, 
those who take the most interest in their work. 

We advance a local operator to the “B” board, where she 
handles all the calls from our smaller exchanges. This 
position is the most trying on an operator, as she is kept 
busy and she must not get excited or confused. If she can 
handle this, she has a disposition so good that she can 
work at almost any place in the office. We next advance 
her to the Omaha board, where we give direct service to 
and from Omaha, handling all the tickets on this side. 
From this board she goes to “toll,” or “information.” 

The chief operator has listening jacks on her desk, so she 
can listen in on every operator, and keep a memorandum 
of improvements, deficiencies, 
servations in general. In the chief’s absence, the assistant 
chief operator takes this in charge. Highest marks are 
rewarded with an increase of salary quarterly, and this also 
means advancement-in duties. 

The spirit of this report insures better work and better 
results. Operators know that in order to be advanced 
their averages must be kept up with the best of discipline, 
and they do not expect advancement until they show good 
work, which always means the very best of service. 


*Abstract of paper read at annual convention of the Nebraska 
Independent Telephone Association. 
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From the Legal Viewpoint 


By A. H. McMillan 


Rate Regulation in Nebraska. 

Our franchise specifies a rate of not to exceed $1 per month 
for residence, and $2 per month for business telephones, and 
the council is not friendly to an increase. 

In your opinion, would the so-called Pomona, Cal., decision ap- 
ply in the state of Nebraska? 

Referring to a Kansas decision, mentioned in 
January 22, page 101, would this apply in Nebraska? 

Referring to the Ohio case, mentioned in TBLEPHONY, Janu- 
ary 8, page 49, would this apply in Nebraska? 

Referring to the decision of the Ohio supreme court, in the case 
of “Farmer vs. Columbiana County Telephone Company,”’ would 
this apply in the state of Nebraska? 

The state law of ‘Nebraska puts telephone companies under 
the control of the state railroad commission, which has the 
right to regulate rates. Laws of 1897, Chapter 56. No such 
laws exist in California, Kansas or Ohio. Therefore, we be- 
lieve that the cases you mention, viz.: Pomona vs. Sunset Tele- 
phone Company, 172 Fed. 829; New Hope Telephone Com- 
pany vs. City of Concordia, Village of Bellevue vs. Bellevue 
Home Telephone Company, and Farmer & Getz vs. Columbiana 
County Telephone Company, 74 N. E., 1078, would not apply 


in Nebraska so far as the regulation of rates are concerned. 
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Protection Against High Voltage Wires. 

For some time the writer has noted with much interest the 
subjects handled under the heading “‘The Telephone in the 
Courts,” in your paper and will take the liberty of asking a few 
questions, 

The electric light company of this place has for some years 
operated a direct current plant, using 110 and 220 volts. It is 
now in process of changing the system to an alternating cur- 
rent of 2,200 volts. 

It has crossed under our telephone leads at right angles in 
some ten places with these high tension wires. We demanded 
that it place guard wires or some other device above these high- 
power wires so that if a telephone wire were to fall it would 
not come in contact with the dangerous current. This it refuses 
to do, and is very arbitrary in the matter, claiming it is as much 
the business of the telephone company to put up this protection 
as it is a duty for the light company. 

As a matter of fact, could we not force it to cross over us in- 
stead of under us with these high-power wires? 

If it is going to install and use a dangerous current must it 
not use every reasonable precaution to protect other property, 
wires, etc., from coming in contact? 


Your views of the situation you describe are right. You 
can force the electric light company to cross over you instead 
of underneath, and to use reasonable precaution to guard 
against its wires coming in contact with yours. Northwest- 
ern Tel. Exchange Co. vs. Twin City Tel. Co., 95 N. W., 460; 
State vs. Janesville St. Ry. Co., 87 Wis. 72; 4 Am. Elec. cases, 
289; 41 A. S. R., 23; Nebraska Tel. Co. vs. York Gas & Elec. 
Light Co., 27 Neb., 284; 3 Am. Elec. cases, 364. 


Want of Franchise Does Not Affect Liability for Injuries 
to Traveler. 

A man was thrown from his buggy near Brownsville, Ken- 
tucky, by the vehicle being overturned in running over a pole 
and wires belonging to the Cumberland Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, which had fallen or been blown into the pub- 
lic highway. The accident inflicted severe injuries to the trav- 
eler, who sued the company for damages. Some time prior 
to the occurrence of the accident the company had obtained 
verbal permission of the county judge to erect its poles along 
the outer edge of the highway. They were placed beyond the 
drainage ditch, running parallel with the roadway and at points 
on the right-of-way where they in no wise obstructed public 
travel. The pole in question stood in the edge of some woods 
and just before the accident a severe wind storm arose which 
blew down one of the trees. This tree fell on the pole and 
broke it off so it fell into the highway. 

The case was dismissed by the circuit court of Muhlenberg 
County and this action was affirméd by the court of appeals 


of the state, The plaintiff insisted that as the judge had no 
authority to grant the company the privilege of erecting its 
poles along the outer edge of the right-of-way, the action of 
the company putting them there was wrongtul and resulted in 
the creation of a public nuisance; and that, therefore, the 
company must be held to a high degree of care and become 
practically insurers of the public against injury. The court held 
that the company was under the duty of seeing that its poles 
were sound and serviceable, and that it must prevent them 
from becoming dangerous to travelers by defects, either origi- 
nally, inherent, or subsequent occurring through decay. But 
as the company did not know of the falling of the tree and 
could not, by the exercise of reasonable diligence, discover it 
before the injury to the traveler, it was not liable to him, the 
fact that the poles were maintained without authority not be- 
ing the proximate cause, which was the wind storm and the 
falling of the tree. Burton vs. Cumberland Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, 118 S. W., 287. 


Damages for Loss of House by Fire. 

At Sycamore, Ill., a jury in the Circuit Court rendered a 
verdict in favor of the Kingston Insurance Company and 
against the DeKalb County Telephone Company for $600. 
The insurance company alleged that.a house belonging to 
Henry Garbutt, and covered by one of its policies of insur- 
ance, was destroyed by fire through the negligence of the 
telephone company’s employes, who were engaged in wir- 
ing the house. It was a windy day and the men were 
working under or near a porch and were using a blowpipe 
or torch in soldering a wire. Dry leaves and other in- 
flammable material were about the premises, according to 
the evidence. A short time after the men had finished their 
work and left, it was discovered the house was on fire. 
The frame building in the high wind was quickly con- 
sumed. The defense was that all due care had been taken 
in the handling of the blowpipe and that the fire could 
not have been caused by any negligence of the telephone 
company, as there was no sign of fire when the employes 
left the premises on the completion of the work. Garbutt 
also has a suit pending against the telephone company for 
$5,000, which he claims represents the full value of the 
house. 


License to Issue Stock Granted. 

On January 7, the Michigan State Railroad Commission 
granted permission to the Michigan Independent Telephone 
and Traffic Association, a corporation, to issue stock. The 
application was made under a new law which requires any 
public service corporation, including a telephone company, 
to obtain the permission of the State Railroad Commission 
before it issues stock, bonds, notes or other evidences of 
indebtedness, payable at periods of more than twelve 
months after date. They can only be issued when neces- 
sary for the acquisition of property, the construction, com- 
pletion, extension or improvement of facilities, or for the 
improvement or maintenance of service or the discharge or 
lawful refunding of obligations. The order obtained from 
the Commission must recite that, in its opinion, the use of 
the capital or property to be acquired is reasonably required 
for the purpose of the corporation. The Michigan Inde- 
pendent Telephone and Traffic Association is an incorpora- 
tion of an unincorporated body that has existed for a num- 
ber of years among the Independent telephone companies 
of the state to act as a clearing house for long-distance 
business. 
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Letters from Observing Workers 


A Baffling “Short.” 

“T can’t find this cross,” said my troubleman, as he turned 
over a ticket made out by the chief operator, and reading: 
“No, 206, The telephone was in a doctor’s office 
two blocks from the central office. The line ran in cable, all 
but one span of open wire, and the drop .wire across the 
street. After taking the jumper wire off at the junction box, 
the line showed “open” on my test set, and after putting the 


crossed.” 


jumper back on it showed “short” again. 
opened at the next pole, and it showed up “open.” I then had 
the line put back at that point and the telephone worked O. K. 

The line worked all right until late that afternoon, and then 
the same trouble came back on the line. 

After the testing again I found I had another “short,” but not 
as bad as it had been early that morning. It was too late to 
start on the trouble that afternoon, as it was dark. 

Next morning we started out on the trouble. We opened 
the line at the box again and the cable pairs showed O. K. 
I then tested the first span of open wire, and found it “short.” 
We could not see the cross from the ground, nor could we 
see a cross from the poles. The wires certainly were the 
same distance apart from one pole to the other. 

We were “up against it,’ but I had to find the trouble, and 
I knew it was there. I had a man go up the pole and cut one 
of the wires, and we found, at about the middle of the span, 
a piece of tinsel wrapped around the two wires. It broke as 
the wire fell to the ground. 

Where the tinsel came from was a puzzle. It looked as if 
it had come from around a cord that someone had taken from 
a box of candy, but I do not know how it got on the wires. 
We could not see it from the ground as it was so small. 

This is the first time I have had trouble like this, and I 
have had about fourteen years of experience. Yours very 
truly, 

Mooresville, N. C. 


ity 


JeeAe Teta rcilis 
Gen. Mer. Mooresville Telephone Co. 


A Line Inspecting Gang and Its Equipment. 
An important part of the routine of every well managed 
company operating toll lines is the semi-annual inspection. 


Fig. 1. 


Inspection Outfit, Showing Method of Transporting Poles 
With Light Wagon. 


* 


Leads are gone over in the fall to strengthen the weak places, 
and brace them up so that they will not fail under stress of 
winter sleet and winds; while in the spring whatever loose 
ends have been created by the severe conditions of cold weather 
must be made taut and shipshape, for handling the summer 
business. 


I had the wire. 


In the Tri-State company, with which the writer is con-— 
nected, the inspection crew numbers an inspector and two or 
three linemen, who travel with a pair of horses and a light 
wagon. 


Fig.. 2. 


Pole Replacement; Block and Tackle in Use on a 25 Foot © 
Stick. 


and handle it quickly. For example, axes are fastened by 
straps on the wagon bed, a method of transportation which in- 
sures their being on hand ‘in a sharpened condition when ~ 
wanted. 


In Fig. 1 is shown the manner of carrying the poles. Two 


short chains, ironed to the rear axles, are easily hooked — 


around the poles, allowing at least two 25 or 30-foot poles to 
be carried. These sizes are most commonly used in country 
toll line construction. 

A pair of five-inch blocks and a quantity of one-inch rope 
are carried to pull all slack out of guys, as well as to set all 
poles. Without them this latter work would be next to im- 
possible with so small a crew of men. During one inspection 
on which the writer was engaged several large 55-foot poles 
were set in this manner by three men and the team. Fig. 2 
shows the blocks being used to set a 25-foot pole. 

Duluth, Minn. W. R. Sherrick, 

Inspector, Tri-State Tel. & Telg. Co. 


Locating Leaks in House Wiring. 


When clearing inside wire trouble on common battery lines 
it is not necessary, as some appear to think, to make test cuts 
galore. I would venture to say that there is not one case in 
fifty which could not be cleared without cutting, other than 
to cut out a defective portion of wire after it has been located 
by careful test. 

“Staple short circuits or grounds are caused by the staple 
bending when being driven, and piercing the insulation of one 
wire, and later rusting or corroding. Or it happened that the 


wiremen, not correctly judging his strength, drove the staples — 


too hard. These form a large majority of the cases where 
uninsulated staples are used, and furnish a strong argument for 
the use of the modern, patented wire fasteners. However, this 
trouble exists, and can very readily be picked up. Fasten 
a long piece_of wire to the ground, binding post at the pro- 
tector, instrument or other convenient grotind; then put one 
clip of your test receiver on this ground, and go along the 
wiring, tapping with the other clip on each staple as you go. 
When the staple causing the trouble is reached, a distinct 
click will be heard in the receiver as the staple will be part 
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As the material carried by these crews is considerable 
in amount, and must include a supply of each article used in 
toll line construction, numerous devices are arranged to carry ~ 
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of the circuit from central office battery to your ground. Then 
merely pulling out the staple will clear the trouble. The 
writer has picked up grounds that would give a reading of but 
two volts or less on a voltmeter with twenty-four volt bat- 
tery. 

If, after having gone over all the staples, you still get 
your “fault,” take your clip, as before, and pass it slowly over 
the insulation of the wire. A gradually swelling “induction” 
noise will be noticed in the receiver as you get nearer to the 
defect. This is especially noticeable in cases of low insulation 
due to water or dampness. , 

A more handy method than the use of a testing wire just 
described is to take a strong needle and fasten it in a handle. 
An old switchboard plug with the needle fastened in with 
solder is very good. Connect one clip of your receiver to the 
needle and pierce the insulation of your ground wire, 
and proceed with the test as before. You will find the needle 
very valuable in testing opens, for it does not injure the 
drawn. 


Polo, Ut: L. A. Bartholomew, Jr. 


Wiring of Portable Extension, Using Old Switchboard 
Material. 


Some exchanges, in spite of the low rate for extension tele- 
phones, still have a demand for a portable extension set, ar- 
ranged so that the telephone can be carried about and used 
from either floor of a residence. The sketch shows how we 
used old switchboard material to accommodate a subscriber in 
this way. 

From a ten-jack hard rubber mounting strip two pairs were 
cut out and the rubber part of each pair was fastened with 
screws to a wooden block. The spiral spring for the button 
was cut out of a tinsel cord, then the sleeve from the upper 
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Old Switchboard Material is Embodied in This Circuit for a Port- 
able Extension Telephone. 


jack to allow more room for the button to be pressed to call 
“Central” was removed. The drop was rewound with No. 24 
wire, so that it could be operated with battery. 
This idea was tried two years ago in a private residence. It 
has given no trouble and is now working in first-class shape. 
Granville, N. Y. H. R. Spencer, Wire Chief. 
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An Intelligent Line. 

Sometimes telephone circuits show an almost human in- 
telligence in keeping out of trouble, which will interrupt 
the service after accidents, The photograph shows 
corner where three pins of the upper cross-arm on 


a light 
the 
right hand pole were broken, the pins turned over and 


These Circuits Worked Clear on Pins Which Had Broken, Turned 
Over and Swung Together on a Corner Pole. 


swung against good insulators. Their condition when found 
by the inspection crew showed that they must have been 
in this condition for possibly several months, yet the cir- 
cuits had worked clear of trouble. 


Duluth, Minn. W. R. Sherrick. 


My Experience With Cross-Talk and Cross-Ringing. 


In out exchange we have three rural party lines which are 
grounded on common return circuits. We also have several 
local connections grounded in the same way. We have been 
bothered considerably with cross-talk and 
these lines, especially on damp days. However, our insula- 
tion is fairly good. In one case we almost cleared the trouble 
by a rearrangement of the ground at the exchange. These 
lines were all connected on the same ground strip, and I de- 
cided to divide the ground into four parts, and I found that 
so doing cleared the cross-ringing almost entirely. However, 
I can’t say that it cleared the cross-talk. The cross-ringing 
did not occur when using the hand ringer on the board, but 
only when using the pole changer. 

Bald Knob, Ark. 


cross-ringing on 


W. C. Edens. 
Mgr. Bald Knob Telephone Co. 


Editor’s Note.—It looks as if Mr. Edens had a high resistance 
ground at his central office. Does everybody agree? 


Married by Telephone. 


Another marriage ceremony has been performed by tele- 
phone. This time the wedding occurred in Texas, 

The dispatch from Pecos says: 

“There was a very novel and unique marriage performed 
here last night at 7:30 by Rev. Mr. Smith, of the Methodist 
church. The contracting parties were John Lovejoy and Miss 
Dot Flowers, both of Toyah, Tex. The ceremony was of the 
ring and line variety, that is, the hello girl at the switchboard 
did the ringing act and the telephone line connected the min- 
ister in Pecos with the lovesick twain in Toyah, and this 
completed the circuit and made a close contact which united 
the two.” 

With a bridegroom called Lovejoy and a bride named Flow- 
ets the telephone marriage begins under roseate conditions. 


‘ 


In the Operating Field 


Ohio Convention, Columbus, March 18. 


Bell Official Tells Price Paid for Western Union Stock— 
Doesn’t Know Bell Investment in New York State. 


Union N. Bethell, vice-president of the New York Telephone 
Company, testifying before the legislative committee, fixed 
the time of the purchase from the Western Union of 18,000 
shares of New York Telephone Company stock as the middle 
of September. “And, what was the price, Mr. Bethell?” asked 
Mr. Page. “That’s the question which Mr. Vail when he was 
examined excused himself from answering, I think,’ said Mr. 
Bethell. “But I will answer it. The price paid was $150.” Mr. 
Page asked him to give some idea as to the investment involved 
in the telephone parties in this state controlled by the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

Mr. Bethell said to prepare such an estimate would take four 
or five months. Assemblyman Merritt, a member of the com- 
mittee, asked Mr. Bethell to explain why it should cost more 
to transmit a man’s voice from Brooklyn to The Bronx than 
to transport his body. Mr. Bethell answered in a flash that the 
cases weren’t parallel, for you had two wires all to yourself 
when you talked, but that when you travel in the subway you 
are a long way from being alone. 

Mr. Bethell denied that his company was averse to compet- 
ing lines in New York City, but said the people who used 
telephones there had themselves protested against competing 
lines when they were proposed some months ago. 

Referring to the up-state Bell companies, “Do you know of 
any instance where local telephone service has been given for 
nothing in order to drive out competition?’ asked Mr. Page. 
“Never for nothing—that is not according to my orders,’ said 
Mr. Bethell. 


Bell Company Tries to Waste Stockholders’ Money in 
Free Service at Butte, Montana. 

Whipped to a standstill in its. attempt to install its service 
in the public schools of the Butte district, the Rocky Moun- 
tain Bell Telephone Company, several weeks after an exclu- 
sive contract had been awarded to the Montana Independent 
Telephone Company, on January 5 submitted to the school 
board a proposition offering free service in the schools during 
the current school year and all of the school year of 1911. 

Each company submitted a rate of $2 a month, but after 
an investigation of the claims of both companies, the school 
board awarded its first general contract to the Independent 
company. Following this action the Bell company came back 
with its please-take-our-service-whether-you-need-it-or-not pro- 
posal. M 

Owing to the fact that the members of the school board 
seem to have been convinced that the Independent company is 
serving in excess of 5,000 subscribers as against a possible 
1,200 Bell constituents, it is believed improbable that the board 
of education will place on the Bell service a value to exceed 
what has been asked—nothing. 

No stronger evidence of the comparative weakness of the 
Bell service could be obtained. 

It would seem in this relation that the ominous No. 23 has 
attached itself to the somewhat besmirched skirts of the Rocky 
Mountain Bell Telephone Company in Butte, Montana. 


Ohio Convention to Open March 18 at Columbus. 
Independent telephone men of Ohio held a meeting at the 
Chittenden Hotel, Columbus, February 4. Plans were laid for 
the annual meeting of the Ohio Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, which will be held at the Hartman Hotel, beginning 
March 18. Frank L. Beam, president of the state association 
and most of the nine vice-presidents, representing the differ- 
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ent districts of the state, were present. Another matter con- 
sidered was the question of legislation which is up before the 
Ohio General Assembly. The bill introduced in the House of 
Representatives by Representative Billingslea was discussed 
and it was decided to oppose it. Frank L. Beam, chairman of 
the legislative committee, was instructed to give attention to 
the matter and report to the executive committee. 

The Billingslea bill, it was pointed out, would be injurious 
to the telephone business in Ohio, through its physical connec- 
tion provision. For example, an office building might incorpo- 
rate a small telephone company to supply the tenants with 
telephones, and demand that the telephone companies serving 
the people in that particular city must connect several trunk 
lines, at the usual cost of business telephones. The law would 
permit this, and this would mean the cutting down of the 
revenues of telephone companies to a large extent. 

Frank A. Davis, recently elected president of the United 
States Telephone Company, was present and assured the tele- 
phone men present that the Morgan properties would remain 
Independent. This statement had the effect of reassuring 
many of the doubting delegates on the question of the attitude 
of managers of these important lines. 


Morgan Reported to Be Extending His Influence. 


A late report from Cincinnati states that J. Pierpont Morgan 
is gradually obtaining control of eight Independent telephone 
companies in the Ohio valley, southern Ohio, and northern 
Kentucky. Through George B. Cox and Judge Lessing of the 
Kentucky Court of Appeals, he has been buying up the stock. 

“Broker Reamy A. Field, who represents Mr. Cox and 
Judge Lessing, says he knows nothing about the matter, but 


Mr. Cox says several banking institutions are working up the 


deal, though they do not know for whom it is being pur- 
chased. 
“Cox says the whole matter is being reported to Judge 
Lessing and that he holds the key to the situation.” 
Se eee ees 
Receiver Appointed for Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph 
Company (Bell). 


William H. Newkirk has been appointed receiver for the 
Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Company operating in the 
vicinity of Jeffersonville and New Albany, Ind., opposite Louis- 
ville, Ky. The action was taken at the instance of Governor 
Marshall, who filed suit in the circuit court at Jeffersonville, 
on behalf of the state of Indiana, to enjoin W. T. Ingram and 
others from operating a poolroom and the telephone company 
from telephoning from Louisville the result of the races. The 


proceeding is unusual, and the first of the kind to include the © 


telephone company with a view of breaking up gambling. 


The Vermont and New Hampshire Convention. 

The tenth convention of the Vermont and New Hampshire 
Independent Telephone Association met at Hale’s Tavern, 
Wells River, Vermont, January 25 and 26. There was a large 
attendance and great interest was manifested on all sides. 

The need of Independent long distance connections was gen- 
erally felt and there was a very interesting discussion upon 
the question. The association as a whole favored the encour- 
agement of the organization of a long distance company to 
connect together the several local companies. A committee 
was appointed to investigate the manner in which such com- 
panies were organized, methods of doing business, etc. There 
is no doubt but that in the near future toll lines will extend 
from the Canadian border to White River Jct. and Laconia. 


The banquet was held Tuesday evening, January 25, after 
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which the following program was carried out: Address of 
Welcome, President C. M. Libby; March—“Independent”— 
piano, B. C. Peters; paper, “Progress of Independent Tele- 
phony,’ E. B. Seeley; paper, “Organization and Legislation,” 
H. B. Howe; reading, Miss Luvia Mann; paper, “Future of 
Independent Telephony,’ Dr. O. D. Eastman; paper, “Inde- 
pendent Telephony in Orleans County,” Herbert L. Moor; 
paper, “Wireless Telephony,’ F. C. Redfield. 

Interesting remarks were made by several of the traveling 
men present and some very helpful suggestions were offered. 

Upon the convention coming to order on Wednesday, January 
26, the report of the Committee on Revising the Constitution 
of the Association was presented. The report was accepted 
and the revised constitution adopted. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted as fol- 
lows: 

C. M. Libby, of South Ryegate, Vt., president; Dr. O. D. 
Eastman, of Woodsville, N. H., vice-president; Mrs. Lena M. 
Owens, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., secretary and treasurer. The 
executive committee appointed by the president consists of the 
president and secretary ex-officio, E. H. Kennedy, of Chelsea, 
VieG lee speare ot Ccorninth. Vit, WD) I) McGuire: of Hard- 
wick, Vt., M. E. Beckley, of Groton, Vt., C. A. Washburn, of 
Corinth, H. L. Moore, of Newport, Vt., and G. R. Andrews, 
of Northfield, Vt. 

The convention was the most enthusiastic and harmonious 
that has been held and the progress and success of the Inde- 
pendent telephone companies in the two states never looked 
brighter. 


Where the Woods Bill Hits the Bell Company in Ohio. 

The Woods public utility bill, designed to give to a state 
board control over railroads, telephone and telegraph com- 
panies, express and other carriers, all corporations to regu- 
late traffic and stock and bond issues in Ohio, would bring 
about interchange of telephone and telegraph business. A 
great fight is being planned against the measure, which is 
reported to have the approval of President Taft, and is the 
majority program measure in the Legislature. In a hearing 
Tuesday before the House Committee J. E. Todd, counsel 
for Independent telephone interests, asked time to study the 
bill. The telephone and telegraph interests will be heard 
in opposition to the bill in a committee hearing February 
21. 

This public utilities bill forbids the holding of stock in 
any other corporation by any corporation operating in Ohio. 

What attitude the Bell interests will take before the com- 
mittee is problematical. The Standard Oil, railway and 
other interests already have voiced their opposition in com- 
mittee hearings. 


New York City Watching Fight on Bell’s Dummy In- 
dependents Across the Hudson. 

Subscribers to Bell service and financial interests in New 

York City have stopped listening to “inspired” stories explain- 

ing why Independents can never succeed, to watch a fight which 
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is already being carried up to the New Jersey Legislature. 
It has long been known to telephone men that the Bell inter- 


‘ests were blocking the approach to New York for bona fide 


Independent lines by the operation of dummy independents in 
Newark and Jersey City, just across the Hudson. But so 
strong was its sense of security that high rates and poor servy- 
ice have aroused the most strenuous opposition to monopoly. 
The Newark Star, which is a leader in the public campaign 
against Bell methods, has been printing facts and figures from 
cities provided with competitive service, and comparison of the 
rates has convinced many subscribers that they are being held 
up shamefully. The following table is printed to show New- 
ark’s telephone rate as compared with nine other cities : 


Unlimited 

Service 

Newark— Per Year. 
Business Rate, (yearly,). 5,100 MBurlalon 5 veces. teat cies vies $ 84.00 
ealis, Jess. than. 16 “ealis® per, ROCHEStEr | cee. ~ occ wna 48.00 
day. $228 per year. Pen Cin Cina tie ses liiee tide ey ove « 100.00 
message, 4 cents, PGES DULS Dieiiersssliatece tate esi gis 125.00 
ERGOT hee ccare cei cietaterttye sate: rset 60.00 

PROVIGEN CCUM. bods ach nae 80.00 

Dib VUOSODH (ars oles aerererds os 60.00 

SVMGUACUSER Dara c a5. « simtetersiarrels 60.00 

TEOTISV ELS IN awe drat coda 96.00 


A resolution to investigate the methods of the telephone 
company, and the subject of competitive service, has been in- 
troduced in the legislature, and promises to be a leading issue 
in the present session. 


Secretary Ware Ought to Get After this Merger. 

“William Johnson, one of the promoters of the Burt County 
Telephone Company, was married January 15 to Miss Edna 
Southwell, one of the ‘centrals’ at the Bell exchange at Lyons,” 
says the Oakland, Nebraska, Index. “The wedding took place 
at the country home of the bride’s father, Thomas Southwell. 
Thus the telephone problem was solved and its solution was 
sealed by a romance joining the lives and fortunes of a repre- 
sentative from each of the telephone companies.” 


Independent Plant at Racine Sold to New York Parties. 


Word comes to TELEPHONY from Racine, Wis., at the hour 
of going to press, that the controlling interest in the Indepen- 
dent telephone exchange at that place has just been sold. The 
sale. was made to New York parties whose names are not 
given out. Further information will be published next week. 


Cuyahoga Going After New Business in Cleveland—Will 

Spend $400,000 This Year. 

The new management of the Cuyahoga Telephone Company 
has stated that it will pursue a very aggressive policy and will 
at once start a campaign for increasing the business of the 
company. The new Princeton exchange will be completed 
about April 1, but it will be possible to put it partially in oper- 
ation late in February. With the completion of this exchange 
it will be possible for the Cuyahoga Telephone Company to 
add 10,000 subscribers. It has been practically decided to ex- 
pend about $400,000 this year in improvements. About $300,000 
of this amount will go towards the construction of a new ex- 


THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF MONOPOLY. 


Reprinted from the January “Bulletin of the Indiana Independent Telephone Association.” 
Monopoly of the telephone by one corporation is impossible because of the nature of the business, impracti- 
cal on account of the ramifications of the service, and unbearable by the people because of the unusual overbear- 


ing, tyrannous and selfish tactics of monopolies in general. 


phone a thing of the past. 


exchanges will endure. 


Practice confirms theory in the foregoing statement. 
pendently owned and operated exchanges throughout the United States. 


These factors alone make monopolization of the tele- 
There are thousands of Inde- 
Their service is satisfactory, and these 


He who is so foolish as to think the Independently owned and operated exchange and 


toll lines will cease to exist or that the principles of Independent telephony will become inoperative is not 
acquainted with the facts and conditions in the telephone world as they exist today. 
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change for the west side to be located somewhere in the 
neighborhood of West 116th street. This will give the com- 
pany room for 6,000 additional subscribers. It is believed that 
this expenditure will cover the needs of the company for the 
next three years. 


W. J. Stadelman Resigns As General Manager of Norfolk 
Long Distance Telephone Company. 


After getting the Norfolk Long Distance Telephone Com- 
pany of Norfolk, Nebraska, thoroughly established and _ go- 
ing ahead as one of the most successful Independent com- 
panies operating in a town ofits size anywhere in the 
country, Mr. W. J. Stadelman has resigned from the office 
of general manager. He has been succeeded by Mr. Thew, 
a competent and efficient telephone man from ‘Cumberland, 
Md. 

Mr. Thew has had some twenty years’ experience in tele- 
phone work and has been an Independent telephone man 
from the inception of the movement. His connection with 
the property will be a valuable asset on account of his 
thoroughly practical knowledge of the business. Mr. Stadel- 
man still retains his interest in the property, and will de- 
vote his time to building up its outside connections, and 
financing Independent properties. 

Mr. Stadelman is well known as an earnest, diligent and 
successful builder and manager of telephone properties, and 
he is personally the sort of man whose connection with the 
Independent telephone movement is highly valued. He has 
a host of friends who wish him the greatest success. 


New Richmond, Wisconsin, to Replace Bell Service by 
Independent. 

War is on between the Wisconsin Telephone Company and 
business men and citizens of New Richmond as a consequence 
of an attempt on part of the company to enforce a new 
schedule of rates, which citizens are fighting as unreasonable. 
The company began removing telephones from business places 
where proprietors refused to pay the advanced rate and the 
business men took a hand. 

At a meeting it was voted unanimously to discontinue tele- 
phone service in all business places. In cases where the com- 
pany refused or failed to remove the telephones service was 
discontinued by removing the receivers from the hooks 

Action was unanimous and also includes many residences. 
It covered all business places, but did not include doctors, 
saw mills, lumber companies and other manufacturing insti- 
tutions. 

The work of organizing a new Independent company is 
now well under way. Connection will be had with Tri-State 
Independent telephone interests. 

Referring to the Bell telephone company the New Richmond 
News takes a vigorous stand, saying telephone service should 
not be “im the hands of a sand-bagging, robber monopoly or 
near-monopoly that pursues the high-handed, arbitrary, public- 
be-damned policies in vogue here and elsewhere, policies which 
are making municipal and government ownership inevitable.’ 


Springfield, Missouri, Seeks to Confiscate 
Alleged Dummy Independent. 

City Attorney J. H. Mason, of Springfield, Mo., recently 
stated that before the May term of the circuit court he would 
file a bill in equity against the stockholders of the Springfield 
Home Telephone Company for the seizure of their property in 
Springfield. The suit will be based on the failure of the com- 
pany to comply with the terms of the franchise granted the 
promoters four years ago. 

It is believed that the company is now controlled by the Bell 
interests, who have prevented the completion of the exchange. 
Only a limited amount of construction has been done, and no 
part of the plant is in operation. ) 


Property of 
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Sunday Telephonic Delivery of Letters in London. 

The unique plan of the London post-office in telephoning the 
contents of letters on Sunday is described by Consul-General 
John L. Griffiths as follows: ; 

There has been for some years more or less complaint of the 
non-delivery of mail on Sundays in London. An arrangement 
has now been made by the British post-office by which letters 
posted in the country on Saturdays can be delivered in London 


-by telephone on Sundays. The new arrangement goes into ef- 


fect immediately. 

When it is desired to have the contents of the letter tele- 
phoned on Sunday it must be inclosed in an envelope addressed 
to the Central Telegraph Office in London, and a broad line 
must be marked across the envelope from top to bottom. 
Postage stamps to the value of three pence (6 cents) for every 
thirty words must be forwarded. The postmaster-general 
states : 

“The new scheme, while giving considerable additional fa- 
cilities to the public to meet those cases of emergency which 
lead to the present limited demand for a Sunday delivery of 
letters in London, will add little or nothing to the amount of 
Sunday attendance by the post-office staff. The telephonists 
and others who will deal with the messages in London must 
in every case be on duty, the telephone exchanges being open 
all Sunday. On the other hand, there will probably be some 
reduction in the force now employed to deliver telegrams and 
express messages on Sundays.” 

It has been the custom to have a Sunday morning delivery 
of mail in England and Wales, outside of London, but not in 
Ireland or Scotland. 

The arrangement that has just been made is the first oppor- 
tunity that the citizens of London will have of receiving, in 


- rather a peculiar way, the contents of letters posted too late 


for the last delivery on Saturday night. It is impossible to 
conjecture to what extent the telephonic delivery of letters will 
be used, as ordinarily the writer of a letter would perhaps not 
desire to make its contents known even to a telegraph opera- 
tor. It necessarily destroys the privacy of a communication, 
but in cases of emergency would probably be employed. 

A further drawback is that it is only applicable where the 
person to whom the letter is sent is a telephone subscriber. 


Ohio Representatives Want State to Force Wires Under 
Ground. : 
Representative Braun, of Franklin County, Ohio, is drafting 
a bill, to be introduced in the Ohio general assembly within a 
short time, which has for its object the placing of all wires 
under ground in all cities of the state. This will mean, in case 
the law is enacted, that all telephone, telegraph, electric light 
and power wires must be placed in conduits to be constructed 
between the street car tracks and under the pavements. A fea- 
ture of the bill is that street car companies must operate their 
cars by current taken from the ground in some manner. 


Automatic Telephony Discussed at Chicago. 

The January joint meeting of the Chicago Section, American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, and the Electrical Section, 
Western Society of Engineers was called ‘to order by W. B. 
Jackson, chairman of the Electrical Section during 1909. Sec- 
retary Warder read the list of nominees for offices of this sec- 
tion for the present year. These were unanimously elected; the 
new officers are: 
vice-chairman; P. B. Woodworth, member of the executive 
committee for three years. Future meetings will be held on 
the fourth Wednesday of each month. 

An illustrated lecture and demonstration on the “Recent De- 
velopments in the Automatic Telephone” was given by Mr. Lee 
Campbell, general superintendent of the Automatic Electric 
Company. 

After a demonstration and inspection of the apparatus, a gen- 
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eral discussion on automatic telephony was opened by C. S. 
Winston, chief engineer of the Kellogg Switchboard and Sup- 
ply Company, Chicago. Regarding the future he said many 
telephone engineers believe that a combination of both the 
manual and automatic systems, either in the semi-automatic or 
automanual forms, will receive much utilization. In the semi- 
automatic type the answering jacks are removed from the 
board and the calls come before the operators progressively 
from one end of the board, thus permitting the employment at 
any part of the day of only enough operators to properly han- 
dle the traffic passing through the office at the time. 

Mr, A. M. Haubrich, western manager of the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company, expressed doubt 
of the possibility of ever substituting automatic equipment 
entirely for the manual systems now in use, first, because of 
the -desirability of keeping some human link in the operating 
mechanism, and, second, because of the great investment now 
tied up in manual switchboards which he thought it would be 
folly to discard. He saw some advantages in the semi-auto- 
matic system, however. 

Frank F, Fowle, consulting engineer, said that the develop- 
ment of the small local branches that require no attendant what- 
ever has effected a saving of some seventy-five per cent in the 
investment in subscribers’ lines and the cable plant. In the full 
manual system about three-fourths of the entire investment: is 
for the wire and cable equipment. The increased cost of the 
automatic switching outfit is made up by the above saving and 
by the saving in operating cost. Among the advantages of 
the automatic system is the opportunity afforded for accurate 
measurement of the traffic. 

T. E. Meyer and M. L. Johnson, of the Automatic Electric 
Company, called attention to other advantages of the automatic 
telephone. One point is the satisfaction that the subscriber has 
in knowing that when he cannot get a certain desired connec- 
tion it is because the line is busy or the party does not an- 
swer; in each case the characteristic signal is heard. The 
seeming difficulty in making tests is not met with in practice. 
Problems associated with toll service, party lines, private 
branch exchanges, etc., have also been solved. 

Messrs. Bellfield, Lake and Bement also participated briefly 
in the discussion, which Mr. Campbell closed by stating that 
the rates in vogue where district stations are used are not 
much different from other similar rates. But the savings ef- 
fected by the district branches permit almost unlimited exten- 
sions without increasing the rates. The depreciation of auto- 
matic equipment has not been determined, but he believes it to 
be small. The switch wipers and contacts receive the greatest 
wear and can be easily replaced at low cost. 


Stromberg-Carlson Company Shows Improvement in Semi- 
Anuual Report. 


The semi-annual report of the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
‘Manufacturing Company shows encouraging conditions and 
improvement of business during the last six months. The sub- 
stantial reduction of liabilities is a noteworthy feature of the 
report, which follows in full: 

To the Stockholders of the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Manufacturing Company: 

Your directors submit herewith a profit and loss account 
covering the six months’ period from July 1 to December 31, 
1909, with a balance sheet showing the financial condition of 
your company at the end of that period. In the absence of 
an actual physical inventory the cost of the goods sold during 
this six months’ period and the resultant value of merchandise 
on hand have been established by using the company’s cost 
records. As these records have been proven closely accurate 
by the result of two previous physical inventories, your direc- 
tors. believe that the statements herewith submitted show, with 
substantial accuracy, the true financial position of your com- 
pany. Upon the completion of the annual inventory of June 
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30, 1910, an audited balance sheet and statement of earnings 
for the year will be submitted. 

Your attention is called to the continuel improvement in the 
financial condition of your company, as evidenced by the re- 
duction of notes payable from $775,000 at June 30, 1909, to 
620,000 at December 30, 1909—a total reduction of liabilities 
during the period of $115,000—and by the increased earnings 
for the past six months. 

Your directors feel encouraged with the improvement which 
has been made in the affairs of your company, and hope for 
still further substantial progress during 1910. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

F. N. Kondolf, President. 
W. Roy McCanne, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Rochester, N. Y., January 31, 1910. 


Condensed Balance Sheet—Dec. 31, 1909. 


ASSETS. 
Real estate, buildings, plant, machinery, etc., less 
reserves for depreciation and accrued renewals ....$1,255,293 83 
*Stock of raw materials, supplies, work in progress 


and finished product (less reserve) .............. 1,086,450 75 
Investments in telephone companies (less reserve).. 545,979 76 
Notes receivable of telephone companies (less re- 

SONVG)IM Ahad 6 Ber etre reretsteretere coats ebcietet a = acctisle gees 0 ls.o%eie 591,575.36 
Accounts receivable (less reserve) ............-..0- 891,825 20 
OEIC Jolerayal Nakehayel) esate) Shay joe valde! Ge ogoune odo doDererom en oO ne 34,772 02 
Unexpired insurance emen tere sete: trated eiers rere, cuerd) sar ec-aboae< 5,848 43 


$3,911,745 35 


LIABILITIES 
Capital stock: 
‘TRreverry. Gage a-cepetetos retreat $1,500,000 00 
* COMMON | ae/edhattanielel eateries $4,500,000 00 


Held in company’s treasury 3,000,000 00 1,500,000 00 


Total Stock ROUtStATICIM 2 ers teiace ste siecle sie 'sichole + <isie ies vo, $3,000,000 vo 


Mortgage on Chicago real estate, due Jan. 1, 1911.. 80,000 00 
Notes)! Daya De Sierras thts tetreraletant oetaiels are Bheie aisie'ele:c.eveld wis e.'e 620,000 00 
Accounts payable (including accrued wages) ......... 41,310.54 
Surplus) as! pers annexed eacCCOUMti iy veces sc ccs sc ctsime 170,434 81 


$3,911,745 35 


PROFIT AND LOSS AND SURPLUS ACCOUNT—DEC. 31, 1909. 
Balancerabe! Une mono UO meres tterelecsieimisis staves le/ciefeisic.ne tp ee" « $136,898 15 
*Net income for six months ending Dec. 31, 1909, after 
deducting expenditures for ordinary repairs and 
maintenance amounting to $16,339.76....... $85,779.57 


Deduct—provision for depreciation and 
ACCEUEd) “TEMS Walser resists cele aiel ol ei a/civieie ae 30,930 41 
Net earnings for six months............ $54,849 16 
uess—Interest 7.Onmy TOamS eects ole l ere ties oe sie 21,312 50 


Net profit for six months ending Dec. 31, 1909........ 33,536 66 


Surplus at Dec. 31, 1909, as per balance sheet ...... $170,434 81 
*In the absence of an actual physical inventory, the cost of 
the goods sold during this six months period and the resultant 
value of merchandise on hand have been established by using 
the company’s cost records. 
yAuthorized and issued. 


The Board of Directors is as follows: William A. E. 
Drescher, F. C. Goodwin, Abram J. Ktaz, Frank N. Kondolf, 
W. Roy McCanne, Edward W. Peck, George W. Todd, Al- 
brecht Vogt, J. Foster Warner. 

Executive Committee: William A. E. Drescher, Abram J. 
Katz, Frank N. Kondolf, Edward W. Peck, Albrecht Vogt. 

Officers: Frank N. Kondolf, president; Edward W. Peck, 
vice-president; W. Roy McCanne, secretary and treasurer; 
Wesley M. Angle, assistant secretary and assistant treasurer ; 
J Edmund Cooper, auditor. 


Wayside Pay Stations. 


The Home Telephone Company of Michigan is advertising 
its proposed wayside system extensively. The company proposes 
to erect stations on pole in different parts of Detroit, and with 
the use of one of its pocket telephones, weighing eight ounces, 
it will be possible for subscribers to connect with their homes 
or places of business from where they may be. It is thought, 
at this writing, that stations will be placed on every other street 
corner. 
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Breathing Exercises for Operators. 
A sensational item has been going the rounds of the daily 
press in various sections of the country under the caption— 


“Phone girls in training; acquire operatic voices; Albany (New 


York) young women who say ‘number, please, are taking deep 
breathing lessons with profit.” 

The facts which led to this ingenious write-up under the 
startling headlines are sufficiently interesting to bear retelling. 

Superintendent Anderson of the department of traffic, York 
Telephone Company, of Albany, stated to TELEPHONY’s local 
representative that when he was manager of the telephone ex- 
change in Paterson, N. J., a short time ago he introduced dur- 
ing the winter months a short breathing time each morning for 
the benefit of the operators. During this period the windows of 
the room were thrown wide open, the girls were allowed to 
stand up, and encouraged to take exercise in deep breathing 
and in addition would stretch their arms and limbs to relieve 
the stiffness due to sitting long in one position. After a few 
minutes of these hygienic exercises the operators resumed their 
seats at the board. The plan worked so well in Paterson that 
it was introduced by managers of, other offices in New Jersey, 
including Montclair, with beneficial results. When Superintend- 
ent Anderson came to Albany he introduced this winter the 
same system he had employed in Paterson, N. J. 

A distorted report of the exercises reached some representa- 
tives of the local press through the girls in the office, and from 
this source comes the story that is now traveling so far. The 
system is in use-only during the winter months, and, as writ- 
ten above, is only a simple hygienic measure. 


Dancing Party at Sandusky, Ohio. 


One of the most enjoyable events of the social season at 
Sandusky, Ohio, was the dancing party given by employes of 
the Sandusky Telephone Company last Saturday. The hall was 
beautifully decorated in red, white and blue, and the Independ- 
ent Shield was everywhere in evidence. From the chandelier 
in the center to all parts of the room were festoonings ofthe 
patriotic colors and suspended from these were myriads of 
small shields above the gay party of dancers. 

The program, which appeared on the reverse side of a 
Shield, was as follows: 

HELLO, CENTRAL. 


CLE eer NENG 


Grand March & Two Step 

Waltz ‘Number Please’’ 

Two Step ‘‘Long Distance’ 

Circle Two Step ‘‘708-Line’s 
Busy”’ 

Waltz ‘‘Messenger Sent”’ 

Schottische ‘Drop A Nickel’ 

Two Step ‘Call Again Please’’ 

Waltz “I'll Ring Again” 


Two Step “Don’t Hear You” 
German ‘‘Don’t Answer” 
Waltz “Your Party’s Out” 
Two Step “O. K. on Test’ 
Virginia Reel “‘No. 519 Please’”’ 
Two Step ‘3 Minutes’’ 

Dip Schottische ‘‘No Report” 
Waltz ‘“‘No Phone” . 

Two Step “Hang Up” 


Two Step “‘There’s Your Party”’ 
Waltz Mazurka ‘‘Cross Ring”’’ 


Waltz ‘‘405-R” 


Cabling Under River Provided Instead of Switchboard. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the Rensselaer Home 
Telephone Company of Rensselaer, N. Y., a contract was made 
with the Albany Home Telephone Company to do the switch- 
ing for the Rensselaer company which operates across the 
river from Albany. At present the number of Independent 
telephones in Rensselaer is small, but the business there is 
rapidly increasing, and is so closely related to that of Albany 
that better service is given by switching on one board. To do 
this the lines of the Rensselaer company are carried across the 
‘Hudson river in a submarine cable. 


Insects Compel Heavy Installation of Underground Cable 
at Manila, P. I. 

Permission has been granted by the municipal board of 
Manila, P. I., to the Philippine Islands Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company to lay underground cable conduit. 

Manager Noble, of the telephone company, recently stated 
that a general underground system will be laid in the city. Mr. 
Noble says the company is experiencing a great deal of diffi- 


culty in keeping some of its lines always in working order 
owing to the destructiveness of insects which are constantly 
attacking the exposed cables. At exposed parts the pests at- 
tack a cable, and when the rain comes the hole is filled with 
water and results in a short circuit which cannot be easily 
found. 


Stopping Use of Bad Language Over the Telephone in 
Copenhagen. 

A recent cable dispatch from Copenhagen states that exas- 
perated telephone users who have been indulging in harsh lan- 
guage to the hello girls have been brought to book by the tele- 
phone administration.. 

At first the identification of offenders was difficult and then 
a phonograph apparatus was installed at the central exchange 
which recorded all unseemly language. ; 

Some of the worst offenders were summoned to the direc- 
tors’ office and when they denied the charge were convicted by 
the exact repetition of their own voices. 


United Home, of Ludington, Michigan, Has Advanced 
Rapidly. 


Vol. 19, No. ? 


During the three years and a half in which the United Home 


Telephone Company of Ludington, Mich., has been organized, 
reports of continued growth have been made. There has been 
an increase of 50 per cent in the number of subscribers over 
the number on the books of former companies. Not only has 
the company grown in size but is is operated at a profit, as is 
evidenced by the dividends paid recently. The company has 
increased its capital stock from $200,000 to $300,000. The suc- 
cess of the company is a tribute to Manager Thomas Bromley, 


lite 


Montclair, New Jersey, Investigating Bell Rates. 

Mayor Crawford, of Montclair, N. J., eleven miles from New 
York City, has requested the law committee of the Town Coun- 
cil, which consists of Councilmen Charles H. Hartshorne, Ralph 
W. Grout, Henry E. Wrensch, Jr., and Thomas P. Alworth, 
to investigate the matter of telephone rates between Montclair 
and other municipalities. The mayor believes that Montclair 
is being discriminated against. 
call from Orange to Newark is five cents, while Montclair is 
charged ten cents for subscribers and fifteen cents in pay sta- 
tions. 


Another Wireless Installation in the Stock Selling Cam- 
paign. 

Advertisements have been appearing in the Columbus, Ohio, 
papers to the effect that the Collins wireless telephone would 
be installed on the fifth floor of the new First National Bank 
Bldg. by the Collins Wireless Telephone Company and the 
public was invited to drop in and see the operations of the 
wonderful instrument. It was reported that it was a plan to 
sell stock in the company. 


Oil Business Produces Rapid Telephone Growth. 

A dispatch from Fullerton, California, calls attention to the 
rapid growth of the telephone business there as the oil indus- 
try has developed in the various Fullerton tields. A few years 
ago when the first line was built from the Olinda oil district 
there were only four or five telephone subscribers out there to 
the local exchange. The Pacific States Telephone Company has 
extended its line to the various fields and now has over 200 
subscribers in the Fullerton oil well districts. If the industry 
continues to increase it is said the company will be compelled 
to place a central office in one of the oil well districts in the 
near future. This is but one example out of hundreds of cases 
where the telephone business has grown many times more 
rapidly than the most enthusiastic builders dreamed was pos- 
sible when the first lines were installed. 


He says that a charge for a . 


Queries on Theory and Practice 


telephony. 


Running Down a Cut-Out. 

We have a line six miles long, No. 14 galvanized wire, me- 
tallic circuit, which cuts out without any reason so far that we 
have been able to discover. This line has been measured out 
and tests clear, it has been carefully gone over so as to locate 
any “shorts,’? and none found, the telephone has been changed 
and all wire put in new from telephone to line ,and still no im- 


provement. This trouble has been more or less noticeable for 
the past five months. Formerly the line was used as a party 
line and the only box that cut out was the farthest from the 
exchanges, and it would cut out when the subscribers on the 
line were talking to each other. It was then a four party line, 
but the complaint always came from the same box, and now 
that it is a private line the trouble still exists, the subscriber 
having it as a private line, being the one who had the trouble 
when it was a party line. When it cuts out all that is necessary 
to do to clear the trouble is to pull the hook switch down, and, 
it will immediately clear up, though it may return again in 
thirty seconds, when another pull on the switch corrects the 
trouble. It seems,to clear as soon as the current is removed 
from the line. 


We are in receipt of your kind letter of suggestions of the 
6th, and beg to apologize for our delay in answering, but we 
have been waiting so as to give the line a careful examination, 
and regret to say that the trouble still exists, though on some 
calls it will not “‘cut out” at all. We have had the line meas- 
ured and the wire chief reports that the line tests clear. We 
feel now that it must be a line trouble, as the instrument, a 
desk set, is in perfect order. When it was a party line the 
trouble was always with the fourth telephone, and it would cut 
out when station three and four were talking so that both par- 
ties could neither hear nor be heard; but when station three 
talked to one or two they had no trouble. It seems to cut out 
more when there is a strong wind blowing, but there is no place 
where the wires have enough slack to come together and make a 
“short”. The trouble may possibly be a little worse at night and 
the early part of the morning, though there is hardly any per- 
ceptible difference, 


If as is usual the line is a bridging line, the trouble could 
not be caused by the two line wires swinging together, for that 
‘would affect all the telephones on the line. It points to a 
swinging “open” rather than a “short.” Are all your jumper 
joints soldered? Is every joint between copper and iron 
soldered? Test for it by putting battery on the line at the 
central office, and listening at different points along the line. 

Also, the fact that changing’ the telephone instrument did 
not cure the evil is not absolute proof that the telephone was 
not at fault, for it often occurs that the same fault will exist 
in two instruments. The point in changing instruments is to 
note the action of the telephone removed, when placed in 
service elsewhere also when subjected to rigorous tests and 
examination in the shop. Whether in telephone or line, a 
trouble of this nature can be found by “camping on its trails 
There are no mysteries. 

Your last letter suggests some perplexing troubles we have 
seen which were finally run down in the subscriber’s drop. 
Listen across the subscriber’s telephone terminals with a re- 
ceiver connected in series with a couple of dry cells, and have 
a man give each section of the drop wire a good pull and 
shake. A scratchy noise will show a concealed open. 


Copper Wire Above Railways. 

We have several crossings where our line runs over the rail- 
way right-of-way. Should the copper wire over the right-of- 
way be run to the second pole each side of track, or just to the 
first pole, and dead ended on double arms? 

It is not likely that you will have any trouble if you run 


the copper wire to the first pole on each side of the track, dead 
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Subscribers may submit for answer in this department any questions on practical telephone topics, such as 
construction, circuits, electrical theory, troubles, operating, traffic, costs, records, business methods, etc. 
The answer to each question will be furnished by a man recognized as expert in that particular branch of 


In case the answer cannot be published it will be forwarded by mail. No charge is made for this service, and 
subscribers are encouraged to consult us freely and frequently. 
In every case a thoroughly complete description of local conditions is required to insure a satisfactory answer. 


end on double arms, and head guy the pole toward the rail- 
way. The only reason for using copper is to prevent the cor- 
rosive action of vapors in the engine smoke, which cuts out 
iron. This would probably not be felt seriously beyond the 
first pole, as the breaks usually occur just above the track. If 
you have to use an especially tall pole next the track, how- 
ever, it would be well to run copper to the second pole, which 
in this case would have to be equipped with double arms, and 
head guyed. The latter precaution will save your line from 
coming down if any accident does happen to the wires over 
the track, and will relieve these wires from tension. 


oo 


Noise in Induction Coil and Condenser. 


Will you please explain why a buzzing sound is heard from 
a W. E. No. 13 induction coil in on the howler circuit, when the 
circuit is being used, and also a like noise heard from a con- 
denser, that we have cut across machine terminals (4 m. f. ca- 
pacity), to cut down line induction. The noise from the induc- 
tion coil is much louder than that heard from condenser. 


In the case of the transformer, of which the induction coil 
is one type, two causes for noise have been assigned. Ist, 
loose clamping of the laminations, or fine wire making up the 
iron core. 

2nd. Molecular movement due to rapid reversals of the 
magnetism of the iron core. This is reduced by using a bet- 
ter quality of iron, one in which it requires less effort to re- 
verse the magnetism. 

The sound in the condenser is caused by a slight move- 
ment of the conducting plates (tinfoil sheets) if any spot 
happens to be a little free. Two plates charged with electric- 
ity of opposite polarity are attracted toward each other. The 
rapid charging and discharging of the pilates may cause a slight 
movement, which manifests itself as sound. 

Jc od ¢ ile ee 
Capacity of Condensers. 


On page 130 of Miller’s American Telephone Practice it is 
stated that “the capacity of a condenser varies inversely as 
square of the distance between the plates.’ Is this correct? 


The formula for the capacity of a parallel plate condenser is 


BA RIE Atte KK: 
Cc = —— or C = —— —— in microfarads 
47d 9x10° 11310000 d 
in which A = area of one plate in square centimeters ™ = 
2.1416, d = distance plates are apart in centimeters, K = 


dielectric constant, which for paraffine is about 2.15. From 
this it is seen that the capacity varies inversely as the distance 
between the plates and not the square. See Standard Hand- 
book for Electrical Engineers, section 3, paragraph 208. 


Cross-Talk Between Parallel Grounded Lines. 


Would the cross-talk between two ground return lines, run- 
ning parallel for fifteen miles, at a distance of sixty feet, be 
loud enough to be objectionable? 


As to whether the cross-talk between the two 15-mile ground 
return lines 60 feet apart will be objectionable or not depends 
on local conditions. This case is on the border line between 
the two extremes. Taking all conditions into consideration 
it is not likely that it will be loud enough to cause inconven- 
ience if you have a good ground at every instrument and the 
central office. 


Manufacturing Progress 


New Quarters for the Belden Manufacturing Company. 

The Belden Manufacturing Company has just moved into 
its new factory at Twenty-third street and Western avenue, 
Chicago, which is an ideal location for manufacturing pur- 
poses, owing to the railroad facilities. 
the building so that carload shipments may be handled direct 


The New Factory of the Belden Manufacturing Company. 


and the Illinois Northern Railroad, which receives freight for 
al! the lines entering Chicago, is located but two blocks away. 

The building is of the mill type construction and is equipped 
with a sprinkler system, while all windows are of wire glass. 
It is divided into two sections by a fire wall and all the doors 
are fireproof. 

The general offices are located on the second floor, as are 
also the shipping and stock rooms. The other floors of the 
building are devoted to manufacturing purposes, thus getting 
the noisy machinery away from the offices. 

The machinery is laid out so as to give the best possible ar- 
rangement of light and space. It is the company’s aim to 
employ all modern devices so as to make its products not 
only first class in every respect, but its prices the lowest. 
Hence an inspection of the factory will reveal many labor- 
saving devices. 

The new quarters of the company are double the size of its 
former building, 27 West Michigan street, and its manufactur- 
ing facilities are superior in every way. Thus the company 
is prepared to serve its customers promptly and efficiently with 
its well known line of cordage, webbing, sleeving, etc., magnet, 
resistance, switchboard, jumper, annunciator, and, in fact, all 
kinds of wire used in interior telephone work. 


The Washington Headquarters Not Destroyed. 

In a recent issue of TLELPHONY, appeared an item regarding 
the destruction by fire of the National Electrical Supply Com- 
pany’s plant. This item should have referred to the company’s 
plant at Alexandria, Virginia, where it has been manufactur- 
ing insulator pins. The company’s commodious quarters, em- 
bracing a general store, offices, and two warehouses at Wash- 
ington are still there and doing business on their usual exten- 
sive scale. Furthermore, TELEPHONY is informed that, since 
the fire, arrangements have been made with another mill at 
Roundhill, Virginia, for the manufacture of the firm’s insula- 
tor pins, so that its business even in this particular line will 
not be affected in the least. 


CENTURY TELEPHONE CONSTRUCTION ComPpANY, Buffalo, N. 
Y., has just issued Bulletin 14A which covers a part of its 
line of magneto telephone instruments. Descriptions are given 
of the platinum electrode transmitter as well as the parts used 
in its assembly. Bracket arms, induction coils and all the 
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A track comes into - 


various parts used in a magneto telephone are described and 
most of them illustrated. The company is now located in 
its new factories, Elwood Ave., Buffalo, which are equipped 
with the most modern machinery and appliances for turning 
out high grade telephone apparatus. 


Fire Alarm Service Advertised in Rochester Telephone 
Directory. 

The Rochester Telephone Company has just issued its semi- 
annual directory, embracing a departure from past rules, in 
that it contains two pages of advertising. The space is de- 
voted to presenting the merits of the telephone fire alarm sys- 
tem installed by the Denio General Electric Company. The 
latest installation of the telephone firm alarm is at the Brick 
Church Institute where $1,000 has been devoted to this type of 
fire protection. Fire detecting wires are placed through every 
room and clothes press, and should fire start, the alarm would 
be sounded in the building as well as over the telephone wire 
to fire headquarters. 

Salamanca, New York, which uses the telephone firm alarm 
as a municipal system, this week ordered 14 more boxes to be 
placed about this village of 5,500 population, making 24 it will 
then have. 


Changes in Kellogg Sales Staff. 

Mr. C. D. Boyd has been appointed Michigan representative 
of the Kellogg Swtchboard & Supply Co., with headquarters 
at Grand Rapids, Mich. He has a wide acquaintance among 
the telephone interests of the Central States. 

Mr. O. Morsman has been transferred from the Michigan 
territory to the newly created Rocky Mountain district. 

Mr. B. Woodbury has been transferred from Minnesota to 
Ohio, with headquarters at Columbus. : 

Mr. E. G. Lawrence has been appointed Minnesota repre- 
sentative. 

Mr. G. A. Joy has been appointed sales engineer for the 
territory west of Chicago, IIl. 


A New Fan Motor. 
The Farr Telephone & Construction Supply Company, of 
Chicago, has just put on the market a small motor of 1-30 


The New Farr Fan Motor. 


horsepower, which can be run by 110 volt, direct-current and 
60-cycle, 110-volt alternating current. It runs an 8-inch fan 
suitable for operating rooms and booths and can be used for 
winding coils. When operating as a fan motor it is pro- 
vided with three speeds. The motor can also be used for run- 
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ning lathes, window displays, advertising devices, or as a 
toy motor. It consumes about the same amount of current 
as one 8-candle-power lamp, weighs 414 pounds and is 5 inches 
high. 


Stromberg-Carlson Booklet on Intercommunicating 
Systems. 

The method of using and installing an intercommunicating 
system, and the appearance of the equipment, exterior and in- 
terior, are set forth in the new bulletin on “Intercommunicat- 
ing Telephones” for residences, offices, factories, banks, hospi- 
tals and public buildings, which is issued by the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

The details of this company’s switch and special telephones, 
when such are required for this type of service, are generally 
familiar to operating men, as they have been on the market 
for some time and exhibited frequently at conventions, etc., 
where they have always attracted favorable attention. The 
booklet gives useful information about intercommunicating 
telephones which should prove an aid to the exchange man- 
ager in selling these systems. Intercommunicating systems are 
a by-product of regular exchange work which are not sufficient- 
ly developed in most towns. They are good revenue producers 
when the best apparatus is obtained and properly installed. The 
fact that they have in some quarters fallen into discredit has 
been due solely to the use of low grade switches, cable and 
telephones, and cheap or careless workmanship. 


Random Paragraphs. 
WESTINGHOUSE STORAGE BatrTery Co. experienced a costly 


blaze last Sunday, practically all of its plant at Boonton, N. J., 
being destroyed. The damage is estimated at about $240,000. 


FioripA Tire & LumBer Co., of which J. B. Eccleston is 
manager, recently purchased 20,442 acres of heart pine timber 
in Florida, and expects to begin producing from same shortly 
large quantities of cross-arms, poles, etc. 


Eucene HeErsert, president and manager of the Huron Rub- 
ber Company, died at his home in Cleveland recently. 


Tue MassAcHuseEtTts ELectric MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
of West Lynn, Mass., is now housed in a fine new factory, 
and manager H. S. Williston is prepared to furnish the tele- 
phone and electrical trade promptly with a high grade of mag- 
net wire. 


Ketitoce SwitcuHpoArp & Supplty Co., Chicago and Kansas 
City, Mo., will supply the poles to be uséd in the system now 
being constructed by the Anderson County Home Telephone 
Company at Garnett, Kansas. 


C. H. BrowneELL, who is widely known in the telephone field 
as a manufacturer of telephone booths at Peru, Ind., has also 
acquired the plant of the Electric Manufacturing Company of 
that city. It is understood that considerable new equipment 
will be installed and that the plant will be operated in full 
force in the near future. It makes a specialty of porcelain 
work, such as insulators of various types; also brass parts and 
specialties. 


CARBOLINEUM Woop PRESERVING Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., 
has just issued a very handsome twelve-page folder descrip- 
tive of its method of treating telephone poles, cross arms, 
pins, brackets, etc., with Avenarius Carbolineum. This pam- 
phlet contains a number of very strong testimonials from tele- 
phone companies, and will be of interest to all who want 
to employ up-to-date methods in construction and maintenance. 


es LE PAO Ney 
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It will be sent free upon application to the Carbolineum Wood 
Preserving Company at Milwaukee. 


AMERICAN STEEL Works Company, of Boston, Mass., has 
recently brought out an extension telephone arm, styled “The 
Peerless Fonarm.” This arm is made in three sections and 
its three tubes telescope into each other. It comes in either 
enameled or nickle-plated style. Descriptive matter can be 
had by addressing the manufacturers. 

Automatic ELrecrric CoMPANY, Chicago, IJl., announces that 
a contract has just been closed for a 3,450-line automatic 
equipment, including switches and telephones, to be installed 
for the Home Telephone Company, South Bend, Ind. President 
Thorward is to carry on extensive improvements this spring. 
The entire equipment of the South Bend Telephone Company, 
which is now partly manual and partly automatic, will be made 
full automatic. The company is at present operating 900 lines 
with automatic equipment, and the new equipment for 3,450 
lines will displace the present automatic equipment and the 
manual equipment now in use. The entire installation is to be. 
made in an additional story to be erected on the South Bend 
Times building adjoining the present Home telephone building. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., has received an order for cable to be used in 
the construction of the Anderson County Home Telephone 
Company’s system in Garnett, Kansas. 


A new establishment for the manufacture of interior flexi- 
ble conduit is to be established in Chelsea, Mass., by Mr. 
Wilson, who was formerly connected with the American Cir- 
cular Loom Co. 


L. M. Ericsson TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING Co., of 
Buffalo, N. Y., was awarded the contract for the switchboard 
and telephones to be used by the Anderson County Home 
Telephone Company of Garnett, Kansas. 


STANDARD EartH AuGER Company, 1128 Newport avenue, 
Chicago, has just issued a new catalogue descriptive of the 
Standard earth augers, which are already well known by many 
telephone companies. F. H. Chase, president of the concern, 
writes TELEPHONY that he would like to place a copy of the 
new catalogue, which is handsomely illustrated, in the hands 
of every telephone company in the United States this season. 
The “Standard” auger has a special attachment, enabling 
operators to dump the earth quickly and easily after it is 
brought to the surface. 


A. Enestrom, who for fifteen years was with the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company in charge of its 
repair and assembling departments has organized the Engstrom 
Electric & Manufacturing Company and opened an establish- 
ment at 309-313 South Clinton street, Chicago. The new 
concern will make a specialty of repair work and rebuilding 
telephone apparatus. It also will make switchboard transmit- 
ters, operators’ receivers, and sundry other specialties. 


Ture Union Etecrric CompaNny’s retail store at 414 Wood 
Street, Pittsburg, was destroyed by fire on December 31. New 
quarters have just been opened by the company at 418 Wood 
Street. 


THe DIAMOND RUBBER COMPANY has transferred its insulated 
wire and cable department at Chicago from 211 Lake Street to 
1523-31 Michigan Avenue, which is the reguiar branch office 
of the Diamond Rubber Company. There is to -be carried on 
hand at this new address, for direct shipment from Chicago, 
a complete line of insulated wire and cable. 


Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state. 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 


PERSONAL. 


ED. L. BARBER was in Chicago this week on his way back 
to Ohio after an extended visit to the Pacific Coast. Mr. 
Charles L. Norton of Cleveland accompanied him. 


MRS. CATHERINE KIRBY, chief operator of the Columbus 
Citizens Telephone Company of Columbus, Ohio, who has held 
that position for nine years, and possibly one of the best known 
chief operators in Ohio, has resigned her position to make her 
home in Fredericktown, Ohio. The position has been filled by 
Miss Elizabeth McGovern. Mrs. Kirby took up the work of chief 
operator of the Columbus company, shortly after its incorpora- 
tion, and her work was always very efficient. 


MR. H. C. SLEMIN, manager of Sales and Advertising of the 
Stromberg, Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co., Rochester, was prominent 
among the Rochester boosters who attended the meeting and din- 
ner of the affiliated Ad Clubs of Rochester, Cleveland, Detroit, 
and Buffalo, at the latter city on Jan. 22 . Mr. Slemin is a mem- 
ber of the committee on publicity of the Rochester Chamber of 
Commerce, and finds time among his many other duties to help 
in a general way to make Rochester as pleasant and busy a 
place as it deserves to be. His work in contributing to the up- 
building of one of the city’s chief industries is evidently attract- 
ing attention to his ability at home as well as abroad. 


NEW COMPANIES. 


EASTON, ILL.—The Easton Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital stock of $2,000. The 
incorporators are J. S. McKinley, C. W. Kennedy and A. Tomlin. 


EL PASO, ILL.—The Farmers’ Enterprise Mutual Telephone 
Company has been granted a charter, the capital stock being 
placed at $800. The incorporators are John W. Pleasants, Thomas 
Enwrigth and Ira Stine. 


GREENVILLE, ILL.—The Bond County Telephone & Telegraph 
Company has been chartered with a capital stock of $43,020, $30 
par value, by Albert J. Parsons, Archie M, Keith and Chas. D. 
Hoiles. Both telephone and telegraph lines will be operated by 
the company. W. B. Mann, general counsel the Central Union 
Telephone Company, Indianapolis, Ind., is the attorney. 


SULLIVAN, IND.—After an announcement of an increase in 
rates by the Sullivan Telephone Company, a number of business 
men joined in forming a telephone company and have asked the 
city for a franchise to construct and operate a telephone system. 
The board of county commissioners will be asked for a franchise 
in the county. 

MILLVILLE, IA.—The Millville Farmers’ Telephone Company 
has filed articles of incorporation. The capital stock is placed at 
$9,900 and the incorporators are George Friedman, John A. 
Smith, M. C. Miller, G. W. Welsh, John H. Becker, John Livings- 
ton and others. 

Leon Pettigill and John Drugan, of Monmouth, and Frank Morse, 
of Greene. 


McCOOK, NEB.; (Red Willow county.)-—The McCook Telephone 
Company is the name of a new company organized with a $10,000 
capital stock by Harry Barbazett, J. W. Hatfield and J, E. Kelley. 


BARRINGTON, N. H.—The Barrington and Strafford Telephone 
Company has filed articles of incorporation with the secretary 
of state. 

CEDARVALE, OKLA.—C. A. Minson, of Driscoll, is one of a 
number interested in the incorporation of a new telephone com- 
pany—The New State Mutual Telephone Company. The capital 
stock is placed at $10,000. 


GRACEMONT, OKLA.—The Gracemont and Aney Telephone 
Company is the name of a new company organized by T. M. 
Franklin, E. C. Luchan and H. EH. Horwedel. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—An Independent telephone com- 
pany has: been organized by Hugene A. Barnes, Charlton Barber 
and Ross N. Lillard. The company is capitalized at $500,000. 

WAYNOKA, OKLA.—The Waynoka Local and Long Distance 
Telephone Company has been chartered with a $10,000 capital 
stock, by L. B. Collins, N. J. Collins and others. 

CLEONA, PA. (Lebanon Co.)—The Cleona, Bismark and Fon- 
tana Rural Telephone & Telegraph Company is the name of a 
new telephone company which has filed articles of incorporation. 
Abraham B. Horst, Annville, Pa., is the treasurer. A. B. Horst, 
M. A. Meyer and H. B. Horst, of Annville, and G. Holzapfel, of 
Cleona, are the directors. The company is capitalized at $5,000, 
of which $500 has been paid in. 

HARRISBURG, PA.—A new company which has filed applica- 
tion for a charter is the Gold Telegraph & Telephone Company of 
Gold, Potter County. The capital stock is $5,000, par value $25, of 


which $500 is paid in. H. M. White, of Ulysses, Pa., is the 
treasurer, and the directors are: F. H. Langdon, New Field; A. 
V. White, New Field; W. D. Smith, Genesee; H. M. White, 


Ulysses, and W. M. Grover, New Field. 


BOWDLE, S. D.—The Spring Lake Farmers’ Telephone Com- 
pany, with a capital stock of $1,000, has been incorporated by 
Thomas Murray, president; Bowdle, S. D.; August Erbe, vice- 
president, Bowdle; Joseph Stangl, treasurer, Java, and H. J. 
Woisnak, secretary, Java. 


PIERRE, S. D.—Recently charters have been granted various 
telephone companies in the state to do a general telephone busi- 
ness as follows: Riverside Rural Telephone Company of Hud- 
son; Mount Pleasant Telephone Company of Clark, and Pleasant 
Lake & Dudley Telephone Company, Stickney, S. D. 


CLEAR CREEK, W. VA. (Raleigh Co.)—The secretary of state 
has issued charters of incorporation to the Clear Fork Telephone 
Company. The capital stock is $5,000, and the incorporators are 
J. W. McGinnis, G. H. Williams, K. M. Jarrell and E. G. Lilly, 
of Clear Creek, and Elijah Stover, Sanford William, Daniel F. 
Workman and others, of Artie, W. Va. 


LOYAL, WIS.—The Clark County Telephone Company is the 
name of a company granted a charter recently. A. W. Hales, 
M. F. Doyle, and C. H. Brown are the incorporators, and the 
capital is placed at $4,000. 


MADISON, WIS.—The South Greenville Farmers’ Telephone 
Company of Greenville has filed articles of incorporation. The 
company has a capital stock of $7,200. The incorporators are 
Louis Pingle, J. H. Schneider and Albert Mass. 


FINANCIAL. 

JONESBORO, ARK.—A semi-annual dividend of 15 per cent 
has been declared payable by the People’s Telephone Company of 
Lake City. : 

LAKE CITY, ARK.—The People’s Teleplione Company declared 
a dividend of 15 per cent at the recent meeting. This company 
has all of its capital stock paid in. 


LYLE, MINN.—The Lyle Telephone Company declared payable 
to its stockholders a dividend of 6 per cent. The company is re- 
ported to be in very good condition. 3 
“PLEASANTON, NEB.—At the annual meeting of the Buffalo 
County Telephone Company stockholders voted to increase the 
capital stock from $5,000 to $10,000. . 

ELIZABETH, N. J.—The Hudson & Middlesex Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, which has applied for a franchise to run 
through this town, has increased its capixval stock from $250,000 
to $1,000,000. 


WOOSTER, OHIO.—The Wayne County Telephone Company 
has increased its capital stock from $100,000 to $125,000. 

STUART, OKLA.—The A. C. McAnally & Bros. Telephone 
Company has increased its capital stock trom $500 to $2,500. 

PLYMOUTH, WIS.—The Plymouth Telephone Company has 
decided to increase its capital stock from $1,000 to $6,000, and has 
amended its charter to that effect. 


FRANCHISES. 

ROSALIE, WASH.—An application has been filed by J. H. Van 
Dyke, David Cross and M, A. Phelps for a telephone, telegraph 
and electric appliance franchise for a perivd of twenty-five years. 
The company desires to ‘install a telephone system in the city 
and free telephones will be installed in the city hall, fire station 
and public schools. 

ILOILO, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—The Bryan, Landon Com- 
pany of Cebu and Idoilo, P.I., has been granted a telephone fran- 
chise by the Island of Panay. Through the company’s Chicago 
representative a two-hundred drop switchboard has been ordered 
and will be installed in Iloilo. 


CONSTRUCTION. 

CLINTON, ILL.—The National Telephone & Hlectric Company, 
of which B. F. Wasson is president, is making plans for installing 
an up-to-date system in Clinton. They have been figuring on 
doing this for some time, and it now remains only to decide upon 
the kind of a system to install. 

GALESBURG, ILL.—The Galesburg Union Telephone Company 
will soon construct a copper metallic line to Macomb and an- 
other to Rock Island, Ill. It is announced that lines will be built 
to Alexis also, and the Knoxville system will be rebuilt. Owing 
to the steadily increase in business in Galesburg, it is probable 
that two new sections will be added to the switchboards. 
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ROCKFORD, ILL.—The Rockford Home Telephone Company is 
enlarging its plant. A large amount of cable has already been 
installed and wires will be connected at once, and this will give 
service to 400 additional telephones. As soon as these additional 
telephones are in service, equipment will be secured and installed 
for the installation of as many more. Up to the present time the 
company has been unable to supply the demands for service, and 
it was necessary that these steps be taken. The Rockford and 
Freeport companies will soon start stringing copper circuits be- 
tween the two cities. 


TUSCOLA, ILL.—New toll lines have just been completed by 
the Independent telephone companies of Tuscola, Champaign and 
Decatur, which opens up the country to toll service in all direc- 
tions from Tuscola. About 80 miles of line was built. 


NEW MARKET, IND.—At a recent meeting of the stockholders 
of the New Market Telephone Company the directors were 
authorized to purchase property and erect a new exchange build- 
ing. A new switchboard will be installed with full equipment of 
new protection apparatus, and a general reconstruction of the 
plant will follow. It is possible that some aerial cable will be 
strung. 

VALPARAISO, IND.—The Northwestern Indiana Telephone 
Company finds that its present central exchange has become en- 
tirely too small for its needs, and as it will be necessary to add 
more equipment on account of the increasing demand for service, 
the company contemplates building a new exchange building this 
year, to be made large enough for a permanent home, 


LAWTON, IOWA.—It is reported that the Lawton Telephone 
Company will, during the coming spring, make all of its lines 
full metallic with push button telephones. 


HAZARD, KY.—The Perry County Telephone Company is se- 
curing rights of way and franchises for the building of a system 
from Hazard to Cut Shin, Leslie county, a distance of 22 miles. 
At this point connection will be made with the Hyden lines. D. 
Y. Combs is manager of this company. 


HINDMAN, KY.—The Knott County Telephone Company has 
reported that it will build lines from Hindman to Jackson, Ky., a 
distance of 40 miles, taking in Vest and Smith’s branch. B. W. 
Ritchie is manager of this company. 


MORGANTOWN, KY.—The lines of the Bowling Green Home 
Telephone Company are being greatly improved and construction 
work will be started at once to furnish service to the people of 
Logansport, Ky. The Logansport people, at a recent meeting, 
voted to discontinue the service of the company operating there. 
Work has been started at Round Hill, Ky., installing a system, 
and the entire Butler county is being developed. This company 
has its headquarters at Bowling Green, Ky. 


MT. CLEMENS, MICH.—The Macomb County Telephone Com- 
pany will immediately begin the installation of a second telephone 
exchange in this city. Despite the opposition the company has 
received it already has over 100 telephones on its list. 


MESABA, MINN.—The Mesaba Telephone Company have com- 
menced work upon a line into the divisions, viz., western, Roose- 
velt and Hibbing Heights. 

PINE RIVER, ‘MINN.—The stockholders of the Pine River 
Rural Telephone Company have decided to erect several new 
lines during the coming summer, and arrangements are under 
way. It is possible that others will also be built, although noth- 
ing definite has been decided upon. : 

TUCUMCARI, N. M.—The Tucumcari Telephone Company and 
the Panhandle Telegraph and Telephone Company of Amarillo, 
Texas, have each agreed to build half way and establish a line be- 
tween the cities. 

SILVER CITY, N. M.—The Silver City, El Paso and Southwest 
Telephone Company has put men to work stringing copper wire 
between El Paso an“ Rincon. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO.—The Big Four Railroad Company, which 
operates the part of the New York Centfal lines through the 
middle states, has just completed the installation of telephone 
service between Columbus and Cincinnati, a distance of 125 miles. 
There are 49 telephones on this line. The work of installing tele- 
phone service on the line between Columbus and Cleveland has 
now been started. 

WINONA, OHIO.—Much work in the way of extension of lines 
and placing of new telephones is in contemplation by the Winona 
Telephone Company. Much construction work will be done in 
the vicinity of Dungannon, the lines there to be extended in all 
directions from the town. : 

ARANSAS PASS, TEX.—John Hutton, owner and manager 
of the Aransas Pass Telephone Exchange has let the contract for 
the construction of a new telephone exchange for the operating 
rooms, offices, etc. 

DUNN’S STATION, PA.—Jerry De Bolt and C. B. Throckmor- 
ton, president and manager of the South Penn Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, of Waynesburg, were looking over the terri- 
tory surrounding this place, and it is quite likely construction of 
lines will be commenced there soon. 


KAUKAUNA, WIS.—The Kaukauna Telephone Company, or- 
ganized by local business men but a short time ago, has been 
doing a great deal of construction work in building up systems 
in the surrounding territory. Lines are now being constructed 
into the country connecting the farmers, and it is estimated that 
about fifty miles of line will be put up. 
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RATHBUN, WIS.—The Rathbun Telephone Company con- 
templates building about ten miles of farmers’ lines during 
the coming spring. 

JACKSON, WYO.—At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Jackson Valley Telephone Company it was decided to set 
new and larger poles along its lines. Also a line will be put in 
from Wilson to the Grovont to facilitate the handling of business. 


LONDON, ENG.—It is reported in the Electrical Review of 
London that the Uruguay government intends to vote 8,000,000 fr. 
for the purpose of establishing its own telephone system, which 
will work in competition with the systems owned by the two 
private undertakings. 


PACHUCA, MEXICO.—The National Telephone Company, of 
Pachuca, is preparing to extend its long distance system to a 
number of towns in this part of Mexico. It will make important 
improvements to its existing lines. 


ELECTIONS. 


MOBILE, ALA.—At a stockholders’ meeting of the Home Tele- 
phone Company officers were elected for the ensuing year as 
follows: E. L. Barbr, president; W. H. Bryant, vice-president 
and general manager; R. L. Douglass, secretary and treasurer. 


APPLETON, ILL.—Frank Godsill was elected president of the 
Appleton and Victoria Telephone Company at the recent meeting 
of the stockholders. Other officers are: W. A. Childress, vice- 
president; Hugh McBeht, secretary and treasurer. 


BRIMFIELD, ILL.—The annual meeting of the Brimfield Tele- 
phone Company was held recently. The affairs were found in 
excellent shape, and a dividend of 10 per cent was divided among 
the stockholders. The following officers were selected for the 
coming year: Directors—Alex McDonnell, H. A. Blundy, C. L. 
Dungan, H. O. Cady, Rev. R. Pacey. Officers—President, Rev. 
R. Pacey; secretary, C. L. Dungan; treasurer, H. O. Cady. 

CAMP POINT, ILL.—At the annual meeting of the Farmers’ 
Call Telephone Company the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Isaac Bottorff; vice-president, Frank 
Taylor; secretary, John Beckett; treasurer, W. B. Wallace. 

CLINTON, ILL.—The National Telephone & Electric Company 
held its annual meeting recently, at which considerable interest 
was manifested. Directors elected are: B. F. Wasson, V. R. 
Wasson and C. D. Martin, and the officers are B. F. Wasson, 
president and treasurer, and V. R. Wasson, secretary. 


CLARKS HILL, IND.—The stockholders of the Clarks Hill Co- 
Operative Telephone Company elected the following directors: 
Geo. R. B. Loveless; M, S. Cans, James Martin, Wm, Rhinehart, 
Wm. Blackmor, G. W. Haines and Jess Anderson. Wm. Rhine- 
hart was elected president; Geo. Loveless, vice-president; M. S. 
Cann, secretary, and G. W. Haines, treasurer. 


GOSHEN, IND.—The annual meeting of the directors of the 
Home Telephone Company of Elkhart and Goshen resulted in 
the election of the old officers, as follows: President, L. W. 
Short; vice-president, J. A. Arthur; secretary, W. L. Shoots; 
treasurer, H. B. Sykes. Directors are E. D. Zeisel, P. R. Jud- 
kins, W. C. Peters, Chas. W. Miller, J. B. Pollard and Wilson 
Roose. 

GALESBURG, ILL.—The Galesburg Union Telephone Company’s 
stockholders elected G. B. Churchill, Lafayette Weinberg, I. S. 
Callendar, B. F. Arnold, Nels M. Burgland, W. EH. Phillips, D. L. 
Peterson, G. L. Price, E. P. Robinson, W. E. Terry, and Robert 
Robson, directors of the company. G. B. Churchill was chosen 
president; L. Weinberg, vice-president; I. S. Callendar, treasurer; 
W. E. Phillips, assistant treasurer; F. C. Woods, general manager, 
and R. G. Roadstrum, manager and secretary. 


GIRARD, ILL.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company held 
its annual meeting and elected E. EH. Vaniman, president; J. J. 
Stowe, vice-president; HE. A. Gibson, secretary; S. O. Smith, 
treasurer. 


VALPARAISO, IND.—J. H. McGill, L. R. Skinner, John W. 
Seib, Paul Nuppnau and H. R. Ball were chosen directors of the 
Northwestern Indiana Telephone Company. The directors re- 
organized by electing H. R. Ball, president; J. H. McGill, vice- 
president; John W. Seib, secretary; Paul Nuppnau, treasurer. 


ABILENE, KANS.—The Union Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany held its annual meeting and elected A, T. Rogers, Beloit, 
president; H. P. Wareham, vice-president, Manhattan; C. L. 
Brown, Abilene, secretary; J. W. Smith, Minneapolis, treasurer. 
The Home Telephone Company also elected its officers as follows: 
President, W. E. Burns, Hutchinson; vice-president, C. J. Meyers, 
Kansas City; treasurer, C. L. Brown, Abilene. 


MONMOUTH, ME.—The annual meeting of the Lewiston, 
Greene and Monmouth Telephone Company was held recently and 
Hon. R. Alden was elected president of the company. Other 
officers are: H. EH. Foster, of Winthrop, secretary; Dr. H. M. 
Blake, Monmouth, treasurer. Directors are the above, and Jno. 
McIlroy, C. L. Bailey, and E. R. Jones, of Winthrop; J. H. Gilman, 


HOOD RIVER, ORE.—The stockholders of the Home Telephone 
Company met and elected a board of directors constituting: 
Charles Hall, EH. O. Hall, Joseph Hall, E. C. Smith and C. E. 
Copple. Over half the stock in this company is held by the Hall 
brothers, and the plant is valued at $80,000. It was built originally 
to accommodate 500 telephones, and there are now connected over 
1,125. 
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MAROA, ILL.—Officers elected by the Maroa Mutual Telephone 
Company: J. P. Stout, president; J. S, Stoutenborough, treas- 
urer; Minor Allsup, J. D. Shaw, and G. H. Gilbert, directors. 


WATSON, ILL.—The Watson Telephone Company has elected: 
President, George Percival; secretary, Frank Norris; treasurer, 
Joseph Loy; directors, J. C. Dwyer, Elza Hardstock, John Hill 
and Henry Harmann. 


ONEIDA, IA.—The Elberton-Clutier Telephone Company held 
its annual meeting and chose officers as follows: President, E. 
C. Mason; vice-president, W. Parizek; secretary, E. P. Houska; 
treasurer, Emil Knoop. 

BUXTON, KANS.—The Buxton Telephone Company has elected 
A. Neece, president; Geo. Smith, clerk; Ed. Leother, treasurer. 


CUBA, KANS.—The Cuba Telephone Company held its annual 
election of officers, which resulted as follows: John Filinger, 
president; V. Kesl, vice-president; J. A. Kohout, secretary; 
Stephen Beneshek, treasurer, and John Ramsey, general manager. 


JEFFERSONVILLE, KY.—The Farmers’ Union Telephone Com- 
pany, operating in Montgomery county, has elected the following 
directors and officers: Clarence Coats, L. C. Johnston, John 
Kruer, John Schmidt, Ben Schmidt, B. F. Brown, and Walter 
Scott. Lewis Miller, president; Henry Hanke, vice-president, and 
Robert R. True, secretary. 


HIGHLAND, MICH.—Following are the officers and directors 
elected to serve the interests of the Highland Telephone Com- 
pany. President, Harrison Gaunt; vice-president, H. D. De 
Garma; secretary, Fred Skinner; treasurer, George Potts. Di- 
rectors, C. L. Kinney, Lewis Treat, S. D. Lee, A. J. Barrett, I. 
W. Calkins, E. A. Leonard, S. A. McCall, William Judson, H, E. 
Davis and Frank Parks. 


MILFORD, MICH.—At the first annual meeting of the Mil- 
ford Home Telephone Company, held at the council rooms, the 
reports of the officers showed the company has 392 subscribers. 
The old board of directors was unanimously re-elected which is 
as follows: C. HE. Lovejoy, J. C. Black, M. D., M. B. Liddell, 
J. N. Weaver and M. C. Williams, 


MORENCI, MICH.—The annual stockholders’ meeting of the 
Morenci Telephone Company was held recently and the follow- 
ing officers elected: L. A. Kennedy, president; A. Combs, sec- 
retary; Arthur Turner, treasurer; N. L. Gignac, manager; Lizzie 
Baker, office manager. Directors—L. A. Kennedy, D. H. Os- 
good, George Gibson, N. L. Gignac, A. Combs. 


MT. BETHEL, MICH.—The stockholders of the new Mt. Bethel 
Telephone Exchange have elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, C. H. Long; vice-president, Irving Smith; secretary, Robert 
Ritchie; treasurer, John Ritchie, Jr. 


AUSTIN, MINN.—The annual meeting of the Interstate Tele- 
graph and Telephone Company, of this city, was held and the 
financial reports of the year were made. The gross receipts 
of the year have been about $20,000. A large part of the net 
earnings have been turned on previous indebtedness for ex- 
tensions and the company is in good financial shape. The direc- 
tors will meet soon to consider a stock dividend. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, James Keenan; vice-presi- 
dent, A. O. Dinsmoor; secretary, Fred E. Gleason; treasurer, 
Henry A. Goslee; other director, W. R. Harl. Manager, John 
Gulden. 

CATO, N. Y.—Following are the newly elected officers of the 
Meridian Telephone Company: President, W. T. McKissick; 
secretary-treasurer, J. D. Drennan. Directors are: C. EH. Dudley, 
David Wise, E, C, Pooler, Frank Longley, W. T. McKissick, W. 
Van Wire and J. D. Drennan. 

CLARKSVILLE, N. Y.—At the annual meeting of the Clarks- 
ville Telephone Company at Clarksville, the following officers were 
elected: President and treasurer, J. H. Loucks, vice-president, 
Andrew W. Joslin; secretary and general manager, Charles T. 
Joslin. Directors are: J. H. Loucks, C. T. Joslin, J. 8. Loucks, 
Francis Creble, A. Van Derpool, David Bennett, Charles L. Shear, 
M. F. Barber and A. W. Joslin. 

SHERMAN, N. Y.—Reports presented to the stockholders of the 
Sherman Telephone Company showed a prosperous year, the re- 
ceipts being over $600 more than the previous year. Directors 
elected are: M. R, Haynes, C. H. Corbett, H. H. Corbett, William 
Emery, John P. Hall, A. B. Sheldon, L. D. Dale. 


FINDLAY, OHIO.—The Benton Ridge Farmers’ Mutual Tele- 
phone Company met and elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, W. H. Wittenmeyer; vice-president, D. M. Dreisbach; sec- 
retary, J. W. Powell; treasurer, Daniel Jackson; trustees, P. A. 
Kamerer, Joshua Perkins, W. E. Harris, T. H. Clymer and A. 
M. Wickham, 


TOLEDO, OHIO.—Stockholders of the Toledo Home Telephone 
Company met and elected officers for the ensuing year as follows: 
James S. Brailey, Jr., president; R. E. Hamblin, vice-president 
and secretary, and T. H. Walbridge, treasurer. 


DACOMA, OKLA.—The officers of the Dacoma Central Tele- 
phone Company were all re-elected at the recent meeting held by 
the stockholders, and are; J. W. Jones, president; Ed. Vore, vice- 
president; T. W. Crowe, secretary-treasurer, and O. L. Glasgow, 
general manager. 

FAULKNER, OKLA.—The Abbie-Faulkner Telephone Company 
met and elected its officers for the ensuing year, which are: J. 
C. Winter, president; G. W. Adams, vice-president; J. H. Butler, 
secretary; H. M. Fulkerson, treasurer; Mark Bland and Wm. 
Hartshorn, directors for three and two years respectively. 
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INDIANA, PA.—Stockholders of the Ideal Telephone Company ~ 


elected these officers: President, W. H. Short; secretary, Steel 
Berkebile; treasurer, Patrick Denning. This company, whose lines 
cover parts of White and Cherryhill townships, has connection 
with the American Union. 


PRICETOWN, PA.—The annual meeting of the Pricetown Rural 
Telephone Company was held and directors elected are: D. H. 
Manwiller, S. J. Hill, G. Webster Brown, W. H. Noll and William 
B. Staudt. President, S. J. Hill; secretary, D. H. Manwiller; 
treasurer, G. W. Brown. 

READING, PA.—The Windsor Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
President, Isaae Krich; 
vice-president, John W. Rentschler; secretary, Stephen Seidel; 
and treasurer, Charles Rausch. 


SCHOENERSVILLE, PA.—AIl the officers of the Schoeners- 
ville Telephone Company were re-elected at the recent annual 
meeting of the stockholders. C. A. Heist is president; V. H. 
Schleicher, secretary-treasurer; T. L. Hess, H. A. Benner, C. O. 
Cressman, J. L. Woodring and Irvin A. Gable, directors. 

KRUPP, WASH.—John Urquhart was elected president of the 
newly organized Krupp Telephone Company. The object of this 
company is to bring all lines ending in Krupp, numbering 7 in 
all, under one head. 

MILES, WASH.—The first annual meeting of the Spokane and 
Columbia Rivers Farmers’ Telephone Company was held at Fort 
Spokane and the following officers were elected: A. HE. Lewis, 
president; A. M. Vonschrift, vice-president; W. P. Vonschrift, 
secretary; W. T. Hill, treasurer, and J. R. Hill, director. Com- 
mittees from the Fruitland and Hunters Farmers’ Telephone 
Companies attended to arrange connections with the lines in this 
territory. 


SHERMAN, WASH.—At the annual meeting of the Sherman 
Telephone Company the following officers were elected: I. N. 
Stephens, president; Frank Hudkins, vice-president; Lut Stigen- 
walt, secretary; and treasurer, J. Kunz. 


CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS.—At the annual meeting of the 
Chippewa County Telephone Company held lately, a dividend of 
6 per cent was declared. The old officers were re-elected to office. 
L. Richardson is president; H. B. Bartlett, secretary; C. H. Liehe, 
treasurer; and Harl Bates, manager. 


MARION, WIS.—The annual meeting of the Marion Northern 
Telephone Company was held at the secretary’s office and nearly 
all the shares were represented. All the directors were re-elected 
with the exception of Frank Leake, who was succeeded by H. R. 
Swanke, of Tigerton. The company is in a very prosperous con- 
dition, and a semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent will be declared 
and made payable on May 1. 

MENOMONER, WIS.—At the meeting of the stockholders of 
the Prairie Farm, Ridgeland and Dallas Co-operative Telephone 
Company held in Prairie Farm, Frank Roemhild was elected 
president; John Bassbach, vice-president; Magnus Larson, sec- 
retary and treasurer. Directors, Fred Mortenson, Fred Krause, 
Henry Wissiman, O. K. Knosberg and John Rossbach. 


OCONOMOWOC, WIS.—The annual stockholders’ meeting of 
the Badger Telephone Company was held recently, 125 stock- 
holders being present. The officers, who are John Steele, presi- 
dent; J. J. Reid, vice-president; Chas. H. Counsell, second vice- 
president; H. HE. Rosenow, secretary and treasurer, were re- 
elected to office. 

JACKSON, WYO.—The Jackson Valley Telephone Company held 
its annual meeting at Jackson for the purpose of electing officers 
and arranging plans for the ensuing year. J. G. Fisk was elected 
president; S. N, Leek, vice-president; Fred Lovejoy, secretary; 
and Robert Miller, a director. S. N. Léeek is manager of the 
exchange. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILl..—Alderman Butzman announced recently 
that he will present an ordinance at the next council meeting 
for lower telephone rates, An ordinance passed in 1902 fixes the 
rates at $40 for business telephones and $24 for residence, but 
the rates now being charged are $48 and $30 respectively. 


DETROIT, MICH.—The question of whether the City of Detroit 
can make good possession of the telephone conduits constructed 
by the People’s Telephone Company, a non-existing corporation, 
has attracted the attention of a special council committee. The 
conduits are already used by the police and fire department on an 
interchange agreement with the public service corporations. 


EDINBORO, PA.—The Mutual Telephone Company sustained 
quite a heavy loss in a fire which caused damage to the value 
of $150,000 in the town of Erie a short time ago. 


MANSFIELD, PA. (Tioga County)—The Citizens Mutual Tele- 


phone and Telegraph Company has stopped a curious leak which. 


will net the treasury at least $400 a year. The accounts of the 
various centrals of the company’s system have been checked up 
and compared with the secretary’s books. This led to the discov- 
ery that through carelessness a number of subscribers were being 
allowed service for nothing, bills not having been rendered them 
at the proper time. The period of such free servic ranges from 
six months to three years. 


WALLA WALLA, WASH.—A meeting of citizens of Touchet 
will be held Tuesday night to discuss plans for building a tele- 
phone line from Touchet to this city. A stock company will be 
organized. 
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Mr. Hubbell’s Testimony in Favor of Competition. 

Among all the smoke which has been stirred up in the 
investigation of a committee of the New York Legislature, 
the testimony of Mr. B. G. Hubbell stands out like a clear ray 
of sunshine. He went squarely to the main points of the 
public need. We have never seen an argument advanced by a 
corporation officer which was more free from selfish motives, 
and as such its interest to the committee must have been 
great. 

It was a clear exposition of the idea that the objects which 
an intelligent public seeks to gain in dealing with a telephone 
company are good service, low rates, and a broad range of 
possible connections, and that the only effective means of se- 
His. 


proof of the necessity of maintaining competition in the tele- 


curing to the public these benefits is competitive service. 


phone business was developed most logically, as at the start Mr. 
Hubbell described the origin of competition in his state with 
sufficient detail to show that it sprang from a great public 
need. Then, tracing its development, he presented convincing 
evidence that the growth of two systems has been due to the 
marvelous support given the telephone industry by the public. 
That this support in localities where the service is best de- 
veloped is due to conditions inseparable from competition, was 
indicated by his apt comparison of rates, as shown in other 
columns of this paper. Mr. Hubbell will receive general sup- 
port in the statement that the rates prevailing under com- 
petition are much less than any commission would feel justified 
in naming to a monopoly. 

The history of the telephone business affords ample data to 
support his attempt to convince the commission that govern- 
mental regulation of a monopoly could not in any event give 
the public the same high efficiency of service, extent of de- 
velopment, and low rates as it obtains through active com- 
petition. The experience of disinterested students of the tele- 
phone industry, and of practical operating men who are not 
forced, frequently against their personal judgment, to main- 
tain an argument for “natural monopoly,” clearly supports Mr. 
Hubbell in all these contentions. 

The theoretical statement that two telephones represent 
economic waste was justly ridiculed in this most interesting 
testimony, and its absurdity was exposed by the analogy that 
two telephones are no more a burden than are two news- 
papers. On this point Mr. Hubbell’s argument ran along the 
line that if the contention were true in telephony it would 


. 
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follow that public control of newspapers would avoid the ne- 
cessity of having more than one newspaper; that all adver- 
tisers would be relieved of advertising in more than one, and 
the general public would be relieved of the expense of pur- 
chasing more than one paper. If one newspaper would pub- 
lish all the news, and be as keen to gather it as it is under 
Yet, .ad= 


mitting all these theoretical contentions to be true, no one 


competition, such a condition would be beneficial. 


would honestly argue along these lines because in monopoly 
control the ideal is absolutely unknown, and a government 
commission will never be able to compel it. This analogy 
should do more than pages of invective and direct contradic- 
tion of the natural monopoly arguments advanced by certain 
telephone interests, because it raises the question of honesty 
and exposes the selfish and greedy motive of the monopolists. 

Freedom from municipal control of its rates and such other 
parts of its business as might be controlled by a commission 
was an appropriate topic to urge while state regulation was 
being discussed. Legislation proposed in other states, and 
last week’s ruling of the Pennsylvania railroad commission, 
are of such a character as to make especially worthy of con- 
sideration Mr. Hubbell’s testimony to the point that any law 
compelling dual connections will tend eventually to destroy 
competition. 

We understand that when he first advanced this statement 
the commission failed to grasp the point, but saw the force of 
the argument when Mr. Hubbell pointed out to them that his 
company was able to maintain itself in Buffalo regardless of 
the rates of the Bell Telephone Company, because it had 17,- 
000 subscribers who could not be reached over the Bell com- 
pany’s lines, and that if a business man wished to talk ,to 
This 


maintains the integrity of the Independent system and enables 


those people he must use the Independent telephone. 


it to continue in active competition with the Bell company as 
long as its rates and service warrant public support. 

On the other hand, should the legislature compel connec- 
tion with the Bell company that company could temporarily 
lower its rates below the Independent rates, giving its sub- 
scribers everything the Independent company could give them, 
and there would be no further inducement to people to take 
the Independent telephone or remain as its subscribers, and 
the Independent company would ultimately have to go out of 
business. The Bell company could then raise its rates to its 
old standard, which prevailed during its period of monopoly, 
or higher, for it could easily manipulate matters in such a 
manner as to convince the commission that such rates were 
Then the public 
would suffer from the absence of competition. 


necessary to properly maintain its plant. 


Mr. Hubbell’s testimony, as was intimated before, is note- 
worthy not only for its broadminded stand for the protection 
of the public, but the convincing manner in which he presents 
the case for competition. In this respect his testimony af- 
fords an example which might well be adopted by other offi- 
cers of telephone companies who are called upon to discuss 
their business, either before the public itself, or before its 
chosen representatives. No officer of a public service corpora- 
tion who is at all conversant with modern tendencies will fail 
to see the force of the idea that the company which most justly 


ad 
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and efficiently serves the public is the one which must prosper 
and win out against an avaricious rival—and greed has 
throughout the history of the world accompanied monopolistic 
power. ~ 

Mr. Hubbell is not only one of the ablest and closest stu- 
dents of the telephone industry, but he is one who has demon- 
strated the truth of his theories by making the properties un- 
der his control grow through many years from the smallest 
beginnings until they constitute a truly stupendous system. 
When the executive officer and man who has been responsible 
for the financing and upbuilding of such a system as this 
turns aside for a day to tell a legislative committee that the 
extension of the telephone business depends upon maintenance 
of competition, by strengthening the laws upholding it, and 
the protection of the present competitive companies, by en- 
abling them to enforce the exclusive character of their con- 
tracts with subscribers, he furnishes an example of the utmost 
value to the industry. 


Automobile Men Get the Jump on Telephone Manufacturers.; 

A few months ago attention was called in our editorial 
pages to the opportunity afforded telephone manufatcurers 
by the liability of automobiles to break down during country 
tours. It was predicted that a convenient, durable and neat 
portable magneto telephone, with a fishpole attachment, would 
find a ready sale among owners of touring cars. 

The suggestion has borne fruit, but not in just the way we 
expected. Our correspondent at Indianapolis reports that a 
manufacturer of automobile accessories in his city is preparing 
to supply the demand, and that supply men anticipate a good 
sale for the device. ° 

TELEPHONY aims to be*just a little ahead of the times in its 
suggestions of new opportunities, but is sorry to see its 


friends left behind in the race to develop good propositions. 


Mr. Hubbell’s testimony before the New York Legislative 
committee ought to be printed in every newspaper published 
Independent 
managers, do you realize how this will help your work? Ask 


in a town where there is competitive service. 


your friends, the editors, to use it! 


The Farmer Requires Good Service. 

A new telephone company was organized last week -by 
They had determined to build 
and operate their own lines in order to get good service, and 


farmers of Donnelson, Iowa. 


all-night switchboard attendance. 

The farmer is no longer content with a cheap article de- 
livered by a telephone company. Unfortunately, he is not 
educated to a knowledge of the risks, hazards, and normal 
construction and operating costs of a telephone system. But, 
with the evident demand for a high-grade service, it is cheaper 
to show the farmer what it costs than to incur his antagonism 
by dilatory tactics. If your farmer friends want good serv- 
ice, it is your place to teach them its cost, and value, and get 
the right price for what they want to buy. 

Fe ee ae 

The telephone cancels distance, delay, formality and super- 

fluous conversation. 


- Independent Strength in Southwestern Iowa 


Prospects for Growth—Why Heavier Development is Coming -Getting Good Rates—50 Per Cent Increases in 
Long Distance Business—Firm Organization—1910 the Banner Year. 


By F. 


President, Independent Telephone 


Managers of successful Independent properties are looking 
forward to a good business in 1910. They believe conditions 
are ripe for growth and profits—perhaps a better combination 
of the two than they have ever enjoyed at any time in their 
history. There has never been a period in the history of the 
country when local ownership has been so much in the minds 
of the public as at present. Much as this feature has ac- 
counted for the past 
success of the Inde- 
pendents, it is today a 
veritable tower of 
strength. B 

Expansion is a ne- 
cessity in the tele- 
phone business. The 
Bell company lost its 
hold on the public be- 
‘cause it would not 
devise and executea 
method of serving the 
majority of the peo- 
ple who needed tele- 
phone service at a 
price they could af- 
ford to pay. Any 
telephone company 
which is determined 
to live, and thrive, is 
bound to show its 
vitality by growth. 

Credit and confi- 
dence in any Inde- 
pendent telephone 
business depend not 
only on the strength 
of the local situation, 
but upon the condi- 
tion of neighbors. 
That is why it is a 
business proposition 
for stockholders and 
directors to find out 
what is going on in 
other cities. Among 
the many sections in 
which TELEPHONY has 
been watching the 
conditions with keen interest is Western and Southern Iowa. 
Council Bluffs is a place from which one commands, it might 
almost be said, a birds-eye view of the telephone industry of 
three states—lIowa, Nebraska and Missouri. Knowing his op- 
portunities for a broad view, the editors wanted to learn Mr. 
Day’s opinion of the telephone business. It is so interesting 
that it is here presented in full for the information of our 
readers: 

Counci, Biurrs, IA., Feb. 5, 1910. 
The Editors of TELEPHONY. 
Dear Sirs :— 

You inquire regarding the situation in Iowa, and particu- 

larly in the vicinity of Council Bluffs. The Independent tele- 
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Mr. F. J. Day. 


J. Day 


Company, Countil Bluffs, Iowa. 


phone companies never were in as good condition as now to 
make an advance in the matter of better service, better rates 
and to keep up with the growing demand for the use of tele- 
phones, It is evident to those who are watching the situation 
that the telephone business is but in its ‘infancy. People are 
now using the telephone, but they have just begun to use it, 
Where there was one telephone ten years ago, there are now 

4 four or five. Where 
there is one telephone 
now, there will be 
two or three in the 
next five years. There 
is no reason why the 
farmer should not 
have a telephone in 
his barn, or the me- 
chanic in his work- 
shop. The housewife 
should have an exten- 
sion upstairs and in 
the basement, and the 
business man should 
have a telephone in 
reach from 


every 
desk. The one-tele- 
phone business man 


will soon be out of 
business. 

Now what we want 
is staple and uniform 
equipment, good sery- 
ice, and men at the 
heads of the com- 
panies who can 
finance them and get 
adequate rates. Our 
competitor is just as 
anxious for good 
faces was Wie abe, as 
usually they have to 
pay more _ interest 
than we do. There- 
fore, co-operate with 
them in getting good 
pay for your service, 
and then you can 
furnish the service 
of the quality undoubtedly desired by the general public. 

If all happens that is promised for Iowa during the next 
year there will certainly be something doing. The Conti- 
nental Telegraph and Telephone Company has agreed to build 
lines west connecting with all the main points during the year. 
Mr. Gary and his company from the south are already entering 
Iowa with their toll lines, and we have had communication 
with them regarding further toll service along the Missouri 
river, though we now have very good connections with Kansas 
City and the south, Dakota on the north, Nebraska on the west 


and Des Moines in the east. 


Our long distance business increased during the last year 
50 per cent. There is no reason why it should not increase 
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another 50 per cent this year. I believe the telegraph busi- 
ness will soon be handled by the telephone companies, and 
certainly we will be strictly in it when that comes about, as 
we will not have any water to wring out of our old goods. 

Iowa and Nebraska are now well organized. The Nebraska 
plan is taking hold, and it looks to me as though the Inde- 
pendents are going to be able to stand collectively as a unit. 
If we will do that and stand together and be competitors in 
every sense of the word, our securities will be in demand 
and whatever is necessary in the way of equipment can be 
furnished so that the work can go on. The law of the land is 
now competition. That is, we are going to have a competition 
that will help our competitor do well and at the same time try 
and make some money ourselves. There is plenty for all. 1910 
will certainly be a’ banner year here in the telephone busi- 
ness. 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) F. J Day. 


Great Interest Shown in New Independent Plant at Helena, - 


Montana. 
The formal opening of the plant of the Helena, Montana, 
Automatic Telephone Company last week was made the oc- 
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paign, directed by Mr. Roy A. Manker, who is associated with 
Mr. Lane, is of a vigorous and instructive type. An example, 
which was printed on a double page of “The Treasure State” 
is here reproduced. The proof of the effectiveness of the 
publicity obtained is the enthusiastic reception of the new serv- 
ice by the public. 


Amateur Wireless Operators Desire Representation if Gov- 
ernment Regulation is Enacted. 


The New England Wireless Association, 18 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass., has forwarded to TELEPHONY a copy of resolu- 
tions adopted at its thirteenth regular meeting on February 
4, relating to the proposed resolution of the Massachusetts 
legislature, asking for the appointment of a commission of 
seven members by the president to prescribe rules and regu- 
lations for the use of wireless apparatus. The resolution sets 
forth that the society has always been, and is now, in favor 
of progressive and intelligent regulation of wireless telegraphy 
and telephony, but desires, however, to protest against the 
make-up of the proposed commission, for the reason that the 
interests of the experimenter and the manufacturer are with- 
out representation. In view of the “fact that these interests 
have been largely instrumental in bringing wireless in the 
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The Fulfilment of a Promise 


: Helena Automatic Telephone Company 


vi In the streets of Helena today, are 2,125 miles of co) 


h Fatal The automatic equipment used in the Helena exchange is a dis- 
4] encased in the cables owned by the Helena Automatic eee tinct improvement over automatic systems in general use throughout 
4 npabycnoses wire, if placed end fo end, to reach beyond the United States, being of less intricate mechanism, fewer mechani- 


cal parts, and easier to maintain and operate than the old systems in 
Butte, Billings, Portland Tacoma, and elsewhere. The Helena ex- 
change is among the first to install the latest improved equipment. 
he Independent Telephone Company in the City of San Frany 
cisco, has just completed an automatic plant at a cost of $6,000,000, 


4 Th nis, the Rote telephone system of the Northwest, is now prac- 
ically completed. 

Tts cost, up to nat time, has been nearly $200,000—with additional 
expenditures to follow, 

The Helena plant i ig the embodiment of all that is the latest an¢ 
best in telephonic art, telephone engineers of national reputation hav- 
ing pronounced it superior to anything of its kind in the United 
States. Superiority, of course, means all that is best in high class 
construction, modern equipment and, last but not least—facilities for 
efficient service. 

There's a rare charm in operating an Independent telephone— 
athe Helena kind—perhaps the result of a genuine admiration for the 
wondérful little machanism which does the work of an operator 
with amazing fidelity—but neither hears nor sees 

Aggressive methods combined with what the people want in 
telephone service has made the Helena Automatic Telephone Com- 
panty one of the real wonders of the West. 

We want you to know more about the automatic telephone 
system; it is worth your time, from an educational standpoint. 

Here are a few facts about the Helena model plant: 


CENTRAL OFFICE BUILDING. 


The central office building, which is always the heart of every 
telephone system, is located at the intersection of Park and Edwards 
Streets his building has a frontage on Edwards Street of twenty- 
five feet, bnd a depth of ninety feet. The frame of the building is of 
concrete, reinforced with steel, so constructed that the entire sup- 
porting framework is practically one solid stone. Floors and roofs 
are made up of tile and concrete, and the roof is so constructed that 
should it be necessary to add an additional story to the building, the 
present roof may be utilized as a floor for the second story. In- 
side walla and supporting columns are of sufficient strength to carry 
a building of four floors. he exterior walls facing streets are 
built up of white enamel brick with terra cotta trimmings, producing 
an unusually artistic effect. Scarcely any woodwork is used in the 
building, and 2 maximum dgrce of fire-proofing prevails in the entire 
structure. 

The front of the building is used for a public office and long 
distance station. In the rear of the general office is located the private 
office for the manager. The switchboard room, in which are located 
the switchboards, power equipment and other auxiliary apparatus, 
occupies the remainder of the floor, immediately in the rear of the 

neral office. In the switchboard room space has been provided 
for equipment sufficient to handle 3,200 telephones, and additional 
space has been left in the rear of the building which could be 
utilized for the sastalton of as many more telephones should 
eres become necessar; 

Ra stosmseet pt itis. sbulkdiag’ lei tsigted: the ceaval atorent 
battery, which provides electric current for the entire system. Ap- 
paratus for charging ‘these batteries, and the general storeroom, are 
also located in the basement 

All wires connecting central office switchboards with subscrib- 
ers’ telephones, enter the building through underground conduits, 
no aerial wires being used for entrance to the building. 

The central office Pallsiey, is paren to gee inspection of the public 
at all hours during the day, and th mpany will be pleased to 
receive calls from their nab ecalters and their friends. 


CENTRAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT. 


The switchboards used by the Company are of the latest type, 
two-wire system, manufactured and installed by the Automatic 
Electric Company of Chicago, Ill. 
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using equioment identical with that used in the Helena exchange. 

Many other cities throughout the United States are now installing 

the same system. here are in use throughout the country, more 

than one hundred automatic telephone frateney At success of which 

has been demonstrated beyond a question of doubt. ! 
The initial installation of the Helena Eectenge is sufficienc to 

handle 1,100 telephones. Owing to the unusual demand for service, 

additional equipment has been ordered and will be installed as soon 

as received from the factory. 
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CENTRAL OFFICE BUILDING, HELENA 


The - Company - That - Has - Made - Good 
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A Model Telephone System 


The operation of the mechanical devices in the central office 
of an automatic exchange is always of interest to those who have 
never seen the methods of connecting telephones automatically from 
the central office without the assistance phan operator. 


METHODS OF DISTRIBUTION. 


All wires from switchboards to subscribers’ telephones, are car- 
ried in cables of varying sizes, containing from fifty to four hundred 
GREAT SUB-WAY SYSTEM. copper wires, each wire being encased in paraffine paper, and 

The City of Heleua probably has the largest system of under- “over the Outside a) thiek ilead shiesthiy hese cables beara Relais 
ground conduits of any city of its size in the United States. This ing through underground conduits, and at their terminus are carried 

. ‘on to poles where, at the various points, wires are brought ot from 
cable and carried to the different telephones, 

Some idea of the extent of the new telephone system may be 
gathered from the fact that the Company has installed in the City of 
Helena, 101,247 lineal feet of cable, containing 2,128 miles of copper 
wire, 

In the City of Helena, only 985 poles“are required for the carry- 
ing of the Company's wires from the extreme limits of its subway 
system. 
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The subway occupies the following streets: 

On Park Street, from Edwards to Lawrence. 

On Lawrence, from Park to Main. 

On Lawrence, from Park to Alley. 

West to Benton Street. 

On Benton, from Lawrence to Alley, north to Lawrence. 
On Edwards Street, from Park to Main, 

On Main, from Edwards to Broadway. 

On Broadway, from Main to Davis. 

On Jackson, from Broadway to Sixth Avenue, 


SKINNER 


TELEPHONES, 


The telephone is of the simplest mechanical construction. The 
instruments have the general appearance of the style manual 
telephone, with the exception that the small dial is installed in the 
base of the instrument. The subscriber connects with the telephone 
desired with three or four pulls of the dial, the ringing signal being 
given automatically without effort on the part of the subscriber, for 
instance: in calling the general office of the Company, No, 650, the 
subscriber removes the receiver from the hook, places finger in 
finger hole (6); pull dial around until finger touches the stop, this 
being accomplished almost instantaneously, ia the same manner (5), 
and then~{Q) is pulled and the connection is established with 650. 


IN GENERAL. 


The Helena Automatic Telephone Company has invested nearly 

000 in the construction of its exchange in the City of Helena. 
It connects with the long distance lines. of the Montana Independent 
Telephone Company, thereby affording its subscribers long distance 
connections with more than 10,000 users of Independent telephones 
throughout the State, including nearly all important points in the 
tate 
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system installed by the Helena Automatic Telephone Company, con- 
sists of approximately 25,000 feet of underground conduits, 
occupying 5,615 lineal feet of street. 

he lone black tubes used for this worn consist cf compressed 
fiber and are manufactured at Orangburg, N. Y. se tubes are 
joined together, laid in conduit and provide the means of eoite that the Helena Automatic Telephone Company has some affiliation 
the cable unuerground to the central office buildinc. For the pur- nee the Bell Telephone Company. These rumors are without founda- 
pose pf gaining access to these conduits, twenty-five eerie are tion. The Company has no affiliation, either direct or indirect, with 
provided at street intersections. the Bell Telephone Company. 


The securities of the Company are owned entirely by citizens of 
Montana, many of whom are residents of Helena, and the Company 
is a local enterprise. 


Idle rumors have been circulated from time to time to the effect 
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Advertising Which Makes a Convincing Appeal to Public Interest in the New Telephone Company at Helena, Mont. 


casion of a state social and commercial event. Fully 5,000 
people participated and inspected the new system. Special cars 
carrying business men from Butte were run between the two 
cities. The system started business with 1,000 telephones in- 
stalled, which is within 100 of the capacity of the initial switch- 
board. The Helena plant is one of the most perfect in the 
country and was installed under the direction of Thaddeus S. 
Lane, the leading spirit in the Montana Independent telephone 
development. Stockholders include some of the most promi- 
nent business men in the state. 

Prior to the opening of the exchange thorough publicity was 
given to the new system by its owners. The advertising cam- 


United States up to its present high standard of efficiency, the 
society protests against legislation looking toward the appoint- 
ment of such a commission unless the resolution be so 
amended that the interests referred to be accorded proper rep- 
resentation. 


Indiana Convention to Be Held May 17 and 18, 1910. 

At a meeting of the executive committee of the Indiana 
Independent Telephone Association held at Indianapolis 
last week, it was decided to call a convention of the Inde- 
pendents of the State, to be held on May 17 and 18, prob- 
ably at South Bend. 


A New Exchange in Arizona 
Bs CoA hon 


It is gratifying to learn that the Independent telephone 
movement is gaining rapid headway in the Great South- 
west, which will be content with nothing short of the 
best that is to be had in telephone property and service. 
While a large portion of this territory is very thinly popu- 


Fig. 1. 


New Switchboard at Prescott, Ariz. 


lated, the towns and cities are growing very rapidly, and 
the people, being of the aggressive kind, are satisfied only 
when they get the best that their money can buy. They 
are not contented unless they outstrip the more conserva- 
tive brother in the so-called eastern and central states. 

The conditions in the cities of the Southwest are some- 
what different from those obtaining in eastern cities of the 
same population. For instance, in Arizona there is not a 
single city with a population of 10,000, and only four which 
have over 5,000. Towns of this size do not appeal to peo- 
ple of Illinois or more eastern states as suitable places for 
common battery telephone plants. The writer only last 
week was in a good live manufacturing town in Michigan, 
boasting of a population of 35,000, which has two anti- 
quated, magneto exchanges; one with about 400 subscribers 
and the other with about twice this number. A condition 
of this kind is to be deplored, yet there are many such 
places in our eastern states, but not in the western towns. 
This may be accounted for in a measure by the fact that 
population of the western towns started on a more equal 
footing, and time enough has not elapsed for a few of the 
more aggressive to accumulate the major portion of the 
wealth, thereby creating a class who feel that they cannot 
afford the benefits derived from the use of the telephone. 
The much used phrase, “all men are created free and equal,” 
can be applicd with a much greater degree of truth to the 
people of the southwest than to the more eastern popula- 
tion. This is the whole reason why towns of 5,000 can have 
good up-to-date service in the West and not in the East. 

In Arizona alone three new common battery multiple 
switchboards have just been completed within the past few 
months. This is especially interesting, as these are the first 
four-party harmonic multiple switchboards in the territory, 
although the people are already enthusiastic over this up-to- 
date type of service, which offers so many obvious advantages 
at a moderate rate. 

The three plants referred to are located at Prescott, Bisbee 
and Globe, all prosperous little cities. 

The equipment for all three plants was furnished and 


installed by the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. The 
accompanying illustrations are of the equipment used at 
Prescott. This switchboard includes two three-position, 
six-panel, golden oak, multiple sections, each having a ca- 
pacity of 3,000 multiple jacks, The present equipment con- 
sists of 520 common battery lamp signal line circuits, di- 
vided between three operators, and 20 rural and toll lines, 
for a fourth operator. The cord equipment for each of the 
regular subscriber’s operators consists of 15 satndard cord 
circuits. Each cord equipment contains an individual four- 
party ringing and listening key and two supervisory lamps, 
which give the operator the exact condition of the con- 
nection at all times. Each operator is further provided with 
a breast-plate transmitter and head receiver. This type of 
operator’s equipment is now becoming universal practice 
among the large operating companies. The reason for 
this is apparent in that it leaves both hands of the operator 
free to use in making connections. With the suspended 
type of transmitter the operator frequently holds the trans- 
mitter in her left hand, in order to keep it in the proper 
position for satisfactory transmission, thereby greatly cut- 
ting down the amount of useful work of which she is ca- 
pable. The breast-plate transmitter is always in the proper 
position, as it is carried about by the operator. 

The operators are provided with ready means of testing 
their cord and line circuits, to learn if they are in good 
working condition. This testing equipment permits the op- 
erator to make a quick preliminary test to determine if the 
apparatus is working satisfactorily. If anything is found 
to be out of order it is immediately reported to the wire 
chief, whose business it is to put it in working condition. 
The operator in a few of her leisure moments can go over 
her cord circuits and know whether or not they are in good 
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Fig. 2. 


View of Switchboard, Showing Cabling and Arrangement 
of Apparatus, 


order, thereby enabling her to give good service at all 
times. 

The sections of the board are lighted by electric lamps 
placed in trough reflectors. The wires for these lights are 
run in iron conduit throughout the board. This type of wir- 
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ing is used with the purpose of reducing to a minimum pos- 
sible chances of fire. 

The power plant is all that could be desired, duplicate 
‘sets of storage batteries and duplicate ringing equipments 
lbeing furnished. The batteries are charged by means of 
a mercury arc rectifier which is generally accepted by tele- 


Fig. 3. Power Switchboard and Ringing Equipment with Panels 


of Transformer Cabinet Removed. 


iphone engineers as being the most economical and conveni- 
ent method of charging storage batteries from an alternat- 
ing current source of power. The ringing equipment con- 
sists of two sets of four-frequency vibrating pole changer 
and transformer sets. This source of ringing power is now 
universally used in all the Kellogg four-party plants with 
unquestioned satisfaction. - 

The wire chief is provided with a convenient form of 
desk for his testing work. The equipment, as can be seen 
from the accompanying illustration, is all placed in the 
turret, giving the operator the whole top of the desk for 
writing or other work he may have to do. 

Circuits are furnished for making all the usual tests for 
locating trouble on the line and for connecting the desk 
with the various operators at the board. The switching 
is all done by means of keys, thereby eliminating the use 
of unsightly and troublesome cords. 

The equipment at the other two cities is similar in de- 
sign, but the board at Globe has only 480 lines equipped, 
while at Bisbee the board has a present equipment of 640 
lines. ; 

The equipment in these three cities should make some 
of the telephone managers in the larger cities of the West 
and Middle West “sit up and take notice.” 


Wrong Numbers. 

The principal requirement in telephone service is that 
there should be both speed and accuracy in securing con- 
nections and probably the greatest annoyance to which 
telephone users are subjected, says the Operating Bulletin 
of the Chicago Telephone Co., is the wrong number error. 

When a subscriber goes to the telephone to make a call 
he has a definite object in view, i. e., he desires to talk 
with some person at a certain telephone, and it is neces- 
sary that he be placed in connection with this certain 
number in order that he transact the business in hand. 

If he has a careful answering operator serving his line 
and the connecting operator in the called office is also 
careful, his call will be put through without error or delay, 
he will secure the desired number, transact his business 
and leave the telephone satisfied with the service ren- 
‘dered. 

If, however, either the answering or connecting oper- 
ator is careless or indifferent the results are apt to be 
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quite unsatisfactory, e. g., if the “A” operator does not 
repeat the order back to him in a clear, distinct manner 
and give him time to correct, should she have it wrong, 
his mind is not at ease until an answer is received, as he 
fears a wrong number is being called, or if the answering 
operator is careless in passing the number over the order. 
wire, the “B” operator is uncertain of, and to some ex- 
tent must guess at the number wanted. This imposes an 
extra strain on the “B” operator and increases the liabil- 
ity of error in her work. 

If in turn the “B” operator is careless and speaks indis- 
tinctly in assigning her trunks, the “A” operator is apt 
to take the wrong trunk, causing a wrong number, lost 
order or doubled connection, either of which the calling 
party finds very annoying. 

We should never lose sight of the fact that our real 
work is handling telephone numbers, and the cords, plugs 
and keys are simply the apparatus or tools incidental to 
the handling of numbers. The wrong numbers given sub- 
scribers are largely due to. poor enunciation of numbers 
and a lack of distinction between the numerals as spoken 
by operators and can be almost entirely eliminated if our 
operators will unite in a concerted effort to improve their 
enunctation in repeating orders back to subscribers, giving 
them over the order wires and in assigning trunk lines. 
Our operators should be the most skilled of all people in 
the clear and distinct enunciation of numbers, and to avoid 
any tendency toward mistaking numbers they should make 
special distinction in the pronunciation of “the following: 

Three—To be given slowly, with the “R” slightly rolled, 
as “T-H-R-E-E.” 

Four—To be given slowly with emphasis on the “O” 
and “R,” as “F-O-U-R.” 

Five—To be given slowly with emphasis on the “I” and 
the “VE,” as “F-I-V-E.” 
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Fig. 4. Relay Rack and Wire Chief’s Desk, Prescott. 


Seven—To be given slowly and distinctly, bringing out 
both syllables, as “SEV-EN.” 

The other numbers, “NAUGHT” (pronounced “OH”): 
TWO, SIX, EIGHT and NINE, will be given more 
quickly but they must be spoken distinctly. 
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Competitive Telephony in New York 


Examples Show Both Companies Have Grown Rapidly During Competition—250,000 Independent Tele- 
phones in the State—Fallacy of Duplication Argument—Laws Should Prohibit 
Combinations Restrictive of Growth. 


By B. G. Hubbell. 
President, Federal Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


The first large Independent telephone system in New York 
state was built in Rochester in 1900, by a group of Rochester 
business men, who became disgusted with the poor service, 
high rates and unsatisfactory development of the Bell -company 
which, after twenty years of monopoly, had but 1,700 telephones 
in service and was charging $96 per year for business men. 

The Independent company started with about 2,000 sub- 

scribers and, rapidly growing, it now has about 12,000 in serv- 
ice. The Bell company, in the face of active competition, now 
has 11,000 subscribers. The Independent company’s rates are 
$48 per year and, as the Bell rates are the same, a business 
man may, therefore, have the service of both companies, with 
23,000 telephones to connect with, for the same amount as was 
formerly paid for the Bell service alone, with but 1,700 tele- 
phone connections. 
- At Buffalo, New York, the Bell company, after twenty years 
of monopoly, and before competition, had 5,600 telephones, 
charging from five to ten cents per message with a business 
telephone costing from $125 to $300 per year, according to 
use. Now the Bell company has about 19,000 subscribers, ‘at 
$84 per year for business purposes, and the Independent com- 
pany has 17,500. The Independent company’s charges, in Buf- 
falo, aggregate $500,000 per year, and, as it handles in excess 
of 50,000,000 calls per year, it is really giving service at one 
cent per call. 

Using Rochester and Buffalo as a nucleus, the Independent 
telephone business grew to cover this entire state, outside of 
the metropolitan district, until now there are nearly 250,000 
Independent telephones in operation, giving service to over 
1,000,000 people, many of whom have never talked over the 
Bell system. These Independent exchanges are all connected 
by well built Independent long distance lines, giving first-class 
service at from 40 per cent to 75 per cent less than was for- 
merly charged by the monopoly. 

One of the great necessities of New York City today is’ a 
competing telephone system to connect with the great army 
of people in this state, who cannot now be reached from this 
city by telephone. 

Aside from this, the day is coming} if it is not already here, 
when the burden of service placed on a single telephone com- 
pany will be so great as to make it ineffectual for prompt 
service and a second avenue of transmission will be as im- 
perative to New York City as is traction and subway duplica- 
tion. 

Theoretically, it is contended that one telephone system is 
better than two—that two systems present an economic waste 
and unnecessary expense to the public. 

In actual practice but 15 per cent of telephone users are in 
any way affected by a dual system; 85 per cent using the serv- 
ice of but one company. Of that 15 per cent more than one- 
half would have two or more telephones of a single com- 
pany, if there were no competition, so the burden on the sub- 
scriber, in any event, is reduced to but 7% per cent of the 
total subscribers. 

Inasmuch as statistics in this state show a remarkable in- 
crease in telephone deyelopment, in competition, and as the 
value of service is commensurate to the number of telephones 


*A part of Mr. Hubbell’s testimony before a committee of the 
Legislature of the State of New York. 


in service, even the 7% per cent of subscribers who might con- 
sider dual telephone service a hardship are in practice really 
benefited by the extraordinary increase in the number of 
subscribers with whom they can talk through the effects of 
keen competition. 

The Independent telephone interests of New York state are 
not opposed to public service control, but they contend they 
should first be relieved of municipal control of such parts of 
their business as may be controlled by the Public Service Com- 
mission. We feel that no power should be given the Commis- 
sion to prevent extension of the area of competition when 
proper franchises have been obtained; nor should the Commis- 
sion have power to compel intercommunication between tele- 
phone companies in competition, as such an interconnection 
would tend, inevitably, to create a monopoly. 

Telephone competition in the up-state district is so active 
that it provides, automatically, a degree of development and a 
low schedule of rates which could not be improved upon by 
public service control, in fact, I believe in many districts an 
impartial review by the Commission would tend to raise the 
rates rather than lower them. 

In the New York City district there is no such protection 
to the public as is brought out by competition, but the Bell 
company has no valid franchise in this city, and the authori- 
ties, if they wish to exercise their control, can compel a re- 
duction of rates and'a modification of methods. 

The telephone is the most useful and most used of all time- 
saving devices, and as this country grows the increased de- 
mands by the public will be more than both Bell and Inde- 
pendent companies can care for; even today there is a demand 
for service which is beyond the ability of both companies to. 
care for, and, with this condition in mind, an active, honest 
competition is imperative. The legislature should offer its pro- 
tecton to the extent of passing laws prohibiting combinations 
in this industry which may restrain its development. 

To illustrate some of the advantages to the public in tele- 
phone competition, I will name a few long distance rates out 
of New York City under monopoly and rates out of Buffalo 
for the same distance in competition : 


Miles. Buffalo to Rate New York to Rate 
15 Elam buns sok tee 05 Mareytown enact ass .30 
ce) Bataviaw. >... SAE coe .15 PSO KTlg orbs: cratorat ements .30 
60 SalamatiCaraic os alters .20 Nie WRUTSHset see de cae 40 
70 PATNCSEOW Ir. Os pial cle .20 Poughkeepsie ........ .50 
85 Canandaigua ........ 25 Philadelphia sy. sess .15 

100 (GGMLGV Age ere cee aes eeus 35 SOLA TCOMN weet iatere re ieee .90 


Bell Company Denied Franchise in City of Macon, Mo. 


The Bell Telephone Company has unsuccessfully used all 
its well-worn tactics in an effort to secure a franchise at 
Macon, Mo. On Jan. 3 the district manager of the Missouri 
and Kansas Telephone Company, with the local attorney, ap- 
peared before the city council and asked that body to grant 
the Bell company the right to install a municipal system in the 
city. The council did not ask to have the ordinance read. 

The ordinance was again presented on Jan. 17, and a motion 
prevailed to have the ordinance read, which was done, and 
the ordinance referred to the finance committee. 

..The finance committee reported unfavorably on Feb. 7. On 
motion the franchise was defeated eight to nothing. 
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Behold the City Beautiful! 


The Chicago Telephone Company—lIt is Still a Gold Mine—A Good Example of Natural Monopoly—More 
Room for Rate Improvement—Our Friend, the Commerical Club 


By.) @Gagkelsey 


It is related that a Chicago man died, and on resurrection 
morning he happened to spy an old friend who had gone 
before. He rushed up to him and expressed his gratifica- 
tion and surprise, too, that a couple of such sporty fel- 
lows should turn up in heaven. After he had listened for 
a time, his friend said: “Why, John, this is not heaven.” 

The story merely illustrates that the Chicago man is so 
accustomed to abuses and discomforts that after his death, 
even Hades appears as heaven to him. 

For Chicago is a monopoly cured town. If you do not 
like it, leave it, for that is the Chicago spirit. 

There is a group of business men who have taken them- 
selves seriously enough to organize an association of com- 
merce. They have a motto, “I will.” But they have’ mis- 
taken themselves, for that motto should be, “I will eat.” 

Judging from the number of banquets, this can be easily 
demonstrated. And when they eat their dinners in the gold 
room, the various members tell their dreams of a beautiful 
city. 

Yet a man cannot wear a white collar a half day, and he 
is in luck to get home alive. He never knows when de- 
fective sewers will ruin his home, and we all know that 
strangers walk the street because hotels are still on a coun- 
try town basis. 

They have beautiful maps of the city, and its pictures 
remind you of John at Patmos, who gave us Revelations. 
And they talk of spending millions. Colonel Mulberry Sell- 
ers has been discounted. It reminds you of the mice who 
determined to put a bell on the cat so that they could hear 
her coming. But the scheme fell through because no 
mouse was able to do the job. 

One of the innocent diversions of the association was to 
endorse the natural monopoly claims of the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co. They certainly could see things in the dark to 
go on such a record. 

I would hate to think that this endorsement was anything 
but a compliment to one of the officials who writes the 
stirring songs that reverberate around the gold ré6om at 
the “Annex.” 

But it proves my statement that Independent telephone 
men can depend upon commercial clubs giving them the 
worst of it. 

In the recent advertisements of the Chicago Telephone 
Company you will notice a lady called “Telphonia” standing 
on a pyramid, holding a desk telephone in one hand, a la 
Statue’of Liberty and a directory in the other. 

The various stones of the foundation are labelled with the 
figures denoting the subscribtion list of the years, and it 
may be a sort of a tombstone to the memory of souls lost, 
Swearing at the service. 

The company started life in 1877. Between that time 
and the present there have been 1,575,000 station years. 
This means that a million and a half telephones have been 
used one year, or an average of 47,725 stations for 33 years. 
It indicates the second largest telephone company in the 
world. Station years are the unit of telephone practice. 
Stations earn the money for the company, and they give 
the best line on reserves and costs. 

In 1906 the citizens were paying a maximum flat rate of 
$175 per year. A law suit finally ended the extra charge of 
$50, which was made by the company for metallic service. 
That extra charge of $50 was based on slender circum- 


stances. A pair of wires was led to each telephone. If the 
subscriber would not pay the extra $50 yearly, the company 
neglected to place the mica strips between the arrester car- 
bons on one side, and the line was to all appearances a 
grounded line. 

This made the subscriber hear the cars run, and the tele- 
graphs to tick. It made it hard for him to hear anyone, or 
for other people to hear him, even if they talked to him 
over their own $175 lines. Finally, in despair, the $125 
subscriber dug up the other $50, and the company obligingly 
put mica insulators between the carbon arresters, and be- 
hold he had a good quiet line. There was not a dollar 
difference in the investment, but you may be sure that the 


‘subscriber never knew it. 


With all this advantage, the average earnings for 1906 
were $50 per station. 

In 1907 the new rates went into effect, and the extra $50 
charge for metallic service became a matter of memory. 

In 1909 the average earnings per telephone were $40 a 
year, a reduction of $10 per year. 

After all the fuss of the council, and the employing of 
experts, and lots of printers’ ink, there resulted apparently 
a saving of $10 per year. 

Citizens of Chicago have been allowed to save three cents 
a day on telephone service, and in view of the increased 
price of living, they should feel complimented at this con- 
cession from a monopoly. 

To show how little the reduced earning per telephone has 
affected the company, the dividend rate in 1906 was $8.91, 
and 1909 it was $8.75. 

Just how a company could have its gross earnings re- 
duced by 20 per cent and still maintain its dividend rate 
within sixteen cents of the old rate per station a year shows 
some angles peculiar to Bell bookkeeping. 

Following are statements of revenues, expenditures and 
balance sheets, for both 1909 and 1906: 


REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES. 


Dec. 31, 1909. Dec. 31, 1906. 
Gross Searminges: :iiisice teem ook ee eee $ 9,907,449 $ 7,909,567 
Maintenance and operation............. 7,686,741 6,289,426 
IN OTs 5.5 bons eves tila hate Clee tc hotest oe ae $ 2,220,708 $ 1,618,144 
DividenGsanz tera seeker ce ttt Ee 8% 2,160,000 10% 1,400,000 
SULDPIUS? "as ceae uniitios Ce EE eee $ 60,708 $ 218,144 
Percentage: of operatine.....4.0.soe oo 17.58% 79% 

BALANCE SHEET. 
PLAIN 1 ose eee err d ae ae ak ee ee ee $27,840,341 $16,706,425 
Reali estate pees. ve Aa. snc ee 2,749,985 1,868,157 
Mart eral, yA. ae Birnie c'crerete Steeler Meee eee 430,852 388,132 
Recelvablesin. vaeie ck ae nee eee 760,731 605,618 
RItures at Sra cis oe bone cite alerts J 430,852 214,015 
CASH Y EUtiNa Ste nyeicter are sick hie Sta ee Ree 3,758,692 19,084 
$36,114,614 $19,791,436 

LIABILITIES. 
@apital ‘stocky’ :snciak oiipese ainchisteecete ar $27,000,000 $14,000,000 
Bonds 2.2 ait cee censor cic hs hon ere 5,000,000 eee ets 
PAV ADCS eee iro ie bere vied Scie IEE 411,005 2,475,291 
IROSErV CSERrAter hs Geetha da ties Lae ee 2,958,223 2,243,303 
SUD LU eae ects oes sete ake nie Bhai tis. © chokes see 745,385 1,073,338 
; $36,114,614 $19,791,436 
(1) Final number of telephones........ 262,359 170,834 
(2) Average number of telephones...... 246,655 157,028 
(3) Investment per station.............. $141 $116 
(4) -Harnings persta tion: sas cc tyrssee een $40.17 $50.37 
(5) Cost “pord station eh. acs ee eta see @ $81.18 $40.07 
() > Profit per eStation <5 5)cetietsai< - «cba sleetaters $ 9.04 $10.30 
CO) Dividend per Stato rir tessielole ereiatete $ 8.75 $ 8.91 
(8) Percentage of. profits). g.c:1cremier wees 8.22% 11.55% 


February 19, 1910. 


I have numbered the various items underneath the lia- 
bility column. Item 1 is the final number of telephones, 
while item 2 is the average number for the year, and gives 
us a more accurate average earnings and costs per station. 

Item 3 is the investment of $141 for 1909, and $116 for 
1906. It grew considerably, and we are unable to know 
where they raised the money. : 

The bonds, $5,000,000, took care of the floating debt, and 
partially provided the $4,000,000 of cash at their disposal. 

Item 4 shows $40.17 gross earnings for 1909, and $50.37 
for 1906. 

Item 5 shows their cost of operating. It fell off consid- 
erably in 1909, falling from $40.07 per station, to $31.13. 
These high operating charges are peculiar to Bell plants, 
and include new construction and royalties. . But it matches 
the loss in gross receipts. 

Item 6 shows profits per station, showing that profits fell 
from $10.30 in 1906 to $9.04 in 1909. In view of the in- 
creased cost of living and lowering of rates this figure of 
$1.26 is surprisingly small. 

Item 7 shows the dividends per station, and shows that 
the company with the lower rate can pay within 16 cents 
per station of 1906 dividends. 

One easily suspects that they operate like a railroad, hav- 
ing great construction plans in prosperous seasons, and shut- 


ting down entirely in times of depression, or of rate reduc-. 


tion, as in the case at hand. 

Item 8 is the percentage of profit appropriated for divi- 
dends. If the necessary dividends this year had been $3,- 
000,000, you may be sure that there would have been ap- 
propriated for the purpose about $3,060,000, always enough 
to show a surplus. This company has several things-up its 
sleeve yet. - 


Depreciation has ever been a great cry of Bell interests. 
In their sincere (?) desire to be a friend of the people, they 
have repeatedly warned the prospective investors in Inde- 
pendent telephone securities that if they do not take de- 
_ preciation into account, they will fail to see their money 
again. And on every witness stand, and in every conceiv- 
able place, you have heard Bell employes insisting upon 7 
per cent depreciation. And nowhere can you find that it 
is provided for. 


Depreciation has been overdone. Too much has been said 
to the public about the destructive elements entering into 
telephone operation. Outside of a few rainstorms and some 
lightning, there has been no loss in Chicago. 

In 1898 the active life of the Chicago Telephone Com- 
pany began. Prior to that time it had from 16,000 tele- 
phones down to ten in 1877, and there was comparatively 
little to scrap. 

In 1906 the reserves of the company amounted to §$2,- 
243,303. The station years between 1898 and 1906 amounted 
to 580,000. This indicates a reserve rate of $3.86 per year. 

As the investment at that time averaged $116 a station, 
you can see that the depreciations and other reserves 
amount to 3 1-3 per cent, which is considerably less than 
7 per cent. 

In 1909 the reserves grew from $2,243,303 to. $2,958,123, 
or a gain of $714,820. This reserve gain is for the three 
years of 1907-08 and ’09, and contemplates 696,220 station 
years. This indicates an annual reserve charge of $1.25 per 
telephone. As the investment per station has risen during 
the period to $141, we have a percentage of .088, actually 
less than 1 per cent, Oh, where is that boasted 7 per cent? 


While the percentage of profit fell from 11.55 per cent in 
1906 to 8.22 per cent in 1909, there is a reason. Water must 
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have been injected liberally. Yet the dividends per tele- 
phone only decreased sixteen cents. 

Independent telephone promoters have been assailed by 
the Bell interests in a perfect fury of righteousness, but I 
believe you will have to go far to beat this. 


The liabilities increased from $19,791,436 in 1906, or $116 
per station, to $36,114,614 or $141 per station. During the 
period of three years 91,525 telephones were installed appar- 
ently at a cost of $18,323,178, or $200 per station. 

Will anyone try to explain why additional telephones 
should cost $200 per telephone? 

Under the rule that an expenditure for additions should 
result in 25 per cent of the amount in gross earnings the 
first year, we should expect an increase of $4,580,794 instead 
of the $1,997,882 that really resulted. 

A gain of $1,997,882 indicates that 10 per cent only has 
been gained. As the company pays 8 per cent and claims a 
ratio of operating cost of 78 per cent, it is plain that the 
three years’ business have resulted in a loss—but they have 
not, because cash was not expended for these additions, 
seemingly only water, about $12,000,000 worth, suddenly in- 
jected while the experts were watching them. It is water 
if the statement of cost of operating is true. 


An Independent telephone man, if in charge of the Chi- 
cago Telephone Company would be ashamed to acknowledge 
that it was costing over $20 to operate a telephone for one 
year. I mean, pay all bills in connection with the entire 
plant. 

With this figure of $20 in mind, let us see how much a 
good efficient and economical management could apply on 
new construction. An old-fashioned rule of corporations 
was to charge enough for service so that 25 per cent of 
the gross earnings would apply on construction and take 
care of its construction needs. 

Two hundred and forty-six thousand, six hundred and 
fifty-five telephones could be operated .for' $5,000,000, or 50 
per cent of the gross earnings. Fifty per cent is not un- 
reasonable for an average gross rate of $40. 

As the average present reserve charges are $1.25 a sta- 
tion, you have $328,000 to add to operating expense of $5,- 
000,000, or $5,328,000. 

Deducting the total cost of operating, $5,328,000 from the 
gross earning of $9,907.459, will leave a net profit of $4,- 
579,449, or 17 per cent. 

A company earning 17 per cent is certainly a good one. 

But by some freak of afterthought, a licensee Bell com- 
pany has to pay to the patient 4% per cent of its gross earn- 
ings. This amount is paid to the parent company for ad- 
vice, comfort, and other dainty services rendered by the 
great experts at Boston and New York. 

414 per cent of $9,907,449 amounts to $446,000, and it is a 
tidy sum to pay out for help from the parent. This amount 
would keep 30 experts busy all the year at $50 a day. Why 
not help local talent meet the high cost of living? 

Assuming» that the Independent telephone operator had 
to add this expert bill of $446,000 to his expense of $5,328,- 
000, it would make his total outlay $5,774,000. 

The dividend of $2,160,000 would add itself to the total 
cost, making $7,934,000. Deducting this from the gross 
earnings would leave $1,873,000, which amount put into con- 
struction would delight the heart of an Independent, who 
usually considers construction money hard to find in his 
gate receipts. 

It is a strange coincidence that $1,824,000 of construction 
money should so nearly coincide with the monopolistic idea 
that service charges should be high enough to allow 20 
or 25 per cent of the gross earnings to go into construction. 

Working on a real Independent basis, the earnings of the 
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Chicago Telephone Co. in 1906 were 26 per cent. To satis- 
fy the citizen of Chicago, the capitalization was raised to 
that they now only make 17 per cent. 

But they keep the books in their peculiar way, and the 
public are led to feel sorry for them because their net earn- 
ing barely exceed the stipulated dividend. 

In other words, their bookkeeping is such that after the 
dividend is paid, everything else disappears in construction 
and other items. 

Bell bookkeeping is a wonderful study, and every man 
ever called to the witness stand to explain it, or defend it, 
has made a fool out of himself. \ 

For a business to have its gross earnings cut at the rate of 
20 per cent and at the same time, practically double its cap- 
ital, and pay 8 per cent dividends, too, is marvelous. 


There is no business on earth so good or profitable as 


the telephone business. No other business has been so vil- - 


ified and misrepresented by its exponents. No other bus- 
iness needs competition so much, because under the present 
bookkeeping methods, any combination of experts, or any 
commercial body can be so. easily fooled as to go on rec- 
ord and deceive all the people. 

With competition, the cloak of ordinary deception will 
fall off, and people will get real, instead of fancied service. 

Chicago will never advance until it absolutely kills the 
germ of monopolistic tendency. Chicago needs a com- 
peting telephone system, and it needs it every hour. It 
would flourish like the green bay tree. 

If Chicago cares to be beautiful, its different associations 
had better begin to work on the shackles of the Chicago 
citizen. Few slaves have ever developed anything worthy 
of note, and the Chicago City Beautiful will still be dis- 
cussed by the grandsons of the present commerce associa- 
tion because that will be about their only excuse for stay- 
ing away from the family fireside. 


Moral: There'are. none so blind as those who will not 


see. 


Editor’s Note.—In the next few weeks Mr. Kelsey will take the 
readers of TELEPHONY on a series of Little Journeys to Success- 
ful Independent Plants. The extent of their success, and the 
reasons for it, will be discussed. Constructive managers will find 
them interesting reading. Any manager who suspects that his 
system is liable to be overlooked, and feels that it deserves a 
place, is invited to send in an application. 


Sioux City Independent Had 20 Per Cent Growth in 1909. 

At the annual meeting of the Sioux City Telephone Com- 
pany all of the old officers and directors were re-elected. The 
report of the officers showed that the company had made 
material advances during the year, increasing the number of 
telephones in use about 20 per cent and passing the 5,000 mark. 
The officers of the company are Howard S. Baker, president 
and general manager; F. L. Eaton, vice-president; George C. 
Scott, secretary; E. W. Rice, treasurer. The above, with J. 
P. Martin, T. A. Thompson and W. P. Manley constitute the 
board of directors. « 


Plattsmouth Telephone Company Grew From 100 to Over 
3,000 Telephones in Ten Years—Pays Ten Per 
Cent Dividends. ; 

The annual meeting of the Plattsmouth Telephone Company 
was held in the office of the company in Plattsmouth last 
week. During the last year the company has installed an all- 
cable plant of 35,000 feet in the city with a capacity of 1,200 
telephones; 110 telephones were added in Plattsmouth last 
year. _The company commenced business there in 1889 with 
100 telephones and employed four people. The company now 
operates thirteen exchanges and has 3,095 telephones and 300 
miles of first-class long-distance copper-toll lines and has 
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fifty-three persons on the regular monthly pay roll. 
come last year was $60,000. 
The usual 10 per cent dividend was declared. 


The following named officers were elected for the ensuing 


year: President, T. E. Parmele; vice-president, C .C. Par- 


mele; secretary, J. N. Wise; general manager and treasurer, 
fi Pollock, 


Report of Black River Telephone Co. Shows Surplus Six 
Times Interest. 
Returns from the Black River Telephone Company of Low- 
ville, N. Y., show the following condition Jan. 1, 1910: 


RECEIPTS. DISBURSEMENTS. ; 
Toll messages ......... $ 9,895.17 Operating expense..... $ 8,100.23 
EUCTNEALIS 4 oan beeen ae at Re 26,363.12 Maintenance .......+4. 8,249.90 
General expense....... 6,376.65 
Special maintenance 
and reconstruction... 3,157.20 
Legal services......... 80.75 
Lax’ \ Gere. ietatee oeistestentars 1,320.33 
Interest asian. ockenmer 5,389.00 
Bond tax and discounts 84.20 
Dividends:. t.jee..iel eee 750.00 
i $33,508.26. 
Surplus for 12 mo’s.. 2,250.03 
EOUALG, cpa teyste pie mere $35,758.29 $35,758.29 
ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
Construction, 74. a0es $188,048.09 Capital stock ........ $ 50,000.00: 
MDOMS" GUT i vekrckatis,s ofe et 3,880.80 Bonds issued ......... 77,600.00 
REN CASAC UOm seek ewes 7,641.98 Bills payable ......... 22,400.00 ° 
Aiccounts: dle ts. 31.08 ki 883.66 Due directors ........ 13,733.27 
Accounts payable..... 3,154.63 
Bank ity. vae ae iechita eee 1,601.78 
General surplus....... 31,464.80 
DOS) hy sists ese ee $199,954.48 - $199,954.48 


The company’s operations are under the direction of Gen-_ 


eral Manager J. J. Domser. 


Earnings of Quincy, Ill, Home Company. 

Under the terms of its franchise granted by the city 
council, the Home Telephone Company of Quincy, IIl., has 
paid into the city treasury the sum of $963.75, 2 per cent 
of the gross earnings of the company for the last year. 
The following statement of the year’s business, month by 
month, was submitted with the check for the money: 


RED OUEY ga A ARATE rchniy Are tatty a ohiadAn saaco6 ae es $ 3,832.50 
FRODIUALY: fis 00s 5 sted 0s, ernie oh wie abun oe lonele ole elelelel Staley iain es ate man 3,256.05 
Marcel © oo i aclee SS acide gece Syalohee ine och ete sisi nets Ree Pees tetas ee 4,143.10 
PADDLE oe aisjecuvy. aie inieved eselohenenaeere ete bee ele oud tae aN erare asia eet teen 3,862.10 
LE i iC ier mE RI Grit Sukh SC econ acce « 4,008.65: 
DAINIG: co's oc'n 5 oa. cuoseuel ape.ialie's chain Sco aleue tls Oiets Shen: Pete ce tegen 4,390.80 
DAMS os bo aseire de, 016 shin lays cose larotahe bevel aeaiere oereslabe: Glee aie te tear cetret osama aan 3,944.50 
PAUSE! (sve ind od onece oo! d sboablocehe deip Bisa s Meee Soba dete to: Biel eerie ae Enea 3,780.60 
SEPlEMPer: | aos s.6 cca 's.5 eS suelereria oY ss ols elapse) or te sal eis ieiele late enemas 4,286.32 
(OXc (0) o1-) Saree ee Ar eS Ae tan imo Sooo Zool 4,195.18 
INFO VEIMID GI) 2 cca saves evel scatoe cesiere weetenw terehel aR olaee aie ene Cisieis stereos 3,811.80 
I BY=Xet=y acl ¢\:) det CE Cee IORI amis Gato oso 3,967.15 

"DPOtads. cory ete evassiesesecgS operates sic aileron ie epee ol meee cette $48,178.75 


North Idaho Company Doubles Business in One Year. 

A gain in receipts of over one hundred per cent for the past 
year, and that the Independent company now has over one 
hundred per cent more telephones in use in the Coeur d’Alene 
district than the Rocky Mountain Bell company was shown in 
the annual report of General Manager Geo. R. Boomer, of the 
North Idaho Telephone Co. This report was presented at the 
second annual meeting of the stockholders of this company, 
held at Wallace on Feb. 7. Four-fifths of the stock was per- 
sonally represented and the balance by proxy. Reports by 
President M. C. Clark and General Manager G. R. Boomer 
were read and approved. The reports were very gratifying 
and were favorably received. All of the old officers were 
elected with the exception of M. A. Strode, of Mullen, Dr. 
D. E. Keys of that city taking Mr. Strode’s place. The books 
of the company were audited previous to this meeting by a 
public auditor from Spokane, and the financial condition of 
the company shown to be in excellent shape. 


The in- 


Small Exchange Records 


By E. D. Talbot 


The provision of proper records and their up-keep is one 
of the essential duties of the exchange manager or his wire 
chief. In large exchanges this important work is given 
much attention, inasmuch as correct records must be had 
at all times. In small exchanges many times this work is 
neglected, or if started is not carried out. There are sev- 


TEL. Nol21x 
CARLES. Ore 


NAM@_—Smith JB, & Son, 


ApprRess__ 331 Main St, 


Main ’phone, wall. ._____ 


Class Line Party Business 


Installation Report No 26]. ....-_..-- Exton se 
Dismantlement Report No_._.._ -.----- EEXt, DEN? arhtete cates oie woe 
; Ext. Equipment. -2-=.)c-...---. ...... 
Rater ea Ee OOK aes iy 


a ee ee 
Entered 


Phone taken out 


Fig. 1. Form Used for Alphabetical Subscriber’s Record. 


eral good systems for the proper keeping of records, and 
it should be the duty of every manager to see that some 
system is adopted and carried out. A great many managers 
have their own methods and forms, varying from a small 
ledger ruled to suit the requirements to the systematic card 
index, any of which when properly cared for are found 
efficient, but in too many exchanges the records are mostly 
kept in the manager’s or wire chief's head, and in times of 
exigency are nearly always found wanting. 

The writer has had occasion several times to visit ex- 
changes in times of severe trouble, such as electric light 
and trolley crosses, heavy winds, etc., and has found to his 
own sorrow that too many times there were not the proper 
records from which to gain the desired information, or 
where records did exist they were found to be insufficient 
Or not properly kept up. This condition was found espe- 
cially true of cable and instrument records; cable pairs, 
subscribers’ numbers and lines would be changed and no 


TEL. No.--280A... ACC'TNO-B4G 30 c= 
CABLES. oo... TAP tL oe oes PAIR ele. 
NAME__ Jones HW, 

Appress___15 Prospect Av, 
Class Line . Party. Business. Main ’phone, wall_.__.._ desk_______ 


Installation Report No ...609..__.__. Extsne '! whey oreo desk 
Dismantlement Report No..452 ____. 

ee Date 4-1-09, 

“a Granted 4-5-09, 

Entered. 476-09, . 

Phone taken out .____. Mu, 4-10-09, | 


> Ext, /Equipments-../.2]=-- 32 
Rate... $24,00_ 3) Ses cfs Eee eee 


Fig. 2. Alphabetical Subscriber’s Record When Filled Out. 


record made other than that kept in the head, which may 
have been all sufficient to the party making it, but useless 
to a stranger. Therefore, adopt some good system for your 
records and then keep them up. 

The following forms seem to me to answer all the re- 
quirements of the small exchange. If they are adopted and 
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a little time is devoted to them each day they will always 
be correct and efficient. 

These cards, Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4, measure 3x5 inches, and 
are printed on light cardboard which allows for the filing 
of both sets of cards in a drawer or card index cabinet. 
Fig. 1 shows the form for the alphabetical subscribers’ 
record, giving the telephone number, rental ledger account 


TROUBLE REPORT 
T Reported 


T Found 


Date O. K. 
+ t 


Fig. 3. Trouble Report on Back of Subscriber’s Record Card. 


number, cable, tap, and pair numbers, and subscriber’s name 
and address. Below the heavy line, and at the left are 
found the class of line, installation report number, disman- 
tlement report number, and dates granted, entered and 
telephone taken out; on the right, main telephone (wall or 
desk), extension telephone (wall or desk), extension bell, 
extra equipment, rate, and dates of installation and charge. 
Figs. 1 and 2 show the method of using these cards, and 
are self-explanatory. 

Fig. 3 shows the back of the card shown in Fig. 1, and 
is used for the recording of trouble entered against this 
subscriber’s line or instrument. 

Just a few words in regard to this trouble record. Nearly 
all exchanges keep some form of trouble book in which 
are entered all cases for the day. But how often a sub- 
scriber comes into the office to pay his bill and says: “My 
telephone has not worked for over a week and I think that 
the company should give me an allowance for the time my 


Swbhd No.9 21 Cable 6 Pair “89 


Tap. Acct No. 
Address Line. Rate. 
= j 


Morres Robt, _ 34 | 265. 
78 Buffalo St., dron K,K,18,00 


Ring Name 


Smith J,B, & Son, 37 
K,K,duplex2400 
37 | desk|125_ 
K,K,duplexFree 


wall| 730 


Fig. 4. Card Used for Subscriber’s Numerical Record. 


telephone was out.” The manager then calls the wire chief 
and asks him to look up trouble with Mr. Jones’ line 
for the past month or so. The wire chief begins and spends 
about half an hour looking this matter up, and while he is 
doing this all else must stop. So you can see the benefit 
of this record on the back of the subscriber’s card; just a 
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moment and you show Mr. Jones that his telephone was or 
was not out of service for a week. 

Fig. 3 shows the form of card used for the numerical 
record, giving switchboard number, cable and pair numbers 
and ringing code, as A, C, X, and Y, after which appear 
the subscriber’s name and address, number of cable tap, 


CABLE NUMPER |}. 
caste PR [SNBONS] A. e Y 
[71 __| 324 |uones wm. |rogarryum| 
TS 


a 
APRESS a YS eA 
| 2298 |COHN CHAS.[ BUCK L.S. | SMITH H.F [EGGLESTONC. 

BES en IS os ee ae 
CL ha] RE CINE FELT IC Ree a 
a. ey Ean ESTs Rea a 


Fig. 5. Cable Record for Each Cable. 


kinds of line, drop and instrument, account number and 
rate. Fig. 3 also shows the method of using this card. 

In connection with this card index it is well to have a 
cable record for each cable on one sheet as shown in Fig. 5. 

By referring to this cable sheet, a wire chief can ascertain 
at a glance vacant and used pairs in the cable, switchboard 
number and names and numbers of subscribers on any line. 
If more detailed information is desired it is very easy to 
refer to the card index for the line desired, or to the sub- 
scriber’s card. 

In order to make records of the greatest value it is well 
to have a map of the cable system showing the number and 
size of cable out of the office, the route it takes, and the 
numbers and sizes of taps. It is very easy to make such a 
map. Take a map of the city or town, and trace upon trac- 
ing cloth the principal streets, etc., and when your tracing 
is complete mark in the information you wish your map to 
contain. I think it advisable to number the cable taps or 
boxes consecutively, as this method is less confusing than 
that of numbering each cable separately. Where wooden 
cable boxes are used it is well to place a card in the box, 
giving the number of the cable, tap, and numbering of the 
pairs in the tap. Where cans with metal covers are used, 
take a stencil and mark on the outside: for example, C.6 T. 
43 Prs. 76-100, or whatever information will help inspectors 
and troublemen. 

By adopting some such system as the one just described 
much confusion and time can be saved in the proper direc- 
tion of trouble clearing and in times of severe trouble when 
outside help is called in it is an easy matter to instruct 
strangers as to the location of subscribers, cable taps, and 
lines, 


Accident Compensation, from the View-Point of the Em- 
ployer. 

In an address on “Workmen’s Compensation Laws Re- 
lating to Bodily Injuries Received in Industrial Acci- 
dents,’ from the employers’ standpoint, George M. Gil- 
lette, member of the Minnesota Employes’ Compensation 
Commission, president of the Minnesota Employers’ As- 
sociation and chairman of the executive committee of the 
Minneapolis Steel and Machinery Company, said in address- 
ing the third annual meeting of the Liability Association, 
New York, October 19: 

“The subject of employers’ liability for accident is at- 
tracting increased attention daily in this country as evi- 
denced by the reference to the subject in the messages of 
both Presidents Roosevelt and Taft and by the legislation 
which has been proposed in many of the states. I am 
of the opinion that there is no question now before the 
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American people pressing for solution which more vitally 
affects the welfare of society at large. Industry and trans- 
portation in the United States number at least half a mil- 
lion annually as the victims of their accidents. 

“You are familiar with the Federal statutes and the 
laws of the various states. Briefly stated, the employer is 
today liable to pay damages to his workmen, injured while. 
at work, if the workman can prove that the employer’s 
negligence was the cause of the accident. He may, and 
often voluntarily does, pay something in other cases, but 
the employers’ liability in industrial accidents under vari- 
ous statutes or common law liability would not compel 
the employer to respond in damages in probably over one 
in ten of the accidents which occur. 

“The present system is based on the theory of fault or 
negligence. It is proposed to change the whole theory of 
this structure to one of risk of the industry and to pro- 
vide for the payment of some compensation to every in- 
jured employe, provided the accident is not the result of 
the injured’s wilful act, and, if possible, to make the bur- 
den of the payment of such compensation a charge against 
the cost of production ultimately to be borne by the con- 
sumer. Should such a change be made, and what view of 
the matter should and do employers take? 

“IT do not believe an employer can be found who is sat- 
isfied with the present system. It is wasteful, uncertain, 
inhuman, antiquarian; it disturbs the relations between 
employer and employe; it breeds perjury; it does not tend 
to prevent accident. It is wasteful, for, taking the reports 
filed by your companies in Massachusetts, Wisconsin, IIli- 
nois and New York, the loss ratios or percentages of 
premium paid to representatives of the injured averaged 
about 33 per cent of the premium receipts. Taking the 
figures of the German accident insurance for the year 
1902, and employers’ liability and industrial insurance for 
the United States for the year 1903, as published in the 
“Year Book” for 1904, we find that the percentage of the 
compensation paid to the total premium receipts in the 
United States was 31.6 per cent, while in Germany, under 
the operations of their compensation act, 78.5 per cent 
of the total receipts was paid out in compensation to em- 
ployes. 

“You ask me if the employers would favor a working- 
men’s compensation act. I did not know the attitude or 
the sentiment of the employers of other states. As presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Employers’ Association, I can say 
that I believe Minnesota employers do favor the enact- 
ment of such a law. It, of course, must be safe, sane, 
have a known and certain cost, free them.in a large de- 
gree from litigation, not impose greater burdens upon 
them than are imposed upon the employers of other states, 
and must do away with a large degree of the waste of 
the present system. It must be a good start toward an 
ultimately more perfect law. I have addressed letters of 
inquiry to a large number of employers of Minnesota, 
asking their views. I have received 40 replies. Thirty- 
eight of these favored a compulsory workmen’s compen- 
sation act, two were opposed to the passage of such a 
measure. 


Telephone Saves Two from Death by Coal Gas. 


The fact that there was a telephone in the house saved the 
lives of Capt. J. T. Griffith and his daughter, Mrs. W. S. Ham- 
mond, at Berryville, Va., on Feb, 12. Father and daughter 
were reading in a room having a coal fire, and before they were 
aware of their danger were-nearly asphyxiated by coal gas. 

Capt. Griffith managed to crawl to the telephone and to call 
a physician. Both were unconscious when the doctor arrived, 
and were restored with difficulty. 


‘February 19, 1910 


Wood Preservation With Crude Petroleum. 

Although only in an experimental stage, with no recog- 
nized proof of its value, some attention is being given to 
the subject of preserving wood with crude petroleum, and 
the residue of certain oil products. This subject was dis- 
cussed at the recent convention of the Wood Preservers’ 
Association by Mr. C. Marshall Taylor, in charge -of the 
department of chemistry and tests, International Creosot- 
ing and Construction Company. In a formal paper Mr. 
Taylor said: 

“Heretofore it has been considered essential to have in 
the preservative medium an element that was either germ- 
icidal or antiseptic in its nature. This treatment, however, 
is dependent upon an entirely new conception of preserva- 
tive, namely, the elimination of air or oxygen and moisture, 
and has for its basis the well-known fact that in order that 
fungi may thrive, there must be present three essential 
conditions, moisture, air or oxygen, and the proper tem- 
perature. Therefore, this crude oil treatment gets its im- 
petus from the fact that it probably will be first a weather 
proofing agent, and, secondly, that the fungi will not be 
able to thrive from the presence of any moisture which 
may have been left in timber previous to treatment, because 
of the absence of oxygen or air.” 

Mr. Innes, of the Indiana Refining Company, which re- 
fines oil products, such as petroleum base and asphalt base 
products, stated that his company had been conducting 
a series of experiments for the use of the residue or the 
liquid asphalt for the preservation of wood. Mr. Innes 
concurred with Mr. Taylor in the belief that the essential 
thing seems to be a thorough filling of the cells of the 
wood and then a thorough water-proofing of that wood. 
The secret working of the fungi makes them very danger- 
ous. Material attacked by the wood-destroying fungi ap- 
pears perfectly sound on the outside, but may be entirely 
decayed on the inside; thus telephone poles and. supporting 
timbers, for instance, are likely to break off before there is 
any outward appearance of decay. 

SAS Loe eae 
A Contrast in Construction. 

The accompanying views, reproduced from photographs fur- 
nished by Mr. F. C. Toepleman, general manager of the Home 
Telephone Company of Henderson, N. C., present a graphic 


Old Open Wire Lead and New Cable Construction at Henderson, 
North Carolina. 


illustration of the advantages to a telephone company and the 
public of modern cable construction. 

The left-hand view shows the new cable lead just after 
installation, the poles carrying only one cross-arm for short 
runs of local wiring, while the original open wire leads ap- 
pear on the opposite side of the street. 
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The second view shows the clean run of cable, with the old 
poles dismantled and ready to be taken down and used on 
light country lines. 

At the present time of the year, when managers have in 
mind the risk of sleet storms which has been a constant source 
of worry, and frequently of actual heavy cost, the considera- 


of Open 


Note of Street After Removal 


Wires. 


Improved Appearance 


tion of cost of maintenance under the conditions compared 
in these photographs will alone show the advantage of the 
cable construction. But there is the added merit of reliability 
of service, to say nothing of sightly appearance of the con- 
struction in the street. 

Mr. Toepleman, as a result of his experience with both 
kinds, is a firm believer in the advantages of the all-cable mul- 
tiple type of distribution. He had these photographs taken es- 
pecially to make apparent this comparison. 


A Lesson to Beil Solicitors. 


An amusing story is going the rounds in the down-river dis- 
trict, below Detroit, at the expense of one of the solicitors of 
the Bell company. This egotistical and persistent young chap 
rapped at the door of a resident of Wyandotte and the instant 
it was opened began pouring into the ears of the good wife 
who answered, the “beauties” of the “trust” and the failings 
of the Independents. The good woman answered the various 
arguments by declaring she had a Home telephone in the 
house and desired no other: She started to close the door 
several times, but failed, and finally the solicitor put his foot 
between the door and wall, preventing the closing of the door. 
This was too much for the woman’s good nature and releasing 
her hold on the door knob she started toward the rear of the 
house declaring “she would get: her husband’s gun” and then 
see if the solicitor would go. 

The Bell agent went. Neither did he stop to cast snowballs 
at several youngsters who assailed him. 


Telephone from Church Enables Aged Washington Resi- 
dent to Hear Daughter Sing in Choir. 


Hon. Mills Gardner, an aged attorney of Washington, D. 
C., who has given up the active practice of law because of his 
extreme age, has rigged up an ingenious device by which he 
is able to hear his-daughter, Miss Edith Gardner, sing every 
Sunday in the church choir. He has had a special telephone 
connecting his sick room with the church and is thus able to 
hear the sermon of the minister, Dr. T. W. Locke, and also 
the singing of the choir. A specially sensitive telephone in- 
strument was secured and he is now able to hear the entire 
church service. Mr. Gardner recently celebrated his eightieth 
anniversary. 


Before Courts and Commissions 
By A. H. McMillan 


Verbal Rights of Way and Consideration Therefor. 


' About two years ago we bought a telephone system with an 
exchange at this point. We have several party lines running 
through farms, and along the country roads. When these lines 
were constructed, the right-of-way, or permission, was obtained 
of the land owners to run through their farms, but nothing was 
paid for this privilege, it being granted or given free, without any 
contracts or agreements in writing, and permission was obtained 
from the county judge for the public highways. We are having 
some trouble under this farm right-of-way. Is it binding, or can 
we be forced to move our poles and lines? If this farm right- 
of-way is not binding, please give us a form of legal right-of-way 
obtained of land owners (in Kentucky) for constructing telephone 
lines. Also a form of legal right-of-way for the same purpose, 
on the county roads, when granted by the proper county 
officials. be 

I hope the matter is now understood. That the main points 
are, must something of value be paid, and must the matter be 
in writing to make the transaction valid? As the legal authori- 
ties here differ on these points, please quote some decisions cov- 
ering this matter, if there are-any. 

The right to cross private lines may legally fe granted by 
parole. When permission is given in this way, it amounts to 
a license, which’ is revocable at the will of the person giving 
it. Therefore to have your right-of-way of any value, it 
should be in writing. It is not necessary that there should be 
any consideration for the license, aside from the expenditure 
Rerrick vs. Kern, (Pa.) 14 Serg. 
& R., 267; 16 Am. Dec., 497. There are some states in which 
this rule does not hold, viz.: Connecticut, Maryland, Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts. Prince vs. Case, 10 Conn., 375; 
Hays vs. Richardson (Md.), 1 G. & J., 366; Foster vs. Brown- 
ing, 4 R. I., 47; Pomroy vs. Stephens (Mass., 11 Metc., 244. 
See also Yeager vs. Luning (Ohio), 89 N. E., 657. For a form 
of such right-of-way, see McMillan on Telephone Law, page 
253. « 

As to county officials, the acts of the general assembly of 
Kentucky for 1904, Chapter 71, provide that companies may 
construct their lines, upon making just compensation, through 
any public land, on and across and along any public roads and 
turnpikes, etc., if they do not interfere with travel and naviga- 
tion. This provision does not apply to any incorporated town 
or city. 

As for the right-of-way from the public authorities, we be- 
lieve from the statute above quoted that compensation would 
have to be paid and that a record would have to be made of 
the granting of permission in the proceedings of the granting 
party. For the form of this you should consult local counsel. 


in money in reliance upon it. 


Membership in Unincorporated Rural Company. 


The Elk Run Mutual Telephone Company was an unincor- 
porated association, comprising twenty-five resident farmers in 
Carroll County, lowa. Its organization was informal and 
largely verbal. The company had a principal line used in 
common by all the members, and all the instruments connected 
therewith respond to every call, though each has its distinct 
signal. The original plan was to limit the membership to 
twenty-five, but the by-laws provided that additional mem- 
bers above twenty-five might be taken upon two-thirds vote 
of the existing members. Each member supplied his own in- 
strument and kept it in repair. A member, of this association, 
one Hornick, sold his farm to Isabelle Staples. Mr. Staples 
and her husband brought suit against the president and gen- 
eral manager and the lineman of the company who had gen- 
eral charge of the maintenance of the lines of the company, 
charging these officers with committing trespasses by cutting 
the connecting wires and disconnecting the plaintiffs’ resi- 
dence from the lines of the company. The plaintiffs charged 
that Mr. Staples had become a member of the company by 
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resolution of its members and that as such member 
he was entitled to maintain the telephone connection 
for the benefit of himself and family. The testimony 
showed that at a meeting of the members of the association, 
a motion was passed that the telephone in the Hornick farm 
house be retained and allowed to Staples, provided he settled 
with Hornick and the company satisfactorily for it. Staples 
was not present at the meeting, nor had he applied for mem- 
bership, and at the same meeting appeared and offered to sell 
his interest to the company. Staple’s son, when asked whether 
his father did not wish to purchase the interest, replied that he 
did “if he could get it,” also stating that his father had paid 
Hornick for it, which was denied by the latter. Following the 
meeting, the telephone was disconnected and Hornick left the 
country, having first leased his interest in the line to another 
person for a year. The court held that the testimony was in- 
sufficient to show that Staples was a member of the associa- 
tion, and a decree dismissing the petition of Mr. and Mrs. 
Staples was affirmed, on appeal, by the Supreme Court of Iowa. 
Staples vs. Hobbs, 123 N. W., 935. 


Sensational Testimony. 

Some sensational testimony was introduced at the hearing 
of the committee of the New York legislature which has been 
investigating telephone and telegraph matters in the state when 
the chairman caused to be read into the record a letter he had 
rceived from James M. E. O’Grady, dated Rochester, Decem- 
ber 10, mentioning a paltry $2,000,000 of telephone stock hay- 
ing been handed to Chairman Connors of the Democratic state 
committee. 

The letter recited some recent testimony before the supreme 
court in Rochester in which, according to Mr. O’Grady, Pres- 
ident Albert O, Fenn, of the Alliance Bank of Rochester, and 
President Thomas W. Finucane, of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Company, swore to the $2,000,000 present 
to Connors, Mr. Finucane being a co-director with Mr. Fenn 
in the Alliance bank. 

Mr. O’Grady wrote that Mr. Fenn had sworn that he issued 
a certificate of stock of the face value of $2,000,000 to Con- 
nors at the request of Mr. Finucane without any consideration 
being paid therefor, and that Mr. Finucane had sworn that 
the stock was given to Connors because he was an influential 
man, owned two newspapers in Buffalo, and had been inves- 
tigating the matter of telephone franchises in New York City, 
“and it was thought advisable by him (Finucane) to buy him 
(Connors) off by the payment of this $2,000,000 of stock.” 

What bearing this will have on the investigation will not be 
clear until the committee has made its report. 


An Improper Argument. 


The Southwestern Telephone and Telegraph Company was 
sued by a person for injuries alleged to have been caused by 
the horse which he was riding stepping into a hole dug by 
the company’s agents, and falling, giving the rider a severe 
throw to the ground, the hole being in or near the public road. 
The counsel for the injured person, in making his closing 
argument to the jury, used the following language: “We could 
prove that this defendant was responsible for the injured con- 
dition of plaintiff if we had money, like this defendant cor- 
poration, to bring the witnesses as it has done; but we are 
not rich, and we cannot bring them here so we can make this 
proof.” The argument was held to be improper and the judg- 
ment for the plaintiff reversed. S. W. Tel & Teg. Co. vs. 
Taylor, 118 S. W., 188. 


— ae 
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Public Service Bills in Ohio. 

The rival measure to the utilities commission bill in the 
Ohio General Assembly made its appearance recently when 
Representative Edgar Ervin of Meigs County introduced a 
bill to enlarge the scope and powers of the state railway com- 
mission, which the Woods bill seeks to abolish. 

The Ervin bill is backed by freight shippers who are earnest- 
ly opposed to the idea of merging the Ohio railway commission 
with the commission to regulate other public utilities. The 
shippers have brought sufficient influence to bear to secure a 
special hearing before the House committee on railroads. 

Public service corporations of the state will ask the general 
assembly to take away from municipalities the power to grant 
franchises and vest such power in the proposed public utilities 
commission. 

At a hearing on the Woods bill before the house committee 
recently a number of representatives of telephone and tele- 
graph companies were present and spoke at length. John E. 
Todd of Columbus represented the Independent telephone in- 
terests. He suggested that since so many special interests weré 
affected in the bill, separate and distinct hearings should be 
provided for the different interests. Other hearings will be 
had by the committee in the next few weeks. 

Some sort of a public utilities bill will be enacted by the 
Ohio General Assembly during the present session and corpo- 
ration attorneys, especially those representing telephone com- 
panies, are instructed to see that it is as inoffensive as possi- 
ble. S 


Competition in the Telegraph Business. 
Telephone men will recognize the working of a familiar 
policy in the circular letter of the Western Union Telegraph 


Porm 250a. 


Che Western Uniatt Telegraph Company 


MANAGER'S OFFICE 


Dear Sir: 

Your messages filed with the Postal Company are 
being turned over to us en route because that company 
reaches so few points compared with this ccmpany. 

SEE DIAGRAM OPPOSITE. 


The comprehensive system of The Western Union 


over one million miles of wire, with over 24,000 
offices, and direct telegraphic or telephonic connection 
with as many more, making a total of 50,000 stations 
in the United States, Canada and Mexico--is relied 
upon by the Postal Company to complete the service it 
undertakes on your messages to the 20,000 places it 
does not reach. WHY NOT GIVE YOUR MESSAGES DIRECTLY 
TO US IN THE FIRST PLACE AND SAVE THE DELAY AND 
LIABILITY TO LOSS INVOLVED IN THE TRANSFER? 


ForC4 the Postal Company had to transfer 
yous at CZ eng CEU. your message of 
Ghyr0 directed toTliwKxe Tove G Townes Grove Lie 
‘whfeh is one of the 20,000 places reached only by the 
lines of this company and its connections. Had this 
message been filed with us originally it would have 

gone straight through to destination, without the 
delay of transfer by messenger at some intermediate 


RELATIVE SIZE IN NUMBER OF OFFICES OF 
OTHER COMPETING COMPANIES COMBINED 
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THE TWO TELEGRAPH POLES REPRESENT THE 


taal point. 

“eee I shall be glad to give particular attention to 
your messages if you will order them to be sent by 
The Western Union Telegraph Company. 


Yours faithfully, 


orrices 


ornices 


Office Manager, 


Reproduction of a Form Letter Received by Telephony. 


Company reproduced on this page. Apparently the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, which now owns the West- 
ern Union, is going after the customers of its telegraph com- 
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Telegraph Company—the largest in the world, comprising ™ 
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petitor as vigorously as it seeks out those of competing tele- 
phone companies. Such methods cannot help raising in the 
minds of the public the question, “What would the service and 


the rates be if the monopolistic policy should be success- 
ful?” 


Where Snow Shoes are Worn by the Men Who Patrol the 
Lines. 


Readers of TELEPHONY who will get their papers in southern 
climates, perhaps in India, Africa and South America, or the 


Climbers Are Not Always a Necessary Part of a Lineman’s 
Equipment. 


South Sea Islands, or even in the southern parts of the United 
States, will find the accompanying photograph particularly in- 
teresting. It shows a pole of substantial height buried in 
snow almost to the lower cross-arm, a condition sometimes 
encountered, as this was, in the extreme northern part of 
Minnesota. There the snow fall is at times very heavy and 
linemen sent out to repair trouble occasionally find the only 
practical way to patrol the circuit is by walking on snowshoes. 
There are places in the western mountains where a pair of 
snowshoes is part of the troubleman’s regular kit in winter. 


Independent Telephone Men Sée Anti-Competition Joker 
: in Ohio. 

Telephone men in Ohio profess to see in the bill recently 
introduced in the Ohio General Assembly “a sleeper” which 
is intended to nullify the Valentine anti-trust law in Ohio. 
The bill was introduced by Representative Elson of Tuscarawas 
County and its discovery was by accident. It is claimed that 
the sleeper would permit the merging of the Independents and 
Central Union without any legal recourse. The bill was re- 
ferred to the committee on railroads and telegraphs and it is 
said no notice of hearings before the committee was made as is 
customary in such cases. 

The bill provides that competing telephone systems must, 
make connections, which is the same provision contained in the 
bill pending in the House of Representatives, introduced by 
Representative Billingslea, but in addition it is provided that 
after such connections are made the companies “may” manage 
the business as they choose and consolidate. It is claimed that 
the effect is to suspend the operation of the Valentine law. 

Independent telephone men became advised of the real mean- 
ing of the proposed law during the latter part of last week, 
and combined opposition is expected before the house commit- 
tee to which it was referred. 

<a e ek ee Be ee 
Joint Use of Poles and Conduits in Detroit. 

The Detroit common council is considering a new ordinance 
requiring public service corporations to permit the use of 
their poles and conduits by the city in return for trespass on 
the streets. A controversy has risen between the rival local 
telephone companies and the city as to interchange of pole and 
conduit privileges to avoid the growing congestioneof electri- 
cal equipment in many streets. 


A 26-Ton Reel of Submarine Cable 


A Description of its General Properties, and the Specifications Upon Which its Manufacture was Based. 


By Robert A. Shelly 


The spectacle of twenty head of horses drawing a single 
reel of telegraph cable through the congested streets of a 
large city is one that is not frequently encountered. Such 
a coterie, however, recently passed through the streets of 
Brooklyn, New York, en route from the factory in which 
it was made to the cable dock of the Western Urtion Tele- 
graph Company, situated in Jersey City, N. J. This un- 
usual sight is shown in Fig. 1. The task of transporting 
a single reel of cable weighing 26 tons is, in itself, a prob- 
lem of considerable interest and importance, but as the 
cable is one of the largest single lengths of its type ever 
manufactured, the manufacturing details for obtaining the 
requisite mechanical and electrical properties present a 
fund of interesting and valuable information. 

All cables designed to distribute electrical energy must 
perform certain functions when in use. These functions 
are provided for in the processes of manufacture, which 
have been evolved from time to time to meet the varying 
requirements arising from progress in the electrical art. 


As denoted by the reel markings in Figs. 1 and 2, the 
cable was manufactured by the Waterbury Company,, of 
New York City. Although the cable, as seen in Fig. 3. 
which is a full size view, is 2-% inches in diameter, and 
of extremely heavy construction, it was necessary to make 
it in one continuous length of 5280 feet, or just a mile. 
This was necessary to avoid splices in laying the cable 
between the two points for which it was intended, which 
are approximately one mile apart. The specifications re- 
ferred to are unusually severe for submarine service, and 
the important details are as follows: 

The cable consists of 25 pairs of No. 14 B. & S. gage 
copper wires, having a conductivity equal to 98 per cent. 
of that of pure copper. Each conductor is insulated with 
three wrappings of special insulating paper, and the con- 
ductors are paired with a twist of 6 inches. The pairs 
are laid up into a core in accordance with the lay-up di- 
agram furnished with the specifications, each layer con- 
taining a distinctly colored pair which serves as a tracer 


Fig. 1. A Trium*h 
To define or specify the processes of manufacture, the 
exact uses to which a cable is to be put must be known. 
Thus we may say that all cables are composed, in general, 
of three principal parts. the conductors, the insulation and 
the protective covering of lead; but there is a vast differ- 
ence in the manner in which: these properties are com- 
bined in a cable that is to distribute 9,000 volts as against 
one that is to distribute the low potentials of a telegraph 
or telephone circuit. There is, as a consequence, a need for 
specifications in determining the properties that a cable 
shall manifest. 

The operating company and the manufacturer share in 
the honors for the production of the present day electrical 
cables, The operating companies have provided the need, 
and the manufacturers have supplied it. Some of the op- 
erating companies have, in addition to providing the need, 
gone so far as to define the requirements necessary to sup- 


ply that need, by compiling the requirements into the form . 


of a specification. The cable to be described and which is 
herewith illustrated, was made in accordance with the 
Western Union specifications for 25 pair dry core sub- 
marine cable, and its principal requirements will be inter- 
esting to note. 


in Teaming—Transporting 26-Ton Reel of Submarine Cable Through the Streets of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


for that layer. The core is covered with three wrappings 
of special heavy paper over all. 

The complete core after being thoroughly dried out is 
covered with a sheath of pure lead 3-16 of an inch in 
thickness. As the life of all dry core cable, and especially 
that for submarine service, is dependent upon the in- 
tegrity of the lead sheath, the leaded cable was tested upon 
completion of this operation in the manufacture, after the 
entire cable had been immersed in a testing tank of water | 
for 24 hours. 

The mechanical and electrical properties of the lead cov-. 
ered cable being satisfactory at this point in the manu- 
facture, the operation of applying the armor was begun. 
To protect the lead sheath and serve as a bedding for the 
armor wires three reversed servings of soft jute roving 
saturated with tar compound were first applied to the 
cable. Upon this bedding, 23 No. 4 B. W. G. galvanized 
steel armor wires were laid up. Upon the armor wires 
two reversed servings of hard twisted jute yarn saturated 
with a preserving compound were placed. The operations 
of applying the bedding, the armor wires and the final 
covering of jute yarn were carried on simultaneously. 

To complete the cable it was given a coating of white- 
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wash which was effected by placing the capstan or pull-off 
wheel of the armoring machine in a bath of whitewash. 
This was applied continuously as the completed cable came 
from the armoring machine, and is intended to keep the 
layers of cable, when on the reel, from sticking to each 
other, due to the cohesion of the jute yarn with its pre- 
servative compound. 

The final test on the cable was made by the inspector 
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Fig. 2. A Near-by View of 26-Ton Cable Reel on the Massive 


Truck. 


for the Western Union Telegraph Company, after the com- 
pleted cable had been submerged in water for 24 hours. An 
expedient was resorted to at this point in the process which 
avoided the moving of the 26-ton reel of cable to the test- 
ing tank maintained for that purpose. A piece of sail cloth 
was wound around the reel in such a way as to form a 
reservoir. This was then filled with water until the cable 
was completely submerged and allowed to stand the re- 
quired 24 hours. 


The final inspection covered the examination into the 
mechanical details and measurements, together with tests 
of the electrical properties which included a test for insula- 
tion resistance, specified to be not less than 500 megohms 
per mile, and a test for electrostatic capacity, specified to 
be not more than .095 microfarads per mile. The final elec- 
trical test was for dielectric strength using a potential of 
2,000 volts applied between each conductor and all of the 
others, and between all of the conductors and ground. The 
results of these tests in all instances were entirely satis- 
factory on this particular cable. 

The reel upon which the cable was shipped, and of which 
a near view is shown in Fig. 2, is 9 feet in diameteer and 7 
feet long, and weighs with the cable 26 tons, as previously 
stated. The author desires to make acknowledgement to 
Mr. J. B. Adams, cable engineer for the Waterbury Com- 
pany, for the data and photographs. 


Independent Progress in the Northwest. 

At Twin Falls, Idaho, about fifty ranchers met on February 
3 to discuss the advisability of forming an Independent rural 
telephone system. R. G. Denny, as the chief speaker, urged 
the investigation of the proposition and the placing of it on 
a co-operative basis among the twelve local systems of the 
county organization, thus making the scheme more substantial. 


At Manhattan, Montana, the postponed meeting of the 
stockholders of the Gallatin-Madison Telephone Company was 
held last week. The stockholders elected new officers for the 
coming year as follows: Walter Sales, president; Malcolm 
McLeod, vice-president; Harry J. Thomas, treasurer; John 
F. Selb, secretary, with Frank Jakle, J. W. Black and Martin 
Jacoby as the executive committee. 
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At Kalispell, Montana, Superintendent Toole, who has had 
charge of construction of the new automatic telephone sys- 
tem, is so far advanced with the new lines that it is authori- 
tatively stated the telephones may be used this month. The 
telephone office on the second floor of the new building of the 
Northern Idaho & Montana Power Company is metropolitan 
in appearance and equipment. The board now installed will 
accommodate a city of 50,000 people on the basis of one tele- 
phone for every five people. The toll lines and farmers’ lines 
throughout the valley are taken in and will be standardized 
as rapidly as possible, so that eventually the whole system may 
become perfect. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Delta Co- 
operative Telephone Company of Hotchkiss, Colorado, was 
held in that city two weeks ago, and Merle D. Vincent, one 
of the heaviest stockholders of the company, addressed those 
present on the methods he alleged the Colorado Telephone 
Company was employing to destroy confidence in the Inde- 
pendent concern by making it appear that the latter was a 
bankrupt corporation. The stockholders, however, expressed 
their satisfaction with the way the company has been run. It 
was decided not to call for dividends, but put the funds into 
expanding the property. 


Local telephone men are discussing the possibility of an In- 
dependent telephone company for Chico, California. A. J. 
Lindstrom, superintendent of the construction of the Glenn- 
Colusa Home Telephone Company, and H. J. Bennett, of Oak- 
land, have recently been in Chico making an inspection with 
that end in view, and it is possible the service of the Glenn- 
Colusa Home Telephone Company will be extended. 


At Lakeview, Oregon, the Lakeview and Pine Creek Electric 
Company is rapidly pushing its work to completion for the 
providing of Lakeview with a local telephone system. Several 
hundred poles have been ordered and much of the equipment 
for the central office purchased. 


The annual meeting of the Kemmerer-Big Piney Telephone 
Company was held a week ago in Kemmerer, Wyoming, with 
nearly six hundred shares represented out of the nine hundred 
issued. The meeting was presided over by Vice-President Ira 
The following 


Dodge in the absence of President Haisch. 


Construction of Submarine Cable Manufactured for 
Telegraph Company. 


Fig. 3. 


directors were selected for the coming year: Ira Dodge, Rock 
Springs; P. F. Haisch, Big Piney; Ed. P. Steele, Boulder; E. 
J. Williams, South Pass; Ivan S. Jones, Kemmerer; James 
Dodge, Big Piney, and W. J. Stanley, Pinedale. These direc- 
tors are soon to meet at Pinedale and elect officers for the 
coming year. Owing to the extension of the lines into terri- 
tories foreign to the name the company now bears, it was 
decided to change the name to Western Wyoming Telephone 
Company. 


Utah Business Men ‘Turn Down the 
Telephone Trust 


Home Company Completely Supplants Rival—Operations of Alleged Bell Dummy Independent—Local 
Company Trumps Bell Ace by Building its Own Toll Lines. 


A spirited story of successful competition in the State of 
Utah is the following, told in a letter to TELEPHONY by the 
general manager of the Davis County Independent Telephone 
Co., of Farmington, Utah. This letter, dated Feb. 8, says: 
Editor TELEPHONY: 

“Replying to yours of recent date as to ‘how the Bell com- 
pany is behaving’ with us, we beg to submit a little history 
of our company, and along with it show up some Bell schemes 
that didn’t work even out in Utah. 

“To begin with, if you wish to know the ‘why’ of our exist- 
ence we can do no better than ask you to read page 2 of our 
Directory.” 

The directory advertisement says: 

“Facts to Remember About the Home Telephone—Why There 
Is One. 

“About fifteen months ago the Bell company raised their 
rates in Davis County, stating that they were losing money at 
$1.50 per month, and that we could either pay the new price or 
they would quit business in the County altogether. They lost 
practically two-thirds of their subscribers on account of the 
raise and the poor grade of service furnished. The people ap- 
pealed in vain for relief, but were met by a stern answer of 
‘Pay the price or do without.’ It was also stated by one of 
their local representatives that the raise was not to stop at the 
$2.00 rent, but that a toll would be charged between the dif- 
ferent towns in the County as soon as the people become 
somewhat reconciled to the raise in rentals. Later develop- 
ments have shown this to have been the intention. i 

“Smarting under a sense of wrong and exasperated at the 
utter indifference displayed as to the service rendered, the peo- 
ple have turned to the Home company for relief and they 
have not turned in vain. The Independent movement arose 
in the first place as a revolt of the people themselves from the 
extortions of the Bell Monopoly. After twelve months of 
patient effort and hard work, the people have their system ex- 
tended over the entire county with many more subscribers than 
the Bell company ever had after having been absolutely alone 
in the field for more than six years. So much for the past. 


The Situation Now. 

“Having lost practically all their subscribers in the County, 
the Telephone Trust at last comes before the people and admits 
that it ‘can’t get along very well without Davis County, after 
all, even if its chief executive did say that they would vacate 
the County entirely, unless we continued to pay our $2.00 
tribute to Boston. They come now in most pleasing manner 
and ask you to turn your own Home Company down and 
put in a Bell. If you don’t want to pay $2 you can pay $1.50 
and sometimes they are generous enough to offer it for noth- 
ing, just to get in a few residence phones and in this way 
compel our business firms to carry both phones ever after- 
ward. We believe our people are too intelligent to not see 
through the whole scheme. We have fought the battle and 
won. We have brought a once proud and haughty’ child of a 
vicious Trust to its knees and compelled it to cry for quar- 
ter. Why should we now, by giving them our support, at- 
tempt to pull the enemy out of the hopeless condition into 
which we have driven it, when it is our opportunity to make 
our victory final and irrevocable. 

But One Course Open. 

“There is but one course open and that is: To stand to- 

gether and unitedly make a complete and permanent finish of 
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the conflict into which the Monopoly has driven us. 


When 


their solicitors call on you or your friends give them to un- 
derstand that it is too late, and that your support both finan- 
cially and morally goes to the Home Company.” 
A False Friend. 
From this point the letter goes on: 
“There are several facts which we did not print in the Di- 
At the time we started, 


rectory, which might be of interest. 


The following is a copy of the notice the business 
men of Davis county sent the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany today: 


January 8, 1910. 
Rocky Mountain Bell Telephone Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Gentlemen:—Please discontinue my Telephone service, 
by removing your instrument and wires from our premises 
on February 1, 1910. 


Fig. 1. Notice Sent by Utah Business Men to Bell Telephone 


Company. 


one year ago, we supposed we had a friend in a so-called In- 
dependent company, the Utah Independent Telephone Co. We 
had heard rumors that it was controlled by the Bell monopoly, 
and before we started work we went to it purposely to find © 
out where it stood, and arrangements were made for connec- 
tions. It gave us every assurance that it was absolutely Inde- 
pendent of the Bell, and would be glad to connect with us 
when we got started. It appeared very friendly and even 
agreed as to how we would divide up the toll business and 
territory, but we could never get anything from the officers in 
writing, there always being some excuse for delaying matters. 
The managers of this company were anxious to get full in- 
formation about our plans, and their only purpose, we after- 
wards found out, was to put it in the hands of our enemy. 
They tried in every way to delay us in placing our order for 
switchboards, promising us better prices by buying through 
them, and after six weeks waiting, we finally let the contract 
ourselves to a well-known Independent manufacturing com- 
pany, and have never yet had cause to regret it. 

“After getting our switchboards installed and a number of 
telephones connected up we went after our so-called ‘Independ- 
ents, for the connections they had promised us. They brought 
up every excuse possible to not connect with us. Among 
others, they attempted to say we had poor equipment. We had 
their General Superintendent Jones come down and look it 
over, and, in the presence of three of our directors, he de- 
clared that it was the very best there was manufactured. 

Where the Hitch Occurred. 

“After trying in vain to find a single legitimate reason for 
not connecting with us, they finally hit upon one that stood 
the test. It undoubtedly originated in the fertile brain of some 
Milk Street student, for I am quite certain that their hirelings 
that operate the Bell No. 2 in Utah had completely run out 
of excuses. Anyway, as a final proposition they told us we 
must raise our rentals to $2 per month on party lines, to $3.50 
on business telephones, and charge toll between our exchanges, 
use only a certain make of instrument and kind of wire, etc., 
and then they would connect with us: (maybe). Our rates 
had been established and were amply high. Our contracts for 
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service had been signed. The only object in the Bell No. 2 

asking us to raise our rates was to make us charge as much as 

the Bell was charging, and in this way kill us at the start. 
Success Without Long Distance. 

“They told all of our people we could never live without 
‘Long Distance,’ but we finally decided that we could, and 
simply stopped short all negotiations with either company and 
got busy installing telephones, and the Bell list gradually 
dwindled while ours grew beyond all expectations, even if we 
didn’t have ‘Long Distance.’ 

“About two months ago they awakened to the fact that 
something had to be done in Davis County at once, and started 
six solicitors to work. They also cut their price to $1.50 and 
offered as much as six months free service in order to get a 
contract. A few ‘bit,’ and about this time the btisiness men 
got busy and figured out the Bell scheme themselves. They 
saw that by inducing residence people to put in Bell telephones 
the business houses would then be compelled to keep both 
telephones. There was to be no cut on business telephones. 
After careful consideration the business men of the county 
got together on Jan. 8 and had 100 notices printed like the one 
enclosed (Fig. 1), ordering out all Bell telephones. They also 
had notices printed like the one enclosed (Fig. 2) in all county 
papers. The Bell were very wrathy, threatening to start suit 
for boycott, etc. They also worked hard on the different firms 
of the county to have them cancel their ‘out’ orders, but it 
was useless. They circulated reposts that all had decided to 
keep the Bell, and two days before the day set, Feb. 1, for the 
telephones to be removed the business men had another meet- 
ing and decided that in case the Bell did not remove the in- 


Telephone Notice 


We the undersigned business firms of Bountiful, in. 
order to save ourselves and the people of Davis county the 
needless expense and inconvenience of two telephones, 
have after careful consideration, decided to give our entire 
support to cur home company; we have therefore ordered 
our Bell telephone discontinued and we heaftily recommend 
the home company to the general public as being well able 
to care for our county in the telephone business. | 

Soliciting your further patronage over a Davis County 
Telephone, ownec and operated by Davis county people. 
we are . 


Yours for the Home Company. 


Bountiful Lumber & Bldg. A'ssn 
Bountiful Co op Mere Inst. 
Holbrook-Smedley Furniture Co 
C.H Rampton 

Stringham Drug Co. 

Frank Yurka. 

B L. Kesier, M. D” 

Woods Cross Canning Co. « 


Capital Mercantile Co. 
Davis Cu. Plbg. & Elec. Co: 
Lamoni Call 

Union Lumber Company. 
Bryant Stringham, M. D. 
Carr Printing Co. 

Deseret Live Stock Co. 


Advertisement in Which Business Men of Davis County, 
Utah, Announce Their Intention of Standing Back of 
Home Enterprise. 


Plier. 


struments by the evening of the 4th, each one would do his 

own disconnecting on the morning of the 5th. A great part of 

the business houses of the county are in our town to the 

south, Bountiful, and here is where the move really started. 
Business Men Cut Bell Wires. 

“Promptly at nine on the morning of the 5th each business 
man got busy with his shears, pliers, screw-driver or what not, 
and within a few minutes calls began coming in over our 
lines from one house to another inquiring if the plans had been 
carried out. As yet we*have not heard of a single exception, 
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and things indeed look pretty ‘blue’ for that old cracked ‘Blue 
Bell’ in Davis County. 
How Long Distance Was Obtained. 

“They had been telling all our people that we would never 
get ‘Long Distance’ and would never get into Salt Lake City 
or Ogden, but that bunch of ‘Boston Gentlemen’ had mis- 
judged things again, for just one week ago today we connected 
our first telephone in each city, and have our own No. 10 cop- 
per circuit extending through from Salt Lake City to Ogden, 
giving better service than they ever gave. We expect to ex- 
tend our service over both cities to all the principal business 
houses and already have several connected and arrangements 
made for many more. We do not ask connections now from 
either Bell No. 1 or No. 2. We have our own and find that 
the toll business is a pretty good thing to handle. 

“We have over 700 telephones in operation and are now 
putting in an average of 50 per month. We also have 625 
paid up stockholders in the company, whose names the tax 
records show to represent 90 per cent of ‘the wealth of Davis 
County. Our service is far superior to any the Bell ever 
gave, or ever can give, and our people are satisfied. Our com- 
pany is setting aside ample sinking funds, paying all running 
expenses and besides is earning 15 per cent on the investment. 
We have four common battery harmonic. exchanges in opera- 
tion and are building a fifth. We have 150 miles of pole line 
and over 700 miles of copper clad wire in service, besides our 
35 miles of Salt Lake and Ogden line. 

“The Bell solicitors told our people that the first heavy 
storm would put us off the map. The test came last Wednes- 
day, when a regular hurricane blew all day. Our lines parallel 
a 40-wire toll line of the Bell and every pole on that line was 
broken off at the ground for more than two miles, and their 
wires twisted and scattered over the adjoining fields. We had 
a few broken wires caused by limbs falling, but, all told, our 
expense did not exceed $10 for repairs. We don’t believe our 
Bell agents will say much more about ‘storms.’ 

“We have some other interesting surprises in store for ‘Our 
Friends, The Enemy!’ within a short time, but for good rea- 
sons do not care to disclose them just now, but we can assure 
you that even if it is ‘fighting on the enemy’s own ground, we 
are here to do our best, and so far have every reason to be 
proud of our achievements. They called us a ‘bunch of farm- 
ers’ at first, and said that we had neither the brains nor money 
to build a telephone system, but there seems to have been a 
slight change of opinion on this subject recently. Our am- 
bitions will not be achieved until all of Utah is free from the 
bonds of that ‘Meanest Trust on Earth, the Bell Telephone 
Company. 

“You are at perfect liberty to use any part or portion of 
this information that you may desire through the columns of 
your valuable paper. 

“Very truly yours, 

Davis County INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE Co., 
“N. B. STADLEY, Manager.” 


“(Signed ) 


Extensions of Morgan Properties in Ohio. 

While no official announcement has been made by the new 
owners of the United States Telephone Company, it is gener- 
ally understood that steps will be taken at once to bring all the 
subsidiary properties of that corporation up to a high degree 
of efficiency. This work will be carried on especially in the 
case of the Columbiana County Telephone Company, the 
Youngstown Telephone Company, the Lancaster Telephone 
Company and a number of others which are said to be in need 
of rehabilitation; The same thing is true of the extension 
work to the Columbus Citizens’ Telephone Company of Colum- 
bus, which will be carried on just as soon as possible. At the 
recent annual meeting of the stockholders of the company the 
question of extensions and improvements was discussed. Some 
definite announcement is expected jn the near future. 


Matters of Practical Interest 


A Progress Report from Nevada. 

At a recent meeting of the stockholders of the White Pine 
County Telephone Company the word “County” was stricken 
from the company name, and we will hereafter be known as 
the White Pine Telephone Company. 
were re-elected for the ‘coming year: 


The following officers 
Charles A. Walker, 


president; Arthur Smith, vice-president; Eugene Giles, secre- 
tary and treasurer; James S. Bennett, manager. 

We are now getting out plans and specifications for cable 
and reconstruction work, which will be started as soon as 
weather permits. I am enclosing a couple of photographs, 
taken after a January blizzard in Ely, Nev. As we are at an 
altitude of nearly 7,000 feet, the wind has no mercy on us. 
The lead was rebuilt during zero weather, but will be re- 
built again by cable work this spring. 

Yours truly, “ 
JS. Bennett, 
Manager White Pine Telephone Co. 


Ely, Nevada. 


This Man Believes in the Use of Oil on Gravity Batteries. 

An article on gravity battery maintenance by Roy H. John- 
son, published Jan. 29, tells about the use of hot paraffine on 
the tops of the jars. I believe [ have something better. 

I have been handling gravity batteries for some time and I 
tried everything I could think or hear of to keep the salts 
from creeping. I found that paraffine worked all right until 
water was added. Then it seems that in adding water to re- 
place evaporation one is apt to spill a drop of it on the par- 
affine and then trouble begins, or perhaps in some way the 
vessel used to pour the water will strike the top of the jar 
and crack the paraffine, and it 1s worse than ever. The salts 
will creep over the paraffne at the point of moisture, and in 
a short time will crack the paraffine and creep in under it 
until finally one has only a small quantity of paraffine left 
on the jars, which makes them look anything but clean, and, 
besides this, the salts are creeping over the outside, and onto 
the shelves upon which the jars are standing. 

Use of Coal Oil. 

In setting up the cells I first wash out the jars, dry them 
thoroughly and then take a cloth and pour coal oil on it and 
wipe the top of the jar with it over a strip about one inch wide 
around the rim on both the outside and inside. Then I put in 
the copper, blue vitriol and zinc and fill with water to the re- 
quired height and add about 1-16 inch of the coal oil. 

Some may raise the objection that coal oil collects dirt, 
but I find that the oil does not collect any more dirt than 
would be collected otherwise. 

I find that cells made up in this manner last six months. 
There has been no trouble with creeping salts in any way. 
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When the vitriol is beginning to give out 1 add a very few 
crystals by dropping them through the zinc. I find that 234 
pounds of vitriol will make up a cell. 

In regard to the appearance of the cell, I have never no- 
ticed that oil spoiled the clean appearance in any way. Of 
course, if too much oil were placed upon the outside of the 
top, it would probably run down and leave the jar streaked, 
which would be anything but neat, but it is not necessary to_ 
help John D. that much. 

I suppose that one objection somebody will raise is that in 
cleaning the zincs one would naturally have to remove them, 
and this would make the zine oily, which would interfere with 
the action of the cell. If the cell is properly made up without 
too much vitriol, the zinc will not become dirty and have a 
heavy deposit on the bottom. Of course, there will be some 
deposit, but not nearly as much as one usually sees. 

I will admit that in removing the zinc to clean it, one will 
get some oil upon it, but unless there is too much oil in the 
cell, I believe there will hardly be enough to do any damage. 
If there is, short circuit the cell for ten or twelve hours and 
you will find that the zinc is practically free from oil. 

If one wants to get the best effects in appearance of his 
cells, he should paint the shelves with black asphaltum paint, 
and if the shelves are placed again the wall, paint the wall 
also. This will show up the blue line to good effect. 

Another thing is that probably for a day or two after making 
up cells one can notice the odor of the oil, but after that I 
do not believe there will be enough odor to be offensive. 

If a man will spend 10 minutes a day in looking over his 
batteries (he can take care of 50 cells*in that time if he has 
them started right) he will be surprised at their nice appear- 
ance and the low battery expense. 

Then another thing that will make him feel good is when 
the head man comes around and remarks about the clean ap- 
pearance of those old batteries. 

Anaconda, Montana. M. R. STANLEY, 

Manager Rocky Mt. Bell Telephone Co. 


*Hditor’s Note. Mr. Stanley makes a strong argument for coal 
oil, but not everybody agrees. Let’s hear from others—on either 
side. 


Interrupted Ground Connection Caused Cross Ringing. 

Telephones using a grounded bell connection for select- 
ive ringing were installed at 216 3d St., and 218 3d St., 
both in the same building. A report of bell interference 


MULT.JACK 1265 


218 38° ST 


PIPE DISCONNECTED —_, 
FROM MAINS 


Disconnection of House Piping From Main Cause Both Bells to 
Ring When Either Station Was Called. 


was received, and investigation showed that when either 
party was called both bells would ring. As both lines ran 
parallel, through the same cable, the case seemed puzzling 
indeed when tests showed the lines perfectly clear from 
substation to central office. The troubleman finally dis- 
covered that both bells used the same pipe for ground, and 
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the house pipe had been disconnected from the mains. 
When either subscriber was called the central office battery 
ground provided a path for ringing current through the 
other line, the cut-off relay of the called line being oper- 
ated while a connection was up. 


Columbus, Ga. Ay aes Olatic 


A Home-Made Electric Railway Dispatcher’s Telephone 
Switchboard. 


A recent issue of Electric Traction Weekly contained the 
following description of the dispatcher’s switchboard of the 
Winona Interurban Railway Company, at Warsaw, Ind. The 
board was made by Dispatcher P. H. McFarland according to 
his own ideas: 

“The lines, six in number, are carriéd on the board from the 
side of the room opposite the board in a 12-pair switchboard 
cable. All these lines have a double set of lightning arresters 
and heat coils for protection. 

“There are two double pole, double throw switches, mounted 
on the board by small bolts through 14-in. veneer, with all con- 
nections made on the back of the board. These connections 
are made to small washers, which act as washers for the bolts. 
There are six drops bridged in on the line. These drops are 
connected up with a night bell or can be switched in on a 
small buzzer. 

“There are five company lines, also the local city line con- 
nected on the board. One of the company’s lines runs to the 
several company offices. which are in the same building, with 
the telephone in each office bridged in on the line. Each office 
has its separate ring, which makes it convenient to call other 
offices without asking for connection through the board. By 
this arrangement of switches it is possible to connect each line 
without putting the main dispatching line out of commission. 

“The board is equipped with a Stromberg-Carlson operating 
set, ringing and listening switch, with power generator in the 
adjoining room. The generator is started and stopped by a 
snap switch on the switchboard. By this arrangement of 
switches there are no plugs or cords to burn out and keep in 
repair. Good contact is also secured. 

“The switchboard being on the end of the table makes it 
much more convenient to operate than if it were in front of 
the operator. The top and back of the board case are readily 


The Home-Made Dispatcher’s Telephone Switchboard in the Office 
of the Winona Interurban Railway Co., Warsaw, Ind. 
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removed, leaving only the switchboard on the table, thereby 
making it easy to repair any trouble that may occur. 

“The dispatcher, of course, is on all circuits and the wreck- 
ing car, which is usually stationed on a convenient siding near 
the shops, may plug in at any siding. The wrecking car has 
a special call. There are 26 stations on the system, distri- 
buted over four circuits.” 


eb BPH OUNRY 
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A Peculiar Loose Tie Open. 

I send herewith a rough drawing of a rather singular 
case of trouble which I found on a line here. No. 1 is the 
line wire; No. 2 is an old tire wire which was left on the 
line, and No, 3 is a small loop of wire which got on some- 
how. It was hanging loose over the line wire, and the vi- 


The Small Loop Wore the Line Wire Through, While the Old Tie 
Kept the Ends from Falling. 


bration caused by the wind moved it about till the line 
wire was worn clear through, while at the same time the 
old tie wire held the line up so that the break did not‘read- 
ily show. 

Aledo, Illinois. Paul Terry, 

Wire Chief, Home Mutual Tel. Co. 
aS ot ie aa aie 

Effect of Poor Ground at Central Office. 

I think if Mr. W. E. Edens, whose letter was published on 
page 201 of the Feb, 12 TrrepHony, had a perfect ground at 
the office and cable pole or wherever his lines were grounded, 
and would solder all connections tight he would have very 
little, if any, cross-talk or cross-ringing. 

Several years ago, while inspector of a small plant, I had 
trouble similar to his. On investigation I found the connec- 
tions to the ground very poor in the office and at the cable 
poles—our lines were metallic outside the cable. I made 
new and well-soldered connections to heavy copper ground 
wires and had no more serious trouble. Of course, working 
two lines on one cable pair gave some little cross-talk, but 
nothing compared to what it was. 

Portsmouth, Ohio. C. K. Kugleman, Ports- 

mouth Tel. Co. 


Use of Second Hand Drop Wire. 


Mr. H. F. Spier, of Battle Creek, Mich., whose name was 
incorrectly spelled at the foot of the article “Cold Weather 
Troubles” in the February 5 issue of TELEPHONY, supple- 
ments his first communication with the following infor- 
mation. “TI will state further that the paired, insulated iron 
wire drops taken down in the business district may be 
made use of to good advantage in the residence district 
where there is slight possibility of any accumulation of 
ice. They undoubtedly give good service for an indefinite 
time where they have nothing to contend with except the 
action in the open air.” 


Independent Company for New Richmond, Wisconsin. 


At a mass meeting of local telephone patrons of New Rich- 
mond, Wis., it was decided to organize a local Independent tele- 
phone exchange. 

The general committee of ten reported that a modern, up- 
to-date plant could be installed in New Richmond, sufficient 
for all needs for ten years to come, for $15,000, and operated 
at rates which would save not less than $1,800 annually to 
local telephone’ users, in addition to a profit to the stockholders. 

By resolution no one is permitted to take more than fifty 
$10 shares. At the meeting six citizens subscribed for the 
maximum of fifty shares and many other fol- 
lowed. 


subscriptions 


Bell Duplicity Exposed in Idaho. 
That publicity is an effective weapon in fighting unfair com- 
petitive methods is shown by the following statement of ex- 
perience, as told for the benefit of TELEPHoNY’s readers by 
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Mr. Geo. R. Boomer, general manager of the North Idaho 
Telephone Company, of Wallace, Idaho: 

“We have the Rocky Mountain Bell Telephone Company 
begging in this district,” says Mr. Boomer, “and are enclosing 
you a letter which it mailed to all of its subscribers in Mullan 
at the time we were opening up our exchange in that city. 
We have had it whipped in Kellogg for a year and recently it 
has devoted its efforts particularly to that exchange, offering 
to give free service for indefinite periods as an inducement to 
residents of that city to install its service. 

_ “Here is a letter which was sent out to the public from the 

Bell office in Mullan: 


“We understand that our competitors, the North Idaho Tele- 
phone Company, in their endeavor to get established in Mullan, 
are offering to give from two to six months’ free service to all 
those people who will agree to take their telephones. 

“Our purpose in mentioning this matter to you in this manner 
is to call your attention to a few facts concerning telephone busi- 
ness-in so far as the same relates to your individual interests. 
Of course any one stopping to consider the matter will readily 
see that this offer of free service is merely a plan to get tele- 
phones installed in places of’ business and residences and then 
when a sufficient number of them have been installed you will 
be made to believe that the service is so valuable you cannot 
afford to be without it and will therefore commence to pay for 
same. 

“ «Since the first of the year the Bell Telephone Company has 
expended a considerable sum of money in Mullan in order to keep 
its service up to its perfect standar:’. We have endeavored and 
are endeavoring at this time to render you the best service pos- 
sible. I do not think anyone will question the fairness of our 
rates at the present time. 

‘““*The operation of two exchanges in your city or any other 
city simply means double expense to the business subscribers and 
to a large number of residence subscribers and if this matter is 
properly understood by the telephone users it is an easy matter 
for you to save this double expense. I believe our service is 
adequate, and if not we are always glad to receive suggestions 
and are more than willing to do anything which will enlarge the 
scope of our service in your city. I trust, therefore, that with 
these suggestions you will realize it is to your advantage to 
confine yourself to the one exclusive service which. you are al- 
ready enjoying and not ‘allow yourself to be induced to do any- 
thing which will result in unnecessary expense and much incon- 
venience to you later on. 

«We trust you will keep us advised as to anything concerning 
your telephone service. We wish to thank you for past favors 
shown the company and employes and we beg for a continuance 
of the same pleasant relations which have heretofore existed.’ 


“We are mailing to the citizens of Kellogg a copy of the let- 
ter which the Bell has mailed out in Mullan.” 


Yap! Yap! Yap! er 
Cumberland Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
Executive Offices, 
Telephone Building. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 12, 1910. 
Editor TELEPHONY, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sir: 

Copy of your edition of the 5th is at hand and the several 
references made about this company and its officials are 
noted. 

Were it not for an absolutely unwarranted and untruthful 
statement which you make in regard to this company, we would 
ignore your references altogether, but when you state “that 
the General Manager of the Cumberland Company will not 
deny that it has been the practice in thousands of places for 
the Bell Telephone Company to introduce and extend its sery- 
ice by giving it away,” you make a statement that you have 
no earthly right or warrant in making, and I wish to state to 
you emphatically that I do not know of a single case where 
the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Company has at any 
time pursued a policy or practice of giving away telephone 


service, either local or long distance. By reason of the illegi- 
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timate rates of, certain so-called “Independent” or “Home” 


telephone companies who have squatted here and there at points . 


where we are doing business, we have met or cut their cut 
rates for such time as appeared necessary in order to give these 


opposition companies a chance to find out that their inexpe- 
rience and lack of business acumen was causing them to liqui- 


date property and wreck the plant by undertaking to render 
service at non-remunerative rates; but we have not given our 
service away, and when the average schedule of rates has 
been computed, we have demonstrated our ability to hold the 
business at a higher rate than our opponents, simply because 
we were giving a more comprehensive, more extensive, more 
valuable, more reliable service than our competitor was able to 
offer. : 

In making your statement, you seem to go out of the way 
to manufacture something that you think will read startling, 
To put it 
differently, there is no truth in the charge that you make 


whether it has the essence of truth in it or not. 


about this company giving free service. 

Then you state in another article that “undoubtedly, if elec- 
tricity contains dissimulation, Leland Hume is’ qualified to 
tell how.” 
have ever made that was not frank, direct, positive and 


I challenge you to point to any statement that I 


truthful, even to the statements that I have made about the 
rascality, the deceit, the cheating qualities, the dishonorable 
methods of some opposition telephone men, and editorial writ- 
ers for certain Independent magazines. Take your statement 
about Winnsboro, La., telephone property as a sample of the 
unreliability of the information that you undertake to dish 
out your readers. 
a case of poor telephone building, of conglomerated use of 
varying types and makes of switchboard and telephone in- 
struments, of skimpy, chéap construction of plant from start 
to finish, you find that very thing fostered on the people of 
Winnsboro by a telephone promoter, who, in turn, it is re- 
ported has succeeded in selling out to an innocent, unsuspecting 
local man after his failure to get any offer whatever from this 
Company of his property, even after personal visit and solic- 
itation on his part to this Company’s general office. Take the 
case of Monroe, La., which you refer to in the Winnsboro 
article. Why is it that at Monroe this company has in the 
neighborhood of 200 more subscribers than the other company, 
and this in the face of the fact that our rates are higher than 
our opponent’s rates? Throughout the answer is easy: Our 
opponent has not offered the public as good values as we have 
offered, as comprehensive service as we furnish, and all his 
gnashing of teeth and pulling of hair does not avail anything 
with serious-minded, sensible business men like those who 
compose the commercial life of that thriving southern city. 
They want the best, and they patronize the Old Line company 


—the Cumberland. 


I den’t suppose that you will give this communication space 
in your weekly. I¥ you should do so, you will, of course, 
undertake to emasculate it by taking advantage of me in your 
editorialycolumns just as you have done in your unwarranted 


attack just made. Yours truly, 


(Signed) Leland Hume, General Manager. 


I have to say to you that if there ever was — 


A 
: 
: 
: 


Some Problems Solved 


Rings That Fade Away. 


I will be pleased if you will tell us what is the matter with the 
ringing of our bells, when the first ring is plain and the second 
and third rings fade away into nothing. 


You do not state that your trouble only occurs on party 
lines, but if this is the case the trouble is probably due to the 
fact that when you ring one bell other people on the line take 
off their telephones and listen to see what is going on. This 
is the principal annoyance on party lines. You can equip your 


TO WIRE CHIEFS AND MAINTENANCE MEN. 

Clearing of troubles which occur in your exchange, 
inside or outside, may be made the subject of short, prac- 
tical letters which will interest other telephone men 


These TELepHony will gladly publish, ¢f illustrated by 
diagrams or photographs. Simply write a description of 
the nature of the trouble, tests and location, cause found, 


and method of repair. Payment will be made for all 


letters published. 


lines with selective signaling apparatus, or else connect a con- 
denser in series with each receiver. This condenser will pre- 
vent ringing current from being shunted through the receivers 
which are improperly removed, instead of going through the 
bell of the telephone which you wish to call, although it will 
not prevent anybody from hearing. 


Pure Water Must Be Used for Storage Battery Electrolyte. 


What is the general opinion of the telephone world in regard 
to the kind of water which should be used in making solution 
for new storage batteries, and in re-filling on account of evap- 
oration? Some telephone companies which I know use hard 
water, some soft water, and others think it necessary to use 
nothing but distilled water. What is your opinion? We have 
an ordinary storage battery of 24 volts, supplying current for 
about 400 subscribers’ telephones. 


It is good practice to use nothing but clear-rain water or 
distilled water in your storage batteries. If you have a pure, 
soft water such as is found in some sections of the country, 
which may be depended upon not to vary or ever contain mat- 
ter injurious to the batteries, it can be used, but this must only 
be done after it has been analyzed by the company making 
the batteries and pronounced O. K. Even then you are run- 
ning the risk of some temporary condition which may hurt 
your batteries. Storage batteries are too valuable property 
to be subjected to risks. 

LAB RT Y ok Secs: 
Magnitude of Induced Currents. 


Are voice currents due to electro-static induction inversely pro- 
portional to the logarithm of the quotient obtained by dividing 
the distance apart by the radius of the wires? 


Yes, approximately, and the reasons are as follows: In 
Fig. 1 we have represented two parallel ground return lines. 


Fig. 1. 


Line 1 is talking, line 2 is merely listening and is in its best 
condition for loud cross-talk. The proximity of the wires 
forms a condenser of low capacity so that the condition 
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may be represented by Fig. 2, for it amounts to connecting 
T: onto line 1 through a small condenser. 

Now, when T> talks to 7, the former becomes an A C 
generator, so that Fig. 3 shows the essential elements of the 
condition. In the branch in which 72 is located, the small 
condenser is the controlling factor, for its impedance is much 
higher than the telephone 72 or connecting wires. Also since 
it is so high it has little effect on the current flow in line 
1. Hence if we vary the capacity of this small condenser it 


Fig. 2. 


will vary the current in 7 in approximately the same pro- 


portion. Now the capacity between two parallel wires is 
l 
C= 
(d) 
K log,— 
(r) 


in which / is the length of line K a constant, d the distance 
between wires, and r the radius of the wire. Since the voice 


Fig. 3. 


current in this case is proportional to the capacity between 
the wires, and the capacity is inversely proportional to 


d 
log,- 
r 
d 
it follows that the current is inversely proportional to log, 
r 


Prompt Diagnosis of Trouble by Telephone Operator 
Saves House. 


“The following incident, which occurred in the Wallace ex- 
change recently, is perhaps worthy of mention,’ says Mr. Geo. 
R. Boomer, general manager of the North Idaho Telephone 
Company. “We were furnishing telephone service to a colored 
lady living on the hill and one evening last week her house 
caught fire. The lady went to her telephone and when ‘cen- 
tral’ answered ‘number’ the lady repeated ‘Oh! my God, Oh! 
my God.’ The operator asked her what was the matter, but 
could get no information, the woman simply saying again, in 
tones of terror, ‘Oh! my God, Central, Oh! my God.’ 

“The operator did not know whether to turn in the alarm of 
fire, call a policeman or a doctor, but turned in the fire alarm, 
which proved to be correct.” 


Among the Companies 


Convention, Ohio, Columbus, March 18; Indiana, South Bend, May 17, 18. 


New York Broker Made $60,000 Commission in Ohio Tele- 

phone Deals. 
_ W. H. Remick, of R. L. Day & Co., testified on the second 
day of the hearing in New York, conducted by Mr. Harrison 
B. McGraw. It will be recalled that the testimony of Mr. 
Hall, reported in last week’s TELepHoNy, told how the three- 
cornered deal was made between the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, owners of the Independent securities, and R. L. Day 
& Co. 

Mr. Remick told how the properties were passed on to 
J. P. Morgan & Co. He testified that he first met Mr. Brailey 
in the office of the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany at 15 Dey street. When there Mr. Hall, vice-president 
of the Bell company, told him they were anxious to secure 
several telephone companies but were doubtful of the legality 
of it, and for that reason wished R. L. Day & Co. to make 
the purchases for them. Negotiations with Morgan & Co. 
began with Mr. H. P. Davison of that firm, the same man 
who is now a director of the American Tel. & Tel. Co., on 
December 7 or 8. Then Day & Co. delivered the securities, re- 
ceived their money from Morgan & Co., and paid back the 
Bell loan, with which the securities had originally been pur- 
chased. Mr. Remick testified that his firm made a commis- 
sion of approximately $60,000 on the transaction. 

Mr. Remick testified that while these properties were owned 
by Day & Co. they employed Mr. Baker, whom they took 
from the American Telephone & Telegraph Company, and 
have since switched back to that firm. Mr. Baker was recom- 
mended by Mr. Pickernell of the A. T. & T. Co. as a prac- 

tical man. | 
"While the Indiana and Ohio stock was in the possession of 
the firm, Mr. Remick took no part in the management of’ the 
companies, but this was left to Baker, Brailey and others. 

Mr. Remick also told of the purchase by State Senator 
Edmund W. Wakelee, of New Jersey, of $200,000 worth of 
bonds in the Mutual Telephone Company of Huntington, 
W. Va. These are the same bonds which Vice-President 
Hall had admitted were now held by the Southern Bell com- 
pany. Wakelee is on a legislative committee investigating 
Bell service. 

Testimony of Mr. Remick developed that the only negotia- 
tions with persons other than clerks of the Morgan firm were 
a five-minute interview with Mr. Davison. Mr. Davison re- 
ceived the consent of Mr. Morgan to the deal through the 
window of an automobile as Morgan was going to lunch, 
this being the only time that he ever mentioned the matter 
to Morgan personally, the whole talk occupying but a few 
moments’ time. 


Mackay Companies to Sell Entire Bell Stock Holdings. 

Official announcement has been made that the Mackay com- 
panies, the largest individual owner of stock in the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, will sell its holdings in 
that corporation. 

A statement explaining the action was issued in New York, 
this week by C. C. Adams, vice-president of the Postal Tele- 
graph-Cable Company. The statement says: 

“The Mackay companies will sell their entire holding of 
stock in the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, that 
step being in deference to public opinion, which views with 
suspicion this large holding of stock in a company which has 
recently purchased the control of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company. 

“Moreover, that stock was acquired by the Mackay coms 
panies with a view of bringing about economies in the con- 
struction and maintenance of joint pole lines over long 


stretches of country where the business was not sufficient to 
justify either company constructing an independent pole line 
by itself. 

“Many such arrangements were made, each company own- 
ing one-half of the pole line, but having nothing to do with 
the business of the other company. Since, however, the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company has acquired control 
of the Western Union Telegraph Company, the time has come 
for the Mackay companies to sell their holdings of stock in the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, and that will be 
done. 

“The Postal Telegraph system will continue to be free and 
independent, prepared to maintain the competition which it has 
furnished for twenty-five years.” 

When, several months ago, the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company bought George Gould’s stock in the West- 
ern Union, carrying practical control, it was pointed out that 
the Mackay companies’ held approximately 82,000 shares of 
the former’s stock, worth between $11,000,000 and $12,000,000. 
This was interpreted by many as a tacit merger of the three 
great companies, which would mean death to competition. 

The present action is taken to free the Postal Telegraph 
Company and other subsidiaries of the Mackay companies 
from this unwelcome sentiment. Who will be theepurchaser of 
the stock is not stated. 


Louisville Independent Company Changes Officers. 

At the annual meeting of the Louisville Home Telephone 
Company, E. M. Coleman of Louisville was elected president, 
succeeding C. C. Bickel. At a meeting of directors Judge J. 
M. Lassing of Walton, Ky., was elected vice-president, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Coleman; George M. Boone of Louisville was 
re-elected secretary and treasurer. All directors were pres- 
ent, except Col. J. D. Powers. They are E. M. Coleman, 
Judge J. M. Lassing, George M. Boone, Darwin W. Johnson, 


of Louisville; N. S. Keith of Cincinnati; A. B. Rouse and . 


P. M. Witt of Newport, Ky., and C. D, Knoefel of New AI- 
bany, Ind. 

At a meeting of the stockholders Thursday of last week 
the following members of the old board of directors were 
dropped: E. A. Ferguson, Judge Sam A Vritt, C. C Me- 
Clarty, C. C. Bickel and Helm Bruce. The old directors re- 
tained were Messrs. Coleman, Lessing, Boone and Knoefel 

A correspondent wires Thursday: “Seven thousand shares 
of Home telephone stock have been purchased for unknown 
interests within three months by John L. Dunlap, a local 
broker, and reports are being ‘circulated in Louisville that 
J. P. Morgan is endeavoring to buy up a controlling interest. 
Broker Dunlap refuses to say who he is representing. C. C. 
Bickel, former president, admits he sold all his stock; he 
gives good market price as the reason and claims not to know 
who is making wholesale purchases of stock. There is some 
public apprehension that the Home and Cumberland companies 
are to consolidate.” 

TELEPHONY has information, believed to be reliable, that con- 
trol of the company is with Independents. E 

eee 
Unprofitable Construction by a Bell Company Contrasted 
With Independent Success. 

Independent companies are in the habit of figuring on a 

known demand for service, and building to satisfy it. When 


the profits of an Independent organization in a particular _ 


vicinity arouse, too late, the ambitions of their Bell rival, the 

latter concern frequently makes an investment in a duplicate 

plant for the sake of driving its competitor out of business. 
A typical instance of the failure of this policy is found at 
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High Point, N. C. Here the Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Company has a line of 8-inch 30-foot chestnut poles, 
carrying three 10-pin arms, running for about five miles into 
the country from High Point. Five miles from town this line 
splits and branches extend to different points, some of the 
pairs going as far out as eighteen miles. This line carries no 
toll circuits, but was built as a speculation, and the builders, 
so far as can be learned, saw no direct prospects of any busi- 
ness that might be secured by the Bell company when it built 
the line. It has been trying, since the construction has been 
completed, to sell service at 50 cents a month, the Bell com- 
pany to own and maintain the line, but the subscriber to pay, 
in addition to the rental, for the telephone, which then be- 
comes his property. The company has not been successful in 
securing subscribers. 

In addition to the route described above, the same company 
has built, in an opposite direction, or toward Winston-Salem, 
a good chestnut line carrying two 6-pin arms. This line has 
been up for two years now, and extends into the country for 
ten miles, but in spite of all efforts, the company never got a 
single subscriber on this line. 

The company offered to give free trial service in many in- 
stances to rural people on the lines mentioned, but so far it 
has not been able to place over about thirty telephones, and 
the most of these are situated ten miles and over from the 
exchange. 

The plant from which these lines radiate cost at least $50,000 
to $75,000, and the total load does not exceed 125 stations. 
Such conditions as this create a drag which can only be com- 
pensated by high rates in cities where the company has a 
monopoly. 

The competing Independent company has a load of seven 
times that of the Bell exchange, has its own toll circuits, and 
has no Bell affiliations. 


Columbus Citizens’ Company Elects Officers. 

At a meeting of the new board of directors of the Colum- 
bus Citizens’ Telephone Company, of Columbus, Ohio, the 
following officers were elected for the coming year: Frank 
A. Davis, president; Edwin R. Sharpe, vice-president and 
treasurer; Gansey R. Johnston, secretary and general man- 
ager; Harry M. Daugherty, general counsel, and F. A. Davis, 
E. R. Sharpe and C. C. Griswold on the executive committee. 
The board declared the reqular quarterly dividend of 1% 
per cent on the common stock, payable March 1 to stock- 
holders of’ record February 15. Some other routine business 
was transacted. 


Clearing House Organized in McLean County, Illinois. 

The McLean County Telephone Clearing House Associa- 
tion has been organized at a meeting held in Bloomington 
by representatives of practically every independent com- 
pany in the county. The purpose of the association is to 
secure a better system of interchanging of long distance 
messages. 

M. B. Farwell of the Kinloch company of Bloomington 
was elected president and H. R. Means of the Saybrook 
Mutual was chosen secretary. 

The following telephone men were in attendance: 

S. C. Kipp, Minonk Telephone Company; M. B. Farwell, 
Kinloch Company, Bloomington; L. F. Hyneman, Lexington 
Home Telephone Company; B. F. Wasson, National Tele- 
phone & Electric Company, Clinton; T. L. Parks, Hey- 
worth Telephone Company; B. F. Baker, Leroy Telephone 
Company; Thomas Owens, Cooksville Telephone Company 
Richard Williams, Cooksville Telephone Company; W. W. 
Lane, Arrowsmith Telephone Company; William Gaddis, 
Colfax Telephone Company; H. R. Means, Saybrook Tele- 
phone Company; R. E. Gordon, El Paso Telephone Com- 


pany. 
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The Central Illinois Telephone Company of Lincoln, 
Minier Mutual Company, Union Independent Telephone 
Company of Tremont, and the Danvers company are also 
allied in the new organization for mutual benefit. 


Ohio Bill to Compel Telephone Companies to Connect 
“Particular Party.” 

Representative John R. Freiner of Vinton County has pre- 
pared a bill which will soon be introduced in the Ohio General 
Assembly, having for its object the regulation of pay service 
telephony. The representative is the same one who introduced 
and forced through the Ohio General Assembly the two-cent 
railroad fare bill. Mr. Freiner is after pay stations and he 
declared there is wholesale filching of five-cent pieces. 

The chief feature of the bill is to make it an offense to take 
a nickel without making a connection, in other words to com- 
pel the telephone company to not only secure the number de- 
sired but also to secure the party wanted. 


The Youngest Director. 

This is Margaret Flanigan, one of the Treasure State’s 
most beautiful children, and, so far as is known, the young- 
est “coupon clipper” in Montana. 

Margaret became a stockholder of the Montana Inde- 
pendent Telephone Company (associated with the Interstate 
Consolidated Telephone Company) before she was three 
years of age. Since acquiring her holdings a little more 
than a year ago she has clipped six interest coupons for her 
savings bank account and has drawn six dividends on her 


A Charming Little Contributor to the Success of Independent 
Telephony. 


stock—a tidy sum for the little miss. She was introduced 
to TELEPHONY by a most attractively printed letter from the 
Interstate company, bearing a photographic print which 
shows better than*this half-tone reproduction what a charm- 
ing young Independent lady she is. 

She is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Flanigan of 
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Butte, Montana. Mr. Flanigan is widely known throughout 
the Northwest as a pioneer Great Northern Railway con- 
ductor, now retired. He is a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Montana Independent Telephone Company. 

“Papa’s a di-wec-tor in the tel-e-foam company an’ papa 
always minds me, so I’m a di-wec-tor, too,” Margaret 
proudly tells her playmates. 


Michigan Companies Ask Reduced Taxation. 


Hearings have been held before the Michigan tax com- 
mission on the question of reducing the valuations set by 
the commission on telephone properties in Michigan as a 
basis for assessing taxes under the new ad valorem law. 

The small companies are complaining as a rule that a 
sufficient deduction has not been made by the commis- 
sion from the value of telephone properties on account of 
depreciation; that the systems of bookkeeping in many 
cases make it difficult to decide what is a just deduction 
for depreciation, and they are attempting to show that the 
commission’s figures are too high on this account. 

The larger companies, it is claimed by their officers, are 
being given too high a valuation for many reasons, one 
being that the franchises obtained in Michigan during the 
early period of development of the Independent telephone 
business are actually a liability rather than an asset. The 
Citizens Telephone Company of Grand Rapids for instance 
is assessed at $2,500,000. Its capital stock is $3,500,000, but 
General Manager Tarte endeavored to show the commission 
that many of its franchises in different towns bind the com- 
pany to a contract which, under conditions that have grown 
up since organization, require it to do business in those 
places at a loss. It was also pointed out that the great 
increase of mutual companies in the rural districts is put- 
ting the larger companies’ equipment out of use and making 
it absolutely worthless, thus materially decreasing the value 
of the companies’ investments. ea 

The commission gives no hint, however, as to the course 
it will pursue, whether the views of the officers will prevail 
or not, and no announcement will be made until the date 
fixed by them. 


Telephone Men Join A. I. E, E. 


In the February Proceedings of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers are found the following names of per- 
sons elected to associate membership of the Institute; George 
Howell Chase, instructor, central office school, Bell Telephone 
County of Pa. Philadelphia; Béla Gati, post and telegraph 
engineer-in-chief, Budapest, Hungary; John Conrad Howard, 
inspector, Central District & Printing Telegraph Co., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.; Edward John Koster, engineer assistant, New 
York Telephone Co., New York City; Carlos Soler Montes, 
superintendent, Red Telefonica de Company, Camaguey, Cuba; 
Edward Jones Sithens, assistant engineer, Bell Telephone Co., 
of Pa., Philadelphia, Pa., and Paul Joseph Weirich, general 
superintendent, Monroe Telephone Company, Monroe, Wis- 
consin. 


Mississippi Independents Oppose Dangerous Bill in Leg- 
islature, 


The attention of Independent telephone companies in 
Mississippi has recently been turned to a bill introduced by 
‘Mr. Hill, of Lee, in the present session of the Legislature, 
requiring telephone companies to promptly remedy defec- 
tive telephones of their patrons, promptly install telephones 
when demanded, and prohibiting the unlawful removal of 
telephones. At first glance this bill seems to be very equit- 
able and harmless, but a careful consideration shows that 
it not only contains many loopholes for unsound judicial action 
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but for oppressive tactics on the part of subscribers 
who may be influenced by a competitor. 

The opposition is very strong and those who have not 
yet joined it would do well to communicate with the State 
Association and find out how matters stand. 


South Bend Home Telephone Company Will Enlarge and 
Rebuild System. 


“The South Bend Home Telephone Company, of South 
Bend, Indiana, will rebuild its plant and install new cen- 
tral office equipment during the present year. 

President Thorward says the improvements will call for 
an expenditure of $100,000. 

The new system will permit the establishing of a four- 
party line selective service for which the company expects 
to charge $18 per year. 

The company has completed its underground system ex- 
cept the drawing of the cables through the conduits, which 
work has been delayed until better weather. When the re- 
modeled plant is completed, South Bend will have the finest 
telephone equipment in the country and the company ex- 
pects that many new subscribers will be added when the im- 
proved system is ready for operation. 


An Association of Kansas Mutual Companies. 


The Kansas Mutual Telephone Association is an organi- 
zation of Mutual telephone companies throughout Marion, 
Osage, Ottawa, Clay, Saline, Morris and Dickinson coun- 
ties, Kansas. The first Mutual company was organized in 
1902 at a small county school house, for the purpose of 
connecting farmers in the vicinity only. 
it was deemed advisable to take in some of the smaller 
towns, and the system has spread until county seats and 
towns, large and ‘small, in this section are connected, and 
long distance connection is made over other Independent 
lines. Each central office is an organization in itself and 
builds lines half way. to the next exchange where it is 
met by the lines of the other. The companies are now 
connecting.all the exchanges with through toll lines and 
expect to make them all metallic as soon as possible. 


Mr. J. B. Shields. 


Officers recently elected by the Kansas Mutual Tele- 
phone Association are: -J. B. Shields, Lost Springs, presi- 
dent; J. E. Hoover, Burlingame, vice-president; E. D: 
Eames, Delphos, secretary-treasurer. The above officers, 
with S. Marty, of Longford; T. H. ‘Perry, Bavaria Py 


Later, however, . 
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Walker, White City; G. W. Staatz, Woodbine, and A, H. 
Diehl, Enterprise, constitute the Board of Directors. 

Secretary Eames is a competent electrician and has built 
up a fine system in Ottawa county. 
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The Morgan Purchases, as Seen By the Cartoonist of the Roches- 
ter, N. Y., Herald. 


Remarkable Ruling of Pennsylvania Railroad Commission. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Commission, which has super- 
vision of all common carrier lines in that state, has de- 
cided that a feature in a Bell connecting contract providing 
that a local company could not connect with other companies 
without the consent of the Bell company, is invalid. 

No objection is made to the common traffic agreement, 
but the telephone company may at any time permit any 
other telephone company to connect with its lines. 

According to this decision, a local telephone company can- 
not contract with an Independent company or with the Bell 
telephone company to permit no other connections. 

The decision is remarkable because it contains a sugges- 
tion that a way may be found to bring about interchange 
of local service between the Bell and a local Independent 
company. 

The decision was rendered in the complaint of the Con- 
solidated Telephone Companies of Pennsylvania, of Allen- 
town, vs, the Slate Belt Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
of Slatington, and the Bell Telephone Company of Penn- 
sylvania. 

This is the complaint first filed early last summer with 
attorney general M. Hampton Todd, of Pennsylvania, the 
real complainant being the American Union Telephone 
Company, of Harrisburg. The attorney general’s depart- 
ment dismissed the suit for lack of jurisdiction and it was 
then laid before the Railroad Commission. 

The Consolidated company alleged that the Slate Belt 
company broke a long-distance agreement with it after sur- 
reptitiously entering into a similar agreement with the 
Bell company. Violation of the anti-trust laws was alleged. 

The Bell contract with the Slate Belt company contained 
a clause forbidding the Slate Belt to have any other long- 
distance service without the consent of the Bell. The 
railroad commission allows the agreement to stand, with 
this exclusive clause eliminated. 

The decision was handed down at 9 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of Saturday, February 12, and within two hours a 
statement had been issued by J. Heron Crosman, division 
manager of the Bell company at Harrisburg, to the effect 
that the decision was a complete victory for the Bell—the 
absurdity of which is apparent from the fact that the decision 
made part of the Bell contract invalid. 

Following are essential points in the opinion, after re- 
citing the history of the traffic agreements, etc.: 

“By the termination of the agreement of 1900 with com- 
plainant companies, those companies and their subscribers, 
except in Easton and Phillipsburg, have no connection with 
the Slate Belt territory, but can communicate therewith 
over the Bell company lines. By the Slate Belt-Bell con- 
tract both of those companies and their subscribers have 
direct connection with all points in the territory of both, 
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this including practically all territory, if not quite every 
particular community, reached by the Consolidated com- 
pany lines. The change thus effected in the situation is 
beneficial to the patrons of both the Slate Belt company 
and the Bell company, but undoubtedly an inconvenience 
if not an actual injury to the subscribers of the Consoli- 
dated company. In some localities it is also prejudicial to 
the public, since at those points which are in the territory 
of both the Consolidated and Bell companies the former 
made a charge of ten cents for a five minute service over 
its lines to points in the Slate Belt territory, while for the 
same service the Bell company’s charge is fifteen cents. 
These were the respective rates during the continuance of 
the agreement of 1900 with the Consolidated companies 
and, of course, gave the public the option of the service 
by either the Consolidated or Bell line, but now no such 
option is afforded and the rate is at the higher figure. 

“At all times the Slate Belt company has been a compet- 
itor of the Bell company within the territory reached by 
the lines of both companies, and the aforesaid contract has 
made no change in this respect. Within its own territory 
the Slate Belt company remains as distinct and separate 
and independent and competitive as ever. It has merely 
exchanged the Consolidated companies for the Bell com- 
pany in extra-territorial service, nothing more. But the 
Consolidated company complains of this because it, the 
Consolidated company, is a competitor of the Bell com- 
pany. If this were a sufficient and valid ground for abro- 
gating that contract, why would it not suffice also for the 
annulment of any such contract with the Consolidated 
company upon complaint by the Bell company, a competi- 
tor of the Consolidated company? It is a poor rule which 
works only one way. 

“The allegation that the Slate Belt-Bell contract violates 
the constitutional provision (Article 16, Section 12) against 
the consolidation of competing telegraph lines, or the pur- 
chase or control of one such line by another, and the sim- 
ilar provision in the General Corporation Act of 1874 
(Clause 4, Section 33, P. L. 93) is not sustained by the facts 
in this case. As already stated neither the Bell nor the 
Slate Belt company has any interest whatsoever in the 
other company, but both remain competitors as heretofore 
and under entirely separate and different ownership and 
control. The agreement in question does not constitute a 
sale, a lease, or otherwise howsoever give any control of 
the Slate Belt lines, to the Bell company, but merely pro- 
vides for extra-territorial traffic over the Bell lines. 

“We come then to a consideration, in view of the public 
policy of the State and the pertinent legislative enactments, 
of the clause in the Slate Belt-Bell agreement above quoted. 
The undoubted purpose and effect of this clause is to make 
the contract exclusive in character, and thus to prevent the 
Slate Belt company from making any similar traffic agree- 
ment with any other company. This is plainly violative of 
the oft-declared policy of the State that all public service 
corporations shall not discriminate in their service or 
charges, and shall connect and interchange business with 
all similar companies. And the General Corporation Act 
of April 29th, 1874, (P. L. 73), under which telephone com- 
panies are chartered, provides in Clause 3, Section. 33, that 
‘The said telegraphic corporation shall have the right to 
connect its lines of telegraph with any other line operat- 
ing within this state; and it shall be the duty of any cor- 


poration or person Owning any other telegraph line doing 


business within this State, to permit such connection, etc.’ 
In Telephone Company vs. Turnpike Road, 199 Pa. 411, it 
is decided that the constitutional and statutory provisions 
respecting telegraph companies apply equally to telephone 
companies. 

“There is, it 1 true, considerable difference between the 
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service rendered by telegraph companies and that of tele- 
phone companies, but that difference is not of a character 
to prevent or even render difficult compliance with the 
above cited statutory provision. There is no physical dif- 
culty in connecting the lines of different telephone com- 
panies, or practically any number of them, as is evidenced 
in this case by the Slate Belt company having new con- 
nections with both the Bell and.the New Jersey companies’ 
lines. And we all know that for any quite long distance 
a number of lines are used, connected in the various ex- 
changes; and, while generally it may be that all these lines 
are under the same corporate control, yet they are as dis- 
tinct and separate lines as though owned by different com- 
panies. We do net discover any material weight in the 
argument based on the peculiar character of the service. 
On the contrary, because of the very peculiarity that each 
patron transmits his own message, the convenience of the 
patrons would be best served if the lines of all telephone 
companies were connected, and each subscriber of every 
company thus furnished the facility for telephone service to 
all points on all lines from his own telephone, and not be 
compelled as at present, to maintain a number of telephones 
if he desires general service. Some difficulty may be ex- 
perienced in making this arrangement with respect to local 
service when there are competing local lines, but some rea- 
sonable basis for the interchange of local traffic can cer- 
tainly be found. 
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“But however that may be, the question before us has 
respect only to long distance service, and, as above stated, 
the clause of the Slate Belt-Bell agreement in question, be- 
ing exclusive in its effect, contravenes the public policy and 
statutory enactments of the State, and is, therefore, in- 
valid. Its enforcement would prevent the Slate Belt com- 
pany from doing that which the Legislature has said it 


must do, viz: permit any other line doing business within 


the State to connect with its lines. However, the invalid- 
ity of this clause does not make the entire agreement il- 
legal, for the agreement is clearly divisible, and, apart from 
this one clause, unobjectionable. Our conclusion is, there- 
fore, that the exclusive clause in the agreement is illegal 
and invalid, but that the remainder of the contract is not 
vitiated thereby. 

“With this clause of the Slate Belt-Bell agreement elim- 
inated, there is no obstacle in the way of other telephone 
companies also having connections with the lines of the 
Slate Belt company.” 


Columbus Men Know Nothing of Further Morgan Deals. 

A late report from TELEPHONY’s correspondent at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, states that after interviewing several men promi- 
nent in the Independent companies already controlled by J. 
P. Morgan & Co., he is unable to obtain any information as 
to deals reported as having been attempted in Southern Ohio 
and Kentucky. 


Equipment and Supplies 


Enterprising Motorcycle Manufacturers. 

The Reliance Motor Cycle Company, of Owego, New 
York, had one exhibition at the Chicago Automobile Show 
three of its “Reliance” motor cycles. These machines have 
a new sliding gear enabling one to leave the machine 
standing still but with the engine running which is an in- 
valuable feature in hilly country. The machines are made 
with both one and two cylinders of varying horsepower. 
The firm was represented by W. H. Ives, president, and 
Ward Decker, vice president. 


Tue Prerce Cycte Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., manufac- 
turers of the Pierce Motor Cycle, also made a very interest- 
ing exhibit at the Automobile Show. The use of these small 
speed marvels is said to be rapidly increasing and it is pre- 
dicted that before long they will attain the popularity of the 
bicycle. The Chicago exhibit was in charge of Mr. W. A. 
Johnson. 


Tue Merxket-Licut Co., of Pottstown, Pa., made a very at- 
tractive exhibit, and reported that telephone men are rapidly 
coming to realize that the old-fashion horse and wagon method 
is being pushed to the background by the modern motor cycles 
which make trouble-repairing quite a simple matter as com- 
pared to what it used to be. The Merkel-Light people say 
they have already sold to quite a number of telephone com- 
panies, and invite correspondence from others. 


Tue GreyHounD Moror Works, of Buffalo, had a splendid 
exhibit in charge of W. C. Orermar, vice-president and sales 
manager, and C. B. Hull. Arrangements have been made with 
Whipple, the motor cycle man, 9926 W. Jackson boulevard, 
Chicago, to handle their output for Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Indiana. 


THE ReaApING STANDARD Company, of Reading, Pa., one of 
the pioneers in the manufacture of motor cyeles, also exhibited 


and reported that this year promises to be the best in its his- 
tory. The firm was represented by W. F. Remppis, treasurer 
and general manager; also by W. C. Rhodes, C, A. Mariana, 
F. M. Clark and E. W. Hoag of their sales department. The 
American Motor Cycle Co., Chicago, is the company’s west- 
ern agency. 


ConsoLIDATED MANUFACTURING ComPpaANy, of Toledo, re-— 


ported that it had recently sold to the Union Telephone Co., 
of Aima, Mich.» six of its machines for the use of “trouble- 
men.” According to the latest accounts, these machines were 


giving entire satisfaction. 


One of the western makers of motor cycles at the show was 
the Aurora Automatic Machinery Company, of Aurora, III, 
manufacturers of the well-known “Thor” motor cycles. This 
year’s model contains all the latest improvements and is up-to- 
date in every respect. The firm’s representative at the show 
was G, Stevens. 


Another interesting exhibit was that of the Herdee Manu- 
facturing Company, of Springfield, Mass, manufacturers of 
the well-known “Indian” machine. This exhibit was in charge 
of W. Westley and it attracted a large share of the interest 
which the motor cycle exhibit in general received. 


Wurtz, the Chicago motor cycle man, is now agent for 
the Greyhound, Pierce, Indian, Yale and Harley-Davidson 
motor cycles. He expects to secure the co-operation of the 
manufacturers of these well-known machines for a thorough 
campaign for telephone trade in the near future. In the mean- 
while, it would not hurt any if you wrote him, mentioning 
TELEPHONY. 


Tue Excetstior Suppry Co., Chicago, had a splendid exhibit 
of its Excelsior motor dyeles which have taken many prizes 
in reliability races. In its new 1910 model it calls particular 
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attention to the lubricating system which is in view of the 
rider. 


Tue Harvey-Davinson Motor Cycie Co., of Milwaukee, ex- 
hibited its 1910 machine, comprising all of the excellent points 
in the company’s older models, along with many new ones. 
Mr. Davidson was in charge of the exhibit. 


The exhibit of the Emblem Manufacturing Company of An- 
gola, N. Y., attracted a great deal of favorable comment, three 
kinds being shown—a 7-horse power, twin-cylinder, a 5-horse 
power, single-cylinder and a 4-horse power, single cylinder. 
They have agents all over the country and are prepared to 
give prompt attention to all orders. They were represented 
by W. J. Stack. 


A new and attractive “trouble-wagon’”’ was shown at the Chi- 
cago Automobile Show by A. C. Clark & Co., of Grand Cross- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. This car is built to carry over 1,500 pounds, 
has a four-cylinder engine which develops twenty-four horse 
power, and all its standard parts are interchangeable. This 
car is admirably adapted to the man who desires a light wagon 
to take care of his repairs and do it in a hurry. 


The Monitor Automobile Works of Chicago exhibited a car 
of medium capacity, built especially for delivery work, yet capa- 
ble of very heavy hauls. One of the features of this car is the 
method of mounting the rear axle which is claimed to be su- 
perior to the usual way. The cylinders are 5x4 and the engine 
rating is 20 horse power. Many telephone companies already 
are using the Monitor cars for “trouble wagons,” delivering 
directories and supplies, running errands, etc. 


The W. H. McIntyre Co., of Auburn, Ind., had an exhibit 
of its commercial vehicles—the first to be shown with a four- 
cylinder vertical motor and demountable type of engine. By 
removing four bolts, the motor radiator, etc., may be taken out 
as a whole. The body is an open express type and the carry- 
ing capacity is 2,000 lbs. Many telephone companies have tried 
the McIntyre and found it well suited for use as a “trouble 


wagon.” 


The Schacht Mfg. Co., of Cincinnati, exhibited a delivery 
body fitted to a chassis adapted from its “three purpose” car. 
This makes a type of car in which are combined the good fea- 
tures of longer cars with the smaller car’s ability to cover 
ground at small expense. This attracted a good deal of at- 
tention as being a little out of the ordinary. 


The Randolph Motor Car Co., of Chicago, which manufac- 
tures a type of commercial car of which a number are now in 
use by telephone companies, made a special exhibit convenient 
to the Coliseum which attracted a great deal of very favora- 
ble attention. 


The Fuller Buggy Co., of Jackson, Mich. made a very in- 
teresting exhibit of its new type car which has 37-inch wheels 
fitted with solid tires. The 1910 car is unusually complete and 
is pronounced a thoroughly substantial and efficient car, well 
adapted to telephone requirements. 


The Black Mfg. Co., of 215 Ohio St., Chicago, had a very 
attractive exhibit. This firm makes a popular style of auto- 
buggy which is well suited to the use of telephone men as a 
“trouble wagon.” 


The Zimmerman Mfg. Co., of Auburn, Ind., showed cars 
equipped with 36-inch wheels fitted with solid tires. The very 
high wheeled type of machine appears to be dwindling away, 
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but is being replaced by cars of more moderate height which 
retain all of the advantages of the older style. 


One of the largest exhibits was that of the Grabowsky Mfg. 
Co., which makes a commercial car of the heavier type. This 
class of cars is coming to be extensively employed by the 
larger class of telephone companies. 


Last fall the motorists of Minneapolis decided that they 
would hold a reliability run under the same severe conditions 
as the Glidden tour. Twenty-five entries were obtained and 
the run made to Fargo, N. Dakota, and return,~ The finish 
showed five “perfect score” cars, but when the records were 
completed it was found that a small car—the “Brush”’—had 
won the trophy. This showing certainly stamps this little car 
as being a wonderful performer and one which is particularly 
well adapted to the use of telephone men. It sells for $485 
and is made by the Brush Runabout Co. of Detroit. 


One of the smaller cars shown, which is especially adapted 
to telephone work, was the Hupmobile, manufactured by the 
Hupp Motor Car Co., of Detroit. The performances of this 
small car have been wonderful, considering its price of only 
$750. Three of them left Detroit on Dec. 27th last for a thou- 
sand mile run to New York. On the way they encountered’ 
some of the worst storms of the winter, in which trains were 
running from six to twelve hours late, but in spite of this alh 
three cars arrived in New York in good shape on January 
6th. 


The Metz Co., of Waltham, Mass., showed a car with 
33-inch wheels and 2%4-inch pneumatic tires, which in propor- 
tion to its weight placed it in about the same class as some of 
the larger cars. The Metz Company also makes motor cycles 
and enjoys quite a trade among telephone companies on both 
its runabout cars and motor cycles. 


Tue Denio GENERAL ELECTRIC Company has received no- 
tice that in the New York district where its telephone fire 
alarm system is installed, a rebate of 12% per cent in the 
insurance rate was allowed. 

‘ Sr St ae 

J. Frttmore Cox & Company, Bayonne, N. J., manufacture 
a universal bending machine which is adapted for use as a con- 
duit bender by wiring contractors. 


Tue PROTECTIVE ELECTRIC SUPPLY AND MANUFACTURING ComM- 
PANY, of Fort Wayne, Ind., has increased its capital stock from 
$10,000 to $25,000, the proceeds to be used for enlarging its 
business. Milton B. Larimer is president of the company, and 
E. M. Popp secretary. 


Tue Grass TELEPHONE MouTHPIECE CoMPANY, of Jersey 
City, N. J., has been chartered with a capital stock of $70,000 
for the purpose of manufacturing mouthpieces and other attach- 
ments for telephones. The incorporators are: A. E. Garbe, 
of New York, N. Y.; C. A. Cole, of Hackensack, N. J., and 
R. F. Tully, of Jersey City, N. J. 

ie eg eee 

STROMBERG-CARLSON TEL. Mrc. Co. has fired another broad- 
side in the form of an attractive folder announcing a low- 
priced magneto telephone sale. The features of the new folder 
are its completeness and the convenience of its arrangement, 


Mr. Howarp H. Herr, formerly manager of the Independent 
telephone company at Ottumwa, Towa, is now traveling repre- 
sentative for the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufactur- 
ing Company covering the states of Nebraska and Colorado. 
Mr. Herr makes his headquarters at Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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A New Phantom Coil. 

The Century Telephone Construction Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., has developed a new phantom coil, upon which its 
engineers have spent considerable time and money. 

While the laboratory tests on this coil are reported by 
the company to have been perfectly satisfactory, it was 


New Metal Encased Repeating Coil for Phantom Circuits Manu- 
factured by Century Telephone Construction Company. 


deemed best to put the coils in actual service before plac- 
ing them on the market. Through the courtesy of the 
Federal Tel. & Tel. Co., they were placed in operation on 
its lines running out of Buffalo, and have proven satisfac- 
tory in every way. The Century company is glad to fur- 
nish data and otherwise assist operating men in setting up 
phantom circuits,—an easy way to increase profits. 


Railway Telegraph and Telephone Appliance Association 
Organized. 

Pursuant to a call of a temporary committee, a number of 
manufacturers’ representatives assembled in New York on 
February 9 and organized the Railway Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Appliance Association, the membership consisting of 
associate members of the Association of Railway Telegraph 
Superintendents. 

A constitution along the lines of that of the Signal Appli- 
ance Association was adopted, and the following officers 
elected for the ensuing year: P. W. Miller, chairman, Kerite 
Insulated Wire and Cable Co.; A. P. Eckert, vice-chairman, 
National India Rubber Co.; Hiram M. Buck, secretary-treas- 
urer, Railroad Supply Co. 

The primary object of this association is to make arrange- 
ments for the display of telegraph and telephone appliances 
by members of the association at the annual meeting of the 
Association of Railway Telegraph Superintendents. 

The names of the executive committee will be announced 
later. 


A Dry Cell Claimed to Have No Shelf Deterioration. 

A new dry battery has been placed on the market, by 
the Anhydrous Battery Co. of 224 S. Canal Street, Chicago. 
It differs from the regular type cell, inasmuch as it is 
made absolutely dry; and without chemical action, until 
watered and put in service. The method of watering with a 
special funnel is very simple, and, when watered, the cells 
are immediately active, showing full voltage and ampere- 
age in a few moments. It is claimed that this cell has the 
advantage of always being fresh, and having full strength, 
no matter how long it has been kept in stock. It also is 
guaranteed against internal short circuits by the makers, 
who claim for it a great output and long life. 


Automatic FusisLE LIGHTNING ARRESTER Co., of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., has issued a pamphlet describing its automatic 
fusible lightning arrester. 


Roysat Motor Works, Worcester, Mass., has ready for dis- 
tribution, a new booklet descriptive of its Pioneer Motor- 
cycle. This machine already is employed by many telephone 
companies in the East. The manufacturer will be glad to 
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send this booklet and quotations to all telephone companies 
which may be interested in providing their troublemen with 
an economical and effective means of covering territory rapidly. 


New Bulletin on Clement-Automanual System. 

The reason why engineers of the Clement-Automanual 
system took up the line of study which led to its develop- 
ment is clearly stated in a new booklet, “Automanual De- 
velopment” which has been issued by the North Electric 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. An interesting discussion of 
comparative merits of different forms of telephone service 
is presented. 

This bulletin is one of a series of six, the five future 
issues of which will be forthcoming at brief intervals in 
the near future. The bulletins are clearly printed on good 
paper and the cover is a decidedly interesting example of a 
high type of the engraver’s art. 


A Course in Practical Electricity, 

The Branch Publishing Company, 46 Van Buren St., 
Chicago has recently announced a course in practical elec- 
tricity by Joseph G. Branch, B. S. M. E. This course of 
twelve lessons covers practical matters in a clear and com- 
prehensive way and the plan of conducting the course is 
novel and economical. The course of study Mr. Branch 
has prepared is recommended by the Commonwealth-Edi- 
son Company to its 5,000 employes, and is of such a char- 
acter as to be useful to any man having electrical work 
to do. 


A New Type of Lamp Cord Adjuster. 

A new style push button lamp cord adjuster has recently 
been placed on the market by Hegstrom Brothers Manufac- 
turing Company, Inc., Lindsborg, Kansas. A wooden spool 
on which the lamp cord is wound is controlled by a spring 
operated by a push-button mechanism. The entire mechanism 
is enclosed in a neat, cold-drawn metal case. 

As the cord adjuster is made for suspension from an elec- 
tric light socket, with the lamp below it, when the lamp is 
lowered the mechanism of the adjuster is so arranged that 
the adjuster is always midway between the lamp and the ad- 
juster plug. When it is desired to raise the lamp a pressure 
of the push button releases the mechanism, and the cord is 
automatically wound upon the wooden spool, thus raising the 
lamp. The adjuster allows an extension of six feet with the 
light, and hence is a desirable device for use about telephone 
switchboards, terminal apparatus, dynamos, storage batteries, 
etc., as well as in drafting rooms and offices and other places 
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where it is necessary that the distance of the light from the 
work must vary, and a loose cord is a nuisance. This ad- 
juster appears to be thoroughly reliable and simple in detailed 
construction and efficient in operation. It is made to stand 
rough usage. The metal case can be had in several finishes, 
as desired, and presents a very neat appearance. 
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Rome Wire Company, of Rome, N. Y., has issued a folder, 
entitled “Copper History,” in which is shown the monthly and 
yearly average prices of copper from 1883 to 1910. The com- 
pany will be glad to mail it to those interested. 


ALFRED GRAHAM & Company, Crofton Park, S. E. London, 
England, is sending out to customers a very neat desk pad. 
In addition to the customary pad and blotter, attached to one 
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side is a memorandum book with space for each day of the 
year 1910. In the front of the book are tables of general in- 
terest. 

This well-known British firm manufactures patent loud 
speaking naval telephones, complete installations for battle- 
ships, etc., intercommunicating and central office systems, tele- 
phone apparatus for fortifications, mines, colleries, electrical’ 
power stations, and other special purposes. 


Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state. 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 


PERSONAL. : 

A. J. BERRY has assumed the duties of manager of the 
Marion County Telephone Company at Mario, Ohio, succeeding 
D. M. Odaffer, resigned. Mr. Berry is said to have had a great 
deal of experience in the telephone business. 


C. HE. BETTS, for six years manager of the Atchison Telephone 
Company at Atchison, Kan., has taken a position in the contract 
department of the Independent Telephone Company at St. Joseph, 
Mo. The two companies are owned by the same parties, Theodore 
Gary being president of both. 


OBITUARY. 

JOHN C. REILLY, for some years vice-president of the New 
York and New Jersey Telephone Company, died at his home in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on Feb. 5th. Mr. Reilly was connected with the 
telephone industry for 32 years, and was manager of the Brook- 
lyn and Long Island field up to a year ago. 


NEW COMPANIES. 

BUTTERVILLE, IND.—The Butterville, Hyde and San Jacinto 
Telephone Company has been incorporated by C. M. Silver and 
others. Lines will be built and an exchange equipped in Butter- 
berg, H. J. Lowry, John Heinl and A. Kinsel. 


GAINESVILLE, GA.—The Mt. Vernon Telephone Company is 
being organized with R. I. Holland as president. Others inter- 
ested are Claude L. Thompson, J. H. Conner. A line will be 
constructed from Gainesville into Lumpkin county. 

CLEGHORN, IA.—The Liberty Central Telephone Company is 
the name of a new telephone company organized by J. C. Skal- 
ville and Bigger townships. 

LA GRANGH, ME.—The La Grange and Medford Telephone 
Company is the name of a new company organized with a $5,000 
capital, half of which is paid in, to operate telephone systems in 
La Grange, Bradford and Medford. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINN.—Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Parkers Prairie Farmers Telephone Company. Officers 
are: N. P. R. Nelson, president; Axel Olson, vice president; Frank 
BH. Larson, secretary; Charles Moll, treasurer. 

BUTTE, MONT.—The State Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany has filed articles of incorporation with the secretary of 
state. The company is capitalized at $500,000, and the incorpo- 
rators are John Steadman, Wilford Tretheway, Irving White- 
house, J. F, Taylor and M. B. McKay, all of Butte. The com- 
pany will construct and operate telegraph, telephone and electric 
light lines within the state of Montana. 


STANFORD, MONT.—The secretary of state has filed appli- 
eation for articles of incorporation for the Stanford-Empire Tel- 
ephone Company. The company has an authorized capital stock 
of $25,000. 

TROY, MONT.—With a capital stock of $40,000, the Troy 
Telephone Company has been chartered to conduct a telephone 
business in and about Troy, Montana. The directors and incor- 
porators are Charles A, Hurd, G. W. Waters, W. S. Dingee, W. 
F. Doonan, John B. Chase and William B. Milnor, all of Troy. 


MAYFLOWER, NEB., (McPherson Co.)—The Kinkaiders Mu- 
tual Telephone Company has been incorporated and papers’ filed 
with the Secretary of State, to do a general telephone business 
in the vicinity of Mayflower. Geo. A. Holtzlander and Chas. A. 
Johnson and EH, H. Evans are the incorporators, The company 
is capitalized at $6,000. 

QUAKERTOWN, N. J.—The Franklin Telephone Company is 
the name of a new company incorporated by M. H. Shaver, 
Quakertown, and E. HB. Dalrymple, Pittstown. 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The Lewis and Hall Telephone Company, 
Oran, Onondaga county, has been incorporated to conduct a tele- 
phone business from Oran to Pompey Center, to Delphi Falls, 
to Watervale and to Pompey Hill; also along all the highways 
in the towns of Pompey and Manlius, to Jamesville, Chittenango 


and Peth, Lines will be extended throughout a portion of De- 
witt and Cazenovia, Madison county. The company is capital- 
ized at $10,000, and the directors are George M. Lewis, Roger D. 
Hall, Benjamin V. Lewis, A. F. Lewis, M. K. Lewis, Chas. EH. 
Hall and William HE, Kane of Oran. 


GLASFORD, ILL.—The Central Mutual Telephone Company of 
Glassford has been granted a charter, with a capital stock of 
$1,600 par value of shares, $40. H. T. Phillips, Jas. H. Stevens, 
and T. M. Stewart are the incorporators, and Geo. J. Jochem, 
Peoria, Ill., is the attorney. 


PAWLING, N. Y.—The Pawling Telephone Company, Dutchess 
county, has been incorporated. The company will operate in the 
town of Pawling, to Dover, to Hurd Corners and Mizzentop, 
thence northwest and along the Poughkeepsie highway to the 
limits of the village of Pawling. Capital stock, $10,000; directors: 
J. L. Haynes, C. E. Baker, Charles Townsend and H. A. Holmes, 
of Pawling, and H. C. Marsh and F. BH. Cole. 

RALEIGH, N. C.—The Chowan Telephone Company is the 
name of a new telephone company organized and incorporated 
for the purpose of constructing and operating a telephone sys- 
tem in and about Edenton and Tyner. The company is capital- 
ized at $10,000, $800 of which is already paid in. TT. C. White 
of Edenton, and Dr. J. R. Parker, of Tyner, are the principal 
stockholders. 


BISMARCK, N. D.—The State Line Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany has been organized and incorporated by Fred A. Powers, J. 
H. O’Keefe, J. A. Miller, Jacob Uelfers, Albert Henney, Alber: 
Heijsman and Henry Winerice, of Beach, North Dakota. Sys- 
tems will be built and operated throughout Billings county, 
North Dakota, and Custer and Dawson counties, Montana. 


ORWELL, OHIO.—The Orwell Telephone Company with a 
capital stock of $2,000, has been organized by George L. King- 
dom and others to construct and operate rural exchanges. 


URBANA, OHIO.—The Foreign-American Automatic Telephone 
Company has been organized by Paul A. Staley and others to do 
a manufacturing business in automatic telephones at the plant 
erected in that city several years ago. 

GUTHRIE, OKLA.—The Paradise Telephone Company of 
Payne county has been incorporated with a capital stock of $200. 
Monroe Boyd, A, K. Maxwell, Harvey Hays, A. A.’ Brown, J. H. 
Blaugh, Louis Ventrie and J. N. Bigler all of Stillwater, are the 
directors. 

PAWNEH, OKLA.—With Walter Buzan as president; EH. M. 
Willard, treasurer, W. S. Slead, secretary, and Ed. Zalosky and 
John Rudder as directors, the Skeedee Valley Telephone Com- 
pany has been incorporated. The capital stock is $200, and the 
purpose of the company is to erect and operate lines in the vi- 
cinity of Pawnee, 


WOODWARD, OKLA.—The Prairie Gem Telephone Company of 
Woodward County, Oklahoma, was granted a charter with a 
capital stock of $500. The incorporators are: J. S. Lucas, L. 
Foster and C. E. Moran, all of Woodward, R. F. D. No. 1. It is 
proposed to construct a telephone line in Woodward county. 


NEHALEM, ORE.—The Nehalem Telephone & Telegraph 
Company has filed articles of incorporation. This company is or- 
ganized to take over the mutual system of telephones in the 
northern part of Tillamook County. The incorporators are S. 
Scovell, R. Zweifel and Geo. R. McKimens. The systems will be 
greatly improved under the new management, it is announced. 


YAMHILL, ORE.—Yamhill Mutual Telephone Company filed 
articles of incorporation; capital stock, $2,500. The business in 
which it proposes to engage is that of conducting and operating 
a general public telephone business within the state of Oregon; 
incorporators are W. G. Moore, BE. B. Flett and A, C. Goodrich, 
all of Yamhill, Ore. 


HARRISBURG, PA.—Application for a charter has been filed 
by the Ebenezer Telephone Company of Center Township, Co- 
lumbia County, Pennsylvania. G. M. Whitmire of Orangeville, 
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Penna., is treasurer of the company, and C. A. Small of Blooms- 
burg, Pa., attorney. 


HARRISBURG, PA.—The Glen Rock Freedom Telephone & 
Telegraph Company is the name of a new company incorporated 
at Glen Rock, Rock county, with an authorized capital stock of 
$7,000, $100 par value, with $700 paid in. Paul J. Beck, Glen 
Rock is treasurer, and Joseph Dise, and A. S. Norrish, Glen 
Rock, W. H. Freed, New Freedom, and E. H. Eterner, Codorus, 
are directors. 

TURBOT, PA.—John A. Leinbach, Harry C. Wagner and 
Calvin Hoy are the incorporators of the Turbot Telephone Com- 
pany, of Turbot, Northumberland county, Pa. The company is 
capitalized at $5,000, $500 of which is paid in. 

CAVOUR, S. D.—A new telephone company just incorporated 
is the Cavour Telephone Exchange, with a capital stock of $2,000, 
and the incorporators are, James HH, Alney, H.C. Leets,  b.0-E1. 
Douglas, G. M. Martin and A. M.'Giles, all of Cavour. 


CLARK, S. D.—The Day Township Telephone Company is the 
name of a new company just incorporated by J. H. Beatty, F. EH. 
Cochrane and L. B. Cradit of Clark. The capitalization has been 
placed at $5,000. 

DALLAS, S. D.—The Western Telephone Company is the name 
of a new company incorporated by Ernest A. Jackson, Burl H. 
Martin, Frank H. Jackson, Graydon B. Jackson and A. F. West. 
The company is capitalized at $25,000. 

MCINTOSH, S. D.—E. J. Cook, J. E. Davis, and J. A. Archam- 
bault are the incorporators of the Corson County Telephone Com- 
pany. The company is capitalized at $25,000 and will do a gen- 
eral telephone business. 

PIERRE, S. D.—The Perkins County Telephone Company of 
Lemmon, South Dakota, has been incorporated by O. S. Quam- 
mon, W. G. Hoisington, E. D. Payne, C. D. Smith and L. W. 
Dousman, all of Lemmon The company is capitalized at $10,000. 


RETREAT, VA.—The Mutual Telephone Company of Franklin 
and Roanoke counties has been incorporated and L. A. Bowman 
of Callaway, Va., is president; O. B. Jamison, Boones Mill, vice- 
president; T. F. Montgomery, Wirtz, secretary. The capital stock 
is $5,000, a minimum of $1,000. 

MOSES LAKE, WASH.—The Hicksville-Wheeler Telephone 
Company is the name of a new telephone company incorporated 
by C. G. Henderson, George O. Rinehart, W. H. Thompson, E. 
o ag es and W. EH. Kapp. The company is capitalized at 

,000. 

FREEDOM, WIS.—Seventy-two farmers living in the vicin- 
ity of Freedom held a meeting a short time ago for the purpose 
of discussing the desirability of organizing a company and build- 
ing telephone lines to connect with Appleton. 


VAN DYNE, WIS.—The Van Dyne Telephone Company is the 
name of a new company organized with a capital of $5,100 by 
H, J. Haubrick, EH, G. Stillemacher, William Tank and John Kind. 

NEWCASTLE, WYO.—The Weston County Telephone Com- 
pany has been chartered by the Secretary of State to build a 
telephone system in Newcastle and extend the lines through into 
South Dakota. The company is capitalized at $5,000, par value 
per share, $25, and the incorporators are, Charles Carlson; C. F. 
Cummings, Walter Roadifer, L. R. Keyes, J. M. Cornelison, E. 
R. Maris and A. M. Nichols, all of Newcastle. 


FINANCIAL. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL.—The Home Telephone Company has been 
progressing very rapidly and steadily within the past year, and 
prospects for the future look very bright. At the recent meeting 
a semi-annual dividend of 7 per cent was declared. 

SLATER, IA.—The Slater Mutual Telephone Company at its 
recent meeting declared a dividend of 8 per cent. 


MARTEL, NEB.—The Independent Telephone Company held a 
meeting a short time ago for the purpose of discussing the prop- 
osition of issuing stock to the amount of $15,000. 

RALEIGH, N. C.—The Raleigh Telephone Company, declared 
payable its regular semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent. Officers 
of this company are, Dr. D. E. Everitt, president; W. A. Wynne, 
general manager, and R. T. Gowan, secretary-treasurer. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


SOUTH BEND, IND.—The Home Telephone Company, to 
still further relieve the congested condition of telephone service 
between Mishawaka and South Bend, will in the spring lay un- 
derground trunk lines between the two cities, beside making 
other improvements. This company’s business is growing very 
rapidly. In Mishawaka telephones are being installed at the rate 
of 30 a month, and business in the other exchanges is just as 
good. On account of the increase the company has been com- 
pelled to increase its operating force, 


ELECTIONS. 


ROCKFORD, ILL.—The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Rockford Home Telephone Company was held recently, and 
as a result of the election held the following will serve the in- 
terests of the company for the ensuing year: T. M. Ellis, presi- 
dent; R. S. Chapman, vice-president; J. H. Camlin, secretary; 
Fr. F. Wormwood, treasurer. Directors are: H. H. Clough, Frank 
Worthington, E. E. Bartlett, C. L. Miller, W. G. Sharpe, in ad- 
dition to the officers. 


RED OAK, JA.—The representatives of the Mutual Telephone 
Company met recently and elected Frank Shearer, president; 
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Samuel Gotobed, vice-president; F. Re TAGES secretary, and T. 
Cc. Brown, treasurer. 


SHAKOPEE, MINN.—At the annual meeting of the Shakopee 
Telephone Company the officers were all re-elected to serve an-< 
other term, and are: John B. Reis, president; P. V. Phillip, vice- 
president; Dr. H. P. Fischer, secretary-treasurer. Directors are: 
F. W. Goodrich, P. V. Phillip, J. B. Reis, G. W. Palmer, Wm. F. 
Duffy, B. Anderson, H. P. Fischer, C. C. Grosshauer, P. C. 
Schmitz. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


“OLNEY, ILL.—The South Eastern Illinois Long Distance and 
Telegraph Company, with headquarters at Robinson, has pur- 
chased the exchange here for $13,000. Many improvements are 
announced by the new holding company. F.. W. Lewis of Robin- 
son is one of the leaders in the deal. 


SEATON, ILlL.—Mr. Joseph Cabeen is now sole owner of the 
Seaton Telephone Company, owing to the death of Robert Swear- 
ingen, his partner, last November. 


FORT WAYNE, IND.—The Women’s Temperance Union is 
making war on the Home Telephone Company for having pub- 
lished a brewery advertisement in its directory. The Union has 
not gone so far as to threaten to do without service, but they 
have insisted that no more advertisements of the kind be accept- 
ed or published in the telephone directory, claiming that the ad- 
vertisements are particularly offensive owing to the steady use 
of the directory. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The officials in this city representing 
the Morgan interests deny that they are trying to get control of 
telephone property in several cities as reported from time to time. 
They insist if such effort is being made by alleged representatives 
of the Morgan syndicates they are interlopers and wholly without 
authority. 


LINTON, IND.—The Linton Telephone Company’s Exchange 
was destroyed by fire a short time ago, and the service was 
greatly crippled. For the present service is being given from 
temporary quarters, until a new exchange can be installed. 


MUNCIE, IND.—Another step has been taken by Rev. B. F. 
Nyce, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, to increase the 
number of his hearers, A private telephone system has been in- 
stalled in the auditorium of the church building, by means of 
which people almost deaf are enabled to hear his discourses and 
the music. 


SILVER LAKE, IND.—The Mutual Telephone Company of 
Kosciusko county, after a strong demand on the part of resi- 
dents and subscribers have instituted an all day Sunday serv- 
ice on its lines. Likewise the company is making arrangements 
to better the service by making all its toll lines full metallic 
circuits, as well as many of the local lines. 


CAWKER CITY, KANS.—J. C. Trefethen, owner of the Hun- 
ter Telephone Company, is going to retire from the telephone 
business. For this reason a company of farmers is being organ- 
ized to take over the system. 


GARNETT, KANS.—The Anderson County Home Telephone 
Company has let contracts for the equipment of its system, the 
total amount of supplies and equipment contracted for being 
$17,000. It is expected that the system will be ready for opera- 
tion by the end of April, 


RAVENA, N. Y.—Plans are under way for the merging of the 
Ravena and Medway Telephone Company and the recently incor- 
porated State Telephone Company of Ravena, The proposition 
has been acted upon favorably by the board of directors of the 
two companies and it will be placed before the stockholders for 
ratification. The Ravena and Medway Company has been in 
operation for about seven years and has 300 telephones and terri- 
torial rights in the towns of Coeymans and New Baltimore. The 
capital stock of the Ravena and Medway company is $5,000. The 
merger is practically a foregone conclusion and the enlarged 
State Telephone Company will put into practice a policy of im- . 
provements, extensions and betterments that will call for the 
expenditure of a considerable sum. 


BROWNWOOD, TEX.—For the first time in several months 
Brownwood is again having good telephone service. Since the 
telephone exchange and office were destroyed by fire during the 
summer, the company had been in temporary quarters waiting 
for the completion of its new building. This has been completed 
and a modern switchboard has been installed. 


ARKANSAW, WIS.—The annual meeting of the Arkansaw 
Telephone Company was held in that village recently. Reports 
were read and discussed and plans outlined for the coming year. 
The company was shown to be in a prosperous condition, the net 
indebtedness having decreased to $300. Among the matters dis- 
cussed was co-operation with the Home Telephone Company of 
Durand. For a time a certain sum was paid for connections but 
since last April there has been no definite understanding. The 
stockholders voted that connections should only be had on a free 
basis with no toll to subscribers either. The company owns a 
line to the Chippewa bridge and now has a petition bet the 
city council asking permission to enter the city. 


RACINE, WIS.—The Wisconsin Rate Commission has ; grant- * 
ed the Thompsonville, Racine Telephone Company of Thompson- 
ville, Wis., permission to increase its rates from $1 per month 
to $1.25. 

UNDERGROUND. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—Fourth Street, Springfield, has been 
added to the Boulevard system, and the telephone companies will 
be required to place their wires under ground, 
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Ohio Bills. 


Bell interests are trying to jam the Elson bill, permitting 
consolidations, through the Ohio legislature. From a pub- 
lic standpoint, an Ohio man seems to have gone to the nub 
of the matter in the following paragraph: 

“The writer believes, and this view is shared by a great 
many telephone men, that it is impossible to pass such a 
law without seriously affecting the provisions of the anti- 
trust law of the state. It must be apparent to any thinking 
person that if competing telephone companies, or, in fact, 
any competing concerns, are premitted to combine, then the 
state is immediately placed in a position where it may be 
charged with making fish of one and fowl of the other, 
if it permits one combination and refusés the other.” 

The Billingslea bill provides for physical connection. 
Grounds for opposing such a bill have repeatedly been set 
forth by us in connection with previous measures, in other 
states, which have been defeated. 

As a matter of fact, the Bell telephone people will act- 
ually try to prove to the legislature that the telephone busi- 
ness is peculiar—but not after the fashion of the heathen 
Chinee. 


the monopoly talk—and their motives of self-interest are evi- 


A few Independent telephone men have caught up 


dent in a more contemptible fashion than those of the Bell 
people. They are out for the money, and are ready to 
gouge before they have tried to persuade. Now, every- 
body despises a “piker,” or “tin horn.” Monopoly might be 
made agreeable—for a time—to Ohio people if run from a 
But local 
Be- 
sides—would the Bell people work on this for years and 
This talk of their 


wanting to throw off losing territory is not to be taken 


distance, by a big man, like Vail, or Morgan. 


monopolists—what sort of a figure would they cut? 
then let somebody else reap the profit? 
too seriously. It has never come from a man in authority. 

The safety of the invesfor in small companies of Ohio 
depends on his joining in the movement to show the legis- 


lature the fallacy of permitting consolidations, and dual 


connections. 
— J 
Maintenance Supervision. 
There is a vast difference between clearing trouble and main- 
taining a plant. The one is narrow, demanding skill in crafts- 
manship, but no organizing ability. The other is broad, and 


a test of manging powers. 
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The wire chief who qualifies as a superintendent of main- 
tenance—and that is the job every wire chief should try to make 
himself fit, no matter what the title—devotes his chief efforts 
to seeing that trouble is infrequent. Clearing it once it occurs 
is easy. The man who keeps trouble out is the money saver. 


Inspection and records are the key to success in this work. 


They show up the weak spots, both in men and equipment. A 


correct system is the first essential; then its steady, consistent 


enforcement. 


Telephone Service as a Commodity. 

The import of a prominent bill now before the Ohio 
legislature is conceived by some persons to hinge on the 
interpretation of the word “commodity,” the question being 
whether telephone service is legally included in the term. 
This is a question which cannot be decided in advance 
with certainty, as no court of last resort has ever passed 
upon the subject. It must therefore be decided by analogy 
The word 


senses, One a primary and more comprehensive sense, the 


and principle. “commodity” is used in two 


other a secondary and commercial sense. 

In its primary and more comprehensive sense the word 
means convenience, advantage, benefit or profit. Minot vs. 
Winthrop, 162° Mass.;113, 119, 38 N. Bj-512-. 267 Reon, 
259. According to Webster’s International Dictionary the 
use of the word in Page 286. 
However, this use of the word has been held to be con- 


this sense is obsolete. 
templated by statutes conferring the power to levy ex- 
cise taxes, Hamilton Miss Cos vss Mass pon Ville wens.) 
632, 640, 18 L. Ed. 904; Portland Bank vs. Apthorp, 12 
Mass., Some of the cases giving the word this mean- 
ing are too modern to be called obselete. Minot vs. Win- 
Wolt 77 Til Appr 3254334, 
Beechley vs. Mulville, 102 Iowa, 602, 608, 70 N. W., 107, 
71 N. W., 428, 63 A. S. R., 479. In this sense it would 


seem that telephone service might 


202. 


throp, supra, McKeon vs. 


be comprehended as 
being a convenience, advantage or benefit. As the fran- 
chise of a corporation has been held to be a commodity, 
the use of the word as including a service would not be 
unreasonable. Gleason vs. McKay, 134 Mass. 419, 424. 
In its secondary and commercial sense the word “com- 
modity” 
affords convenience and which is 
bought and sold. Queen Ins. Co. vs. State, 86 Texas, 250, 
265, 24 Ss) W397, 2eele Re AL 483; 8) Cyc. 338. Under the 
Texas Anti-Trust Law of March 30, 1899, prohibiting trusts 


for restrictions in trade or the production, price or rates 


signifies any movable or tangible thing which 


aavantage, profit or 


of transportation for commodities or articles of commerce, 
a contract of insurance has been held to be not a com- 
modity, the court rejecting the,more comprehensive sense 
of the word and adopting its commercial meaning. Refer- 
ring to the commercial meaning, the court said: 


“We think that this was the meaning intended to be 


given to it by the legislature in the statute in question. 
This clearly appears by the context. The language de- 
scriptive of the second category of offenses—‘to limit or 
reduce the production or increase or reduce the price of 


merchandise or commodities’—implies that a commodity 
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is something that may be produced; so, by that description, 
of the third class, a commodity is something that may be 
in the fourth, 
it implies something that may be sold, used or consumed; 


manufactured, made, transported, and sold; 


and so, also, the fifth and last class, it relates to a com- 
modity that is the subject of sale and transportation.” 
Queen Ins. Co. vs. State, supra, 491. 

If the Ohio courts followed the Texas case, telephone 
service might be held to be not a commodity. 


A Picturesque L—r. 

Leland Hume is one of the most picturesque leaders in ee 
He says he will fire any employee who 
smokes cigarettes, and holds an immense force in line at amus- 
ingly low wages by preaching loyalty to the company, and hold- 


ing forth hopes of promotion to the general manager’s job, 


to which he rose by industry and natural powers from a po- 
And he talks so earnestly that he 
makes his audience forget that he is a hale and hearty man, 
with a strangle hold on his job—which, after all, is only one 


sition as a grocer’s boy. 


man’s job. He is a beautiful talker on religion and morals, 


but will abandon his brotherly love and sling billingsgate like 
a drunken fishwife as soon as he confronts an Independent 
Shield. 

Did you read his compliments to Independent construction 
Mr. Speed, of Munroe, counters 
this week with Shreveport and Blake transmitters; the latter 
a blow to the chin, we take it. Ask some of the Nashville re- 


in last week’s TELEPHONY? 


tail grocers. 

Then, take a look at the SHeidhaae on page 255. See how 
the Cumberland loads its old poles and trusts to luck. What a 
nasty mess of cables that itinerant street car did show up. 
But, of course, 


it was not poor construction that made the 


line such an easy prey. It is the same lead shown in another 
photograph, a few weeks back; a lot of poles came down. This 
belongs to the Old Line company—the Cumberland. See where 
he got the name! 


You have seen that advertising of the Associated Bell com- 


panies. There is a line One Policy, One System, Universal 
Service. We always thought pecple were expected to trust that 
line. But Mr. Hume got touchy about free service, has repudi- 


ated for the Cumberland all participation in the policy of other 
Bell companies on this point, and said he can only speak for 
the Cumberland. This sounds good for the Old Line company, 
but puts the other poor fellows in utter darkness. 

Wherever you try to get a line on that One Policy talk, you 
find you have an exception. It is a talking point, we suppose. 
But the associate general managers don’t back up their adver- 
tising. There ought to be some truth in a talking point. 

TELEPHONY is always glad to have a contribution from Mr. 
Hume, red fire, impudence and all. His saucy little way of 
putting things is natural to him. Say Independent and he goes 
crazy with the heat. 
spots—bless his heart. We wish he would help us show up 
any promoter who tries to sell out to the Bell interests. 
evidence he submits will be printed without delay—and the 
promoter will have a hard time working the same game at a 
new place. 


The “little man” has to have some weak - 


Any — 


eet tip. to 


St. Joseph 


By Franklin H. Reed 


The visitor gets his first impression of St. Joseph when 
he enters the hotel. It is.the kind New York builds for its 
millionaire visitors—only there is more breathing space 
in the lobby, cafes, and in the rooms themselves. It was 
designed to accommodate 500 guests, with an eye to the 
future, and represents an investment contributed by men 
with local pride, who were willing to wait for returns. 
But it paid the very first year, and handsomely, too. It is a 
sign that the commissions on St. Joseph’s business mount 
into good figures. St. Joseph is a live town, but its over- 
flow of energy is not frothy—it is a mark of vitality, nour- 
ished by a good trade. A short time ago ten thousand 
dollars was subscribed in ten minutes at a meeting to start 
a ball team—there is a good country club—but the people 
keep the streets clean, stay at home nights, and spend their 


ually acquired a knowledge of the great country beyond— 
and made their city a principal outfitting point for plains- 
men and mountaineers. It was the first wholesale mer- 
chandise market established west of the Mississippi. This 
is how St. Joseph got into business. It has been building 
up ever since. 

Now the bank clearings.average $1,370,850 per week— 
the post office takes in about a thousand dollars a day, and 
the custom house about $120,000 a year. The combined 
capital of the banks is $1,875,000, and aggregate capital 
and surplus $2,842,772. The tax valuation is $48,797,482. 
About $65,000,000 a year represents the value of manu- 
factured goods turned out in the city. There are 800 retail 
stores in St. Joseph and 75 wholesale houses. Their goods 


and the .city’s factory products are extensively distributed. 


\ 


Main Building of the ee Joseph Héme Telephone Company, St. Joseph, Mo.; Contains General Offices, Toll and Trunk Switchboards, 
eu and 9,600 Line Subscribers’ Board. 


money sensibly, or, rather, invest it wisely. For this city 
of 135,000 people has 49 millionaires—count them—49—to 
whom it points with pride; and the men whose dollars 
have passed the fifty and 100,000 mark are numerous. 
Walk up the hills and you see substantial residences of 
brick and stone—old and new, and all.ages between, And 
then journey out into the suburbs, ‘and’ run down parallel 
to the river and you cross streets lined with wooden 
houses, comfortable, well kept, built to live in and owned 
by the people who dwell in them. These give the impres- 
sion of a growing town, whose people are thrifty. 

St. Joseph is proud of its history and its steady progress. 
It was the western terminus of the first railroad to the 
Missouri river. The famous Pony Express, the pioneer 
mail service to the mountains and Pacific slope, made this 
its headquarters. Listening to tales of thrilling adventure 
brought back by the mail riders, the hearty traders grad- 
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There are ten produce commission firms. The stock yards 
rank fourth in size in the country. Six railway trunk lines 
pass through the city and provide the facilities which help 
to make St. Joseph such an important wholesale center. 
There are 3,300 traveling men whose homes are in the city. 
Some of these figures sound dry, but consider them in rela- 
tion to the future of a local and long-distance telephone sys- 
tem and it will be admitted that they point in the right 
direction. 

Enough has been said to indicate that the city makes a 
good impression on a stranger and treats its home folks 
well. One might go on and tell that it is the county seat, 
with an imposing court house, and has substantial and 
well equipped libraries and schools, city lighting plant, and 
so on, all at a tax rate of $1.80. But telephone men have 
no time to visit schools—contracts for school service are 
written at the city hall. The main attraction in St. 
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Joseph today is the Home Telephone Company itself. Ru- 
mors of it have sifted out and men who are interested in 
the business in half a dozen different ways have been won- 
dering just what St. Joseph was producing in this line 
during the past year. Those who go to the Missouri con- 


Theodore Gary, Organizer and President of the Company. 


to be held in that city next spring, will 
have a chance to see an exceptional plant. 

Until Theodore Gary took hold of it, St. Joseph had a 
bad telephone record. Everybody knows that. A little 
old Independent system had been built, and, in the course 
of time, allowed to fall pretty much into pieces. The 
Bell people had had their spasm of good service and 
hustling for business during competition, and then fallen 
back to their natural gait. People instinctively knew there 
must be a better kind of service, but put up with what 
they could get, and the Bell company added a few stations 
every year. Simply another case of let well enough alone 
—the boss is in Boston, where the profits go, and what's 
the use of hustling. The Bell telephone man in a town 
without competition usually feels, we imagine, very much 
like the horse which runs one of these treadmill arrange- 
ments for sawing wood—a steady job, easy work, and 
square meals, but mighty little variety in the scenery. 

St. Joseph is a.conservative place. It doesn’t fuss and 
bold meetings, and get people to spend their money and 
then go home and forget about it. But, nevertheless, it 
did want a good telephone system. There are some towns 
which won’t have anything really good, at any kind of 
price. St. Joe wants the substance and not the shadow; 
and it has the price, and the business sense to make a 
fair trade. 

Look the country over for a set of conditions creating a 
demand, and a man to supply it, and one could not find a 
more appropriate combination than the telephoning of 
St. Joseph and Theodore Gary. There is no question but 
what it was a hard proposition—financing the right kind 
of a company—for when Mr. Gary had things going right at 
Topeka, and was all ready to put in his time on St. Joseph, 
the panic came, and St. Joseph was financed in hard times. 

Mr, Gary says the financial plans are laid on old lines, re- 


vention, which is 
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established. But he certainly has pioneer rights to their 
application in the telephone field. He has got away from 
the old idea of putting a deceptive fictitious value on the 
common stock. The common stock controls the plant, 
having the votes; but its issue is limited, and dividends 
are fixed on a basis that keeps the common stockholders 
hustling to earn money for the other investors before they 
get returns on their own investment, dividends being de- 
clared on the basis of actual investment, and not on 
fictitious figures printed on the stock certificates. 

The company has an authorized capital stock of $2,000,- 
000; $1,980,000 of which is preferred stock and divided into 
shares of one hundred dollars each; 20,000 shares of which 


. 1s common stock, divided into shares of the nominal par 


value of one dollar each. All of the common stock is 
issued to the present stockholders, but 12,500 shares are 
deposited with the trustee as an evidence of good faith, 
and as an additional guarantee to the investor in the bonds 
of the company. Preferred stock does not give the holder 
a right to vote, or in any way participate in the control of 
the company. It is not issued, nor likely to be issued, until 
the bonds begin to mature. 

There is an authorized issue of $2,000,000 of 6 per cent 
bonds. The common stock is withdrawn from the trustee 
in the ratio of 1 per cent of the capitalization, and only as 
bonds are issued; that is, every time a one hundred dollar 
bond is issued, one share of common stock can be with- 
drawn from the trustee. The company is pledged to pay a 
dividend as soon as the earnings will permit, at the rate of 
one dollar per share when the net earnings amount to 
$30,000; two dollars per share when the net earnings amount 
to $40,000; three dollars per share when the net earnings 
amount to $50,000; and four dollars, five dollars and six dol- 
lars for next successive steps of $10,000. This net profit will 
be distributed among the common stockholders. 

The courts have always taken the total investment into 
consideration when the question of what constituted fair 
returns on a property was being considered. The common 
stock, which is written at $20,000 par, represents an in- 
vestment of something over $180,000, in the St. Joseph 
Home plant. There are now seventy-five hundred shares 
outstanding and seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars of 


Buford Adams, President’s Representative. 


bonds; three hundred thousand dollars more bonds come 
out as soon as 2,500 telephones are installed. After that, 
according to the provisions of the mortgage, new bonds 
can be drawn to reimburse the company at the rate of 
ninety per cent of the new additions and betterments. 
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Under this plan there is no necessity of writing any 
fictitious values in the capital account; stock is fully paid 
up; in fact, the balance sheet shows a large surplus at this 
time. The company does its own construction. There is 
no necessity of an intermediate agency usually called a 
construction company, through which to clear fictitious 
values; neither is there any, construction or promotion 
profit. The plant is built on its own merits. If there is 
any profit to be made it will be made in operating the 
plant, not loading it in its construction. 

This stock has been selling at from thirty-five to forty 
dollars a share. It is already proven that the stated par 
value has nothing to do with the real value of the stock. 

Mr. Gary’s financial plan did what it was intended to do 
—it provided agreements to control the funds secured to 
build the plant, and established the basis for division of 
future profits, if profits there shall be. And there must 
be profits if the public is going to get the steadily expand- 
ing service it needs, for an Independent telephone system 
benefits a community not only by the accuracy, rapidity 
and courtesy of its service, but by the steadiness with 
which it expands its time saving, money making facilities. 

The plant and organization are the producing elements— 
the character of these, and the public demand determine 
the future of such an enterprise. The Home. company 
makes a good start on all three lines. In buying material 
Mr. Gary had the advantage of purchasing under stiff 
competition. There was no fancy loading of prices. Qual- 
ity was determined by the Home company’s engineers, 
through careful inspection, and tests of approved types. 
In its completed plant the company had the immense ad- 
vantage, both as regards value obtained for money ex- 
pended and adequacy from a service standpoint, of having 
built the main parts of its system all at once, with a good 
conception of the city’s real needs. Extensions will be 
made by building on to what already exists, and is planned 
with a view to economical extension, rather than by 
total replacements, and patchwork. The whole appear- 
ance of the system, to the eye of one, in the habit of mak- 
ing comparisons, suggests the idea that its builders have 
an exceptionally clear conception of the permanence of 


Geo. B. Roberts, 


Engineer. 


the telephone business, the economy of intelligent building 
for the future, and the necessity of providing the means of 
giving a high grade service. 

The engineers in charge of the plant not only worked 
out the plan for laying out the system, but kept watch of 
its building from the day the first pick was struck into 
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the ground. Charles H. Ledlie of St. 
sulting engineer. 


Louis was con- 
The man on the job, who has brought 


to bear not only the experience of years, but an enthusiasm 
which has enabled him to carry off cheerfully an amount 
engi- 


of work that would have fairly stumped many an 


At Work on the New Building which was Completed in Record 
Breaking Time. 


He was in charge of the engi- 
neering of Independent systems at Fort Wayne, Terre 
Haute, Indianapolis and the rebuilding of Topeka. His 
work at St. Joseph shows the results of good experience 
at all previous places. Construction is not only well laid 
out and clean in appearance, but solid. Low maintenance 
costs will surely be a big item in the future of this plant. 
The records are complete and accurate and labor costs 
show the result of skillful, painstaking supervision. The 
final cost ran below the estimate. 

The central office building is always the first point of a 
system visited, and is likely to be the best place to size up 
the character of the company as a going concern. 

The building is substantially constructed, according to 
modern, fireproof principles. It is of three stories, with 
a high basement. Vitrified brick is the material for the 
walls. All floors, the roof, beams and columns are of re- 
inforced concrete. Partitions are of tile. Metal frames 
and wire glass are fitted to all windows on exposed sides. 
Booths, with space for the public to await completion of 
toll calls at the rear of the vestibule, and the general office, 
are on the first floor. The second floor has in front the 
engineer's office and a draughting and record room. At 
the back, on the north side, are the terminal room, and 
battery room; on the south side, the operators’ locker 
room, and an office for the superintendent of maintenance. 
The third floor has the operating room on the north side, 
and along the south are an infirmary, lunch room, kitchen, 
and toilet room for operators. Nothing cramped about 
these quarters. 

A steam-heating plant is located in the basement. A 
modern ventilating system will change the air in the oper- 
ating room and girls’ lunch and rest rooms four times each 
hour. Air will be washed and cooled and forced up 
through ventilating ducts, of which four open into the 
operating room and one each in the rest room and lunch 
room, at the ceiling. There must be no cause for nose 
and throat troubles or excuse for a tired feeling due to 
bad air in this operating room. Good health and a cheer- 
ful temper make good service. 

The building is finished in birch mahogany. The fur- 
niture is of solid mahogany, bought from the local agents 
of the Derby Desk Company at Boston, all being built on 
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special designs. The walls are tinted green, the ceilings 
to a cream color. Cork carpet is provided in the offices. 

The entrance to the operating room, as well as to the 
second floor quarters, is through the main vestibule. This 
is finished in white enamel tile, as is the stairway to the 
second floor. Stair treads and risers are of best Tennessee 
marble. Stair frames are of iron. There is a minimum 
amount of wood in the entire building. 

The main building is 52x55 feet in size. The lot leaves 
five feet on the south and three feet clear space on the 
north. When growth of equipment requires it, the build- 
ing can be extended to the rear of the lot. 

On the south side of the building an iron gate opens 


into a walk leading to the warehouse, at the rear of the | 


main building. The warehouse is a one-story, 60x60 ft. 
building of tile, with a concrete floor. There is ample space 
for material, which is compactly and neatly stored, readily 
accessible. At the rear there is space for two wagons and 
four horses. An office for the construction foreman and 
warehouse keeper occupies one corner, facing the alley. 

The south exchange, which is planned for an ultimate of 
2,400 lines is housed in a building of 25-foot frontage, ex- 
tending back full width for 33 feet, then 19 feet wide to 
a total length of 75 feet. It is ‘strictly fire proof, with a 
concrete roof, tile floor and metal frames and wire glass 
in windows. The buildings were constructed under the 
supervision of Mr. Roberts. 

The company started out to make an efficiency record 
in its construction. The building was erected and switch- 
board made ready for service in a hundred days. The com- 
pany began taking contracts on July 1, 1909, and about 
4,000 have been secured. These advance contracts, taken 
before the company was able to show the quality of its 
service, included 15 branch exchanges, the competing com- 
pany having only 42 branch exchange contracts after years 
of occupation of the feld. Among the important contract- 
ors for Home service are all the banks, three of which have 
branch exchanges, all the wholesale groceries, one having 
a branch exchange, and all the hotels, including one branch 
exchange. The Home company has its telephones in the 
city building and exclusive connection to the police and 
fire alarm system, 

The company is putting in telephones now at the rate 
of about 50 per day and expects to have at least 10,000 
subscribers within two years. , 

The rates on which this business is being taken are as 
follows: 


Business. Residence. 
Individualt line senyicea, nee ee $40.00 $30.00 
Two party? linevservicey week tee 35.00 25.00 
Pour party lines séinviceries ae Sali ee 32,00 22.00 


Desk sets extra, extension sets, $1.00 
per month. 

The Bell rates are $60 and $30 respectively for special 
line business and residence service, $48 and $24 for two 
party line, jack per station. The residence rate was re- 
duced from $36 to $30 Oct. 1 last—a demonstration of the 
value of competition which has helped the Home company. 

The Home company now has contracts with a large 
number of country lines outside of St. Joseph, and will 
soon be furnishing city service ‘to several hundred rural 
subscribers. 

Not only is the local exchange business being taken on 
at a rapid rate, but already the toll board is handling a 
good average of tickets every day. This business has most 
excellent prospects when new construction now under way 
or planned for the immediate future is completed. 

The St. Joseph Home Long Distance Telephone com- 
pany was organized by Mr. Gary and his associates last 
September, with a capital stock of $1,250,000. The financial 


$5.00 per annum; 
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plan was similar to that adopted for the Home company. 
The company has acquired by purchase 275 miles of 
poles, on which there are 745 miles ef wire, thus forming 
the nucleus of a system centered in St. Joseph. Contracts 
for connection with Independent plants, most of which 
are for a 49-year term, have been secured to the number 
of 29. These contracts are exclusively Independent, that 
is with companies having no connection with his compet- 
ing lines. 

Estimates for heavy construction and rebuilding, which 
will thoroughly cover the trade territory in the vicinity 
of St. Joseph ,are outlined, and work on them is now well 
under way. These estimates at present cover 667 miles of 
new toll ine with 1,167 circuit miles of wire. They cover new 
lines to Albany and Macon, Missouri; Marysville, Kansas; 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, and several smaller points near St. 
Joseph. A new pole line under construction by the Kan- 
sas City Long’ Distance Co. will cut 35 miles off the 
present route to St. Joseph and provide immediately five 
physical and two phantom circuits; business is being sent 
through Lincoln, Nebraska, over present circuits. 

The organization of the company is already in permanent 
operating form, and good men are at the heads of all de- 
partments. Mr. Buford Adams, who has the title of presi- 
dent’s representative, is manager of the local company and 
in direct charge of the development of the long distance 
property. He is a thoroughly experienced and competent 
practical man, and, in addition, is familiar with St. Joseph, 
having been manager of the Bell exchange there several 
years ago, at the time when it made its best growth. When 
Mr. Adams took hold the Bell company had 900 subscrib- 
ers, aS against 1,800 in the competing system, but in four 
years Mr. Adams built the list up to 4,000. More recently 
he has been in the west, and was in the Independent field 
some time before taking up his present work at St. Joseph. 

The operating and maintenance departments are in 
charge of Mr. W. M. Hershey, who brings to this work 
an experienced gained at Topeka, where the conditions 
have been maintained on a basis very satisfactory to fue 
public, as well as to the telephone company. 


The organization line-up shows that the needs of the 


Laying the Concrete Roof of the Telephone Building. 


company and the public have been carefully considered, 
as iS apparent from the accompanying chart. 

The Home Telephone Company and the associated long 
distance corporation have made a good start. The plant 
is laid out to give the best possible grade of service, and 
still it may be operated and maintained for a cost some- 
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what below what experience has shown to be the normal in 
many of the best plants of the country. Its field for growth 
is among the substantial people of a city where the 
present telephone development of the competing organ- 
ization is apparently far less than what it ought to be. 
There seems to be no question but that the Home com- 
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Organization Chart of the St. Joseph Home Telephone Co. 


pany is fitted to give better service for less money than its 
competitor on the basis of plant efficiency, local invest- 
ment and operating costs, and this advantage is capable of 
being increased as both plants grow. The long distance 
system will not only be an active competitor of the other 
company for long. haul business between important cities, 
but will enjoy the advantage obtained through connections 
with the neighboring Independent companies, which will 
thrive as they have never before flourished St. Joseph is 
surrounded by one of the most fertile agricultural districts 
in the world, and there will undoubtedly be a large amount 
of short haul business. 

In addition to these natural advantages, the company 
promised something exceptional to people who were not 
connected with the service they were getting, and up to 
date has made good on its promise. The sentiment of the 
community is strong in favor of the Home company and 
nowhere does this sentiment appear stronger than among 
the substantial business men of the place. 


Service.* 


Byplens bs, Eiartz. 

In this western country where camps have grown to set- 
tlements, settlements to villages, and villages to cities 
within a generation, the people have been quick to adapt 
themselves to new conditions. As soon as their village was 
put on the map, they began to cry for all kinds of public 
improvements, and the very spirit that demanded these im- 
provements, forced the growth and resources of the com- 
munity. 

With other improvements came the telephone. Some of 
the first systems were well built, but on account of the inex- 
perience of the builders, the construction of most was 
usually faulty. However. the people welcomed the new 
service and its use, at first, a luxury, soon became a neces- 
sity. After the novelty had worn off the people began to 
demand better service; they wanted central offices open late 
at night and on Sundays and holidays; they demanded 
better equipment and less heavily loaded lines. 

It is now generally recognized that for any public serv- 
ice corporation to be successful it must give value re- 
ceived—the service must be good. The public is usually 
willing to pay well for good service, but objects seriously 
when it has to pay for poor or fair service. 


*A paper presented at the Annual Convention of the Nebraska 
Independent Telephone Association. 
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The word “service” in our business is synonymous to the 
business itself. We do not rent telephone instruments, or 
switchboards. or bells, but sell telephone service. This fea- 
ture of our excuse for existence is too often forgotten by 
the operator who thinks if he has good equipment and a 
good plant and furnishes finely finished instruments, that 
he has fulfilled his duty to the public. 

While good equipment and construction are necessary to 
the best service, the chain can be no stronger than its 
weakest link. Other considerations enter into good service, 
prominent among them being good operating, consisting of 
careful painstaking attention to the condition and operation 
of the equipment, courteous treatment to all subscribers, 
prompt action in both routine matters and to complaints. 
To render this kind of service, the operating force must be 
well balanced, composed of conscientious, well trained em- 
ployes working under strict discipline who realize fully the 
fact that they are public servants doing a great public serv- 
ice; that the patrons of the exchange must always be re- 
spected, since they are the people who are paying the 
salaries and other expenses of the company; that poor serv- 
ice, impertinence or carelessness will ultimately bring the 
same result as recorded in the fable of the man who killed 
the goose that laid the golden egg. 

One point that should be emphasized is that to get the 
desired result the entire plant must be maintained at a 
high point of efficiency. Too many Independent exchanges 
were built without considering this feature, and many now 
realize, and others will, that a high degree of maintenance 
is necessary and pays well. 

The writer is of the opinion that the most important 
point for all our companies to watch is to maintain their 
plants well. Each of you can see places where your plant 
is weak, try to strengthen it at once before some wind 
storm or sleet comes along to wreck and cause many times 
as much expenses 

With a high degree of maintenance, careful operating and 
proper supervision, you will have no trouble in giving sat- 
isfactory service. 


A. S. Hibbard Discusses Telephone Traffic Before Chicago 
Electric Club. 


The Chicago Electric Club at its weekly dinners has the 
pleasure of listening to talks on timely topics from the lead- 
ing men of the city. One of the recent speakers was A. S. 
Hibbard, vice-president and general manager of the Chicago 
Telephone Company, whose subject was “Telephone Traffic and 
Problems in Chicago.” Mr. Hibbard spoke in an interesting 
way of the growth of the industry and the art, and the rapid 
pace at which employes of his company must advance to keep 
abreast of new ideas. The modern idea of co-operation is 
being taken up among the departments as a means of improv- 
ing the service. 

Discussing rates and classes of service, Mr. Hibbard stated 
that the coin box system, where a nickel is deposited for every 
call, has been the means of greatly expanding the telephone 
business in Chicago. There are at present something over 
80,000 of these telephones in service, and an average of 30,000 
subscribers has been the yearly gain since the inauguration of 
this type of service. 

The company finds that the ratio of removals to new instal- 
lations is about 50 per cent. 


Home Company of Cakland, California, Plans $500,000 Ex- 
tensions. 

The Home Telephone Company of Oakland intends $500,000 
in the extension of its system to Alameda, according to an- 
nouncement of Manager T. C. Craig. A separate exchange 
centrally located in Alameda and an extensive underground 
cable system will be installed. 


The Citizens Company of Grand Rapids 


The Stockholders Side—Station Analysis— History—Present Development—Service at Five Cents a Day Makes 
Dividends for a Small Army. 


By) | seG™ Kelsey 


The capitalistic idea is something like planting an orch- 
ard. A man usually is in middle age when he does it, and 
he rarely lives to see the full fruition of his work. Like- 
wise, the small investor is well along in years and most cor- 
porations see to it that he does not live to see any division 
of surplus earnings, which are so often held back and used 
elsewhere, under the guise of ultra-conservative manage- 
ment. 

It is a great deal preferable to be a stockholder in a 
corporation which, in paying honestly earned dividends 
regularly, lays itself open to the possible criticism of weak- 


ening itself, than one in an ultra rich and powerful corpora- 


tion that pays a sickly dividend and holds back great sums 
of money in the guise of surplus. 


A concern which honestly earns a $10 dividend and pays 
$9 of it is more to be commended than one which earns 
$16 and pays $8 of it. 

The horse which gets the grass in the summer time is 
better off than the horse enclosed in a strong stall, which 
has a promise of grass or can see it in an inaccessible pas- 
ture. 


In fact, the usual management or board of directors, as 
soon as they get strong enough, treat their stockholders a 
great deal like wards in an insane asylum. Te 

This does not mean that I am apologizing for the Citi- 
zens’ Telephone Co., because they do not need it. 


If anyone thinks that they are paying dividends out of 
proceeds of stock sales and has a grudge against this 
company, let him invoke the law of Michigan. The law 
there is particularly severe in its punishment of this of- 
fense. 


The Citizens’ Telephone Co. has $119 invested, receives 
$22.79 per station, and pays the stockholders $9 dividend. 

The Chicago Telephone Co. has $141 invested, receives 
$40 per station and pays the stockholder $8.75. 


The former charges the people about half the money the 
latter does, and yet it pays the stockholders a little more 
money. 


The former pays for extensions and additions by stock 
sales or additions to capital, and the latter pays for exten- 
sions out of earnings. The former is fairer with the public. 

The former has a steadily growing capitalization and the 
latter has one that grows by fitful leaps and bounds, accord- 
ing to the watchfulness of the authorities and the greed 
of the controlling powers for melons. 

It is a case of one board of directors willing to pay out 
$9 to the stockholder when they have earned $10 or $11 
and the other feeling so ultra conservative that they must 
have $20 earned before they dare to pay out $8.75. 


It was in 1893 that Mr. E. B. Fisher, an editor of the 
Daily Eagle in Grand Rapids, ran across an article in the 
Scientific American, which stated that, as the basic tele- 
phone patent had expired, there was a possibility of rates 
being reduced by reason of cessation of royalties. 


He wrote an article in the Eagle which aroused the 
Board of Trade and the town generally, and they de- 
manded a lowering of the telephone rates. But they were 
laughed at by the natural monopolist. 


In the fall of 1894, Mr. Charles R. Sligh, hunting for 
timber to make Grand Rapids furniture, sailed to Central 
America from New Orleans. On the ship was a man by 
the name of Brett. You have read of his widow, Mrs. 


Annie Brett, who carried on his work in telephone mat- 


ters in Texas. Mr. Brett told him that there was a chance 
to build a company under the Harrison patent. 


Accordingly, Sligh and Brett came back to Grand Rapids ~ 


and asked for a franchise in the name of S. B. Jenks and 
others, with V. J. Stewart as counsel. Being granted one, 
the Michigan Harrison Telephone Co. was ay tS and 
$50,000 worth of stock was sold. 

C. F. Rood and Mr. Fisher became stodknetienes too. 
Finally Mr. Brett became ill and left . In the summer of 
1895 Mr. Fisher became president, C. F. Rood vice-presi- 
dent, and Mr. Musselman, now candidate for governor, 
secretary. 


In 1895 the Bell exchange at Grand Rapids had 1,400 
subscribers and was known as the largest exchange per 
capita in America. 

On Oct. 7, 1895, the office pole, 75 feet high, costing $11 
then, was set. An American Electric board was installed 
on a floor of a rented building. 


On July 1, 1896, 832 subscribers began to pay for service, 
$36 for business and $24 for residence, with a $2 bonus for 
each quarter-mile distance. 


July 4, 1896, the first toll line was put into operation 
between Holland and Grand Rapids. Mr. Fisher and Mr. 
Ware and J. R. Watson of Holland borrowed $1,200 be- 
tween them and gave the city its first outside Independent 
connection. 

This was purely a personal venture and marks these 
men as real pioneers. 


July 1, 1897, saw $86,735 capital stock outstanding and 
1,976 telephones were in service. Cost per station, $44. 
July 1, 1898, saw $129,960 paid in, with 2,339 stations in 


service. Cost $56 per telephone. Lines growing longer. 
July 1, 1899, saw $205,850 outstanding and 2,915 tele- 
phones. Many long distance points were reached. Cost, 


$70 per station. 

July 1, 1900, saw $391,125 outstanding stock and 5,459 
telephones in service. Cost per station, $71. By this time, 
the exchanges of Muskegon, Lansing, Holland and many 
comprehensive points were acquired and became a part of 
the company. 


At this time there was a raid upon the stock, but a pool- 
ing agreement kept the slate clear. 


\ 


July 1, 1901, saw $571,380 worth of stock outstanding 
«znd 6,960 telephones. Cost per station, $82. 
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July 1, 1902, saw $847,065 outstanding and 10,496 tele- 
phones. Cost per station, $80. 


July 1, 1903, the company joined the millionaire group, 
and $1,212,880 of stock had been issued, with 13,981 tele- 
phones to show for it. Cost per station, $86. 


At this point the statement showed the following: “It 
has been repeatedly stated that no apprehension was felt 
over possible litigation by the Bell company on patent 
questions. This opinion is now justified by the opinion 
handed down on the 16th by the United States Court of 
Appeals affirming the decision of the lower court against 
the Berliner patent with costs for the appellees.” 


So you can see that as late as 1903 there was a chance 
of a big bonfire, such as was experienced by most of the 
Harrison exchanges earlier. 


July, 1904, the outstanding capital was $1,609,280, with 
16,388 stations. Cost per station, $98. 


In January, 1904, the automatic telephone system began 
operation. The rise in cost per station from $86 to $98 
is accounted for in the addition of 2,407 telephones, a new 
exchange building and the installation of the automatic 
exchange. 


In July, 1905, $1,910,985 was outstanding, with 19,642 sta- 
tions. Cost per station, $97. 


During the year the company became a multimillionaire 
concern. 


In July, 1906, outstanding stock was $2,324,940 and 23,644 
stations gave tribute. Cost, $98 per station. 


In July, 1907, outstanding stock was $2,779,635 and the 
company was serving 26,023 stations, at $106 per station. 


In July, 1908, outstanding stock was $3,054,855 and the 
stations numbered 26,826, or $113 per station. 


In July, 1909, the first day of the month saw $3,321,530 
cutstanding and serving 27,855 stations, or $119 per station. 


The increase in cost per station is easily justified by the 
building of an entire new system at Lansing, installing 
branch offices at Grand Rapids and laying many thousands 
of duct feet. 


When you consider that this cost per station includes 
1,647 miles of poles and 4,785 circuit miles given to long 
distance business, you can see that no extravagance has 
been tolerated. 


You can see for yourself that there has been no stock 
dividend, nor has there ever been a single dollar’s worth 
of water poured in. 


The company’s books can be opened to a commission at 
any time without embarrassment. And that is unusual, too. 


The income account for 1908-1909, ending June 30, is 
as follows: 


EARNINGS. 
RRA ME EEO TIT HARM 0s 5 hci aiciates de «ok ceil eters waist atdrbiele cuane oes OS $497,262.02 
ESTE DIS GTC MITICOMIO « ciao. c.cicl leis ayes selelsienelsieew eG sea tie 125,092.08 
BOR DeeTOMEL INI SEa TCA MEOM NO ed. 0, ILE -ci-da, 3) « Vis. sictee alle os atch ale 9) ssre,ah elle 4 bs 11,102.22 


$633,456.27 
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The average rentals are not quite $18 a year and the 
average tolls $4.50. 

Think of it, the people of that section are enjoying the 
service of a company controlling nearly 30,000 telephones 
and paying but five cents a day for it. 

Any district of people that will insist upon rates being 
kept at $15 and $12 or some point lower than cost, because 
some over-enthusiastic person secured a franchise before 
he knew how much it would cost, ought to be examined 
for trichinae or some disease ordinarily allotted to hogs. 
In fact, the competitors of the Citizens ought to realize 
that they are a permanent institution and should quit 
pounding on rates. 


EXPENSES. 
Operating Maintenance, Reconstruction and Depreciation. $328,597.25 
General) Expense), interest), taxes, tC... ens. cnecesioneas 49,460.88 
dD yhighe Kents Mea rae kn Oviataee oo DCO ACR CE ee ees 255,398.14 


$633,456.27 
The average dividends per station is $9.01 and the cost 
of operation and maintenance in conjunction with the re- 
newal reserves amounts to $13.78 per station. 
The number of telephones in service in detail is shown 
as follows: 
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New Construction for the 
and is classified as follows: 


Lansing: 


on new exchange building, 


year amounted to $212,825.77 


automatic appa- 


ratus, toll board, cables and outside construction. .$ 82,797.83 


Grand Rapids: 
nue, 


Lake avenue and neighboring streets, 


underground conduit on Wealthy ave- 


and 


on Hall street underground cable for south office; 


south office building, 


teams and barn property, 


east office lot and aerial cables, wires, telephones, 


CLM LOTENCW I SUDSCRIDOLS te ntelecemts +. acielnslarctenems witrris ie 59,647.83 
Lake Odessa: setting poles, stringing wires, installing 

LELODNONES ie CLC. raed ritttey terra eee tere t etvae werd eeleaie ato 15,154.04 
Greenville: underground conduit and cable, aerial cable, 

CADIS MOS CSey OL Giarchi cy akisia tose uelabe oars) cekere cliente ustsnclerevelane 9,900.73 
Construction work in other exchanges................. 13,678.74 
35 miles poles, 6 miles iron metallic circuit, 247 miles 

copper metallic circuit added to Long Distance 

VIST OU Inpt Paiste a ccen ancl ay end leks eteasateas abate ater thal dial aoa aievy aitelstel oe. ayers 31,646.60 

TINS TERT iia AAI iets oberniaveher Stchemheraalots she Cima Sataigie 8 OSES Sie $212,825.77 


Following you will see a statement of stock issues, num- 
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ber of telephones, miles of toll lines, gross earnings and 
dividends paid: 


no) oO 
2 I % 3 3 n 
o o & q n oO 
Cate fe eS ond sme on a 

dg 888 So¢ Geneogee os g 

= @ hee eps te on Doane Ge cae: 

Ae Poh oratia arec Has Siamee ae 

O42 Oa8n Hen BHHOSHO# OF AA 
1896 $ 47,600 832 
1897 86,735 1976 $ 43,742.05 
1898 129,960 2339 57,524.50 $ 7,737.00 
1899 205,850 2915 200 400 72,832.56 13,493.43 
1900 391,125 3347 5459 400 900 84 104,173.81 22,971.68 
1901 571,380 3588 6960 774 1660 88 147,557.64 39,544.32 
1902 847,065 4523 10496 858 1917 105 198,110.98 56,255.75 
1903 1,212,880 5165 13981 1020 2164 107 274,343.79  82,777,73 
1904 1,609,280 5605 16388 1116 2453 130 343,392.43 112,150.16 
1905 1,910,985 6633 19642 1352 3008 138 418,441.27 139,551.63 
1906 2,324,940 7823 23644 1444 3856 156 498,687.67 168,902.33 
1907 2,779,635 8874 26023 1487 3631 151 559,908.73 203,397.71 
1908 3,054,855 9375 26826 1612 3932 155 603,353.88 233,970.36 
1909 3,321,530 10010 27855 1647 4185 161 633,456.27 255,398.14 


Following are three columns showing the gross earnings, 
dividend and amount for repair maintenance and recon- 
struction per station: 

Operator maintenance, 


reconstruction 

Year. Gross earning. Dividend. and depreciation. 
1897-1898 $22.11 $3.30 $18.81 
1899 24.50 4.63 19.87 
1900 25.00 4.19 21.81 
1901 19.08 5.68 13.40 
1902 21.20 5.35 15.85 
1903 18.97 5.92 12.95 
1904 19.62 6.84 12.78 
1905 20.95 7.10 13.85 
1906 21.09 7.14 13.95 
1907 21.51 7.81 13.70 

1908 22.49 8.07 14.42 
1908-1909 22.79 9.01 13.78 


The gross receipts show an inclination to improve, and 
as there are yet some very low rates in the Citizens’ terri- 
tory, this amount has a great chance to grow. 

The dividends per station have grown steadily of course, 
because there is a greater burden upon the stations, on ac- 
count of increasing toll investment and lengthening of dis- 
tance. But it is all easily balanced by as steady a decrease 
in operating costs, which have fallen from 70 per cent in 
1897 to 58 per cent in 1903 and 5244 per cent in 1908-09. 

The justification of expenditures for construction is 
shown in the following columns: 


Increase in Increase in 


Year Outstanding Stock Gross Receipts Per cent 
STC Pee’ Rea CRATER ta Oe $ 43,225 $13,782 32% 
D3 OG) peuale ais etts7. ecoterne eG 75,890 15,308 20% 
O00 SMe tesa 185,275 31,341 17% 
LOD ah seus Gheuercels ete = eae 180,235 43,384 25% 
19.0 2ie Fei pare a aepettar saat 276,685 50,553 17% 
be nS OREO oti: 365,815 76,233 21% 
IC LY eet eet i att terrae G 396,400 69,049 17% 
19 QbE ae tl des rere oe ae 301,705 75,049 25% 
TOG ia cis late caretarsreresecee teen 413,955 80,246 19% 
190 ecie ectoreaseele sev hata eee 454,695 61,221 13% 
ADOBE Pe see cee pete tesco 275,220 43,445 16% 
LOOG del Aes nmtrtepoe terete 266,675 30,103 11% 


You can see that there are but two years when addi- 
tions and extensions were apparently unprofitable, yet one 
of these years witnessed extraordinary toll construction 
and the other some construction which was absolutely 
necessary and which will quickly pay for itself. 


The capitalization is nearing the $4,000,000, and there is 
no reason why it should not reach $5,000,000 and earn on 
that amount easily. 

Truly, it is the most remarkable company in America, 
with no bonds, only current debts, relatively small, and 
whose destiny is shared by 3,000 stockholders. 

Think of it! 3,000 people constitute three regiments, and 
some of the most important and strategic battles in the 
world have been fought and won by a lesser number of 
soldiers. 


DRE LG seer 


_ to $450,000 worth of stock every year. 


Vol-19) Nora 


Surely, virtue is its own reward. Virtue and square 
dealing have gathered together practically an army of 
people who depend upon the Citizens’ Telephone Co. for 
their income. 

In January they sold 26 pieces of stock to new buyers 
and 45 pieces to old stockholders. 

Think of it! Mr. Telephone Man, of selling from $250,000 
Who says telephone 
securities are not salable? 

I can’t help but enthuse over Mr. Fisher, whom I con- 
sider is entitled to the place of “Dean of the Telephone 
Faculty.” What a great career he has had, and how many 
people have profited by his sage counsel. 

There was an old saying at the bottom of the Citizens’ 
financial plan. It was, “Never put a surcingle on a grow- 
ing colt.” 

Had the Citizens’ company considered bonds in 1878 you 
may be sure that an authorization of $1,000,000 bonds would 
have been considered grounds for incarcerating the entire — 
board of directors for insanity. 

Yet they passed the $1,000,000 mark and they would have 
had the trouble of refunding and all its troubles, or would 
have had to sell second mortgage bonds or preferred stock 
and they would have had their fun. 

The easy way to sell stock locally at 100 cents on the 
dollar is to have no bonds nor preferred stock, but all com- 
mon stock. 

The Citizens’ Telephone has a sphere of influence about 
Grand Rapids as a center. 

It is a center of influence in more than one sense. 

As a telephone service distributer, they are as strong as 
the majority. As a factor of economy they are even 
stronger. 

Think of it! Selling service for five cents a day, and yet 
distributing over $5,000 weekly in dividends. 

Grand Rapids should be proud of such a concern which 
lives and lets live, and shares more of its honest dues than 
any other concern. 


Because Grand Rapids should pay $48 for servtce instead 
of $36, the Citizens’ company really rebates $12 a year 
to the business man and yet gives fine service. 

The organization necessary to do this is a good one, and 
you may be sure that Charles E. Tarte is one in ten thou- 
sand to carry on the work. 

If you should attend a convention of the managers, you 
would know what the words “live wire” mean. 

The Citizens’ Telephone is a Michigan concern, and for 
Michigan people alone. It comes nearer being a great 
mutual company than any other in America. If the Michi- 
gan people would treat the Citizens’ Co. with the liber- 
ality that the company treats the citizens, there would be 
no rate under $18 in the territory. 

I see no reason why the Citizens’ Telephone Co. will not 
eventually and honestly, too, declare its 100th or 200th or 
even 400th quarterly and consecutive dividend of 2 per 
cent. 

No wonder Grand Rapids is the Mecca of all telephone 
men. 


Moral:—All that glisters is not gold. 


A Live Company in Utah. 


Some of the rural districts in Utah are being rapidly 
covered with Independent telephone lines. One of the 
prosperous and progressive companies in this state is the 
Davis County Independent Telephone Company, with 
headquarters at Farmington. The directors of this com- 
pany are planning considerable extension work to be done 
throughout the present year, and the first plans embrace 
the building of an exchange and system in Clearfield, 
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Utah, switching stations in Salt Lake City and Ogden, and 
a toll line to Bear River Valley, 30 miles distant from Far- 
mington. 

This company, which began operations less than a year 
ago, the first exchange being opened April 1, 1909, has had 
a most remarkable growth. At the present time service is 
given to 700 subscribers in its several exchanges, which are 
located in Farmington, Bountiful, Layton, Kaysville and 
Woods Cross. The rapidity with which the list of sub- 
scribers is growing is shown by the fact that 68 telephones 
were installed since January 1. Of this number 150 have 
a business service at a rate of $3 per month, and 550 resi- 
dence service at $1.50 per month. 

The subscribers are given the best of service, most of the 
town lines being in cable, about 3,000 feet of fifty pair cable 
having been put into service. 

The company has an authorized capitalization of $40,000, 
of which $30,000 has been issued. There are no outstanding 
bonds. A first dividend of 15 per cent was recently paid 
to stockholders. 

Officers and directors of the company are local men whe 
are directly interested in the welfare of the company and 
the public needs. S. S. Howard, a cattlkeman and bank 
director, is president; Rufus Adams, merchant, vice-presi- 
dent; A. Clark, cashier of the local bank, treasurer, and 
N. B. Stadley, general manager of the company, holds also 
the office of secretary. The officers, together with Dr. S. 
Gleason, Dr. B. L. Kesler, Joseph Ford, a farmer, and Ira 
Stoker, a merchant, constitute the board of directors. 


South Carolina Company Grows From 12 to Nearly 200 
Telephones in Eighteen Months. 

The Chapin Telephone Company, organized at Chapin, 
S. C., in August, 1908, with applications for about a dozen 
telephones, now has 175 in operation, with applications for 
25 additional new ones. It connects with the Little Moun- 
tain and Pomaria Telephone Companies, the two having 
about 300 telephones in operation. 

The Chapin Telephone Company has material ordered 
to build a line direct to Lexington which will give connec- 
tions with the Lexington Telephone Company. 3 


A Company Which Has Paid Original Investors 162 Per 
Cent in Dividends. 

The Wausau Telephone Company of Wausau, Wisconsin, 
is contemplating considerable construction work for the 
coming summer. During the past year a location was 
purchased for the erection of a new exchange building, 
and this will be put up soon. Being nearer the company’s 
distributing center, the expense of moving will be very 
light. The wires in the business district of the city will 
all be placed underground, the conduit run aggregating 
about 1,500 feet. 

This company operates two exchanges, one in Wausau 
and the other in Schofield, the two places having a popula- 
tion of about 16,000 inhabitants. In August, 1905, an auto- 
matic system was installed and the outside construction 
was entirely rebuilt at that time. About 55,000 feet of 
cable was used then, in 1907 10,000 feet were added, and 
in 1909, 20,000, and with everything kept in good order, 
the company gives its subscribers first-class service all 
the time. 

The officers and directors of the company constitute men 
who are directly interested in the welfare of the city, all 
of them being interested in some line of business in Wau- 
sau. N. Heinemann, proprietor of the largest department 
store is president; E. B. Thayer, proprietor of “The Pilot” 
is vice-president; James Montgomery, secretary, owns a 
large hardware store, and W. W. Albers, treasurer, is 
the proprietor of two large drug stores. G. D. Jones, of 
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the G. D. Jones Land Company, is counsel for the com- 
pany. Howard L. Crawford is superintendent of the plant. 
The company has an authorized capital of $80,000, of which 
$60,000 is issued to about 200 local stockholders; $16,000 
has been issued in five per cent bonds. Dividends on the 
stock, which have averaged 10 per cent annually for the 
past twelve years, have amounted to over 162 per cent 
in cash on the original investment. 


A Michigan Dividend Payer. 

The Adrian Telempone company, Adrian, Michigan, has 
made a good record for its stockholders in the payment of 
dividends, regularly declared. It has paid six or eight 
per cent annually since its organization, with an occasional 
extra dividend. The present rate is eight per cent. The 
company is capitalized at $50,000, all of which is issued in 
common stock and owned by 83 local stockholders. It 
has no outstanding bonds. 

The company operates exchanges in Adrian, Palmyra, 
Cadmus, Weston, Jasper, Deerfield, Michigan; Lyons and 
Metamora, Ohio. It gives service to 1,800 business sub- 
scribers, at a rate of $2 per month and 1,400 residence 
subscribers at $1 per month, with 500 rural subscribers at 
the latter rate. Over 200 miles of metallic circuit toll lines 
are owned by the company, and there has been a growth 
of 10 per cent in toll business in the past year. 

dive. officerssare-s hl ©: iunt, -president:: C.¥ G: Hart, 
vice-president; C. S. Park, secretary, and G. A. Wilcox, 
treasurer; M. O. Hunt, general manager. 

Plans are being made to rebuild some exchanges during 
the coming season. 


Construction of the Old Line Company. 
The accompanying photograph shows what happened to 
a lead belonging to the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph 
Company when a derailed street car came in contact with 


Result of a Derailed Street Car Hitting Telephone Pole. 


cone of the poles. The incident took place in a business dis- 
trict of the flourishing city of Nashville, operating head- 
quarters of the company. The reason why the destruction 
was so extensive will be apparent on examining the picture. 


The National Independent Telephone Association to Move 
Its Offices. 

The National Independent Telephone Association will move 
shortly to luxurious new quarters in the McCormick building, 
one of the finest of Chicago’s new crop of skyscrapers. It is 
situated at the corner of Van Buren street and Michigan bou- 
levard, overlooking Lake Michigan. 


Most Economical Combination of Capacity 


and Inductance in Underground Cables 
By B. S. Cohen 


In a recent note to the “Academie des Sciences” entitled “On 
the Composition of Underground Lines which form the Tele- 
phone Circuits in Large Cities,’ M. Devaux-Charbonnel comes 
to certain conclusions which are opposed to general telephone 
practice. In the following criticism, published in the Elec- 
trician, the writer believes he will have the support of many 
who have studied this subject in the view that these conclu- 
sions are based to a great extent on misconceptions. 

M. Charbonnel first obtains the following formula for the 
ratio P between the received currents over open aerial and 
tunderground cable conductors respectively, and he includes 
the effects due to the terminal apparatus :— 


; Laat B al A Daea 
P= me ( 3 é SC Rx é ) ; 
where 4 =144! : B=F+G , @=attenuation constant, / = length 


of cable line, Z—=cable line impedance, Z:=open-wire impe- 
dance, Z=terminal instrument impedance. 

No explanation is given as to how this formula 1s derived, 
and it has not been found possible to obtain it from Dr. Ken- 


nelly’s formule, which give the following ratio :— 


TAN ieee aad Nae SAGA ae 
Z, (els —e4'*, ) + Ze (es fen) | 


In this formula a is the attenuation constant for the open 
wire. The other symbols are the same as in the previous 
formula. 

M. Charbonnel gives a number of comparative figures’ which 
do not appear to have been obtained by the aid of his formula. 
These are given in tabular form. The first table gives the 
lengths of 5mm. (roughly 600 Ibs. weight per mile) aerial con- 
ductor which will produce the same attenuation as the under- 
ground line considered. Thése figures are termed equivalent 
aerial lengths. 

These figures are not confirmed either by calculation or by 
the experimental investigations carried out by the National 
Telephone Co. It is of little value to apply any analysis to 
the figures in the last column obtained for 5mm. (600 Ib.) 
conductor cable, as it has been very conclusively shown that 
telephone cables with conductors above 200 lb. weight per 
mile are practically uncommercial. 


J Ea 


Table f. 


Equivalent 5 mm. (600 1b.) aerial conductor length in 
km. for cables with conductors fo the following sizes: 


Undergreund 1mm. 2.5 mm. 5 mm. 
cable length. (25 Ib.) (125 Ib.) (600 lb.) 
5 km. sy 76 110 
10 km. 363 191 240 
15 km. 565 320 370 
20 km. 820 440 500 


A few figures in connection with the 1 mm. cable, which it 
will be found agree with those that would be obtained by using 
the ordinary transmission formule of Kennelly, G. A. Camp- 
bell, &c., may be of interest. 

A 25 Ib. (1 mm.) conductor having the following values is 
considered :— 

Resistance, 43.5 ohms per kilometre loop. 
Capacity, 0.0335 mfd. per kilometre loop. 
Inductance, 0.62 millihenry per kilometre loop. 


This cable line is Pegi aia with a (5 mm.) 600 lb. aerial line 
having a 

Resistance of 1.84 ohms per kilometre loop. 

Capacity, 0.0059 mfd. per kilometre loop. 

Inductance, 2.05 millihenrys per kilometre loop. 
The terminating instrument has an impedance of 500 40 deg. 
' From these data it is possible to plot curves showing the 
variation of current or of potential with length of line. The 
curves illustrated in the diagram herewith are plotted from 
calculations made by Mr. A. J. Aldridge, of the National Tele- 
phone Co., using the above data. 

It will be observed that the potential along the 600 Ib. 
aerial line for at least 800 km. back from the receiving end 
passes through a series of maxima and minima values, and it 
is possible to find a number of different lengths of this type 
of line for which the received current is the same. This wavy 
current distribution is a familiar phenomenon, and can be 
readily demonstrated experimentally. On the other hand, 
the cable line, owing to its relatively greater resistance and 
capacity and smaller inductance, does not show this variation. 


Volts. 
ix} 
Oo 


0 


100 200 300 400 800 
Km. Open Wire 
0 4 8 12 16 20 24 28 32 
Km, Cable. 


Distance from Receiving End. 


(1) J mm, 251b. cable, normal capacity. (2) 1mm. 251b. cable, half capacity, 
(3) 600 lb. copper open wire, (4) Mean curve for open wire. 


Curves Showing Variation of Current or of Potential With 
Length of Line, 


From this curve the following table can be obtained, which 
may be compared with the figures in Table I. given by M. 
Charbonnel :— 

Table II. 
Equivalent aerial length in km. for 1 mm. (25 Ib.) 


Underground cable conductor. 
length. A. B. Cc: 
5 km. 28, 83, 177 162 188 
10 km. 200, 255, 347 310 376 
15 km. 375, 455, 500 435 : 564 
20 km. 550 575 752 


The figures in column 4 are obtained by finding lengths of 
600 lb. aerial conductor which give the same current as the 
corresponding lengths of cable in the first column, and it will 
be seen that in the first three cases there are no less than three 
equivalent lengths of aerial conductor. Column B is obtained 
by using mean values drawn through the wavy 600 lb. aerial 
conductor curve. Column C gives the result obtained by taking 
the ratio between the attenuation constants for the cable and 
aerial conductors respectively and neglecting the terminal effect. 

M. Charbonnel goes on to consider the improvements effected 
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by adding inductance to the cable by means of Pupin coils, 
and he here makes the assumption that no reflection-reducing 
device is introduced into the loaded line to compensate for the 
considerable increase in the line impedance over the instrument 
impedance. The neglect of this important factor in improving 
the efficiency of loaded lines seems universal amongst Conti- 
nental telephone engineers, and it can only be assumed that 
the improvement thus rendered possible has not been ap- 
preciated. In England, as far as the National Telephone Com- 
pany is concerned, and in America, it may be stated that all 
those lines which are loaded so that the line impedance greatly 
exceeds the terminal instrument impedance are equipped with 
reflection-reducing devices. 

Another assumption made by M. Charbonnel—viz., that a 
loading coil with an inductance of 0.1 henry will have an effec- 
tive resistance of 20 ohms—does not hold for the best type of 
coils as used in England and in America, which have a 
time constant of about five times as much as those referred to 
above. The following table of loaded line values for 1 mm. 
(25 Ib.) cable is calculated by M. Charbonnel, together with a 
column of values for the same size cable derived from the 
actual values obtained both in England and in America for 
practically the same size conductor—viz., 0.9 mm., 20 lb.— 
will show how much M. Charbonnel’s estimate of the improve- 
ment is below the actual result. 

Table III. 


Equivalent 600 lb. aerial conductor 
length for 1 mm. (25 lb.) cables. 
M. Charbonnel’s Actual value 
calculated value. obtained in practice. 


Length of 
1 mm, (25 Ib.) 
underground cable. 


5 km. 82 km. 53.0 km. 
LO dem - 180 km. 92.0. km. 
15 km. 240 km. 130.0 km. 
20 km. 310 km. 168.5 km. 


It is now that M. Charbonnel comes to a conclusion that 
will be most seriously critised. He investigates the improve- 
ment likely to result from doubling the thickness of the dielec- 
tric in an underground paper cable, and thus decreasing the 
capacity, and concludes that this can be easily and economically 
effected, and that the results will be superior to those obtained 
by increasing the inductance by means of Pupin coils. To 
begin with, a statement is made that by doubling the thick- 
ness of the dielectric the capacity is halved and the inductance 
is doubled. The latter part of this statement is, of course, 
incorrect, and the former not necessarily true. 

As a matter of fact, taking a 20 lb. conductor (0.914 mm.) 
cable, with conductors at the average distance apart of about 
1.93 mm., the inductance is found to be 0.00065 henry per 
kilometre, and when the conductors are removed to twice the 
distance apart the inductance becomes increased to 0.00072 
henry, or only about 17 per cent. improvement. 

M. Charbonnel arrives at the following table for a 25 Ib. 
cable with the capacity halved :— 


Table IV. 


Equivalent 600 lb. aerial conductor 


Underground length. length for 1 mm. (25 Ib. cable). 


km. 50 km. 
10 km. 100 km. 
15 km. 140 km. 
20 km, 170 km. 


Calculations have been made on a 1 mm. conductor cable, 
which is assumed to have its capacity reduced from 0.0335 
mfd. to 0.0167 mfd. per kilometre loop, by doubling the didec- 
tric thickness, and the inductance is, consequently, increased 
fo 0.75 millihenry per kilometre. Curve No. 2 in the above 
diagram gives the relationship between potential and length 
for this type of line. From this curve the following table is 
obtained :— 


Table V, 
Equivalent aerial length for 1 mm. 


ee re length. (25 lb.) cable conductor. 
5 2 


m 162 km. 

10 km. 310 km. 

15 km. 435 km. 

4 20 km. 545 km. 
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It will be seen that the low capacity cable gives results three 
times as bad as estimated by M. Charbonnel. Furthermore, 
a comparison with Table II., column B, shows that the reduced 
capacity effects no improvement until 20 km. of cable are con- 
sidered, whilst Table III. demonstrates that the loaded line 
gives much the best transmission under all conditions. It 
should be mentioz:ced that leakance has been neglected in all 
cases, as it would appear that this also has been neglected by 
M. Charbonnel. The effect due to leakance would be most 
pronounced on the 600 lb. aerial line, but would not in all prob- 
ability introduce any considerable discrepancy. 

In practice, a considerable length of aerial line would be 
terminated by a short length of underground cable, and this 
combination would tend to modify. the wavy current distri- 
bution along the open wire by altering the reflection effects. 

The following figures have been obtained for the equivalent 
length of 1 mm. cable in terms of 5 mm. open wire in the case 
of a non-homogeneous line, such as is met with in practice :— 

Table VI. 


Equivalent 600 lb. aerial conductor 


Underground length. length for 1 mm. (25 lb.) cable: 


5 km. 108 km. 
15 km, 387 km. 
15 km. half capacity cable. 3822 km. 


The loaded line will have the same value in this case as in the 
case of homogeneous lines given in Table III. last column. It 
will be noted that in the three cases given the cable line has 
a decidedly less allowance at the end of an open wire conductor 
than without such an intermediate conductor between it and 
the sending end. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that M. Charbonnel’s as- 
sumptions as to the increased transmission value of low capacity 
cable cannot be upheld. The reduction of cable capacity is 
also an extremely costly matter, by reason of the increase in 
diameter of cable per unit number of wires, which not only 
increases the cost of the cable itself, but also of the duct into 
which the cable is drawn. 


People’s Telephone Company cf Akron Determined to Re- 
main Independent. 

The directors of the People’s Telephone Company, of Akron, 
O., are reported to be securing options on the widely distrib- 
uted, small holdings of stock, with the view of preventing any 
other person from doing so with a view to destroying the 
Independent status of the plant. The Akron People’s Tel:- 
phone Company was organized to compete with the Bell sys- 
tem, and the directors recognize their responsibility to the pub- 
lic and intend to maintain their independence absolutely. 


Telephone Systems of Uruguay. 

Consul F. W. Goding supplies the following telephone 
statistics from Uruguay: Montevideo Telephone Company, 
10,727 miles of wire, 4,105 telephone receivers, 227 em- 
ployes, 4,036 telephone stations in city; charge per month— 
office $4.86, residence $4.14; country lines, 1,040 miles of 
wire and 558 stations. Co-operative Telephone Association 
of Montevideo, 4,500 miles of wire, 94 employes, and one 
central office and 10 substations in city and country. 


Emergency Value of the Telephone—A Pointer for the 
Solicitor. 

Mr. Samuel Sattler, New Haven, Conn., aiter being badly 
beaten, bound and gagged by two masked robbers in his 
home, made use of the telephone, after their departure, to 
notify the police of the robbery. He staggered to the tele- 
phone and after knocking the receiver from the hook with 
his elbow, in a very weak voice notified the night operator at 
the telephone exchange, who quickly informed police officers. 
Mr. Sattler was not sure that connections with the exchange 
were unsevered, or that he could be heard by the operator, but 
the value of having telephone service was shown when a few 
minutes later officers were in his room. 


Answers to Practical Questions 


Subscribers may submit for answer in this department any question on practical telephone topics, such as 
construction, circuits, electrical theory, troubles, operating, traffic, costs, records, business methods, etc. 
The answer to each question will be furnished by a man recognized as expert in that particular branch of 


telephony. 


In case the answer cannot be published it will be. forwarded by mail. 


No charge is made for this service, and 


subscribers are encouraged to consult us freely and frequently. 
In every case a thoroughly complete description of local conditions is required to insure a satisfactory answer. 


Grounding Wires in’ Cable to Avoid Cross-Talk. 


We are operating a grounded system of telephones. Our cen- 
tral office is located close to a railroad. A number of our lines 
cross over the road, and as the room for wires is limited, we are 
contemplating using a cable, 125 feet, or perhaps a little more 
in length. Our present lines are mostly composed of tree wire 
running pretty close together at switchboard end. We wish to 
know if the cross-talk will be worse with the cable than with 
the open wire? Should the lines be grounded at the outer end 
ef cable, or will it do to ground at the switchboard? 


Cross-talk would probably result if cable were installed 
in place of the open wire. This would be overcome, how- 
ever, if you should ground both at the switchboard and 
at the outer end of the cable. 


Condenser in Toll Cord Circuits. 


What is the object of the condenser between the sections of the 
repeating coil in the usual toll to toll and toll to common bat- 
tery cord pairs? I have heard various explanations given, such 
as—to make the clearing-out drop easily effected, and to improve 
the speech transmission. 

Would you advise shortening out the condensers if the drops 
will operate with the condensers shorted out—the drops being 
bridged across the outer terminals of the coil? 


The only reason for placing the condenser between the 
sections of the windings of the repeating coil on the toll 
end of a toll to local cord circuit is to prevent the coil 
winding from shunting out the clearing-out drop, and preventing 
its operation. 

A well designed talk-through type of repeating coil is 
of such low impedance that the generator current passes 
through it with much greater ease than through an ordi- 
nary clearing-out drop; and as a consequence, the drop 
often fails to fall. .If the drop does work satisfactorily 
with the condenser shortened out, then this is the proper 
way to work the particular circuit under consideration, as 
the condenser offers some impedance to the voice currents, 
the amount depending, of course, on the capacity of the 
condenser. 


Can Call From Other Stations, But Not From Central 
Office. 


Enclosed diagram, Fig. 1, shows a line to a pumping station 
which required a large gong, so the attendants could tell their 
own ring on this bridging station. 


Q = RESIDENCE KK 
b = OFFICE ap 


C = PUMPING STATION 


1000™ RINGERS ON 
ALL TELEPHONES 


+ 
TO CENTRAL OFFICE 


Fig. 1. 


One can call the pumping station O. K. from each telephone, 
but when ‘Central’ calls them with the Warner pole changer 
it causes the drop contact to vibrate at the point marked A 
and the bell refuses to ring. The only way we can get them 
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Is there any way 
If this can’t be 


from ‘‘Central’ is to use the hand generator. 
we can fix it so they can be called by both? 
fixed, please write me as to what can be done. 


It is very likely that your pole changer has its contact points 


Fig. 2. 


adjusted too far apart. Run them in a little so that the con- 
tact is held on the line a little longer. The reason is that when 
the pole changer is adjusted “open” it gives a current which is 
like the dotted line in Fig. 2. It comes in little puffs, and the 
intervals between are so long that the armature of the switch- 
board drop has time to fall back. By giving a “close” adjust- 
ment, you get a wave like the heavy line in Fig. 2 which lasts 
long enough to magnetize the core of the drop thoroughly, and 
the interval of no current will be short, so that the armature 
will not have time to fall back. . 


Newspaper Publicity Used to Discourage Borrowing of 
Service. 


Local newspapers in large and small towns alike can readily 
be prevailed upon to publish letters like the following, which 
appeared in a Georgia publication: 


“Telephone service is not a free for all like a public drinking 
fountain, but is a public service operated by individuals for 
revenue; and without revenue there could be no service. Every 
additional call over a telephone and through a switchboard 
costs a certain amount for wear and tear, time of operator and 
exhaustion of telephone batteries. This in a year’s time will 
run up to an immense amount. 

“You have no more right to borrow a neighbor’s telephone, 
or call up a lady who is busy with her housework and ask her 
to go down the street for some one to the telephone, than you 
have to take a neighbor’s horse, swipe a buggy from the livery 
stable and drive up on a chance acquaintance and ask her to 
cook your dinner. It’s all the same thing, just said a little 
differently. 

“If you need telephone service and are a well-meaning fellow 
you will certainly be willing to pay for it. ‘Don’t go, just tele- 
phone,’ may be all right for the ones who help pay the burdens 
and expenses, but to the ‘Telephone Bum’ we have only to ad- 
vertise—DON’T TELEPHONE, JUST GO’ 

Bowdon Telephone Exchange. 
. B. W. Little, Manager.” 


{ 


A Greedy Contract 


Local telephone companies are urging TELEPHONY to ex- 
pose the burdensome terms which are forced upon them in 
connecting contracts by the Bell Telephone Company. 
There are undoubtedly some good, fair contracts written 
by the Bell company, and either local or Bell companies 
are invited to send in examples of such agreements, in or- 
der that the exhibit may be complete. A few weeks ago 
a criticism by Mr. Gary showed how the Central Union 
tries to “put it over” the little fellow. But, for a raw, 
grasping, greedy document the one here reproduced takes 
the prize. A Cumberland contract, did you say? Of course. 
This contract gives the local company such a poor run for 
its money that the attorney-general of Mississippi has taken 
the matter up for the protection of the people of the 
state. He has brought action in the courts to have it set 


exploitation. So dilatory has it been in expanding its 
service that the legislature of Tennessee has been obliged 
to pass a law providing a penalty for failure to install tele- 
phones within a limited time after application has been 
made. Yet, if another firm is organized to satisfy the pub- 
lic demand, Hume calls it a “squatter,” and starts a cut 
rate campaign to drive it out of business. 

Some companies have not the nerve or the resources to 
resist the Bell attack. They agree to connection. The 
very day they sign the contract the noose is around their 
necks. They are doomed to absorption. Their future is at 
the Cumberland’s disposition. Read the contract! 

Where the Shoe Begins to Pinch. 

The first imposition is in the transmitter and receiver 

chause. The local company, in the guise of rental, is 
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This Agreement, made and entered into this 24th day of 
February, | 1908, by and between the Cumberland Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., a corporation of Kentucky, hereinafter called 
first party, and the Oxford Telephone Co., a corporation of Mis- 
Sissippi, hereinafter called second party, Witnesseth: 

Whereas, the second party is the successor to the rights and 
privileges created or established by reason of a certain contract 
entered into on the 28rd day of Nov. 1901, by and between the 
first party and W. H. Harvey of Oxford, Miss., and under which 
contract the first party furnished to said Harvey certain tele- 
phonic apparatus, which apparatus was turned over to the sec- 
ond party, and first party has since the transfer of said appar- 
atus by Harvey to second party furnished second party certain 
telephonic apparatus; and, 

Whereas, the first and second parties desire to enter into a 
new contract to cover connection between the telephone ex- 
change system of second party in Oxford,. Miss., and the system 
of first party; 

Now, Therefore, and in consideration of One Dollar ($1.00) 
each to the other in hand paid, the receipt of which is hereby 
acknowledged, the parties hereto mutually covenant and agree 
as follows: 

1. Except as to amounts due from one party to the other 
under the aforesaid contract of date November 23, 1901, and ex- 
cept as to the responsibility of second party to first party for 
telephone apparatus furnished it, the said contract of date Nov. 
23, 1901, shall be and the same is hereby superseded by this 
contract. 

2. The second party agrees to ship to the first party at 
Nashville, Tenn., freight prepaid, the switchboard furnished by 
first party under the aforesaid contract of Nov. 23, 1901, within 
ninety days from the date hereof, and to pay for the use of 
said switchboard at the rate provided in said contract until the 
same shall have been shipped to first party as aforesaid. 

8. First party agrees to furnish at its Memphis, Tenn., of- 
fice to the second party the standard form of transmitter and 
receiver used by it at the rate of $1.00 per annum, payable in 
advance for each set of instruments, consisting of one bi-polar 
receiver and one solid back transmitter, furnished; and second 
party agrees to pay for the use of such transmitters and re- 
ceivers heretofore or hereafter furnished at said rate per annum 
at the office of first party in Nashville, Tenn., from date of this 
contract, and second party shall pay for use of equipment fur- 
nished prior to the date of this contract at the rate provided 
in aforesaid contract dated Nov. 23, 1901. Each and every in- 
strument embraced in the system of the second party shall be 
equipped with transmitters and receivers furnished by first 
party, and shall be used only on telephones embraced in the 
System of second party in Oxford, Miss., and vicinity, second 
party agreeing not to extend its lines in such manner as to con- 
flict with the business or interests of the first party or its sub- 
scribers, and not to make any connection, directly or indirectly, 
with any other telephone lines nor to extend its lines outside of 
Lafayette county, Miss., without the written consent of the first 
party. In the event transmitters or receivers furnished here- 


under become defective and are returned to the first party at 
Memphis, Tenn., freight prepaid, first party will repair or re- 
place same without additional charge. 

4. Oxford shall be in the future as in the past the con- 
necting point between the systems of the parties hereto, and 
the second party agrees to make such connection for direct com- 
munication between its subscribers and the system of the first 
party as it may be called upon to make, it being expressly 
agreed and understood that second party shall be responsible 
to the first party for all messages sent from stations embraced 
in its system to points on the long distance lines or connecting 
lines of first party, and that the messages sent over the lines 
or connecting lines of first party shall be subject to the rules, 
rates and regulations of the first party, and the second party 
shall receive a commission of 15 per cent. of all monies, (ex- 
cept messenger fees), collected by it for messages sent from 
stations embraced in its system to points on the long distance 
line of the first party; but no commission will be allowed second 
party on monies collected by it for messages sent over the lines 
of any other company than first party. 

5. In the event second party shall decide to cancel this 
contract before its expiration, or to dispose of its property, or 
the control of stock of its company, the first party shall, in the 
event second party shall decide to cancel the contract before its 
expiration, have the right to purchase the property of second 
party by arbitration, one arbiter to be selected’ by each party, 
the two so chosen to select the third and fix a price, and each 
party shall be bound by the finding of such arbiters, in the 
event such party decides to buy the property of second party 
and in case the second party shall desire to sell the property or 
control of stock of the company, the first party shall have the 
refusal of such property or stock at the same price second 
party may be offered for the same. 

6. A diagram of the lines of the second party 
annexed and made a part hereof, 

7. Settlement for tolls shall be made monthly for the next 
preceding, 

8. In case of any failure of payment or other violation or 
any of the terms of this agreement by the second party, contin- 
ued for ten days after written notice or demand by the first 
party, or in case the second party shall become bankrupt or in- 
solvent the first party may, at its option immediately terminate 
this contract by written notice to the second party, or to those 
in charge of its principal offices. 

9. This contract shall become effective and be in force for 
five years from the date hereof, and thereafter until thirty days 
written notice of intention to terminate the same given by 
either party to the other. 

In Witness Whereof, the parties have hereunto 
hands on the day and year first above written. 


(Signed) Cumberland Tel. and Tel. 
By Leland Hume, Gen. 


is hereby 


set their 


Co; 
Mang’r. 
Oxford Telephone Co., 

By F. L. Tool, President. 


Bell 


aside because, as he asserts, it violates the anti-trust laws, 
and tends to promote monopoly. In plain words, it is the 
first step in a Bell campaign to gobble the little fellows’ 
Systems. 

Readers of last week’s TreLepHony have in the words of 
the Cumberland’s own arrogant, impudent general manager 
a statement of the Cumberland’s policy. It professes to 
believe that all the vast and prosperous territory from 
which it draws its profits was created for its own exclusive 


Contract Attacked by the Attorney General of Mississippi. 


obliged to pay the worth of the transmitters over and over 
again. Compare prices of new transmitters and receivers. 
Then, it has no redress if the instruments are of poor 
quality. They can be second-hand, repaired, or made of 
inferior materials, and all the second party can do is to pay 
the expense of changing, including freight to the Cum- 
berland repair shop at Nashville. It has no stipulation as 
to quality in its favor. “Standard form” is pure bunk. The 
Cumberland can take its time about returning them, and to 
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take their places in the telephones the local company can 
put in service a spare instrument off its shelves, incurring a 
charge at the station during this time at the rate of $1.50 
per annum for tribute to the Bell company, as the rent on 
the defective instrument is paid. 

How Territory Is Limited. 5 

How is the local company to prove that a needed ex- 
tension will not conflict’ with the Cumberland’s business? 
All the Cumberland has to do is to say “We are going to 
build into that when we get ready. Never mind if you 
could make money in the district now, it will be more pro- 
fitable later, and then we are going to build. Hands off, 
you squatter. Look at your contract.” 

What Profiteth the Universal Connection? 

Suppose the Cumberland has a line linking two local 
systems, and a message goes from the remote end of one 
local line to the far end of the other—only a little distance 
between on the Cumberland line. Do they all share on a 
mileage basis, as Independent companies do where there 
is a clearing house? Not on your life—that is not the 
Cumberland way. The originating company—the one that 
hustles for the business—gets 15 per cent on the short haul 
over the Bell line. Where does the local company land on 
a long distance message, going out of Cumberland terri- 
tory? Who stands the poor collections? What does sec- 
ond party get for the trouble of handling incoming mes- 


sages? This conundrum is so easy there is no prize for 
the answer. Some of these monopolists would pluck the 
eagle on every dollar that gets into their treasuries until 


the poor birds of freedom were stripped to the pin feathers. 

Now look at clause 5. This is the real snare—an old- 
fashioned twitch-up. A company must be either blind, or 
have less spunk than a rabbit to run its head through a 
thing like this. It gives the Cumberland an option on the 
local company’s property. Talk about the benefits of uni- 
versal connection—they must be valuable indeed to war- 
rant a local company in jeopardizing its whole future. 
Suppose the local company does a good business and is 
profitable. Will the Cumberland company cast a greedy 
eye on it and begin to make trouble at every opportunity? 
Suppose it does. Let the local company say a word about 
cancelling the contract, and the Cumberland politely calls 
attention to clause 5. 

The local companies of Mississippi are fortunate in hav- 
ing the matter come before the courts. If they get to- 
gether and fight for their rights the Cumberland will have 
to back down, and at least cut out the clauses that restrict 
development, and prevent any possibility of future compe- 
tition. There is plenty of room in the Cumberland terri- 
tory for companies whose motto is development and service 
at fair rates—but the public will never realize it until it 
keeps the Nashville monopolists from stiflng local enter- 
prise. 


Anti-Monopolistic Laws. 


The following is abstracted from an editorial, appearing 
under the caption “The State and the Trusts” in the New 
York Times of Dec. 15, 1909: 

“Vhe current comment on the Ice Trust decision is well 
represented by the following quotation: ‘Its significance 
lies in the fact that it discloses a power on the part of the 
states to check monopolistic tendencies as complete as 
that which the National Government has asserted and is 
beginning to exercise.’ It can hardly be said that the dis- 
closure reveals anything either novel or deeply concealed. 
New York is rather a laggard than a pioneer in trust bust- 
ing, and the laws of this state are conspicuous for their 
lack of innovation. 
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Vol. 19; 


“Tt is now some years since Ohio sent twenty-three To- 
ledo ice dealers to jail in a single day. On another day 
indictments were found against ninety lumber, brick and 
bridge men, and over twenty of them got jail sentences, 
and some served them as well. On still another occasion 
a score of Ohio plumbers underwent a like unpleasant ex- 
perience. This shows plainly enough what Ohio did be- 
fore the New York ‘disclosure.’ Pennsylvania gave a more 
striking example of the power of the states. In Ohio the 
procedure was under a special statute, as in New York, 
but in Philadelphia they punished the trusts just as easily 
without any statute. Its local Ice Trust was dissolved un- 
der the common law, the defendants submitting without 
even contesting the case. It was then stated in court that 
ten states had Constituional restrictions against trusts, and 
twenty-seven had special statutes, but Pennsylvania felici- 


tated itself upon getting along just as well without any 


new-fangled laws. 

“Therefore neither New York nor the Nation ‘led the 
way’ in trust busting. On the contrary, nothing but the 
penalty is new in New York, as Justice Wheeler, explicitly 
declared in his charge. In this state we punish trusts sub- 
stantially according to the common law. Our statute 
merely provides methods and penalties for punishing of- 
fenses which were unlawful before the statute was enacted. 
And it is worth while to notice what the trust was pun- 
ished for. In Justice Wheeler’s words, ‘The American Ice 
Company is not on trial for unfair competition. It is not 
on trial for listing its competitors in business or canvassing 
their customers. It is not on trial for cutting prices below 
the cost of production. It is not on ‘trial for destroying 
or injuring the ice fields of Independents.’ All these 
things had been alleged, and constitute much of the trust’s 
unpopularity. The offense for which it suffers is forming 
an unlawful combination in restraint of trade with monopo- 
listic ‘purpose,’ in Judge Wheeler’s phrase.” 

How much more is the telephone trust liable to suffer 
punishment when brought to bar with all the evidence a 
its continuous persecution of Independents! 


Rural Telephone Prevents Railroad Wreck. 

A dispatch from Atchison, Kansas, says that a rural tele- 
phone line was the means of averting a collision between 
two trains near Effingham, recently. The telegraph operator 
at Effingham had received orders to have two trains meet 
at that point, but in some way he neglected to put out the 
signal to hold one of the trains. The train passed through, 
and the train from Muscotah had passed that point. After 
the train left Effingham the operator discovered that he 
had let the train from the east go through when it should 
have taken the side track there. It looked as if a collision 
was inevitable, when some one suggested that the telephone 
line running west of town be used to-stop the train. The 
wife of a farmer answered the telephone. She said she 
couldn’t leave her sick baby but on being told that the lives 
of several men were in danger she rushed to the track and 
flagged the train with her apron. 


John Mitchell Suggests Telephone Equipment for Mines. 

An interesting recognition of the value of mine telephones 
as a possible aid to the workers in times of disaster was 
recently made by John Mitchell, former president of the United 
Mine Workers. He stated that among regulations which 
should be enforced would be those providing for the proper 
ventilation of the mines, proper escape shafts for emergency 
use, and telephonic communication installed with iron pipes 
through which liquid foods could be transmitted. 

The telephones and outlets could be installed in compart- 
ments built in such a manner that imprisoned men could live 
in them until they could be reached by rescue parties. 
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Letters from the Readers 


A Substitute for a Ground Rod. 

Where the soil is of clay and moist the year round it is 
not necessary to drive a standard ground rod. A good sub- 
stitute can be made of No. 9 iron wire, four or five feet 
long, and pointed at one end. Unless the soil is unusually 
hard it can be easily pushed in by hand. The upper end 
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Pointers on Ground Connections. 


can be fastened to a porcelain knob and the ground wire 
soldered to it. 

No. 14 copper weatherproof wire had been run from the 
instruments to ground rods already installed. Much trouble 
was caused by the wires being broken at the ground rod. 
This trouble was permanently fixed by substituting No. 14 
iron wire attached to porcelain knobs to within a foot of 
where the copper wire entered the building. Here they 
were soldered together. 


Wilmington, Ohio. Fred Ludlum. 


Reducing the Amount of Carbon Trouble. 


Protectors mounted in damp places cause more trouble than 
those located where it is dry. The writer remembers a case 
where the protector was mounted over stationary tubs, and 
a ringing ground came on the circuit every time the people 
washed. The hot, wet steam moistened the carbons. Money 
spent in changing the location of that protector was a very 
good investment. 

One can expect to have trouble when protectors are put in 
inaccessible places, for the repairman, when making an in- 
spection, may go away without cleaning the carbons, as he 
would have done had he been able to reach them easily. Re- 
pairmen have gone into places with the best of intentions in 
regard to making thorough inspection, but on finding that it 
would be necessary to crawl on hands and knees half under a 
house without any basement, decided that there was no trouble 
there. It is easy for a repairman to persuade himself that 
black is white under those conditions. 

It is well known that there is less trouble where the pro- 
tector is mounted on a side wall, with the air-gap facing down 
so that the dust which forms may fall out. 

As to the cleaning of carbons after a storm or on inspec- 
tion, there are many methods. Some use a knife. This tends 
to “dish” the carbon, and to leave ridges in the lead pellet of 
the cored carbon. These ridges are generally raised above the 
surface of the carbon, narrowing the air-gap. One should not 
do this, as the standard gap is narrow enough as it is. Some 
men use sand paper, rubbing the carbon over the paper. This 
is fairly satisfactory if the repairman is careful not to wear 
down the ends of the carbon more than the center. On cored 
carbons with lead pellets in the center, the sand will cut the 
carbon but will not cut the lead away so fast. This can be 
avoided by the use of very fine emery paper. The best way 
. the writer has found is to rub the carbon over a fine file: a 
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key file being the best and handiest kind, and five or six inches 

the best length. This file will also be found useful in many 

other ways, and should be in the tool kit of every repairman. 
Polo, Ill. L, A. Bartholomew, Jr. 


Displaced Desk Stand Cord Prevents Other Stations From 
Calling—“Octopus in a Cage. 


We have a line five miles long, with three desk stands 
and one wall telephone on it, all 1600 ohm ringers. Upon 
investigation of a trouble report I found that two desk 
stands and the wall telephone could not signal “central,” 
while the other station could. After examining this tele- 
phone I found that the lady of the house had tied the main 
cord in a knot and hung it on the generator crank, holding 
it back so that it shunted the line. 


This article is written in Jessamine County, Kentucky, 
and as a word of encouragement for Independent telephony 
I will say that we have the “octopus” in the cage. Our 
competitor has 110 stations, while the Independent company 
has 700. Would that we could shut her out entirely! 

Beye Chambers: 
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Wire Ground Proves Satisfactory in South Dakota. 


Knowing of many methods used by telephone linemen 
for grounding subscribers stations, some more or less ex- 
pensive, we found the best thing yet to be simply a five 
foot length of pump rod with a V slot in the end to be 
driven, which is pointed without interfering with the slot. 
We take a piece of No. 10 galvanized wire the required 
length, bend a hook in one end and engage it in the slot 
of the rod, drive both into the ground, then the rod is 
withdrawn by means of splicing clamps, and we have an 
efficient and inexpensive ground connection. 

Gen. Mgr., Great Western Telephone Co. 


Philip, S. D. W. S. Rowe, 


A Deceptive Wet Spot in Multiple Tap Cable. 


The accompanying diagram will show a very peculiar case 
of cable trouble, and clearly demonstrate how easily a 
cableman may be fooled in locating a fault where there is 
multiple distribution. Very recently I had 28 pairs “show 
bad.” These pairs were numbers scattered between 51 and 
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Diagram Illustrating a Peculiar Case of Cable Trouble. 


100, nothing showing a fault among the other 200. As a 50 
pair tap running out Bonninyhone St. numbered from 51 
to 100, I naturally supposed I would find the trouble in that 
branch. I first went over it and examined all the sus- 
picious looking places, but found nothing. I then went 
to about the middle of the branch, which left about seven 
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spans on each side, took off a sleeve, and made a test. 
The trouble showed toward the office. Then my helper 
came on the trouble and we rode the seven spans, moving 
the Marlin hangers, and looking closely. Nothing in 
sight! 

After this it looked as if the fault must be in the pot 
head of the old style 50-pair wooden box marked C on the 
diagram; so I opened the sleeve at the Y. The trouble still 
showed toward the office. I only had one span then until 
the 50 joined the 200, so I rode that span myself, looking 
carefully for a small lightning hole—but found nothing. 

Reference was then made to the cable record to see if 
there were two 25-pair cans anywhere on the 200 which 
multipled with this 50. 
25-pair can, and it numbered from 51 to 75. I knew the 
trouble could not be in this, as the pairs between 76 and 
100 were bad. It also looked impossible for it to be in the 
200 without showing some bad pairs other than between 
51 and 100. 

I was so puzzled I decided I would go over the entire 200, 
which was about 1%4 miles long, and examine every tap 
branching out of it. So I began at the street tap from the 
office box B, 51 to 75, and examined it closely; then went 
to the next, which was box E, 101 to 125, and here, at last, 
I found a small crack on the lower side of the 25-pair tap 
where it was wiped into the 200. This was caused by some 
cableman trimming his joint with a pocket knife. He had 
cut partly into the sheathing. The marlin used to tie the 
joint up to the messenger had broken, letting the joint 
drag down. The sheathing, already weakened by the par- 
tial cut, broke on the lower side, which was also beneath 
the 200-pair. Water ran in, followed the sheathing and 
settled down in the bottom of the sleeve at X. By some 
hook or crook the multiple ends of the 50-pair which went 
down Bonninyhone St. happened to be on the lower side of 
the sleeve, and as there was only a small amount of water, 
which had followed the sheathing closely, nothing showed 
bad except 28 in this 59. 

I took the sleeve off, boiled the splice out with paraffine 
and cleared the cable. I thought it was a very peculiar 
case to only show in one certain 50, yet be in the 200. 

Paris, Texas. W. Ae Orn: 


A Useful Exchange Service Report. 


The great number of men throughout the country who 
have the responsibility of maintaining a plant know there 
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Service Report, Made Out by Chief Operator on Receipt of Com- 
plaint. 


is something doing all the time. Slack wires, lines close to 
electric wires, fuses come open, can’t hear, bells do not ring 
well and like reports keep up incessantly. Every complaint 
of any nature should be run down, and the fault repaired 
as soon as possible, for several reasons. The greater the 
number of lines out of order, the more is the earning power 
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The record indicated only one such 
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of long distance lines reduced in proportion to the lines 
out. If his telephone has intermittent trouble, so that the 
user can’t hear or be heard well, the subscriber will not use 
long distance very often. 3 

In order to keep posted at all times we have a service re- 
port made out at the time every complaint is taken by the 
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Inspection Slip, 


chief operator. It is turned over to the wire chief who 
makes tests and sees that the trouble is taken care of. 
When an O. K. is passed the report is filed away for future 
reference. When a line is reported too often an inspection 
slip is handed to one of the best inspectors, who fills it 
out after going over the line and instruments to show up the 
weak places. Then it is filed away with the service report. 

This report is original in this office and is useful in sev- 
eral ways, as to verify the cable record, the weak points 
pertaining to a particular make of telephone, the general 
condition of the cords which cause considerable trouble and 
other items. Considerable trouble comes from bad con- 
nections in duplex, and unsoldered connections on the drop 
wire, usually caused by bad workmanship or the subscriber’s 
moving wire and not reporting it. In this case the report 
shows what is wrong under the head of general condition 
of inside wiring. 

I recall an instance where an inspector was shown how 
a receiver could lose part of its strength by the winding be- 
coming crossed with the core, and in less than a week he 
thought he had found eleven in the same condition, while 
another inspector had found that a spider had become 
lodged in the switch-hook, causing the telephone to become 
“dead.” By removing the spider with his jack knife he 
cleared the trouble, and for the next two weeks his knife was 
a cure-all for every case of instrument trouble. 

This shows how a disorganized trouble force will try to 
work on maintenance about an exchange, but with a sys- 
tem of reports and files handy for reference they know 
that when a trouble reappears they will be asked to explain. 
They are more careful, and make sure the real fault has 
been located and repaired. 

This report is also indispensable to keep the maintenance 
department posted on the condition of equipment at small 
toll stations where there is no exchange; condition of bat- 
teries, cords, and the wiring are here reported. 

It is also very handy in the maintaining of private branch 
exchanges. Once a year such systems undergo a general 
inspection, regardless of other service reports received dur- 
ing the year, which is recorded. 

While nearly every office has some one of the 999 dif- 
ferent systems of trouble records, no office should be with- 
out one. It will show up the weak places of the exchange, 
assist the collector and head off rebates to the subscribers. 
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Legal Cases and Decisions 


To Compel Connection of Private Switch to Exchange. 


I have been informed that the Hotel Bryant in Flint, Mich., 
has installed a private branch exchange of its own, connecting 
with the Independent lines; that the Bell company refused to 
connect with the switchboard and that the hotel people have 
brought suit in the courts to compel the Bell company to give 
them this service. If you can give me any information on this 
subject I would gladly appreciate same. 


The Bryan Hotel at Flint, Mich., applied to the Michigan 
State Telephone Company, which is a Bell concern, for permis- 
sion to connect its private switchboard with the exchange of 
the telephone company. The Michigan company refused, giving 
as one of the reasons, and the only surmountable one, that 
the switchboard was already connected with the exchange of an 
Independent and competing company. The hotel then applied 
for an alternate writ of mandamus which was granted. In the 
answer filed by the Michigan company it says that to permit any 
subscriber to select his own system, including instruments of his 
own choice, and to compel the company to make such system 
practically a part of its own, against its judgment as to the 
efficiency of the device chosen, would in a short time bring 
about a chaotic condition in the maintenance and operation of 
the company’s system. 

“There would be forthwith an active rivalry among manufac- 
turers of telephonic implements to procure subscribers to pur- 
chase their particular make and brand of material, apparatus 
and wiring, and the subscriber would naturally purchase the 
cheapest, and the cheapest would inevitably represent the poorest 
in material and efficiency. The result would be that the com- 
pany might, and would, be compelled to connect its system with 
any number of different sorts of devices over which it has no 
control, either by way of ownership, management or otherwise.” 

The case has not yet been heard. 


Replacing Lost Certificates. 


This telephone company was organized about seven years ago 
and there were 89 certificates of stock (value, $45) issued up to 
about a year ago, when the company was recapitalized, making 
the par value $100 per share. The original certificates were 
taken up and new certificates issued with the exception of about 
fifteen, which were lost or claimed to be. The old certificates 
were transferable by endorsement on the back. 

What is the proper procedure in issuing the rest of the cer- 
tificates, without the old ones being taken up? 


A corporation should require the owners of the lost sertifi- 
cates to make affidavit of their loss and also to give a bond of 
indemnity to protect the corporation against their reappearance. 
Guilford vs. Western Union Telegraph Co., 43 Minn., 434, 46 
N. W., 70; Galveston City Co. vs. Sibley, 56 Texas, 269. 


Toll Contract Construed. 

In 1903, the E. H. Martin Telephone Company and the 
Stratford Telephone Company made a contract in writing by 
the terms of which the Martin Telephone Company agreed to 
furnish all toil lines for the transaction of all public toll line 
business in and out of Stratford, Iowa, and that the Stratford 
Telephone Company should “retain 15 per cent of the cash 
receipts, except messenger charges, which it shall collect for 
the same as a full remuneration for acting as agent for and 
switching local through and flat rate toll business, except that 
the Martin company’ shall allow the Stratford company to 
charge a five-cent connecting fee for paid toll business into 
Stratford, and not to exceed ten cents for connections onto 
tural lines for in business.” 

By an agreement included in the terms of the contract, 


the Martin company also agreed not to interfere or allow its 


connecting companies to interfere with farm or city telephone 
business, properly belonging to the territory of Stratford, and 
to protect as regards connections, the rights of the Stratford 
company; that in consideration of the agreement on the part 
of the Martin company, the Stratford company agreed to at- 
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tend to all trouble, such as wire crosses in wires of the Martin 
company, that the Stratford company would not handle any 
toll business that was in any manner in competition with the 
business of the Martin company or its connecting companies, 
and that in the event of either party violating the terms of 
the contract, the other might, at its option, treat the contract 
as canceled on 15 days’ notice, in writing, of its intention to 
do so with the reasons therefor, after which notice the party 
complained of might, within that time, remove such cause of 
complaint, but, on failing to do so, the violating party should 


‘pay to the other party the sum of $500 as liquidated damaged, 


to be received as full compensation for all damages occasioned 
by such violation. 

The Martin company alleged that the Stratford company 
had broken the terms of the contract by making connections 
with another company described as the Hamilton County In- 
dependent Telephone Company, and had continued such breach 
after notice of its default. The notice also stated that if the 
Stratford company failed to give the Martin company ample 
proof that it had disconnected said lines within 15 days from 
the date of the notice, the contract would be considered as 


canceled, and liquidated damages would be claimed The 
Martin company then brought action to recover $500 as 
liquidated damages for the alleged breach of contract. An 


order sustaining the demurrer was affirmed by the Supreme 
Court of Iowa, which held that the contract was not violated 
by the Stratford company handling the toll business of another 
company unless its toll lines were operated in competition with 
the toll business of the Martin company or its connecting com- 
panies, and unless the Stratford company continued to handle 
such business for 15 days after notice. E. H. Martin Tele- 
phone Co. vs. Stratford Telephone Co., 123 N. W., 951. 


Inspection of Poles Below Ground. 


A lineman employed by a telephone company to remove 
poles because a new system rendered them unnecessary may 
assume, before climbing a pole, that the company has inspected 
the poles beneath the surface of the ground unless the duty of 
inspection devolved on him, either by his contract or by the 
company’s method of conducting its business to his knowledge. 
So the Supreme Court of New York held, in a case where the 
direct and immediate cause of a pole breaking and throwing 
to the ground the lineman who was climbing it, was its rot- 
ten condition beneath the surface of the soil. There was no 
evidence that the lineman was instructed to inspect the poles 
beneath the surface of the ground and he showed that the 
company made systematic inspections of its poles by men em- 
ployed for that purpose and that its linemen did not make 
such inspection. The company proved that the linemen made 
their own inspection and that the lineman in question had been 
employed for six months. Under this state of facts, the ques- 
tion whether the company or the lineman was required to 
make the inspection, was held to be for the jury. LaDuke vs. 
Eludson®hiver sel Com 120 N« Yeesupl., tvs 


Removal to Federal Court Denied. 


At Owensboro, Ky., Judge Birkhead overruled the motion 
of the defendants in the action of the Rural Home Telephone 
Company against Col. J. D. Power as receiver for the Ken- 
tucky and Indiana Telephone Company to remove the action 
to the federal court. The company represented that the re- 
ceiver sent men to Owensboro a year ago and cut many wires 
and poles of the line of the Rural Home Company at points 
east of the city, and the plaintiff is suing the Kentucky and 
Indiana Company for $25,000. The defendants failed to estab- 
lish a diverse citizenship of the stockholders. 


Telephone News 


Conventions, Ohio, Columbus, March 18; Indiana, South Bend, May 17, 18. 


Morgan and Bell Interests Take Opposite Stands on Ohio 
Legislation. 


If the Morgan interests and the Bell interests are the same, 


as some would have us believe, a pretty play is being made 
before the Ohio legislature. The Elson bill, repealing the sec- 
tions of the Valentine anti-trust law as relating to telephone 
companies and permitting in so many words the merger of tele- 
phone properties is before the lower house. It is being opposed 
by Independents and favored by Bell legislative attorneys. The 
Billingslea bill, making compulsory interchange of business by 
competing telephone companies is in the house committee on 
railroads and telegraphs. It was fought this week by Inde- 
pendents led by Frank L. Beam, president of the Ohio asso- 
ciation, who had thirty representatives of as many companies 
with him before the committee. One of the speakers against 
the bill was W. L. Cary, Jr., secretary of the United States 
and the Cuyahoga, both Morgan properties. The Bell again 
urged the favorable reporting of this bill, which may come 
to the house before the end of the week. Mr. Cary, by the 
way, has been elected treasurer of the Cuyahoga, succeeding 
W. L. Ross, who resigned to go with the bond house of former 
president E. G. Tillotson of the Cuyahoga. 


Western Union to Utilize the Bell Telephone Plant for 
Increasing Its Business. 

According to reports from New York, a new era in the 
electrical transmission of messages has been begun as a 
result of the recently acquired control of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company by the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. The telephone and the telegraph now 
join wires figuratively, becoming partners in business, but 
the Western Union passes. from the cente: of the public 
stage. The telephone company takes its place as the domi- 
nating, central figure in the field of wire transmission. The 
appointment of Belvidere Brooks to be general manager of 
the Western Union was the first step in the new regime. It 
was followed quickly by an announcement of a new serv- 
ice, called the “Night Letter,” whereby fifty words can be 
sent by telegraph at night for delivery early the following 
morning at the same price as the customary ten word day 
message. A greater part of the vast telegraph system, 
crowded to capacity during the day, lies idle at night. The 
new management figures that at small additional expense 
these idle wires can be made to earn something and also 
accommodate the public. Messenger boy delivery, which is 
costly, is to be done away with by use of the post office. 
The “night letters” will be placed in the local post office 
at point of destination in time for postmen to take them 
around on the first morning delivery of the regular mails. 
Where there is no free delivery messengers or the tele- 
phone will be utilized. This is but the first economic step 
in the telephone-telegraph combination. The next is to 
utilize the telephone as a collector of telegraph messages, 
so that there will be no necessity of going in person with 
the written message to offices and paying the charges over 
the counter. It is planned that any telephone subscriber 
can call up a Western Union office, dictate his message 
and have it sent. The charges therefor will be rendered at 
the end of the month with the regular telephone bill. This 
system will be tried first in Chicago where the arrange- 
ments already have been made for the experiment. If suc- 
cessful there it will be established in other cities, An- 
other plan of great magnitude now being worked out is to 
have every city, town, village and even every farmhouse 
in the entire United States in touch with telegraph and 
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telephone communication at all hours of the day and night. 
At present all telegraph offices, save those in the central 
parts of cities, close at six or eight o’clock in the evening. 
The telephone offices everywhere are always open for busi- 
ness. Any one wishing to sent a telegraph message after 
the Western Union office is closed can give it to the tele- 
phone company, which will transmit it to the nearest all 
night telegraph office for transmission to the point of desti- 


‘nation. 


Edward J. Nally, vice-president and general manager of 
the Postal Telegraph Cable Company, speaking of the an- 
nouncement of the Western Union Company of a “night 


letter service,’ stated that the idea was not a new one, and 


that he had made for his company a very exhaustive study 
of the question during the last few years. Opinions of busi- 
ness men, he said, were generally to the effect that what 
the public wanted was not a deferred service but an in- 
stantaneous service. Consequently the Postal Telegraph 
Cable Company last August inaugurated a “special rush 
service” under which it undertakes to handle messages be- 
tween all important places from sender to receiver within 
twenty minutes. The Postal Telegraph ‘Cable Company 
keeps telephone operators on hand in its offices at all 


hours for the special purpose of accommodating persons 


who may desire to send telegrams from their homes to 
their offices. Mr. Nally said: Messages are also delivered 
by telephone and bills covering the tolls for such telegraph 
service by telephone are rendered monthly. 


Charles F. Speed Comments on Cumberland Practices. 

Mr. Charles F. Speed, secretary of the Home Telephone 
Company, Monroe, La., which was referred to by Leland 
Hume, the Cumberland general manager, in his communi- 
cation last week, makes the following comment: 

“As near as I can get it, the Cumberland has just a lit- 
tle better than six hundred in Ouachita Parish, while we 
have better than 700. There have been but few places 
where the Cumberland has made any harder fight than it 
has at Monroe, yet we are growing all the time. 

“The plant of the Cumberland in poor old Shreveport is 
about as bad as anything in the country. They still have 
a magneto system there, working on very poor construc- 
tion, and they are the only company of the Bell system 


that I know of that continue to operate the old Blake out- 


Hie See 


Nothing in the Story that Morgan Has Sold Out to Con- 
tinental. 

Frank A. Davis, president of the Columbus Citizens’ Tele- 
phone Company and the United States Telephone Com- 
pany, issued a denial last week of the newspaper story that 
J. P. Morgan & Co. had sold out their telephone holdings 
to the Continental Telephone and Telegraph Company. In 
Ohio the story hardly needed denial, for it is believed that 
the principal reason for J. P. Morgan & Co. buying the five 
Independent plants in Ohio was to prevent their being ac- 
quired by the Continental. 


Revised Tax List for Michigan. 
The Michigan Tax Commission has taken action on the 
petitions of the various telephone companies for a reduc- 
tion of the first tentative assessment under the new ad 
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valorem tax law passed at the last session of the legisla- 


ture. In many cases the assessment has been lowered, in 
many cases it remains the same and in one or two cases 
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it has been raised, in spite of showings of the companies. 
tentative and final assessments: 
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This does not settle the matter entirely, as the companies 
are now going to try to show that other property owned 
by individuals is not assessed at full value, as the telephone 
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property is, as in every case of improved land, which, 
it is claimed, in very many instances, is still assessed at 
the same value put on it before the improvements were 
made. If these valuations are increased, the telephone 
companies’ taxes will be reduced materially, it is claimed, 
as the rate will. be reduced. 


Cuyahoga’s New President. 
Though he has been a director of the Cuyahoga Tele- 
phone Company for several years, Charles A. Otis, re- 
cently elected president, after paying a visit to the house 


Mr, Charles A. Otis. 


of J. P. Morgan & Co., new owners of the property, has 
not been noted so much for interest in telephone matters 
as for the raising of fancy live stock. Of course, he has 
been a big figure in financial affairs of Cleveland for years, 
but his hobbies have been as numerous as his investments. 
They illustrate his broad-gauge mentality. He has raised 
fancy dogs, fancy cattle and fancy horses and is a figure 
at the Grand Circuit harness racing meetings there, and 
at the matinees of the local horsemen’s club. He has es- 
tablished an annual newsboys’ outing, too, just to help 
along the health of the little fellows who help sell his 
newspaper, the Cleveland News. That newspaper is an- 
other hobby. He wanted a newspaper, so he bought the 
old World, then, to prevent competition in the afternoon 
service of the Associated Press, he bought the News and 
Herald and the Evening Plain Dealer, joining the three in 
the News. 

That’s the way he goes at things—the whole route each 
time. He inherited the trait—as well as plenty of money 
to help gratify it, from) his father, Charles A. Otis, His 
father headed the big Otis Steel Company, was a director 
and officer of banks and had many business interests. Hi 
son was born in Cleveland July 9, 1868. That makes him 
close to forty-two years old. They have been forty-two 
busy years, filled with broadening interests. He was sent 
to Brooks Military Academy and to Phillips Academy and 
then was graduated from Yale with the Ph. B. degree in 
the class of 1890. He spent a year in the law school of 
Columbia University and then, from 1891 to 1895, engaged 
in the cattle business in the West, taking on more breadth 
in the wide reaches and the broad dealing of that land of 
promise. In 1895 he returned to Cleveland and formed the 
firm of Otis-Hough & Company, with Addison H. Hough, 
his present partner in the brokerage business. The firm 
then was engaged in the iron and steel agency business, 
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but in 1898 was altered to the present business of stock 
and bond buying and selling. 

Meantime he had turned his attention to publishing, and 
became president of Finance Publishing Company, pub- 
lishing Finance. He is a member of the Cleveland and 
New York stock exchanges, a director of the Standard 
Sewing Machine Company and of the advisory board of 
the Citizens’ Savings & Trust Company at Cleveland. 

His hobby for rearing cattle, horses and fancy pet stock 
is given free rein on his big country place, Tannenbaum 
Farm, near Willoughby, in Lake county, adjoining Cuya- 
hoga county. There his week-end parties have included 
many noted figures of the stage, and other walks of life 
than those with which Mr. Otis is connected directly by 
his business. It is on this big farm that he entertains 
the Cleveland newsboys annually on outings lasting sev- 
eral weeks at a time. 

Following his visit to the offices of J. P. Morgan & 
Company Mr. Otis accepted the presidency of the Cuya- 
hoga, insisting when he did so that his acceptance was 
due to assurances from the new owners of the property 
that it would continue to be operated independently. 


Weakness of Pennsylvania Railroad Commission’s Ruling 
on Telephone Contract. 

General manager C. E. Wilson of the Keystone Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., commenting on a recent decision 
of the railroad commission, said: 

“The railroad commission, so I am informed, has no au- 
thority to enforce any finding it may make. It is merely 
an inquisitorial body without executive functions. I admit 
that it has as much jurisdiction over telephone lines as it 
has over railway business. Telephones and telegraphs are 
common carriers, and do a transportation business. The 
commission, therefore, has a right to consider any com- 
plaints made against the conduct of their affairs, but, as I 
have said, it is my impression that it lacks power to enforce 
its decree. The decision commanding telephone companies 
to accept all business offered over their lines is impractica- 
ble and of no effect when considered in connection with an- 
other law governing telephone companies. I refer to the 
statute which prohibits any telephone company from merg- 
ing with a competitor, and directing that the property of 
the offending company shall go to the state as a penalty 
for violation of the act. The commission’s decision would 
put the telephone business in Pennsylvania on a non-com- 
petitive basis. It would make for a flat, non-competitive 
message rate and for general deterioration of the service. 
Suppose we were compelled to connect with the Bell lines 
whenever a customer wished to talk, for instance, to a Bell 
patron in Baltimore. The Bell operator might report “busy’ 
or ‘line out of order’ or anything she pleased until our cus- 
tomer was wearied and decided to try a straight Bell con- 
nection. Then the connection could be made promptly 
and a Keystone patron converted into a Bell customer. We 
have contracts with Independent companies which contain 
a clause providing that they will handle our business ex- 
clusively. We regard this clause as valid in law. The Bell 
has similar contracts.” 


Report Upon Failure of Ceiling in Brighton Exchange, 
New England Telephone and Telegraph Co. 

On the afternoon of Jan. 13, 1910, a collapse occurred in 
the ceiling of the operating room of the Brighton exchange 
of the New England Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
in the Boston and suburban district. A number of opera- 
tors were injured, fortunately with no fatal results. The 
following report of the cause of the accident was made 
to Building Commissioner Everett of Boston by Super- 
vising Inspector Edwin J. Turner: 
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“In company with Inspector Hickey I visited the within 
described building and found it occupied by persons in the 
employ of the New England Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. The building was in a safe condition and well built 
with 16-in. walls of brick which formed curtain walls be- 
tween pilasters of brick. The roof was constructed with a 
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Concrete Ceiling Construction Which Failed, Causing Injury to 
Operators. 


ridge of 8x16 in. hard pine supported on 8-in. cast iron 
columns. Rafters consisted of 3x12 in. and 4x12 in. hard 
pine timbers hung from girder in iron hangers and about 
4 feet distant from each other. The ceiling joists were 
hung from the rafters and consisted of 2x6 in. spruce, sup- 
ported by 2x3 in. spruce and also pieces of boards of va- 
rious widths nailed to the rafters and also to the ceiling 
joists, leaving a space of about 3 feet between the ceiling 
and the roof timbers. The ceiling was made up of 3x34 in. 


channel irons spaced about 12 in. on centers, fastened to. 


the 2x6 in. spruce ceiling joists with galvanized iron 
staples about 2 in. long of % in, wire, with ends of wire 
sheared back from end of staple about % in. The staples 
were set so that each leg of the staple was on opposite 
sides of the channel iron and driven into the edge of the 
2x6 in. spruce, entering said 2x6 in. joists about 34 in. The 


diamond cut mesh was sewed to the channel with wire | 


and upon examination of the same it appeared to have 
retained its strength. The cause of the ceiling falling we 
attribute to the staples failing in that they were not of 
sufficient length.” 

The building had a frontage of 33 ft., a’ rear of 33 ft., 
and depth of 70 ft., was one story in height, with a flat 
asphalt roof. A sketch of the ceiling construction is 
printed herewith. The New England Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company is now going over all its ceiling designs 
which bear a relation to that of the Brighton exchange 
and correcting the construction found unsafe. 


Farmers’ Company to Build New Exchanges in Ohio. 

The Farmers’ Independent Telephone Company, which 
was organized some time ago by farmers in Franklin and 
Fairfield counties, Ohio, with headquarters at Canal Win- 
chester, at its annual meeting held recently decided to ex- 
tend its lines and build several branch exchanges. New 
exchanges will be erected at Groveport and Pickerington 
and toll lines will be extended to Amanda, Carroll and Lan- 
caster. 
outside of the territory covered by the lines of the corpora- 
tion. 


American Union Offices to be Moved to Philadelphia. 


The offices of the American Union Telephone Co. will be 
moved from Harrisburg, Pa. to Philadelphia before the 


middle of March, the Quaker City headquarters being in the 


Lafayette Building, Fifth and Chestnut streets. Only the 
local division office and exchange will be retained in Har- 
risburg. Three of the five floors of the telephone building 
at 227 Federal Square, Harrisburg, will be rented as offices, 
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It was decided to sell no stock of the company — 
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the others being retained for the American Union office and 
exchange. 

Charles West, who succeeded Frank D. Houck as second 
vice-president and general manager of the American Union 
when that company was purchased some time ago by the 
Continental Telephone and Telegraph Co., says the move 
is for business reasons only, and a desire to have the head- 
quarters at a financial center. R 

Harrisburg will be left without an Independent head- 
quarters for the first time since a local Independent line 
was installed there twenty years ago. The local line was 
eventually absorbed by the Cumberland Valley Telephone 
Company, then the United Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany and then by the American Union. 


Sleet Storm Damage. 

The problem of avoiding sleet storm damage is a serious 
one in northern climates. If a company builds too strong 
conditions liable to produce damage may not occur for years, 
and the protection may cost more than it is worth. On 
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Book Review. 

TELEPHONOLOGY, by H. R. Van Deventer, B. S., E. E., 586 
pages, with illustrations. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York. Price, $4. 

This book is written on a new plan, to tell men how the 
parts of a telephone system are made and put together, how 
they work, and why. If one wishes to go farther than 
this, and find out how well particular equipment is living 
up to its possibilities, or why it is not behaving as it should, 
and what must be done to it that it may work again, he 
will be likely to find what he wants in “Telephonology.” 
For its author, Mr. Van Deventer, has selected material to 
help the sort of practical men with whom he has asso- 
ciated during a broad experience in both the manufacturing 
and operating branches, and in the latter among com- 
panies of all sizes, from the largest to the smallest. 

The book starts where the beginner in the equipment 
side of telephony starts: with the elements of electricity, 
electromagnetism, and sound; omits the history of the art, 
and in the second chapter begins a consideration of va- 


Typical Cases of Sleet Damage on Town and Country Leads, Which Occurred Last Year at Sundusky, O. 


the other hand, too light construction invites extensive 
damage. Determining the happy medium requires careful 
analysis of examples of past disaster. 


Rochester, Syracuse & Utica Stock Deposited for Conti- 
nental. 

George R. Fuller, president of the Rochester, Syracuse & 
Utica Telephone Company, announced last week that more 
than enough stock of the company had been deposited with 
the Fidelity Trust Company for the deal with the Conti- 
nental Telephone & Telegraph Company. The actual trans- 
fer is to be made to the Continental this week, that com- 
pany paying $117,000 for 1,950 shares in installments. 


Death of Amos E. Dolbear. 

Amos Emerson Dolbear, who was for more than 30 years 
a professor at Tufts College, died at his home at Medford, 
Mass., on Feb. 23, at the age of 74. His work upon tele- 
phone problems in the early history of the art is generally 
familiar to students of telephony. 


Public Ownership Agitation in British Columbia. 

The telephone question in British Columbia is becoming 
complicated by agitation for government ownership. The 
council of the City of Vancouver has declared its approval 
of the principle of public ownership and operation of the 
telephone system, and has asked the provincial government 
to take into early consideration the acquiring of all tele- 
Phone systems in the provinee. A similar resolution was 
Passed by the council of North Saanich. 


rious classes of equipment actually found in operation today. 
Ringing and talking apparatus of different types is de- 
scribed not merely with relation to construction, but elec- 
trical and mechanical properties are given, with practical 
suggestions on the points which give efficiency and useful 
maintenance hints. The same idea of giving .the infor- 
mation a man will want to use, furnishing ample discus- 
sions of theory without losing the notion of its actual 
bearing on everyday work, is evident in succeeding chap- 
ters which treat in a clear style of magneto, selective and 
lock-out, common battery and automatic systems. 

The chapter on testing telephone parts, largely written 
by Prof. *Arthur Bessey Smith, contains many useful hints 
to the man responsible for purchasing good material. 

Other sections are given over to discussions of batter- 
ies, local and storage; testing outfits and measuring in- 
struments; line and cable construction; harmonic systems; 
composite and phantom circuits; and wireless telephony. 

Of course the telephone art is too large a subject for 
any one book to be a complete exposition of “What is 


‘What in Telephony,’ but if a company purchases it to 


keep in its office, no matter how large or small the sys- 
tem, reference to this book will save its cost in a short 
time; and the individual worker will find that an easy way 
to solve many puzzling problems is to refer to its pages. 
It will smooth out many a hard place for the beginner 
in telephone work, while those who have been longer in 
the business will wonder how the author has found out so 
many of the things which the experienced man has always 
thought he would like to look up and thoroughly under- 
stand. 
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Bell Subsidiaries Merge. 

Papers have been filed with the Secretary of State of 
New Jersey merging some of the subsidiary concerns of 
the Bell telephone system. The Delaware & Atlantic 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, of New York, and the 
Delaware & Atlantic Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
of New Jersey, were merged into one company, to be 
known as the Delaware & Atlantic Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. 

The Northeastern Telegraph & Telephone Company, the 
Hudson River Company and the Seashore Telephone Com- 
pany were merged into the New York Telephone Company. 

The purpose of the mergers is stated to be to reduce the 


number of separate concerns operating under the Bell sys- 


tem. 


Illinois Company Will Build Toll Line. 

General Manager James H. Corcoran of the Rockford 
Home Telephone Company, Rockford, Ill, has announced 
that work will be started at once to connect the lines of 
the Home company with those of neighboring towns. 

Although the company has a line direct to Freeport at 
present it will erect a copper toll line to connect with the 
Independent telephone exchange of that city. Manager L. A. 
Herrick of the Freeport company already has begun work 
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at his end of the line and Mr. Corcoran will hustle the work. 
through from his end with all possible dispatch. The toll line 
between Freeport and Rockford is a paying venture and it is 
the plan of the two companies to try to get a large share of 
the business. 

The new line connecting with the Kirkland exchange 
in DeKalb county gives the Home Telephone Company 
ready access to the exchanges throughout adjacent counties 
to the south. A new line will also be constructed to Belvi- 
dere. 


} 


Improvements will also be made in the switchboard equip- — 


ment, including the installation of a new toll board, and 
the offices will be rearranged. 


Ad Valorem Rating Triples Taxes on Michigan Telephone — 


Companies. 
Michigan corporations taxed under the ad valorem sys- 


. 


tem will pay $4,377,873.24 into the primary school fund © 


this year as compared with $3,929,800.59 last year, the state 
board of assessors having completed the assessment. 
Telephone and telegraph companies were assessed by the 
board for the first time and the valuation placed on these 
properties was $20,948,375, which increases their taxes from 


$148,295.04, the amount paid under the specific tax syste : 


in 1909, to $433,072.30. 


Factory and Sales 


New Installations in Western New York. 

Among the most recent developments in Western New 
York are new common battery Independent telephone ex- 
changes at Nunda, Belfast and Addison. 

The installation at Nunda has just been completed, Bel- 
fast is now being installed and equipment for Addison is 
on the ground and installation work will begin at once. 

Each of these plants is owned by separate companies 
and is backed in each case by local capital. 

Orders for the equipment for all three of these plants 
were awarded the Century Telephone Construction Com- 
pany of Buffalo. The contract for Belfast calls for the 
building of the complete plant, including all outside. con- 
struction. 


A New Test Clip. 

A test clip of a new design and possessing many features 
of merit has just made its appearance. 

Its shape and size are shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. The outer members are made of No. 20 gage 
semi-hard, cold rélled steel. The inner member or spring, 
is blued spring steel with the point of application near the 
jaws. This gives a long leverage which results in a power- 
ful “bite” of lasting strength. The teeth mesh so that when 
applied to any fine wire, a good test contact is made. 

The cord is attached to the clip by threading the bared 


The Universal Test Clip. 


end of the conductor through the small hole in the heel, 
soldering and then pinching the upturned lips down over 
the cord. 
The entire clip is sherardized, thus obtaining a soft gray 
satin finish which takes solder freely and prevents rusting. 
The size is convenient and there are no projecting parts 


to catch on things when coiling up the test wires. 
nose is thin enough so that tests may be made on distribut- 
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ing frames where the terminal punchings are set on 3/16 _ 
inch centers, without “shorting” on adjacent punchings. It 


is said that with these clips on the cords of a test set 
there is no testing for which they will not answer from No. 
22 wire to switchboard or storage battery lugs 5 inch thick. 
In bare wire testing, the side jaws are used and it is said 
the clip cannot be dislodged by the wind. 

This clip, which is known as the Universal Test Clip, is 
manufactured and sold by R. S. Mueller & Company, 414 
Prospect Ave., S. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Johns-Manville Co. Change Location in Chicago and Balti-— 


more. 
Due to fast increasing business, 
Baltimore: branches of the H. W. Johns-Manville Co. have 


outgrown their present quarters, and about March 1st, both | 


will move to new locations, with more room. 

The Chicago branch, now on Randolph street, will move 
to the four-story and basement building at Nos. 
Michigan avenue, located in the block between South Water 
and River streets. With 32,500 square feet of floor space, 
offices, store, and stock rooms will all be under one roof, 
with ample room for all. 
will be carried, thus assuring prompt shipments. 


The Baltimore office, store, and warehouse will be located 
Here the company will have con- | 
siderably more room than before, will keep on hand a large | 


at No 30° Light street. 


stock of J-M products and will be in a much better position 
than ever to give all orders prompt attention. 


Telephone Booth Ventilation. 
Telephone managers who are interested in popularizing 


and improving their systems in such a way as to give them | — 
. . . oak . f 
recognized advantages in their competition for business 


will be glad to learn that a new telephone booth ventilat- 
ing apparatus has been perfected by the B. F. Sturtevant 
Company, manufacturers of fans and blowers at Hyde 


both the Chicago and 


27-29 | 


A full stock of J-M products 
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Park, Mass. It consists of a small noiseless electrically 
driven enclosed multivane fan located on the top of the 
telephone booth which supplies the interior with 50 cubic 
feet of air each minute, the fresh air being blown by the 
fan into one or more booths through diffusers which make 
the flow of air positive but gentle. The air which is forced 
into the closed booth escapes by a patented device where- 
by the sound waves are broken up so that no talking or 
other noise can escape into or from the booth. 

This apparatus is claimed to positively ventilate the 
booths without noise and draft and without any danger of 
sound being transmitted from or to the booths. 

The value of this ventilating device will immediately ap- 
peal to everyone, but it is doubted if people in general ap- 
preciate its real importance, for, while the bad air, sicken- 
ing smell, and excessive temperature in many booths have 
been noted as most disagreeable, the real danger has per- 
haps never occurred to many. 

The average telephone booth contains 40 cubic feet of 
air and as the minimum ventilation prescribed by the Board 
of Health and State Laws is 30 cubic feet of air per min- 
ute for each person, it is readily seen that the air in the 
booth is vitiated in a little over one minute. As telephone 
conversations are seldom less than one minute and often 
range from five minutes up, and the tightly closed booths 
allow practically no air supply, a person using the booth 
must breathe the air over and over again. 

Even this is not the worst feature, for when one consid- 
ers that a person using a booth after someone affected by 

, tuberculosis or 
other diseases 
of the nose, 
throat or 
MBL SaltoNsy yal qel kt 
breathe the 
same air full 
poisoned gas 
and effete or- 
ganic matter 
coming from 
the breath of 
the former user, he realizes to a 
degree the danger incurred. Un- 
thinking people may say this is a 
remote chance, but this danger is 
pretty realistically shown when it 
is learned that statistics show that 
one of every twelve deaths is due 
to tuberculosis alone. 

It is surprising that high class 
hotels and clubs which are so 
careful about the ventilation of 
other parts of their buildings will 
allow guests to suffer not only 
the disagreeableness of hot smell- 
ing telephone booths but also this 
great danger of infection. There 
is hardly a place where ventila- 
tion is more needed for safety 
and comfort, and the day will un- 
doubtedly come when laws will 
compel the ventilating of these 
booths for public safety. Until 
such time, hotels, clubs and busi- 
ness houses would do well to 
see that their booths have proper ventilation. 

The company above mentioned has sets installed in the 
different large cities and will furnish any information de- 
sired. In these days when toll and measured service bus- 
iness is becoming more and more desirable, managers will 


Sturtevant System of Ven- 
tilating Telephone Booths. 
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find that Sturtevant booth ventilators will go a long ways 
toward attracting the public’s patronage. 


‘A Convenient and Durable Switchboard Cord Adjuster, 
Built on a New Principle. 


Switchboard cords are so manufactured as to be from 
a foot to eighteen inches longer than necessary. This is 
to allow for wear on the plug end, which is made with a 
reinforced covering. This covering wears out close to the 
plugs and in time the worn part is cut off. 
The slack in the cord is thus used up 
gradually, according to the wear on tne 
plug end. 

There are few methods in use for taking 
care of the extra length of cord. The one 
in most common use is to make a knotted 
roll of the extra cord near the cord itself. 
This method involves retying the end 
every time the plug end is cut back and 
this operation consumes considerable time. 

A device for taking up the slack without 
tying knots in the cord and providing for 
the letting out of the slack with a minimum 
of time and trouble has just been placed 
on the market. It is made of aluminum, 
about six inches long and one inch wide, 
with two slots running longitudinally its 
entire length and arranged as shown in the 
illustration. The cord, in the form of a 
loop, is laid in the slots and adjusted to 
the proper length by means of the open- 
ings in the partition between the slots. It 
is held in place by the cover, which is at- 
tached by two screws, one at each end. As 
the cord is cut back, the slack is let out by 
changing the cord from one slot opening 
to the other, thus shortening the loop to 
the adjuster. When the slack has all been used, the ad- 
juster is removed and ready for use on another cord. As 
there is practically no wear, it will outlast the switch- 
board. 

Adjusters in normal positions do not interfere with one 
another, and, being made of aluminum, do not add any 
appreciable weight to the cord. 

It is claimed that the initial cost of the device is offset 
by the saving in time and labor in adjusting a cord when 
it is cut back at the plug end. 

The convenience of this simple-cord adjuster, in addition 
to its other good points will appeal to every switchboard 
man. It is manufactured by the Runzel-Lenz Electric 
Manufacturing Company, 1751-1753 .N. Western Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The company now has a Pacific Coast branch at Seattle. 
It is represented there by the Manny-Myers Company, 
which carries a complete stock and is in position to make 
immediate shipments on orders in that section of the coun- 
try. 


The New 
Switchboard 
Cord Adjuster. 
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Harry C. SLemMIN, advertising and sales manager, who is 
helping to make the Stromberg-Carlson Company more and 
more of a power in the business world every day, paid Chi- 
cago a hasty visit last week en route from Rochester to Kan- 
sas City and return. 


F, A. Cornett, formerly advertising manager for the Dean 
Electric Company, of Elyria, O., paid Chicago friends a visit 
last week. He is now with the Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
of Canton, O., and is enthusiastic over the automobile indus- 
try, in which that concern is prominent. 
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The Goehst Insulation Cutter. 

A new tool which will be.welcomed by telephone men 
who have occasion. to remove insulation from wires, has 
been placed on the market by Mathias Klein & Sons, Chi- 
cago, Ill. ; 

It is a novel wire cutting plier known as the Goehst In- 


The Goehst Insulation Cutter. 


sulation Cutter and it is expected to revolutionize the 
method of making wire joints where insulated wire is used. 
It is said that one wireman can take off as much insulation 


Method of Cutting Wire Insulation for Making Joints. 


in the same length of time and do the work much better 
than three wiremen working with jack knives. It is a well- 
known fact that more time is wasted by workmen with dull 
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jack knives in making joints and connecting cut-out cabi- 
nets than on any other part of a wiring installation. 

When cutting insulation for joints, the wire is held in 
the “V” shaped.cutters and the jaws pressed firmly to- 
gether. The insulation is found to be cut at right angles to 


the wire and may then be removed by pressing with the 


flat nose of the pliers. 


The method of slitting duplex wire is 
very simple as shown in the illustrations. 


en By inserting the jaws in the duplex wire 


and drawing the pliers toward the operator, 
the braid is cut as rapidly and as clean as a 
piece of cloth with a pair of sharp scissors. 

The plier is equipped with three sets of 
jaws used for duplex slitting, wire cutting 
and insulation cutting respectively. The 
tool as now manufactured is for use with 
No. 14 rubber 
should there be a sufficient demand it will 
be made for uses with other sizes of wire. 


C. L. Brackett, recently appointed sales 
manager of the St. Louis branch for the 
American Electric Fuse Co., of Muskegon, 
Mich., was for the past seven or eight years 
with the McCord Manufacturing Company 
: of Chicago and Detroit, and was secretary 
of the Gibraltar Manufacturing Company, 
one of the McCord Manufacturing Com- 

pany’s subsidiary concerns. ¢ 
Mr. Brackett has a wide acquaintance, having covered 
the entire United States as special sales representative for 
the McCord Manufacturing Company. His St. Louis ad- 
dress is 1526 Chemical Building, where he will carry a com- 
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Slitting the Insulation on Wire. 


plete stock of all the American Electric Fuse Company’s 
products and will represent that firm exclusively in the 
southwest, making all the southwestern cities. 


covered wire only, but 
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Patented Circuits and Apparatus 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 
H. G. Webster, Chicago, Ill., patent 949,012, Feb, 15 
assigned to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 


In this system the cut-off relay R® has two coils, 4 and 5 


which are both included in the same line conductor when the 
subscriber is calling, so that the line wires need not be bal- 


anced to insure inactivity on the part of this relay until the 
plug is inserted. The line relay R, however, responds. A re- 
tardation coil 14 is included in the line wire 3. Positive bat- 
tery is permanently connected to the top of the jack and nega- 
tive to the sleeve. 

In the cord circuit, the battery has one pole permanently 
connected with the tip and sleeve strands of the cord circuit. 

When the plug is inserted, a surplus of current in winding 5 
actuates relay R® and winding 4 and relay R are short cir- 
cuited. 


MEASURED SERVICE SYSTEM. 
H. D. Stroud, Chicago, Ill., patent 948,979, Feb. 8, 1910, as- 
signed to Stroud International Measured Service Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

In this system, two line conductors in parallel and the earth 
are used to send the call registering impulses. An electro- 
magnet is placed at the exchange and the subscriber momen- 
tarily actuates this magnet. The magnet is then locked by a 
local circuit, and a relay releases it when the plug is inserted. 


TELEPHONE ATTACHMENT. 
W. H. Thompson, Wheeling, W. Va., patent 949,690, Feb. 15, 
1910. 

This patent is designed to provide a means for mounting a 
telegraphone or speech-recording device control apparatus 
directly on the stand of a desk telephone. This control appa- 
ratus is a switching device for throwing the telephone or 
telegraphone into or out of circuit, and contemplates using the 
telephone receiver for listening to the speech-recording device. 


DISINFECTANT MOUTHPIECE. 
E. T. Evans, Westerville, Ohio, patent 947,966, Feb. 1, 1910. 
This invention provides a cylindrical member about the 
mouthpiece near the transmitter front. It comprises a disin- 
fectant receptacle, a porous member for absorbing the disin- 
fecant, and means for positioning said porous member and 
regulating the flow of disinfectant thereinto. 


TELEPHONE SELECTING SYSTEM. 
David W. Jones, Dora, Texas, patent 949,235, Feb. 15, 1910. 
This is a lockout telephone system having a generator at 
the substations operating a circuit-breaking device to send im- 
pulses, and a clock escapement mechanism to control the signal. 
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WIRE CONNECTOR. 

E. Schmidmer, Nuremberg, Germany, patent 947,601, Jan. 25, 
1910, assigned one-half to Bernhard Wilmsen, Philadelphia. 
This connector consists of a tube adapted to receive two 

wires inserted at opposite extremities. The inserted wires 

abut against closed portions of the tube at the extremity 
thereof opposite to that in which the wire is inserted. The 
tube and inserted wires are then twisted in the usual manner. 


ANTISEPTIC MOUTHPIECE ATTACHMENT. 
O. H. Savage, New York, N. Y., patent 949,159, Feb. 15, 1910, 
assigned to Oakville Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
This device consists of a circular ring carrying disinfectant 
adapted for attachment to the flaring end of the mouthpiece. 


TRANSMISSION SYSTEM. 

O. T. Lademan, Milwaukee, Wis., patent 949,187, Feb. 15, 1910, 
assigned to Railway Telephone & Electric Co., Chicago, III. 
This system is designed for railway use and contemplates a 

plurality of bridged telephones having receivers whose im- 

pedance is less in proportion to the distance they are away 

from the central station. 


WIRELESS TELEPHONE TRANSMITTER. 

A. A. Jahnke, San Francisco, Cal., patent 948,609, Feb. 8, 1910, 
assigned one-half to S. C. Tate, San Francisco, Cal. 
‘This transmitter has a carbon or carborundum chamber 
enclosed by a porous wall of lava or mineral talc, about which 
is a receptacle containing a volatile liquid such as alcohol. 
When the diaphragm is actuated, the carbon granules are 
pressed together and their resistance is diminished. They heat, 
and thereby insure the vaporization of the liquid to corre- 
spondingly increase the transmitter current-carrying capacity. 


MULTIPLE-STATION TELEPHONE LINE. 
A. J. Farmer, Detroit, Mich., patent 949,530, Feb. 15, 1910. 
This lockout system does not use step-by-step devices but 
instead, as the call for a given station is being sent out, con- 
nects one interstation line branch to the preceding one, thus. 
completing the circuit until the proper station is reached. 


AUXILIARY SIGNALING APPARATUS. 
C. S$. Winston, Chicago, patent 947,320, Jan. 25, 1910. 
signed to Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Co. 
This system is designed to permit of sending watchmen’s 
reports, fire alarm signals, etc., to the central office. The ap- 
paratus consists of segmental wheels which when rotated, send 
impulses over the line wires by intermittently closing the cir- 
cuit at the substation. The line relay has an extra armature. 
Whenever the impulses are sent over the line, a-circuit is es- 
tablished through a magnet which thereby permits the stylus 
fastened to its armature to record the impulses upon a tape. 
A mechanism continually draws the tape over a wheel and 
across the point of the stylus. 
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TELEPHONE SELECTING APPARATUS. 

C. E. Nicholas, Columbus, O., and W. G. Rich, Rochester, 
N. Y., patent 949,378, Feb. 15, 1910, assigned to 
Nicholas Telephone Selector Co., Rochester. 

This step-by-step system has a main circuit, an instrument 
circuit and contacts therein, one of which is movable’ relatively 
to the other, and means for disengaging them. A controller 
normally holds the contacts in engagement. There is also 
provided a magnet for operating the controller in one direc- 
tion to release the contacts, and a device on the controller for 

subsequently closing the contacts thus released. 


Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state. 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 


PERSONAL. 


J. J. CARTY, chief engineer of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, who has been in the hospital for some 
weeks recently, having undergone an’ operation, now seems to 
be thoroughly restored to health. 


MR. E. G. TILLOTSON, chairman of the board of directors, 
Cuyahoga Telephone Company, Cleveland, O., has been elected 
second vice-president of the Guarantee Title & Trust Company, 
to assume executive charge of the mortgage loan department, 
at a meeting of the recently re-elected directors of the company. 
Mr. Tillotson has been a director for some years. 


OBITUARY. 


MR. A. H. AVERILL, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, a prominent 
banker, and at one time a heavy investor in and developer of 
telephone properties, is dead. Mrs. Averill’s death occurred with- 
in twenty-four hours of that of her husband. 


M. G. MILLER, of Olathe, Kan., and for some years president 
of the Second Congressional District Association of Independent 
Telephone Companies, died on January 26 at his home. Mr. 
Miller will be greatly missed by the companies with whom he had 
dealings on account of his effective work with them, as well as 
his admirable qualities aS a man. 


NEW COMPANIES. 


DUBUQUE, IA.—The secretary of state has filed the articles 
of incorporation of the Rose Valley Telephone Company, capital 
stock $10,000. 


WREN HILL, IA.—The Wren Hill Telephone Company has 
been incorporated by John Nonnon, S. D. Grey, J. S. Carson, M. 
C. Foster, Frank Fox and John Brinegar. 


HELENA, MONT.—Articles of incorporation have been-filed by 
the Deerfield Mutual Telephone Company of Deerfield, Montana. 
The company has a capital stock of $12,000, and the directors are 
M. A. Johnson, C. M. Huffine and Charles Cook. The certificate 
was sent to O. W. Belden, Lewistown, Mont. 


FREEVILLE, N. Y.—The Freeville Telephone Company is the 
name of a new company organized by F. Skilling, F. E. Brown, 
EK. T. Brown and A, A. Sager. 


FOUNTAIN SPRINGS, PA.—The Fountain Springs Telephone 
Company was organized and officers were elected. C. Alex Seit- 
zinger is president; and Thos. Richards, treasurer. The company 
is capitalized at $5,000, and will connect its lines with those of 
the American Union Telephone Company, at Reading. The tele- 
phone lines of the new company will reach out to all farms and 
residents between Fountain Springs and Frackville, and west- 
ward to Gordon. 

PENNHALL, PA. (CENTER CO.)—The PennHall Rural Tele- 
‘phone Company has been incorporated by W. P. Hosterman, Per- 
cival Tharp, Frank Fisher, and W. A. Neese of Spring Mills, P.a 
J. Calvin Meyer, Bellefontaine, is attorney. The company is cap- 
italized at $1,500. H. B. Hering, Spring Mills is treasurer. 

BELLE FOURCHE, 8S. D.—The Belle Fourche and Northern 
Telephone Company is the name of a new company incorporated 
in South Dakota with a capital stock of $60,000. The incorpor- 
ators are: J. W. Smith, W. L. Barbour, A. T. Moore, Joseph and 
D. Scott. 

KENNEBEC, S. D.—R. E. Brown, C, C. Brown’ and A. C. 
Hanson are the incorporators of the Kennebec Telephone Com- 
pany with a capital of $5,000. 

FLORESVILLE, TEX.—The Floresville Rural Telephone Com- 
pany was organized and incorporated with a capital stock of 
$6,000, by John W. Wood, W. A. Scott, S. K. Franklin and others. 


CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS.—The Citizens Telephone Company 
has been organized at Chetek, near Chippewa Falls, with a cap- 
ital stock of $5,000, The company will purchase the present sys- 
tem and install a modern exchange. Connection will be made 
with Chippewa Falls, Hau Claire and Bloomer. 

NEW RICHMOND, WIS.—The St. Croix Telephone Company, 
with a capital stock of $25,000 has been incorporated by John J. 
Padden, Andrew Tobin and L. A. Baker. 

WINNIPEG, MAN., CAN.—Steps are being taken to organize a 
rural telephone company under the provincial act to construct 
a telephone line from Saskatoon, Sask., to Kalida Plains. The 
proposed line will be about ten miles long. H. B. Donay, Kalida 
Plains is the principal party interested in the movement. 

PRINCE ALBERT, SASK., CAN.—The Farmers of the Colles- 
ton District, of which Geo. Ried is one of the principal parties 
interested, are endeavoring to organize a rural telephone com- 
pany. 


FINANCIAL. 


KANKAKER, ILL.—At the semi-annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Independent Telephone Company a 2% per cent 
interest on bonds of the company was ordered paid. The report 
of the manager showed a very substantial gain in the number of 
telephones since the meeting held last August, about 150 tele- — 
phones having been installed. 4 


MASON CITY, ILL.—A 10 per cent dividend has been declared 
by the Mason City Telephone & Telegraph Company, on a capital- 
ization of $7,500. J. F. Culp and H. F. Reason were elected as 
directors at the same meeting. The company is in a very pros- 
perous condition, 


PONTIAC, ILL.—At a meeting of the stockholders of the Au- 
tomatic Home Telephone Company the members decided to in- 
crease its capital stock from $200,000 to $310,000, for the purpose 
of securing funds for the improvement of its system. 


SULLIVAN, IND.—The Merchants Local Telephone Coumanl 
has secured a franchise from the city council. The company was 
organized as a result of the Sullivan Telephone Company increas- 
ing the price for service. The new company declare its purpose 
of building an opposition system. 


HYDEN, KY.—The Hyden Telephone Company has increased 
its capital stock from $3,000 to $5,000 and will use the money 
to improve the lines, also building some extensions. A line will 
be built connecting London, a distance of 40 miles. W. S. 
Wooten is manager of this company. # 


SEWARD, NEBR.—The Seward County Telephone Company 
held its annual meeting recently, and reports showed that the 
company did about $24,000 worth of business the past year. A 
dividend of 12 per cent was declared, and 4 per cent was set aside 
for maintenance fund. 

NEW BREMEN, OHIO.—The New Bremen Telephone Company 
has increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $20,000. 

EAST HANOVER, PA.—The East Hanover Telephone Company, 
which was incorporated but a little over two years ago, has de- 
clared its regular semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent, This com- 
pany has met with good success since its incorporation, and is 
fast spreading out over the surrounding country. 

EAU CLAIRE, WIS.—The capital stock of the Hau Claire Cote 
ty Telephone Company has been increased from $5,000 to $10,000. 

MAYVILLE, WIS.—The Mayville Telephone Company has filed 
an amendment to its charter increasing its capital stock from 
$24,000 to $60,000. 

OCONTO, WIS.—An amendment has been filed to the charter 
of the Farmers’ Telephone Company increasing its capital stock 
to $20,000. Lines will be built to Pensaukee, Abrams, Stiles and 
Little River within the near future. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—The Little Rock Telephone Company 
has received orders from the superintendent of Public Works to 
install new poles along certain streets in the city, where it is said 
the poles are badly decayed. 

LOGANSPORT, IND.—The Panhandle Railroad Company is 
preparing to install an up-to-date telephone system, which will 
be cennected with the city telephone lines, and telephones will 
be installed in every office of the local division. 

CLEARSPRING, IND., (Owen Township).—The Mutual Tele- 
phone Company has ordered equipment for the building of a new 
line within the next few weeks. 


TOPEKA, IND.—The Northern Indiana and Southern Michigan 
Telegraph, Telephone and Cable Company is having installed a 
complete metallic telephone system to take the place of its for- 
mer system. F. C. Morrill of La Grange has charge of the work. 

JUBILEE, IA.—The Farmers’ Telephone Company of Jessup, 
the Laporte Public Utility Co., of Laporte, and the Farmers Tel- — 
ephone Company of Laporte, have installed a union switchboard 
at Jubilee. ; 

OSBORNE, KAN.—The Osborne-Cheyenne Telephone Company 
at a recent meeting of the directors and stockholders made some 
arrangements for new construction work and improvements that 
are to be made to -the system. It is probable that a new 
switchboard will be installed. ‘ 

JEPTHA, KY.—R. M. Davis and F,. B. Darwin are making 
arrangements to install a telephone system in this town, besides 
Luilding country lines in the territory surrounding. R. M. Davis, 
ot Jeptha, is directly interested in the securing of material, etc. 

MIDDLESBORO, KY.—The Kentucky-Tennessee Telephone 
Sompany, incorporated a short time ago, has commenced con- 
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struction of a copper trunk line from this city to Knoxville, via 
fLhaFollette. The new company is practically a subsidiary of the 
Middlesboro Home Telephone Company and was established with 
a view to securing direct Independent long distance connection 
between this city and Knoxville, instead of reaching Knoxville in 
relays. 


_ BRITTON, OKLA.—Stockholders of the company organized a 
short time ago for the purpose of erecting a permanent telephone 
exchange for the Britton and Rural Telephone Company is mak- 
ing a move to have its capital stock increased from $3,000, the 
amount named in the charter, to $13,000. With this money the 
company contemplates erecting a three stroy brick building. The 
principal stockholders of the company are G. E, Crawford, Dr. 
B. F. Stewart and J. W. Brown. 


PITTSBURG, PA.—A telephone system connecting all the City 
departments, so as to be independent from the telephone service 
of operating companies is to be installed. It is expected that the 
system will be in operation by the 1st of April. 


DALLAS, TEX.—It is reported by J. C. Casler, president of 
the Dallas Telephone Company, now engaged in establishing and 
constructing a system in Dallas, that the present plans are that 
the system be in operation by the spring of 1911. The ex- 
change building is being erected at Harwood and Jackson streets, 
ana an ultimate patronage of 35,000 connections is being ar- 
ranged for. 

YOAKUM, TEX.—Work has been commenced on an Independ- 
. ent line connecting Yoakum and Stratton, and from there to go 
to Terryville. A double line will be installed from Yoakum to 
Barnes Prairie, and at that place they will divide, one going to 
Terryville, and the other to Stratton. J. Rush, W. K. Mathews, 
and W. E. Garrett are the principal promoters of the enterprise. 


WATERVILLE, WASH.—The Farmers Telephone Company will 
materially improve its lines during the Spring. New poles will be 
placed, and more lines strung. 


BELOIT, WIS.—At the annual meeting of the Beloit Telephone 
Company, plans were discussed for the opening of:a new tele- 
phone line in this place. 


BRULE, WIS.—Owners of the new Brule Telephone Company, 
hamely, T. W. Jay, A. J. Webster and Henry Denny, are rap- 
idly installing a system in this vicinity. It is the intention of 
the company to latter run a line up the river and make con- 
nections with the various club houses between this place and 
Grand Island Lodge. 


ELECTIONS. 


MULBERRY, ARK.—The Blue Ball and Gravelly Telephone 
Company at its recent meeting elected B. F. Starrt, president; J. 
R. Wilson, secretary, and J. F. Price, treasurer. 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—Stockholders of the Louisville (Ky.) 
Home Telephone Company, incorporated in Delaware, met in Wil- 
mington and elected officers. Judge John M. Lossing, Walton, 
Ky., M. S. Keith, Cincinnati, Ohio; Darwin W. Johnson, William 
A, Coleman, J. D. Powers and George N. Boone, Louisville; A. B. 
Rouse, P. M. Witt, Newport, Ky., C. M. Knofel, New Albany, 
Ind., and John G. Gray, Wilmington, are the directors. 


BARDOLPH, ILL.—Benjamin Rogers was elected president of 
the Bardolph-Bushnell Telephone Company at an adjourned meet- 
ing held recently. Other officers elected were, vice-president, C. 
A. Swanson; secretary, Claude Pontifex; and treasurer, John Bes- 
sing. 

DANVILLE, ILL.—The election of officers of the Vermillion 
County Telephone Company held at Danville, resulted as follows: 
President and general manager, J. H. Davis; vice-president, C. 
H. Rottger; secretary, G. M, McDowell and treasurer, L. D. Gass. 


BOONH, IA.—The annual directors’ meeting of the Peoples Tel- 
ephone Company was held in Madrid a short time ago, and the 
following officers were elected: President, J. S. Kenison; vice- 
president, C. D. Bosworth; treasurer, Oscar Oakleaf; secretary 
and general manager, H. C. Graves. 


CRYSTAL, MICH.—L. R. Philips, Carson City, was elected 
president of the Crystal Telephone Company; J. S. Lechner, vice- 
president; J. C, Deyoe, secretary; J. M. Lascelle, treasurer, all of 
Crystal; Carl Bavey, Carson City; J. H. Elliott, Crystal, L. Bar- 
ber, Stanton No. 2, directors, at the recent meeting held by the 
stockholders. 


COEYMANS HOLLOW, N. Y.—The Rural Home Telephone 
Company held its annual meeting and the following directors were 
elected: A. D. Briggs, S. Tompkins, H. Shear, Lindsey Greenel, 
Alden Nodine, Jeff Powell, and E. S. Palmer. A. D. Briggs was 
chosen president; Jefferson Powell, vice-president; E. S. Palmer, 
Secretary, and S. Tompkins, treasurer. 
of the company. 


BEACH, N. D.—Members elected to the board of direcotrs by 
the stockholders of the Golden Valley Telephone Company are 
J, P. Smith, A. L, Arnold, H. L. Wheeldon, C. BH. Barber and E. 
BE. Mikkelson. The directors elected J. P. Smith, president; H. 
E. Mikkelson, vice-president; A. L. Arnold, secretary and treas- 
urer. A special meeting will be held later to discuss the advis- 
ability of increasing the capital stock to $50,000. The compnay 
proposes to extend its lines 300 miles during the present year. 


CROOKSVILLE, OHIO.—The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Crooksville Telephone Company was held a short time 
ago, and plans discussed and officers elected for the ensuing year. 
J. B. Rhodes of Zanesville was chosen president; T. F. Wilson, 
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vice-president; William Harris, secretary; and J. L. Bennett, 
treasurer. The above and S. R. Souders, H. Southard, and H. A. 
Skidmore, are the directors of the company. : 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MINONK, IL1L.—An indeterminate franchise has been granted 
to S. C. Kipp Telephone Company by the City Council. The Kipp 
company intends erecting a new telephone building, to be of con- 
crete and thoroughly fire proof, at a cost of $20,000. A switch- 
board, at a cost of $5,000, has already been contracted for. 


MT. AUBURN, ILL. Wm. J. Finch, of this place, has sold 100 
shares of stock in the Macoupin Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany of Carlinville for $7,000 te H. C. Wargensted. 


MT. PULASKI, ILL.—A private telephone line was erected by 
the Illinois Central Railroad from the Water works to the Illinois 
Central pumping station. 


ANTHONY, KAN.—George W. Ball, manager of the Independ- 
ent Telephone Company, was called away from his duties for a 
short time by the illness and death of his father. 

ATCHISON, KANS.—The Mutual telephone companies of Atch- 
ison and Leavenworth counties are getting out a combination di- 
rectory comprising about 3,000 subscribers. The Mutual tele- 
phone company at Lansing, which is included in this combine, will 
soon extend its lines to Valley Falls. 


BURTONVILLE, KY.—In order to fill a long felt want of the 
people in the section of Lewis County, the Burtonville-Evenlapia 
Telephone Company was organized with W. B. Propper as pres- 
ident, The system is now in working order. 


DETROIT, MICH.—Representatives of the Home Telephone 
Company of Detroit recently appeared before the State Board of 
Assessors and asked io have an assessment reduced from $1,900,- 
000 to $1,000,000, pleading that the assessed valuation is greatly 
in excess of its real value. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—A decision handed down by the Court of 
Appeals in the case of the People against Benj. Rosenthal, a junk 
dealer, resulted in Mr. Rosenthal’s penalty of serving two months 
in the penitentiary, and paying a fine of $250, for having received 
180 pounds of copper wire stolen from the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany. 

NEWPORT, ORE.—The Home Telephone Company has com- 
pleted arrangements for taking over the line of the Yaquina 
Bay Mutual Telephone Company of Lincoln county, which extends 
over the greater part of the county. Extensions will soon be 
made to the lines from Corvallis to Newport, and a new switch- 
board will be installed at Newport. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA.—The Cumberland Valley Railroad is 
another one of the many railroad companies throughout the 
country to see the value of telephones for train dispatching, and 
it will not be long before a complete system will be installed on 
this company’s lines between Winchester and Harrisburg. It is 
estimated the cost of construction and installation will reach 
$15,000. 

AUSTIN, TEX.—Harry L. Shearer, of San Antonio, was elec- 
trocuted on February 7th, when his foot came in contact with a 
primary light wire of the city. He was working as a lineman 
for the Southwestern Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


MEXIA, TEX.—A. B. Foster, president of the Central Texas 
Telephon Company, of Teague, has been looking over the prop- 
erty of the Mexia Telephone Companp with a view to purchas- 
ing. same. 

RUTLAND, VT.—The village of Northfield has an Independ- 
ent telephone company giving service to 210 subscribers. The 
company has built its system and kept everything in good order, 
and within the past year paid off all its indebtedness, besides 
voting a dividend of 5 per cent to its stockholders. This looks 
like a good record for a company operating in a small place. 

TOPPENISH, WASH.—The Yakima Valley Telephone Company 
has increased its capital stock, and will soon move into new quar- 
ters. It is estimated that within the next 90 days over 100 tele- 
phones will be installed, judging from the rate orders are being 
taken by the company. 

EAU CLAIRE, WIS.-—Mr. C. Silkworth who is at the head of 
five rural telephone systems in this vicinity reports that the bus- 
iness is very good all round, and that the lines are being gen- 
erally extended, 

NEW RICHMOND, WIS.—Stockholders of a new telephone 
company which is being organized, to be known as the St. Croix 
Valley Telephone Company, met recently and the organization 
of the company was carried as far as possible. It was decided 
to capitalize the company at $25,000, which will be subscribed 
for by local men. A committee consisting of M. P. MeNally, A. 
Tobin and J. J. Paddin was appointed to perfect the organiza- 
tion. 

GUANAJUATO, MEXICO.—A syndicate composed of George 
W. Bryant, Jose Bustamente and Nemecio Ponce, all of Guana- 
juato, has obtained a concession from the government of this 
state for the construction of an extensive system of telephone 
lines in this state, and the establishment of local exchanges in 
Guanajuato and other towns. 


UNDERGROUND. 


SAN JOSE, CAL.—The wires of the Pacific Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Company in the northern and southern parts of the city 
are being placed in underground conduit by the company, 


Out of the Mail Bag 


The old world statesman who said “Never write a letter and 
never destroy one” was considered a wise fish in his day. The 
first part of his motto would hardly be practicable in these 
modern times, but his second suggestion still holds good. 
Necessity compels every business house to preserve its corre- 
spondence, which makes trade for those engaged in the manu- 
facture of letter files. 

Uncle Sam’s letter carriers have brought TELEPHONY an un- 
usual number of gratifying letters from its subscribers lately. 
We say “gratifying” because they prove that the paper we are 
making is liked by telephone men, and it is human nature to 
feel a glow of satisfaction when one’s honest efforts to “boost 
the game” are appreciated. That’s why we call the letters 
gratifying. 

Writing from Camas, Wash., H. S. Parker, manager of the 
Camas Telephone & Electric Company, says: “Attached here- 
to please find draft for my subscription for 1910. I could get 
along with almost anything in my office better than I could 
get along without TrELepHony. I have taken TELEPHONY for 
three years and have saved every copy. I would not take ten 
times what they cost me.” 

If other exchange managers would follow Mr. Parker’s ex- 
ample—and we know that many of them do—they would find 
it pays, as reference to TELEPHONY’s pages would save them a 
great deal many times during the year. 

L. C. Griffiths, engineer for the Central Home Telephone 
Company, of Louisville, Ky., in renewing his subscription, adds 
the following: “TELEPHONY has been a great deal of help to 
me during the past two years, and I feel that I would be un- 
able to offer any suggestion at this time that, if put into effect, 
would make the paper a better one.” 

H. P. Land, of Waterford, Canada, writes: “Enclosed please 
find draft for my subscription to TELtEPHONy for another year. 
I appreciate your paper very much and don’t want to miss a 
copy.” 

Needless to state, our Canadian friend has taken the first and 
most important precaution to insure him getting every copy— 
namely, the enclosing of a draft. So long as the mails carry 
back and forth between Canada and “the States,” Brother Land 
will continue to get the best telephone paper published. 

They (the letters) come from far and wide. Here’s 
from Mayfield, Cal.: 

“Enclosed find money order for my renewal. This makes 
the tenth time I have mailed you my remittance. My first was 
for Volume 2, No. 1, and I hope to continue to do so for as 
many years to come, as each year TELEPHONY gets better. 
Thanking you, as an old subscriber, I beg to remain, yours 
respectfully, G. A. Fairfield.” 

We hope you get your hope, Mr. Fairfield, and that ten 
years more of TELEPHONY will find you as well pleased as now. 
No wonder California is a great state when peopled by men of 
such good judgment. 

Harry M. Salinas, assistant wire chief of the Inter-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Company at Trenton, N. J., writes: 
“Please find enclosed money order for renewal of my subscrip- 
tion to TELEPHONY. It’s the best telephone magazine I have 
ever read.” 

Up in North Dakota is a flourishing little city called New 
Rockford. Henry W. Wilson is the proprietor of the local tele- 
phone company and under date of February 14 he 
“Enclosed find check for TELEPHONY for the year 1910. 
have sent same sooner, but have been busy moving the ex- 
change into a new building. We have put up 2,500 feet of 
cable and been very busy, but could not keep house without 
TELEPHONY. I think it necessary for every telephone manager 
to take your paper, or some other good telephone paper. If he 
does not, he is a back number.” 


one 


writes: 
IT would 
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‘help us more. 


“And you can lay to that,’ as old Silver says in Treasure 
Island. The man nowadays who wants to keep abreast of the 
times must read a paper devoted to his particular business. In 
no industry is this quite so true as in the telephone industry. 
TELEPHONY constantly tries to help the men in the game, and 
these exhibits from the mail bag prove that we are succeeding. 

Here’s another old subscriber—W. H. Fisher, of Blandins- 
ville, Ill. He writes: “Enclosed find check to renew my sub- 
scription. I think I have every number since you began pub- 


lishing TELEPHONY. Possibly not more than one or two copies — 
_ missing. I like it first rate. Independent telephony has come to 


stay.” 

We wonder if W. H. is any kin to E. B., the pioneer Inde- 
pendent of Michigan? His closing words sound that way, 
don’t they? 

Listen to laconic Logue: 
do without TELEPHONY.” 
burg, Pa. 

And here’s one from a Bell man. We won’t give his name, 
but he is the main works in one of the big cities on the Pacific 
coast. He says: “I wish to express my hearty appreciation of 
your publication, and am pleased to remain a subscriber.” 

Another Bell man, a wire chief in the East, in a letter 
renewing his subscription says: “I greatly enjoy reading your 
‘Practical Letters, “Queries from the Field,’ etc., in TELEPHONY. 
I have had eleven years of practical work, starting in as a 


“TELEPHONY, c’k enclosed. Can’t 
(Signed) H. A. Logue, Chambers- 


‘ground hog,’ but am not one of those fellows who think they ~~ 


know it all. I gain new ideas and information from your 
paper every week. I have to smile sometimes at the way in 
which you uphold the Independents and pile it on to the Bell.” 

We are glad it makes you smile, neighbor. The men higher 
up in the Bell organization don’t take such a humorous view 
of it, but, like you, they obtain new ideas and information from 
TELEPHONY every week. And they read it, too, for, as Wilson 
of North Dakota points out, every telephone man who is not a 
back number reads it. 

What’s the matter with Kansas? Not a thing. H. B. Rob- 
erts is the manager of the Dresden Telephone Company, of 
Dresden, Kan., and in the letter remitting for another year’s 
subscription breezily says: “We enjoy TELEPHONY fine and 
dandy. We need it in our business.” 

C. J. Ruch, owner and manager of the Haviland (Kansas) 
Telephone Exchange, writes: “Enclosed please find check to 
cover another year’s subscription. I surely enjoy getting your 
paper. It is a great help to me.” : 

The big Shield on Mr. Ruch’s letterhead shows that he 
is a true blue Independent. 


Charles F. Kirst, manager of the Two Rivers (Wis.) Tele- 
phone Company, writes: “Enclosed find check for another 
year’s subscription to TELEPHONY. We think the journal very 
good, but if you would pay a little more attention to the 
‘positions wanted’ and the want column in general it would 
Otherwise I think TrELepHony one of the best 
telephone journals published, and we always wait for it to 
come. Wishing you a prosperous new year, we remain,” etc. 

“T enclose check in payment of our subscription to January 1, 


1911,” writes J. R. Adams, secretary of the Arenac Telephone — 
’ Company, of Sterling, Mich . “TrLepHony is a welcome visitor 


at our office.” 

Right here we want to say that is what we are trying to 
make TELEPHONY—a welcome visitor at the office of every In- 
dependent telephone exchange in the country. Not a visitor 
that lies on the table in its original package for several days 
and is then chucked into the waste basket or used to kindle 
the fire, but a useful, helpful journal that will repay the reader 
every week for a careful study of its pages. 

L. J. Lawrence is president and general manager of the 
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TELEPHONY so many years. 


North State Telephone Company at Murfreesboro, N. C., oper- 
ating exchanges at six cities in that portion of the state. In 
renewing his subscription Mr. Lawrence adds: “TELEPHONY 
is doing a valuable work.” 

We are glad to report that the Independent telephone indus- 
try is growing rapidly south of Mason and Dixon’s line, and 
that our number of subscribers in the South is increasing 
accordingly. 

Here’s a man who renews his subscription for a very good 
reason. He is connected with the Lisbon Telephone Company, 
of Lisbon, Ia. His letter follows: “Enclosed please find post 
office order for my renewal to TELEPHONY. I think it the 
journal all telephone men should have. -I like it, and that’s the 
reason I renew. Yours very truly, Amos K. Zalesky.” 

Another letter from Iowa pleases us because it mentions by 
name one of TELEPHONY’s valued contributors, J. C. Kelsey, 
whose virile essays on financial topics are, we believe, the best 
things that have appeared in a telephone journal in many years. 
S. E. Clapp, of the Adel exchange of the Hawkeye Telephone 
Company, writes: “I enclose you herewith a check for sub- 
scription to TELEPHONY for 1910. I cannot keep shop very well 
without it, and am pleased to note that Mr.Kelsey is again in 
the harness. Please send me index for Vol. 17,” etc., etc. 

W. F. Curtis, of Greenfield, Ind., wire chief of the South 
Morrison Telephone Company, writes: “I have been a sub- 
seriber of the American Telephone Journal since 1903, and 
until the merger of that magazine with TELEPHONY, and am of 
course a subscriber to TELEPHONY. I have gained much val- 
uable knowledge from its pages. I am glad to say that I have 
reaped much helpful information from your magazine. I have 
filed away every copy, and would like the indexes for the last 
two volumes.” 

From far Nova Scotia comes a similar letter, signed by R. 
R. Groggett, of Springhill, who explains his failure to renew 
before by saying that a strike had thrown upon him the bur- 
den of superintending the electric light plant of that city as 
well as the telephone system. “I have had to do the best I 
could do,” he writes, “running the electric light plant by night, 
and looking after the telephones and signal service by day. I 
have not time now, nor could I at any time, express my appre- 
ciation of your valuable paper. There is no question of it 
being the foremost of its kind in America, and I have 
no doubt in Britain as well. Thanking you for past favors and 
wishing you every success, I am,” etc. 

This with apologies to the Hon. Leland Hume, the high chief 
roarer of the Cumberland Bell! We won’t give the name of 
the writer, nor even his town, for Hume might raise his sal- 
ary—or scalp—if he found one'of his employes had taken 
The letter, which is from a Cum- 
berland local manager, follows: ‘Enclosed find my check 
for TELEPHONY for 1910. I think I am one of your oldest sub- 
Sscribers, as I am one of those who assisted in starting 
TELEPHONY when the price was 50 cents a year ten years ago. 
I like your paper very much even if you do pitch into the Bell 
pretty hard sometimes. I like the ‘Practical Letters,’ as 
they help one materially.” i 

TELEPHONY likes the following letter because it gives us a hint 
how to make the paper more helpful.. J. E. Weisenbarger, of 
Greenville, O., writes: “Enclosed find money order for an- 
other year’s subscription to TrELEPHoNy. I appreciate the ‘Prac- 
tical Letters’ and articles most, and believe it would increase 
the value of the paper to the small operator by extending this 
department.” 

All right. We are willing and anxious to enlarge the “Prac- 
tical Letters” department and hope that everybody who has 
any suggestions or ideas to offer will send them in. We are 
here to pass ’em along. 

Vernon Cornell, of Union, N. Y., sends in his renewal for 
1910 and adds this postscript: “I have been well pleased with 
your paper in the past, ard trust I will be in future.” 
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So do we. In fact, we will be disappointed if our readers 
don’t like TELEPHONY even better than ever before. If you 
do, let us know. If you don’t, write us about it. In short, 
write us anyway. We want to know how near we come to the 
bull’s eye and also how far we miss it. Only by comparison 
can there come any real improvement. 

B. L. Jones, of Oregon, Wis., slips his check in an envelope 
with this brief but to the point comment: “Here’s my renewal 
to TELEPHONY for 1910. It’s sure there with the goods.” 

For these few kind words much thanks. 

Another Wisconsin man, connected with the Mt. Horeb In- 
dependent Telephone Company, writes: “Enclosed find check 
for another year’s subscription to TELEPHONY. It’s a valuable 
asset to any telephone man who is interested in his avoca- 
tion.” 

Which is a good way of putting it, too, for we admit that 
TELEPHONY is of no use to the man who doesn’t care about 
keeping up-to-date in his work. But is there any such man? 
Not that you could notice—at least in the Independent 
telephone business. 

Down at Gravette, Ark., is the Potter Telephone Company, 
a thriving Independent concern, of which J. I. Potter is the 
manager. You may know it is an Independent company by 
the “Shield” on the letterhead. Under date of February 7, 
Mr. Potter sends a draft for his 1910 subscription, as he says, 
“to the best telephone journal in country.” 

And, by way of reciprocating, TELEPHONY thanks all its 
well wishers and assures them that no effort will be spared to 
make the paper still better, and more helpful in the years to 


come, 
—___¢——————___. 


Bell Treatment of Connecting Farmers’ Lines Declared 
Unreasonable. 


Poor service to patrons of connecting lines is the charge 
brought against the Northwestern Telephone Exchange 
Company by Ole Nygaard in an open letter to the Fergus 
Falls, Minnesota, Journal. He speaks from personal ob- 
servation, and says: 

“Mr. Wainman (of the Bell company) states that the 
Northwestern Co. connects at present with the Park Region 
Co. at Underwood... That is true as far as it goes. But 
what service does it do both to farmers and citizens of 
Fergus Falls? I desire to state for the information of Mr. 
Wainman some of my own experience with that connec- 
tion. While I was on the farm I had a telephone in my 
house as I was a shareholder in the Park Region Co. My 
wife was ill in the hospital here at Fergus and I had oc- 
casion frequently to telephone to her, besides other busi- 
ness here at Fergus. But in the majority of times got the 
answer ‘Can’t connect.’ Finally I decided to move into 
Fergus to live permanently and installed one of your tele- 
phones with the intention in some way to get communication 
with my farm and direct my business in and around Dalton, 
but found to my disappointment it was next to impossible 
to send a message, besides not counting the expense, and 
I ordered the telephone taken away and it will be a time 
before the company will have a chance to squeeze money 
out of me for their poor service.” 


Honor Shown a Telephone Pioneer. 

At the inauguration, the 7th of December, of the new 
Stockholm High School in Sweden, a very important educa- 
tional institution, eight honorary doctors were promoted, all 
being well-known scientists throughout Europe. 

At the close of the festivity, it was made known that also 
Mr. L. M. Ericsson, founder of the well-known telephone 
manufacturing companies of the same name and a leader in the 
development of many operating companies, had been intended 
to be promoted, but Mr. Ericsson had declined the distinc- 
tion which was offered him. 


In the Rural Line Districts 


C. W. Sutton now has charge of the telephone switch and 
will also have in a stock of groceries in a few days.—Gray 
County Letter in Fowler (Kan.) Gazette. 


A special telephone meeting was called for the purpose of 
disposing of Burts telephone and make preparations for run- 
ning another wire out from Galva to accommodate the neigh- 
bors that have no telephone. You outsiders have a good chance 
now. Why don’t you push it?—Good Hope Correspondence, 
Canton (Kan.) Pilot. 

Lieut. Marlborough Churchill of the regular army was at 
Fort Logan yesterday, where he inspected the telephone plant 
and service. He left for Fort Sill, Okla., last night. He is 
making similar inspections at all the posts in this section of 
the country.—Little Rock (Ark.) Gazette. 


Louis Schmidt, one of our telephone linemen, furnished 
a little excitement for the crowd in the postoffice last 
Monday when he received a valentine which evidently was 
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line so as to make connections with the big pole line straight 
north of Ab-Hendricks’ farm. They also purchased the Wm. 
Littlepage shares and interest in line and decided upon other 
“By Judge’ in Medford 
(Okla.) Star. — 

T. W. Harmon has been employed to put up a new wire for 
the Nodaway Telephone Company. This is a wise move in 
the company, as service has been poor on this line for some 
time. Other companies would do well to follow their example. 
—Guilford (Mo.) Times. 

The Bavaria Telephone Company put a phone in the’ depot 
Monday.—Bavaria Correspondence, Salina (Kan.) Journal. 

Boundless joy was brought to the hearts of the “Hello” girls 
of the Interstate Telephone office, when a good many of the 
warm-hearted subscribers presented them with candy and books, 
and a great many other articles all too numerous to mention. 
Miss Daugherty, chief operator, was in charge of the presen- 
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not intended to warm his heart with tender affections. He 
immediately flew into a terrible rage, jumped on the 
valentine with both feet and even threatened to clean out 
the postoffice. He might have done considerable damage 
but for the timely arrival of Marshall Allison, who quickly 
marched him out to a place of safety.—Tiosa (La.) Reflector. 

The Burdett telephone lines are in very bad shape, the recent 
heavy sleet and snow having broken a great many posts. If 
all would pay up their dues and assessments we would soon 
have our high poles, but some are very backward. They would 
like to have good service over the line, but don’t like to go in 
and settle up. We can’t have good service until the wires are 
up in good shape.—Larned (Kan.) Teller and Toiler. 

The H. C. and J. line of the Crooked Creek Valley telephone 
system met Saturday evening last and voted to change their 
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Louis Schmidt, the Telephone Lineman, Received a Valentine Which Did Not Please Him. 


tation of the gifts, which were heaped high on a beautifully 
decorated table in the center of the room.—Springfield (IIl.) 
State Register. 


Miss Emma Butcher, for a year or more with the Pioneer 
Telephone Company in this city as night supervisor, has been 
promoted in the service and appointed as chief supervisor of 
the Pioneer office at McAlester. Miss Butcher went to Mc- 
Alester last night to assume her position—Muskogee (Okla.) 
Phoenix. 


The Peoples’ telephone office has been moved from the Philip 


Boone resident to the barber shop and Mr. Allen installed as. 


central operator. Mrs. Boone will work for the company untit 
the first of the year, after which she expects to go to Oregon 
to visit her father—Luther Correspondence, Boone (la.} 
Democrat. 
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Connection Contracts Given a Broad Construction. 
should be 


providing for the future increase and expansion of busi- 
I g 


Connection contracts drawn with a view of 


ness. It should not be left uncertain whether they intend 
to provide for the interchange of only such business as 
the contracting parties have at the time of signing, but 
should be so worded as to cover future business to be ac- 
quired as well. 

In a recent case, the supreme court of Kansas inter- 
preted a contract between a local telephone company and 
a long distance company relating to the transmission of 
messages of each one over the lines of the other. The 
focal company, by the terms of the contract, granted a 
license to the long distance company to connect with the 
former’s system “so that an interchange of business may 
at all times be carried on between said parties.” It was 
provided that the lines of both parties should be so oper- 
ated that service might be given over all lines owned, con- 
trolled or connected with the lines of either of the parties 
over the lines of the other and its connections. The long 
distance company agreed to transmit all messages destined 
to points on the lines of the local company not reached by 
its own system of wires to and over the lines owned or 
controlled by the local company. The local company 
agreed to transmit all business to points “not now reached 
by.its or his own line or lines over the lines” of the long 
When the contract was executed the 
After 
the execution of the contract, the local company secured a 


distance company. 
local company had no line to Osawatomie, Kansas. 


connection with Osawatomie through a rural company of 
that city and commenced transmitting messages originating 
As the long 
distance company itself had an exclusive contract with an 


there over the long distance company’s lines. 


Osawatomie company it brought an action to enjoin the 
local company from continuing to send Osawatomie mes- 
The court held that the 
contract gave the local company the right to forward over 


sages over the long distance line. 


the long distance line, messages originating at Osawatomie, 
even though the local company had no telephone connec- 
tion there when the contract was made. 

The decision of the supreme court of Kansas in this 
case, which is entitled “Kansas City Long Distance Tele- 
phone Company vs. Paola’ (106 Pacific, 290), is apparent- 
ly intended to be favorable to enterprise and the extension 
of telephone facilities. Yet it treads dangerously close to 


the pitfalls of destructive competition by farmers’ mutual 
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companies, which have a mushroom growth, and gradually 
lapse into decay as the result of poor construction, inade- 
quate service and bad bookkeeping. 

2 Pe 
The Telephone Habit. 

One of the factors which makes telephone investments secure 
is what is known as the “telephone habit.” Once people be- 
come accustomed to the service it is considered indispensable. 
Commenting on this from a social viewpoint, the Hutchinson, 
Kan., Gazette says: 

“When their telephone would not work yesterday morning, 
many women started from one neighbor to another until they 
It was 
Then they fretted 
a little and wanted to know how they were going to get along 


found one who knew why they could not get central. 
because the B. & O. Company had a fire. 


without the telephone, and how people got along without them 
before there ever were any. 

“Well, people used to do the same thing many of the women 
did yesterday morning; run from one neighbor to another to 
find out the news or else to tell it. One woman yesterday 
wanted to telephone to her daughter in the country, to find 
out when she was coming in and to tell her how much butter, 
eggs and so forth she wanted. But it was back to the old days 
and wait till she arrived, and then tell her.” 

It certainly is hard to get along without telephone service. 
A man can quit eating meat for a while, and get along very 
comfortably on the kind of diet invented in the Garden of 
Eden. But if he knocks off on telephone service he has to pay 
for it in a thousand little annoyances and expenses. So, it is 
almost safe to say, “Once a telephone user, always a telephone 
user.” And this makes telephone contracts a source of as much 
comfort to the investor in this class of property as is the tax 
list to the holder of municipal bonds. 


ee eee te 
Telephone Booth Ventilation. 

The ventilation of public telephone booths is a problem 
which is attracting ever-increasing attention. The telephone 
managers who have tried it know that it pays. Various meth- 
ods have been tried, the most common of which is the use 
of an electric fan within the booth, opposite perforations in 
the woodwork. The fan is suspended by springs to reduce the 
vibration and noise. 

Hotel patrons are among the large users of telephone 
booths. 


like to enter ill-smelling, stuffy boxes to telephone and some 
of them have gone into the matter and obtained good results 


Managers of hotels realize that their patrons do not 


aiter some experimenting. 

The management of the Great Northern Hotel in Chicago 
seems to have solved the ventilation problem satisfactorily in 
The plan adopted, while decidedly 


novel, is simple, gives good satisfaction and involves no oper- 


its own particular case. 


ation expense. 


About a year ago the problem came up at this hotel. After 
some consideration it was decided to try ventilation by natural 
draft, making use of the hotel chimney, which is about 175 
feet in height. Holes, opening into a common receiver flue, 
were cut in the roofs of the booths and the flue connected 
with the chimney. The holes, about 8 inches by 10 inches in 


size, were covered with a neat grating and an opening or 
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crack of about two inches was left at the bottom of each 
door, thus providing a path for the draft. By this means the 
air in the booth is constantly changing, all foul and impure air 
being drawn up into the chimney; cigar smoke passes un- 
noticed into the murky sky. The opening at the bottom of the 
door is not large enough to admit sound to such an extent as 
to interfere with telephoning. 

The scheme worked out so successfully with a few* booths 
that recently, when the number was increased to eight booths, 
all were connected to the natural draft of the hotel chimney. 
During the summer it is not necessary to place fans in the 


booths, as they are kept cool by the draft. 


An attractive illuminated sign reading “Ventilated Telephone 


Booths” was placed above the row, thus calling particular at- 
The booths are kept 
clean and the transmitter mouthpieces are washed with an 


tention to this most desirable feature. 
antiseptic several times a day. The hotel management states 
that the use of ventilated booths has increased its telephone 
business materially during the year they have been used. This 
is another indication that the pay station business may be 
developed by use of clean, well-ventilated and attractive booths. 
It is not always feasible to use the natural chimney draft 
scheme, but a mechanical exhauster recently put on the mar- 
ket provides for ventilation on the same correct principle. 


His Fitness—And Yours. 

The world is one large family, and all are more or less 
affected by the success or failure of cany omen | Phic ais 
especially true of each business organization, where a com- 
mon result depends upon the work of many individuals. 
Unfortunately too many take a narrow view regarding only 
their own interests, and not their relation to the whole. 
This leads to those petty jealousies which sour the life 
and poison the atmosphere of a business organization. 

Brown occupies a position in charge of certain work. 


Some day Jones accidentally discovers that Brown is de- 


ficient on some point, or does not know some single fact 
which apparently he ought to know. Immediately Jones 
begins to reflect, “How does it come that Brown doesn’t 
know that? Why, I have known that for years. I don’t 
see how a man can be in the telephone business and not 
know that!” 


petent and unfit to hold the position and thinks himself 


At once Jones condemns Brown as incom- 
better qualified. Brooding on thoughts like these begets 
a discontent which is not ambition, but saps the life out 
of a man’s work. It also leads a person into doing small 
spiteful things which annoy and sometimes injure the other 
man. 

In spite of the seeming deficiency Brown may be well 
fitted for the position which he holds and in which his 
Ability and knowledge are not 
to be measured by single facts alone, but by the results 


critic might entirely fail. 
which a man is able to obtain. Perhaps he has the power 
to handle men, or to organize operations and processes, 
which make him especially valuable in that particular 
position. 

If we would all divert the forces of our being from criti- 
cism to helpful co-operation, and from discontented grum- 
bling to loyal service to our company, it would react pow- 
erfully to our happiness and financial prosperity. 


‘Tyranny of Trusts Must Cease 


So Says United States Attorney General Wickersham in a Washington Birthday Address. 


The Sherman Law Furnishes Adequate Relief, $5,000 Fine or One Year’s Penalty for Violation 


In a notable address recently delivered by Attorney General 
Wickersham at the winter convocation of the George Washing- 
ton University, he declared that the “Tyranny of the trusts 
must cease.” He also declared the situation in this country 
- when the rising tide of monopoly began about twenty years 
ago was analogous to that in England during Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, when the granting of special privileges aroused 
the people of that country to revolt. 

Relief from similiar conditions in this country, he said, was 
obtained by the power conferred on Congress to regulate trade 
and commerce. 

The problem, the attorney general continued, was complicated 
by the dual nature of this government. In this instance, as in 
so many others in United States history, there was found in 
the simple but comprehensive charter of the national govern- 
ment the basis for the solution of this problem. 

In the power conferred on Congress to regulate trade and 
commerce there was discovered a weapon adequate to the 
need; and the simple, comprehensive enactment that all con- 
tracts and combinations which put a restraint upon interstate 
or foreign commerce should be unlawful and that the federal 
courts might enjoin them, placed in the hands of the national 
judiciary the power to stem the rising tide of monopoly. 
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“The underlying principle of this legislation,’ says the Attor- 
ney General, “is the preservation of the right of the individual 
to carry on trade and commerce free from undue control and 
restraint on the part of great aggregations of individuals or 
capital; in a word, to protect the individual from the tyranny 
of a group. 

“It 1s because of the increase in the number and character 
of our common concerns that we are turning more and more 
to the source of national power for the principles which permit 
of its application to new evils as they arise and to the exten- 
sion of benefits and advantages, which are of common concern 
to all, not merely to a particular state or locality.” 

The fundamental principle guiding all successful civilization, 
the Attorney General concluded, must be to preserve, in as 
large a measure as is consistent with the welfare of the whole, 
freedom of action in the individual. 


The provisions of the Sherman Anti-Trust law, relating par- 
ticularly to telephone mergers, are as follows: 

Sec. 1. Every contract, combination in the form of trust or 
otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of trade or commerce 
among the several states or with foreign nations, is hereby de- 
clared to be illegal. Every person who shall make any such 
contract or engage in any such combination or conspiracy, 
Shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction 
thereof, shall be punished by fine not exceeding Five Thousand 
Dollars, or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or by 
both said punishments, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 4. The several circuit courts of the United States are 
hereby invested with jurisdiction to prevent and restrain viola- 
tions of this act; and it shall be the duty of the several dis- 
trist attorneys of the United States, in their respective districts, 
under the direction of the Attorney General, to institute pro- 
ceedings in equity to prevent and restrain such violations. 
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Such proceedings may be by way of petition setting forth the 
case and praying that such violation shall be enjoined or other- 
wise prohibited. When the parties complained of shall have 
been duly notified of such petition, the courts shall proceed, 
as soon as may be, to the hearing and determination of the 
case; and pending such petition and before final decree, the 
court may at any time make such temporary restraming order 
or prohibition as shall be deemed just in the premises. 

Sec. 8. That the word “person” or “persons” wherever used 
in this Act shall be deemed to include corporations and associa- 
tions existing under or authorized by the laws of either the 
United States, the laws of any of the Territories, the laws of 
any State, or the laws of any foreign country. 

We are reliably advised by attorneys who have investigated 
the matter that all telephone companies that act as a ecrminal 
in receiving or forwarding interstate telephone messages, as 
well as those actually engaged in handling interstate messages 
over their own lines, are subject to the provisions of the Act 
It will thus be seen that the provisions of the law cover prac- 
tically all of the Independent companies, both large and small, 
as there are but very few of them that do not at some time or 
other handle messages that cross state lines. 

It is understood that a general investigation of the violation 
of the law by telephone companies is under way and that 
numerous prosecutions are liable to follow. THE ACT SUB- 
JECTS" TrHOSHe Guiry SOR IbTS / VIOLATION “TOA 
FINE NOT EXCEEDING FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS 
($5,000.00) OR TO ONE YEAR’S IMPRISONMENT, OR 
BOLT: 


One lawyer tells us that the most flagrant violation of the 
law that has occurred since its enactment is the purchase by 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Company of the dom- 
inant interest in the stock of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company. The public and the authorities seem to have lost 
sight of the fact that the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company is one cf the principal competitors of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, in the telegraph business. A con- 
siderable portion of the revenue of the former company is 
derived from leasing its lines for telegraph purposes to news 
agencies, boards of trade and others. In addition to this the 
courts have unanimously held that telephone companies and 
telegraph companies are direct competitors, each engaged in the 
transmission of messages by wire. 


The Bell company has also purchased a number of the larger 
Independent operating companies directly engaged in inter- 
state business and has or is threatening to mérge them with 
their plants in the same cities. Notable instances are the pur- 
chases of plants at Richmond, Va., Baltimore, Md., Madison, 
Wis., and Des Moines, Ia. All of these purchases constitute 
direct violations of the law, but they have apparently passed 
unnoticed by the Federal authorities, whose duty it is to in- 
stitute prosecutions for its violation. 


Senator Cummins of Iowa in a recent interview at Washing- 
ton made the following statement regarding these mergers: 
“Senator Cummins is not in favor of amending this law as 
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is proposed in some quarters and thinks that instead it should 
be strengthened. 

“In this connection he spoke today as to the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co.—Western Union Telegraph Co. merger. 
He said he had no doubt various resolutions and bill bearing 
on this matter would be introduced this winter. 

“He favors legislation which will prohibit a telephone com- 
pany from owning stock in a telegraph company, or a telegraph 
company owning stack in a telephone company. 

“He regards the gigantic merger of the telephone and tele- 
graph interests as of greater importance in Iowa and other 
localities, and said: ‘This means that every Independent tele- 
phone company in Iowa will be driven out of business in five 
years, if the combination goes unchecked.” 


IT) 1S UP: TO ° THE INDEPENDENT SIE EEPHONE 
COMPANIES TO AROUSE THE PUBLIC TOM’ PROPER 
APPRECIATION OF THIS MATTER AND) TO; CALL 
THE ATTENTION OF THE FEDERAL AUTHORITIES 
TO - THE FLAGRANT VIOLATIONS. THAT. HAV E.OG- 
CURRED. 


We are advised that the officers of the National Association 
have begun an investigation of this matter and desire all the 
Independent operators to advise them of any violations of the 
law that have occurred in their territories or of those that are 
contemplated. 


OO 


The Ordering and Inspection of Poles. 

In the ordering of poles some telephone companies do not 
go into the matter thoroughly, depending upon the pole dealer 
to make a guess as to the carrying out of the order. The 
order may specifiy some 45-foot poles, some 35-foot, some 25- 
foot and 20-foot poles. In a case of this kind the 45-foot poles 
would demand two cars and hence enough poles of the other 
sizes should be added to make up the weight for a minimum 
double carload, in order to save freight and thus reduce the 
cost of the poles to the lowest point. 

The minimum carload weight from the Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota producing districts to points east of the In- 
diana and Illinois state line is 34,000 pounds, and to points west 
of the Indiana-Illinois line is 30,000 pounds, and the minimum 
for double carloads is 51,000 and 60,000 pounds respectively. 

Most pole dealers have circulars giving the weights of the 
different sized poles so that a customer can figure out the 
number of poles it will be necessary to order to make up a 
minimum carload. Poles 40 feet in length and under can be 
put on single cars and from 100 to 250 poles of various sizes 
from 20 foot upwards can be loaded on a single car. The 
number can be quite accurately computed from the table of 
weights. In ordering it is best to specify the exact num- 
ber and sizes of the poles which it is necessary to have, and 
then provide for a variable number of another size to make up 
a carload of either a minimum or maximum load. 

The company which desires only a small number of poles 
generally has difficulty in obtaining them as the pole dealers do 
not like to take the order. The reason for this is that a car- 


load rate has to be paid and the cost to the customer would. 


be greatly in excess of the price where enough poles were 
ordered to make up a minimum carload. In a case of this 
kind it is best for the purchaser to endeavor to secure the 
poles from any electric light company or others who carry 
a supply of poles in some nearby city. If he is unable to do 
this, the pole dealer would make the shipment, but the cost 
would be quite high. 

Upon inspecting a car of poles the inspector, if inexperienced 
in this work, should carefully study the specifications, making 
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sure that every point is thoroughly understood. A point which 
is not well understood by telephone companies is that of the 


measurements at the top. For the purpose of brevity in order-_ 


ing, the terms 5-inch, 25-foot poles; 6-inch, 25-foot poles, etc., 
are used. The diameter is not a correct means of measurement, 
as the tops are not exact circles, but sometimes vary several 
inches if measured at different points. The method of meas- 
uring the circumference at the top of the pole by tape is in 
common use by all of the large companies and is generally 
well understood, but in some cases, companies use a straight 
rule, and, as a result, report that some of the 5-inch poles do 
not measure the 5 inches. However, if these poles are meas- 
ured by tape they would be found fully up to specifications. 
The use of the terms 5, 6 and 7-inch tops are misleading and 


- circumference measurement should be used. 


The Northwestern Cedarmen’s specifications admit butt rot 
to the extent of 10 per cent of the total length of the butt. 
This is generally satisfactory, but it is impossible to frame up 


a set of rules for the inspection of butt rot that will apply in 


all cases. 

Nearly all cedar trees of any size have rotten hearts at the 
butt. Generally this rot does not extend more than 4 or 6 
feet upwards into the tree. It sometimes occurs that a butt 
will show very rotten without extending into the pole suff- 
ciently to weaken it. All cedar trees are more or less rotten, 
but this rot does not spread after the tree is cut. While grow- 
ing cedar is perhaps the most rotten of all trees growing in 
this latitude, after it is cut it is the most durable timber. It 
should be born in mind that rotten hearts are dangerous only 
when they impair seriously the strength of the trees. 

Cedar which has floated down streams or which has been 
exposed to the weather for any length of time generally be- 
comes dark colored and very unsightly. A few months’ ex- 
posure will generally accomplish this result, thus causing the 
buyer to suspect that the pole is “dead.” Live cedar always 
has a ring of white sap wood surrounding the heart wood. 
No matter how unsightly or discolored the exterior of the pole 
may be, a shaving from a live pole will show white sap wood. 
When cedar dies, the sap wood becomes gray and spotted. It 
occasionally occurs that a dead streak will be found on a pole 
caused by injury to the tree. If the dead sap wood is shallow 
not extending into the tree very far it does not necessarily af- 
fect the pole, but a pole encircled with a gray, dead sap wood, 
is brittle, without elasticity and unfit to bear any strain. 

Occasionally pole dealers receive claims for shortages and 
poor poles, although the percentage of these claims is very 
small. When it is claimed that a large proportion of the 
poles in a shipment are poor, the claim is generally due to a 
misunderstanding of specifications. Sometimes a pole apparently 
not up to specifications upon examination will be found to be 
all right, as the apparent defect is more than balanced in 
another respect. It is practically impossible for a car of poles 
to be shipped with a shortage as most pole dealers count them 
three or four times before shipment is made. If a shortage or 
breakage is discovered by the customer, the railroad agent’s 
attention should be called to the shortage immediately and a 
notation made on the expense bill to that effect. This will 
save a great deal of trouble and also hasten settlement of the 
claim. 


—_—___ 


Twentieth Century Makes Telephone Connection at Way 


Station. 

The Twentieth Century Limited, the famous fast train run- 
ning between Chicago and New York on the New York Cen- 
tral, has recently been furnished telephone service at Albany, 
N. Y. A circuit is made from a jack in the union station 
switchboard to a bumper post at the end of the track, and 
thence into a jack box from which a connection is made with 
the train through a flexible cord. Passengers may use the 
local service free up to one minute before the train departs. 


A Dakota Company for Dakota People 


Some Freaks of Human Nature—Our Old Friend the Commercia! Club—A Consolidation Without a Skeleton 
in the Closet—Net Income and Reserves in Real Money—Some Bully Data on Toll Earnings 


By J. C. Kelsey 


Some men are born great, some achieve greatness, and oth- 
ers have greatness thrust upon them. 

The poet might have said: Few people are born sensible; 
fewer achieve sense, and most of them kave sense beaten into 
them. | 

Some towns are born great; some achieve greatness, and 
most of them try their best to dodge greatness. 

The Union Pacific and Santa Fe railways would now be 
running main line trains to and through Leavensworth had some 
one beaten sense into their commercial heads. 

But, as usual, the town dodged greatness and Kansas City 
had greatness thrust upon her. 

The city of Fargo wanted the Soo railroad, and was willing 
to give land for yards and roundhouses, and even some cash 
bonuses. And the people were ready with firecrackers to greet 
the first locomotive should it appear. Why? Because the 
people wanted competition, that would guarantee them better 
and more frequent train service than they were getting. 


About this time a group of well-known Dakota men, who 
had given the state a great part of their useful lives, asked 
for a franchise to make Fargo the terminus of a very com- 
prehensive long-distance telephone system. They did not ask 
for local service privileges, but merely asked for permission to 
install telephones in business houses which were likely to 
use the long-distance service. 

In other words, another form of railroad, instead of being 
coy and apparently reluctant, came to the city voluntarily and 
quietly asked for even a crust of bread. 

Did anyone suggest firecrackers? Did anyone rush in to 
offer a lot for a building or pole yard? Did the Commercial 
Club give a banquet and did the champagne add its sporty pop 
to the jovialty? No, Pauline, nothing doing, nary a pop. 
They simply would not play at all with gentle stranger. 


Finally the club rooms were given over to an argument 
between Bell and Independent forces, and the progressive busi- 
ness men who usually weep over their cups in contemplation 
of a greater city discreetly hid out in the brush. 

Finally, an election was resorted to, and Fargo had great- 
ness thrust upon her, in spite of an attempt to dodge. 

It is hard to understand why a telephone connection is not 
as welcome as a railroad, especially when the former usually 
is willing to come in without bonus. 

And it is harder to understand why a second telephone sys- 
tem is not as welcome as a second railroad. 

Both tend to regulate the usual human nature of a monop- 
olistic management. 


If you are familiar with Dakota locations, you know that 
Fargo is the gateway to North Dakota. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad enters the state at this point, 
and goes straight west to the Montana line. 


In addition to the N. P. railway, the Soo railway crosses 
the state diagonally and in a northwesterly direction—crossing 
the N. P. at Valley City. 

The Great Northern also passes northwesterly through the 
astern part through Casselton and Devils Lake. 


These three railways comprehend the North Dakota Inde- 
pendent Telephone Company. 


Mr. E. H. Moulton had built good heavy copper lines to 
Fargo and Grand Forks. The lines extended north to Minto 
and west to Petersburg. 

A lonely pay station at Morehead was the only chance the 
Fargo citizen had to call a subscriber of the Tri-State Tele- 
phone Company at Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


At Casselton, Valley City, Carrington, Fessenden were ex- 
changes owned and operated by Jones and Weiser, bankers of 


Fargo. They have a toll line reaching along the Soo to Ara- 
moose. Besides, they had a large rural development in Barnes 
county. 


At Bismark, a thriving exchange was owned and operated by 
General Hughes. 

In company with Mr. H. R. Lyon, of Mandan, the Hughes 
brothers had built a line from Bismark along the Soo to Gar- 
rison. 

Mr. Lyon had a copper line from Mandan to Dickinson, while 
the Hughes brothers owned the Dickinson exchange, and paral- 
leled the Northern Pacific railway to Mandan. 


At Hope, the Union Telephone Company operated an ex- 
change and general office and owned a heavy copper line 
along the Great Northern railway to Casselton. It also had a 
heavy rural development. 


In 1906, Mr. Moulton of the Tri-State, H. R. Lyon of Mandan, 
J. D. Brown of Hope, Robert Jones, Alexander Hughes and 
James Weiser concluded negotiations, and after due appraisal, 
the various companies consolidated, beginning operations in 1906. 


Mr. L. D. Richardson of the Tri-State Telephone Company 
was appointed general manager. He was the moving spirit in 
the necessity of consolidation and was chosen to carry out 
some very comprehensive plans. ; 

At this time there was nothing at Fargo—no connection was 
possible between the various properties. It was necessary to 
build heavy 200 mile copper circuits from Fargo to Bismark 
along the line of the Northern Pacific. 


By an expenditure of $300,000 Fargo, Casselton, Carrington, 
Jamestown, Bismarck, Mandan, Dickinson and Glendive were 
connected by perfect long-distance lines. 


A common exchange was installed at Fargo, connecting 200 
long-distance stations. 

Bismark was entirely rebuilt, and Casselton as well. All the 
loose ends were picked up, and one of the really great Inde- 
pendent telephone systems became a reality. 

Following are the exchanges and number of subscribers of the 
company : 


Subscribers Subscribers. 
URiSmar eis stash oe stele eit a GOSS Clevelancum eee co eee 20 
Carrington ........-.6..-. LOLS OTICM RR ater cice oes 29 
Casdelton sea ee a eer es DEOL ATC OM Rae ee aoe ee eees 170 
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Subscribers Subscribers. Summation. 
Fessenden: .25 op eadek a 1iSsPIno ree. ie: he Ses eee ae 25 Per Station 
Hanley Op iet ones <M sci tert: 88 Rogers... 0... essence nes 29". Net’ station earnings... -...-. 022s. see. . .$139,694.91 = $34.76 
Karri SON were cer ene AGS Hanon ss.\. no pepe st te cave 40:) Costof operating... cic. «4 2 eee eee pence 67,426.36 = 16.78 
lasting Sue cniennrrectien ier 14-Unider woodin- esas 33 
Elebron 4 turcwehs arinet ee S74 Vialley = City) .y ance eeten 726 Net for reserves, interest and dividends $72,268.55 = $17.98 
Hope Ws. oecaroo era nee 1662Wilton .’.5.0) 2% shea eae 43 Operating percentage, 48 per cent. 
1 Sci Reena a tears SY Ser Sela 22 cia 
Neweodiet). os arcu sat 56 Total exchange subscrib- After deducting renewal reserves of $4 per station year, they 
Bag 6 cn aiie sates shake sess 91 CFS. uahiepats ieee eae 2,799 have as follows: 
The rural exchanges and subscribers are as follows: Net before reserves, interests and dividends..........$72,268.55 
Subscribers | Remewal. reserves... ois awe ole he alee = pe ein 15,998.33 
Garningtony Fee rei ih ee eters Bias fe eistok od ger 25 ge 
Gasselton: 23.0 sk clos Bere Boke des ask Acne nee 97 Net, cia civim o's e'd)s ae sane wien ia) om eee ae $56,270.22 
Biase. 205.26) 2 BGC: Bhs iinck eis intent tog oss ener ee 53 vty 
TAQ E NE asics ck as CS I ic yc a 220 After deducting interest of $10,159.48, they have: 
Pavers (oe halle vets Cee eee 150 Net before interest and: dividends.................-.. $56,270.22 
Malley City Ricks. va botdin tee alo heehee eee eee 362 Interest Saitek ce) chp wis a gioee «sh icysiee tee eee ieee 10,159.48 
Total rtiral statlonsecete sy... oboe ee 907 Net for dividends... 4; .....4.. .. 2: goss0eh 9) ee $46,110.74 


The scattering toll stations number 312, making the total 
number of stations owned by the company 4,018. 


The property of the company is as follows: 


Assets. ; 
Exchange’ construction (.).45/...). +2 o."ae caer eee $203,578.27 
Rural construction oe ee ee eee eee 137,092.36 
Toll@linelconstructionsenm ee. a eee eee 374,255.60 
Real ;estate, buildings; franchises, etc..........-ie 191,995.25 
Furnituresandsixturesipien.ccch cn ee ote eee 2,548.89 
Tools vanditeamseatte |. aris se beret ciation ee eee 3,474.37 
Reconstruction soon aftersappraisal.........-....... 12,219.24 
Storeso ahve. Baers Se ECE OR PR ORT OS Bis ooeurs oc 12,819.93 
Accounts receivable—Due from exchanges, etc...... 17,425.20 
Cashin: iis oe opie es retinue ete: DRESS sie saie elaear tse e eye ae ee 19,698.88 
Unearned interest and incidentals................... 2,867.42 
Total assets. tes Re gre eas «wns soe ee $977,975.41 
‘ Liabilities. 

Common (stocks feciit semen cb se ho eee ee ee $242,648.00 
Preferred istock tinker: en eks rohan ttl ee ene eae 458,860.00 
Notesipayabless.®, su sites nieiac ean nese ner eine eee 206,250.00 
Accounts* payablewa crn: sii. ak nc eee er eee 7,871.95 
COUPONS Giles 4 kuin Re dale sees Oa aes ET 128.50 
Tolls—Otheralines yes tings) te csk aes ree ere ae ee 530.22 
‘Taxess=Reserves tise komo aya sos sae Me 5,274.52 
Renewal reser Ve pacer was Hater ke eR ee) Tae ae 15,999.33 
Coupons discounted saat ae ne et eee eee tne 9.78 
Surplizs aie ee ies ee Oe eee PE Pon ee A 40,404.11 
"Total 25 423783 arte eee clea: eee Es state . $977,975.41 
The net station earnings for 1909 were $137,939.80. Note the 


expression, net station earnings. This means that the North 
Dakota company is entitled to the use of every dollar of the 
amount. All commissions and other items are paid and only 
actual net cash earnings are carried forward. 

The additions to income amounted to $2,445.16, while the de- 
ductions amounted to $750.05, making a net addition of $1,695.11, 
or a grand total of $139,694.91 or $34.76 per station. 


The total expenses were as follows: 


Operating « ca.cey ieee eee $30,249.37 or $7.53 per station - 
Maintenancel aan ienn eee ae 17,904.46 or 445 “ : 
GGenerals.office,.. ..we seco ER 19,272.53 or 


4.80 66 (a3 


BOC i). ciectg ee Et $67,426.36 or $16.78 “ vi 


After paying 7 per cent on $458,860 worth of preferred stock 


they have as follows: 


Net. for dividends... 2. o.2e 2 ais. \ eae ee eee $46,110.74 
Seven per icent.of $458,860)... 0. .2+.0ehu + oaenaenmee 32,120.02 
Net for surplus. ..0.2... 02.0. d. 05 5 ee 0) 


This company sets aside $4 per station, which is divided into 
two classes, voluntary and involuntary reserve funds. 

The voluntary reserve fund is $3 per station year, and is 
used to reconstruct exchanges and lines which in the judgment 
of the management need it, where decreased maintenance 
charges and lessened likelihood of destruction would result. 

The involuntary reserves are $1 per station year, and are 
supposed to reconstruct lines and exchanges which are de- 
stroyed by sleet or fire. In other words, where reconstruction 
has to be done. 

The reserves are fully adequate, and will take care of usual 
reconstruction. : 


One of the most interesting bits of information concerning 
this company is the subdivision of the earnings. 


There is invested in exchanges and exchange construction 
practically $240,000. 

The earnings of exchanges for one year amounted to $69,448, 
or about $25 per station. 

The cost of operating the exchanges was $38,202. 

The profit from operation of exchanges was $31,246, or 15 
per cent on the investment. 

The operating cost percentage was 59 per cent. 


The farm lines have an investment of $137,000. The net sta- 
tion earnings were $15,422, and the net cost was $9,709, making 
a profit of $5,713, or a little more than 4 per cent upon the 
investment. The ratio of operating expense was 63 per cent. 

The earnings averaged $17 per station and it cost $10.70 to 
operate it. If you add fixed charges of $4 for reserves and $9 


for interest, you can see that farm lines cost the company — 


$23.70 per year—nothing under $2 per month will show a rea- 
sonable profit. 


The toll lines have an investment of $375,000, or $94 per sta- 
tion. ; 


commissions and extras were allowed, to the extent of $24,244, 
making a net toll clearing of $53,070, or $13 a station. 
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The tolls earned a gross of $77,314, but all excess charges, 


| 
| 
} 


, 


allotted to tolls and $117 to rental points. 


March 5, 1910 


It cost $17,070 to operate the lines, leaving a profit for re- 
serves, interest and dividends of $36,000. 

This shows an earning percentage close to ten per cent. The 
cost of operation bears a ratio of 32 per cent to the earnings. 

These toll earnings figures are very important. In a toll 
country, the earning of 10 per cent upon the investment shows 
that most of the companies are losing money on tolls. And it 
goes to prove that the toll rates of North Dakota are now at 
a reasonable figure. 


A general division of earnings shows an average rental of 
$21.76 and a toll earning of $13. 

People of North Dakota pay 6 cents a day for telephone sery- 
ice, 

They should pay 7 cents a day for the quality of service 
they get. é 


The investment increased from $938,806.55 to $97'7,975.41,, or 
an increase of $39,168.86. 

The net station receipts grew from $117,785.30 to $137,939.80 
in 1909, or an increase of $20,154.50. 

As 20 per cent increase in earnings on addition invest- 
ments is satisfactory in this territory, or $7,800, you can easily 
see that Mr. Richardson is entitled to handsome credit for 
increasing the revenue $12,300 a year without any increase in 
investment. 

The actual operation expense decreased $3,500 during the 
same period and service visibly improved, too. 

The liabilities average $243 per station. More than half of 
this burden is carried by the toll lines; $126 per station can be 
Of this $47 can be 
charged to farm lines. 

The net rental earnings applicable to reserves, interest and 
dividends are $36,268—nearly, or $9 per station. 

The net toll earnings applicable to the same items are 
$36,000, or $9 per station. 

The items run neck and neck, and give us most interesting 
data. 

The company anticipates a great deal of work this year. 
New toll lines: 

Mandan to Stanton. 

Mandan to Cannon Ball. 

Cannon Ball to Mott. 

Cannon Ball to Nosodak. 

Underwood to Turtle Lake. 

This totals 230 miles, and will cost $55,000. 


Additional circuits are as follows: Fargo to Carrington, 140 
miles No. 10 copper; Dickinson to Beach, 82 miles No. 10 
copper; Carrington to Turtle Lake, 190 miles No. 10 copper. 
This totals $29,180. 


The Valley City exchange has been half rebuilt and the other 
half will be done this spring at a cost of $6,000. 


The company has acquired the Dickinson exchange from 


the Hughes brothers and a common battery system will be 


installed at once. 


To show how the toll receipts run, read the following: 


Ee POC sick ciudad dads cecesceecaee $6,010 
RTE ily en A 5,225 
IU ei 4,448 
February, 1909 ........ IE 8k 2) a a 4,262 
IE ye fee IS, cdc cle cee cee ee 5,430 
Mera 1909 3... 05... LAS tap Oe (> 5,536 
ee me Ac. eae 5,552 
te 2 SR a pa 6,281 
a ne SS eS ee ea eaves 7,125 
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‘Augtist,: 1909 bee eer ia tea ate Pirearerice inet cts 9,010 
September, 1909 Sew twee Gee oe sere ass vee wets wales 9,626 
October, 1900 Meme mermerere eerie ce eetclc co ora oye arcane heres eters 8,806 


Note the distinctive rise in toll activity beginning at harvest 
time. 

Gross toll receipts for 1908 averaged $61,715, and in 1909 
they showed $77,315, a gain of $15,600, or 25 per cent. 


There is not a more promising telephone company in Amer- 
ica. Operating in the very heart of North Dakota, covering 
her most fertile territory, no company has a better founda- 
tion upon which to build successfully. 

The company has no bonds, but it offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity for a bond investment. ' 

If it should choose to fund the floating debt, a bond issue 
of $300,000 would offer one of the safest investments in Amer- 
ica. It earns nearly five times the amount of bond interest on 
$300,000 of 5’s. 

The renewal reserve program will gladden the heart of any 
conservative banker or investor, and could not help but meet 
with approval. 

Fargo has had good luck since she admitted the North 
Dakota Independent Telephone Company. The city now has 
one of the finest hotels in the country, which undoubtedly was 
built to accommodate the vast army of manufacturers’ agents, 
who are supplying the needs of a large and well organized 
telephone company. 

Let all commerce clubs take warning. 

The president of the company is H. R. Lyon, of Minneapolis. 
Mr. Lyon has been a resident of Mandan for nearly thirty 
years. He is a banker, has great flour mills and chains of 
elevators, and has numerous interests. He is a quiet man, plain 
in speech, powerful in action, and when one realizes what this 
one man has done single-handed in North Dakota, he will be 
sure that the company is in good hands. 

The vice-president is Mr. J. D. Brown, of Minneapolis, for 
many years a banker at Hope. He is a fine running mate for 
Mr. Lyon, and his hobby may be said to be accounting. No 
telephone company has such an accurate set of records. 

Mr. L. D. Richardson is general manager and has been in 
the telephone business for twelve years that I know of, and 
many before, too. He has made a signal success in showing 
that some consolidations do really result in true economy. Mr. 
Richardson has his troubles all right, especially since North 
Dakota had her first sleet storm in 1908. You will notice that 
the company has set aside $1 per station year to offset the 
newly formed habit. 

His hobby is SURVICE, and he rides it as hard as Mr. 
Gary does. If you do not believe it, ask any traveling man. 

The North Dakota Independent Telephone Company is des- 
tined to stand among the giants of the telephone business. 


Moral:—And the rain descended and the floods came, and 
the winds blew and beat upon the house, and it fell not, because 
it was founded upon a rock. 
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Eastern New York Independent Properties Combined. 

Four certificates showing the merging of local Independent 
telephone companies into the Commercial Union Telephone 
Company, of Troy, have been filed in the office of the secre- 
tary of state at Albany, N. Y. The companies which now 
pass out of existence are: Rensselaer Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, of Rensselaer; Saratoga Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, of Saratoga Springs; New Union Telephone Com- 
pany, of Troy, and the Watervliet & Green Island Home Tele- 
phone Company, of Watervliet. The stock of the four com- 
panies was bought some time ago by the Commercial Union 
Telephone Company, which will now operate the combined 
property with headquarters in Troy. 


Hints About Storm Guying 


By Hamilton P. Fairman 


The most satisfactory manner of placing line reinforce- 


ments, commonly known as storm guys, is a question which. 


has been given much merited consideration by telephone 
engineers. Their study of the problem has been along the 
line of mathematical calculation. Allowing for a factor of 
safety, the maximum stress is figured, and reinforcements, 


Diagram Illustrating Impracticability of Following a 
Regular Method of Storm Guying. 


in the form of guys, braces and fixtures, are placed to 
equalize the strain and carry the additional load over and 
above that which the pole itself will sustain. 

To establish a uniform method, applicable to all lines, 
specifications stating where reinforcements are to be made 
are adopted. In order to secure a general application no 
consideration is given to varying conditions which exist 
between different lines. Following this plan, storm guys 
are placed at intervals of five, ten, twenty or forty poles, 
in accordance with the load the line is to carry. 

There are various methods of guying: forward and back- 
head pole or anchor guys; right and left side guys to an- 
chors, trees, or stubs and anchors; and push, or push and 
pull braces. 

As to the distribution of the guys, viewed from experi- 
ment and practice, geographical conditions frequently show 
that a considerable percentage of the expense incurred is 
wasted, or rather, invested injudiciously. A line through a 
protected section—that is, where hills and trees form an 


BUTT OF POLE 


BUTT OF POLE 


ANCHOR 


Fig. 2. A Forward and Back Pole Guy with Side Anchor Guys. 


almost perfect wind-break—requires few, if any, storm guys. 
Yet they will be found at regular intervals, as on an un- 
protected line. 

In one system between 10 and 15 per cent of all lines, 
taken as a whole, are protected. This is a conservative 
figure, as it is based on lines in a semi-wooded, hilly region, 
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‘variation of the specifications. 


taken together with more than an equal number of miles 
of lines through a level open country. 

To illustrate what may repeatedly occur in following a 
regular method of storm guying, Fig. 1 is presented. The 
storm-guyed pole S stands near the bottom of the valley 
and is well protected. Poles A, B, C, X, Y and 2 ase 
exposed from ali directions. Does it not seem logical to 
assume that one of the exposed poles should be storm- 


‘guyed in place of pole S? 


At first thought it does not seem practicable to allow a 
The men doing the work 
must have some rule of guidance. But, on the other hand, 
could not this rule be made to suit each individual case by 
a man familiar with the peculiar conditions involved in 
each particular instance? Perhaps when it is shown that 
from 15 to 20 percent of the money expended on storm 
guying does not accomplish the purpose intended, more 
consideration will be given the subject. It is not impos- 
sible that the requirements of the specifications, as laid 
down by the engineers, which form a basis for all con- 
struction, may be economically exceeded or omitted as 
circumstances warrant in this particular line of work. 
Observations have been made from time to time to ascer- 
tain if the cause of line breaks could be attributed to a 
weakness due to either poor construction or maintenance. 


Fig. 3. A One-Side Guy to an Anchored Stub. 


Frequently a pole weakened by decay is found, and usually 
this is considered the starting point of the disaster. These 
studies have developed but little practical information; 
none, at least, which warrants a departure from the present 
methods. 

Storm guys are placed for two distinct reasons: First, 
to prevent line breaks; and second, to establish a stopping 
point should a general break occur. How far the present 
scheme may be successful in its aim is shown in the fol- 
lowing. It is surprising to note what a small percentage 
of breaks are stopped by storm-guyed poles under the reg- 
ular interval system. 

The following figures were secured from personal obser- 
vation while in the service of the A. T. and T. Co. The © 
volume of data may not be sufficient to establish a general 
average, but is used merely as an illustration and is au- 
thentic: 

In eleven breaks, involving between seven and eight hun- 
dred poles, making-a total of twenty-two stopping points, 
seven were stopped by corner poles, nine by large straight 
line poles, and six by storm-guyed poles. Seven corners 
and nine storm-guyed poles went down. In two particular 
cases right-angle corners, each built on two poles, went 
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down, and the break continued to a large pole in one case, 
and a light single corner pole in the other. 

It seems safe to say that if storm-guyed poles are in- 
tended to carry the additonal strain, the present factor of 
safety is not applicable in all cases. In considering storm 
guys as preventers of line breaks, it is evident that their 
exact location has not as yet been established with any 
degree of certainty to accomplish the desired purpose. 

Could not practical observation and experience be com- 
bined with theory in this branch of construction and secure 
a greater margin of safety? 

The accompanying illustrations show the various meth- 
ods of storm guying. A forward and back pole guy with 
side anchor guys is shown in Fig. 2. Fig. 3 shows one side 
guy to an anchored stub. Fig. 4 shows a push brace and 
a push and pull brace; the former equal to one side anchor, 
and the latter equal to anchor guys in both directions. 

Instead of head pole guys as shown in Fig. 2, head 
anchor guys are substituted when the line load exceeds 
forty wires. Forward and back pole guys are not entirely 
satisfactory because of the difficulty experienced in equal- 
izing the tension. A slack guy is now in most cases a use- 
less one, for under a sudden strain the top of the pole is 
very liable to snap at the point where the guy is attached. 
It is also a very difficult matter to attach a brace to a 
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Fig. 4. A Push Brace and a Push and a Pull Brace, 


pole. The present method lacks sufficient strength to with- 
stand a twisting strain. 

Anchor guys, if kept at proper and equal tensions, are 
the most satisfactory. Present good practice is to place 
them as shown in Fig. 5 (solid lines). The dotted lines 
in Fig. 5 show another direction of the line, changing the 
relation of the anchors entirely. By setting the anchors 
at a 90-degree angle from the direction of the line the 
strain in every case would be divided between two guys. 
It would not be any more difficult to secure right-of-way 
and in many places anchors could be set in the highway, 
where if a right angle location is used a stub is required 
across the highway. Anchors on private property could be 
placed nearer the fence line, and still secure the proper 
lead for the guy. 

Some methods which have been considered in the past 


are now being brought forward by construction men for a . 


more thorough test. One of the most favorably considered 
is the double pole scheme of setting two poles together. 
Whether this is more economical than to set one pole large 
enough to sustain the load of both is yet to be determined. 


South African Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
Johannesburg, Transvaal, is the headquarters of the only 
society for members of the electrical profession in South 
Africa. This is the recently organized South African In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers. Its officers are as follows: 
President, C. W. R. Campbell, Germiston; vice-presidents, 
W. Elsdon Dew, Knights, and M. Rohmann, Johannesburg; 
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treasurer, T. J. Armstrong, Johannesburg; secretary, Fred 
Rowland, Johannesburg. 

The list of foundation members shows names of men in 
charge of important electrical work in South Africa, and 
the following responsible employes in the telephone indus- 
try. Samuel Antony Burnett, telephone department, Troye- 
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Fig. 5. Present Practice in the Use of Anchor Guys. 


ville, Johannesburg; Martin Rohmann, telegraph and tele- 
phone departments, Johannesburg. 

The society now has 71 members, 65 associate members, 
14 associates and 8 students. 


Master Reports in Case of Ozark Bell vs. Springfield, Mo. 

Judge Willard P. Hall,, of Kansas City, as referee in the 
injunction proceedings of the Ozark Bell Telephone Co. 
against the City of Springfield, Mo., has decided that the 
Bell company has no right to restrai nthe enforcement of 
anordinance limiting rates. The testimony was volumi- 
nous, and, according to Judge Hall, showed that the pre- 


. scribed rates woul dforce the company to operate at a 


loss, but other considerations induced him to decide in 
favor of the city. It is likely that the case will be ap- 
pealed. 


A Case of Sleet Storm Damage. 
Among the many types of sleet storm damage which are 
represented in the photographs sent to TELEPHONY by its 
friends, there are few showing damage in a residence district 


Interesting Example of Sleet Storm Damage on Residential Street. 


where there are no trees to. fall on the wires and supply a 
weight additional to that of the sleet. It is for that reason 
that the accompanying photograph, which was taken at 
Marion, Indiana, after a storm last year, is of particular in- 
terest. Expert construction men will be likely to find point- 
ers of value on closely examining the photograph. 


Operating Rural Lines’ 


By W. H. Barker 


In considering the rural patron, the best thing to do is to 
remember our motto, “Look for the Shield” and point it 
out to him. The Shield is our emblem of protection, and 
we should not forget that it is intended for all classes. 
Bring the farmer in under it, and protect him the same as 
you are protected, and you have a good fighting warrior; 
but stand behind the Shield and ask him to protect you at 


his sacrifice, and you’ll probably find him fighting on the © 


other side. 

Did some one ask how can we do this? You know the 
telephone needs of your rural patron better than any one 
else, or than he knows himself. It is your duty as an In- 
dependent telephone man to figure them out, and make 
your interest coincide with his, or you must call your work 
a failure. ' 

When you stand behind the Shield and ask them to pro- 
tect you, at the sacrifice of their own best interests, you are 
becoming so close a relative of the Bell company that you 
had better name yourself Bell and be done with it. 

If you are worthy to be called Independent figure it out 
so that by giving him the service he requires you are 
benefiting your patron at the same time he is benefiting 
you, and you have a friend that will protect your interests 
while you are protecting his. 

We try to give each rural patron his two marketing 
towns, and thoroughly believe that if they call each town 
whenever they have any grain or stock to sell, and sell it to 
the best advantage, they can pay us a liberal price for the 
service they require, and still save money enough through 
this channel. But if they only have one town, and get that 
for nothing from a competitor, it is still to their advantage 
to pay us for our service. 

This is where I think our opponents fail. They make 
the proposition look good to the farmer, but pay well for 
themselves. But sooner or later your farmer will know 
what he needs, and then you have him safe with you, and 
his confidence cannot be shaken, and what you recommend 
he will know has two considerations, one for him no less than 
the one for yourself. 

Do not let anyone convince you that you can not reason 
with the Iowa or Nebraska farmer. There are some in all 
classes who will not listen to sound argument, but there 
are always many among them who have good judgment, 
and these are the leaders; and their word will be accepted 
by the majority. 

Do not be afraid of them! Get right out to their meetings 
with a good sound proposition, that has merit in it, and 
most of them will see the point and you gain their confi- 
dence by a square deal. You can get what is right, and fair, 
and a reasonable price for good service. They need it, and 
want it, and are willing to pay an honest price for it. 

In regard to the local company operating rural lines in 
competition with mutuals, it can easily, and actually must, 
build the lines better, give better service, and make the 
service pay subscribers more than the mutual lines. It will 
find that while the mutual man is telling how cheap his 
service is, its own subscribers will soon be taking the com- 
pany’s part, and showing the mutual man what he is ac- 
tually losing by having the cheapest service. 

Now if you are a live, up-to-date telephone man, you will 
bring some instances to their notice which will clearly 
prove that your superior service is worth all they pay for 
it, if the mutual lines costs them nothing. 


*Abstract of a paper read at the convention of the Iowa Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association. 


The renter is constantly moving from one locality to an- 
other, and from one line to another; you should give the 


service so that when he moves onto one of your lines, he — 


is an advertisement for your company; and when he moves 
from your service to the mutual he will be dissatisfied with 
the mutual at any price. 

The purely mutual company seldom governs lines as they 
should be. You can and should do this. And in so doing 
let me suggest two things, which our company has prac- 
ticed, and has found beneficial: We go over our lines at 


least twice each year and put everything in good condition. | 


We put new batteries in every telephone on the line at the 
same time; gauge the voltage and amperage of each bat- 
tery, and record it in a small book, giving each subscriber 
a page, and a book for each line. When the batteries are 
taken out we have a volt-ammeter along, test each battery, 
and record the test in the book. 

When they inquire tell them each battery is scheduled 
for about so many hours of service, and by gauging the 
battery you know about how many hours the receiver has 
been off the hook; deduct the hours it has been in use, and 
you have approximately the hours each subscriber has lis- 
tened. Your knowing about how much each one listens 
materially cuts it down. Also let them know that in case 
very much listening is done, their telephone will talk weak. 
In a surprisingly short time after the listener can not be 
clearly understood, you can notice going over the line, “We 
can’t hear Brown’s, they listen too much,” etc. Every sub- 
scriber is making a record for himself. Then when you 
have an occasion to speak to them about it, they don’t hop 
up, get angry and say “Why, we never listen.” They are 
aware you know what you are talking about. Batteries that 
are of any value when taken out can be used on the pole 
changer, or placed in city service where strong batteries are 
not required, and where a trip to replace them is short and 
inexpensive. 

When needed, we place a cut-out between every three or 
four subscribers. This we do by dropping a line wire into 
the house, and passing it over a knife switch. In case of a 
“short” on the line you locate about where it is by opening 
the cut-out and testing. Jf very far from the central in bad 
weather, or when the troublemen are busy, you can hire 
one of the subscribers to go to each neighbors’ telephone 
and cut it off, while you test. When located, one telephone 
only is out; the rest are in service. 


If on a branch of the line, the balance of the line is im- 


mediately in service. Or in case they are unable to locate 
it, or get it out of the main line, opening the cut-outs each 
side of the trouble, leaves the line capable of giving more 
or less service. Frequently we have the line in working 
order again in from 15 to 30 minutes. 

In case of any one bothering the line, these switches are 
a very good thing, as you can locate the trouble within 
three or four families, and then you can almost always 


guess out the culprit from among these few. We find that. 


the mere fact that you can locate it cuts out nine-tenths of 
the trouble. If time would permit, many other things of 
this character might be mentioned, but you know your own 
local conditions and people. 
to give the service that no mutual, or Bell company can 
give. 

Now about the small mutuals you switch for. Remember 
what we said above and protect them. Show them our in- 
terests are harmonious. 


Go out to their meetings, arrange with one line fot 
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switching service, and make an agreement to go over their 
lines twice a year, and furnish each member a pair of bat- 
teries annually. Put their line in condition and you make 
a friend of each one. They tell their neighbors, and they, 
in turn, want the same service, and you want to give it to 
them. You know, if their line is out of repair and they 
can’t get central, the operator is blamed, not the line. If 
one of your subscribers wants someone on the out-of-order 
Jine, your service is condemned, not the line. The time it 
takes your troublemen to go over the line would be taken 
up by the operator in hopeless ringing. 

How it has worked with us is best told in the story of 
our first contract with the Floyd Valley lines. This was 
voted to us after extensive argument by just one majority. 
This year these same farmers voted a ten-year contract, 
without a single dissenting word or vote. You can judge 
how well a farmer is satisfied, when he will tie himself up 
to a ten-year agreement. On our five and ten year con- 
tracts we get $6 a year for each subscriber, with a dollar 
rebate if paid in advance. 

The Octopus changes its plans too rapidly for us to know 
just what it is doing. But we all know’what to expect, a 
very plausible, fine sounding contract, if you let them have 
all the say, but truly, having only their own interests con- 
sidered, with no regard for the other party. Every time a 
new contract comes up, you know what it will be when the 
X-ray of close inspection, and analysis, falls upon it, and 
you can read the unwritten part. Do not be afraid of them, 
go out to the meetings they call, and study the contract. 
You know what your people need, and draft the opponent’s 
ideal plan on a county map, with each patron’s name down. 
You will soon find many objectionable features, some of 
which will check nearly every man. 

Their latest ideal plan in our territory, is to have the dif- 
ferent towns connected with their toll lines, then assist the 
farmer in establishing small mutual companies to operate 
one line only; the large mutuals are among their worst 
enemies, and by keeping the small ones tied up they hope 
to handle the large ones. They give them local switching, 
on very alluring contracts, with a switching fee of from 
two to three dollars a year. By a very little inspection you 
will see that these lines are to have but one town only, and 
pay a toll to all others. This doesn’t sound so bad, but by 
a little further investigation, you will find a line that starts 
at one town, must not reach another, nor have any country 
switches, whereby they can reach others without paying 
toll. You see they don’t mention it, but are arranging for 
a big toll account. If there were a high board fence divid- 
ing each town, and one could not neighbor outside, this 
would not be so bad. But when you consider that there is 
no place where one town stops, and the next one starts, 
that the name of pumpkin vine is very appropriate to the 
‘rural line, that they intertwine, and that the people ex- 
change daily work with each other, that threshing rings are 
made up in regard to neighborhoods, not towns, then it 
is different. 

Call their attention to the fact that to sign the contract 
of the Octopus would mean for some of them to pay a toll 
to talk to their friends across the road, or a half mile away; 
that their neighbor, or son, or old acquaintance living on 
the next road, cannot talk to them without paying the toll. 
Also have your actual figures with you of people they know, 
show them how many of your subscribers have saved much 
more than you have charged them, by calling the two towns 
before selling or buying, and they soon figure out that it is 
_ 4 poor policy, if the toll company will do their local switch- 
ing free. Take your office records, show them that where 
the switching is cheapest, and the service limited, is where, 
with your toll accounts, the plan pays best, and the service 
is less. Show them by actual figures, which they know are 
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true, what:it costs you to switch, and take care of each sub- 
scriber. 

Tell them it is from what the line saves or produces, that 
they should choose, not the first cost. If one line costs 
$6 a year and saves $12; another costs $18 and saves $50, 
they gain $26 a year by having the $18 service. They de- 
ceive themselves when they think they save $12 by taking 
the $6 service. 

Again the mutual line the Octopus recommends has no 
one to look after trouble, and the service can not be as 
good. Any one wishing to amuse himself by annoying 
others, has full swing. They are simply farmers’ mutuals 
that is all; and if one member should undertake to locate 
and stop any annoyance, it only ends in a neighborhood 
quarrel and makes bad matters worse. 

The farmer is fast realizing that he can build or plaster 
his own house, shoe his own horse, or repair his own 
watch, better than he can repair his own telephone, because 
he knows more about them. On the others his poor work 
bothers none but himself; while in trying to repair his tele- 
phone, he frequently ties up the entire line. 

When the big man comes, spreads out his blue-prints, 
and shows them how, by connecting with him, they can talk 
to Minneapolis, Chicago, and St. Louis, just ask the farmers 
how many times in the past year any of them have wanted 
to talk this distance. Have him tell them what the toll 
charge is for this distance. The few times they have all 
talked beyond 50 miles will surprise them. They will soon 
figure out that their daily wants are what count. 

Ask the big fellow what they will charge to build and 
operate the lines as the farmer wants them, and what they 
do charge where they do build and operate rural lines. It 
won’t take long to figure out what price they must have 
in one way or another. 

Now, in conclusion, let me repeat, and emphasize, you 
know what your local farmer needs. Give it to him, with 
good service, and charge a fair price for it. We all know 
it is better than the mutual company can give, and less 
than it will cost the monopoly to furnish it: 

The farmers’ telephone is worth many times what it costs 
him. Good service is what he wants, and he will pay a rea- 
sonable price for it. 

He is reasonable, and if you do your part, you can con- 
vince him of the facts; then you have your best friend, stick 
to him. 

Maire aoe t h eees 
Washington Railroad Commission Cannot Enforce Phys- 
ical Connection. 

In a formal opinion given to the state railroad com- 
mission, W. V. Tanner, assistant attorney general, holds 
that the commission does not have the power to order a 
physical connection between two telephone company’s 
lines. While the legislature vested the commission with 
power to order and direct physical connections between 
railroad companies, it struck from the same bill the clause 
giving to the commission power to enforce the same order 
in relation to telephone systems. The point was raised 
in Chehalis county, where an application was made for 
an order to direct a physical connection between two com- 
peting telephone lines. Upon the ruling of the assistant 
attorney general, the railroad commission has denied the 
request. 


Bell Telephone Unpopular at Pittston, Pennsylvania. 

Protesting against a proposed increase in rental from 
the Bell Telephone Company, members of the Merchants 
Association of Pittston, Pa., held an indignation meeting. 
It was agreed that if the rate goes into effect the mer- 
chants will all order the telephones removed from their 
business places for a period of one year at least. 


Answers from Experience 


Locating Trouble in Multiple Cable. 


A cable layout is shown in Fig. 1. Suppose several pairs were 
grounded one side, and we wished to clear this trouble by bridge 
location. Should we make the loop test on the 1800 feet ,of 
cable? Should we make the Varley on the main cable? 
determining the distance to fault from the bridge, suppose the 
distance was 900 feet to fault, would that mean that the trouble 
was in the first lateral? This is only a hypothetical layout. You 
can assume any size cable or wire. Yill you please publish a 
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Fig. 1. 
method of clearing trouble when you have conditions like this 
or nearly so? 

Your method is correct, but for the purpose of making the 
method more clear we will assume a definite case. 

If the wires are all the same size in all the cables it will 
be plain sailing. If for any cause you have different, sizes, 
you will have to figure each distance first in ohms, and then 
reduce the ohms to feet by reference to your records of 
cable sizes. 

Let C be the central office, and P the point of fault, not 
knowing where P is a helper is sent to A, and the Varley 
loop test or any other loop test which can be used is ap- 
plied. The result will locate the fault 900 feet out, at the 
junction of the B branch. Then the man is sent to B and a 
second measurement taken. This time the fault locates 1,300 
feet out of the office, at the base of the D lateral. Lastly the 
helper is sent to D and the measurement gives 1,700 feet, or P. 
This works out very well on paper, but considerable care must 
be exercised in making careful and reliable measurements and 
judgment in interpreting the results. When you have figured 
out your distance it may miss the base of a branch by many 
feet. This is not necessarily a sign that the fault is not in 
the branch, for you may have that much error in your work. 

Suppose your fault is in the main cable, but near the base 
of B branch. Take X, or Y, for instance. It figures out sa 
close to the branch that you think the latter is at fault. But 
when you measure to B, the result is 900 feet more or less. 
Then the trouble is near the splice, and on account of the 
error in measurements it may be at X, VY, Z, or in the splice 
itself. Proper care in doing your work will reduce the error. 

ec ae tee eee ° 
Rates and Service. 


1.—What is the uniform rate charged for residence telephones 
when giving metallic line service and long distance connections? 

What is the uniform rate charged for business telephones when 
giving metallic line service and long distance connections? 

What is the uniform rate charged for residence telephones 
when giving grounded line service and local connections only? 

What is the uniform rate charged for business telephones when 
giving grounded line service and local connections only? 

In obtaining the above information, I would like only towns of 
about 800 to 1,000 population to be considered in my state. 

2.—Taking the average length metallic line giving long distance 
connections in towns of above size, what is the average cost of 
constructing, maintaining and operating such a line per year? 
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Please answer the same question for grounded line giving loca] 
service only. ; 

3.—What is the difference in the quality of metallic line sery- 
ice and grounded line service? 

Can cross-talk be prevented when operating grounded lines 
only? 

Can cross-talk be prevented when operating metallic lines? 

4.—Which is the best kind of service, metallic line service or 
grounded line service, considering local conditions and all kinds 
of weather? 

If properly constructed, which is the safest and most secure 
from lightning currents? 

5.—Can a telephone company render good service operating a 
grounded line system where there is an electric lighting system 


‘in the town? 


6.—Can a telephone company render good service operating a 
full metallic line system where there is an electric lighting sys- 
tem in the town? 

7.—Which is recognized by the most experienced telephone men 
to be the best standard, grounded line service or metallic line 
service? 


8.—Can a telephone exchange be operated on a fair, living 


basis when selling grounded line service or metallic line service 
at the rate of $1.50 per month for residence telephones and $2.00 
per month for business telephones? 

If so, would these.rates be sufficient to maintain an exchange 
in a town of 800 to 1,000 people, operate the exchange and give 
good service? 

Do you think that $2 per month for residénce telephones and 
$2.50 per month for business telephones is too much, or is an 
unreasonable rate to charge for either grounded line or metallic 
line service with long distance connection or without long dis- 
tance connection in a town of 800 to 1,000 inhabitants? 


1—In view of the fact that an apparently appropriate 
rate for a plant in one district might result in loss ‘where 
the local conditions are different, it is impractical to gen- 
eralize on a case to answer your question. There is in 
the telephone business too much assumption that a rate 
can be determined by asking other people what they are 
charging, and then trying to get along on a little less, 
or make an undue profit by charging a little more. Where 
there is an investment of several thousand dollars in an 
exchange it will pay any board of directors te spend suffi- 
cient money to have an expert prepare a report showing 
what investment will be required initially, and each year 
for a number of years, to properly develop the territory on 
the most economical basis; what organization and money 
will be required for operating and maintaining it; how 
much will have to be set aside for depreciation reserve, 
etc. Then there enters the question of the rate which 
must be paid on bonds, if the plant is bonded, or the divi- 
dend which should be paid to stockholders to attract 
money for development as is required. But determina- 
tion of these things requires a very careful investigation of 
local conditions, which may be entirely different in one 
exchange or group of exchanges from those prevailing 


TO WIRE CHIEFS AND MAINTENANCE MEN. 

Clearing of troubles which occur in your exchange, 
inside or outside, may be made the subject of short, prac- 
tical letters which will interest other telephone men 


These TeLepHony will gladly publish, if illustrated by 
diagrams or photographs. Simply write a description of 
the nature of the trouble, tests and location, cause found, 


and method of repair. Payment will be made for all 


letters published. 


even fifty milés distant, and sometimes in the next town. 

Our only suggestion to a company which is not definitely 
informed on these conditions, or familiar with the method 
of making such an investigation is that the most profit- 
able way to spend a few dollars is to employ an expert 
consulting engineer to find out just what is right, and 
get things going on a basis which wiil be permanently 
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profitable. It is a good deal cheaper to spend this sum 
at the start, and be sure of a definite profit every year, 
than to run the risk of losing several thousand dollars a 
little at a time. As your plant is small, if you will co-op- 
erate with an engineer you could probably get him to 
give you a list of questions to answer, and from your 
answers he could afford to make up a fairly thorough 
report for $50, perhaps less. You would get the benefit 
of his advice through several years. 

2—We should find it necessary to have a scale map 
showing the distribution through the town of your tele- 
phones using long distance, and information which would 
enable us to determine definitely just what method of 
construction is used. We don’t know whether you ought 
to charge twice as much as the nearest exchange with 
the same number of subscribers, or can make money for 
less. It would take a clairvoyant to answer your ques- 
tion. The right thing to do is to take the figures of your 
own plant and analyze them and get definite facts, if you 
are trying to put a fair charge on your service. Get down 
to fundamental principles and apply them to your plant, 
and you can’t go astray. 

3—Metallic line service in an exchange properly built 
of high grade, modern material, is free from cross-talk 
and ringing troubles, the existence of which is most ex- 
asperating to the average subscriber. 

Grounded line service cannot be given extensively with- 
out these troubles. 
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Furthermore, if you expect to connect subscribers on 
grounded lines to long distance lines, you are bound to 
give them a poor service, due to the impossibility of get- 


' ting as good transmission, and the fact that the connec- 


tion is almost sure to be noisy. Cross-talk can be pre- 
vented only by the use of metallic lines properly erected. 

4.—The answer to the preceding question shows in de- 
tail some of the reasons why metallic line service is far 
superior to grounded line service. This superiority is 
especially evident in bad weather. Metallic circuits are 
likely to cause you less trouble from lightning. 

5—We have never seen one smart enough to do it. 

6.—Yes, if its lines are put up by a good construction 
man and there is a thorough understanding that the elec- 
tric light company is to co-operate with the telephone com- 
pany in obtaining a reasonable distance between lines on 
all new work. 

7—Not only do telephone men recognize that metallic 
line service is immeasurably superior to grounded line 
service, but the public is in almost every town coming to 
the point where it realizes that although grounded line 
service, such as it is, can be rendered more cheaply than 
metallic line service, it is glad to pay the difference in cost 
for the sake of having the superior product. Even rural 
lines are being equipped with metallic circuits steadily 
in many parts of the country, because the farmer will not 
stand for a poor telephone connection. 

8.—The answer to No. 1 will apply also to this. 


From Judges and Juries 
By A. H. McMillan 


Obstruction of Access to Abutting Property. 


There is a point of law which I wish you would advise through 
Telephony. 

The town board has granted me the privilege, by franchise, to 
use the alleys and cross the streets to set poles and string wires 
for telephone purposes. We have built a line of wires down a 
eertain street and it has been there for five or six years, and 
there has never been a complaint until this last Summer when 
a person put up a building, running back to the alley line. He 
has put an opening door just where the pole stands. Now, can 
he compel me, through law, to move that pole, and if he can 
compel me to move it, who must bear the expense of it, the 
telephone company or the man who wants it moved? The pole 
is no obstruction to the uSe of the alley as a highway. 


An owner of land abutting on a highway in which stands 
a telephone line has a right to pass freely and without obstruc- 
tion from his land to the street and back again. So long as 
he is not obstructed in his ingress to and egress from the 
land, he has no legal cause to complain. Detroit City Ry. 
Co., vs. Mills, 85 Mich., 634. e Am. Alec. Cases, 333; Patter- 
Som Ry, Co. vs. Grundy, 51 N. J. Equity, 213, 4 Am. Elec. 
Cases, 173. But if the land owner is deprived of the privi- 
lege of access to his property he is entitled to compensation 
for its loss. Mortimer vs. N. Y. Elec. Ry, Co., 129 N. Y., 81; 
29 N. E., 5; Donovan vs. Allert, 11 N. Dakota, 229; 91 N. 
Y., 441; 58 L. R. A., 775. On these principles the land owned 
would have the right of ingress to and egress from his prop- 
erty in spite of the fact that your pole was in position before 
he built his building. He can therefore compel you to move 
it at your own expense. McMillan on Tel. Law, Sec. 91. 


State Court No Longer Restrained By Federal. 

On March 14, 1904, the city council of New Decatur, Ala- 
bama, repealed its franchise granted the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. several years earlier, and on May 3 of the 
same year ordered it to take out its poles and other portions of 
its system. On its failure to do so, the city ordered its attor- 
hey to file suit in the state courts to oust the company from the 


streets. The company then asked for an injunction from Judge 
Jones of the federal court, seeking to restrain the city from 
taking this action. The city was temporarily restrained from 
instituting suit and the matter has been before Judge Jones 
since 1904, but was recently referred to Judge Grubb. The in- 
junction was asked by the telephone company on the grounds 
that the case involved was one arising under the constitution 
of the United States. The court held otherwise and the in- 
juiction was dissolved. 


Use of Streets in Kansas. 


Under the Kansas statutes, the right to build a telephone line 
in and over streets and highways is directly granted by the state, 
and the mayor and council of a city are powerless to prevent 
such use. The council has authority to provide by ordinance 
reasonable rules regulating the use of the streets and alleys for 
that purpose by defining where and in what manner a telephone 
company shall erect and maintain its fixtures. It is the duty of 
a telephone company contemplating the exercise of the right 
granted by the state, to ask the mayor and council to prescribe 
reasonable regulations for the exercise of the right before plac- 
ing any of their poles and structures on the streets and other 
public grounds of the city; but. if the mayor and council re- 
fused to prescribe such regulations upon application, the com- 
pany may build its lines upon the streets and alleys in such a 
manner as shall not incommmede the public in the use of the 
streets and alleys so occupied, and the city authorities are not 
at liberty to treat the structures so erected as a nuisance. 

Such were the holdings of the Supreme Court of Kansas in a 
controversy between the New Hope Telephone Company and 
the city of Concordia. The company had built and was operat- 
ing its lines in Cloud county, outside the city, and in 1908 ap- 
plied to the mayor and council for the passage of an ordinance 
permitting it to build into and through the city and to fix con- 
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ditions for the exercise of that right, but the application was 
arbitrarily refused and the company was denied the right to 
enter the city upon any condition whatever. The company 
built into the city without permission and comnienced to do 
business. Two days after the city officers cut down the poles, 
but the company set them up again and applied for an injunc- 
tion to restrain the city from further interference. A restrain- 


ing order granted against the city was set aside by the district 


judge, who, at the same time, enjoined the company from main- 
taining a line in the city limits. The decision of the Supreme 
Court reverses and sets aside the order of the district judge 
and establishes the right of the company to do business in the 


city. New Hope Tel. Co. vs. City of Concordia, 106 Pac., 35. 


Issuance of Directories Enjoined. 


At Fort Worth, Kansas, the J. J. Langever Service has 


asked the district court to restrain by injunction the South- 
western Telegraph & Telephone Company from issuing its 
new directories because the name Langever appears in con- 
nection with the name of a’ competing company. If the 
injunction is granted the company will be forced to sus- 
pend the distribution of 9,000 directories and the 5,000 al- 
ready distributed will have to be recalled. The telephone 
company estimates that the granting of the injunction will 
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cause it a loss of $5,200. At the outset the telephone com- 
pany asked that the case be transferred to the United States 


_ District Court on the ground that it was a citizen of New 


York. The application was overruled for thé time. The 
suit is the outgrowth of a trade name warfare which has 
been carried on by rival concerns for three years. J. J. 
Langever, organizer of the J. J. Langever Company, sold 
his stock in the enterprise to J. V. Gillespie, who con- 
tinued to operate under the name “The J. J. Langever 
Company, Incorporated.” Langever organized the Lang- 
ever service. He alleges that he recently paid the rival 
concern $100 to abandon the use of his name in its adver- 
tising. In the new directory the company appears as the 


_Langever Paint & Paper Company, and it is to this use of 


his name that the plaintiff objects. 


- Are Pennsylvania Companies Exempt From School Taxes? 


At Harrisville, Pennsylvania, action has been brought in the 
Dauphin County, court by the Bell Telephone Company to pre- 
vent the city of Harrisville from collecting city or school taxes. 
The telephone company contends that it is a public service cor- 
poration, paying a state tax, and therefore, like lighting com- 
panies, street railway companies, etc., exempt from all local 
taxation except state capitol taxes. 


Manitoba Telephone Report for 1909 


The report cf the telephone commissioners for the year 
1909 was laid on the table of the Manitoba legislature last 
week by Hon. Robt. Rogers, minister of telephones and 
telegraphs. Mr. Rogers made no remarks on the report, 
which read as follows: 

“Your telephone commissioners respectfully submit their 
second annual report, for the year ending December 31, 
1909. During the year 53 new agencies have been added. 
The system now comprises a total of 233 agencies con- 
nected together with long distance pole lines, as compared 
with a total of 180 agencies at the commencement of the 
year and 140 when the system was purchased two years 
ago. These agencies comprise 88 exchanges and 145 call 
offices; 362 miles of long distance lines have been added to 
the system, 137 miles of which are on new pole lines con- 
structed for the purpose. This now makes a total of 5,180 
miles of long distance lines. When the system was taken 
over there were 3,350 miles, an increase in three years of 
1,380 miles. The number of subscribers now connected with 
the system is 25,300, of which 3,900 are owned and operated 
by different municipalities. In addition to this 3,900 (which 
serve-entirely farmers in rural districts), the government has 
3,300 rurals, making a total of 7,000 farmers receiving serv- 
ice, leaving a total of approximately 18,000 subscribers in the 
villages, towns and cities. 

“Of this total number 5,000 were added this year, an in- 
crease of approximately 11,000 subscribers to the system 
since owned and operated by government. 

The total annual revenue from all sources is now $788,444, 
as compared with $648,000 for the previous year, an increase 
of $140,444. This revenue is composed of the following: 


Pp 1909 1908 
RENTAIS, Wasi ston ce me eee Ree $563,125 $475 361 
Liong distance tolls=e.ioacsm.n a. 198,812 153,014 
TOCA tolls: Fes. aie A Seessuneteranaeee eet 26,507 19,657 


These additions to the system have involved the expendi- 
ture of $968,035.22 on capital account, but with a further 
expenditure this year of $82,000 to complete rural lines built 
last year approximately 2,000 more subscribers will be 
added, thereby increasing the annual rental by $40,000. 
Total capitalization of the system to date is $5,102,977.78. 


“The necessary maintenance and repairs have been made — 
to the system, thus sustaining it in a high state of efficiency; 
the expenditure in this way alone amounts to $170,000, cov- 
ering material, labor, and expenses, and your commission- 
ers do not hesitate to say that while the government sys- 
tem surpasses many other telephone systems in point of 
equipment and efficiency, it is second to none. 

“The reduction of rates which was put into effect last 
April, reduced the annual revenue on the contracts existing 
at that date by $45,237.56. Of this amount $9,876 applies 
to the farmers’ rural line service; the reduction for this 
class of service being from $24 to $20 for the year. 

“While the applications for farmers’ rural line service 
were numerous at the old rate, the number was greatly in- 
creased by the reduction previously referred to. A total of 
5,000 applications were received during the year, but owing 
to many of them being widely scattered, it was only pos- 
sible to approve for installation 3,874. m 

“It was not until after the reduction in April that it was 
possible to ascertain the number of new subscribers it would 
be necessary to lay out work for. Securing signatures to 
the applications and laying out the work and getting ma- 
terial on the ground occupied several months, As the ap- 
plications came pouring in it was deemed necessary to lay 
the work out on a large scale in order to take care of the 
demand in the near future, as well as for the present, and 
it is principally on this account that a larger proportion of 
the applications have not been placed in service during the 
year. However, it will take but the expenditure of $82,000 
to connect up the balance of the approved applications. 

“As evidence of the facilities for taking care of long dis- 
tance business, the increase in revenue for 1909 is very satis- 
factory. It will, however, be necessary to extend this part 
of the system considerably during 1910, by increasing the 
number of circuits and by extensions into new territory. 

“A new exchange building has been erected in the City of 
Portage La Prairie, and the installation of a new common 
battery switchboard is just about completed and is to be 
put into serice on March 1. In order to install this system 
it was necessary to rebuild the outside plant, and add there- 
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to considerable aerial and underground cables. When com- 
pleted this will give the subscribers at Portage La Prairie 
the very best equipment and service. This change was found 
necessary on account of the old system and premises being 
entirely outgrown. 

“In the City of Brandon it was found necessary to install 
a new switchboard in order to take care of the long distance 
traffic centering at that point. This has been completed 
and has effected a vast improvement on former conditions. 

“Tn the city of Winnipeg we now have 12,717 subscribers’ 
stations in use. This is an increase of 2,654 over the year 
1908 and 3,541 more than when the system was purchased. 
The new branch exchange at Fort Rouge was put into serv- 
ice in March, 1909, with 900 subscribers, which has since 
grown to 1,300, and thus commenced the multi-office ex- 
change service for Winnipeg. Another branch exchange 
building has been commenced, located on Sherbrook street 
near Portage avenue. This exchange will have an ultimate 
capacity of 10,000 lines, and it is expected it will be ready 
for service about August, 1910. 

“Plans are also being prepared for a third branch ex- 
change, to be located in the telephone building corner of 
McDermott and Charles streets, which will also have an 
ultimate capacity of 10,000 lines, and will be cut into service 
at the same time as the Sherbrook exchange. 


“Plans are also being prepared for another new building . 


on the property now owned by the government at the cor- 
ner of Burrows avenue and Salter street. This exchange 
will have a capacity of 5,600 lines, but will not likely be re- 
quired till 1911; when this is completed the exchanges in 
the City of Winnipeg will have a capacity of 40,400 lines. 
(Signed) W. H. Hayes, Comissioner Engineer; H. J. 
Horan, Commissioner Auditor; F. C. Paterson, Chairman, 


Commission. 
Financial Statement. ‘ 


The following figures of receipts and expenditures accom- 
panied the report of the telephone commisisoners: 
Receipts outstanding aS at December 31st, 1909: 


MSTA ES Minn te cjaresa wis, tii eiel's ccQers eae « $ 46,800.06 
OSCTUED BIG SA Oe 13,189.72 
$ 59,989.78 
——§—$ 59,989.78 
Revenue for the year: 

EEE GANG MS Otel cad a0 di vPice's Oats ere es $548,192.10 

MENU OLS Miletavelslais, sieisie e.cis.e'kiels.é: dy0i8 6 26,660.00 

Done distance tolls......6c.ee0 201,437.31 

PEER ESTCGRS EM evens cisis, crores 3 os sid ate cue ss t 3,540.71 

Rents from real estate........... 250.00 

$775,080.12 
Less cash in rebates in conse- 
quence of reduction: 
In rentals after April ist........ $ 8,102.30 
Amount written off owing to can- 

cellation of contracts: 

Trrecoverable amounts ........... 9,834.85 
PWVIREFEOT OATNed 12. .cacesecces $ 1,956.33 
SRBRLCRETELO CM cvdsa.- 21> o/efoveie. eran eet elel visita 7,878.52 

$ 9,834.85 
————-$ 17,937.15 
Revenue for the year.............. 757,142.97 
$817,132.75 
Deduct outstanding as at Dec. 31, 

1909: 

Rea DERE Weeder Meese al sD s, ckci ya's! olevetoate $ 39,454.82 

TELUS SAIS) SIG cei a rr 21,684.94 

RES Wy er reeree i, g's sg 0: © d. ptlea » 1,983.82 

$ 63,123.58 
BUY ONOMITG |. el ies ds vis co 01a we wide 754,009.17 
Expenditure for operation and . 
maintenance of system for the 
year ending Dec, 31, 1908-1909: 
Balance brought from year 1908. $ 27,418, 45 
Less uncollectable accounts: 

Amount 1908, deduct from reve- 

PERC D eT A MaRS oo oe wiera.g aaere 5,722.13 
$ 21,696.32 


$ 21,696.32 
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Expenditure for years, operating: 
Rent; Went) Gate sere eh ale choca $18,932.77 
Salaries, com., and mess. service 190,545.44 


Traveling GXDCNSES) 2.5... 2.6.6... 1,253.80 
Postage and telegrams ........., 1,583.84 
Sta tlonebyacac ere kame es 9 oes ; 6,906.80 
Tm Gidembalas ey seine oa atetre ats tare tote 5,355.85 
$219,577.50 
Dir6ctoriesae sein trae ea cicions 10,454.04 
$230,027.54 
Maintenance: 
Right: of wa vara aaeie a etaieale.> $ 1,159.75 
Material. G25 satheetnceiteree aarti esi 57,330.03 
Teaminge= treient, cet@ us adaciteicers .< 4,057.66 
Lia bor? oe stances can atic dete ee se 82,483.62 
Board and, traveling nidie sc vac 27,081.14 
Incidental rar welacsadecke atdeiaces, b 1,074.45 
$173,123.65 
General: 
Salaries cicnan wcteeneer etter ste. $ 32,605.55 
Travelinign otic steieaeniet amterttyats 1,818.84 
Stationenyy is ef ciel tatesaletuele 1,292.49 
Head office building upkeep...... 1,013.35 
Incidentalse cacancest aati sae te 1,783.56 
——$ 38,513.79 
FnSUPTAN COM o elarnete tan Adler sectors 11,961.52 


$453,626.50 


Interest on overdraft on bank.... 6,889.10 


$ 460,515.60 
$ 482,211.92 
Capital expenditure, year Dec. 31, 1908-09: 
Balance on construction account with dept. 
to Decs Si GOS racine wispercians sro Seca 
Expended in construction—toll and exchange 
lines and equipment of exchanges for year 


113,750.66 


1909: 
AMOUN EC) PDETSSUNIM AT ys wera cnet cise miecrs « shsic) > $959,642.13 
Tel. system of Muni. of Turtle Mountain 
PUTCHASEE Paneer lA gm Mibale eects stat shele sais 8,784.85 
$ 968,426.98 
$1,082,177.64 
Bxpenditure om LrealeestatCe entice lsc ice siele tele eens 90,149.41 


$1,172,327.05 


Wess value, taken Over Dy eiCOlMl marca csare i vsisies sels « «/ sua cie 204,291.83 


$ 968,035.22 
Expenditure for construction of toll and exchange 


lines and exchange edauipment for year, Dec. 31, 
1908 =09) wis rreccttg te crake eM ee Neto a's afte aie doe SaCores ates eyes 912,693.80 
Generale ex PeMseSaeor ives cee eeeeewe eels essed dieses sue c.e'e we 46,948.33 
$ 959,642.13 

Summary. 

Operating sic seb ertosr ste thee etene Rete wclane 6's) $212,441.50 

Maintenan Gent 2. chpat console suteie es ba crate tetemecei) ser. 173,123.65 
; -——————$ 385,565.15 
COnSELIWEELO mee cis eres oot tera oettaietetedetens telus a 01 ois\o «sa, 01s30, siete 787,409.45 
Cashtione DANG ontuceciaers saree ater eictebame ainda et cvc chars siviehe oa tales 12,231.89 


$3,041,134.34 


Subscribers Object to Deferred Completion of Calls. 

Residents of Alameda, Cal., are circulating a petition 
which will be submitted to the Pacific Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, asking for the discontinuance of the sys- 
tem whereby “central” takes the telephone number of a 
subscriber and calls later if the line asked for is busy. 

This new rule, which went into effect about two months 
ago, is said to be the cause of most of the delay in get- 
ting “Central” when a subscriber takes down the receiver 
to call a number. The rule was put into effect to accom- 
modate subscribers, but there is general opposition to it 
throughout the city. 

When a line is busy the operator is obliged to take the 
caller’s number and make a record of it, with the number 
asked for, on cards that are given to each operator in the 
office. The time taken in making these slips out and watch- 
ing to determine when a line is not busy and then call- 
ing the subscriber is said to be the cause of delay that is 
being experienced. 

Subscribers say they are more annoyed than otherwise 
by the call to the telephone after they have been told the 
line is busy and prefer the old system where they call again 


“when a few minutes have elapsed. 


Cost of Construction Service Telephone Line 
in Cuba 


The following costs relate to a telephone line constructed 


in Cuba in 1908 during the building of the $800,000 water- - 


works for the city of Camaguey. The line was constructed 
similar to the lines built by the U. S. Reclamation Service 
in the west for its irrigation projects. It was the intention 
to use the line to facilitate the construction of the pipe 
main and reservoir and on completion the telephone would 
serve aS a permanent means of communication with the 
reservoir and pumping plant, the latter being located about 
15 miles north of the city. 

The labor consisted mostly of Spaniards, some Cubans 
and a few Jamaicans, The latter were used mostly in the 
pole raising gangs. One method of raising poles is shown 
in the accompanying engraving. As the poles were of 
tions of the line they 
were rasied by means of 
a small gin-pole with 
block and tackle. The 
following description of 
the work is taken from 
the report made in the 
department at the time: 

The telephone line ex- 
tends from a temporary 
station adjacent to the 
site where will be built 
the pump house for the 
Camaguey water-works 
to the office of the de- 
partment of public works 
in Camaguey, a distance 
of about 25 kilometers 
or 15 miles. The portion 
of the line here consid- 
ered comprises the main 
line, extending from the 
pump house site to station 1,040 of the pipe line, at which point 
the pipe line leaves the right of way and enters the road in 
the outskirts of the city, being a length of 20,934 km. It 
also includes two 4 wire branch lines, having an aggregate 
length of 0.283 km., which are considered, as required by 
the specifications, as equivalent to 0.566 km. of 2 wire line. 
The 4 wires on the branch lines are supported on hardwood 
cross arms, thus permitting the use of but one line of poles 
for each branch. From the pump house the line follows 
the right of way of the pipe line to a point about 15.7 km. 
distant, where it follows the public road for 1.1 km., again 
entering the right of way and following it to the above men- 
tioned station 1,040. 

The line is a two wire metallic circuit of No. 12 B. & S. 
gage hard drawn copper wire, supported on oak brackets 
with glass insulators. The brackets are each nailed to the 
poles with two 6 in. galvanized iron cut nails. « 

The poles are of jiqui, arabo, tengue and jucaro prieto, 
all of which are durable hardwoods found in the country. 
A total of 131 jiuqui poles were shipped from Ciego de 
Avila, 60 miles west of Camaguey, by rail and delivered 
by sub-contract for $3 f. 0. b. Camaguey. These poles were 
hauled from the cars and distributed along the line by mule 
teams, costing $6 per day with driver. The cost of $0.569 


*Rearranged from data furnished by Henry A. Young, late 
Chief Engineer, Camaguey Water Works, Cuba, 200 Warburton 
Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. Reprinted from Engineering-Contracting. 
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View Showing Method of Erecting Poles on a Telephone Line in Cuba. 


shown below was the actual cost per pole. A total of 333 
poles were purchased from farmers living in the vicinity 
and were delivered along the line for $3 per pole. They 
were hauled on ox carts an average distance of about 10 
miles. 

The poles were spaced 46 ms. (161 ft.) apart except where 
road crossings required a 60 m. (197 ft.) span, or where 
angles in the line made it necessary to shorten the span. 
in.steel cables were used to guy poles at an- 


gles in the line when the throw was more than 3 m. (10 ft.) 
and when the poles were not considered sufficiently firm. 
Short anchor posts 1.2 m. long were set in the ground 1 
m. and the cable fastened by means of a threaded eye bolt 
passing through the post. 


The poles were 7.5 m. (25 ft.) 
long ‘except at” oad 
crossings, where 9 m. 
(30 ft.) poles were used, 
and all were placed in 
the ground 1.5 m. (5 ft.) 
and thoroughly tamped 
in place, 3 men tamping 
to 1 shoveling. No poles 
whose least diameter was 


less than 5 ins. were 
used. 
The holes for the 


poles were dug by sub- 
contract, and as there 
was no foreman with the 
gang doing the original 
work, many holes were 
not dug in line and had 
to be redug. The ma- 
jority of the holes were 
in hardpan and in earth 
filled with loose rock 
and boulders, a few being in rock requiring explosives, and 
some in earth. If the work had been done more rapidly and 
with a better organized gang it would have been possible to 
have reduced the labor charges by one-third. 

The costs following the actual construction charges, 
covering all labor and materials necessary for the work as 
well as tools. They do not, however, include the contrac- 
tor’s charges for office expense, bond, insurance and other 
general expenses for the main contract.\ All prices are re- 
duced to U. S. currency. The contract price for the work 
was $200 per km. 

The cost of setting poles was as follows: : 


; < Per 
Labor: Total. pole. 
8 days superintendent at $150 per mo............. $ 40.00 $0.0859 
246 -dayse timekeeper -Atee2.3l.. os deceeoe eee ee ey 8.08 0.0174 
1 Gays! foreman. o2rol aus cos 6 elvatycc com Cenc 16.17 0.0348 
19, days -foremameat-S1.505 cece Dek eee eee 28.50 0.0614 
220 days da borersia ty gle) c<cthl ibis ieeic oe ses 208-00" Ojban2 
Oba Pla DO rege wspeseetere te 21216 nis/o15°3 , alc Ue ee ee oe ee $345.75 $0.7447 
Materials: 
131 polesits ope Camaruey atiSon.ncenenee eae trene $393.00. 
Hauling 131 polesiat 56:9) cts: 4: asa ones wee nee 74.56 
333 poles delivered on line at $3...........-+-e.ce. 999.00 
Total ieenaen ieee Taue to, 'ehvehp! snovc cletate tel TOS ELE EE $1,466.56 $3.160 
Granideetotale roe ot cae: 20k a .cuittecee eee nee $1,812.31 $3.9097 


The cost of poles per mile of line was $25.88 for labor 
and $109.77 for materials or a total of $135.65. 
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| March 5, 1910 


There were 464 holes dug for poles at the following costs: 


Per 
Labor: Total. hole. 

1i days superintendent at $150 per mo............ $ 55.00 $0.1185 
mroawsntimexeaper at! $2.81... 3.0 ci ieee nis wwiete elses 13.86 0.0298 
$5 days foreman at $2.31.........6..seeessecereves 80.85 0.1742 
POA VETOLOMIAN Ot PL OO! . 0! cca ns. sersncteleinis wis wieeiaveaye « 1.50. 0.00382 
PRO MeEEDOLTOrs AC SLB. 5. te bs cheete alec esse 285.77 0.6158 

SI ee GEMM oa See TN oo. 0o bye Chepsinth avert e Aial Bhalere eas shoneue $436.98 $0.9415 


As there were 13.36 miles of line, the cost per mile of 
line for digging poles was $32.71. 

The cost of squaring poles, roofing and painting roofs of 
poles was as follows: 


é rer 
Labor: Total. pole. 
{7 days superintendent at $150 per mo............. $ 35.00 $0.0728 
RS OTeTOAN At 0 G2.81). oo seis clee cee ade vane ss 18.48 0.0398 
Berm omaADOrers Al  G1.15% oi. cance 60 ole sacle oie 87.98 0.1896 
BEYesTERIMMPTE TRG) cece She aici nis Sais d husiele Wlaléels Pewtaics ot atele s $141.46 $0.3022 
Materials: 
Mveecalsmepaing and) Oil at) ($1530...) as we cree ne cies $ 48.10 $0.1040 
NER TCL ECHERN ofciete Srercre b's ola.d avo, slolsreisisuete@lw ose sels ise esis e) « $189.56 $0.4062 


The cost per mile of line was $10.59 for labor and $3.60 
for materials, a total of $14.19. 
The cost of stringing wire was as follows: 


Per 

Labor: Total mile. 
2 days superintendent at $150 per mo............. $ 10.00 
mma yee tORGMeam at 1.50... 02.0 e Wace se circle 56 so 27.00 
PRL CayS TIMEMANG AL 92.0 asl cic le cls vole» weer veces esis 64.12 
Pee ySMlineman At SLO. . ns ccs cee ede ec cae eevee = 3.00 
Mee SME DOLETS AL GL oLB. oi alsicisisle(olels/s io ss ejece o.a\0)e ove'eie 98.90 
FMRI EE VOM TTLUL OM Ca Clete ODL pate: aye ales s1a/e'saleeis ele cle esis + elersis e's 5.00 

See PUP PEN Ty Dee tase cre) ena cs ais Gisele tee lacie reser craton, sNeensua's $208.02 $15.57 

Materials: 

2965. lbs... No. 1 copper at 23.15 cts..........2..-... $686.40 
DOMME IONDLACKELS ab 4 CUS occe wien vit eres ae auersieioe sree nace 38.00 
Bareigss insulators mat “1. CtSo i... bccean sees ees 66.50 
fOOnibs: INO: 6 salv.. iron wire at 4. .ctS. 26 c. .. c ere. 4.00 
EMCEE CUCL Tab Sy cib2D CLS). «scat eiale e's is sietbvejere s osidie’sis 12.50 
aioettstee! cable *euys at Lidl cts... eee 13.74 
BpEaiviemITOnM Clamps: at. 15%, CLS h ciiss fete loleieiares sig skoelels 5.25 
$5 iron eye-bolts at 10 cts......... Mirovelv hale a ft aietsearcienct as 3.50 
60 lbs. No. 14 soft copper wire at 23.15 cts........ 13.89 

Per 

seater Marten ee ee ee orem iS bss oals cis Safe fre ao Sodiata ete, 89-9 Sal vm $843.78 $63.16 

Mera AMECV SUMO tots Aas ai ton cyst ol gle echerens aie sis, eaare eis o) wb e 6 0% $78.73 


The cost of tools was $38.26 or $2.86 per mile and gen- 


eral or camp expenses were $59.47 or $4.45 per mile. Sum- 
‘marizing, the cost per mile of line was as follows: 
Per 
Item: mile. 

OLDE TUG? IAGEET 5 6 5 B.ciete Gein ttn In cRIO IOI Bid) DIDIEaD=r cto COT Gace InIGasee $ 32.71 
ere VME TIO GSoC Glee, oeiai shataye c. «1s wieleiateha olelie state's crete .0ielo simisiniole ee 14.19 
aS TS LY OM UE Sei otes ele a) 20/030) aos, 6 (0.8 ocr istaleh ets sso eo acelaye's eit sieve eles 135.65 
SO REEEMMEGT EU CMM Tota os orchah ei vicl eile} sialere,s/oile ois:sie lee o14/'s,)d\ lee els. e/siaisiae » 78.73 
Ta CN eee Eve Oe Calo ocr. sees 2) e's fois ansishedsl siensis, oe 6 oje susce, Sueje ane relsiene 2.86 
aT Teter TE tS lol ste ese, onde e's a wrelatwre) cage as) pifene ee Qielaia aiaudvara sce 4.40 

Be oP ci TENT ace aio chars Pode oe + asthe Phen we AS ante $268.59 


The work was done under the direct charge of Mr. E. K. 
Knight as resident engineer, with Mr. Henry A. Young as 
-chief engineer. 


An Up-to-Date Parrot. 
A parrot, “Dewey” by name, who converses freely over the 


telephone, is the valued possession of Mrs. Peter Geimer, New- | 


ark, N. J. Dewey is a very bright bird in every way, having 
learned to sing to piano accompaniment, umpire ball games, etc., 
and when the telephone was first installed in his owner’s home 
the immediately became very much interested, says the Newark 
‘Call. Whenever he is given his liberty from his cage he hops 
upon the telephone set, takes the receiver off the hook and in 
Tesponse to the operatér’s “Number, please,” answers back 
somewhat in the following language: “Hello, Central! What 
number do I want? Whaaat?”’ etc. Mrs. Geimer’s son, who 
owns a drug store, was interrupted on one occasion when he 
was quite busy, and his patrons very much amused by a con- 
versation heard when the druggist picked up the receiver in 


lee Leb HH. Ou Ns) 
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response to a call from central, which run somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

“Hello, Adolph!” : 

“This is Dewey! Dewey! 

“Thought this about the best time to call you. Said yester- 
day between 1 and 2 was the only time you breathed! Send me 


. The Parrot Dewey and His Telephone. 


over something for a headache, and don’t forget a few choco- 
lates.” 

At this point he was cut off by central, and much like the 
average telephone user flew into a terrible rage. 


Average Term of Service of Chicago Operator. 

Much comment has been aroused by newspaper publica- 
tion of a report from Washington to the effect that govern- 
ment statistics show 92 per cent of telephone operators un- 
married. Some one seems to have tried to tease the girls 
by pretending that the horrid old government meant to 
say that they couldn’t get married. Every telephone man 
would be glad to refute such an unwarranted slander, if it 
came in definite form. But even as it is, Chicago has at 
least one gallant defender of the telephone girl, in Mr. H. 
N. Foster, superintendent of traffic of the Chicago Tele- 
phone Company, who is quoted by a newspaper as follows: 

“We have about 3,800 operators in Chicago. They remain 
with us on an average nearly three years. In fact, theoreti- 
cally the entire force changes in that period. And prac- 
tically every girl who leaves, leaves to be married. Some 
say they are ‘going to other cities, but a little inquiry 
among their friends reveals that, all the same, their inten- 
tions are matrimonial. Marriage is the bane of the service. 

“It really seems as if we are only educating girls to be- 


come the wives of a lot of lucky fellows.” 


A Correction. 

In the article on the Home Telephone company of St. Joseph, 
published in. last week’s TELEPHONY near the foot of the sec- 
ond column on page 248, appears the statement that $300,000 
more bonds come out as soon as 2,500 telephones are installed. 
The figures should read 6,500 telephones, as the $300,000 bonds 
are to add 2,500 more telephones. 


Grand Opera by Wireless 


, 


Interesting experiments with the DeForest system: of 
wireless telephony have been carried on in New York City 
with a view to determining whether it is practicable to trans- 
mit music by this method. The experiments were carried 


from a transmitting station on the stage of the Metropolitan © 


Opera House.’ Efforts were made to transmit music as far as 


George Seibt. 


Dr. 


Boston and receiving stations were set up in several parts 
of New York City. On the Royal Mail steamer Avon 260 
guests were assembled and listened to Caruso’s voice repro- 
duced by wireless telephony. 

The transmitter employed was the loud speaking instrument 
used in the “Dictograph,’ as made by the General Acoustic 
Company, which is managed by Mr. K. M. Turner. 

Dr. De Forest reported that although it had been intended 
to continue the transmission of the music for the entire nq 
to continue the transmission of the music for an entire week, 
it was necessary to abandon the experiments temporarily 
because the first test brought out several weaknesses in the 
methods used, including the difficulty of using the ordinary 
loud speaking transmitter such as the dictograph employs for 
the transmission of notes. uttered perhaps 300 feet away from 
the transmitter. According to Dr. De Forest, at least 90 per- 
cent of the volume of the voice was: lost before it reached 
the transmitter. It is said that experiments will be resumed 
within a few weeks, with apparatus designed especially to do 
away with the great loss hitherto experienced in transmitting 
from the stage to wireless apparatus. As soon as the system 
is developed so far as to really satisfy the inventor, wireless 
opera will be furnished to the public. 

Satisfactory results were obtained at the stations where the 
Marconi magnetic detector was used, but not a failure to get 
a greater portion of the music took place where the receiver 
was equipped with the audion, Dr. De Forest’s well known 
invention. This sensitive device was included in the apparatus 
in the inventor’s laboratory at the Old Terminal Building, 103 
Park Row, and the Metropolitan Tower Station, as well as 
at the Hotel Breslin and the Radio Telephone Company’s fac- 
tory over in Newark. “All these stations got encouraging 
results,” said Dr. De Forest, “although there was some inter- 
ruption at the Hotel Breslin where only a temporary antenna, 
thirty feet long, was used, owing to deliberate and studied 
interference from the operator of the Manhattan Beach station 
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of the United Wireless Company. All other wireless stations 
courteously refrained from unnecessary demonstrations of 
their power and the Marconi Company was especially cour- 
teous in placing special equipment on board the ‘Avon,’ an- 
chored off 13 Street in the North River.” 

The wireless transmitting apparatus included the standard 
Radio telephone, a photograph of which is shown. Between 
the acts Dr. De Forest made various announcements, speaking 
directly into the transmitter, which were heard by a score of 
stations which were unable to get the music.” — 

Dr. Seibt, who recently came to America from Berlin where 
his skill in wireless development is admired, is collaborating 
with Dr. De Forest in the perfection of the wireless telephone. 
The day after the experiment Dr. Seibt said, “I consider the 
results of this first demonstration of its kind as full of prom- 
ise for the future. 
mechanical defects in the system used for transmitting the 
music to the wireless apparatus. We will overcome this prob- 
ably by placing the wireless transmitting microphones on the 
stage with some simple magnifying device for gathering the 
sound waves, and with the solution of this one problem I 
cannot see why we should not reasonably expect to transmit 
the entire audible part of the opera in such volume that it 
can be received in a room miles away as strong and clear 
at least as the music from our present phonographs.” 

Following is a brief description of the latest type of De 
Forest Radio telephone: 

During the last eighteen months Dr. De. Forest has been 
developing an entirely new type of electromagnetic wave 
sender, radically different from the arc type which has here- 
tofore been used. by himself and some other experimenters. 
The new “Oscillator,” as it is called, is operated from a 
D. C. source of 600 volts, in series with a resistance. The 
oscillator is said to require no attention other than the closing 
of a switch to start it. The electrodes are both of metal, con- 
stantly renewed, never in contact, perfectly cooled. No hy- 
drogen, or hydro-carbon gas or vapor whatsoever is employed. 

The wave-length of the oscillation thus set up is reported 
to remain absolutely constant without which it was always 
impossible to be sure that the receiving apparatus would be 
set at the proper position, during a prolonged conversation. 

In addition to being constant in wave-frequency and free 
of necessity of adjustment, the oscillator operates even more 
quietly than the smooth burning arc, so that at a little dis- 
tance the only sound heard in the receiver is that of the 
voice itself. 

A simple water-circulating system is combined with the ap- 
paratus, and this is made further use of to keep the two mi- 
crophones of the transmitter perfectly cooled. 

Dr. De Forest has developed a water-cooled microphone 
transmitter which while allowing exactly as clear and free 
articulation as the non-cooled type, can still carry 2 to 4 
amperes high frequency current for any length of time without 
any appreciable rise in temperature. This has, therefore, done 
away entirely with the bad “packing” and baking of the best 
non-cooled transmitters, and enables one to speak into the 
transmitter for any length of time desired, without having to 
stop occasionally to shake up the granules, and with undimin- 
ished intensity of voice and clearness of articulation. 

The condenser is smaller and lighter than previously. The 
same form of primary and secondary coils that were found so 
efficient and convenient in tuning, together with the easily 
adjustable loose-coupling arrangement, are retained but with 
many mechanical improvements which have been worked out 
as a result of the long experience the Radio Telephone Com- 
pany has now had with these instruments. The little index 
lamp and handy “listening-key” are retained. 


Our greatest difficulty proved to be merely - 


a 


THE WIRELESS TELEPHONE AS USED FOR TRANSMITTING GRAND OPERA IN NEW YORK CITY. 
Operating Room of the Wireless Telephone Station in the Metropolitan Tower. Antennae Reach 700 Feet in the Air; The Metro- 


politan Life Building, New York, in the Tower of Which Press Representatives Listened to Caruso over the Wireless 

Telephone; Dr. DeForest -at the Transmitting Apparatus for Sending Opera by Wireless; DeForest Radio Apparatus Installed 
in Director Dippel’s Office at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York; Triplex Receiving Machine Which Takes Simul- 

taneously, Messages from Three Different Stations Without Interference; AA are the Audion Detectors, BBB, Tuning Scales, 
CCC, Telephone Receivers, D, Perikon Detector and E, the Seibt Condenser. 
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Each transmitting instrument can be set to send out any 
one of six different wave-lengths, covering a wide range, and 
an additional coil enables practically any wave-length to be 
obtained, where a greater flexibility is required. 

Dr.. De Forest has done away entirely with the original 
“chopper” device for calling purposes and telegraphing. In 
place of this an adjunct is provided having no moving, parts 
whatever and which merely by throwing of a switch trans- 
forms the telephone int a telegraph instrument which gives 


at the receiving station a high, clear musical note, about 1,000. 


vibrations per second. 

The signals are controlled by a small Morse key, at whose 
contacts is no appreciable spark. This allows of as high a 
speed of telegraphing as any operator can attain, while the 
fine singing quality of the note emitted, 
wonderful tuning qualities of the undamped waves, enables 
one to read the signals through severe and multiplied inter- 
ferences. 

The wave here, the same as when telephoning, 
damped, and the tuning therefore, remarkably sharp, when a 
“loose-coupling” is employed at the receiver. 

The same receiving apparatus as is supplied by the Radio 
Telephone Company, for its new “hy-note” wireless telegraph 
is employed for the telephone, so that duplicate plant here 
is not required. Two detectors, the De Forest Audion and 
the Seibt “Radion”’ are furnished. The former is now uni- 
versally accepted, here and abroad, as a satisfactory detector 
for the Radio telephone. This because of high sensitiveness, 
reliability, and freedom from “upset” by strong sparks requir- 
ing renewed adjustment. The Radion is for use with stronger 
signals, telephone or telegraph. Sensitive telephone head re- 
ceivers are employed. 

The tuning devices are immense improvements over those 
originally employed in the Radio telephone system. 

Th variometers and loose-couplings are designed to give 
minimum of damping losses with maximum inductances, and 
convenience of manipulation and simplicity. Each conductor 
is built up of 35 to 84 strands of copper wire, separately 
insulated, and braided together. Coils are wound on ebonite 
or seasoned hardwood, dial-indexed and calibrated. ‘The vari- 
able condensers are of the finest possible construction, alu- 
minum semi-circular plates, accurately spaced, air dielectric, 
enclosed in glass or hardwood cases, as specified, carefully 
calibrated. 

Where the radio telephone is to be used by laymen and 
non-experts it is sometimes desirable that the tuning of the 
receiver shall be more simple and less exact. This allows 
also that a listener may hear any station within range, with 
but little adjustment of the tuner. 

For such purposes the receiving circuit is modified so that 
the listener by turning a handle, covers the range of wave- 
lengths which his instruments will receive. 

With % k. w. the range of the new telephone is stated to be 
from 50 to 100 miles, depending on the height of masts, and 
nature of the intervening country, although as a matter of fact 
these distances are not commonly attained. 


is un- 


The Broader View.* 
By George B. Cortelyou. 

You put the people in a position to be just and fair when 
you are frank with them. They know that men cannot be 
expected to engage in the lighting industry. any more than 
in any other, that capital is not attracted to business under- 
takings, unless a fair profit is assured, and unless initiative 
and inventive genius and business sagacity shall have ample 
room for their expression and for their reward. 

Great as America is among the commercial nations of 
the world we shall yet stifle her growth and injure her pro- 


*Abstract of an address delivered before the National Commer- 
cial Gas Association at New York, Dec. 14, 1909. 
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ducers and consumers alike if we put too severe restrictions 
upon these elements essential to her prosperity. 

Let there be the safeguards of regulation or supervision, 
or whatever may be the designation of that official over- 
sight which honest men need not fear and which, if intel- 
ligently and fearlessly exercised, can do justice to corpora- 
tion and citizen alike. 

But let it be clearly understood that supervision does not 
mean management and that you can not put unjust burdens 
or unjust limitations upon the corporation and in the same 
breath exact the best service and the lowest rates. 

Speaking broadly, I firmly believe that, in the first in- 
stance, the public is much more concerned in the character 
of the service it receives than in the precise rate it pays 
for such service; and I wish that in the proper regulation 
of our corporations this consideration might receive greater 
weight. 

What I am saying is certainly plain enough to admit of 
no misconception, but I will put it in another form to 
make misunderstanding impossible. What the public wants 
and must and will have are efficient service, fair and 1mpar- 


tial treatment, and such degree of publicity of corporate: 


business affairs as will leave no reasonable man in doubt 
that the relation between the corporation and the public 
is one consistent with the rights of both. 

I believe that immeasurably the greatest immediate benefit 
that can come to public utility corporations will be through 
taking the people into their confidence. When they have 
done this they have impregnable ground from which to defend 
themselves against unjust attack. 

Then there is the employes’ part in your business. Good 
business management pre-supposes such regard for the welfare 
of employes, such recognition of their loyalty and efficiency 
as can be properly given, and the encouragement of such 
friendly competition as‘shall draw out the best in the individual 
worker, make him realize that his work counts, that he has his 
place to fill, and that, while he may be only a part of a great 
machine, still a portion of the business success and of the public 
regard is due to his own efforts. 


Telephone Lines in Mexico. 


In Mexico, as in Texas, long distance lines are frequently 
constructed along a railway right-of-way parallel to the 
This method presents many advantages in the way 


rails. 


Telephone Construction Beside a Railway in Mexico. 


of a direct, clear route, and affords means of making de- 
cided economies in construction. 

The appearance of a typical section of railway carrying 
telegraph lines, Bell lines, and. an Independent lead, the 
latter distinguished by the high poles and clean-cut construc- 


tion, is here presented. 


Letters on Practical Subjects 


Good Ground and Insulation Cleared the Trouble. 
-_As there is an experience meeting on cross-talk and 
cross-ringing, I will give mine. Perhaps it will help some- 
body. About a year ago I was called on to clear an ex- 
change of cross-talk and subdue cross-ringing. I ,found 
that there were fifty grounded lines connected to the 
board. From the second pole to the first. pole, a distance 
of 20 feet, there were both copper and iron wires, with 
all kinds of poor insulation. ‘From the first pole to the 
office, lines went through 20 feet of 50-pair rubber insu- 
lated lead cable. Lines were grounded at this pole with 
one six-foot, one-half inch rod, giving a metallic line 
through cable. The cable had been ruined by heavy light- 
ning, but the company refused to get more cable, so I 
set a pole with five 10-pin arms within six or eight feet 
of the office, extended all line wires to this pole with No. 
14 bare iron wire, used Okonite No. 18 copper wire from 
the pole to distributing frame, and drove four more six- 
foot ground rods, dividing the load, 10 lines to each rod. 


subscribers out of service for an indefinite time. We 
grounded the broken lines to guys on each side of the 
river and had what we thought a good ground. 

In a couple of days these lines rang and talked ‘‘crossed.” 
As an experiment we drove a six-foot ground rod for two 
lines and soldered the joints well, leaving the third line 
soldered to the guy. This was done on each side of the 
river and cut out the cross-ringing and almost all cross- 
talk. One good ground may have been enough, but good 
grounds are not easily made on rocky river banks. 

C. W. Kugelman, The Ports- 
mouth Tel. Co. 


Portsmouth. Ohio. 


Accounting Forms Which Provide a Useful Classification 
of Income and Expenses. 

Accounting forms which seem to be an improvement 
over those of many exchanges have been originated by Mr. 
Walter S. Rowe, president and general manager of the 
Great Western Telephone Co., Philip, S. D. In response 


FORM “A” 


ae By Whom Paid From What Part of System | "xchange 


CASH RECEIVED | 


Tolls, 
Gross 
or Net 


Service 
Connec- 
tions 


Homies 
sai 


Sales Sales 
neesieny fram of other 
Wareroom | Property 


Drought Farad TT HT il 
MSHI +H HH Co 
ann HnuHE aut ne 

EE Te Se oer sei C } 


FORM “B” 


Check 
i 
Amount 


CASH PAID OUT 


CONSTRUCTION 


Ledger Page 


For What 
Portion of System 


To Whom of Cash 


Check 


By Co Consign To Gonighs 
Date it to ment from 
Wace Wareroom 


Promoting 


Brought forward 


CENTRAL, OFFICE 


Teams 
Tools and Lal 
Furnish'gs auipment 


Franchises, 
Formation } Rights of 
Way 


Outside | Inside 
Line Station 
Material | Equipment| Equipment] 


Board 
of Men 
land Teams | portation 


Railroad 
Grounds | Buildings Trans- 


it aut I it 


FORM “C 


CASH PAID OUT 


y OPERATING : 
To Whom For What bec parent SALARIES To Bal, ia Call sof Bok Kye. | Ptg, Adv. & Stat,| Batteries ®& Supp. Rentals | Heat, Light, Water] Taxes & Insur. Legal 
Date Portion of Systent Messe’ = = 
Exch | Toll | Exch’ge| Toll ep tee ine | Exch’ Toll | Exch’ Toll | Exch’ Toll | Exch’ Toll |Exch'ge | Toll | Exch’ Toll | Exch’ Toll 
Officers len eis tana Ferg (Ee [ee eg te Se ca Pes Bod ei ge | To | 
Brot Forma TH Hint Te 1] HE UEP PET HH Lt 
Pere Cer | Cue rece 
aa HH HT H [Tt amee a {HI Hy 
uta rE LL minaa a TTT 
FORM ©D” CASH PAID OUT 
& MAINTENANCE Drvipenps Int. & Prncrrat 
é che gs Amount Debian = i Beard i " 
Date H ON ed ede ceaign ne 3 cn Ware | Building | Outside Inside is CRNTENS OPES MA eS Team | Lapor | Team Men | Railway | nei, | Cert | Common Prefrd | Bore'wd | ends 
Line tation hi Equip. i ; Transp. jentals | Number 
Gxt Rove Repairs | Repairs | Repairs | samme [Furmishe | Repairs | Repairs | Repairs | pray'ge | Teams aie 34 
Brought Forward 


_ Copyright, 1910. by Walter S.Rowe. All rights reserved. 


Set of Accounting Forms for Classifying Receipts and Expenditures Which Show at a Glance the Disposition of the Money. 


Until we drove the extra ground rods a subdued ringing 
noise could be heard in the telephones. 

This leads me to think that a good moist ground, and 
good insulation will clear most cross-talk and ringing 
trouble, as nearly as can be orf grounded lines, when high 
power currents are not to be considered. 


Benton City, Mo. Frank E. Miller. 


Trouble with Grounded River Spans. 

We have four metallic farmer lines crossing the Ohio 
river at this point. Two years ago three of the wires 
broke down and, owing to the condition of the river, we 
were compelled to work three lines grounded or cut some 


to an invitation to tell the readers of TELEPHONY some of 
their good points, he writes: 

“During my telephone experience I have at times felt 
the need of an accounting system whereby a proper classi- 
fication of receipts and disbursements may be made, so 
that at any time one may at a glance see where the money 
goes, whether it is reinvested for new construction or used 
extravagantly in maintenance or operation. 

“Commonly speaking, I believe a_ telephone system 
operated in the most loose-jointed manner of any business 
with the same amount of capital invested, for the reason 
that there are so many ways for expense to creep in which 
are unnoticed at the time. As there is usually no bookkeep- 
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ing employed for separating expense accounts, the result 
is that it is all ‘lumped’ in one sum. Whether there be a 
profit or loss in the business, no one wants to undertake 
the job of going over and auditing the past, which may 
Therefore no knowledge is gained 


be so nearly forgotten. 


BALANCE SHEET 


ENDING... ~ See ees he) 


Construction disbursements 


Balance forward from 


it in a cork-screw path to about 25 or 30 feet from the 
ground, and then apparently leaving the trunk of the tree, 
and following along a large limb which had many leaves 
and small branches resting against the shingled roof of the 
house. This limb was just above brackets on which were 
terminated telephone drop wires of No, 14 
iron wire, taken off a thirty-five foot pole on 
the sidewalk about one hundred and fifty feet 
distant. The discharge must have left the 
limb and roof, and jumped to the drop wire, 
for I could find nothing to show where it went 
into the ground near the house. Nor, to my 


Operating disbursements 
Maintenance disbursements 


Exchange rentals 


Rural rentals 


surprise, was there any drop wire at all. I 
looked carefully and climbed the pole. The 


Dividends paid on Preferred Stock 


Tolls, gross or net 


Messenger fees Dividends paid on Common Stock 


cross-arm was shattered and the pole split most 


Service connections Interest and principal on Bonds 


Interest and principal on Borrowed Money 


Sales from ware-room 


of the way down. The ends of the wires com- 


Sales of other property Cash on hand to balance 


Preferred stock sold 


ing from the exchange looked as if they had 


Common stock sold 


~ Bonds sold 


been held in a furnace. One end was about 


Borrowed money 


TOTAL 
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The Balance Sheet Which Shows a Summary of the Figures on the 


as to where construction improvements and greater main- 
tenance may be exercised. 

“By having a simple and complete system of accounting with 
which to classify all expense accounts, it is an easy matter for 
most any one to compare the earning capacity with the in- 
vestment and operating expense of any branch of a telephone 
system. \ 

“Being unable to find a set of accounting blanks which in 
my opinion had the proper classification, I decided to make one 
according to my idea, principally to be used by our company, 
although I had enough struck off so that we could supply other 
companies who may want them. 

“These forms are self-explanatory, with, perhaps, the ex- 
ception of form “B,” in which, it will be noticed, there are 
credit and debit columns for goods consigned to and from the 
wareroom. The purpose of this is to provide for materials 
which are ordered for various purposes, and usually all con- 
tained on one invoice. It would be difficult to classify each 
item, therefore all goods received should be consigned to the 
wareroom and the ¢ash check given in payment, for the goods 
should be entered in the wareroom column;then, as material 
is taken from the wareroom, a wareroom check should be 
made out, showing the quantity and price of goods then car- 
ried forward to its proper column of classification according 
to the use made of the material. At any time the difference 
between the wareroom columns should show the amount of 
material in stock. 

“These forms are ruled and printed on a good quality of 
paper and arranged to fit into a loose leaf cover which is fur- 
nished if desired, or they may be folded away with other re- 
ports.” 


Mysterious Disappearance of Drop Wire. 

Since Christmas I have noticed articles in two copies of 
TELEPHONY referring to line wires burned by lightning, both 
of which recalled a similar case which occurred in Moxton, 
while I was manager there, during the summer of 1907. 

One afternoon about six o’clock, a heavy electrical storm 
came up, accompanied by rain, As I was standing across 
the street from the telephone office an unusually loud light- 
ning discharge attracted my attention, and about two blocks 
in the direction of the sound I noticed a heavy brown 
smoke rising. After some. twenty or thirty minutes it 
ceased raining so hard, and I went to the scene of disaster. 

Standing beside a little one story house was what was 
left of the largest and prettiest yard shade tree I have ever 
seen. Lightning had struck it near the top, twisting down 


I came down the pole and looked on the 
ground for the drop wires, but could not find 
them. At the bracket end, the strip running 
down the side of the house was knocked off, and one glass 


Other Sheets. 


shattered, the outside wire disappearing completely. The 


shingles from the roof were scattered all over the yard, 
and some even in the street. Inside, the telephone was in 
perfect condition, as was the inside wire. There was no 
protector at the house. Of course the people in the house 
were considerably alarmed, but no one was hurt in the 
least, though the kitchen stove had jarred down. That night 
I went to the office and learned that nearly every telephone 
in the city was out of order, some due to crosses from the 
wind, but most of them from burn-outs. The operators on 
duty at the time said that they nearly all went out at once 
when that loud clap of thunder was heard. 

Next morning I went down to the scene of the lightning 
stroke, and had new drop wires put up, but the subscriber 
didn’t want any more telephone, and I never did succeed 
in putting the instrument back to work. 

There was no ground wire running down the pole which 
was struck, but running parallel was a No. 12 iron which 
extended to a farmer’s house some miles out in the country. 
This wire probably discharged to ground, for the ringers. 
in the farmer’s house were burned as well as the drop coil 
at the office. 

I told one or two telephone engineers about this and I 
believe they thought I was putting up a joke, but every 
word is true. The drop wire was gone, and never showed 
up, and I thought all along that some one must have stolen 
it for a clothes line, until I read the two articles in 
TELEPHONY some weeks ago. One expert telephonist told 
me that lightning played some funny tricks sometimes, and 
that was the only explanation I ever got. 


West Raleigh, N. C. Isaac .N- Pall; 


Why the Telephone Would Not Ring. 

A business man reported his residence telephone as being in 
trouble, stating that there were times’ when the bell would not 
ring. Our test showed the instrument working all right. In 
a few days the same telephone was reported in trouble again, 
the man saying that he knew his wife was there and that the 
telephone would not ring, or she would answer. A troubleman 
was sent to his residence, and everything tested all right. 

The chief operator was instructed to let me know at once 
when this happened again, and the next time Mr. Business Man 
brought in his report we had a man make a quick trip to the 
house; the lady was found to be visiting a neighbor. After this 
there was no more trouble with the bells not ringing. 

Robinson, III. F. E. Drysdale. 


six inches long and the other about two feet. 


Current News 


Conventions, Ohio, Columbus, March 17, 18; Indiana and Michigan, South Bend, Ind., May 11, 12. 
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Indiana and Michigan Telephone Men to Meet Together 
May 11 and 12. 

Arrangements have been completed for the holding of the 
annual meeting of the Indiana and the Michigan State In- 
dependent telephone convention jointly in the city of South 
Bend May 11 and 12. The headquarters will be in the 
Oliver Hotel, and morning, afternoon and evening sessions 
will be held in the auditorium of the Elks’ Temple. The 
morning sessions of the two days’ convention will be held 
jointly by the two associations, and an excellent program 
is now being prepared by a joint committee. The afternoon 
session will be held by each association separately so as 
to transact the business and take up grievances peculiar to 
each association. 

To a certain extent the representatives of the State Asso- 
ciations of Indiana and Michigan are to assemble as guests 
of the South Bend Home Telephone Company. Mr. Theo- 
dore Howard, president, has arranged for a banquet the first 
evening and a theater party on the evening of the second 
day. 

One of the principal subjects to be considered by the joint 
convention is the best and most feasible plan for the im- 
mediate advancement of the interests of the rapidly de- 
veloping Independent telephone system throughout the cen- 
tral states. 

The joint convention marks an innovation since the In- 
diana association has held but one convention outside of 
Indianapolis and the Michigan association never held a 
meeting outside the state. 

Officers of the National Independent Association have sig- 
nified their purpose to atend the joint meeting. 


Plans for Ohio Convention, March 17 and 18. 


Frank L. Beam, president of the Ohio Independent Tele- 
phone Association and the members of the executive commit- 
tee of that organization are arranging the program for the 
annual convention of the association, which will be held in 
Columbus, Thursday and Friday, March 17 and 18. The con- 
vention will be held at the Hartman Hotel, as usual, and will 
have two full days. One of the features will be a banquet to 
be held on Thursday evening. The second day will be given 
over to a discussion of practical methods of operating and of 
technical matters of interest to telephone managers. A num- 
ber of prominent telephone men from outside of the state 
will be present, and it is expected that the convention will be 
the largest ever held in the state since the inception of the 
organization. 
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Morgan Representatives From New York Visit Ohio. 


A very important meeting of telephone men occurred in 
Columbus, Ohio, early in the week, when H. P. Davidson, of 


| the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., and a director of the American 


Telephone & Telegraph Co., accompanied by F. W. Stevens, 
also of that firm and the representative of the Morgan com- 
panies on the Board of Directors of the five Independent com- 
panies in Ohio bought by Morgan, inspected the plant of the 
Columbus Citizens Telephone company of Columbus. The 
visit of Mr. Davidson was to inspect all the Independent prop- 
erties in Ohio in which his firm is interested, and also to meet 
some of the local men interested in that business. 

Messrs. Davidson and Stevens while not professing to be 
technical telephone men, were well pleased with the result of 
the inspection of the Columbus Citizens company, and were 
eminently satisfied with conditions as they were found. They 
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gave out an interview in which they said the Columbus plant 
appeared to be in a high degree of efficiency. 

Frank A. Davis, president of the United States Telephone 
company and the Columbus Citizens company, gave a luncheon 
at the Columbus Club in honor of the New Yorkers. Present 
at the luncheon were Messrs. Davis, Davidson, Stevens, Frank 
L. Beam, president of the Ohio Independent Telephone associa- 
tion, S. E. Ward, Mansfield; David J. Cable, Lima; Henry P. 
Folsom, Circleville; C. A. Otis, Jr., Cleveland; Gansey R. John- 
ston, L. D, Hagerty, F. R. Huntington, and C. C. Griswold of 
Columbus. The last named gentlemen are members of the 
board of directors of the Columbus Citizens company. 

Mr. Davidson gave a little talk to the telephone men assembled 
after the luncheon, in which he assured them that the firm of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. had purchased the Independent properties 
purely as investments and that it had no intention of turning 
them over to another syndicate or corporation. He said the 
company would continue to operate the concerns, bringing them 
up to the highest degree of efficiency and supplying all required 
financing to build and equip extensions until they would be able 
to supply all the needs of the cities in which they are located 
He said the firm expected to co-operate with other Inde- 
pendent companies of Ohio and adjoining states to do all pos- 
sible in widening the scope of the Independent telephone move- 
ment. In concluding his talk he said that he hoped often to meet 
the Independent telephone men of Ohio and Indiana and that he 
would assist them in working out their problems as he could. 
He said that no increase in rates in any city is contemplated, 
and that every effort will be made to make the six plants con- 
trolled by the Morgan company the best in the country. 

Messrs. Davidson and Stevens came to Columbus from 


' Cleveland as guests of C. A. Otis of the brokerage firm of 


Otis & Hough. Mr. Davidson left for New York and Mr. 
Stevens left for Detroit. Both will be present to attend the 
annual meeting of the Ohio Independent Telephone associa- 
tion which meets March 17 and 18 at the Hartman hotel. 

F, A. Davis, president of several of the Morgan companies, 
returned recently from a visit to New York, where he was 
called to confer over extensions and improvements of the 
Independent systems in Ohio. 

BESS ea A il ous Oe 


Illinois Legislature Passes Law Providing for Tele- 

phones in Mines. 

A year ago the legislature of the state of Illinois, having 
some difficulty to satisfy both the miners and the opera- 
tors in the matter of mining law, and having a number of 
bills under consideration that were conflicting and bother- 
some, decided to instruct the Governor to appoint a min- 
ing law commission which should study the whole question 
and make a report to the next general assembly. That com- 
mission was composed of practical mining men both among 
the operators and among the miners, and also had a num- 
ber of independent but thoroughly well-informed persons 
who should act in an advisory capacity, and as a sort of 
balance-wheel, 

After having studied conditions, not only in this coun- 
try, but abroad, this mining commission completed its re- 
port and submitted it to Governor Deneen, who transmitted 
the report and the bills to the legislature with a special mes- 
sage recommending the passage of the bills. 

During the past week the legislature passed the bill and it 
will become effective July 1. It will create a demand for 
mine telephones, as can be seen from the following: 

As a foundation for the whole matter, the Commission 
presented one law which would provide for certain appli- 
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ances in and outside the mines, these being intended to 
aid toward preventing disasters, and among other things 
they have an elaborate system of communication and sig- 
nals which shall act as a warning to the men and enable 
them to take care of themselves. 

Section 5 of the law states: 

“There shall be a system of party line telephones which 
shall include one telephone on the surface not more than 
one hundred (100) feet from the tipple, and one at the bot- 
tom of the hoisting shaft, or, in slope or drift mines, at the 
first cross entries in operation; and in addition thereto, 
there shall be one telephone on each side of the mine when 
such side is in more than one thousand (1,000) feet from 
the bottom of the: hoisting shaft, or is in one thousand 
(1,000) feet beyond the first cross entries in operation in 
slope or drift mines; and in addition thereto, there shall be 
one telephone for each one hundred (100) employes or 
major fraction thereof in excess of one hundred (100) em- 
ployes in said mine. 

“There shall be an electric gong signal system actuated 
by an electric generator current and operated from the bot- 
tom of the hoisting shaft or from the tipple in slope or 
drift mines. The wires shall be of not less carrying capac- 
ity than No. 12 iron wire. The gongs shall be not less 
than eight (8) inches in diameter. Only non-sparking 
bells shall be used. c 

“In pillar and room mines there shall be a gong in one 
entry of each pair of entries, not more than two hundred 
and fifty (250) feet from the face of said entry. In long 
wall mines there shall be one gong on each main heading 
in operation not more than two hundred and fifty (250) 
feet from the face, and in addition thereto, there shall be 
gongs on cross roads in operation off of main headings 
so there shall be one gong for not more than one thou- 
sand (1,000) feet of working face in operation.” 

In section 6 the following paragraph appears: 


“In mines constructed in accordance with the provisions 


of this Section 6, in addition to the telephones required by 
this act to be installed inside the mine, there shall be one 
(1) gong not less than twelve (12) inches in diameter with 
non-sparking bell, located near each telephone inside the 
mine, actuated by electric generator current operated from 
the bottom of the hoisting shaft or from the tipple in slope 
and drift mines. On becoming aware of any serious dan- 
ger requiring the inside employes to come out of the mine, 
it shall be the duty of the person having charge of the out- 
side telephone immediately to ring the danger signal on the 
gongs, and it shall be the duty of all persons who hear 
such danger signal or receive information thereof to co- 
Bes in giving notice thereof to all other persons in the 
mine.’ 


The Woods Bill in Ohio. 

The Woods public utilities bill, which was introduced in the 
Ohio General Assembly early in the present session has been 
the subject of much discussion in Independent telephone circles 
in Ohio during the past two weeks. A number of public hear- 
ings have been held by the committee having it in charge, of 
which the last was on Tuesday, March 1. Monday evening 
the shippers of the state appeared before the committee with 
their arguments against the measure because of the provision 
of merging the proposed public utilities commission with the 
Ohio railway commission. 

Newspapers announced that the committee will recommend 
the bill for passage, but it is believed that several amend- 
ments will be made at the last minute. “Mr. Crawford, chair- 
man of the committee, is disposed to report the bill to the 
house without radical change. In that way the big fight will 
be transferred from the committee rooms to the floor of the 
house. At hearings before the committee J. E. Todd, of Colum- 
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bus, representing the Morgan interests, and Gansey R. John- 
ston, general manager of several of the Morgan telephone 
companies, spoke against the bill. “The enforcement of the 
law would mean ruination and bankruptcy of all Independent 
telephone companies of the state,” said Mr. Todd. “The ulti- 
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mate result would be to drive all the telephone companies of — 


the state into one giant corporation.” 
G. R. Johnston deprecated the depreciation clause in the 
measure, declaring that telephone companies were still in their 


_ infancy and that experts were unable to fix a reasonable ratio 


of depreciation. 
It is thought the bill, when favorably reported by the com- 


mittee, will be made a special order of business early in March. 


Wisconsin Railroad Commission Grants Increase in Rates. 

The Railroad Commission of Wisconsin has granted the 
petition of the Oostburg Telephone Company for an“ in- 
crease in rates. The fact was brought out in the testimony 
that with the uniform monthly rate of $1 per telephone 
now charged by the company for all classes of subscribers, 
the income derived is insufficient to cover operating and 
maintenance expenses. From facts presented at the hear- 
ing it appears that the company is maintaining a full 
metallic 24-hour service with good equipment. The en- 
gineer’s valuation of the property was $6,455. The annual 
report of the company for the year ending June 30, 1909, 


shows a deficit of over $300, without any allowance being — 


made for either depreciation or interest on the investment. 
The schedule as proposed by the company calls for a busi- 
ness rate of $2 per month, single-party, or $1.75 per month, 
two-party, and residence rate of $1.50 for single-party and 
$1.25 for two-party. The rural service rate is to be $16 
per annum, payable quarterly with a discount. It is also 
understood that ithe number of parties to a rural line is 
to be kept down to five wherever possible, which is in 
accordance with the desires of the commission. The uni- 
form charge of 50 cents per month for extension tele- 
phones, which the company wished to put into effect was 
not allowed by the commission. Because of the difference 


in service rendered, the same distinctions must be made 


here as are made between business and residence rates. 
The rates as allowed were 25 cents for residence and 50 cents 
for business telephones. 

- On the basis of last year’s report, and with fairly re- 
liable data furnished by the manager of the company as 
to the probablé number of subscribers which would fall 
in each class, the commission estimated the probable reve- 
nue under the new system of rates. Allowing 7 per cent 
for depreciation the net return would be approximately 
3 per cent. While this is not considered an adequate re- 
turn, it is expected that the future development of the 


business will increase the rate to a reasonable figure. 
———————E—— EE 
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Leland Hume Comments on Conditions in Louisiana. 


The general manager of the Cumberland Telephone & | 


Telegraph Company has written, under date of March 1, the 
following: 


“If you will make Ba ti of the facts, you will find | 


that the claims of Mr. Charles F. Speed, secretary of the 
Home Telephone Company at Monroe, La., with regard to 
the situation at Shreveport are not substantiated by the facts 
This is doubtless due to Mr. Speed’s comparative newness 


to this section of the country, and his lack of personal in- 


formation about the situation at Shreveport. Therefore, the 
article in your issue of February 26, on page 264, should be 
corrected sufficiently to give the public the benefit of accu- 
rate information. In the first place, the responsibility of 
the telephone service at Shreveport is a divided one, then 
being two companies in the field, the Cumberland company, 
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‘and the Shreveport Home Company, owned, however, prac- 
tically exclusively by Ohioans. At Shreveport we are serv- 
ing 2,021 subscribers—of this number, 88 are using Blake 
instruments at rates corresponding to the equipment fur- 
nished—these, however, are a few of the old subscribers 
who have not voluntarily changed to the up-to-date type 
of instrument that more than nineteen-twentieths of the 
subscribers are using. The other company at Shreveport 
has not over one-half the number of subscribers that the 
Cumberland has, although all of its rates are lower than 
the Cumberland’s, and when you take into consideration 
the size of their exchange, the meagerness of connections 
and facilities offered, their rates are doubtless full high. 

“When it comes to Monroe, our competitor does not 
appear to be posted, although he has been stationed for a 
little while in that splendid Southern city. If we are to 
be guided by the telephone directories that are furnished 
to the subscribers of each company, then we refer you to 
the comparative list which we have prepared, showing the 
situation as late as November, 1909, the Cumberland com- 
pany at that time serving 692 subscribers, and the Monroe 
Home Telephone Company 475. 

“Tt was just about this time that the Monroe Home Com- 
pany changed its equipment to some type of flash light sys- 
tem If it has gained any subscribers since the change, it 
has not done so at the expense of this company’s list of 
patrons. We have good grounds for the continued belief 
and statement that we have in Monroe fully 200 more tele- 
phones than has the Monroe company. We challenge the 
manager of that company to produce a comparative list of 
subscribers, and show that he has within 25 per cent of our 
number. It would be a wholesale change if the promoters 
of these so-called home or independent companies would 
get down to facts and stand ready to back their statements 
with satisfactory proof. You will understand that while 
we have about two hundred telephones more than our com- 
petitor at Monroe, we are at the same-time charging more 
for our service than our competitor is charging, and this, 
too, is right, for we are furnishing a more valuable and 
more extensive service.” 


“(Signed) Leland Hume, General Manager.” 


Ohio Physical Connection and Merger Bills Out of Com- 
mittee. 

After several public hearings before the house committee 
on railroads and telegraphs, both the Elson and Billingslea 
bills, dealing with telephone matters in Ohio were approved 
by the committee and placed on the house calendar. Both will 
come up for passage or rejection within a few days. 

Many warm interchanges took place before the committee at 
the threé public hearings given. Upon each occasion repre- 
sentatives of the Independent telephone interests argued against 
them, and hinted that the forces behind the measures were op- 
posed to the principle of competition in the telephone field. 
Frank L. Beam, president of the Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association, said the Elson bill paved the way for mergers be- 
tween present Independent concerns and the Bell. He said it 
would permit of a telephone trust which would effectually stifle 
_ competition. Mr, Beam’s statement follows: “The Bell in- 
terests are back of the Elson bill and they do not deny they 
want it passed. If enacted it will simply mean the elimination 
of competition in the state. Do you think the people of Ohio 
want the bill?” 

J. H. Ainsworth, manager of the Dayton Home Telephone 
Company, and D. J. Cable, of Lima, were also before the com- 
mittee. Both disapproved the bills. 

R. G. Stevens of the Bell Company at Columbus said the 
attorneys of the Central Union Telephone Company were of 
the opinion that the Valentine antitrust law did not stand in 
the way of a telephone merger as telephones were not a “com- 
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modity” as defined in that statute. He said that many attor- 
neys held otherwise, and the object was to have the way 
cleared by means of the Elson bill. . 

J. E. Todd, an attorney of Columbus who represented the 
Morgan interests, spoke at length against the bill, as did G. 
R. Johnston, general manager of the United States Telephone 
Company and the Columbus Citizens Telephone Company. 
Other speakers were Colonel W. D. Rush of Greenville, S. E. 
Ward, Mansfield; C. D. Young, Delaware; C. L. Jones, 
Athens; A. J. Hess, Sidney, D. E. Fuller, Clyde; F..E. Knapp, 
Bellevue; W. L. Cary, Cleveland; Charles Cary, Millerburg, 
and Charles E. Hollender, Newark. 


Ontario Likely to Pass Telephone Control Bill. 

The tone of the discussion in the Ontario Assembly dealing 
with the recent bill for regulation of telephone companies 
descriped in TELEPHONY seems to be favorable to the passage 
of the bill.’ Hon, A. G. MacKay, in discussing the bill, de- 
clared that the Dominion Railway Board controls the rates, 
agreements and acts of the Bell companies, and the Ontario 
Board would control the rates, agreements and acts of the 
local companies. There seems to be no desire to have the 
government take over any of the lines. — 


A New Use for the Telegraphone. 

The Poulsen telegraphone, presenting a new phase of the 
utilization of the telephone receiver, has shown its possibil- 
ities in a recent European test. During the recent Interna- 
tional Technical Congress in Copenhagen, the telegrophone 
was substituted for stenographers to record the proceedings. 
As the papers were read in different languages, it was found 
difficult to secure stenographers who, besides being convers- 
ant with the different languages, also had some technical 
knowledge. It was therefore decided to use the telegraphone 
at all meetings of the three sections. 

The transmitters, mounted in front of the speakers, were 
connected to two telegraphones, installed in an adjoining 
room. Each of the spools of the telegraphones contained .62 
mile of steel wire, and was capable of recording speech for 
ten minutes. The two telegraphones were working together, 
so that when the wire of the first machine was used up, the 
second machine was put in, recording until it was filled, when 
it was replaced by the first machine, with clear wire or new 
40 hours and thus nearly 150 miles of steel wire were used 

For reproduction of the recorded speech was an engineer 
who understood the language and subject in question, listened 
to the telegrophone and then, omitting all unnecessary words, 
dictated the matter to a stenographer. 

«It was found to be comparatively easy to understand what 
was recorded, especially since the telegraphone was so con- 
structed that by pressing a button, it could be made to repeat. 

It was claimed that the system gave entire satisfaction dur- 
ing the whole congress. 


How Measured Service is Forced Upon Eastern Business 
Men. 

In its comments on “trust” methods of the local Bell tele- 
phone corporation the Newark, N. J., Star says: 

“Recently the telephone company issued a statement to the 
effect that the mileage charge from Elizabethport had been 
abolished. From recent developments this was apparently only 
a ruse to get the downtown subscribers to give up their un- 
limited contracts and sign limited ones, in return for which 
the mileage of $30 per year would be cut off, but not other- 
wise. 

“This inference is borne out by the experience of B. B. Mil- 
ler & Co., the largest real estate dealers in Elizabethport. Mr. 
Miller declares that up to a few weeks ago he had an unlim- 
ited service contract with the New York Telephone Company, 
for which he paid $130 per year, $30 of which was for mileage. 
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A representative of the company called and informed him that 
the mileage rate was to be abolished. This led Mr. Miller to 
believe that his rate for unlimited service in the future would 
be but $100 per year. Later another representative called and 
informed the real estate man that in order to have the mile- 
age charge cut off he must sign a limited service contract. The 
contract Mr. Miller signed gives him but 2,400 calls a year, for 
which he must pay $90. The rate for additional calls is three 
cents each, and as it is probable that the calls of the firm will 
run up to 5,000 this year, it is easy to see that the telephone 
company will get a much larger revenue from the office than 
under the unlimited contract, with the mileage added. 

“The Union County Trust Company, of which Charles H. K. 


Halsey, president of the Elizabeth Board of Trade, is president, | 


began the erection of a new building several months ago. Dur- 
ing the building operations the comapany were compelled 
to secure temporary quarters a short distance from the site of 
their new building. Mr. Halsey asked the telephone company 
to change the banking concern’s instruments to the temporary 
location, but was informed that in order to have this done he 
must enter into a limited service contract instead of the unlim- 
ited one which the tgust company formerly had. 

“Charles D. Doctor, cashier of the Elizabethport Banking 
Company, and treasurer of the First Street Business Men’s 
Association, had a similar experience to that of Mr. Halsey. 
He desired to have an extension telephone installed from the 
main room of his institution to his private office and the order 
was put in for it through a representative of the company. Later 
the man called and informed Mr. Doctor that his company 
would not accept the order for the extension under the unlim- 
ited service contract held by the bank, and that he must enter 
into a limited service contract to get additional conveniences. 
In this case the arbitrariness of the trust was ineffective, for 
Mr. Doctor rescinded the order for the extension.” 


Newspaper Conception of Telephone Engineering. 

The announcement that some young telephone engineers 
have been deputized by the French government to spend 
some time in New York studying American methods of con- 
ducting the business in order to fit themselves to improve 
the service of Paris, has given rise to some amusing reports 
in the newspapers. The facetious character of the com- 
ment made by many representative journals is aptly shown 
by the accompanying cartoon from the Boston Herald. 

Although newspaper editors may be allowed to have their 


AY THEY Have 
COME OVER TO cETA 
Few PoINtTers. 


Boston Herald Cartoonist’s Vision of Paris Telephone Students 


jokes, there is, nevertheless, a serious side to this. It shows 
that the general public and the average newspaper writer 
are likely to have little conception of the character or mag- 
nitude of the problems involved in conducting the telephone 
business, or the type of employes who fill the positions of 
responsibility. Incidentally it brings out another straw 
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which points to the moral which we have been emphasizing 
frequently, that the conduct of the operator is the principal ~ 
basis on which the average subscriber judges the telephone 
company, as she is the representative who most often comes 
in personal contact with the user of the service. 


Tri-State Company of Minneapolis Declares 27th Quarterly 
Dividend. 

Holders of preferred stock in the Tri-State Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. of Minneapolis received on March 1 checks 
for dividends at the rate of 6 per cent per annum. Under 
its guarantee the company also paid the 32nd quarterly divi- 
dend of the Twin City Telephone company. 


Eskimo Conception of Telephone. 

Prof. D. B. McMillan, a member of Peary’s exploration 
party tells an amusing story of an Eskimo’s attempt to 
build a telephone line. He had inquired the use of a long 
piece of wire, and been told how it was used by the white 
men. 

Soon afterward members of the party found the Eskimo 
beside the wire, which he had strung over some sticks. 
He would talk to one end of the bare wire as loud as he 
could shout, then run to the other end and listen, expecting 
to hear his own words repeated after the fashion of an 
echo. 


Independent Company in Northern New York Will Extend 
Lines. 

The Adirondack Home Telephone Company, of Malone, 
N. Y., has elected the following directors: N. M. Marshall, 
Co W. -Breed,. Es) M. Perkins, J. Ri Westome Rad, sissom 
S. D. Benjamin, C. S, Olmstead, John Bird, W. D. Manley, 
I. R. Coughtry, T. M. Brush, Howard Hendrickson, I. H. 


Griswold, E. M. Woodard and George H. Rymers. The 
directors have chosen the following officers: President, N. M. 
Marshall; vice-president, I. H. ‘Griswold; secretary, I. R. 


Coughtry; treasurer, J. R. Weston. 

The company operates exchanges in Malone, Potsdam, Can- 
ton, Chateaugay and Norwood and is one of the large Inde- 
pendent telephone companies-of the state. At the meeting 
encouraging reports on business were submitted, and plans 
completed to extend the lines this summer south and west to 
connect with Independent telephone companies in Watertown 
and Utica. 


Union N. Bethell Elected President of the New York Tele- 
phone Company. 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the New York 
Telephone Company Mr. Union N. Bethell was elected pres- 
ident to succeed Mr. Theodore N. Vail, who becomes chair- 
man of the board of directors. The following changes 
were also made in the board of directors. 

Messrs. W. D. Sargent, Brooklyn, N. Y.; ex-Governor 
Griggs, Paterson, N. J.; James H. Manning, Albany, N. Y.; 
John F. Maynard, Utica, N. Y.; William Nottingham, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; Benjamin E. Chase, Rochester, N. Y.; and 
Henry M. Watson, Buffalo, N. Y., were elected directors 
in place of Messrs. Davis, Kingsley, Gould, Glowry, Will- 
ever, Van Avery and Brooks, resigned. The retiring direc- 
tors represent the Western Union interests in the board. | 

In addition to bing president of the New York Telephone 
Company, Mr. Bethell is now president of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Pennsylvania, the Central District & 
Printing Telegraph Company, The Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Company, The Delaware & Atlantic Telegraph 
& Telephone Company, and the Diamond State Telephone 
Company, covering a territor yof about 124,000 square miles. 
The telephone plant in this territory represents an invest- 
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ment of about $175,000,000, and the companies supply tele- 
phone service to more than 1,150,000 telephones, and fur- 
nish employment to more than 31,000 employes. Mr. Beth- 
ell is also vice president of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company. 

Mr. Bethell has been in the telephone field since 1888, 
although he is a comparatively young man, being only 50 
years old. He was born in Indiana, and graduated from 
Hanover College in 1879, and later went to Washington 
where he was employed in the Pension Bureau. During 
his stay in Washington he attended the Columbia Law 
School from which he graduated. Shortly after he was 
admitted to the bar. 


Work of the 


Conducted by 


TELEPHONE RECEIVER. 
C. D. Enochs, LaCrosse, Wis., patent 949,821, Feb. 22, 1910. 
This invention contemplates a receiver having two sets of 
coils 4 and 8 which can be placed directly in series with the 
magnets, and which coils neutralize their effect in the diaphragm. 


The diaphragm magnets operate as usual and oppose the auxil- 
jary magnets. A copper shell is placed around the auxiliary 
magnets to reduce their impedance. The diaphragm magnets 
actuate the diaphragm by as usual by changing the magnetic 
pull. The coils 4, 5, represent the diaphragm magnets and coils 
8, 9, the auxiliary magnets. 


TELEPHONE CALL SYSTEM. 

W. E. Zabst, Portage, Wis., patent 948,941, Feb. 8, 1910. 

This system is of the lockout type and provides the con- 
trolling mechanism including a clock work and a single ele- 
‘ment between one of the wheels thereof and the hammer of 
the telephone ringer for automatically starting and stopping 
the motor after a predetermined time allowed for the signal 
to be given. Provision for preventing the ringer hammer from 
operating except when the motor has operated a predetermined 
time to render a given subscriber’s apparatus operative is also 
made. 


RAILWAY TELEPHONE SIGNALLING APPARATUS. 
A. A. Monson, North St. Paul, Minn., patent 950,004, Feb. 22, 
1910, assigned one-half to Frank W. Moffett, St. Paul, Minn. 

This signalling system is designed for use particularly along 
railroads and comprises means at each station for calling each 
other station through the agency of relays and local circuits 
and step-by-step mechanism for making the desired connec- 
tions. 


TELEPHONE TRANSMITTER. 
F. Gottschalk, New York, N. Y., patent 950,229, Feb. 22, 1910. 
This transmitter has a current carrying cup having one side 
circular which is fastened to the diaphragm. The front part 
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Mr. Bethell came to New York and becoming interested 
in the telephone business, which at that time was in its 
infancy, entered actively into telephone work. Mr. Bethell’s 
rise was rapid, and shortly after becoming identified with 
The New York & New Jersey Telephone Company, he was 
made secretary and treasurer of that company. In 1893, 
due to his conspicuous ability, he was made general man- 
ager of the New York Telephone Company, and shortly 
after was made vice president. 

With his election to the presidency of the New York 
Telephone Company Mr. Bethell becomes the head of the 
largest group of operating telephone companies in the 
Bell system. 


Patent Office 


Max W. Zabel 


of the shell has an aperture through which a flaring cup pro- 
jects and is secured to the diaphragm so that sound waves 
coming into this cup actuate the diaphragm. 

This cup merely projects through the aperture in the front 
part of the transmitter to collect the sound waves. 


SUPPORT FOR TELEPHONE RECEIVERS. 
R. Zinsmayer, Sandusky, Ohio, patent 949,814, Feb. 22, 1910, 
patent assigned three-tenths to each A. Krepp 
and oC. 1, -Blatz. 

This patent is designed to provide means for holding the 
received of a desk telephone so that both hands are free. Pro- 
vision is also made for moving the switch hook when the 
receiver is pushed out of its operative position. 


COMPOSITE SYSTEM. 


O. T. Lademan, Milwaukee, Wis., patent 949,188, Feb. 15, 1910, 
asisgned to Railway Telephone & Electric Co., Chicago, Ill. 
This system is designed for railway service and contem- 

plates a plurality of telephone circuits placed end to end. Each 
circuit has a plurality of bridged telephones, and telegraph in- 
struments inserted serially between the circuits, using the line 
wires in parallel. Means are provided to telephonically con- 
nect the circuits together. 


COMBINED JACK AND DROP. 
C. D. Enochs, LaCrosse, Wis., patents 949,820, 950,168, Feb. 22, 
1910, assigned to the Vote Berger Co., LaCrosse. Wis. 
The drop and jack of the first patent has two springs 23, 
23 which have front plates as shown. These are spread open 


when the alse is inserted and this spreading actuates a spring 
thereby restoring the shutter of the drop. The other jack and 
drop is somewhat similar except that slides are used which are 
pushed open by the plug instead of the spring members as 
shown in the other patent. 


PAY STATION BOX. 


Cc. A. Anderson, Salina, Kan., patent 948,753, Feb. 8, 1910. 
This device is a prepayment meter and has a plurality of 
pivotally arranged quadrants D which have catch lever E to 
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engage the catches B. The quadrants are all on the shaft C 
and are so arranged that they can receive the necessary num- 
ber of coins for one month’s rental. The coins must all be 
inserted, otherwise cap D cannot be closed and circuit estab- 
lished, as the finger E.would rest on top of the catch B of 
those quadrants in which the coin was not inserted. When 


the coins are all inserted, the cap is closed and circuit through 
the telephone established until the collector removes the coins 
at the end of the time period. 


CABLE SUPPORT FOR TERMINAL OR JUNCTION 
BOXES. 
H. H. Nicholson, Evanston, Ill., patent 948,674, Feb. 8, 1910. 
This cable support comprises a pothead and a supporting 
device for the pothead to be driven into the pole and has 
means to guide the cable into the pothead. The device is 
designed to hold the cable and pothead firm in position on the 
pole, 


SELECROR: 
J. L. McQuarrie and E. B. Craft, New York, N. Y., patent 
949,836, Feb. 22, 1910, assigned to Western Electric Co. 

This system provides automatic switch mechanism of such 
character that the operating parts which make connection upon 
banks of contacts, are operated by local power means. In this 
way the impulses can be weak, and these impulses operate a 
stop so that after the impulses cease the connecting mechanism 
travels but one step to the predetermined place where the stop 
is set, in accordance with the number of impulses sent. 


SWITCHBOARD JACK AND PLUG. 
A. Larsson, Stockholm, Sweden, patent 950,107, Feb. 22, 1910, 
assigned to L. M. Ericsson Tel. Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
The plug of this invention has raised insulating portions and 
the springs d and e have hooked extensions so they will not 


enter the device between the insulating portions except when 
the plug is fully inserted. 


DIAL FOR SELECTIVE SIGNALING APPARATUS. 
D. W. Kneisly, Dayton, O., patent 949,797, Feb. 22, 1910, as- 
signed to Dayton Telephone Lockout Mfg. Co., Dayton, O. 
This dial is designed for automatically sending signals to 
the central office and has the usual finger holes. Instead of 
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having the finger projecting through the holes, springs are 
provided under each hole which the finger presses down and 
this spring engages a stop when the dial is rotated to its lim- 
iting position. 


SWITCH, PLUG. 
P. C. Ewing, Little Rock, Ark., patent 950,281, Feb. 22, 1910, 
This switch plug is arranged to lie horizontally on the 
switchboard table and the cord passes through the side of the 
plug. Rails are provided with notches to accommodate the 
plugs in a horizontal position. : 


APPARATUS FOR AUTOMATIC EXCHANGES. 


A. M. Bullard, New York, N. Y., patent 949,981, February 22, 


1910, assigned to Western Electric Company. 

This invention contemplates the use in an automatic ex- 
change, of means which will indicate to the central station 
when there is a ground on one of the line wires. This ap- 
plies particularly to the substation automatic mechanism which 


is connected by means of trunk lines to the central manual — 
exchange. The means employed consist of a heat coil 26 which — 


when current flows through the line relay c, will operate to 


close the circuit 29, allowing current to flow around the relay — 


30 to attract its armature. This armature controls a locking 
circuit, including a high resistance winding 31 for the relay. 
This locked circuit has two branches, one through the back 
contact of a signal controlling relay 32 and the other through 
the winding of the relay 32. When the relay 32 is energized, 
the line signal associated with the trunk line at the manual 


exchange is actuated and at the same time “busy” test is ap- 


plied to warn the operator of the trouble when she makes con- 
nection. 


POLE LINE LIGHTNING ARRESTER. 
A. R. Rheinberger, St. Paul, Minn., patent 949,130, Feb. 15, 1910. 
This patent claims an insulator mounted upon a pin, having 
a cap fastened around its lower edge, which cap is in electric 
contact with the line wire. Upon the central pin, a metallic 


ring is placed which is connected with the ground wire. An 


air gap between the ring and cap is arranged to take care of 
high potential discharges. 


GROUND WIRE CONNECTOR. 


oF 
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F. E. McKenna, Wauwatosa, Wis., patent 949,743, Feb. 19, 1910, | 


assigned one-half to Henry B. Burr, Milwaukee, Wis. 
The ground wire connection of this patent comprises a bolt, 


a flexible metallic strip with. one end connected to the bolt 


and a pair of members on the bolt between which the other 


end of the strip may pass and be fastened between said mem- 


bers when the bolt is tightened to fasten the strip. 


Products of the Factory 


New Monarch Receiver, Which Cannot Depolarize. 

An important improvement that will be appreciated not 
only by the operators of common battery exchanges, but 
by their subscribers as well, is claimed to be effected by 
the Monarch direct current receiver. That it is radically 
different from other receivers called by the same name, 
is evidenced by the fact that the Patent Office, after its 
usual investigations, recognized. this as being an entirely 
new device, and has issued patents to cover it. .Owing to 
the fact that these patents were but recently issued, the 
new receiver is now introduced to the general public for the 
first time. 

Operating men have seen during recent years, the intro- 
duction of many “direct current” receivers and have tried 
them, perhaps without knowing why an effort was being 
made to develop a new receiver. The general movement on 
the part of manufacturers was the natural result of the 
steady progress being made with telephone apparatus. Un- 
til a few years ago it was often said that the construction 
of a receiver was so simple any one could build one that 
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Sectional View of the Monarch Direct Current Receiver. 


would talk well. This has been the attitude of the manu- 
facturers and they have concentrated their attention on the 
transmitter and other parts. In other words, because the 
Teceivers were giving satisfactoty service, and caused little 
trouble, it was assumed that no change was desirable. Now 
telephone men have come to realize that there are defects 
in the permanent magnet receiver for common battery 
work. It is difficult to make thousands of permanent 
magnets of the same strength. A magnet which is too 
weak will not exert enough force on the diaphragm and a 
magnet which is too strong, will exert too much. Then the 
talking coils had to be small, and, of course, could not be 
constructed to conform to the strength of the magnet, any 
More than the permanent magnets would adjust their 
strength to the various line conditions. Then there was 
the trouble caused by depolarization. The magnets in a 
receiver which had been in use a long time were almost 
sure to grow weak. Often a fall, or jar from some other 
cause would weaken the magnets. Furthermore, the cur- 
tent does not come directly from the line, inasmuch as it 
Must pass through an induction coil and even with the 
windings that are considered most efficient there is some 
inductive loss; while in many cases the induction coil 
is not adapted to the average condition of the line, to 
say nothing of the variety of conditions established by 
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almost every connection. In fact the manufacturers have 
come to recognize that the reproduction of the voice has 
been secured through a series of complications resulting in 
imperfect reproduction, whith could not be charged up to 
the transmitter or line condition but were directly trace- 
able to the causes cited. Consequently, there has been an 


Circuit of the Talking Set When the Direct Current Receiver is 
Used. 


effort on the part of almost every active manufacturer to 
produce a better receiver and a more simple condition. The 
Monarch company, going to the bottom of the situation, 
has produced a receiver which effects the desired results 
in a most direct way. 

Before describing the new receiver, attention is called. 
to the circuit it makes possible. It will be noticed that 
it is reduced to its simplest elements—the talking set con- 
sisting of only a transmitter, a receiver and a one point 
hook-switch. It would be impossible to make it simpler. 
There are two windings in the receiver, in parallel relation 
to each other. In other words, one side of the circuit 
leading to the transmitter is split, forming a two-way path. 
In each of these paths is a winding. Both windings are 
around the receiver core. The back winding is of larger 
wire and is around the heavy part of the core. This coarse 
winding over a heavy iron core is nothing more than a pair 


The Parts of the Direct Current Receiver. 


of retardation coils, the quantity of iron offering high im- 
pedance to the voice current. The winding around the 
smaller part of the core, therefore, receives the greater 
part of the voice current. Owing to thir situation, each 
one in the arm of the two way or shunt path to the 
transmitter, it is possible to make these coils of sufficiently 
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high resistance to enable them to properly perform their 
function, since the double path still leaves a comparatively 
low resistance between the line and the transmitter. 
When the receiver is lifted from the hook, the direct cur- 
rent from the common battery at the exchange flows 
through both windings. The result is, the continuous 
iron core is magnetized evenly throughout its entire length. 
It is not, however, magnetized to its saturation point. When 
the voice currents begin, the impedance coils, offering a 
high retardation to them, force them forward to the talk- 
ing coils directly under the diaphragm. Some of the voice 
currents do enter the impedance windings. Owing to the 
condition of this winding, the retardation effect is strong, 


but that portion of the voice current which does enter this: 


winding being on the same continuous core serves to back 
up the action of the voice winding and intensify its effect. 
Nothing is lost. The two coils are working in close unison, 
since there is no condenser or other separation between 
the windings. The path of the currents is clear of any inter- 
ruption whatever. Not the slightest wave of the voice current 
is lost, but all are conserved and concentrated at the point 
where they will be most effective—right under the diaph- 
ragm. 

Unlike the receiver having a permanent magnet, this one 
adjusts itself to the existing conditions. With this receiver 
off, there is never a time when you have a light current 
trying to energize the voice coils against a strong perma- 
nent magnet. 

The result of this construction, the manufacturer states, 
is a receiver giving a remarkably clear and distinct artic- 
ulation; a freedom from inductive disturbances ‘and a 
quality of tone that leaves nothing to be desired. And in 
addition to this, the receiver will stay good indefinitely for 
there is no permanent magnet to grow weak. 


The Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co., Chicago, has issued a 


booklet describing the new receiver in detail. 


An Aerial Cable Guard. 

A conduit guard for protecting open wires or aerial 
cable running through branches of trees, over railroad 
crossings, street crossings, and all places where it may 
be required to “cluster” the wires, or “armor” them, has 
recent been brought out. It is made of hard insulating 
material and sheet metal that will resist wear on wires 


Using the Aerial 


Protecting Cable Passing 
Through Trees. 


Cable Guard in 


or cable when they come in contact with anything such as 
tree branches, etc. It is made so as to fasten firmly to 
the messenger wire and will not interfere with or obstruct 
linemen riding the messenger. 

It is constructed of one piece of material, formed in such 


a manner that the two edges overlap on top of the mes- 
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senger or suspension wire and is tightened by bolts under- 
neath, thus holding the conduit firmly in place. The over- 
lapping groove through which the messenger passes is 
three-eighths of an inch in diameter and the conduit two 
inches or more according to sze of cable. The ends of 
each section of conduit are made so that any number of 


The Aerial Conduit and Cable Guard, an Efficient Protector of 
Leads Running Through Trees. 


sections may be used, each over-lapping the other, much 
as the joints in stove pipes. 

The illustration shows the guard in use in protecting 
a cable which passes through a large maple tree. The 
protection afforded the cable from the limbs and body of 
the tree has been most satisfactory and the guard is said 
to have reduced cable trouble to a minimum in places 
where it is in use. 

This aerial conduit cable guard is manufactured and 
sold by N. G. Hunter, the Aerial-Conduit Cempany, Wa- 
bash, Ind. 


Telephone System of the Rochester Fire Department. 

The Rochester Telephone Company of Rochester, N. Y., 
recently closed a contract with the City of Rochester for a 
new private branch switchboard to be used at Fire Head- 
quarters. ’ 

Centered upon this board are individual lines from the 
offices of the fire chief, assistant chief, chief’s clerk, bat- 
talion chief, superintendent of fire alarms, repair shop, etc., 
besides the lines from the twenty hose and eight truck 
companies throughout the city. 

Under normal conditions, one operator easily handles 
the traffic on this system, but in order to assure rapid ser- 
vice at all times, both line signals and answering jacks 
are multipled into the second position, where a second 
operator may, when necessary, assume a part of the load. 
Each position is equipped with six pairs of cords, with an 
ultimate of eight, five two-way plug ended trunks with an 
ultimate of ten and the usual standard pilot and opera- 
tor’s equipment. Seven of the trunks connect with the © 
city system of the Rochester Telephone Company. One ~ 
of these trunks is designed for use only in transmitting 
signals from a special automatic fire alarm installed on” 
a part of the company’s regular subscribers’ lines. One 
trunk terminates in the private branch board at police © 
headquarters, and the other two are at present held ing) 
reserve. Special instruction keys are also provided, of 
such a type that, when necessary, the operator may call 4 
and issue general ordérs to the different fire companies _ 
simultaneously, no time being lost in repeating the same ~ 
command a number of times. al 

The switchboard equipment was built by the Stromberg- 4 
Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company of the same | 
city, the cabinet being its standard A-1281 type. The 
woodwork is of birch with a rich mahogany finish, ample ~ 
desk and drawer space and roomy stalls are provided at either 
end. 

Located beside this board and handled by the same oper- 
ator, is a one position board connecting with the lines of 
the Bell company. This system furnishes duplicate con- 
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nection with fourteen hose and five truck companies, but 
is used almost exclusively for receiving calls from the local 
Bell system. 

The Gamewell system also terminates in the same room, 


The Stromberg-Carlson Switchboard Built for the Rochester Fire 
Department. 


the operator for this system, when on duty, aiding in the 
operation of the telephone system as emergency requires. 


The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company Acquires 
Patents on Automatic System Developed by 
Milo G. Kellogg. 
Patents covering systems in automatic and semi-automatic 
telephony developed by the late Milo G. Kellogg and his 
associates have recently been acquired by the Kellogg 


- Switchboard & Supply Company of Chicago. The company 


is getting ready to put on the market an important new 
line of apparatus based upon these patents, although not at 
present prepared to solicit contracts for such equipment. 


A Reliable Line of Insulating Compounds and Materials. 


Excellent results are reported to have been obtained in 
practice with a filling compound for use in underground 
cable work manufactured by the National Insulator Com- 
pany, 39 Sudbury street, Boston, Mass. This has stood 
rigid tests to demonstrate its ability to withstand high elec- 
trical tensions without breaking down, and also its mois- 
ture proof qualities. 

Many telephone companies have found it difficult to buy 
first-class electric tape and rubber splicing compounds. 
The National Insulator Company is building up a good 
business on its goods in this class, of which it sends out 
samples for the asking. 

It also manufactures a moisture proof paint which is said 
to be unaffected by acids of any kind, salt water, or any 
atmospheric conditions. It prevents rusting of iron, or 
corrosion, even when exposed to coal smoke containing 
sulphur fumes. Every piece of wood or iron covered with 
this paint is thoroughly insulated. 

The National Insulator Company is building up an exten- 
sive business under the management of Mr. E. J. Cort. 
Its success is apparently in a very large degree based upon 
his determination to build up a permanent business on the 
basis of selling goods of the highest quality, making steady 
customers of every firm which sends in a trial order. 


Stromberg-Carlson Company Election. 
At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company the fol- 
lowing directors were re-elected: William A. E. Drescher, 
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F. C. Goodwin, Abram J. Katz, Frank N. Kondolf, W. Roy 
McCanne, Edward W. Peck, G. W. Todd, Albrecht Vogt, 
J. Foster Warner. Responsive to the excellent shownig 
which the company has made in the past year and the 
material evidence presented in the reduction of the liabili- 
ties of the company in the sum of $155,000, in the last six 
month period of the year 1909, a unanimous vote of ap- 
proval was given, commending the official management of 
the company and the committee of reorganization. 


The Care of Gravity Batteries. 


The Kelloge Switchboard & Supply Company, Chicago, 
has issued some material which will be decidedly helpful to 
a great many managers, being a contribution to the knowl- 
edge of a subject which is of wide interest, as shown by 
its recent discussion in the columns of TELEPHONY. The 
booklet is on the care of gravity batteries, and has just 
been issued by the company for free distribution. It rep- 
resents the results of investigations of its engineers, and 
will save much experimenting. The booklet gives a num- 
ber of figures which are not commonly known, such as the 
open circuit voltage of the cell, which is 1-1/10 volts. the 
internal resistance which varies from 1-9/10 to 3 ohms, 
according to the condition, and others equally important. 

Readers will find a clear explanation of the chemical ac- 
tions which take place in the cell, and methods of securing 
the best results in setting up and maintaining the battery. 


Rome Wrre Company, Rome, New York, is planning to 


issue during 1910 a series of postal card calendars. The 
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Postal Card Calendar Issued by Rome Wire Company. 


March card is here reproduced. Managers are invited by the 


company to send in their names for the mailing list. 


ELectric SToRAGE Battery Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
issued in its Bulletin No. 119 a description of a high grade low 
reading pocket voltmeter, designed especially for battery test- 
ing. This instrument meets the essential requirements of re- 
liability under severe handling and compactness which a pocket 
instrument must necessarily have. It is of rigid construction, 
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heavily nickel-plated, and the mechanism is similar to that 
used in high priced portable voltmeters. The instrument is 
manufactured by the Weston Electrical Instrument Company, 
especially for the Electric Storage Battery Company. Each 
instrument is furnished in a small aluminum carrying case 


The New Low Reading Pocket Voltmeter for Battery Testing. 


measuring about 3% inches by 1 inch thick, weighing complete 
with case 11 ounces. 

The scale reads from .2 of a volt to 2.8 volts with indicated 
divisions showing .1 of a volt, the divisions being of such a 
width that readings to .02 volts can be readily integrated, thus 
meeting all the requirements for individual cell testing. The 
instrument has a resistance of practically 100 ohms per “volt. 

Sa Ag i nA Nah lL 

KeLLocc Switcupoarp & Suppty Company, Chicago, has 
recently issued a booklet fully describing the special equipment 
manufactured by the company for use in mines. Among the 
interesting details which are particularly emphasized are the 
strong hinges on which the front is mounted; a folding writ- 
ing shelf on the inner side of the door, the method of pro- 
tecting the interior parts from moisture, and the accessibiliy 
al aff parts of the set. The booklet also shows types of 
switchboards suitable for use. in connection with a mine sys- 
tem, and telephones for use above ground. 


Stromberg-Carlson Company Takes Its Own Medicine. 

One of the best demonstrations of the utility of the tele- 
phone in a large modern factory is furnished by the system 
operated in the Rochester factory of the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Manufacturing Company. The complete equipment 
for communication between all factory departments shows 
how thoroughly the company believes in the use of modern 
methods for securing efficiency by cutting out all opportuni- 
ties for wasting time, and securing instantaneous action in 
matters calling for co-operation between men in widely separ- 
ated locations. Following is an abstract of the factory tele- 
phone directory, which incidentally gives a line on the fac- 
tory organization: 


A 
Ol Allen> Js, de; eee e eee Carpenter Department. 
13) Anderson: i.) Ws ennai Winding Department. 
12 Angele, SW Mie. cattasinere Assistant Secretary 

B 
102) Ballard; eiwie cc wWerseenecs . Tracing Department. 
ee Barnarc, bm Cyaan sehr Cost Department, 
18) Bid, YASUE See eee Traffic Department, 
£32 a Bradbury, Gir Cow, wee. Patent Department. 
62. Braddock, G:. Awe...cs.. os Tool Department. 

21-105 wBrautionm, helo a este Time and Employment Dept. 

LZ Brown, NLL Wines concen Cost Department. 
LGPeButton i Cie Poca eet Sales Department. 
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Cc 
£00 -\@aiiip bel leevVaiess. vias «sere Gate House. 
13: -Carine Missal. cen. sae Purchasing Department. 
14. Chamberlin yi Byres «eye 
B20 SCHMNAER OSS cites ear oe arsva rhe Main Office. 
5 Claris tale Saha Cate aise te Miscellaneous Assembly, 
15 Cochrane, Miss M........ Telegram. 
b-TR MV Cooper AE ere ewe eaine Auditor. 
4: ACORN ME sie are ebro aie Purchasing Department. 
39: ICUIWVeRAS Cue aoe sores Sales Department. 
D z 
60 > “Davisiere es ens eerie Woodwork Stock. 
10. ;Dommerque sheen. ee Special Representative. 
5-2R’ Doubleday, «C: Dias. = Cable Testing. 
41° isn eae the 6 eAS okey. oases Cashier, 
E 
120 ScBlasterl yar Bins ackeittete emece res Cost Department. 
S62 SMIASLWOOR) \WeWiby citictessccls Engineering Department. 
130, Sinan, ds. Gie ae aictarausiislens ees Engineering Department. 
49 VGTI Age SHS Shs cies ae Drafting Department. 
26° HAT ORE Wiss Bara: ceca tatters av Machine Department No. 2. 
42 HINESETOT ING “Anicemite collet Telephone Assembly. 
(S ) aeUeI CK SGT, cy Ac eae aielcitncaete ee Drill Department. 
FE 
84°) Ma bisehiA Ga wm sssaeis weet te leis Switchboard Department. 
6.4. ar thai Viti ona ena eis aekees Tool Stock. 
33 9 Marvell MISS «\Winieeinte teens Sales Department. 
Si MErnaay Se WSs cee ate ee sis Millwright, Department. 
54: (PSHE a Gee kate nie terete etnceds Power Engineer. 
IMU Shak AL wah ay era (Ste Ohara BOR aad A Order Department, 
1A Breen nV ine iene cuerercierteaste Sales Department, 


The above abstract covers a little less than one-third of the 
directory, and, through lack of space here, we are obliged to 
leave out many of the most important departments of the 
big establishment which are listed in the directory. 


Second Edition of Transmitter Booklet. 


Owing to the many calls for the novel transmitter book- 
let recently issued, cover illustration of which is shown 
herewith, the Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company 
has gotten out a second edition. Copies of the booklet 
will be sent to interested telephone men on request. 

This little booklet is made in the exact size and shape 
of the celebrated Kellogg transmitter. 
shows the highly polished nickeled face of the transmitter 
with the mouthpiece, the name “Kellogg,” and the number 
of the series, which is now considerably over nine hun- 
dred thousand. The inside front cover is a reproduction 
of the inner face of the instrument; showing diaphragm, 
bridge, electrode, linen gasket and outer rim, 

The outside back cover shows the rear of the transmitter, 
with the company name and patent number as it is in 
the actual apparatus. 

The booklet is well illustrated with disassembled cross 
section and detailed views, while the reading matter is a 


Cover Pages of the Unique Kellogg Transmitter Booklet. 


complete description of the working parts and classifi- 
cation of the different styles of transmitters. 


The front cover. 


Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 


PERSONAL, 

MR. GC. R. LANGLEY, who has been acting wire chief of the 
Coos Bay Home Telephone Co., operating several exchanges 
and toll lines throughout Coos and Curry Counties, Oregon, has 
been appointed General Manager of that company. 

MR. C. F. BOOLSCHWEILER, for some time connected with 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company at Los Angeles, Cal., 
has resigned and accepted the position of general superintendent 
of plant with the British Columbia Telephone Company, with 
headquarters at Vancouver. 


MR. GEORGE A. WARDLAW, who for the past eight years, 
has been editor of the Transactions of the American Institute 
of Blectrical Engineers, has accepted the position of editor of 
the Hlectrical Record, with offices at 114 Liberty Street, New 
York. During his incumbency of the trying position of editor of 
the Transactions, Mr. Wardlaw made an excellent record and 
his many friends will be pleased to hear of the advancement 
which his new position offers. 


MR. HARRY MILES, for some years manager of the Benton In- 
dependent Telephone Company at Prosser, Washington, has re- 
signed that position to take one with the British Columbia Tele- 
phone Company at Prince Rupert, B. C., Canada. He took up 
his duties the first of March, and will build and manage the 
plant. His new position gives him much better opportunities to 
broaden his experience, and is a more responsible and remunera- 
tive one. Many readers of TELEPHONY will wish him success. 


OBITUARY. 

EUGENE SATTERLEE, a prominent investor in telephone 
property residing in Rochester, N. Y., died at his home a short 
time ago. 

NEW COMPANIES. 

KINDERHOOK, ILL.—The Kinderhook Telephone Company is 
the name of a new telephone company incorporated by Wm. 
Knodel, James P. Blake and W. C. Reinhart. The company is 
capitalized at $2,500, par value $37.50. R. T. Piper, of Kinder-- 
hook, is attorney. 


MAPLETON, ILL.—The Mapleton Telephone Company was 
recently granted incorporation papers by the secretary of-state. 
The company will operate a rural line in the vicinity of Maple- 
ton. The incorporators are Alva Scott, Grant Powell and Albert 
D. Maple, of this ciyt. 

PETERSON, IA.—The Brooke Telephone Line, of this place, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000. The in- 
corporators are Fred Plagman, C. W. Plagman, John Keadt and 
BE. J. Meyer. ‘ 

STOCKTON, ME.—The Stockton Springs Telephone Company 
has been incorporated and certificate filed with the secretary of 
state. The officers of the company are: President, Harry R. 
Hichborn; treasurer, Herbert L. Hopkins. A telephone system 
will be constructed and operated in Stockton Springs and Pros- 
pect; also at Sandy Point. 


LITCHFIELD, NEB. (Sherman Co.)—With a capital stock of 
$20,000, the Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company has been in- 
corporated by Wm. Garnett, F. M. Goff, W. J. Heapy and John 
Stewart. 


ENGLEWOOD, N. J.—The Central Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, of this place, has been incorporaetd with a capi- 
tal stock of $20,000. The incorporators are John Heck, Garrett 
Z. Demarest and LeRoy Vanderburgh. The company is to oper- 
ate telephone and telegraph lines. 


SYLVANIA, OHIO.—A telephone company to be known as the 
People’s Telephone Company has been organized here and arti- 
cles of incorporation filed. The incorporators are S. L. Wallace, 
Ralph Brown, John C.. Jones, C. H. Maher and C. D. Calvin, 
and the capital stock is $10,000. 

GUTHRIE, OKLA.—The Choctaw County Rural Telephone 
Company, of Messer, Okla., with a capital stock of $1,000, has 
been granted a charter. The incorporators are C. G. Messer, 
W. W. Westbrook and J. D. Henderson, all of Mesesr, Okla. 
It is proposed to construct telephone lines within this state. 


GUTHRIE, OKLA.—The Big Pasture Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany, of Walter, Okla., with a capital stock of $2,500, was granted 
a charter this week. The incorporators are H. O. Miller, of 
Walter, Okla.; T. E. Lewis and S. A. Jones, of Ahpeatone, Okla. 
The officers are not given. It is proposed to “establish, main- 
tain and operate telephone lines in Comanche county, Okla.” 

SCHOOLTON, OKLA.—The Farmers’ Schoolton Telephone Com- 
Pany was granted a charter to construct and operate a telephone 
system in Seminole county, Oklahoma. The company has an au- 
thorized capital of $1,000, and J. H. Herrel is president, R. M. 
Gunn, vice-president; C. W. Cargile, secretary, and Dr. J. B. 
Bright, treasurer. : 
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SALEM, ORE.—The Glide & Peel Rural Telephone Company 
has filed articles.of incorporation, with its principal office at 
Glide, Douglas county. The capital stock is $500 and the in- 
corporators are John Alexander. H. A. Blakely and L. Lilly. The 
business proposed to be engaged in is the constructing, operat- 
ing and maintaining a rural telephone system. 


SALEM, ORE.—The Riverside Rural Telephone Company filed 
articles of incorporation recently. The principal office is at 
Riverside Flat, Malheur county. The capital stock is placed at 
$1,500 and the incorporators are S. M. French, W. G. Thomas 
and Charles Johnson. It is organized for the purpose of gen- 
erally dealing in the telegraph and telephone business, and to 
maintain a rural telephone exchange system. 

CENTERVILLE, WASH.—The Centerville Telephone Company 
has been organized by Theodore Jackal and Henry Yeackel. The 
capital stock is placed at $5,000. 


OLYMPIA, WASH.—With a capital stock of $5,000, the Cen- 
terville Telephone Company, of Centerville, has been incor- 
porated. The incorporators are Henry Garner. Theodore Jackel 
and Henry Yeackel. 

MENASHA, WIS.—At a meeting of farmers in West Menasha 
the West Menasha Telephone Company was organized. The offi- 
cers are: President, John Tofler; secretary and treasurer, Wil- 
liam Grimes; directors, Henry Smith, Fred Schroeder, Reuben 
Thompson. 

FINANCIAL. 


LEWISTON, ILL.—The Clayton Farmers Telephone Company 
Geclared its regular five per cent dividend on issued stock at the 
regular meeting of the directors. 

GOSHEN, N. Y.—The Orange County Telephone Company of 
Middleton, has declared its regular dividend of 6 per cent on its 
common stock, and a semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent on its 
preferred stock. In addition to this, $270 has been set aside for 
the employes as extra compensation for faithful services. 

CLINTON, N. C.—Garland-Clinton Telephone Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $5,000 to $25,000. 

STOUCHBURG, PA.—The stockholders of the Womelsdorf and 
Rehrersburg Telephone Company voted to increase the capital 
stock of the company to $5,000. H. F. Lebo is secretary; Chas. 
Peiffer, president. 


JONESVILLE, VA.—The recently organized Lee County Tele- 
phone Company has increased its capital stock from $2,000 to 
$4,000, and a line will be constructed from Jonesville to Big 
Stone Gap, taking in Olinger and Pennington. Here connection 
will be made with long-distance lines. 

EDMONTON, ALTA., CAN.—The City Telephone Department 
expects to install between six and eight hundred telepohnes in 
Edmonton, and will ask for a grant of $80,000 on capital expen- 
piture. 

FRANCHISE. 

PAOLA, KAN.—A franchise has been 
Telephone Company. 

SALISBURY, N. C.—A franchise has been granted by the 
Rowan county commissioners to the Gold Hill Telephone Com- 
pany at Gold Hill, and to the Ebenezer Telephone Company, for 
the operation of telephone systems, 


granted to the Paola 


CONSTRUCTION. 

CHESTERFIELD, ILL.—The Chesterfield Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company has ordered a carload of poles and a large 
quantity of wire which is to be used in extending its system. 
The manager of the company reports that at no time since the 
ovganization of this company has the demand for service been 
as great as it is at the present time. 

ROCK VALLEY, IA.—The Sioux Telephone Company is making 
arrangements to install a considerable amount of cable, thereby 
doing away with a great deal of the trouble common to open wire 
systems. 

TIPTON, IA.—A new switchboard has been ordered by the Da- 
venport-Tipton Telephone Company, and will be installed in the 
exchange very soon. 


RUSSELL, KANS.—At meeting of stockholders of the Rus- 
sell and Galatia Telephone Company held recently it was decided 
to erect an exchange building. 


BANKS, KY.—J. H. Banks and others will organize for the 
vurpose of building a local Independent telephone system, and 
will build lines from Banks to Line Fork, a distance of 12 miles, 
where connection will be made with the Harlan County Tele- 
phone Company’s lines. 


CORNETTSVILLH, KY.—The Perry County Telephone Company 


will soon give subscribers to its Viper exchange better service 
by installing a new and up-to-date switchboard, and will also 
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repair and entirely overhaul its lines. 
company has recently been increased. 

SERGENT, KY.—The Sergent-Olo Telephone Company is be- 
ginning its spring construction work. Lines between Sergent, 
Colly and Hilliard are to be rebuilt, and an exchange will pos- 
sibly be installed at Hilliard, 

WHITESBURG, KY.—The Whitesburg Telephone Company 
will soon build an exchange at EHolia, Ky., where connections 
will be made with the Harlan Telephone Company’s lines. 


The capital stock of ‘the 


Lines will also be built from Whitesburg to Cumberland and. 


BEACH, N. D.—The local telephone company plans extending 
its lines to the extent of 300 miles during the present year. 

NEW CASTLE, PA.—The lines of the American Union Tele- 
phone Company between New Castle and Youngstown, Ohio, are 
to be entirely rebuilt during 1910. 

SHARON, PA.—The Union Telephone Company has been very 
busy installing new telephones of late, and contracts for service 
come in very rapidly. The exchange proved to be too small 
and the company found it necessary to remodel the building 
so as to give more room, and it is thought that before long 
the quarters will again be found too small. 

REGINA, SASK., CAN.—Simpson & Craig of Virdin, Man., 
have been awarded the contracts for the installation of telephone 
systems in the towns of Melville and Hanley. 

WINNIPEG, MAN,, CAN.—Messrs. Nelson and Cassidy have 
been awarded a contract by the Manitoba Government for the 
supply of 150,0°% cedar poles, for use on its telephone system. 


ARGENTINA, S. A.—According to reports, the Telephone 
Company of The Chubut has been authorized to establish tele- 
phone lines between Patagonian towns of Rawson, Trelow, 
Puerto Madryh, and Gaiman. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—Charles C. Kurtz, Horace W. Gause, 
Pierre DuPont, H. P. Scott, Samuel K. Smith, George R. Webb 
and Alfred I. duPont were elected as directors of the Wilmington 
Light, Power and Telephone Company. 


SIBLEY, ILL.—The stockholders of the Sibley Telephone Com- 
pany elected the following officers recently: President, A. A. Ab- 
sher; vice-president, E. A. Warner; secretary, C. G. Rohrer; and 
treasurer; E. D. Cameron. The old officers were all re-elected, 
and M. Rohrer was named a director to fill the vacancy paneed 
by the death of Dr, Fikensher. 


NEVADA, IA.—Reports presented at the meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Story County Independent Telephone Company 
show that company to be in a very prosperous condition, The 
stockholders elected the following board of directors: J. A. King, 
R. A, Frazler, M. C. Allen, EH. M. McCall, L. E. White, and F. S. 
Smith, all of Nevada; Dr. P. Joor of Maxwell; Jacob Ericson of 
Roland, and Ben. Johnson of Cambridge. F. M. Boardman was 
chosen secretary and manager, and D. R. Speiker, treasurer. 

BAXTER, KANS.—The Baxter Telephone Company will very 
soon move into its new quarters in the State Bank Building. 

PARSONS, KANS.—The Citizens Home Telephone Company 
closed a contract with the Riverside Rural Telephone Company 
whereby the latter company will receive the use of the switch- 
board in Parsons of the Home company. The new company was 
organized by farmers living near the Neosho river They have 
connected to the lines 30 subscribers and expect to connect more 
soon. 


TONGANOXIE, KANS.—The board of directors chosen by the 
stockholders of the Suburban Telephone Company is, F. B. Mc- 
Kinnon, W, C..Allen, H. B. Browning, J. W. Kemler, and W. C. 
Phenicie. 

GRAND CANE, LA.—The De Soto Telephone Comyany has 
sold its entire system to the Home Telephone Company of Shreve- 
port. 


MONROE, LA.—The Home Telephone Company, Ltd., of Mon- 
roe has purchased all the stock of the Camie, Cecil and Fay 
Telephone Company, capitalized at $10,000, and operating in 
Union parish, La. The company owned about 100 miles of toll 
lines and had over a hundred subscribers in Farmerville. The 
system will be improved at once, and will be a valuable asset 
to the Home Telephone Company. 

GRAND LEDGE, MICH.—Officers elected by the Grand Lodge 
Telephone Company are, president, Banford Shadduck; vice-pres- 
ident, William Oding; secretary-treasurer-general manager, C, M. 
Avery. These, with Claude Barton, Harry Tanner, J. W. Ewing, 
Clark Smith and C, J. Tucker, constitute the board of directors. 
At present the company has more than 850 subscribers, and is in 
a very prosperous condition. 

DARIEN, N. Y.—The Darien Telephone Company chose as di- 
rectors N, A. Harper, M, W, Lincoln, W. H. Norton, F. M. Rog- 
ers, E. J. Sherin, Carl Sprague and Homer A. Weeks. 

HOLCOMB, N. Y.—At a recent meeting of the Ontario Mutual 
Telephone Company the following officers were elceted: President, 
Garret W. Wheaton; vice-president, C. R. White; secretary, 
Frank R. Appleton; treasurer, Peter A. Spitz. 

PHALANX, OHIO.—The Phalanx and Leavittsburg Telephone 
Company has completed arrangements for the sale of its property 
to the Warren and Niles Telephone Company of Warren, Ohio, 
and during 1910 it will be merged with that vompany. It now 
serves 110 farmers’ homes and has applications for 50 more 
telephones, 
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MERCER, PA.—In the license court of Mercer county the judge 
called attention to the report which had been circulated to the 
effect that the wholesale houses had placed free telephones at 
certain points which could be used in ordering liquors from the 
wholesaler. The court held this to be a virtual starting up of 
branches of the business and stated that the practice would not 
be permitted. 

CORSICANA, THX.—The Eureka Telephone Company has been 
purchased by J. H. McCullough of Dawson. This company was 
organized about nine years ago with headquarters at Hureka. 

TOPPENISH, WASH.—Attorney C. G. Lee has made legal 
arrangements for the removal of the headquarters of the Yakima 
Valley Telephone Company from Sunnyside to Toppenish. This 
change was decided upon at the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the company a few weeks ago. Toppenish is a/more 
central point for the main offices. 

NEW LONDON, WIS.—The annual meeting of the Sugar Bush 
Mutual Telephone Company was held and beside the presence of 


_the stockholders over a hundred interested farmers from Leb- 


anon and vicinity attended. Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: Wm. Hutchinson, president; Andrew Ruck- 
dashel, vice-president; Thomas Flanagan, secretary; John Spence, 
treasurer, and Fred Hilker, director. After the regular meeting 
Mr. McGillan of Appleton, and Mr. Rice of New London called an 
extra session and organized the Lebanon Farmers’ Mutaul Tele- 
phone Company with the following officers: 
Thoma; vice-president, 
treasurer, John Pirner. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BOWMAN, GA.—An entire block of buildings in this place was 
destroyed by fire a short time ago. One of the heavy losers was 
the Bowman Telephone Company, the exchange being totally de- 
stroyed. 


HOMER, ILL.—Since the new management has taken hold of 
the telephone exchange, an average of one telephone per day has 
been installed. As soon as the work can be undertaken several 
new lines will be installed, and the number of party lines les- 
sened, thereby insuring better service. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—A report of the franchise committee dir- 
ecting the City’s legal department to take steps to oust the In- 
terstate Telephone company and prevent its doing business, be- 
cause of alleged violations, was adopted. 


COLUMBUS, IND.—The Indianapolis, Columbus and Southern 
Traction Company has decided to string 60 miles of copper tele- 
phone wire between Louisville and Indianapolis and will depend 
wholly on the telephone to operate the dispatching system. It is 
understood this wire will be contracted for soon. 


LEAVENWORTH, KAN.—There are ten telephone companies 
operating in Leavenworth county, Kansas, being the Fall Leaf 
Telephone Company, Kansas City Long Distance Telephone Com- 
pany, Kansas Telephone & Telegraph Company, Lawrence Heme 
Telephone Company, McLouth Telephone Company, Missouri & 
Kansas Telephone Company, Potter Telephone Company, Subur- 
ban Telephone Company, and the Wyandotte Telephone Com- 
pany. 

LYNDON, KAN.—The Lyndon Mutual Telephone Company will 
soon have long-distance connections with the Kansas City Long 
Distance Telephone Company, as arrangements with that com- 
pany have been made for the building of a metallic circuit line 
from Topeka to Lyndon, embracing Ottawa en route. Arrange- 
ments with the Scranton and Topeka Telephone companies em- 
brace the building of a line from Lyndon to Scranton, and from 
there to Topeka. 

ANACONDA, MONT.—The Montana Independent Telephone 
Company is to install a private branch exchange, with telephones 
to be installed in all departments of Lutley’s department store, 
connection to be had with the central exchange. The Montana 
Independent company has been doing considerable within the 
past year in the way of installing private branch exchanges, hav- 
ing equipped fully a dozen big concerns with such service. 

DEERING, N. D.—The Lone Star Telephone Company and the 
Margaret Township Telephone Company are trying to bring about 
a consolidation of the various Independent companies operating 
in this section, and prospects to this end look favorable. 


VAN BUREN, OHIO.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany held its annual meeting a short time ago and elected as 


J. P. Malloy; secretary, Floyd Hurley; 


officers, L. J. Crawford, president; S. D. Spitler, vice-president; — 


C, W. Flanagan, secretary; E. C. Shouman, treasurer. The board 
of directors is, Lyman Conine, B Shupe, Wesley Trout, D. May, 
Dr. Hall, J. C. Kissell, and George DeLong. 


SCRANTON, PA.—The Consolidated Telephone Company will | 


soon install a telephone system for the Temple Iron Company. 


By this system all the offices and collieries and official residences 


between Forest City and Wilkes-Barre will be connected with 
telephone service. A private branch exchange will be installed 
in the offices, which are located in the Board of Trade building, 
and all lines will terminate on this board, connected to the 
Consolidated company’s exchange by trunks. The Consolidated 


company has been doing much of late to give good service to all _ 


its subscribers, having enclosed all open wires’in cables, etc. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.—It is reported that the death of Eugene 
Satterlee will not affect the suits filed by stockholders in the 
United States Independent Telephone Company. 
of the estate, namely Hiram Wood, Edward Pillow and Albert 
H. Pritchard, will be substituted as the defendants. The suits 
have been postponed, however. a 


President, Ernest 


The executors — 
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How About the Ohio Convention Question Box? 

H. P. Davidson, the Morgan telephone director, assured 
Ohio Independents that the Morgan properties in Ohio are 
to stay Independent. He said nothing about a time limit. 


Mr. Davidson is a director of the American Telephone & 


Telegraph Company—the parent Bell corporation—and of the 
He made the deal for their 
purchase by the Morgan: firm from R. L. Day & Co., who 


had purchased them with Bell money. 


Ohio Independent corporations. 


He is in a position 
to speak with authority. There could be no more logical 
choice for spokesman! 

President Vail, of the A. T. & T. Co. favors telephone 
mergers in Ohio—so he says. 

He also has said that the A. T. & T. Co. recognizes a pub- 
lic demand for a “dual system,” and will not interfere with 
their having it. 

Apparently Mr. Davidson is carrying out this policy of non- 
interference with the public wish. 

The Bell people are making progress toward removing some 
of the obstacles to consolidation, in their success with the 
Elson bill—which is a shot at the Valentine anti-trust law. 

Senator Winthrop Murray Crane, of Massachusetts, is a 
member of the executive committee of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company. This committee asked Day & 
Co. to buy the Ohio companies, and authorized the brokerage 
firm to sell them—not knowing that they were to be bought 
by Mr. Davidson, the A. T. & T. director, for the Morgan 
company. 

Senators Crane, Cullom, Aldrich, Kean and Dixon signed 
a report on the railroad bill, submitted to their colleagues at 
Washington on March 7. This reports says: 

“Some criticism of this section has been made upon the 
ground that it did not prohibit the acquisition by means of a 
holding corporation of stocks of competing lines of railway. 
The provisions of the Sherman anti-trust law so completely 
covers that ground that the committee deemed it unnecessary 
For 


the same reason it was not deemed expedient to attempt to 


to attempt a repetition of those prohibitions in this act. 


deal with the question of combinations of express companies 
or telegraph and telephone companies, BECAUSE WHERE 
SUCH COMBINATIONS CONSTITUTE A RESTRAINT 
OF TRADE THE SHERMAN ACT AFFORDS AMPLE 
AUDBHORILY TO REACH AND’ PREVENT (THEM? 

As nearly every local telephone company at some time or 


other does interstate business, even if the. Elson bill is passed, 
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local companies’ officers and those of the A. T. & T. Co. who 
promote a merger seem to be brought face to face with the 
penalties of the Sherman law. Senator Crane, and other 
powerful men affliated with monopolistic corporations have 
undoubtedly profited by the advice of the ablest attorneys in 
the country before making this public announcement. 

Mr. Crane, the director, acted on the same advice which 
was authority for the statement in the report signed by Sen- 
ator Crane. 

The rate resolution of the U. S. Telephone Co. reads like 
a pre-election campaign document—it does not even corre- 
spond to a law without a penalty for violation, or provision 
for enforcement. It appears just before a convention—but 
long enough to enable President Davis to formulate plans, 
which can be announced at the convention. 

If there is a question box at the convention, will the in- 
vestors in Ohio Independent local companies take up these 
questions of the time limit, and the real U. S. rate policy? 

Will the local investors actually turn out in a body? 

Will the local companies see that their representatives con- 


trol the association this year, and get together on a policy 
—or will they leave this to Director Davidson? 


Will someone prepare a chart of “the situation” in Ohio and 
nail it up in the convention hall—and provide each delegate 
with a compass? 

pend ic eh Sei OA 


The phenomenal success of Independent telephones gives the 


lie to the Bell claims of monopoly. 
——— 


Profits in Mine Telephones. 

Statistics show that, the country over, there is one telephone 
for about every ten people above ground. In mines, at the present 
time, one who has made a thorough investigation tells us 
that he believes there is hardly one telephone for 10,000 people 
working below ground. The agitation for mine telephones 
for the protection of workers in case of accidents has led to 
the passing of a law in Illinois compelling adequate communica- 
tion facilities in the workings. This law has led to a great 
deal of activity, and by the first of July every mine in Illinois 
will be equipped with telephone and signaling systems. 

The protection feature of the telephone service has been 
urged so strongly that the economic side of the problem has 
been almost overlooked. : 

Local telephone companies will find this a line worth push- 
ing as a revenue provider. At the present time some mines 
have telephones for limited use, such as for connecting the 
office with the machine shop, but for communication with all 
parts of the mine reliance is still largely placed upon messenger 
service. A telephone man will have no difficulty in pointing 
out to mine owners the economy of operating which will result 
from complete telephone equipment. But this is not the whole 
of the proposition. 

Mine officials are or can be made extensive users of the 
long distance service. Frequently one mine superintendent or 
electrician is in charge of the working of several mines sepa- 
rated by distances of from one to 25 miles, and the home 
office is often in a distant city. Constant necessities for prompt 
communication arise every day. 

The Bell company is already alive to the possibilities and is 


making a strong effort to induce mine owners to equip their 
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workings with telephone systems connected to the regular 
exchange service, so that the mine boss can communicate with 
other mines or the office of the company from any part of 
the workings. An investigation 'y any company operating in 
territory where there is a mine will show the possibilities of 
making a profitable installation, and developing a good long 
distance business. 

In taking a contract with mines the uncertainty of mainte- 
nance should not be overlooked. The manufacturers of mine 
telephones are producing excellent equipment, but maintenance 


conditions are severe. One feature will be the necessity of jgrompt 


‘attention on acccunt of the great loss of money to the mine 


which results from interruptions of the working. Local condi- 
tions affecting the working of the apparatus are severe and 
the possibilities of falls, etc., make the frequency of occurrence 
of interruptions extremely uncertain. 
rates for installing and maintaining a mine service should be 


amply high, and contracts should be taken with the understand- . 


ing that the rates are experimental and are subject to readjust- 
ment after a short term, of one or two years, has shown the 
proper charges. 

Illinois alone will equip 600 mines or more with telephones 
before July 1. This example will be followed in other states. 
We hope to see Independent companies obtain their proper 
share of the profits from these installations. 

PEE RR AeA aa aA. 
United States Supreme Court on Standard Oil. 

As TELEPHONY goes to press it receives word of the filing 
of the Government case against Standard Oil in the United 
States Supreme Court. This will be a supreme test of the 
Sherman Law, and the Government confidently expects to have 
its case sustained. 

The Government brief states “that in many districts the 
Standard Oil Company has an absolute monopoly. We mean 
by ‘absolute monopoly’ that it does all of the business and has 
eliminated every competitor.” The brief goes on to say: “If 
the anti-trust law is to be made effectual; if the monopoly is 
to be stopped; if corporations or holding companies are not 
to be permitted through their aggregate wealth and power to 
control all the industries of the country, the court must adopt 
a broad and reasonable construction of this act which will not 
permit monopoly in whatever form it may be organized.” 

A decision favorable to the government will open the way to 
Independent companies for immediate and prompt protection 
from aggressions tending to limit competition and break up 
relations between connecting companies. 

es ee Os ET ee eee 
Dry Batteries and Toll Service. 

A correspondent, in a recent practical letter, advanced the 
statement that dry batteries which had partially run down in 
rural instruments might well be used in telephones near the 
central office in town. 

Most of the toll line users of any company are included in 
that town population. Ample voltage is necessary in the trans- 
mitter battery for good long distance transmission. 

It is well known that a single instance of poor toll service 
is often sufficient to deter a subscriber from future use of the 
lines. It looks like false economy to permit a prospective 
saving of a few cents in battery life to stand in the way of 


increasing toll line revenue. 


Under these conditions 


Special Qualifications for the Proper Manage- 


ment of Telephone Properties 
By Theodore Gary : 


It seems that business men ought to now enough to under- 
stand that the different lines require specific knowledge, and 
because it happens that men who know about the dry goods 
business, the banking business or the electrical business com- 
prise the board of directors, is no reason that these men will 
know how to build or operate a telephone plant. This is a 
trained man’s job and ought to be left to a capable man who is 
experienced in the various lines and understands putting to- 
gether an organization which forms a complete or working body. 

Show skill by knowing enough to know that you do not know 
nor are you expected to know, but you and the other members 
of your directorate are expected to employ competent men who 
do know. 

It is undoubtdly necessary that men who fix the policies 
for the operation of telephone companies should’ be well 
versed and trained in the business. 

It is a well settled fact that a good telephone executive 
possesses peculiar qualifications, usually acquired by varied 
experiences, observations and insight into general business sit- 
uations. He should be a man who can feel the pulse of the 
community his company serves, and keep close to the hearts 
of the employes of the company; one who has the ability and 
tact to encourage the right mental attitude toward the telephone 
company’s public and the apparatus they have to work with, 
since very few companies operate under ideal conditions or 
with perfect apparatus. 

This being true, it stands to reason that special quali- 
fications and training are as necessary to make good in the 
telephone business as they are to make a successful lawyer, 
banker, doctor, manufacturer, merchant or mechanic. A man 
may be a successful banker, manufacturer, doctor, lawyer, or 
successful in other occupations, and possessed of good judg- 
ment in the respective lines in which he is trained, yet this 
would be no criterion or guarantee that he will make a 
success of the telephone business; because the line ,of rea- 
sonine in fixing the business policy is very different, the basis 
of operation is different, and the methods and manner of 
getting and holding business are different from those pre- 
vailing in either one of the lines mentioned, as well as many 
others. 

To illustrate: The banker does not extend his counter 
room or cut new wickets into the grating unless he has 
more customers coming into his bank than can be accom- 
modated with existing counter room and openings. The 
merchant only employs additional clerks when those he has 
cannot wait upon the trade the store has in hand, and so on; 
while the telephone company cannot possibly add business un- 
til it provides lines in advance. In other words, it cannot 
try out the situation before adding increased facilities. One 
new subscriber brings two others. The only thing a telephone 
company can do is to provide facilities and then the business 
will be added, because the telephone business thrives upon 
what it is fed upon and it is impossible to take on the business 
by degrees until the facilities are provided. This condition 
necessitates a management with more of a pioneer tempera- 
ment than does the business of the staid and conservative 
banker, merchant and manufacturer, and many other occupa- 
tions. 

Again, it is impossible to close the capital account of a 
telephone plant and absolutely suicidal to refuse to extend the 
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plant to accommodate offered business, while it is not only 
possible and entirely practicable and the common sense thing 
to do to close the capital account of the banking, manufac- 
turing or mercantile business, and either may restrict or limit 
the amount of business. But such a policy persisted in by a 
telephone company doing business in a growing place leads to 
ruin, 

The only man who is fitted by former training to fix the 
policy for the operation of telephone business, would be the 
manager of a railroad, whose business is more like the tele- 
phone business than any other that I know of. A railroad 
company’s capital account can never be closed, and it cannot 
secure business until the rails are first laid into new terri- 
tory—the knowledge that the capital account cannot be closed 
is one great thing to have—yet it can add business without 
adding branches. While in this it is different from the tele- 
phone business, the two are in some of the prime principles 
very much the same. This is the only business I can think 
of in which former training would be of much or any value in 
fixing a policy for the operation of a telephone company. 

Another place where the ordinary conservative judgment 
fails in operating a telephone business, is in making exten- 
sions or improvements, or adding to plant. There comes, or 
has come a time in the life of every plant for general recon- 
struction, the old plant being practically abandoned and a new 
one built, because it is as impracticable to add to an old 
telephone plant at certain times as it is to add to an old 
house; the improvements in either case are not worth one- 
half of their cost, and, at best, the whole service obtained 
is unsatisfactory. 

In the railroads is found a precedent for the reconstruction 
of the plant from bottom to top. Observe the straightening of 
tracks, lowering of grades, new bridges, new rights-of-way, 
heavier rails and everything which goes to make up a first 
class railroad, along the route of the reconstructed road; the 
old right-of-way to be seen first on one side of the newly built 
line and then on the other, now mary feet below the grade of 
the old, and then many feet above, showing the new road 
built straight through the country without any regard for the 
former read bed, as to location and grade. 

Analyze the nerve and the determination and the obstacles 
which must be surmounted to reconstruct a railroad in such 
a manner, as many of them have been reconstructed in the 
past few. years, then some idea can be had of the required 
nerve, first to recognize the needs and next to furnish the 
funds and provide the facilities, regardless of the fact that 
a plant of considerable value must be wrecked in the end; 
but while the first cost of such an improvement is immense, 
it is reduced to an annual interest charge largely, since the 
operation and maintenance accounts are reduced to a mini- 
mum, and therefore, while the investment is many times what 
it was in the heginning, the profits are greater because the 
property can be operated and maintained at a sufficiently low 
cost to make larger profits possible, to say nothing of the 
better service to the public, and the latter is of the most im- 
portance. 

I know of nothing which forms a better precedent or basis 
of operation than some of these reconstructed railroads, such 
as the Pennsylvania and Big Four, and many others which 
have been reconstructed along the lines described, and the im- 
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provements on some of the roads have been made long enough 
to show the wisdom of the undertaking. 

This plan of handling the reconstruction of plants is just as 
true in the telephone field as in railroads. Many plants have 
been reconstructed along very much the same lines as rail- 


roads, which have been successfully operated since, while. 


before they were poor wrecks with very little promise and 
little or no profits, and a dissatisfied public. But to carry out 
such an undertaking requires someone who is trained in the 
business, understands what is to be done, and can satisfy those 
who are his associates, the board of directors and the stock- 
holders, and has the nerve to carry the plans through. If 
a group of stockholders or the board of directors who have 
charge of the operation and maintenance of a telephone plant 
are not getting satisfactory results, the chances are as one 
is to a hundred that the fault is not with the business itself, 
but in the way the business is being handled; and it is for this 
reason that the business is not remunerative, and all such com- 
panies should immediately make a change in the manage- 
ment and put a man at the head of the business who un- 
derstands the telephone business and understands how to get 
what money he needs and how to make the property pay. Let 
the board of directors follow the advice of their manager, 
because while a board of directors may be made up of bank- 
ers, lawyers, doctors and merchants and other good business 
men, none of them have the qualifications from their train- 
ing to pass on a right policy for such a property, provided they 
have not qualified themselves from observation, for the rea- 
son that similar conditions as operating the telephone business 
are not ‘necessarily encountered in iconnection with ‘their 
own business. Therefore, it is urgent that so valuable a busi- 
ness as the telephone business—a business with such great 
possibilities and earning power, should be properly manned. 
What I mean by “properly manned,’ is a man to Operate 
who has the scope of vision and training which will enable 
him to see what is necessary to be done, and then do it; 
and it should be berne in mind that the board of directors and 
stockholders should at all times sustain their manager. It will 
be safer to do so even if he may not be quite what he 
should be, rather than that even good business men without 
telephone experience should undertake to fix the policies and 
hamper the company by introducing their conservative notions, 
based on their own experience acquired through their own 
occupations. Do not make the mistake of not recognizing the 
other fellow’s training! ‘ 

The telephone business is one of the best businesses in the 
land, if not the best. It has stood more punishment than any 
other. In the beginning there were uo trained executives, 
very few trained operatives, while the engineering was woe- 
fully lacking and the apparatus to be had was in the experi- 
mental stage and had to be worked out and developed at the 
expense of the operating companies. All of these conditions 
made it extremely hard, added to the fact that too low rates 
in many instances were asked and are still obtained for the ser- 
vice that these companies are offering, since the service has 
increased many more times in proportion to the entire popu- 
lation than was originally expected. Therefore the policy to 
be pursued is not only one to deal with the physical plant but 
also with the mental attitude of the employes and the general 
public; besides, it is necessary to be able to figure cost in 
producing telephone service, just as it is in producing any other 
commodity, and this is another reason why the head of a tele- 
phone company should be especially trained in and along 
the lines he proposes to operate. 

To illustrate what I mean by a remunerative return: In 
the mercantile or manufacturing business or other avocations, 
when commodities are handled by wholesale, the production 
cost sand cost of handling is reduced. This is not true in 
the telephone business; the more subscribers a plant has, the 
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more cost per telephone has its service. The reason for this is 
because the unit of cost is the call and not the telephone. 
This increased cost is never understood by the untrained and 
Mexperienced, and perhaps has deceived more boards of 
directors and stockholders than any other one thing in the 
telephone business. To meet these conditions requires a knowl- 
edge of the business, because without a proper knowledge of 
the business the seeming inconsistency cannot be met or ex- 
plained to the telephone users in such a way that they will be 
willing to allow the company to increase its rates to a point 
which will make its business remunerative. 

While the manager, if he is a good telephone man, rep- 


‘resents the company, he also understands that he represents 


the community and he ‘knows there are three interests to be 
considered in the telephone business—the stockholder, manage- 
ment and the public. The public is as interested a partner 


as are the stockholders, and must be considered in much the 


same light. While it is recognized that the stockholder is 
entitled to a fair return on his money, at the same time the 
manager of a public utility enterprise has not the right to 
make an exorbitant profit for is company; if the com- 
pany shows too large a profit, then the rates are too high and 
should be reduced. A man who truly understands the tele- 
phone business will recognize this, and handle his business 
accordingly, while the banker and manufacturer who runs 
his business more as a private enterprise might not do so and 
might endanger the whole investment by allowing com- 
petition an avantage that might be ruinous. Consequently, 
it is of the greatest importance that the man who heads 
a telephone business should understand the business and 
that he should be well qualified to cope with its varied 
angles; and then his board of directors and stockholders 
should sustain him. . 


A. T. & T. Co. Purchase Mackay Stock. 

President Theodore N. Vail of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company has issued the following statement con- 
cerning the purchase by the telephone company of the 
block of the company’s stock owned by the Mackay :¢om- 
panies: 

“This block is not for sale, but was secured with the idea 
of utilizing it this summer in exchange for stocks of sev- 
eral subsidiary companies which are being financed and 
regrouped in accordance with the plan to confine physical 
property of operating companies to established state lines. 

“There is no basis for assertion that a rate war between 
the Western Union and Postal Telegraph companies is in- 
tended. So far as the Western Union is concerned, nothing 
of the kind is thought of, and we have every expectation 
of continuing the same relations as in recent years. Any 
contention will be in the form of improvement of service, 
and we hope to make it interesting for them in these lines. 

“The American Telephone company, through affiliation 
with the Western Union, is planning ultimately to increase 
greatly the use of the telegraph for business and social pur- 
poses. We expect to afford the Postal the same advantage 
of handling telegraph messages over telephone wires as to 
the Western Union. 
plant it will probably do a larger business. 

“Telegraph rates are as low as commensurate with a fair 
profit, and there is no expectation of making any radical 
changes in schedules.” 


Utah Independent Company Announces Raise in Rates for 
Salt Lake City. 

Residence telephone service will be charged for at the 
rate of $30 per annum instead of $24 after July 1 by the 
Utah Independent Telephone Company operating in Salt 
Lake City. The corresponding Rocky Mountain Bell Tele- 
phone Company’s rate is $36 per year. 


As the Western Union has a larger | 


Telephonic Communication in Mines 
By S. R. Edwards 


Comparatively few people, outside of those immediately in- 
terested, have ever been down in a mine, and the majority there- 
fore have no idea, except by hearsay, of the conditions under 
which the miners must work. The writer remembers that on his 
first descent, abcut ten 
years ago, into a coal 
mine in Pennsylvania, he 
was decidedly uncom- 
fortable on account of 
the possibilities of ac- 
cident which might leave 
him stranded 600 feet be- 
neath the surface of the 
earth. He was not even 
reassured when the min- 
ers told him that the law 
provided that there 
should be two openings 
fo every mine, and that 
in case of accident to 
the shaft through which 
descent was made, es- 
cape could be made by 
walking a mile or so through the workings to the other en- 
trance. There was no means ‘of communication with those 
on top of the mine from any of the chambers, and if any of 
the miners wished to communicate with any one at the shaft, 
or above ground, it was necessary to either go in person or 
send a messenger. 

In those days, when the superintendent went down into the 
mine, and an occasion came up where his presence or advice 
was desired above ground, it was necessary to despatch a 
messenger after him. The messenger would visit the various 


Underground View in a Ten-Foot Vein in the Christopher Mine. 


with the Office from These Veins. 


“levels”, stopping at each and asking the men wh-re the super- 
intendent could be found. All this took time and was very 
unsatisfactory, especially to the superintendent who may have 
been called away from important work for several hours when 
a few minutes at a telephone would have taken care of the 
matter so that he would not have had to leave the mine. When 


accidents happened there was great delay in getting aid to 
the scene of trouble. 

The more progressive mine 
of signals, but these were far 


operators installed a system 


from satisfactory on account 


T 
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Storage Bin, Tipple and Power House of the Ziegler District Colliery Company, Christopher, Illinois. 


of the musunderstandings, especially in the emergency cases. 

Then some of the operators installed telephones at various 
places above ground, and in some cases at the foot of the 
shaft. It was found, however, that the ordinary telephone 
sets would not do for use in the mines on account of the 
dampness, acids, and gases which are present more or less in 
the majority of mines. 

At the present time this matter is engaging the attention of 
the manufacturers. The recent Cherry coal mine disaster 
showed the great need of telephones in mines. It is certain 
that the number of lives 


saved would have been 
greater, had there been 
a complete telephone svs- 
tem in that mine, for 
then the entombed men 
would been enabled to 
communicate with the 


rescuing parties and 

their efforts would have 

been more effective. 
The 


photographs, 


accompanying 
reproduced 
through the courtesy of 
The Black Diamond, 
show scenes in and about 
the Christopher mine of 
the Zeigler District Col- 
liery Company at Chris- 
topher, Illinois. This 
mine, which is located 
in. the heart of a great 
coal field, has a capacity 
of about 2,000 tons of 
coal a day. From the illustrations, it can be seen that the 
mine is thoroughly up-to-date in regard to equipment for work- 
ing, but the telephone is conspicuous by its absence. There 
is, however, the beginning of a telephone system, as a tele- 
phone installed in the machine shop in the mine connects with 
the office above ground. Arrangements are now being made 
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for the installation of a complete telephone system, by which 
communication may be had with every level and working. 
The operation of almost every mine is dependent more or 
less upon a variety of uncertain conditions, such as explosions, 
water freshets, cave-ins, etc., rendering it almost impossible to 


Interior View of a Well Designed Mine Telephone Set. 


anticipate a temporary suspension of work in advance of the 
actual occurence. 

A system of telephones in a mine gives protection to the 
miners, and enables the superintendent to be in direct com- 
cunication with every part of the entire mine system at all 
times. He is enabled to give orders and send ~-essages, which, 
in addition to the saving of time and facility with which orders 
may be executed, also 
may be the means of 
saving life. In case of 
accident to the miners, 
the superintendent could 
be advised over the tele- 
phone. Arrangements 
would then be promptly 
made for the rescue 
work and ambulances 
and surgeons would be 
at the mouth of the 
shaft when the injured 
men were brought up. 
Prompt action like this 
would do much toward 
saving lives of the in- 
jured and alleviating 
their suffering. 

During the past year 
there have been several 


serious accidents in 
mines in the United 
States, and there is no 


doubt but that if the 
mines had been equipped 
with good telephone sys- 
tems, a great many lives 
would have been saved. The State of Illinois last week 
passed a law which provides that all mines in that state in- 
stall telephone systems, and it is quite likely that other states 
will adopt similar laws. 

Telephone manufacturers were slow to see the field Sich 
was open to them for telephones for such use, and as a con- 
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sequence the mine operators were unable to install satisfac- 
tory systems. 

As a result of the numerous accidents during the past few 
years the manufacturers have been experimenting and have 
placed on the market telephone sets for use in mines and other 
places where they would be exposed to moisture, gas or acid 
fumes and rough usage. It was found that mine telephones 
must possess reliability, freedom from atmospheric troubles, 
and their parts must be easily accessible. Experience has 
demonstrated that the apparatus should be enclosed in a strong 
outer casing. The standard at the present time is a cast-iron 
box with a hard enamel finish, which acid fumes and moisture 
The box commonly used has a second door 
which, when opened, exposes the apparatus. In some cases 
the apparatus is so arranged that it is installed upon this sec- 
ond door, which can be easily removed, thus taking all ap- 
paratus out of the box. In other cases the apparatus is fast- 
ened to the interior of the box and so arranged that the vari- 
ous parts can be readily removed. 

A rubber gasket is provided so that the outer door closes 
upon it. In some cases this gasket is fastened to the door 
and in other cases to the frame of the box. This is installed 
to exclude gases, moisture, etc. 

The set shown in the illustration has a felt gasket upon 
which the inner door closes. This door is securely fastened 
by screws, thereby excluding from the apparatus any mois- 
ture or gas which may filter through the outside door. 

The openings through the inner door for the generator crank, 
receiver hook, etc.,;are sealed by gaskets and felt washers. A 
terminal box mounted on the bottom side of the telephone, 
conceals the terminal posts for the line wires, and is threaded 
to receive a pipe for bringing the wires into the telephone. 
The ringer armature and gongs are enclosed by a hood which, 
while protecting the gongs, does not muffle the sound. The 
insulated wire used on the ringer magnets and other parts 
which would be exposed to the atmospheric conditions, are 
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The Christopher Mine is Equipped With Electricity for Lighting and Power But a Telephone 
System 


is not Yet Installed. 


specially treated to protect them. The metal parts, such as 
the gong posts, bells, etc., are zinc and copper plated, and the 
screws, etc., are of brass, thus reducing the chance of cor- 
rosion and rust to a minimum. 

When using the telephone it is only necessary to open the 
outside door thus obtaining access to the part~ which are 
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used in telephoning. The inner door is opened only for in- 
spection purposes or for renewing the dry batteries. 

The cord used on the receiver is waterproof so that it is 
not affected by the atmospheric conditions. 

Another set mounts the equipment in an iron box inside the 
casing. The ringer is enclosed in a separate waterproof box 
outside the set and may be fastened to the bottom of the set. 
The gongs are covered but openings are left in the cover so 
that the sound is not muffled. A feature of this test is the 
absence of the switchhook. An all metal watch case type of 
receiver is mounted upon the end of a flexible tube through 
which cords are run connecting with other parts of the cir- 
cuit. The receiver and transmitter are in a fixed relation to 
each other so that when the receiver is raised to the ear, the 
transmitter is directly in front of the mouth. As the receiver 
arm is raised, contacts are broken and made as if the re- 
ceiver had been taken off a switchboard. When through talk- 
ing, the receiver by its own weight falls into place, cutting the 
ringer back into circuit. Two receivers and arms are sup- 
plied with this set if desired. 

Sets having lead casings have been used to some extent but 
it is understood that they have not as yet proven satisfactory. 

The sets produced by American manufacturers have been 
shipped to all parts of the world, including South Africa and 
Australia. 

The installation of a mine telephone system is comparatively 
easy, as no poles are required and there are no holes to be 
dug. The wires are run on standard wood brackets equipped 
with the ordinary glass insulators. The brackets may be fast- 
ened to the supports or other timbers and in case these are 
not available, can be attached to the sides of the rifts by 
means of plugs driven into holes drilled into the walls. In 
running the wires, porcelain knobs fastened to the props may 
be used instead of the insulators and brackets. 

In the shafts of most mines, there is generally a separate 
compartment used for cables, pipes, wires, etc. The tele- 
phone wires can be placed in this shaft and it is advisable to 
use lead covered cable here on account of more or less mois- 
ture from the surface. 

The cable should be fastened by porcelain cleats eight to 
ten feet apart, although staples can also be used. Where 
staples are used a lead strip should be placed around the 
cable beneath the staple. 

In some mines ordinary line wire has been used with suc- 
cess, but thé best construction calls for No. 14 B. & S. copper, 


Exterior View of a Mine Telephone Showing Pin Method of Fast- 
ening Door Shut. 


tubber covered, braided and_ saturated duplex wire, as all 
danger from moisture or dampness is avoided. In extremely 
damp mines, it is advisable to use lead covered duplex wires. 
On short runs No. 16 B. & S. wire could be used, although 
it is not recommended for a standard. 

The sets are all bridged across the line and a switchboard 
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is not necessary, except when the number of sets on the line 
is 15 or 20. For a system of more than 20 sets it is advisable 
to use a switchboard. 

For the various offices, drum house, engine house, etc., the 
ordinary types of telephones may be used, but it should be 


Interior View of a Mine Telephone Which Dispenses With the 
Receiver Switchhook. 


seen that the ringers and other equipment is of the same re- 
sistance as the equipment in the mine sets. 

In the law passed last week by the Illinois Legislature, it 
is specified that there shall be an electric gong signal system 
actuated by an electric generator current, operated from the 
bottom of the shaft, or from the tipple in slope and drift 
mines. This provision requires an ordinary hand telephone 
generator to be installed at the bottom of the shaft and it 
should, of course, be protected in a manner similar to the ap- 
paratus in the mine telephones. 

The mine operators, not only in America, but also in for- 


eign countries are awakening to the value of the telephone, 


and within a few years probably every mine of any importance 
will be equipped with a complete telephone system. 


Manitoba Telephone Report Criticized. 

Considerable criticism was floating around the provincial 
house at Winnipeg, Manitoba, last week on the telephone 
policy. Valentine Winkle, of Rhineland, in a speech 
stated that “If he had a surplus of $104,000 in his business, 
arrived at by the same figuring as the telephone system, 
he would be deceiving himself. Nothing has been allowed 
for a sinking fund or for depreciation, and allowing for these 
the smallest possible percentage, the alleged surplus would 
be wiped clean out, and there would be a large deficit.” He 
did not think that the Government was pursuing an eco- 
nomical policy. 

The telephone commissioners at Winnipeg are subject to 
political control. 


Telephone Operators Brave Risk of Flames. 
Telephone operators in the exchange of the Chicago Tele- 
phone Company at ‘Gary, Indiana, stuck to their posts calling 
for help and sending messages of warning until the flames 
reached the room in which they were located, in a fire which 
destroyed the Ohio building and the structure adjoining on 
February 24th. The exchange was located in the Ohio build- 


ing. 


Remarkable Demands for Service of New Exchange at 
Helena, Montana. 

So rapid has been the growth of the new Helena Auto- 
matic Telephone Company’s system that Managing Director 
T. S. Lane has ordered by wire another section of switch- 
board. 

When the initial equipment was installed the officers of 
the company believed that it would be adequate to the 
needs of the service for some time to come, but orders for 
telephones have been coming in at the rate of 100 a week 
since the opening of the exchange. This new switchboard, 
which will accommodate 1,000 more subscribers, will give 
to the plant a capacity of 15,000 telephones. A second addi- 
tion to the switchboard will be ordered in a few weeks, 
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1909 to have 5,043 ex- 
changes and 3,215,245 
stations of its own. 

It modestly claimed 
1,149,384 sublicensee 
connections, or a to- 
tal of 4,364,629 sta- 
tions. 

A remarkable state- 
ment was made as fol- 
lows: “Gradually the 
public is becoming 
convinced that two 
exchange systems in 
the same community, 
each serving the same 
members, cannot be 
conceived of as a per 
manency, nor can the 
service in either be fur- 
nished at any material 
reduction, because of 
the competition, if re- 
turn on investment and 
proper maintenance are 
taken into account. 
Duplication of plant is 
a waste to the investor 
and duplication of 
charges is a waste to 
the user.” 

Really if this were 
true it might be worthy 
of notice. Not 15 per 
cent of the subscriber 
lists of competing com- 
panies are duplicated. 
Plow, scans it bemea 
waste? 

And that fling about 
proper maintenance, 
that old gag, so shop- 
worn! We had some 
light upon this ques- 
tion some time ago 
when Minneapolis de- 


manded a reduction of the Bell rates. 
turned in sworn statements of earnings, costs and profits. 
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Independent Telephone Exchanges—Remarkable Number of Exchanges—4,000,000 Telephones Installed in 
the Face of Bell Methods—Local Issue a Triumph Over Universality. 


A 
Over 
2,500 
State 
Alabama panei iat 2 
Alaska canter ensact 
AYIZONA: Es selene we ab 
ATKansas Sonate f 
California® sacenenes {i 
Colorado! 252s cae 
Connecticut ....... ae 
Delaware! ios se. ire ‘ly 
Ploridavec). cece 2 
Georgia gt. . seb 2 
Ldahow riers al 
Linois \i5,,chereete 10 
Indiana y.cacen tikes 14 
SLOWED), aseisiecaceretesa generators 4 
Kansas a. stn eto 5 
Kentucky. ins see cave 3 
Louisiana sn. eee ies 0 
MAING “ctcie elastin sdcyete tose 0 
Maryland iii nieaere 0 
Massachusetts ..... 2 
Michigan vec ri-attar 9 
Minnesota’ ...>.:.™ 4 
Mississippi ........ 0 
MisSSouri icant hier 6 
Montanagmoei ree ik 
Nebraska wiccrmris sats 2 
N@Vadai cients eisters 0 
New Hampshire .. 0 
New Jersey .....-- 3 
New Mexico ...... 0 
New Yorkie sche 13 
North Carolina ... iL 
North Dakota .... 1 
OhIONE Base cepa 19 
Oklahoma weenie eres 0 
Orezontieocieciekiste tr 2 
Pennsylvania ..... 12 
Rhode Island ..... 0 
South Carolina ... 0 
South Dakota .... il 
Tennessee .......-. 4 
PERA Sit cla ys etisrelonge 5 
tan ee cess cis eee 1 
WiGTINOM Cprersiate starve aha 0 
Viarein anes cs crepes 3 
Washington ...... 3 
West Virginia .... 3 
Wisconsin <.......\. 3 
Wy Oming es sclet cis ats 0 
TOCA Lape otetcere ess = 151 


Finally they came to a Greek temple, 
and the man pointed in triumph to the statue of man 
strangling a lion to death. But the lion was not convinced. 
He said, “It is easy to see that a man was the sculptor.” 

The A. T. & T. Co. claimed in its report for the year 
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bound to have it. 


By |. C.okelsey 


A man and a lion were engaged in fabled argument as 
they journeyed along, particularly as to which represented 


This made an opening for Morgan. 


Time surely does cut some curious capers. 
It is easy to see that the Bell sculptor put his chisel 
upon the best the Bell had—5,043 exchanges and 3,215,245 


In TrELepHony’s directory, carefully compiled, you will 
find a total of 17,012 telephone companies in Canada and 
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4,769 


E 
Less.than 

100 Total 
38 70 
a 6 
26 41 
105 191 
84 159 
35 49 
9 23 
6 8 
25 64 
54 92 
64 89 
406 947 
377 785 
2,905 3,434 
304 679 
339 480 
23 37 
101 188 
26 49 
27 54 
220 369 
266 491 
44 90 
411 766 
53 79 
212 462 
18 24 
34 72 
28 73 
13.4 34 
417 768 
127 198 
299 371 
429 882 
575 107 
102 139 
376 584 
1 5 
59 95 
295 400 
113 a 177 
924 453 
13 27 
29 92 
214 290 
182 247 
159 248 
585 850 
39 49 
10,434 16,487 


Independent Telephone Companies of America, Divided into Five 
Groups According to Number of Subscribers. 


Both companies 


For 17,000 stations the Tri-State company spent nearly $5 
The 
Bell turned in $79,000, which goes to prove that stones will 


per station for maintenance and repair, or $81,000. 


break glass houses. 


This year has seen a reversal of the policy of the Bell, 
because the president himself admitted that he was wrong 
in 1908, because people did want competition and were 
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that this 


our own country. 

In Canada there are 
492 companies, leaving 
the United States cred- 


ited with 16,487 com- — 


panies. 
With the United 
States credited with 


16,487 companies, it is 
probable that there are 
20,000 Independent tel- 
ephone exchanges. 

If the Bell companies 
have 5,043 exchanges 
and the Independents 
have 20,000 of them, it 
is hard to imagine why 
duplication is such a 
curse. 

There are 151 com- 
panies which own and 
operate over 2,500 tele- 
phones. Ohio is in the 
van with 19 companies, 
while Indiana has 14 of 
them. New York is 
third and Pennsylvania 
fourth with 12. 


Missouri is credited 
with six and Minne- 
sota four. In most of 


the states named the 
number of Bell tele- 
phones in one company 
runs up from 15,000 to 
60,000. 

The number of tele- 
phones per company in 
group A, which this 
group is called, will 
average at least 4,000. 

As there are 151 of 
them, we may be sure 
group will 
contemplate 600,000 tel- 
ephones. 


In group B, you will find companies owning and operat- 


ing from 1,000 to 2,500 stations. 


This is the great average company which has grown 
beyond the hopes of the original owners. 

In my own town, I remember a list of 100 was ex- 
pected. They now have 2,500 telephones in two counties. 

There are 328 companies in this group. Ohio leads with 
43 companies, with Indiana and Illinois running close sec- 
ond and third with 36 and 36 concerns respectively. 
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The average number of telephones will run close to 
1,750, and the total will run close to 572,250 stations. 

In group C we have the great middle class. They own 
and operate from 500 to 1,000 telephones. Ohio, as usual, 
leads with 88 companies, Missouri has 76 and New York 
has 70. | 

The total number is 805, and the average is 750. We 
can call the total number contained in group C 600,000. 

Group D comprises all companies owning and operating 
from 100 to 500 telephones. 

Iowa leads this group with 438, while L[llinois hovers 
close with 437. Kansas is third with 321 and Indiana has 
318. 

This group catches a great number of Mutual companies 
and the total number amounts to 4,769. 

The average can safely be placed at 300, which makes 
the total to reach over one million, or properly 1,429,000. 


Group D contemplates all companies having less than 
100 stations. JIowa easily leads with 2,905 credited com- 
panies, with Oklahoma second with 575. Ohio has 422. 

Averaging these companies at 75 each, we have 800,000 


in group D. 
Adding the various groups, we have as follows: 
RL. wheats dilate bls tvs) girs © Be aaa we 600,000 
ok oy rs haha Hho ain eh 572,000 
RR hog ry ee ie eis aes a 600,000 
SPN AS ches Waal! od. wl ee Dae Ty WY mgs 1,429,000 
hf AIREY Se oe Coe RE 800,000 
“TREAT | 4 2h Ro iis MBA oe Dire ae asc e Paak  o 4,001,250 


A total of 4,000,000 stations looks fairly reasonable and 
indicates that the infant industry, Independent telephony, 
is a pretty strong young man_ now. 


The 3,215,000 stations of the Bell companies represented 
liabilities of $680,000,000 or over $200 a station. 


This includes toll lines and ail accessories. 


The gross earnings of the Bell concerns were $120,753,200 
and they paid $20,000,000 for interest and dividends. 


With New York and adjacent territory operating 800,000 
telephones, the New England concerns 200,000, and such 
points as Chicago, Baltimore, New Orleans and Cincinnati, 
it is safe to claim that 1,500,000 of the 3,215,000 stations 
of 1908 have no competition at all. 

It is plain that Independent telephone interests can 
claim 2,300,000 telephones that have no duplication and 
cannot be accused of economic waste. 


From another standpoint, it can be proved that the total 
Independent manufacturing output since 1897 has reached 
more than 4,000,000 telephones. 


Bell claims always have a touch of delicious comedy 
about them. In March, 1908, the Western Electric Com- 
pany reported Independent sales of 146,000. 

The management had visions then of wiping the Inde- 
pendent telephone manufacturer .off the face of the earth. 

It developed, however, that the egregious asses’ were 
claiming Kellogg sales as their own. They counted their 
chickens before hatching. 

The Bell claim to 4,400,000 stations is an absolute decep- 
tion. They count as Bell every exchange or company that 
by any hook or crook has any remote connection with any 
Bell wire. 
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The best part of the 4,000,000 Independent telephones is 
that they were bought, paid for and put into operation in 
the face of some very dirty opposition. 

A sample of it has recently appeared in the Wisconsin 
Telephone News, a paper run by one Burt. 

I have been accused by several Bell delegates of being 
unfair, unreasonable and even untruthful. 

But let me show you this dirty, infamous insinuation 
which has no foundation at all. 

“The bond house of Fisk & Robinson, New York, was 
recently forced to suspend. The failure was due to the 
inability of the concern to realize on its securities, among 
which were large blocks of bonds of the Keystone Tele- 
phone Company, of Philadelphia. Another illustration 
that Independent telephone securities are not good finan- 
cial ballast.” 

Truly here is a sample of stiletto work that makes the 
Black Hand change its ritual. 

Fisk & Robinson were not forced to suspend. They did 
it voluntarily and with a desire to save their creditors. 

Other bond houses and banks have failed, and why not 
lay it to the fact that they once talked over an Independent 
line? 


Keystone bonds were placed in Europe and they did not 
embarrass Fisk & Robinson at all. 

It was steam railways that exhibited “undigested” ten- 
dencies. 


I wonder how long a heuse would last if they depended 
upon Central Union or even Wisconsin Telephone securi- 
ties. 


Say, this Wisconsin Telephone News has another gem. 
It revealed the most humorous angle of the claims of uni- 
versality. ~ 

On the back page of the February issue, written in the 
purest Burtesque language, you will find an advertisement, 
entitled, “A Market For Your Work.” 

I admit that universality is a grand thing. The Wis- 
consin farmer can feel so secure that he has no need of a 
key to lock up. If he hears marauders, he can put in a 
call for the Boston police. 


I am afraid that we do not fully appreciate the humane 
motives behind universality, 


A market for your work has a good paternalistic sound. 

The Bell companies would rather hire six men at $60 a 
month than to give one man one hundred dollars per 
month. They don’t want anyone to save enough to get 
independent of the one great benefactor. 

The Wisconsin Telephone Company has a president who 
knows about cheap workmen. He allowed girls to run the 
elevator of the Missouri & Kansas Telephone Company 
office at Kansas City because they would work on opera- 
tors’ wages. An elevator is such a safe and simple thing 
to entrust to girls in such feeble health that they could 
not work at the board. 


During the Kansas City rate case in 1902, this gentle- 
man had a dinner at the Baltimore Hotel with his various 
experts to discuss new fiction for the morrow. After a few 
hours’ talk, this foxy gent jumped up and left to catch a 
train. He left the crowd to pay for their own dinner, and 
probably his, too. He is an authority on economy. Not 
even a rusty nail wasted itself. 

Now the new angle taken by the universality crew is 
worked as a bait to their timid employes. 

Here is a part of this gem: 
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“The Bell system is constantly offering to its employes 
better chances for advancement for three reasons: 

“1. Rapid growth. 

“2. Progress of the art. 
Universality of the system. 
“Universal service requires standardization, not merely 
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of apparatus and construction, but also of operating meth- 


ods. The standardization of plant and traffic has been 
going on for some time, and more .recently the standardi- 
zation of the business department, and of the whole 
scheme of company organization, has been undertaken, 
and carried well forward. This will mean standardization 
in employment.” 

“The time is now in sight when every Bell company 
will be organized on the same lines, when a plant man or 
trafic man or commercial man in one company may work 
with equal efficiency in any other company after taking 
into account of the slight differences in outside local con- 
ditions.” 


Think of it, kind reader, they do admit that local con- 
ditions do count. Funny that they would admit it. But 
universality is a great thing. Why? you say. It will let 
the great Bell company employ imbeciles soon, because 
they will standardize the employment. Their men will not 
have to use initiative. They will go down to inevitable 
and helpless old age, and I have seen no pensions yet. 


More of the beauties of universality: 

“The ambitious telephone man has not only the whole 
country for his field of work but he has a chance of pro- 
motion to the parent company.” 

Well, well, young man of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Company, cheer up. You have a chance for promotion 
from the ranks of the army and navy, but your life would 
not be worth living if you did rise above the enlisted man. 
So, Mr. Ambitious Young Man, do not contemplate this 
bait too hard. It is only poison. ; 

Some more: 

“Sometimes in the past the line of promotion and ad- 
yancement has been from a minor position in the parent 
company to a more responsible position in the associated 
companies, men trained at headquarters being sent as mis- 
sionaries into the field.” 

Say, this is rich. Some times in the past, without ex- 
ception every time, some good man in the licensee com- 
pany has lost the benefits of his life work because some 
consumptive relative of an A. T. & T. director came from 
New England to take his place. 

I wonder, after they treated their old Superintendent 
Cotterill as they did, that they would have the nerve to 
pass out this unparalleled bunk. 

This man served the Wisconsin Telephone Company 
twenty vears, and he was fired just as you would handle 
a dog you caught in your chicken coop. 

Now the real bunk: 

“But the tide has turned and henceforth the tendency 
will be to draw to headquarters the best men from all 
parts of the field.” 

Will they pay removal expenses? 

I wonder if the New England youth supply is running 
out. But I wonder how the long list of disappointed Bell 
employes will enjoy this tempting promise. When the 
horse is stolen, be sure to lock the stable door. 


Say, if I told you what salary these great men get, you 
would laugh. I knew one fellow who carried his tools 
and overalls in a dress suit case. He put up at the great 
hotel in our city. And he drew 60 great and whole dollars 
monthly. But he had heard enough bunk to enable him- 
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self to believe he would be president of the company some 
day. 

Still further: 

“Not so very long ago the Associated Companies had na 
departments which specialized in engineering or traffic or 
commercial and advertising work.” 

How some of my acquaintances among the licensees 
must enjoy the point that there has been no serious work 
in traffic, engineering or advertising. 

If the A. T. & T. Co. officials could hear all the com- 
plimentary remarks about the idiotic functional system, 
they would withdraw it. 

In a country town, the local manager cannot govern the 


chief operator because the commercial department cannot 


possibly disturb the meditations of the traffic department— 
And at last: ' 
“Now specialization is carried into every line of telephone 
work, the prizes are more numerous and the doors of op- 
portunity stand wide open all the way up to the top.” 


Unless your name is Bethell, I don’t see how you can 
hope to get.anywhere near the top. 

Hurrah for universality (?). Like the tariff, it helps the 
workingman and there is no reason why he cannot hope 
to be a director in a great lily white organiaztion. 


Young man, you are ambitious, of course. You may 
think sometimes that your wire chief job, or local manager, 
is a poor one, and you have no chance. 

But you need not get it into your head that the West 
Point Bell promotion scheme is anything but a generous 
fake. 

The eastern schools are turning out countless young men, 
whose relations are directors and stockholders, and just 
about the time you think you will be appointed to a new 
job in this wonderful and universal system, you will be 
rudely introduced to a young man who has joined your 
company as a missionary, and you will be converted into 
an assistant missionary. : 

Young man, the Independent companies pay you $1.25 to 
every dollar the Bell pays. Why? Because they do not 
have a cinch on your service. There is no blacklist among 
Independent companies. . 


Did you ever read the Brown County World. I hear you 


say which Brown County. But it is a fine paper, and the © 


people of that community read every line in it. 

But why not make every one read the Chicago Tribune, or 
pick out one paper to go everywhere, or universally, if you 
please? 

Likewise, telephone service in Brown County does not 
interest you. You never telephoned to any one there. 

Take it from me, this joke of universality is being car- 
ried too far when they use it on employes. 

Messrs. Banker, Capitalist, Investor and Employe, there 
are 4,000,000 Independent telephones and there may be more, 
but it 1s absolutely safe to say that were it not for these 
telephones, present telephone service would be prohibitive 
in cost, and wages would go back to $35 a month and 
“found.” 

Not only have these 4,000,000 telephones liberated the 
employe, but they have shown the world the beauties of 
telephone usage. 

These 4,000,000 telephones pay as much interest to the 
people or investors as the Bell interests do, and they do 
not charge the public nearly so much for service. 


With all their pharisaical nonsense, they really know 
better. 


Moral: Do you know any happy Bell stockholder? 


Queries on Theory and Practice 


Measuring Output of Hand Generators. 


Kindly inform me if there is an instrument to measure the 
output of telephone ringer dynamos. I find it hard sometimes 
to tell if the generator of a telephone has sufficient output. 


The difficulty with some hand generators is that they do 
not generate current at high enough voitage to force its 
way over the high resistance lines. A generator for ‘rural 
service should generate a current which would measure, 
when tested by an alternating current voltmeter, from 80 
to 110 volts when operated at a speed of 1000 revolutions 
per minute. A simple way to test this is to use an ordin- 
ary 110 volt 16 candle power lamp connected directly 
across the terminal of the generator. If the lamp glows 
up brightly when the crank is turned at a normal rate, 
one may feel assured that he has a generator of sufficient 
power. 


Test for Condition Favorable to Electrolysis. 

What is a simple, reliable test for electrolysis on telephone 
cable? At what difference of potential do you reckon it becomes 
dangerous? Does two to four volts amount to anything? Also 
state the proper size of wire for bonding cable to car line. 

Assuming that you desire information about conditions lia- 
ble to produce electrolysis, your query can be answered as 
follows : 

The most reliable test for electrolytic conditions’ requires 
the use of a voltmeter. The voltmeter should be a midde 
zero instrument with a range of 150 volts to the right and 
left, the resistance of the voltmeter in this case being about 
16,000 ohms. A key should be provided to throw to a low 
scale for small readings, this scale being 15-0-15, with a 
movement having a resistance of about 300 ohms. The volt- 
meter can be obtained from any electrical instrument manu- 
facturer with the proper scale and shunts. The terminals of 
the voltmeter should be clearly marked, —, negative and +, 
positive. 

The leads from the voltmeter may be attached to iron 
rods with sharp points. The rod used for the lead to the 
cable sheath may be a collapsible rod about six or eight feet 
long similar to a fishing rod. A man can then stand at the 
manhole and press the sharp end of the rod on the cable 
sheath. The man reading the voltmeter can wrap the other 
lead around his jack knife or an awl, and place its point on 
a water pipe. The ground or positive lead need not be over 
ten feet long. As the manhole where a test is to be made is 
usually at a considerable distance from a water pipe the lead 
going to the cable sheath should be two or three hundred feet 


TOLEFT, 
CABLE POS!ITIVE,DANGEROUS. 


TO RIGHT, 
CABLE NEGATIVE,SAFE. 
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long. The lead may be wound on a reel mounted in the same 
box as the voltmeter, making a compact and readily portable 
outfit. ao 

In taking readings the negative lead attached to the iron 
rod is terminated on the cable sheath while the observer ter- 
minates the positive lead on a water pipe. Under these con- 
ditions the voltmeter needle should throw to the right, which 
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would indicate that current is flowing into the cable sheath, 
and that the cable is not in danger. Fig. 1 shows the dia- 
gram of connections. 

The only danger to the cable arises when the reading be- 
tween the cable sheath and ground becomes positive, that is 
when current is flowing from the cable sheath to a 
pipe or electric railway tracks. 


water 
Fig. 2 shows a diagram of 
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Fig. 2 
the action of electrolysis on a cable sheath. In this case 
were it not for the bad joints in the track the return cur- 


rent would pass along the tracks through the return feeder 
and back to the power house. On account of the high resist- 
ance in the joints of the track, however, the current will seek 
the path of least resistance, and as the sheath of a telephone 
cable is of low resistance, current will leave the track at 
various points and follow the cable back to a point where 
the track is well bonded, and will then leave the sheath.* 
Where the current leaves the sheath small holes will gradually 
appear and in a short time, if conditions are not changed, the 
cable sheath will become porous, and the cable worthless. 

To remedy this trouble the cables should all be bonded 
together with No. 6 copper wire and a lead of sufficient size 
carried back to the power house or to the ground return 
feeder. The size of this lead depends on local conditions. 
In most cases No. 00 wire will be sufficient but sometimes as 
high as No. 0000 or No. 000000 wire will be necessary as this 
lead must carry the maximum current during heavy load 
periods of the day. It is best to make a trial test until the 
proper size of wire which will alleviate the trouble is found. 

It should be borne in mind that it is desirable to obtain a 
negative reading, and if this is secured by running the bond 
it will only be necessary to take readings at regular intervals 
to see that conditions have not changed. If conditions are not 
wholly overcome by bonding it would be advisable to request 
the railway people to bond the points in the tracks. 

In order to avoid the danger of having cables injured by 
electrolysis, voltmeter readings should be made at regular 
intervals at cerfain manholes. Readings should be made both 
during the heavy load periods and during light loads. These 
readings should be placed on a map of the city, and compari- 
sons made from time to time. Readings should be taken at 
every third or fourth manhole of a cable run, and the time 
of day and readings recorded. 

A difference of potential of two to four volts with a large 
amount of current flowing would injure the cable in a short 
while. It is therefore advisable to take both ammeter read- 
ings and voltmeter readings in a locality where positive read- 
ings have been obtained. In case only a very small amount 
of current is flowing a difference of two or four volts will 
should be made to secure negative readings. 


*The sheath of a 100-pr. cable is equivalent to about 30,000 cir- 
cular mils. The sheath of a 400-pr. cable is equivalent to about 
91,000 circular mils, 


The Relationship of Morgan tovAs Wi) &ae 


An article “The Rulers of the Wires,’ by C. M. Keys, is 
published in the current number of the World’s Work, issued 


by Doubleday-Page Company, New York. The author has, - 


apparently, made a close study of recent events in the tele- 
phone field and presents the Wall Street viewpoint in most 
interesting fashion. The entire article is worth the reading 
by any telephone man. Those interested in the situation in 
Indiana and Ohio will especially find food for thought in 
the following statements abstracted from the article: 

“The time came when the Bell Telephone Company needed 
far more capital than New England could supply. Instead 
of a few millions, $100,000,000,000 became a unit. 

“There is only one market in the United States where men 
deal in $100,000,000 units. That market is Wall Street. There- 
fore, the feet of the telephone managers turned, quite un- 
willingly, from the friendly offices of State Street, Boston, 
to the strange, cold and critical offices of Wall and Wil- 
liam Streets, New York. The job was.a big one; therefore, 
it needed the biggest bankers. Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb &: Co., 
and J. P. Morgan & Co., modestly admitted that they were 
the people the Boston Diogenes sought. The Bell Telephone 
Company became a client to these two firms to the sum of 
$100,000,000. 

“When a man borrows money on a mortgage, he pays the 
broker who found the money for him a certain commission. 
That ends his obligation to the broker. With a corporation 
it is different. If the Bell company borrows through Messrs. 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and J. P. Morgan & Co., in 1906, it is 
listed as a “Kuhn, Loeb,” or a “Morgan”, corporation. If 
it needs more money in 1908, the financial world expects it 
to go to these same firms again. If it does not, rumors fly 
about. Much harm can be done by rumors. Men and cor- 
porations have been ruined by rumor, more than once. Cor- 
poration credit is so sensitive, because so many men make 
up the corporation that these little things weigh very heavily. 

“Therefore, through the very act of borrowing a certain 
obligation has been created between the two greatest Wall 
Street firms and the Bell Telephone Company. I should not 
say that either Mr. Morgan or Mr. Schiff could forbid the 
telephone company to do this or that—but I have not the 
slightest doubt that if Mr. Morgan or Mr. Schiff intimated, 
ever so gently, that perhaps the directors cf the telephone 
company might see their way clear to authorize the purchase 
of this outside company or that outside company—provided 
the funds could be raised—the directors of the telephone 
company would at least hear about it. Nobody would even 
think to ask whether either Mr. Schiff or Mr. Morgan own 
a single share of telephone stock. 

“So strong is this subtle power in the affairs of great cor- 
porations that it has come to be an accepted fact in Wall 


Street that the American Telegraph and Telephone Company * 


is controlled by Mr. J. P. Morgan and Mr. Schiff, particu- 
larly the former. The “control,” of course, is merely the 
power to dominate its policy. 

“Now there has been a long and bitter fight .between the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company and the so- 
called “Independents.” When, therefore, it was announced 
at the close of the year that J. P. Morgan & Co. had bought 
control of a big group of Middle Western Independent Tele- 
phone companies, Wall Street thought it very interesting. For 
it is taken for granted, rightly or wrongly, that there will 
be no fight between the Independent companies that rest in 
the hands of Mr. Morgan, and the Bell company, a recent 
recruit to the list of corporations whose directors sit, meta- 
phorically, at the feet of the modern financial colossus. 

“Perhaps, therefore, the era of war is over. If Mr. Morgan 


buys in the strongest of the Independents there is left much 
less danger of real fight, because the danger of consolidations 
among the scattered outsiders is diminished. As the power 
of outsiders is mobilized, in all probability the Morgan ex- 
periment will extend enough to remove, again, whatever group 
promises the greatest resistance to the Bell interests. Mr. Mor- 
gan is simply guarding his new client from danger. He does 
not figure it will cost him anything. In fact, presumably, he 
expects to make money. But the main thing is to look out 


‘for the interests of the A. T. & T., the new Morgan client. 


“If we consider the Mackay Companies, the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, and the Western Union as all 
one big consolidation it appears to be about the flimsiest of 
‘such consolidations. 
trol the Postal Telegraph and the Commercial Cable and other 
smaller companies. It is merely the biggest stockholder in the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company.* : 

“Again, the American Telephone & Telegraph Company does 
not control the Western Union. It is merely the biggest 
stockholder in that company. It comes much nearer, however, 
to controlling it than the Mackay Companies comes to con- 
trolling the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., for its in- 
terest is so big that it can elect its own directors and offi- 
cers. ~ 

“The inter-relation of the group of companies that control 
nearly all the wire business of this country is quite clear. 
How far it will ultimately go depends on a variety of factors. 
The first is the attitude of the government. The second is 
the attitude of Mr. J. P. Morgan or his successors in the 
power he wields. The third is the personal ambition of Mr. 
Clarence Mackay, the first trustee of the Mackay Companies.” 


Mr. Keys, who wrote the above, is financial editor of the 


World’s Work. 
bial ea 
Mississippi Railroad Commission May Try to Enforce 
Physical Connection. 
The Railroad ‘Commission of Mississippi has issued 


The Mackay Companies absolutely con- 


citations to all the telegraph and telephone companies now ~ 


operating in the State to appear at Jackson, March 22 to 
show cause, if they can, why they should not be required 
to transmit messages to points on their lines that may 
be offered by other lines, either telegraph or telephone. 

This matter has been called to the attention of the 
commission by the Adams Machinery company, located 
at Corinth, which seem to have had some trouble in get- 
ting messages through to points on other lines. 

The idea of the commission is to make a joint rate that 
will work both ways. If the message starts from a tele- 
graph office to a point on a telephone line, or from a 
telephone line to a telegraph line or is over two 
telephone lines, the commission believes there should be 
a joint rate, just as there is over two telegraph lines. 


Discussion of Canadian Telephone Bill. 


Francis Dagger, representing the Canadian Independent Tel- — 


ephone Association, appeared last week before the committee 
of the Ontario Legislature discussing telephone regulation, and 
had a lively tilt with Mr. George Lynch-Staunton, K. C., rep- 
resenting the Bell Company. Representatives of the Inde- 
pendent systems spoke generally in approval of the bill, but 
several changes in its form were suggested. 

Mr. Staunton, for the Bell company, objected to regulation 
of his concern by the Dominion and the Province of Ontario 
as well. 


*Since this article was written the Mackay companies have 


sold thelnea. Deng Chem sOcks 
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The Telephone Is Not A Natural Monopoly.* 
By H. S. Ash. 


Glance over the past for over a quarter of a century, and 
we find that the Bell with all her subsidiary companies, 
has neither accomplished her purpose nor satisfied an 
enduring public. Theirs was the opportunity of the age, 
for they were organized, they knew the cost of equipment, 
construction, operation and maintenance. They knew what 
was a reasonable income for the money invested, but they 
didn’t know much the people would endure. Thus we 
see that oppression was the first cause for dissension among 
the ranks of telephone patrons, to say nothing of the thou- 
sands who were neglected. This led to the organization of 
the Independent telephone companies, which have, in a 
little over a decade, installed more telephones than did the 
Bell with all her administrative intelligence and skilled 
workmen. Now, if by nature the telephone is a natural 
monopoly, why has it passed from under the control of 
these trained supervisors to seek justice at the hands of 
the novice? Again, if it is a natural monopoly, why is it 
necessary to go about, secretly, buying out competitive 
operators? Anything that is a natural monopoly should 
develop its resources by natural laws of affinity, and not at 
the sacrifice of capital or labor. I do not believe that tele- 
phone monopoly is either practical, probable or possible. 

Much has been done and is planned to be done by our 
competitors to get control of the telephone, but why should 
the time come when a few men could compel the American 
people to abandon a-movement that give them their pres- 
ent rates of service? Let us-make special efforts to inform 
the people about the telephone situation throughout the 
land, either through the press, by correspondence or public 
gatherings, because the Independent movement is the peo- 
ples’ movement, and was organized for cause. 

Our government is neither a monarchy nor a monopoly, 
but a co-operative government, the perfection of which de- 
pends upon the intelligence of the people. It is composed 
of several states which are again divided into counties, and 
these are subdivided into townships, in which we find our 
cities, towns and villages. All of these have their separate 
or individual government, and each is in harmony with the 
national government. It is simply a great co-operative unit 
getting its greatness through its several units. 

This is the plan by which we must build our organiza- 
tion if we expect the support of the people. We have be- 
gun right, as before mentioned, by the initial organization 
at Chicago. It now remains for us to do our duty as a 
state. Our plans must be well laid and conservative, in 
order to give capital a just reward and a safe investment. 
But the most important duty yet remains to be done and 
that is the organization, equipment and management of the 
individual units that compose this state and national or- 
ganization, because the character of any organization is no 
better than the composite character of individuals who 
compose it. 

This leads us to the question—what should constitute an 
individual unit? I would say it may be a village, town, 
city, township or county, or a community or territory that 
have one common interest, and this may be exercised so as 
to overlap one or more of these units when the people fail 
to see the advantage of a unit ownership and are willing 
to turn their rights and franchises to a foreign operator. 
But I add this, that the cost of construction, operation, and 
maintenance of each unit or exchange be kept separate, and 
when the patrons composing this unit are dissatisfied they 
can purchase this unit at actual cost and operate it in 
connection with the present established system. I claim 
this purchase clause of units necessary and right, because 


*Abstract of a paper presented at the convention of the Iowa 
Mdependent Telephone Association. 
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a universal system of equipment does not give the people 
what they want, or possibly what they can afford. Some 
communities are satisfied with a grounded circuit, the cheap- 
est possible, either from want of money, penuriousness or 
ignorance. In the first case they should not be forced to 
buy what they cannot afford; in the second case monopoly 
might be an excellent companion for the tight fisted popu- 
lation; and in the third place, it is a duty to inform the 
public either by personal communication or through the 
press. 

Again, a community might demand common return or 
full metallic lines with either magneto, common battery or 
automatic service. This leaves the field open for the exer- 
cise of intelligent operation. ; 

In this connection, I would suggest that the state of 
Iowa be divided into four or more districts, possibly the 
larger number to begin with and take up a campaign of 
education, development and publicity in the interest of a 
general, interconnecting system, not monopolistic, but co- 
operative. 

Let me quote from Ely on “Monopolies and Trusts”: 
“A society in which a few men are the employers and the 
great body are merely employes or servants, is not the 
most desirable in a republic; and it should be as much the 
policy of the laws to multiply the numbers engaged in 
independent pursuits or in the profits of production as to 
cheapen the price to the consumer. Such policy would 
tend to an equality of fortunes among its citizens, thought 
to be so desirable in a republic, and lessen the amount of 
pauperism and crime.” 

Does that look like natural monopoly for a republic? 

In conclusion it seems to me that monopoly is an in- 
herent sin for in Isaiah, V. 8, we find these words: “Woe 
unto them that join house to house, that lay field to field, 
till there is no place that they may be placed alone in the 
midst of the earth.” 


Damage Suit Called “Outrageous” By Judge. 

In a sensational charge to the jury, Judge Meek, in the Unit- 
ed States District Court at Dallas, Texas, instructed them to 
bring in a verdict in favor of the defendants in the damage 
suit of Clem Brown against the Southwestern Telephone and 
Tclegraph Company. Brown sued for $25,000, alleged personal 
injuries received as a result of a shock while preparing certain 
apparatus at Greenville. “It is an outrage upon a court of jus- 
tice,” said the court, “to bring such a case before it.’ The 
court stated that he considered from the evidence that it was 
the duty of the plaintiff to keep the lines in repair himself and 
that any injury he received must have been the result of the 
lines not being so kept. 


Mackay Companies Have Sold Bell Stock. 

Clarence H. Mackay, president of the Mackay companies, on 
Feb. 23 said: 

“The Mackay companies have sold their entire holdings of 
stock in the American Telephone and Telegraph company. A 
large part of the money will be used to extend and strengthen 
the land and ocean systems.” 


Mayor of Norfolk Opposed to Merger of Telephone 
Companies. 

In discussing the proposition of merging the Southern States 
Telephone company with the Bell corporation, which will 
eliminate competition in telephone service in Norfolk, Va., 
Mayor Reed said recently: “I am unalterably opposed to a 
merger of the Southern Bell and Southern States Telephone 
companies as proposed to take place in Norfolk, unless a 
regulation as to rates and the many other ways the public 
would be at the mercy of the company be specifically and 
judiciously arranged in the franchise.” 


Ideas and Experiences of the Thinkers 


Weak Zinc Solution the Secret of Preventing Creeping in 
Gravity Batteries. 
I had not: supposed that the care of gravity batteries was 


of such importance until reading the several articles on the 


subject in late numbers of TELEpHoNy. But the editor’s note 
footing the last article in the issue of February 19, I infer, 
is an expression of thought that the last word is not yet said 
in regard to the lowly “crow-foot.” Maybe my way will be a 
good answer even if it does not approach finality. 

In the articles preceding, it is hard to judge the value of 
the methods described, as no lapse of time is mentioned to 
gauge the results in relation to the need or frequency of 
attention. : 

I have cared for a battery of thirty-six cells used on the 
village fire alarm circuit for the past five years and will 
submit the record of renewals and cleanings, the decrease in 
periods of handling showing the progress in approaching the 
least attention possible: 


Renewed Mar. 1, ’05..Renewed May1,’06...*Renewed Nov. 15, ’07 

Cleaned May 8, ’05...Cleaned July i, ’06....*Renewed May 7, ’08 

Renewed Aug. 1,’05..Cleaned Sept. 1, ’06...Cleaned Sept. 21, 08 

Cleaned Oct. 1, ’05...Renewed Nov. 20, ’06..Renewed Mar. 20, ’09 

Renewed Dec. 1, ’°05..Cleaned Feb. 1, ’07....Cleaned June 25, ’09 

Cleaned Feb. 1, ’06...Cleaned Apd.1, ’07....Renewed Sept. 15. ’09 
Renewed July 1, ’07...Renewed Jan. 25, 710 
Cleaned Sept. 1, ’07.... 


*For the period from Noy. 15, 1907, to May 7, 1908, of approxi- 
mately six months, the maintenance was accomplished at follow- 
ing cost per cell for material: 1 1b. zinc, 38c; 1 lb. copper, 10c; 
5 lbs. vitrol at 5%4c, 29c; total, 77c, or $1.54 per year. 


I, too, have tried different colored paints, oils, grease and 
varnish but have discarded them all; the good word for 
any of these would be for paraffin. The objections to the 
others are obvious, or at least they do not present ‘enough 
advantage to: warrant us in bothering with them. 

IT will claim that a chemically clean and polished jar is 
the secret of maintence of a gravity cell. 
of water run down the side of a jar and the salts will 
creep in its path; keep the jar polished, the zinc solution 
weak and this trouble will disappear. It is just this little 
attention to detail which obviates the necessity of using cures 
for something that doesn’t really exist—there will be no salts 
to creep from a less than saturated zinc solution. 


Let one drop 


In changing the jar, scour with sand, rinse thoroughly and 
apply Bon-Ami to the outside; when this is dry, polish off 
and set up the cell. If the water used is colder than the air 
another polishing will be needed to remove condensation— 
then keep polished. 

As the blue line settles, 
replace with fresh water. 


draw off the zinc solution and 
I did use a large syringe for this, 
but I now use a syphon of rubber tubing with a common 
gas turn-cock. Beattie zincs will clean easier, leave less iron 
discoloration and use up to the very stub. I renew 24 cells 
with new zincs, and then use up the old zincs in the other 12 
cells. 

As the time approaches for renewal I allow the vitriol to 
become exhausted, or‘nearly so, and several washings of the 
remainder will leave good clean copper junk, which sells for 
enough to buy new coppers from time to time. Thus, no one 
need bother to clean off the accumulated copper deposit. 

A small sprinkling can (without the sprinkler) but with a 
sharp edged spout will cut off the water clean when pouring 
into jars, so that no dripping occurs. 

I am now trying the scheme of fastening a piece of cloth 
—muslin—around the zine to prevent the dirt, or sludge. 
dropping to the bottom of the cell. 
to clean up the copper for junk. 

In the use of a battery on a fire alarm circuit the current 
consumption must be acknowledged to be very heavy. In 


This should make it easier 
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considering data given above as compared with another equip- 
ment of less constant use of current, due allowance must be 
made. The use would govern the cost of maintenance and 
the frequency of attention. 

I feel quite confident that the details of the methods of 
caring for this little plant cannot be improved upon very 
much in matter of time required, frequency of attention, sim- 
plicity, cost’ or ,ease of doing the work. 

Canandaigua, Nie W. J. Kibbe 
Manager Interlake Telephone Co. 


Editor’s Note.—We are glad to see Mr. Kibbe’s cost figures. 
These gravity battery letters show the value of coming back 
with your own experience when you see an article. We expect 
that by the time our subscribers get through telling their ex- 
periences every reader of the paper will be thoroughly posted 
on gravity batteries—what to do and what not to do. 
space in future issues for any new ideas, or good cost figures. 
based on actual records. 


Hawaiian Manager Tells Experiences with Poor Ground. 
I have been very much interested in the comments on cross- 
talk and cross-ringing. My experience makes me believe that 
you were perfectly correct in your answer to this question. 
I have run up against both propositions. Ten years ago when 
I came to Honokaa I had an experience similar to the one 
in the original question, published January 15. Two years 
ago we opened up a branch office with 22 lines. I had a 
little lunch all prepared for the boys, and was to turn her loose 
at 12 p. m., when to my disgust I learned our ground was 
not what I expected. The soil was light, but good and wet. 
We had ten party lines connected to 1,000 home bells on the 
wall, and when we rang on any one of these lines every bell 
would ring. 
mile to a water pipe, and it did the trick. 
Honakaa, Hawaii. Jos. Pritchard. 
Proprietor Hamakua and South Koliala Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. 


Equipment for Accurate Testing in a Small Exchange 

I am enclosing a diagram of a small test panel which does 
not cost very much, and is something every small exchange 
should have. Examination of the drawing will indicate the 
functions of the several keys, but it may be as well to 
state them, as follows: The plug for connecting lines under 
test is located at the switchboard, the panel may be located 
in any convenient place. Key No. 1 is for reversing the 
test circuit, making it easy to test for a ground or open 
on either side of the line; key No. 2 is for grounding; No. 
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SROEND, TEST PANEL 


Wiring and Equipment Layout of a Home Made Test Panel. 


3 cuts in the voltmeter and battery; No. 4 cuts in a relay, 
for rough tests, or to enable a man to call in without ring- 
ing; No. 5, normal, puts the telephone associated with the 
set on a drop and jack at the board; when operated the 
key connects the telephone to the testing plug; No. 6 is 
a ringing key. 


We have. 


I ran a temporary ground out a quarter of a 
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The set I first made was like the diagram, but I have 
added more to it from time to time until I have a good 
sized panel now. One would have to design additions to 
suit his own exchange. 

I do not see how anyone could do without one of these 
test panels for clearing trouble, etc. It is a great time saver 
in locating shorts, opens, grounds, etc. 

We now operate over 400 telephones and if I did not 
have something to test for my trouble I would have to put 
on an extra man. By using this home made set I can tell 
very closely how far the trouble is from the office, and 
about what caused it. 

Mooresville, N. C. eens Earrill: 

Gen. Mgr. Mooresville Telephone Co. 


“The Best Instruments.” 
In a recent issue of your most excellent journal I noticed 
a report of a line that became crossed or short-circuited in 
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a strange manner at a certain station at odd times, and no 
satisfactory explanation had been found. 

I heard lately of a similar case, and after several weeks 
an inspector went to the station with orders to stay there 
till he found the trouble. After a short stay the bell rang, 
the subscriber himself answered, talked a minute and then 
said, “There it goes, I can’t hear a word.” 

The inspector had been watching closely, and noted that 
the subscriber held the receiver in such a way that the ter- 
minals were inside the hand; also that he wore a heavy band 
ring. As he held the receiver or shifted it a little, his ring 
would at times cross the terminals of the receiver. This 


may not apply, but it might be a help. 


Editor’s Note.—It would hardly apply, because the former con- 
tributor used Independent telephones—in which the trouble pro- 
ducing, unsightly, exposed binding posts were discarded years 
ago. We appreciate the kindly spirit that prompted your sug- 
gestions, and are sorry to have to hand it back to a Bell man 
this way, but your employer is letting you lag behind the times, 
by not keeping the best equipment before you. 


The Legal Side 


By A. H. McMillan 


Telephone Line on Private Property Without Express 
Permission. 


Four years ago coming May, we erected a telephone line just 
outside a railroad right-of-way for a distance of five miles, there 
being no public highways we could use, We paid nothing for 
the right-of-way, asked permission of owners when we could 
find them. No one has found any fault until now, when one man 
wants pay for right-of-way, stating that he never gave permis- 
sion, but admitting that he knew we were erecting poles and 
building a line. Can he now collect damages or pay for the 
right-of-way? We took the position that it was an implied con- 
sent on his part or he should have objected while we were build- 
ing the line across his land, and not wait until the line has been 
in operation about four years. 


If the land owner merely stood by knowing you were 
building on his property and said nothing, he gave you an 
implied consent to build there. However, such implied con- 
sent is merely a revocable license which he could at any 
time revoke. He is therefore now in position to require 
you to move or pay him for the right-of-way. To obtain a 
permanent and irrevocable right-of-way over his land, you 
should obtain consent in writing, duly signed, sealed, wit- 
nessed and acknowledged. Yeager vs. Tuning, 89 N. E., 657; 
McMillan on Telephone Law, Sec. 97. 


Probable Interference by Induction. 


I have a question which I would like to have you answer. 

The situation is as follows: We have been operating a tele- 
phone system in this city for the past ten years under a fran- 
chise and under our state charter, there being no question of 
our rights aS to uSe of streets, etc. We have a common battery 
board and in our residence district the circuit is common return. 
In this residence district the city uses our poles for its direct 
turrent incandescent lighting system. Its circuits are heavy bare 
copper. There has never been any trouble nor interference, ow- 
ing to the fact that its circuits have all heretofore been operated 
by D. C. currents. Recently, however, it has purchased the 
water works system, the pumping station of which is located 
about two miles out. It has built a three-conductor lead from 
its power house in the city to this pumping station, and proposes 
to install in the pumping station motor driven pumps which are 
to be operated by means of high tension, three phase alternating 
Current, generated by a generator of this type, located in the 
power house in the city. The direct current wires of its in- 
candescent system parallel this three phase circuit for several 
blocks. Now, its three phase circuit does not parallel us nor 
come anywhere near us, except at one point where it crosses 
-Overhead about eight feet from us. I fear that the fact that the 
incandescent circuit is tied at the power house to the mains 
which parallel us on the same poles will carry the induction from 
the three phase circuit and deposit it on our common return 
common battery lines and cause so much induction as to inter- 
fere with our service. 

Having been established prior for a good many years and hay- 
ing vested property rights, have we not the right to enjoin the 
city from interfering with our service, and could we make an 
injunction stick? Can you cite us Missouri decisions and others 


which would apply? I think I have seen decisions of this sort 
noted in your magazine, but can not lay my hand on them at 
this moment. 

What is your opinion as to this circuit? Will it likely interfere, 
and if so, what is the remedy, I mean along the line of injunc- 
tions, as we do not feel justified at our rates in making this 
section metallic circuits? 


We think the situation you describe is very likely to pro- 
duce interference by induction between electric light and 
télephone lines. The line first rightfully in position is en- 
titled to protection against interference by induction on the 
part of the one subsequently erected. For any damages 
caused by induction, the latter established company is liable 
and the company injured is also entitled to an injunction 
to restrain the electric company from stringing its wires in 
proximity to those of the telephone company. Nebraska 
Tel. Co. vs. York Gas & Electric Co., 27 Neb., 284, e Am. 
Elec. cases, 364; Rocky Mt. Bell Tel. Co. vs. Salt Lake 
City Ry. Co., 3 Am. Elec. cases, 356; McMillan on telephone 
law, 139. We do not know of such a case having arisen in 
Missouri. 


Stump of Pole In Street. 

A+ Centreville, Alabama, the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany left for many years in or near the sidewalk, a stump of a 
pole about three feet high. A pedestrian tumbled over it at 
night in endeavoring to cross from one side of the street to the 
other and was injured. The pedestrian was familiar with the 
stump, having passed it for years and he would not have fallen 
over it had he not veered from the path. He testified that he 
walked carefully for the purpose of avoiding the stump. The 
circuit court for Bibb county directed a judgment for the com- 
pany, but this was reversed by the Supreme Court of the state. 
In deciding the case, the court held that the company was neg- 
ligent and liable for the injury unless the pedestrian was guilty 
of contributory negligence and this was held to be a question 
for the jury. Dobbins vs. Western Union Teg. Co., 50 So., 919. 


Betting By Telephone is Legal in England. 

In contrast to the legal rules obtaining in this country that 
betting on horse races cannot be legally carried on by tele- 
phone, telegraph or otherwise, the English courts seem to hold 
that betting over the telephone is not contrary to law. Such 
a decision was given by the Sheffield recorder at the quarter 
session recently, in an appeal against the pudgment of the 
Sheffiield magistrates fining David Cohen 100 pounds for un- 
lawfully using his premises for the purposes of betting. 
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Counsel submitted that bookmakers might legally have 
offices for their business, provided that betting was not done 
on the premises, either for ready money or credit. It was 
only an offense when a person physically resorted to the 
premises to bet. By telephoning they were not physically 
resorting, and it was within the law to send bets by telegram 
or by letter, and so also by telephone. 

The opposing counsel contended that betting by telephone 
was illegal, but the recorder ruled to the contrary. A man 
at the end of a wire a hundred miles away could not be said 
to be physically resorting to premises to make a bet. The 
appeal was allowed, with costs against the chief constable and 
the magistrates concerned 


No Authority to Regulate Rates in Part of Oklahoma. 


The supreme court of Oklahoma, on hearing, reversed its 
former opinion in the South McAlester-Eufala Telephone Com- 
pany case, and held that cities on the Indiana territory side of 
the state have no authority to regulate telephone rates or tele- 
phone service under franchises granted before statehood. It 
is held that the telephone companies on that side of the state 
obtained their authority to construct and maintain their lines 
from the federal government under the special act of congress 
governing that matter and the rules and regulations of the 
secretary of the interior. The previous decision of the court 
virtually held that a franchise was a contract ,and was hailed 
as a great victory by the cities all over the state which are 
fighting to prevent the Pioneer and other telephone companies 
from raising the rates fixed in their respective original fran- 
chises. It is as yet uncertain how far the opinion just handed 
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down will affect the cities on the Oklahoma side of the state. 
The court lays down this general rule in regard to the grant- 
ing of franchises: “Authority on the part of an incorporated 
city or town to grant to any person, natural or artificial, a 
right to erect telephone or telegraph poles in the public streets, 
can only be derived from the supreme legislature by express 


. grant, or by necessary implication from power expressly 


granted. The case in question originated in Hartshorne, 
where the Baker-Reidt Mercantile Company brought suit in 
the name of the state to enjoin the company from raising its 
rates. The injunction was granted in the district court, and 
that decision was affirmed in the first decision of the supreme 
court, but it is now reversed in an opinion written by Chief 
Justice Kane. 


Infringement of Pay Station Patent. 
The federal court has held that the Gray patent No. 593,- 
720, for a coin controlled telephone pay station, embodies 


the first device based upon the idea that the pay-box sig- 


nal produced by the falling coin, should be communicated 
to the transmitter by means of resonant connection between 
the two, as contrasted with the employment of air waives, 
as in the prior art. This device was held to disclose in- 
vention and to be not limited to the particular form of con- 


nection described. ‘This device was found infringed by the — 


Baird Manufacturing Company. 

The Gray patent No. 598,610, for a similar device, was 
held to disclose no patentable improvement over the device 
of patent No. 593,720, to the inventor, and was held to be 
void for anticipation. Gray Tel. Pay Station Co. vs. Baird 
Mfg. Co., 174 Fed., 417. 


Kinloch Company Increases Earnings Nearly 
Three Times Above Expenses 


The following annual report of the Kinloch Long Dis- 
tance Telephone Company, of Missouri, shows the result 
of operation, and the financial condition on December 31, 
1909: 


REVENUE. 
FOXCHAM ES: shite rors ie Geen aie ee ae $1,180,680.99 
TOUR, a Steetnc cestels'cle tae ae ice Reece Oe 134,047.02 
Interestcand "discounts ase ner cee eee 8,389.45 
Received from Non-Payments...........-.. 3,521.43 
Miscellaneous 44, mc. dee eee en eee 355.46 
$1,326.994.35 
EXPENSES. 
General Nxpensee.. eee ene $ 176,783.66 
Operators Hx pensepeniae oer eee ne eee 138,420.17 
Maintenance) 4.53. secon neice eee ae eee 181,430.65 
Building, Wxpense\. .sct ee ae eee 31,888.30 
Phones Discontinuedmve sete ene e cee eee 22,767.45 
Non-Payments#).c. ech eee eee 24,538.82 
Taxes, ist.z...is Gu pes sree OC eee ee ee 65,342.82 
$ 641,171.87 
Net -Barnings!2)in sec. Sere ee ere 685,822.48 
Interest:on VBondsitjac he ee ee eee oe 255,050.00 
NE€tT Profit: Soe .do. s croleue cee ace etn ene 430,772.48 
Reserve for Depreciation............+--ceee $ 165,000.00 
Reserve for Public iapility.ese see 8,400.00 
$ 173,400.00 
Balance vai. hes cele vee eaiete Aen eee ere eee 257,372,48 
WDEVIG ENS iii Feces crc orapots mele eae IC OC TE LTE 146,625.00 
SUPPUS i. hiss, theta cleusts pa ote vo take vl nee eee OEE 110,747.48 
The increase in gross revenue over that of the pre- 
ceding “year Was: <5 desks tas ceoee ee eee 106,117.07 
The increase in expenses over that of the preceding 
YEAR WESL ciyicie acta cccteaie Sepa e wieelnie ole one TaeteveeRe ete uiste 37,264.22 
The increase in net profit over that of the preceding 
VOBY WAS oe. cn ce cisicic e eeteistere ce ais ety Mieretele chat eteeet eierennerets ‘ 60,654.37 


Following is the balance sheet, December 31, 1909: 


RESOURCES. 
PIANC > Fiaieases syskbedisiciee aohete mee erates ree rece $7,488,373.65 
Bonds ind Treasury. seni eerie 462,000.00 
Cash” Sie. TUSK cherie ra gyelsstogereremhietenstie etcetera 92,657.03 
Supplies of o..gn dics. .ceee’s soiree ctaietatetenetass eter eeee 103,679.92 
Accounts* Receivable Te cm.cenie ener ete 73,875.21 
Bills’ receivable \4 vcweewn ae eetooteie seater reeiete 37,640.97 
New Construction =v..-3 seenin ee eee 372,264.93 
Furniture, Fixtures, Tools, ete.......-..- 0. 14,766.94 
Advance Operating Expense.............. oe 5,520.18 
All “Other » Resoureces.., suse eee aaa ee 72,371.79 . 
$8,723,150.62 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital: ‘Stock “Gssued)/-t2n.ee. aeet cer iat $2,800,000.00 
Hirst \Mortgare: Bonds hssecen see eae ee 4,881,000.00 
Unearned,- Rentals) scce.y a eels rele ener rare 3,812.50 
Bills Payables cyss-ccazlaesceltie suncee.croro ener 75,000.00 
Accounts Payable (not due)................ 45,590.90 
Accrued Interest (not due)..............<.. 126,245.81 
Accrued. Taxesi(no0ti Gwe) sce aces vatemere © 25,265.66 
Reservie for Dividends .c, «su. eee eeieiiiee 42,000.00 
Reserve for Depreciation.............0..00% 299,176.24 
Reserved for Public Liability.............. 12,600.00 
Surplus or Undivided Profits............... 412,459.51 


$8,723,150.62 

Following is a comparative statement of the number of 
stations in operation December 31, 1909, and the corre- 
sponding date of the previous year: 


1909 1908 Increase 
Bta tions wie ators sleet Siete sis aoe ints mateeeeiote 33,708 30,158 3,550 


_ The mileage of wire installed in the plant on December 
31, 1909 and 1909, was: 


1908 1909 Gain 

We GP CADlens cimreristeetsivie s bcelo alse ots Miner ee 35,874 38,521 2,647 
Aerial Cable and» Wires sos. ve eleriicrtt 47,073 54,468 7,395 
TOLD TAMOS Wises crteretstarsteres a ce ot ces tiee icees eteeeees 9.577 9,682 105 
MOE Simosino an seo One aod adou ctl Gog E 92,524 102,671 10,147 
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Reproduction of the Outside Back Cover of the Kinloch Annual Report. 


The report, which is published in pamphlet form, says: 

“The local traffic of the different exchanges exceeds a 
total daily average of 360,000 connections. 

“During the last year, it has been the continued effort 
of your directors to improve the service in every way. 

“The total cost of maintenance and reconstruction, paid 
out of the revenue, during the past year, was $204,198.10, 
of an increase of seven and one-half per cent over the like 
charge for the previous year. 

“As it is the policy of your directors to maintain the 
plant in a high state of efficiency, the expenditures for this 
purpose have been liberal, and in accordance with the best 
practice. 

“The total amount of maintenance and_ reconstruction 
charged against the revenue since the ‘local’ company be- 


gan operation was over $1,618,000, and in addition there was 
expended in renewals and obsolescence over $324,000, or a 
total of over $1,942,000 spent out of the revenues during 
this period to keep the plant in fit and good condition. 

“As a result of studies, made to determine the proper 
amount to be set aside, from the profits of operations, as a 
reserve fund to provide for depreciation and obsolescence, 
your directors, in the early part of the year, increased the 
amount heretofore charged to $15,000 a month, so that this 
fund now amounts to about $300,000, and will grow at the 
foregoing rate with interest. 

“The total additions to the plant, authorized by your 
directors, during the year amounted to $283,167.40, or about 
twice that of the previous year. These additions were 
provided for without the issue of securities. 
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CONSOLIDATED OPERATING STATEMENT—1909, 


Operating Interest 

Month— Revenue Expenses Maintenance Taxes on Bonds Net Profit 
7 LTGAD” Stas Sic ages cage eOre CSR pone eee tae ae aaa as $ 106,275,81 $ 30,001.81 $ 16,572.28 $ 5,424.00 $ 20,954.20 5 33,323.52 
ESA a ihe ci. 52S nluaicee PoE EE Seidl cee dacs os 104,777.66 29,686,85 15,006.99 5,424.00 20,995.87 33,663.95 
TMT Re PE he a sain Aw cote ee tie ale eis Sandie awhe os 108,947.58 30,877.93 16,790.16 5,424.00 21,037.58 34,817.96 
ELE nto SDSS OO DROS cl Rn Rg Ine ae ar ava 107,612.64 30,478.55 17,470.49 5,424.00 21,079.20 33,160.40 
eT tert Ze eee o! 5, ikos se, ois Succeerere ¢eratsselvi dsiava eielaia.s Causa 110,904,87 29,326.27 16,309.22 5,424.00 21,141.70 38,703,68 
Seen OR Arias key es ee Malena Maida uile soe esl 112,320.40 30,089.16 16,283.90 5,424.00 21,204.00 - 39,319.34 
ON oe se vidsicch SNe ee ee 109,909.58 30,508,538 18,333.91 5,466.50 21,283,37 34,322.27 
OLED 6/8 OBES ene eee Oe ee 112,071.75 33,177.95 15,359.85 5,466.50 21,345.87 36,721.58 
SPURS NCMENATNNG Ts o0erc1e15)« a oo o(c/ 0. eyelet Ties e/ev<ielinie © cleve)s ciaire.¢ 00 e196. 112,378.61 31,170.73 17,524.32 5,466.50 21,408,37 36,808.69 
MERE TEP TC ICEL a3) dasicl cle icles che: dcciele. mei seins Wie ae ebas 112,540.22 32,001.53 18,465.83 5,466.50 21,470.87 35,135.49 
RRR AA TREE ae ero oh Actas dors cits eieit cio %- Ther sia he S/cisin'o nies tele, = oe Fie ee 113,392.03 31,692,19 18,888.55 5,466.50 21,533.36 35,811.43 
EMIS TEMG). eels <a acer acls Sols alals\oislataceys.ale'vioig sols o vlele's 115,863.20 82,624.45 17,192.60 5,466.32 21,595.66 38,984.17 
: $1,326,994.35 $371,630.95 $204,198.10 $65,342.82 $255,050.00 $430,772.48 
MEBESEReserviertor Depreciation. ccc aues cidees cre wlece elele dviecie's ostle cla alaulris¥ e/¢isinie ainiajein tiejeis¢ seit 0 eieie'e'e « aieiaicicicin\ er oe th ‘ashen 

MEAP NEL CELOT EU DIIG Misa DIULEW eletals © cictisiaierete slclece cle. s oimwe oi cpeclsie #14 (teinlereinie s.elefe (0 6/0 oi haai'ee) cleeleie e\eie 6.0/8 0)s «\4/s) ole. ss 0/0 ,400. 400. 
$257,372.48 
ETA ERE TT OT) Cine aya) a re este trtarsteteisiercistare ie Siclo.s Sic10c/elccelMlalelojeis\eleterels.ciSiajdic siorela le qlee oif wis. 9) 4'e,dleie/ exeys! ajejieisierbis) eyereis ; $146,625.00 
SW SER | dgacce /ocrecoc JobU OSB BUDUNO CB CCBDDDDUD C00 Bago nUC0 Opa GeO ORR USOC UO OG oD oi Tame AACICiE $110,747.48 

COMPARATIVE STATEMENTS—Net Profit. 

RIT Eee. 5 oF eicis Sivin cic vot sre cugee eet wib'e Se pies oees $192,567.74 Year 1908 ........seeeeeeees EEE een tenner eee renee $370,118.11 
SER MUTI 2-5 s d., fay Wine) nae etapa Glavnlereswlsid elbie'e ls o.0. Doe Os ey Nari DIGUIN | eR An GOO CUNO ERED Uoc JC rIaD OO DOr DOR Us Tc ODr 430,772.48 
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CONSOLIDATED STATHMENT—December 31st, 1909. 


RESOURCES. 


Plant Account $7,488,373.65 


Bonds in the Treasury (this Company’s 5 
DEL CENT) Go hese cies erect cae evgeiet hatine eee iach. $376,000.00 
Suburbans Tel. “Cowb, poricentie 2. see oe 86,000.00 
——— 462,000.00 
Gash Son: hand 3.x srcos colette ee creer o stats ahs slo wiate 92,657.03 
Accounts Receivable— 
Rentals’ lak et mutee se okie eintatotern ie am obe aie $ 30,483.15 
"POLIS eesrte poate ci yatone tenet Oke ae ee the ate eel tee eceusieasan 38,230.95 
MAISCellanNn GOs es cies sae leis telere cece concise leroke als 5,161.11 
73,875.21 
Mra teriai ee saprcntuccr arate oat ate ook orb ueiais ioe en oie ene eee 103,679.92 
Kinlochy Building, (Comanp yer ci cits ctsicis cls oetsielsyiveesneees 41,185.14 
Bills: fRecelva bleres ve verte curate tis so. share echelons, denies Rie 37,640.97 
News) CONSETUGTION Sin wwrcisem iets « tyeieoe ber.cis chette eiete Meee 372,264.93 
Furniture, Fixtures, Tools, Horses and Wagons...... 14,766.94 
Advance (Operatina MEIXpENSeS\..c.) vets oe sleu sinieciet mites 5,520.18 
All Other RESOURCES Sic wise arene onre's,0 vicccencuns BRT eee 31,186.65 


Vol..19; (Noma 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital “Stock (Gssu@ed)inca kik «cic 6 seein eeieene $2,800,000.00 
First Mortgage Bonds— 
Gr PET TCSM Cia waceve elars orays ele feievac er veer sacakeretete . -$2,000,000.00 
By Per” CONE tamustesstersststelardeaus bekene, vse seh cite een 2,881,000.00 
4,881,000.00 
Unearned Rentals  oyaccrcciane bic suneie Se wlsccant eines i lersleteetet ents 3,812.50 
Bills Payable * acne er can fon cole ele: oer eee 75,000.00 
Aceounts! Payable, Gi0ty Ue) er crac o.« crchele olotelenels tole talstsier renee 45,590.90 
Accrued Interest “Cnot, dWe)) acceler ola lvielereforetets:» olate ele teneeerene 126,245.81 
Acerued ‘Daxesi(MOt, GU) ict tia civ ete ere ofotel ela) el isis) settee 25,265.66 
Reserve for -DIVIGENGS: chi. wees ac 2 -sece ard slepenenes) oltch ogee eee 42,000.00 
Reserve for Depreciatlonyy. <4 -az. oes «mie wip evsieteieue,s ele) stokes 299,176.24 
Reservey form Publie Wiapilityarsec.< actin. lente as 12,600.00 
Surplus: or Undivided! WRrontsir ry < c\< (i sreristeteiaisie ol daeriieniers 412,459.51 


$8,723,150.62 


NOTE—Of the above $38,230.95 Tolls Uncollected, $21,730.93 is for last quarter’s tolls not billed or payable until January, 1910. 


COMPARATIVE INFORMATION FOR FOUR YEARS ENDING DECEMBER 31st, 1909. 


December 31— 


1906 
NO:) Of (M@XGHANE CS: hig et ne tees Waco ae oan Ge oe ie eee , 14 
No of) Private Branch, Mxchanges.esca ees eee 90 
No, (of HxchangeusS tations wa.yiiness ey adotice orice clan eee eee 20,600 — 
INO) Of sPrivatesBranch sStationse.. oc. hae eee 1,997 
’ Miles 
Underground Conduits! 2p a aero dace eee eee sil 
Underground: Ouchi... senpnie ce sak a eee 315 
Exchange Pole, (uines. sacs: | ae coe eee eee Cee 486 
Wire Mileage— Miles 
Underground 2 Sins Sesleri eae eh A co ee 34,643 
Aerial Cables, Poles, Buildings and Bridges............... 33,468 
Toll Lines— Miles 
POlES" 51. 3h seeoe aren’ dave < eaceere Ol oP Wc oeoes ee ene 15212 
WaPC. adie aisles a ale Sabie tee see EO ee net eee ee 9,262 
Total ‘(Milésiof “Wires, uct aseas).Go lc ee ee eee 89,162 
Capital Stocks 36 ou ete cam Sie ne ek RTS eee eee ee $2,400,000 
Bonds: feign Fakee acne ele eee eee a ee 4,051,000 


“Estimates for additions and extensions to the plant, 
which may be required during the coming year, have, been 
prepared. 

“The net earnings of the company were about three times 
the interest on the outstanding bonds. 

“The increase in net profits during the year was a little 
over two per cent on the outstanding stock of the com- 
pany. 

“The company’s pay roll contains the names of 819 em- 
ployes, of whom 380 are males and 439 females. 

“The management desires to express its appreciation of 
the loyal and faithful support of the employes in the dis- 
charge of their duties. 

“For the directors, Wim. D. Orthwein, President.” 

The directors of the company are: 

Adolphus Busch, C. Marquard Forster, August Gehner, 
James Green, Breckinridge Jones, Sam M. Kennard, Wm. 
J. Lemp,. Jr., Henry. Nicolaus; Wm. H. Nolker, Wm. D: 
Orthwein, Philip Stock, Julius S. Walsh, Rolla Wells. 

Following are the officers: Wm. D. Orthwein, president; 
C. Marquard Forster, vice-president; August Gehner, vice- 
president; H. Linton Reber, general manager; H. G. Fade- 
ley, treasurer; Wm. H. Bassett, secretary; Jno. F. Casey, 
traffic manager; James Harrison, chief engineer. 


Damage to Cable from Water in Lateral. 


Most companies now understand how necessary it is 
that laterals containing cable should be waterproof. The 
reason is made clear by the accompanying photograph, 
which the Scientific American recently reproduced with the 
following statement: 

“A twenty-five pair lead covered cable was located in a 
three-inch iron pipe extending underground for fifty feet 
between the terminal pole and the manhole in the street. 
Owing to a fault in the construction of the lateral, the 
pipe did not drain into the manhole, which allowed water 
to collect in the pipe for a distan¢e of about twenty feet. 


Increase Over 1908 


1907 1908 1909 No. Per Cent. 
17 17 17 0 0 
128 164 230 66 40.2 
23,799 26,953 29,729 2,776 10.3 
2,635 3,205 3,979 774 24.2 
Miles Miles Miles Miles 
31 31 Ss 0 0 
316 316 316 0 0 
585 610 679 69 Ins 
Miles Miles Miles Miles 
30, 1po 35,874 38,521 2,647 7.4 
45,034 47,073 54,468 7,395 LB 
Miles Miles Miles Miles 
1,218 1,225 2a 6 0.5 
9,490 9,577 9,682 105 1.1 
89,680 92,524 102,671 10,147 11.0 
$2,800,000 $2,800,000 $2,800,000 0 0. 
4,765,000 4,881,060 4,881,000 0 0 


Last winter being an extremely cold one, caused this water 
to freeze in the pipe, the pressure crushing the cable out 
flat. In several places there was a quantity of small stones 
and gravel in the iron pipe, and so strong was the pressure 
of the ice that these stones were forced into the armor 
of the cable as though driven in by a hammer. The wires 


Length of Cable Crushed and Ruined by Ice in Leaky Lateral. 


had the usual paper insulation, and the extreme pressure 
forced the wire through the paper at every twist of the 
conductor. The cable was dented and crushed for a dis- 
tance of twenty feet.” 
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President Taft Repudiates Wood Bill. 


The Wood public utilities bill, which has been pending 
in the house of representatives of the Ohio general assem- 
bly, receved a death blow, in all probability, last week when 
President Taft, who was always supposed to be supporting 
the measure, disclaimed any such thing and really repudi- 
ated the bill. It is now doubtful if it con be passed, espe- 
cially in its present stringent form. 


News of the Field 


Conventions, Ohio, Columbus, March 17, 18; Indiana and Michigan, South Bend, Ind., May 11, 12. 


Ohio Convention Plans. 

Frank L. Beam of the Ohio Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, together with the executive committee of that or- 
ganization, have prepared an interesting program for the 
annual meeting to be held at the Hartman hotel, Columbus, 
March 17 and 18. One of the features of the meeting will 
be the annual banquet to be held at the hotel Thursday 
evening, March 17. C. A. Otis, president of the Cuyahoga 
Telephone Company, will act as toastmaster. 

The second day’s session will be given over to a dis- 
cussion of problems of practical operation and telephone 
managers will speak. 


Proposed Kentucky Legislation. 


Interest of telephone officials throughout Kentucky is 
centered upon the Kentucky Legislature. The bill of Sen- 
ator Herman Newcomb, of the Louisville district; pro- 
vides that the telephone companies operating in the State 
be placed under the control of the Railroad Commission, 
and fixes the maximum rate for telephones at $5.50 per 
month for business purposes and at $4 per month for 
residences. 

The bill fathered by Representative Hugh Mahlin, of 
Jessamine county, provides that the telephone companies 
be placed under the State Railroaod Commission and that 
the various companies be required to cut into each others’ 
exchanges in order to furnish connections with sections 
of the State where the Jine used by the patron or sub- 
scriber does not extend. Both bills have received three 
readings in the Senate and House and are qualified for 
passage, being among the orders of the day. However, there 
is a congestion of over eight hundred different bills before 
the two bodies and it would be a physical impossibility 
for all to be given consideration within the present session, 
there being but a few days remaining. 


Ohio Representatives Pass Telephone Bill. 


The house of represenatives of the Ohio general assem- 
bly has passed the Meinhardt bill, giving telegraph and tele- 
phone companies the authority to build conduits in streets 
and highways, and to bury wires with the consent of the 
municipalities, and county commissioners. The bill was 
given the united support of all telephone and telegraph 
companies and will in all probability pass the senate. 


‘Consolidated Telephone Companies Ask for Reopening of 
Slate Belt Case—Point Out Error in Commission Ruling. 
Although the Pennsylvania Railroad Commission over- 

looked an essential point in the relationship between tele- 
phone companies and the public in its rulings on the Bell- 
Slate Belt contract, its decision is not allowed to go un- 
challenged. In a petition asking that the case be reopened 
the Consolidated Telephone Companies, the original com- 
plainant, assign the following errors in the findings of fact 
and conclusions of law reached by the commission in its 
finding: 

“First.—The Commission erred in not finding as a fact 
that the contract between the Bell telephone company 
and the Slate Belt Telephone & Telegraph Company and 
the termination thereunder of the contract of the Consoli- 
dated companies was in restraint of trade and destructive 
of competition and inimical to the public welfare. 

“Second.—_The Commission having found as a fact that 
the effect of the Slate Belt contract was to increase: the 


charge to the public for the service rendered, and deprive 
the public of the option in the use of competitive lines of 
telephone companies, erred in not concluding as a matter 
of law that the Slate Belt-Bell contract was void and of 
no effect. 

“Third—The Commission erred in finding as a fact 
that the Slate Belt Telephone & Telegraph Company re- 
mains as distinct, separate, independent and competitive 
as ever for the reason that in the telephone business there 
are two recognized systems of telephone operation, the 
Independent system and the Bell system, and when the 
Slate Belt company severed its connection with the Inde- 
pendent system and connected with the Bell system it de- 
prived itself, its customers and the public generally of the 
competitive service that had heretofore existed. It is not 
a question of the validity of the agreement standing 
alone, but whether or not the effect of such agreement 
was to destroy competition under the principles controll- 
ing the operation of telephone exchanges. 

“Fourth.—The Commission erred in finding as a matter 
of fact that there are not such differences between tele- 
graph and telephone companies as to prevent or render 
difficult compliance with the provisions of clause 3 of Sec- 
tion 33 of the Act of April 29th, 1874, P. L. 73. 

“Fifth—The Commission erred in finding as a matter 
of fact that there was no difficulty in connecting lines 
different companies, not discriminating between lines of 
companies owned and controlled in the same interests 
and lines of companies which were originally organized 
and intended to be competitive companies. 

“Sixth.—The commission erred in not finding as a mat- 
ter of fact that the connection of competing lines of tele- 
phone is distructive of all competition from the nature and 
character of the service rendered. 

“Seventh.—The Commission erred in not finding as a mat- 
ter of law that the Slate Belt-Bell contract violated the 
provision of Article XVI, section 12 of the Constitution 
of Pennsylvania in that regardless of the form of the 
agreement its effect was to consolidate the two companies 
in operation and hence under the law it was such a con- 
solidation as was contemplated by the section of the Con- 
stitution. 

“Eighth—The Commission erred in finding as a mat- 
ter of the law that the provisions of clause 3 of Section 33 of 
the Act of April 29, 1874, are applicable to telephone com- 
panies, and in not finding as a matter of law that the con- 
nection of the Slate Belt and Bell telephone companies 
would be in violation of clause 4 of Section 33 of the Act 
of April 29, 1874, being in effect a consolidation of com- 
peting lines, and being also in violation of the Act of 5th 
of June 1883, P.L.84, and in not finding as a matter of law 
that such connection between the Slate Belt and Bell tele- 
phone companies would work a forfeiture of the property 
and rights of both companies in accordance with the second 
section of the act last cited. 

“Ninth.—The Commission erred in finding as a matter 
of law that the dual connection and operation of tele- 
phone companies are permissible under clause 3 of Section 
33 of the Act of April 29th, 1874. The legislature having 
recognized the necessity of the combination of telephone 
exchanges in the Act of 14th of June, 1901, P. L. 566, a 
contract for exclusive interchange of business would not 
be illegal per see and only illegal when its effect would 
be in restraint of trade and destructive of existing com- 
petition; the intent and policy of all telephone legislation 
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being to promote and stimulate the existence of independent 
systems of telephone communication. 

“Tenth.—The Commission erred in not finding as a mat- 
ter of law that the effect of the Slate Belt-Bell contract 
was to create a monopoly and destroy competition and in 
restraint of trade, having found as a fact that it deprived 
patrons, subscribers and the public using the lines of the 
Consolidated Companies of all communication in the ter- 
ritory of the Slate Belt Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

“Your complainants respectfully represent to the Com- 
mission that its decision in the present matter would put 
the telephone business in Pennsylvania on a non-com- 
petitive basis making a flat non-competitive toll line mes- 
sage rate, with the resultant general deterioration of ser- 
vice. 

“Your complainants further show that the effect of 
the Commission’s decision, althoungh not intended to be, 
would in fact be in restraint of trade and the establish- 
ment of a practical monopoly in the telephone business and 
the substitution of a single telephone for two telephones 
now in general use.” 

The Bell company, although willing to maintain the 
Slate Belt connection as non-exclusive, has not signified 
its general assent to the ruling of the commission, and 
would undoubtedly contest it if an attempt were made 
to set aside the provisions of one of its own exclusive 
contracts. 


President of U. S. Telephone Co. Authorized to Readjust 
Rates. 

Following is a report of the action taken by the board of 
directors of the United States Telephone Company at a meet- 
ing held in Cleveland on March 5, 1910, as g'ven out by the 
company. At this meeting the directors passed the following 
resolution : . 

“Be it resolved that owing to the fact that certain rates of 
competing companies are in cases detrimental to the interests 
and good will of The United States Telephone Company and 
those it serves, we hereby authorize the president of The Unit- 
ed States Telephone Company to reduce, fix, or adjust the 
toll charges of this company for service at such rates as he 
may deem best and expedient, and to make such regulations 
pertaining thereto as will best preserve the good will and busi- 
ness of this company and best subserve the good will and 
interests of the companies connected therewith; and be it 
further resolved that the president be authorized to put said 
new rates into effect at such times as in his judgment will 
best subserve the purpose for which this authority is given, 
and that from time to time the president be and he is hereby 
authorized to adjust and readjust said rates and charges for 
toll service to the end that the good will and business of 
this company may be at all times fully protected, maintained, 
and preserved.” 

Action was taken, authorizing the president to construct 
five additional toll circuits for the better accommodation of 
the traffic; one of these will extend from Columbus to Athens, 
connecting there with the new circuits to Parkersburg and 
other West Virginia points. 

The resignation of Clarence Brown as counsel for defendant 
in the case of Schweer vs. The United States Telephone Com- 
pany, et al., in Cleveland and in St. Louis, and Otto vs. The 
Cuyahoga Telephone Company, et al., was accepted, and 
Blandin, Rice and Ginn were employed to répresent the United 
States and Cuyahoga Companies in these cases. 

Frank A. Davis and C. Y. McVey were elected members of 
the Board of The Cuyahoga Telephone Company, in place of 
Messrs. E. W. Moore and B. Mahler, who resigned. 

Speaking on the action taken by the board of directors of 
the United States Telephone Company at Cleveland, G. R. 
Johnston, general manager of the company, said that the com- 
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pany had nothing to fear but that the U. S. company would 
secure its share of the long-distance business on an equality 
of rates. He feels that the service extended would attract 
patrons to such an extent that a fair division of the busi- 
ness between the Bell and the U. S. company would result. 

Probably for the time being the U. S. company will not 
lower its rates, ‘waiting to see what action is taken by the 
Bell, which is seriously considering the question of advancing 
rates. If such action is taken by the Bell the U. S. rates will 
remain the same, but in case the Bell fails to increase its 
rates, the U. S. will go after the business. 

The resolution is simply one authorizing: President Davis 
to take such action as he sees fit to secure a share of the 


' long-distance tolls in all parts of the country covered by the 


United States lines. 


Ohio Long Distance Rate Question. 


Frank A. Davis, president of the United States Telephone 
Company, said before leaving for Cleveland to attend a 
meeting of the board of directors of that corporation that 
the present rates charged by the United States Company 
were reasonable, but if the Bell wanted a rate war the Inde- 
pendents were prepared for it. Up to May 15 the rate was 
two-thirds of a cent per air line mile over the lines of the 
United States Company, but at that time a rate war started 
beween the Bell and the Independents and a large reduction 
was made. December 15, 1909, the company being con- 
trolled by J. P. Morgan & Co., the rates were put back to 
the previous basis. 
mained the same, and the net result is to give the Bell a 
large part of the business on long distance lines. 

Mr. Davis said that the telephone business was new to 
J. P. Morgan and Company, and that that firm was guided 
largely by the advice of the local men. 


BOOK REVIEW. 

SCIENCE OF ORGANIZATION AND BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT, by 
Robert J. Frank. Chicago Commercial Publishing Company, 
Chicago, Ill, publishers; price $2.75. 

This book, written by a member of the Chicago Bar, treats 
of the law and procedure of organization, financing and de- 
velopment and management of modern business corporations. 
The book has five chapters on business building, reorganiza- 
tion and consolidation of entérprises, promotion of enterprises, 
corporate financing, etc., and ‘should~prove most valuable to 
managing directors or officers of compames. The book also 
has an appendix which sets forth many useful forms, with 
blanks which may be adapted to suit various cases 


New Offices for U. S. Telephone Company. 


Arrangements for the housing of the offices of the United 
States Telephone Company in the building of the Columbus 
Citizens Telephone Company, in Columbus, Ohio, are being 
made as rapidly as possible. The building on North Third 
St. is now being remodeled for the change. The pay sta- 
tion and the public offices will be on the first floor, and the 
executive offices on the upper floors. The change will 
bring quite a number of employes to Columbus from Cleve- 
land. It is expected to have the change made before the 
annual convention of the Ohio State Telephone Association 
in Columbus, March 17 and 18. 


Improvement in Rochester Police Telephone System. 

Commissioner of Public Safety Owen has had a red 
light police signal installed at the intersection of five streets. 
in Rochester, N. Y. and is testing its usefullness. It 


has proved very efficient in calling officers quickly, and — 


more are to placed at once. They are connected with the 
police telegraph and telephone system. 
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Since that time the Bell rates have re- — 
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Underground Transmission Railway Signaling: 


A Timely Contribution Upon a Subject Which is Rapidly Claiming Attention of the Progressive Railroads 
of the World. 


Within the past year or two, much has been said relative to 
the operation of block signals on steam railroad lines. The 
hauling of heavy train-loads of freight, as well as the main- 
tenance of a fast schedule for passenger trains, has led up to a 
point where the engineers of the various leading roads are en- 
deavoring to devise a system that will work with never-failing 
accuracy, as well as with the utmost economy. 

The subject of alternating versus direct current for sig- 
nal work was brought up and discussed at the meeting of 
the Railway Signal Association in New York in 1908 and 
is now given careful consideration by signal engineers in 
reconstruction and new work. 

In transmitting electrical energy from the power house to 
the various signals, it is customary to carry the current either 
by aerial lines or underground. While the first cost of the 
former method of construction is lower in some cases, the 
maintenance figures are of much consequence. 

The exposure of overhead wires to the elements, such as 


Along a Railroad Right-of-Way After a Wind and Sleet Storm. 


wind, snow and sleet storms, can cause incalculable damage, 
aS was witnessed around Baltimore, Washington and the South 
on Inauguration Day, 1909. The property loss alone in con- 
nection with the signal systems must have been enormous, be- 
side the delay in train service, which not only lost much time 
for passengers, but entailed a considerable loss in the destruc- 
tion of perishable freight. 

It would be foolhardy to place signal wires transmitting 
alternating current of 2,200 volts on the same poles with tele- 
phone and telegraph lines, so that if aerial transmission were 
adopted it would necessitate the construction of a second set 
of poles paralleling the entire right of way. 

In order to provide any degree of reliability this transmission 
pole line should be of high grade construction, using substan- 
tial poles closely spaced and well head-guyed and storm-braced. 
The line wires would in all probability be somewhat larger than 
required by the electrical calculations, in order to successfully 
meet the mechanical stresses due to cold, sleet accumulations 
and high winds. Lightning arresters should be installed at in- 
tervals to care for any abnormal potentials upon the lines. The 
cross-arms, pins and insulators should be of first class ma- 


* Reprinted with additions from a booklet prepared and issued 


by McRoy Clay Works, Manufacturers of Underground Conduits, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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terial, and in short, the line in every particular should be 
treated strictly as a high grade power transmission line, de- 
signed to give continuous and absolutely reliable service. 

The possibility of inductive disturbance on the telegraph and 
telephone circuits running parallel should be given considera- 
‘tion, and to reduce this as much as possible, the signal trans- 


Four Duct Conduit Laid Across a Bridge of the C. & N. W. R. R:. 


mission line should be located on the opposite side of the right 
of way from the telegraph line and at a. distance from it as 
great as practicable. Some further improvement might be 
introduced by a frequent and systematic transposition of the 
alternating current line, but unless all wires of the telegraph 
and telephone circuits were rearranged to correspond, it is 
likely that some noisy lines would result. 

The tendency toward inductive disturbance would no doubt 
be very greatly reduced or practically eliminated by substituting 
for the aerial transmission wires, a cable with all alternating 
current conductors within the same lead sheath. This pro- 
cedure would remove the necessity for the second pole line by 
installing the cable on the poles of the existing telegraph lead. 
In most cases, however, the latter is already so heavily loaded 
that it would not be able to carry with safety the additional 
strains introduced by the installation of the transmission cable 
and its supporting messenger. For this reason and also from 
the fact that without the added load of a cable, telegraph pole 
lines frequently go down during sleet storms in stretches of 
several miles at a time, it seems necessary, if any degree of 


Damage Wrought by a Storm in Northern Indiana. 


reliability is to be obtained, to again resort to a second set of 
poles for such a transmission cable. 

In a great many instances, conditions will be such that an 
additional pole line would be very far from a desideratum, 
even laying aside the fact that as a device for adding to the 
appearance of the right of way, it leaves much to be desired. 
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In view of what has been said relative to the shortcomings 
of the overhead construction, leading signal engineers are en- 
deavoring to devise a method of: underground construction 
which will assure complete control; and the absolute operation 
of signals at all times, and at a minimum of cost. 


The following is a description of an underground system 
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Sectional View of the Single Duct Formation; Other Formations May be Installed in the Same General Manner. 
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uninterrupted straight duct from one signal to the next is ob- 
tained. There would, of course, be a junction box at each sig- 
nal, for making lateral connections to the transformers and 
auxiliary apparatus there located. All of the sources of trouble 
to which aerial lines are subjected, such as lightning, wind, 
sleet storms, etc., are, as a result of such an installation, at 


Types of Single and 


Multiple Duct Formations, 


that has been suggested, and has been approved by an engineer 
of standing with one of the largest manufacturers of signal 
It consists, as is shown in the illustrations, of a 
subway constructed of vitrified clay conduits, laid in a trench 
Either single or multiple 


apparatus. 


excavated midway between tracks. 
conduits can be used, depending on the number of ducts de- 
sired. By the use of clay conduits, less concrete for mechani- 
cal protection is required, thus effecting considerable saving in 
cost of construction. 
and anyone familiar with conduit work knows how the cost 
increases if any number of manholes are necessary. 


The use of manholes is also eliminated 


Cable manufacturers say, and it has been demonstrated in 
actual work, that it is a simple matter to rod and draw a 
three conductor cable of moderate size into a clay duct 1,200 
feet in length. Under the supposition, therefore, that it is in- 
tended by the railroad to space their signal posts one mile apart, 
it would not be necessary to make more than four splices be- 
tween signals, and divided into equal distances, each splice 
would be 1,056 feet. 
referred to are drawn into the clay conduit, the ends are joined, 
and the joint is then encased with a split conduit. 


After the various lengths of cable above 
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once removed, and the maintenance charges are certain to be 
greatly reduced as compared with the earlier types of con- 
struction. 

Another very important feature in conneg¢tion with this type 
of installation, and one which should always be carefully con- 
sidered, is this: It may be desired at lone future time to 
withdraw the présent cable from the duct and substitute an- 
other. This can be easily done by simply severing at each 
splice. The condition of the copper and insulation would be as 
good as when first drawn in. 

In connection with what is known as the “solid” system, 
where the cables are laid in a wooden trough and encased 
with a tar or bituminous compound, or buried in a solid con- 
crete formation, it would be impossible, if so desired, to ever 
replace them, and entirely new lines would have to be con- 
structed. About the only asset that’ could accrue from the 
original cable would be a price per pound for the copper and 
lead as old junk, and it is doubtful if this would even pay 
for the labor of taking it out. 

The various arrangements of ducts illustrated are to be 
installed as shown in the cross sectional elevation of track, 
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Completed Cable Splice Ready for the Split Tile Covering. 
Posts. 


These are then bound around the outside with wire to hold 
in place, and then covered with concrete to the surface of the 
subgrade as are the regular ducts. A simple marker may be 
installed close to this joint to indicate its location. 

As can be readily seen, by this method the use of manholes 
is entirely eliminated and a continuous length of cable in an 


This Construction Eliminates the Necessity of Manholes Between Signal 
Some Round Bore Single and Square Multiple Formations. 


so that the top of the concrete protection of the conduit 
is level with the subgrade. 

In laying the single duct tile, all joints in the tile should 
be staggered both horizontally and vertically. In the case 
of multiple duct conduits, where complete concrete encase- 
ment is employed, a strip of burlap six inches wide, sat- 
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urated with hot asphaltum, is wrapped completely around 
the tile at the joints to prevent the entrance of concrete 
into the ducts. Where concrete is only installed above 
and below the conduit, the burlap at the joints is given a 
plaster coating about 3g inch thick of one to one cement 
mortar, or is saturated with hot asphaltum. 

Experience shows that a well mixed 1:4:8 concrete is of 


ample strength for the trench construction, and for the 


junction box a good 1:3:6 concrete will prove satisfactory. 
The thicknesses of concrete protection shown in the 
various arrangements of ducts are intended strictly for 
railroad use as described in this article, and are not in- 
tended to apply to work under city streets. 

The sectional view of the junction box shows only gen- 
eral features, and the method of supporting cables, etc., 
can be best worked out by the individual railroad plan- 
ning the installation. A satisfactory length of the junc- 
tion box is four and one-half feet. 

Vitrified clay is a cheaper form of glassware and therefore 
almost a perfect insulator. Conduits made of vitrified clay 


The McRoy Split Conduits Used Where Splices are Made in the 
Cables. 


afford a protection to the cables from any stray currents in the 
earth and are water and fire-proof. They give the best me- 
chanical protection and are always readily accessible at any 
point. 

It is believed that no better or more economical method can 
be devised for the transmission line of an alternating current 
signal system than described in this article. 

If it should be desired when planning a transmission system, 
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would for a six. Junction boxes, however, are recommended 
where the subway consists of two or more ducts, say every 
five or six hundred feet, to provide easy access to the cables, 
for installation of additional’ cables, and for making any 
changes subsequently desired. One of the accompanying illus- 
trations shows a concrete junction box, eliminating the neces- 


sity of iron covers, and which can be built for a minimum of 
cost. 


Massachusetts Highway Commission May Recommend 
Rate Reduction. 

A report on telephone conditions which is being prepared 
by the Massachusetts highway commission will recommend, 
as now drafted, a lowering of the telephone rates for the 
small users in limited districts; and a maximum charge in 
some districts reduced to a rate that shall be fair to the 
company and of benefit to the public. 


Elson Merger Bill Passed in Ohio Assembly. 

The Elson bill providing for the merging of competing 
telephone companies, was passed by the Ohio house of 
representatives Tuesday afternoon, March 8, after a debate 
which was marked by fierceness on both sides. The vote 
as tabulated by the clerk was 59 to 50, a narrow margin, 
as it required 5814 votes to pass the house. 

But the bill was not enacted as first drawn. An amend- 
ment by Representative Langdon gave the railway com- 
mission the power to authorize a merger, or in other words 
when two companies desire to merge they have to secure 
the permission of the railway commission first. Then, as 
another safeguard, the amendment gave the commission 
power to regulate rates when a merger has been authorized 
and completed. It was the Langdon amendment that 
caused the bill to pass, for without those safeguards the 
bill would have been defeated. 

An amendment offered by Representative Frank Wood 
providing that the railroad commission should have author- 
ity to regulate the issuing of stock and bonds in merger 
cases was defeated, leaving the bill giving competing 
telephone companies the power to consolidate with the 
permission of.the railway commission, which will fix rates 
to be charged in those cases. TELEPHONY’s correspondent 
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Sectional View of Concrete Junction Box. 


as above, to-add a number of ducts in same trench to take 
care of the telephone and telegraph wires, the plan would be 
entirely feasible, and the proportionate cost to each operating 
company be correspondingly less. The greater the number of 
ducts in a trench, the less cost per duct foot. as, for instance, 
it costs nearly as much to exc’ “ate for a two duct run as it 


Types of Duct Formations Used by Railroads. 


said Tuesday night, “It is generally conceded that the bill 
will pass the senate and will become a law. The friends 
of the Independent telephone movement .were powerless 
in the grasp of the powerful lobby backed by the Bell 
and a number of Independent companies which desired 
to consolidate with the monopoly.” 


Shop and Salesroom 


The Monarch Police and Mine Telephones. 
This telephone set. which is built especially for use in 


exposed positions, is said by the makers to withstand any 


amount of exposure, whether placed in mines or out of 


doors. 


is enclosed in a heavy cast iron box 


The apparatus 


Equipment of Monarch Mine Telephone Removed for Inspection. 


especially designed for rough usage. The parts are all 
fastened upon a mounting board which is in the nature 
of an inside casing. This board is fastened in place by 
a single screw and may be readily lifted out of the cast 
iron box by loosening the screw and taking hold’ of a 
handle placed on the lower front side for this purpose. 
While the arrangement of the apparatus is very compact, 
every part can be reached without trouble, the batteries 
being especially accessible. The set is made by the Mon- 
arch Tel. Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 


Quick Service on Switchboard Order. 

Another “telegraph fire switchboard” order has recently 
been filled by the Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Com- 
pany in record time. The size of the shipment does not 
always mean as much as the way it is handled to the buyer. 
How is this: The exchange of the City Telephone Com- 
pany of. Randolph, Iowa, was destroyed by fire and the 
company wired in for a new board. The order was received 
on a Tuesday at 10 A. M. The next train that could carry 
the express shipment back left at 9:45 A. M., the next morn- 
ing, Wednesday, and on this train the one hundred line 
switchboard, fully: wired and equipped was shipped. The 
promptness and completeness of Kellogg shipments is well 
known to the telephone trade and this shipment is a fair 
sample of the company’s co-operation, 


E. W. Jewett has disposed of his holdings in the Jewell 
Electrical Instrument Company, 334 N. Ashland avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill., of which he was president, to Messrs. R. R. and 
O. I. Simpson. This company has for some years manufac- 
tured electrical measuring instruments. The men now con- 
ducting the affairs are extending its present capacity to meet 
the increasing demand for its appliances. 
invited from telephone companies. 


ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY announces the appoint- 
ment, March 1, 1910, of Pierson, Roeding & Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle and Los Angeles, as sole Pacific Coast selling 
agent. 


-exide 


Correspondence’ is" 


Mr. George R. Murphy, now interested with Pierson, Roed- 
ing & Co., and who will represent this company in the sale 
of chloride accummulators and other E. S. B. products on the 
coast, has had ten years’ experience in various departments 
of the Battery Company’s organization and will devote him- 
self exclusively to the battery business, with offices at the 
Battery Company’s former address, Crocker Building, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

The Pacific Coast branches of construction, operating and 
inspection departments will be continued under the 
Battery Company’s own control, with offices at 590 Howard 
street, San Francisco. 

Pierson, Roeding & Co. wiil operate the exide battery depot 


at 590 Howard street, San Francisco, and will carry an ample 


stock to insure prompt shipments. 


And His First Name is George, Too. 

TELEPHONY is indebted to Mr. George A. Briggs, presi- 
deht of the Chicago Telephone Supply Company, of Elk- 
hart, Ind., for the accompanying picture, which, in the 
absence of Theodore Roosevelt, is reproduced without the 
risk of being accused of “nature faking.” 

The figure on the right, grasping. a 15-ounce fishing rod 
and a coil of half-inch rope, is Mr. Briggs himself. The 
figure on the left is a representation ef what is known 
in California as a jew fish. Mr. Briggs is. spending the 
winter at Venice, Cal., and while no sworn affidavits accom- 
panied the photograph, the inference to be drawn, of course, 
is that he captured this monster of the deep after a terrific 


Does This Listen Like a Fish? 


struggle which threatened the glossiness of the “shine” on his 


patent leather shoes. ; 

Certain jealous friends of Mr. Briggs, who have seen the 
photograph, have called attention to the fact that the ocean is 
too near by, and that the cotton batting on the waves, repre- 
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senting foam, is not properly distributed. However, we are 
willing to wait and accept Mr. Briggs’ verbal statement of the 
whole affair. In fact, we prefer to look him in the eye as 
he relates the story. 

If George says he caught the fish we will believe it, 
papier mache, ocean, cotton foam and all, for, like the father 
of his country, he “cannot tell a lie’—he did it with his little 
kodak. 


Recent Sales of Ericsson Switchboards. 

The L. M. Ericsson Telephone Manufacturing Company, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., reports recent switchboard sales as fol- 
lows: Anderson County Telephone Company, Garnett, Kas., 
460-line common battery board with power and storage plant 
equipment; Blair Telephone Company, Blair, Nebr., 520-line 
indicator jack, Type “E” board; Goldendale Telegraph & 
Telephone Company, Goldendale, Wash., 400-line indicator 
jack, type “B” board; Hurdland Telephone Company, Hurd- 
land Mo., 140-line Type “D” board; Citizens Telephone 
Company, Annona, Tex., 140-line Type “D” board. Several 
large orders have also been received recently from the 
gcvernment for special telephone and signaling equipment 
for use in the cavalry and signal service departments. The 
Ericsson company has been supplying the United States 
War Department with special instruments for telephone and 
telegraph service for a number of years, and the recent 
large contracts awarded it are excellent testimonials to the 
high grade of apparatus furnished by them. 

The continually increasing demand for the Ericsson steel 
telephones is almost taxing the capacity of their present facili- 

“ties to make shipments on time. | 
Basti etal ein eels 
A Well Packed Export Shipment. 

In the Daily Consular Trade Reports many articles are pub- 
lished censuring American manufacturers for the poor methods 
adopted when making export shipments. This brings out the 
fact that too little attention is paid to the importance of good 
packing of material for shipment to foreign countries. 

The Stromberg-Carlson Teelphone Manufacturing Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., since the development of its foreign business 
for mine telephones, which has. become a very important 
item in its business, shipments having been made within the 
past eight months to Australia, South America, Russia, South 
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This Shipment of Telephones for South Africa Will be 
Received in Good Condition. 


Africa, Germany, etc., is paying particular attention to the 
packing of foreign shipments, and the company has received 
a number of complimentary letters from customers in dis- 
tant Jands. As can be seen by the photograph reproduced here- 
with a shipment of telephones bound for South Africa, the 
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mine telephone sets are packed securely in a strongly con- 
structed box, the ends of which are bound with heavy wooden 
strips and then strapped with steel bands. This type of pack- 
ing makes damage to the telephones en route, practically im- 
possible, and the shipment is received by a much pleased cus- 
tomer in as good condition as it leaves the factory. 


The Kellogg Mine Telephones. 
The illustration shows the equipment arrangement of 
the mine telephone made by the Kellogg Switchboard & 


The Kellogg Mine Telephone, Showing Compact Arrangement of 
Apparatus, 


Supply Co., Chicago. On the outside of the outer doer 
which closes upon rubber jackets, is a folding writing 
shelf which can be pulled forward ‘into place without 
effort. A watch case receiver, in connection with a patent 
hook-switch, is used with this set, and all the interior 
parts are securely fastened in place as shown. 

The handle of the magneto generatof is conveniently 
placed so as not to interfere with the opening or closing 
of the door, or with the removal of the receiver from the 
hook. The equipment is entirely enclosed in an oak 
box, which can be easily remove from the iron casing 
and replaced with another set, or the old apparatus re- 
paired on the ground. 


Good Information for Rural Telephone Installers. 

Correct methods of installing bridging type telephones for 
rural service are shown in the simplest of all ways—by 
clear pictures—in price list No. 210, issued by the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company, Roches- 
ter, UN. ay: 

Connections are shown for grounded and metallic lines, 
The folder also shows 
a handy and carefully selected tool kit, a line of construc- 
tion material, and switchboards for rural service. Pictures 
and net prices are shown for each article. This information 
is gotten out in a form so convenient and useful that Mr. 
H. C. Slemin, the sales manager of the company, reports 
that it is frequently tacked up on the wall for reference. 

Probably everyone operating rural lines has seen this 
company’s fine little book, “How the Telephone Helps the 
Farmer.” Its readers, will be glad to know that next week 
the company will have ready for distribution two compan- 
ions for it, a 36-page construction material bulletin, and a 
32-page bulletin on the best way to build a rural telephone 
line. Probably applications will have to be made early to 
get a copy of the first edition, and as TELEPHONY learned 
of the plans by accident the advance information is given 
out now to enable its readers to send in their requests 
promptly. 

oa eee eee al 

The Doustepay-HmLt ELrctric Company, Pittsburg, Pa., 
manufacturers and dealers in electrical supplies, is sending 
out to its customers its new 800-page catalog. This catalog 
is a most comprehensive and up-to-date book, and will be 
of much value to electrical men. 


Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state- 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 


PERSONAL. 


La Oy COMMERFORD MARTIN, past president of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, was toastmaster at the recent 
annual dinner of the Institute in New York. 


PROF. ELIHU THOMSON, for his notable achievements in 
advancing electrical arts and science, was awarded the newly 
established Edison medal at the annual dinner of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

M. 1. BERGER, of the Vote-Berger Company, met with the 
stockholders of the newly organized Millville Farmers’ Telephone 
Company at their first annual meeting recently, held at Millville, 
Ia., and gave an interesting talk on ‘‘The Value of the Tele- 
phone.”’ 


C. E. STRATTON, for nine years manager of the Colorado Tele- 
phone Company for southern Colorado and northern New Mexico, 
with headquarters at Trinidad, Colo., has been made district 
manager of the Colorado Springs district, with headquarters at 
Colorado Springs. P. A. Holland, manager at Cripple Creek, has 
held Mr. Stratton’s former position. 


mR. F. MORRIS, for some time manager of the Colorado Tele- 
‘hone Company, with headquarters at Colorado Springs, has 
been transferred to the President’s office in Denver. 


CHARLES WEAVER, manager of the Mt. Morris, Ill. telephone 
exchange, has resigned and left for Sheridan, Wyoming, where 
he will install and manager a new telephone exchange. 


M. E. HALL, of Fargo, North Dakota, has been made manager 
of the Dickinson, N. D. telephone exchange of the North Dakota 
Independent Telephone Company. 

WILLIAM BROOKS will soon take the management of the 
Colusa County Telephone Company’s system which covers the en- 
tire county. He will be located at Colusa, California, 


I. C. FREET has been made assistant manager to W. EH. Bell, 
manager of the York County Independent Telephone’ Com- 
pany at York, Nebraska. This move was made necessary on ac- 
eount of the magnitude of the business. 

Cc. E. SMITH, manager of the Citizens’ Telephone Company’s 
exchange at Cadillac, Michigan, has been elected president of the 
Y. M. C. A. for the ensuing year. 


E. E. WESTERVELT, secretary of the Pioneer Telephone Com- 
pany at Oklahoma City, Okla., suffered an accident recently by 
fracturing his forearm while cranking his automobile. 


NEW COMPANIES. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—The Farmers’ Telephone Company, of 
Pocahontas, filed articles of incorporation with the secretary of 
state. The capital stock of the company is placed at $12,000, and 
the incorporators are H. M. Crockett, Jos. Ham, John R. Holt, 
J. A. Prevett and others. 

WILMINGTON, DEL.—Harry W. Davis, F. H. Shive, S. S. 
Roberson, of Wilmington, are the incorporators of the Hcuador 
Long Distance Telephone Company. The capital stock of the 
company is $1,000,000. 

WILMINGTON, DEL.—The Wilmington Automatic Telephone 
Company, with a capital stock of $1,000,000 has been incorpor- 


ated by W. T. Spring, F. J. Hensel and J. M. Lindsay, of Wil- 
mington. 
PETERSON, IA.—The Brooke Telephone Company, with a 


capital stock of $1,000 has been organized by Fred Plagman, C. 
W. Plagsman, John Keadt and E. J. Meyer. 

SIOUX CITY, IA.—With A. J. Westfall, as president, the Wood- 
bury County Telephone Company has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $100,000. The company has charge of the ex- 
change formerly owned by the Sargents Bluff Telephone Company, 
and a new exchange is being built at Salix, Ia. It is possible that 
other county exchanges will be opened up throughout the year. 
The headquarters of the company are in Sioux City. 


EASTON, ILL.—Articles of incorporation have been filed by - 


the Easton Switchboard Company. William Walters, Thompson 
DeFue, J. S. McKinley and Edward Furrer are the incorporators. 

MAPLETON, ILL.—A new telephone company recently incor- 
porated is the Mapleton Telephone Company, incorporated by 
Alva Scott, Grant Powell and Albert D. Maple. Joseph W. Maple, 
of Peoria, is attorney. 

BETH EDEN, MISS. (Winston Co.)—The Gentry Telephone 
Company, organized by J. A. Gentry, J. H. Croft and others, has 
a capital stock of $5,000, and lines will be constructed and oper- 
ated within the county. 

BUTTE, MONT.—The Intermountain Construction Company, of 
Butte, with T. S. Lane and H. R. Brown, of Butte, and I. oO. 
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Evans, of Salt Lake City, Utah, as incorporators has been incor- 
porated. The capital stock of the company is $100,000. 


EAST GRAND FORKS, MINN.—The Red River Telephone Com- 
pany is the name of a new telephone company recently organized. 


_W. H. Portens is secretary-treasurer. 


HOKAH, MINN.—The People’s Telephone Exchange Company 
is the name of a new telephone company ‘incorporated with a 
capital stock of $10,000. John Schild, of Mound Prairie, is presi- 
dent of the company; George Flannery, Brownsville, secretary; 
G. R. Reay, Hokah, treasurer. 


LEWISTON, ME.—The Leeds Telephone Association was or- 


ganized at Lewiston, with a capital stock of $10,000. The officers 
are: President, A. L. Thomas; treasurer, F. H. Herrick, both of 
Leeds, Me. A system will be constructed and operated in Leeds, 
Me. 


KEYSTONE, NEB.—The Northern Telephone Company has been 
incorporated by O. F. Chesebro, C. HE. Phillips, H. H. Garrett, 
and James McArthur. The company has a capital stock of $1,400, 
and lines will be operated in Keystone, near Ogalalla, Neb., Keith 
county. {> 


ADDISON, N. Y.—The Addison Home Telephone Company has 
been organized to operate in Steuben county. The directors in- 
clude V. A. Manley, of Addison; G? B.\Stephens and H. F. Flint, 
of Clifton Springs. 


ANGELICA, N. Y.—The HuterpriagProimuene Company is the 
name of a new telephone company recently incorporated. The 
company is capitalized at $4,000 and the incorporators are C. T. 
Ohlinger, L. B. Chaffee, H. F. White, and others. 3 


CLEGHORN, N. C.—The Cleghorn Southern Telephone Com- 
pany is the name of a new telephone company recently organized 
at this place. S. S. Settlemeyer, J. W. Braley, Matt. Saner and 
Charles Specht, 


WILKESBORO, N. C.—The Lewis Fork Telephone Company is 
the name of a new telephone company recently organized. A 
system will he constructed in the territory between North Wilks- 
boro and Stony Fork. A. P. Hall is president; C. R. Triptell, 
vice-president; H. W. Foster, secretary and treasurer. 


LARSON, N. D. (Ward Co.)—The Farmers’ Co-operative Tele- 
phone Company is the name of a new telephone company incor- 
porated recently, by R. C. Kleinschmidt, G. Bjorkman, A, B. Peter- 
son, Paul E. Pasche and E. R. Domeese, all of Larson. The com- 
pany has a capitalization of $30,000. 


TURTLE LODGE, N. D. (McLean Co.)—The Farmers’ Tele- 
phone Association has been incorporated by J. E. Heck, J. B. 
Sellon, J. E. McAdoo, of Turtle Lodge, and Gullick Jaastad, of 
Wiprud, and N. C. Bygaard, of Underwood. The company has a 
capital stock of $25,000, and will operate ithe throughout McLean 
county. 


SYLVANIA, OHIO.—The Peoples’ Telephone Company, with 
John J. Jones, H. Maher and C. D. Calvin, and a capital stock of 
$10,000, has been incorporated. 


HOYT, OKLA.—B. M. Gates, T. A. Ponder, of Hoyt; J. A. Hill 
and J. T. Killebrew, of Enterprise, and S. J. Barton, of Brooken, 
Okla., are the incorporators of the Hoyt Telephone ce 
The company is capitalized at $2,000. 


HARRISBURG, PA.—The Irish Valley and Seven Points Tele- 
phone Company is the name of a new telephone company incor- 
porated in Pennsylvania. N. F. Robb, Federal Square, Harris- 
burg, is attorney, Tobias Dunkelberger, Paxinos, Pa., R. F. D. No. 
7, treasurer. 
about half has been paid in. 


BADGER, S. D.—The Badger Mutual relépneee Company, in- 
corporated by F. M. Wolf, of Hetland, O. J. Oleson, Hetland; C. 
P. Swift, Badger; P. O, Nelson, Hetland, andi Cx. Kirkland, 
Norden, has a capital stock of $20,000. Lines will be constructed 
and operated throughout Kingsbury county. 


CANTON, N. C.—The Canton Electric and Telephone Company 
has been granted a charter to operate a telephone system in 


Canton. The company has an authorized capital stock of $100,000, 
and the incorporators are G. H. Henson, J. N. Mease and R. H. 
Sorrells. 


DE SMBT, S. D.—The Spirit Lake Telephone Company, with a 
capital stock of $10,000, has been incorporated by J. L. Van Hook, 
O. U. Ahlers, John Hendricks, Jos, Cronkhite, F. H. Poppen, F. 
S. Meyers, R. J. Armstrong. 

SALEM, S. D. (McCook Co.)—August Brinker, J. B. Schmidt 
and J. Ww. Greenough are the incorporators of the Sun Prairie 
Telephone Company. 


The company is capitalized at $5,000, of which — 


-* 
. 


March 12, 1910 


FINANCIAL. 


MASON CITY, ILL.—The Mason City Telephone Company has 
declared and paid an annual dividend of 10 per cent. 


PONTIAC, ILL.—The Automatic Home Telephone Company has 
increased its capital stock from $200,000 to $310,000. 


DENTON, MD.—The stockholders of the Farmers’ and Mer- 
ehants’ Telephone Company, of Caroline county, have voted to in- 
erease the capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 


JACKSON, MISS.—Reports received by the railroad commission 
from Meridian and Hattiesburg Home Telephone Companies, in- 
dicate that there was a balance to the good during the last quar- 
ter of 1909. The Hattiesburg Home Telephone Company reports re- 
ceipts amounting to $3,591.50, operating expenses to $2,002.21, and 
other expenses amounting to $1,409.61, leaving a balance of $179.60, 
compared with $38.14 for the same quarter in 1908. The Meridian 
Company showed receipts amounting to $7,414.21 for the three 
months, operating expenses of $3,661.82. and other expenses of 
$3,340.98, leaving a net revenue account of $320.84, compared with 
$1,032.52 for the 1908 December quarter. 


WOODVILLE, OHIO.—Stockholders of the LeMoyne Telephone 
Company will meet for the purpose of considering the increase 
of its capital stock. It is probable that the increase will be 
made from $10,000 to $25,000. 


VERDON, 8S. D.—A dividend of 15 per cent was declared by the 
Farmers’ & Merchants’ Telephone Company. 


HICKMAN, TENN.—An amendment was filed to the charter of 
the Hickman Telephone Company, increasing the capital stock by 
$500. 

APPLETON, WIS.—Amended articles of incorporation have 
been received from the Secretary of State, which show that the 


capital stock of the Appleton Creek Farmers’ Telephone has been 
increased to $10,000. 


FRANCHISES. 


PRESCOTT, WIS.—Geo. S. Hollister and G. BE. Hollister, for 
the Prescott Telephcne Company has been granted a franchise 
to construct and operate a telephone system in Prescott, 


CONSTRUCTION. 


CORNETTSVILLE, KY.—The Perry County ‘Telephone Com- 
pany has begun construction of lines from Cornettsville to Line 
Fork Creek, where connections will be made with the Harlan 
Home Telephone Company’s lines. The capital stock of this 
company was recently increased from $2,000 to $3,000. Plans for 
other construction have not as yet been fully developed, al- 
though considerably more will be done. 


DEMOCRAT, KY.—The Upper Rockhouse and Beaver Creek 


‘Telephone Company is securing rights-of-way for the extension 


of its lines from Puncheon to Hindman, touching Carr’s Fork. 
Here long distances connections will be made. wr. T. A. Cook 
is manager of this company. 


ROXTON, TEX.—The Roxton Telephone Company is making 
plans for the extension of toll lines to several towns near this 
place, in order to make connections with long distance lines. 


ELECTIONS. 


TAMPA, FLA.—The annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Peninsular Telephone Company was held a short time ago and all 
the officers and directors were re-elected. The officers are W. G. 


-Brorein, president and general manager; Jacob Hauss, vice-presi- 


dent; R. H. Goeke, secretary; and Geo. K. Detwiler, treasurer. 


MILLVILLE, IA.—The first annual meeting of the Millville 
Farmers’ Telephone Company was held recently, and as a result 
of the election held, George Friedman was elected president; Wm. 
Welsh, vice-president; J. A. Smith, secretary-treasurer; and di- 
rectors, the above, with John Becker, John Livingston and Nich- 
Olas Schaul. The Millville Farmers’ Telephone Company is one 
which was organized several months ago for the consolidating of 
the six rural telephone companies in the vicinity of Millville. 


GOODING, IDAHO.—Ex-Governor Gooding, F. R. Gooding, John 
Thomas, A. J. McKenzie, L. G. Taylor, I. C. Brubacher, Dr. A. A. 
Higgs and A. R. Thompson were elected directors of the Southern 
Idaho Independent Telephone Company for the ensuing year. 


CHANDLERVILLE, ILL.—Officers were elected as follows at 
the annual meeting of the Farmers’Telephone Company, which 
operates lines between Oakford and Chandlerville: President, 
John C. Shaad; secretary-treasurer, William Lynn; trustees, Ed. 
Dick, Robert Lynn and B. R. Sutton. It is understood that the 
company will take up considerable construction work in the way 
of improvements to lines, etc. 


FAIRBURY, ILlL.—Ray Blasdell was elected president of the 
Fairbury Telephone Company at the annual meeting. Other of- 
ficers were elected as follows: Vice-president, E. A. Agard; sec- 
retary-treasurer, A. F., Mette; directors, R. Blasdell, E. A. Agard, 
A. F. Mette and Ami Lewis. 


LAWRENCEVILLE, ILL.—The following directors were named 
at the annual meeting of the Farmers’Mutual Telephone Com- 
Pany: C. H. Rosborough, W. W. Perkins and Carl McCleave. 


TAYLORVILLE, ILL.—Old officers were re-elected as follows 
by the Christian County Telephone Company at the annual meet- 
ing held a short time ago. President, Warren Penwell, of Pana; 
vice-president, L. D. Hewitt, Taylorville; secretary, Frank N. 
Brewer, Taylorville; treasurer, C. M. Parker, Taylorville; direc- 
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tors, the above with J. S. Eaton, D. W. Johnson, W. B. McBride 
and G. W. Milligan, of Edinburg. 


CARLTON, KANS.—The stockholders of the Carlton Telephone 
Company held their annual meeting for the purpose of electing 
officers and as a result of the election, J. A. Patterson was 
elected president; H. H. Logan, secretary; John Mitchell, 
treasurer. 


SABETHA, KANS.—The board of directors of the Sabetha 
Mutual Telephone Company met and elected the following officers: 
John Zug, president; G. Dandlicker, vice-president; F. N. Hol- 
lister, secretary; A. B. Laaning, treasurer. 


SHARON, KANS.—The Barber County Telephone Company 
elected E. S. Rule president; W. F. Burns, of Hazelton, vice- 
president; F. J. Warren, Sharon, secretary-treasurer. 


ST. JAMES, MINN.—J. K. Sonnesyn was elected president of 
the St. James Telephone Company; C. J. Swendsen, 1st vice- 
president; C. E. Fuller, 2nd vice-president; Thos. Tonnesson, sec- 
retary; P. N. Sterrie, treasurer, and Albert Johnson and E. H. 
Torkelson, directors. 


KARLIN, MO.—The annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Warren Telephone Company was held in this place recently. 
After the regular business was transacted an election was held 
and D. W. Grable was chosen president; Chas. Squier, vice- 
president; Evert Hendrickson, treasurer, and Hlmer Oldfield, sec 
retary. 

PLATTSMOUTH, NEB.—The annual meeting of the Platts- 
mouth Telephone Company was held recently and directors were 
elected as follows: C. C. Parmele, T. E. Parmele, T. H. Pollock, 
Dr. J. M. Neeley, Edwin Jeary; John W. Reasoner; H. F. Swan- 
back, Peter Eveland, M. H. Pollard, C. H. Pollard, and Jacob 
Treitsch, Officers are T. E. Parmele, president; C. C. Parmele, 
vice-president; J. N. Wise, secretary, and T. H. Pollock, treasurer 
and general manager. 


POTSDAM, N. Y.—The following directors were elected by the 
stockholders of the Adirondack Home Telephone Company held 
in Malone: N. M. Marshall, C. W. Breed, E. N. Perkins, J. R. 
Weston, R. L. Sisson, S. D. Benjamin, D. S. Olmstead, John Birs, 
W. Mahley, I. R. Coughtry, T. M. Brush, H. Hendrickson, I. H. 
Griswold, E..M. Woodward and G. H. Rymore. 


HEATON, N. D.—J. L. Hambleton was elected president of the 
Heaton-Southern Telephone Company recently.. Other officers 
are: John C. Hagen, vice-president; F. C. Nichols, secretary; D. 
Z. Beitz, treasurer, and John Watz, director for three years. The 
increase of business necessitates the running of more wires into 
the central office, which will be done soon. 


VERNDON, S. D.—The Farmers’ and Merchants’ Telephone 
Company held its annual meeting recently and elected the follow- 
ing directors: C. Hopfner, R. C. Kimmel, H. Erdman, A. Erdman, 
J. C. Borwell. <A dividend of 15 per cent was declared on the 
stock. 


EDGARD, WIS.—The Edgar Local Telephone Company, at its 
last annual meeting, elected C. C. Barrett president; Fred Lutz, 
vice-president; A. J. Cherney, secretary; Wm. Seim, treasurer 
W. H. Smale was chosen superintendent. 


MARATHON, WIS.—The Marathon County Telephone Company, 
at its annual meeting, elected the following officers: F. P. Stone, 
president; M. F. La Due, vice-president; C. S. Gilbert, secretary; 
A. L. Kreutzer, treasurer. F. F. Chesak and J. G. Lang are di- 
rectors, and W. H. Smale general manager. 


SPRING GREEN, WIS.—The West Spring Green Telephone 
Company held its annual meeting a short time ago and elected 
Charles Shrive, president; David Jones, treasurer; Geo. H. Peck, 
secretary, and William Seiders, director. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MAMMOTH SPRINGS, ARK.—The lines of the South Fork 
Telephone Company, which includes lines to Hardy, South Fork, 
and Morristown, have been purchased by the Hynson Brothers’ 
Telephone Company. This purchase adds about 75 miles of line 
to the Hynson Brothers’ system. 


BELLEVILLE, KANS.—The Farmers’ Telephone Company com- 
pleted its lines into the city and operation was commenced about 
the 1st of March. A new up-to-date switchboard has been in- 
stalled in the central exchange, and the exchange has been 
equipped with all modern and necessary equipment to insure the 
best service, as well as for the comfort of the operators and em- 
ployes of the company. Jonathan Taylor, president of the 
company, is putting forth all his efforts to make the telephone 
business in his section a good one and to give only first-class 
service to his subscribers. 


SILVER LAKE, ORE.—The Farmer’s Telephone Company and 
the Independent Telephone Company of Summer Lake have made 
connections with the Moss Telephone Company at Paisley. 


ELDORADO, TEXAS.—A. P. Bailey of Ozona, Texas, has pur- 
chased the telephone exchange at El Dorado from B. E. Earle. 
The consideration was $9,000. The new owner will make import- 
ant extensions and improvements. 


SPOKANE, WASH.—Reports have been made to the effect 
that the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company has raised the 
rates of users of four-party line service from $1.50 to $2.50 per 
month. This is done, it is said, in order to raise funds for the 
purpose ~t carrying on additional construction. 


CHEYENNE, WYO.—The Union Pacific Railroad Company is 


preparing to install a telephone dispatching system between Lar- 
amie and Sidney, with headquarters at Cheyenne. 


In the Rural Line Districts - 


The chief operator of the Independent Telephone company, 
speaking for forty-eight line operators, desires to thank pub- 
licly a long list of generous donors of many beautiful, useful 
and luscious gifts to their several ‘phone numbers. A furniture 
van would be strained to haul away the great stacks of costly 
and approximately fitting presents presented to the faithful and 
always good-natured and accommodating young ladies who an- 
swer the calls of impatient and ungenerous patrons. These 


maake up for a whole year of discourtesy and injudicious petty 


sarcasm, by dispatching pretty trinkets such as delight feminine 
hearts and look nice when pinned on in 
(Kansas) Eagle. 

Extensive improvements are being made at the telephone 
plant, including an up-to-date switchboard. It is expected to 
be one of the best equipped offices of its size in this part of 
the state when the improvements are completed.—Salisbury Cor- 
respondence Webb City (Mo.) Register. 

Seth Myers was over to Lebanon last Saturday looking after 
the Exchange telephone line-—Smith Center (Kansas) Journal. 

The Telephone Company had orders for seventeen new phones 
first of the week, The company has made a ruling that resi- 
dence phones in the outlying districts of the city must be paid 
for three months in advance.—Lindsburg (Kansas) News. 

The Beaver Telephone company have been hung up with their 
construction work for the past three weeks on account of the 
severe cold weather.—Beaver (Okla.) Journal. 

Warren Rowton, of Mena, who owns the telephone line be- 
tween Mena and Woinble, is building a line from Mount Ida 
through Silver, Crystal Springs, Bear City, Cedar Glades and 
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front.—Wichita. 


Buckville and from there to Hot Springs. When the line is 
completed Mena will have direct telephone connection with Hot 
Springs and Little Rock—Mena Letter in Little Rock (Ark.) 
Gazette. 

A goodly number of rural telephone lines are also being — 
run out of Cuero and they are highly useful to the farmers in 
keeping up with the markets, getting doctors, ordering goods, 
etce.—Cuero (Texas) Star. 

A petition is in circulation asking the Pioneer Telephone 
Company to put in a new switchboard here. The one in use 
is not up to the requirements of the town.—_Waukomis (Okla.) 
Hornet. 

There has been an Independent telephone line put in as far 
north as Figure 2 ranch, 35 miles, which connects with the 
central office of this place. This will be extended as far north 
as the New Mexico lines within a short time—Van Horn Cor- 
respondence in El Paso (Texas) Herald. 

An effort will be made to collect about $200 by popular sub- 
scription to be used for building FP eisclors exchange building. 
This is something that is badly néeded and Operator Green is 
confident that the amount can be; raised—Jet (Okla.) Visitor. 

Mr. A. W. Wood of Jefferson, arrived in the city Thursday 
to take the management of the West Texas Telephone Co., at 
this place. Mr. Wood is a capable and agreeable man and will 
no doubt meet with splendid success at the first few months 
of his work here.—Ballinger (Texas) Ledger. 

Mr. Coghill, the principal lineman for the Telephone Com- 
pany, was quite sick the first of last week, but is able to be 
at work again—Hays City (Kansas) Republican. 
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The Cartoonist’s Idea of Mr. Addison’s Troubles Caused by His Operators Leaving to Be Married. 


Hiram Addison is having a hard time at the Telephone Cen- 
tral, for every time he gets a real sweet girl as operator, in a 
very short time she seems to find some real sweet fellow and 
gets engaged and then goes home to get ready for housekeeping. 


He has lost two lately and has to attend to the switchboard 
himself. Maybe this local may get him half a hundred applica- 
tions from young ladies who would like to try their luck— 
Hays (Kan.) Free Press. 
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A Telephone Financial House. 
Europe has several strong banks which specialize in the 
The Electrical World in a recent edi- 


torial mentioned the establishment of a large new institu- 


electrical industries. 


tion of this class at Zurich, while others are catrying on 
extensive operations from Berlin and Brussels. To quote 
from the comment of the journal mentioned, “They are 
the promotion of electrical 


specialized syndicates for 


projects, and intended to aid in the systematic develop~ 


.ment of electrical interests on a large scale.” 


In America the affiliation of financial houses with manu- 
facturing enterprises is familiar—as are also the limita- 
tions of this type of combination of forces. 

There has been talk for some years of the need of 
establishing a strong financial house for Independent tele- 
phone development. The industry has the stability, earn- 
ing power and the capacity of expansion, which are among 
the fundamental requirements for success of a financial 
house. Men with both banking and telephone experience 
have been among the foremost advocates of such a pro- 
ject, as, for example, Mr. E. H. Moulton, whose success 
in both fields is so well known. 

Of late the discussion of this topic has fallen away. It 
is a matter of such pre-eminent importance that it should 
be revived—and intelligently agitated—with a view to get- 
ting results. 


i Lae eee 
Telephony’s 1910 Directory. 

On March ist TELEPHONY’s 1910 Directory cf the Tele- 
phone Industry- was issued. Since that date we have been 
in receipt of letters from all over the country commending the 
work which so thoroughly shows the strength of the Inde- 
pendent telephone movement. The Directory comprises more 
than six hundred pages and gives detailed information about 
the operating telephone companies in the United States, Can- 
ada and Mexico. Complete information concerning the tele- 
phone and allied manufacturers, jobbers, dealers, etc., is given, 
as well as much practical information for telephone men, in- 
cluding tables, statistics, measurements, rules, etc. 

The showing made by Independent operating telephone com- 
panies in this new Directory is remarkable, there being over 
17,000 separate companies reported, with an aggregate of over 
4,000,000 telephones. 


ent) is considerably over 20,000, while the total of Bell ex- 


The number of exchanges (Independ- 


changes is less than 5,000, showing that there are more than 
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15,000 places in the United States where the people enjoy 
Independent telephone service exclusively. The compilation 
of this book required the services of fifteen people for a period 
of five months, and it contains more than 3,000,000 ems of 
composition. The Directory is in its fifteenth year and is the 


most complete telephone manual ever issued. 


The Sprouting of a Genius. 

Grandfather’s watch was the supreme mechanical mys- 
tery to the youth of twenty years ago—today Young 
America tinkers the telephone. The farmer’s boy who 
takes the transmitter apart, and tries to flash the “pow- 
der” on a rock, is gaining his first experience in the dis- 
appointments which pursue the telephone industry. 

But the modern boy is becoming posted. The story of 
the old acoustic telephone inspired Willie Crummer, a 
flourteen-year-old of Fort Dodge, Iowa, a few days ago. 
We wired a tin can to a long-distance line, and finding it 
“dead” left it on the ground, still connected, whereupon 
the line “went dead” also. 

We have heard of an Armenian candy dealer who was 
After the diaphragm 
switchboard 


mildly disciplined for nonpayment. 
of his receiver had been removed, and the 
jack marked, the operator still received calls, and on 
establishing connections heard animated, though to them 
showed the 
receiver to be re-equipped with a home-made diaphragm 


unintelligible, conversations. Investigation 


cut from a tin can. So Willie, in choosing a tomato can 
for his initial experiment; may after all have started along 
practical lines, and become in time a man of note in the 
telephone business. If he continues as he begun, linemen 


will be his voluntary instructors—if they can catch him. 


a aan 


Telephonic Sybaritim. 

We are compelled to pause, sometimes, in our weekly 
devotion to the expansion of telephony, and wonder if it 
We 


often see statements that the telephone is a great mod- 


will be an unmixed blessing to the human race. 


ern boon, that is coupled with rural free delivery, the in- 
and the But the 


doctrine of evolution teaches that parts of the body which 


terurban trolley, high-speed elevator. 


are not used through many successive generations grad- 
Fish in 
the Mammoth Cave have eyes, but they exist only as a 


ually wane, waste away, and become obsolete. 


matter of form, and the poor creatures have to feel for 
their victuals or grow hungry. This is an example of the 
Perhaps we shall 
the humble 
He in 


time emerges from the pool of his nativity to live the 


influence of a restricted environment. 


find the better analogy which we seek in 


pollywog, friend of our barefoot schoolboy days. 
broader life of an amplubious frog. But his tail drops 
of, and henceforth his swimming is an ungraceful, jerky 
exertion. The great question is, with all this growth in 
the number of steam railways, rapid transit lines, sub- 
ways, elevators, automobiles, and telephones, are we go- 
ing to breed a legless race? 

When it rains the son of the modern farmer tells Dad 


to send over the hired man with the machine—thus losing 
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‘to every call. 
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his exercise, and limiting his chances to grow a sturdy 
body that will help him to go to the city and become 
a captain of industry. Then, if he goes to college he is 
exposed to a new danger. The University of Pennsylvania 
is setting a bad precedent by equipping its dormitories — 
with “an up-to-date telephone system—a telephone in every | 


o 


room.” What is to become of its amateur status in athlet- 


We should 
be sorry to have the hundred-yard dash or even the un- 
gainly pole vault superseded by tiddlediwinks as the price 
of telephone expansion. 


ics if the students lose the use of their legs? 


But, serious as this condition seems, one of the greatest 
dangers we find results from the spread of this new phase 
Last week a train was 
stalled between Lewiston and Grangeville, Idaho. 


of the industry, railway telephony. 
Con-. 
ductor Harry Morris made a piteous plaint because “com- 
pelled to walk back three miles to where a telephone line 
leaves the grade at the loo 
portable telephone kit, to Se with the dispatcher’s 
office in Lewiston and get jan engine sent from Grange- 
ville to pull the disabled train dt 

Will the traveler of 2500 A. D. be automatically wheeled 


into his. train, seated, and drop his fare into the box, as 


tunnel, carrying a heavy 


the conductor in the front end seat rings a bell and com- 
mands “dropanickleplease?” 


Telephone Girls Are Truthful, 

At Bartlesville, Oklahoma, the Pioneer Telephone Company 
sued James Gray for tolls on sixty-four mid-night calls, regis- 
tered by the long distance operator, amounting to $36.15. 
When asked to pay he decided they must have been put in by 
itinerant theatrical people and refused to pay, but nine tele- 
phone girls said on the witness stand that he put his “O. K.” 
They know because they were acquainted with 
his voice. 

The Justice of the Peace, who decided the case, filed a 
written opinion which is worth quoting. He said in part: 

“One doing business with a telephone company from his 
home station does so under the rules of the company, and 
cannot when sued for tolls “O. K.’d” by him interpose the 
statute of frauds as a defense. 

“The term ‘O. K.’ in telephone service is technical, and 
means charge to subscriber’s telephone or subscriber’s account. 

“Where a subscriber directs the operator to charge a call to 
him this is an original obligation and not a suretyship, and 
this is so no matter who is the beneficiary. 

“The telephone girl acts as a mere machine in such a case. 
She registers the call at the time of the call; she enters the 
name of the person upon the ticket, who says “It is all right, 
charge to my telephone;” she does this at the very moment the 
words are said; the act of making the ticket is spontaneous 
with the call; it is part of the Res Gesta. There is no time 
to invent a false ticket, neither is there any motive to do so. 
It is easier to record the truth than a falsehood. It takes 
some trouble and time to invent a falsehood.” 

“We are irresistibly led to conclude that, of the . 

“Nine girls who testify 
Not one girl tells a lie.” 


Chicago Ready to Build 


Judge Kohlsaat of the United States District Court Issues an Order Approving Contract Which Insures an 
Independent Telephone System for Chicago 


Judge Kohlsaat on Wednesday, March 16th, approved the 
contract between Charles G. Dawes, J. B. Forgan and E. A. 
Potter, as receivers of the Illinois Tunnel Company, and 
Joseph Harris for the construction of an Independent tele- 
phone system in Chicago. The contract provides in substance 
for the complete installation of 20,000 main line telephones 
to be in operation with bona fide subscribers on or before 
June 1, 1911, and thereafter for such further installation as 
the public will require, there being no limitation on the maxi- 


mum number to be installed. 


This marks the conclusion of the most difficult, and at times 
apparently hopeless, contest in the development of an Inde- 
pendent telephone system which has ever occurred in this 
country, and is a direct result of a remarkable extemporaneous 
speech, in reply to an address of welcome made by Dr. W. A. 
Evans, representing Mayor Busse, at the convention of the 
National Independent Telephone Association, held in Chicago, 
December, 1908. While Dr. Evans was speaking, H. D. Critch- 
field was asked to respond because of the absence of the gen- 
tleman regularly assigned to that duty. In response to their 
words of sympathy with the cause of Independent telephony, 
Mr. Critchfield said in part: 


one million three hundred thousand Independent telephone 


“You are depriving more than 


subscribers within five hundred miles of Chicago, more than 
there are Bell subscribers in the same territory, from doing 
business with you. And sooner or later you will find that this 


is a mistake.” 


This attracted the attention of the newspapers and, through 
them, the members of the city council, who requested repre- 
sentatives of the Independent movement to appear before 
them. Thus began the contest to prevent the sale of the [lli- 
nois Tunnel Company’s telephone rights to the Chicago Tele- 
phone Company (Bell). This fight was directed and largely 
made by Mr. Critchfield, with the result that in June, 1909, 
the council postponed action for two years, thus affording time 
to install a telephone system which the contract above re- 
ferred to provides for. 


Mr. Harris made the following statement to TELEPHONY to- 
day: “We will install a complete new automatic telephone 
plant of the latest and most approved type of apparatus manu- 
factured by the Automatic Electric Company of this city with 
20,000 main line telephones, to be in operation by June 1, 1911, 
and as many more telephones thereafter as the public re- 
quires. The hard and fast requirement of 20,000 telephones 
within the time fixed is made to conform to the conditions 
of the ordinance under which the plant will be installed. The 
apparatus furnished will be of the type which is now in serv- 
ice in approximately one hundred cities and towns in the 
United States as well as Canada, and is being installed in 
Havana, Cuba, Honolulu, and elsewhere. 
solutely secret. 


“With the first 


The service is ab- 


installation comprehensive long-distance 
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connections will be made, giving connections to Chicago busi- 
ness houses with more than 1,300,000 Independent telephones 
within five hundred miles of Chicago. These embrace fully 
one-half of all the business telephones of both Independent 
and Bell lines within that territory. 

“The contracts have been duly executed, all final details 
are arranged and construction work will begin immediately. 
* “Ordinarily, this would seem like a large undertaking within 
the time fixed for the first installation to be completed, but 
owing to the fact that approximately 70 miles of tunnels, 
covering practically all the business district, connecting with 
the Stock Yards and outlying manufacturing centers, are open; 
that a vast amount of cable is now in the tunnels in good 
condition which will be available for new installation, and that 
most of the large buildings in the downtown district are wired 
for this system, there is a comparatively small amount of work 
to do and the contract provisions can easily be met. 

“The opening of this field will mean a great deal to the 
Independent telephone interests of the country.” 

The credit for giving Chicago an Independent telephone 
system and connection with more than a million and a half 
Independent telephone users in the contiguous territory is 
due to the untiring efforts of Mr. H. D. Critchfield, who has 
For three 
years he has devoted a great part of his time to this work 


labored unceasingly to bring about this result. 


and in the face of many obstacles has fought the good fight 
to a successful conclusion. 

The other men interested deserve their share of credit, but 
without Mr. Critchfield’s guidance and work it is doubtful 
if Chicago would have an Independent telephone system for 
many years. 


No Regulation for Kentucky. 


The Kentucky legislature has killed the bill providing 
for the creation of a State Telephone Commission, 

Senator Newcomb tried to have his bill brought up for 
consideration several times, and it was finally disposed 
of March 11, when his effort to call it out of the hands 
of the Rules Committee, which had charge of all bills, 
owing to the short time remaining for the legislature to 


a 


work, failed by a vote of 29 to 7. 


Errors in. Wireless Telephone Press Reports. 

Among the press reports sent out booming a system 
of a certain wireless telephone company, which have been 
scattered over the country, evidentally as an aid in a stock 
selling campaign, is a statement that the United Fruit 
Company, New York City, had equipped its fleet of steam- 
ers for wireless telephony. Upon inquiry of the company 
as to its opinion of the device, a representative of TELEPH- 
ONY was informed that none of its steamers have wireless 


telephone equipment. 


Wood Preservation by the Superficial Method 


By H. H. Gerhard 


As history teaches us that wood preservation was consid- 
ered as early as 400 years before Christ, there is much that 
might be discussed, because there are many theories that 
have been brought before the public on the question of tim- 
ber preservation. 


This article, however, is written in an en- 


Dipping Pole Butts—Pole Yards of the Valentine Clark Company. 


deavor to direct attention to the benefits derived from using 
the superficial method. 

It is generally conceded nowadays that most rot is caused 
by bacteria, or fungi, entering the timber from the outside; 
therefore, one of the first things to consider is protecting the 
outside. . 

The question then arises, “How deep a penetration is neces- 
sary to preserve wood from rot or decay?” Some users of 
timber consider penetration almost exclusively and are gov- 
erned by the appearance of the timber or the depth of the 
treatment. At the same time they do not consider the fact 
that kerosene oil mixed with lampblack will show a liberal 


‘the sap or moisture, or without the addition of pressure. 


Brush Treatment of Butts—A Common Method of Applying 
Superficial Preservative. 


penetration. Hence, it is opportune to direct attention to 
other factors than simply the penetration. 

Many think that a superficial treatment means simply a 
scant or light brush treatment. It is recommended that a 
superficial treatment should consist in allowing the timber 


to absorb as much oil as it will take up without extracting 
It 
is recommended that only seasoned or partially seasoned tim- 
ber should be treated. It should have enough seasoning to 
allow ample penetration, all according to the character of the 
timber, whether the penetration be one-eighth of an inch or 
two inches. Under no circumstances should green or freshly 
cut timber be treated, regardless of the method applied, with- 
out first having some seasoning, whether it be artificial or by 
nature. 

Another factor that should be considered is to obtain a prod- 
uct or substance which does not close the pores, because it 
is infrequent that timber, such as ties or poles, is absolutely 
free from dampness. If the substances applied to the timber, 
regardless of the method, are of such a nature that they will 


Wood Statue of Diana of Ephesus, Preserved Since 400 B. C. by 
Superficial Treatment with Antiseptic Oils. 


close the pores, thereby sealing dampness in the timber, this 
dampness will begin to ferment and cause what is known as 
“dry rot.” The substance should be one that is a germicide, 
and allows moisture to. penetrate the timber through the 
treated portion, whether it be a thin film or a layer an inch 
deep. | 
History proves that after 3,000 years of perfect preservation, 
Pettigrew extracted the preservative from the heart of an 
Egyptian mummy and putrification set in immediately. The 
experiment proved that it was the abiding presence of the 
antiseptic which prevented decay. Having that striking ex- 
ample to consider, one is lead to look to using a substance 
which will allow antiseptics to remain in the timber for the 
greatest length of time; because as long as the germicide 
remains in the timber it will have its detrimental effect on 
the bacteria or germs which cause decay. Samuel B. Boulton 
presented a paper before the Institute of Civil Engineers at 
Wye, England, in 1885. By Mr. Boulton’s collection of data 
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March 19, 1910. 
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and records of experiments and investigations it was con- 
clusively proven that it was the high boiling coal tar oils 
which remained in the timber for a period up to 32 years, 
and preserved it, as all of the low boiling oils which were 
contained in the tar oil with which they had been treated had 
either evaporated or leached out. The experiments proved 
that the presence of the antiseptics in the coal tar distillates 
which remained in the timber was the cause of these timbers 
not being attacked by the rot producing germs. 


The U. S. Forest Service a few years ago made similar 
investigations by extracting from timber the remaining coal 
tar distillates after timbers had been exposed to rot for periods 
up to 40 years. The analysis of the extracted oil again showed 
that it was the high boiling coal tar distillates which remained 
in the timber. 

There are several things to consider in the analysis when 
judging the quality of a substance intended for the super- 
ficial treatment,—first the method of analysis used. While 
there is really no standard method, the U. S. Forest Service 
method is at present considered the most exacting, and when 
substances are analyzed the chemist should be governed by 
that method in making the investigations. 


Substances, such as residues of crude oil, petroleum, etc., 
frequently influence the specific gravity and the amount of 
distillate coming over at 300 degrees centigrade. Therefore, 
since it has not been shown or proven that the residues from 
petroleum or similar oils are germicidal, it is advisable for 
the chemist to note the indices of refraction of the distillates 
and make a sulphonation test. If the two latter investigations 
are made, the chemist will be able to determine whether or 
not the composition intended to be applied to the timber 
contains any of the non-germicidal, or petroleum oils. If these 
oily substances are found in the tar distillates, it does not 
necessarily indicate that the producer has adulterated the pre- 
servative, because there are many coal tar distillates to be had 
which contain petroleum residues or simtlar oils, which are 
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by the firm now the C. A. Wood Preserver Company, of Aus- 
tin, Texas. That product distilled 25 per cent at 300 degrees 
centigrade, leaving a liquid residue of 75 per cent distilling 
above 300 degrees centrigrade. In 1897 this firm began a 
series of experiments and caused its “C-A-Wood-Preserver’” 


Butt Treatment with a Dipper, as Practiced by the Kansas City 
Home Telephone Company in Its Pole Yards. 


to contain an average of 85 per cent liquid residue of 300 
degrees centigrade, or a distillate of 15 per cent coming over 
at that temperature. In 1900, E. P. Schoch, C. E. and Ph. D., 
Prof. of .Chemistry, University of Texas, presented a paper 
before the Texas Academy of Science, entitled, “Wood Pre- 
serving by Painting with or Immersing in Tar Oils,” in which 
he pointed to the value of high boiling coal tar distillates 


Outfit for Dipping Cross-Arms in Preservative, in Operation in the Yards of an Up-to-date Company. 
Rapid Handling. 


_ present due to the grade of coal from which the tar is made, 
or perhaps through distillation of the tar. 

In the year 1886, the twelfth barrel of coal tar distillate 
that came to America, which was intended to be used for a 
wood preservative, by the superficial method, was purchased 


This Arrangement Permits 


for the preservation of timber. In 1908, Dr. Schoch was 
requested by the Southwestern Electrical and Gas Associa- 
tion to prepare another paper on wood ‘preservation. In re- 
sponse to that request he presented a paper entitled, “A Re- 
view of the Present Practice and Economics of Timber Pre- 
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servation,’ at the convention held at El Paso, Texas. After 
having twenty-three years’ experience in the wood preserving 
business, making both practical and scientific investigations, 
the above-named firm, the C. A. Wood Preserver Company, 
became more convinced that it was the high boiling oils of 
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Superficial Treatment of Standing Poles to Arrest Decay, at 
Memphis, Tenn. 


coal tar which were the best to use for the preservation of 
timber. In order to obtain a still higher grade than what 
has been sold, though not because that heretofore produced 
by this firm was lacking in germicidal oils, its manager, the 
writer of this article, and the chemist, Dr. E. P. Schoch, 
spent the months of July, August and September of 1909 in 
Germany, England, France, Austria, Italy and Switzeriand, 
investigating wood preservatives, and during that period made 
arrangements to manufacture a preservative which would 
contain as great an amount of liquid residue above 300° C. as 
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at 300° C. However, such an oil will be unfit to use for tim- 
ber preservation, because it solidifies on cooling, or when it 
reaches normal temperature. 

An accompanying illustration shows method of treat- 
ing poles with the brush which is most universally 
used, due to. its convenience; however, there are cases 
where the consumer prefers to give the pole butt a heavier 
treatment, but still not a complete immersion or dip treatment. 
The Valentine-Clark Company, of Chicago, has erected a 
modern pole butt treating plant at Minnesota Transfer (St. 
Paul), Minn., and is furnishing butt treated poles which are 
gaining rapid favor. Another view illustrate the system 
adopted by Mr. John H. Rogers, general superintendent of the 
Kansas City Home Telephone Company. The poles are set 
up on wooden horses and a “V” tank hung below the butt to 
catch the drip of the preservative, which runs around the 
pole while the men are applying it by the pouring system, 
with an ordinary ladle or dipper. The illustration showing the 
tank with curved ends is also used where the consumer does 
not care to use either the brush nor dip method. The 
poles are brought to the tank which remains stationary, 
while the apparatus used by the Kansas City Home Telephone 
Company is portable. 

A very interesting fact connected with the superficial treat- 
ment is that installed poles which have begun to decay can 
be saved. The Memphis (Tenn.) Telephone Company in 
the summer of 1904 realized that if the decay which had be- 
gun could be arrested and additional destruction prevented that 
it would be profitable. Therefore it excavated the earth to a 
depth of about 18 inches and applied one coat of “C-A-Wood- 
Preserver,” allowed it to dry, and after 24 hours replaced 
the earth. Mr. R. H. Polk, the general manager, informs the 
writer that the poles have evidence of lasting ten years longer. 
The accompanying illustration shows how that method can 
be used. 

A large user of poles made a series of investigations and 
has used over 15,000 gallons by the superficial method within 
the last six months. The superficial method is also used on 


A Simple Arrangement for Heating and Catching Drip After Pouring Preservative Over Butt. 
Necessary to Transport the Poles, and for This Reason Many Companies Favor the Brush Treatment as a Substitute. 


could be possibly made, and have therefore now succeeded in 
producing .and furnishing an article containing at least 92 
per cent coal tar oil residue in the “C-A-Wood-Preserver,” 
using the U. S. Forest Service method of analysis. It is abso- 
lutely free from petroleum residue. It is possible to obtain 
an oil which will show even less distillate then 8 per cent 


With This Kind of an Outfit it is 


cross-arms and the illustration shows the dipping method, . 
indicating that it requires no machinery whatsoever. 

The cost df treating a pole depends upon its size and method 
used. Poles can be treated at a cost of four cents to seventy- 
five cents each, all depending on amount of surface treated 
and the kind of treatment. 


National Association Directors Meet 


An Important Session of the Association Officials Held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, March 15 


The National Independent Telephone Association has 
mapped out a campaign of work for 1910 which will be 
of great benefit to the whole Independent industry. The 
meeting of the directors of the association held in Chicago 
on Tuesday was well attended and a great deal of im- 
portant business was transacted. 

President Wood presented the general conditions in 

the telephone field. He outlined briefly the steps in con- 
nection with the purchase of the so-called Morgan prop- 
erties in Ohio and Indiana, showing clearly that they were 
purchased through the solicitation and under the influence 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph Company, and 
were undoubtedly held in their interests. He also stated 
that without question the mergers between the Independ- 
ents and Bell companies in a great majority of cases 
were clearly illegal under the Sherman anti-trust act. 
That local exchanges receiving or transmitting messages 
to points outside of the state were doing interstate busi- 
ness, the same as though they owned their lines over 
which said business was carried. He called upon Judge 
Reynolds, the general counsel of the association, regard- 
ing these subjects. 
_ Judge Reynolds endorsed the statements and conclu- 
sions which Mr. Woods had made. He also read an opin- 
ion which he had recently given to the association, clearly 
setting forth the legal phases as to mergers and the prob- 
able remedies which would be successful. The most advan- 
tageous remedy would be to have the government begin 
suit under the Sherman act. He states that in the Des 
Moines suit the admissions of the Iowa Telephone Com- 
pany and its counsel, now in the records, were complete 
as to the evidence necessary for the bringing of such a 
suit, excepting the proof that the Mutual and the Iowa 
companies were doing interstate business. This proof, 
Judge Reynolds stated, was easily secured and would be 
obtained within the next week, so that he would have the 
Des Moines case entirely made up to present to the United 
States attorney general within the next ten days. He ex- 
pressed absolute confidence in the ultimate results of such 
a suit if brought by the attorney general favorable to the 
Independents and against mergers. As to the suits in 
Ohio he requested that Mr. H. B. McGraw, of Cleveland, the 
counsel in charge, should make the statement. 

Mr. H. B. McGraw explained the steps which had been 
taken by Mr. Brailey and Mr. Goff in arranging the sale 
of the Cleveland properties to the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, through Vice-President Hall, as 
shown by the evidence taken in the suits. Mr. Hall in- 
formed them (Brailey and Goff) that there were doubts 
as to the legality of the purchase by the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company and he took them next door 
to R. L. Day & Co., where the next day the purchase 
was completed and the money paid by said company to 
Mr. Goff for said properties; that the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company furnished R. L. Day & Co. 
with the money necessary with which to purchase the tele- 
phone properties later sold to Morgan & Co.; that Mr. 
Hall called upon Mr. Davison, a member of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., and director of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, and showed him a list of the prop- 
erties which had been purchased and asked that J. P. 
Morgan & Co. take said properties off R. L. Day & Co.’s 
hands in order that there might be no legal question 
arise, as their attorneys informed them would probably be 
the case, if the American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 


pany purchased said property. J. P. Morgan & Co., with- 
out an investigation of the properties, on December 10— 
ten days after Hall first took the matter up with them— 
purchased the properties, paying R. L. Day & Co. $7,190,- 
000, which amount was paid over by them to the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, less a commission of 
$60,000. Thus the evidence clearly shows that the Bell 
director in J. P. Morgan & Co., Mr. Davison, purchased 
for said company said properties from or through the Bell 
company. 

Mr. McGraw read a portion of the evidence showing 
the clearness with -which the testimony brings out the 
facts, of which the above is a brief summary. 

He further stated that he believed that the proof was 
ample to make up a good case to present to the attorney 
general of the United States under the Sherman act. 

A lengthy discussion followed, bringing out many inter- 
esting facts. 

Mr, S. E. Ward was called upon for a statement as to 
the conditions in Ohio. He said that the largest lobby 
ever known at Columbus was maintained by the Bell com- 
pany to pass the Elson merger bill, and that through the 
Bell influence every member in the legislature received 
from ten to many times that number of telegrams urging 
the passage of the bill, the same being sent by parties 
who had not seen copies of the bill. Whether it would 
pass the senate was a question. Heretofore the Bell com- 
pany seemed to have controlling influence in the senate 
upon telephone matters. However, he said no action 
would be taken by the senate until after the Ohio conven- 
tion, March 17 and 18. He gave an exceedingly interest- 
ing summary of Ohio conditions. 

Mr. Woods’ suggestion that it was believed by the offi- 
cers of the association that an active canvass for members 
($10.00 each) would result in the addition of a large num- 
ber to the association’s roll and hoped that the income 
from said memberships would at least pay the expense of 
such campaign. 

Mr. Critchfield suggested that the officers of the Na- 
tional association endeavor to enlarge the membership on 
the lines laid down by the constitution adopted at the last 
convention and authorized to make’a canvass for mem- 
bers, which suggestion was promptly approved by the di- 
rectors. 

The best means of securing from the government the 
bringing of a- suit under the Sherman act was discussed. 
Among other suggestions was that of Mr. A. J. Payton, 
of Indiana, who stated that there are forty-seven stock- 
holders in his company, who have large influence in com- 
mercial and political affairs; that if the association would 
prepare a proper letter to be addressed to the members 
of congress that he was confident he could secure each of 
said stockholders to mail a letter to a member in con- 
gress from his district and to one or both of the state’s 
senators. It was decided, however, without a formal vote, 
that the matter should first be brought to the attention 
of the attorney general of the United States before any 
campaign was opened upon the congressmen or the presi- 
dent. 

Mr. J. B. Hoge presented an interesting paper upon the 
Insurance Exchange, which was followed by an extended 
discussion in connection therewith. All present approved 
of the plan and the outlook for its successful establish- 
ment was stated by Mr. Hoge to be excellent. 

The following directors of the association were present: 
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Mr. Frank H. Woods, Lincoln, Neb.; Mr. E. B. Fisher, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Mr. O. C. Snider, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Mr J. B. Ware, Grand Rapids, Mich:; Mr. S. E. Ward, 
Mansfield, O.; Mr. H. D. Critchfield, Chicago, IL; Mr. 
Richard Valentine, Janesville, Wis.; Mr. Walter J. Uhl, 


Logansport, Ind.; Mr. Manford Savage, Champaign, IIl., 


and Mr, Walter E. Doolittle, Chicago, Il. 

Other prominent telephone men at the meeting were: 
Hon. Matt G. Reynolds, St. Louis, Mo., general counsel; 
Hon. H. B. McGraw, Cleveland, O., counsel; Mr. LeRoy 
D. Kellogg, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Mr. W. Roy McCanne, Stromberg-Carlson Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y.; Mr. Nelson K. Hunter, Wabash, 
Ind Mr Allen jo Payton,» Rockport, Inds shia Bs 
Cheadle, Joliet, Ill; Mr. Howard S. Baker, Sioux City, Ia.; 
Mr, H. F. Farwell, Terre Haute, Ind.; Mr.’ J.B: “Hoge, 
Cleveland, O. 


Examples of the Wrong Way to Build. 

The interesting photographs reproduced on this page 
through the courtesy of R. T. Schwartz, publisher of Schwartz’ 
Telephone Siftings, in which they originally appeared, will 
provoke many a smile from our readers. They show actual 


Standard Construction in 


conditions on rural telephone lines discovered by Mr. J. K. 
Johnson and photographed by him. 

The right-hand upper illustration represents a method of 
repairing broken cross arms which has not yet been 
adopted by the A. T. & T. Co. in its standard specifications. 

The illustration to the left of this shows a walnut tree 
trimmed up to serve as a pole. Wires are supported on 
wooden pins without insulators. 

The left hand upper illustration shows a small willow pole 
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‘fence in this condition for at least a year. 
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tied to the wire fence. This supports a toll line fifteen miles 
long, extending from a Mutual company’s switchboard to an 
exchange board at the county seat. The wires are tied directly 
to the pole. 

The lower left hand illustration shows one of the principal 
toll lines of this unique Mutual telephone company. The 
tallest pole is 35 feet high and the poles on each side of it are 
respectively 12 and 14 feet. This condition is prevalent 
throughout the line and some of the wires have pulled loose 
and hang in mid air 20 feet above the lower poles. 

A remarkable guide corner appears in the next picture. The 
patrons of this company are evidently all stockholders, for the 
management was allowed to leave the pole lying across the 
To be sure, the 
wires are crossed, but when the photographer made inquiries 
he was informed that “this does not make any difference. It 
works just as well.” 


D. A. Walker Uses Telephone on Automobile. 
Practical tests of the value of a portable telephone on 
an automobile trip are frequently made by D. A. Walker, 
the hustling president of the San Antonio, Texas, Tele- 
phone Company. During a reliability run, between San 


the Rural Line Districts. 


Antonio and Dallas in, which Mr. Walker participated, if 


a car broke down, the wire along the roadside was tapped © 


and messages for relief were promptly sent. 


Points ahead were kept well informed of the progress © 


of the cars from time to time, and the usefulness of the 
plan was demonstrated many times. 

One day, while many miles from any station, he made 
arrangements for the governor of Texas to be entertained 
by the auto men at dinner where the night stop was made. 
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Hume-rous Telephone Tactics 


The Mississippi Situation—Some Curbstone Strategy—Hatred of Yankees—Dirty Work Done by a Jew, Etc. 


By a C. Kelsey 


My old grammar had two sentences: “The gorilla lives in 
Africa,” and “People who live in glass houses should not throw 
stones.” 

The civil war developed a type called a guerilla and his resi- 
dence was not confined to Africa. But if you have observed 
the Bell literature in the Mississippi fight centering about Jack- 
son and the new Independent telephone system, you have 
noticed something about “the nigger in the woodpile,” which will 
go to prove that certain telephone guerillas know something 
about Africa. 

A guerilla was known as a man who hid behind a bush and 
as some person passed by, let drive both barrels of a murderous 
shotgun into his back at close range. 

A Bell telephone guerilla will find out where an Independent 
is getting money from and will go there to shoot him in the 
back. 

This is what the Cumberland people did, apparently. 

The money for Jackson Independent development came from 
Shamokin. 

Strangely enough, a man named Caldwell appeared in Shamo- 
kin last July. He was there ostensibly to sell land, and did 
some very heavy advertising. He naturally became acquainted 
with the financial crowd behind the Lake Hattie irrigation pro- 
ject, because they are the same people behind the Mississippi 
telephone development. Here the plot thickens. 

Later, another man named Meyers came to Shamokin to start 
a bank. But he pretended to find that the banks were so closely 
and mutually related that he could not start one. 

So he prepared some articles upon the Shamokin situation 
that so vigorously reflected upon the bankers there that the 
papers feared to run them. 

In the meantime Caldwell got so friendly that he offered to 
buy control of the Mississippi project, and was refused. 

Then both gentlemen left town and in December, the follow- 
ing letter was mailed broadcast at Shamokin. The postal au- 
thorities followed the case and reported that a man named 
Meyers did the work. 

The letter is as follows: 


PEOPLE’S SAVINGS BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
(Proposed) 
Shamokin, Pa., January 5th, 1910. 

Investigation has caused us to decide that another bank in 
Shamokin, with branches in some of the nearby places, should, 
if the business is properly run, be quite successful. 

Aside from the fact that Shamokin and the surrounding coun- 
try is being rapidly developed, our conclusion is based largely 
upon local conditions of which the general public seem not to 
be informed. It is the purpose of this letter to put the FACTS 
before you in order to enable you to intelligently decide whether 
you would care to patronize another bank if one is established. 

Some may try to make it appear that this letter is an attack 
upon those mentioned. We have the feeling that men should 
not engage in business undertakings which would cause them 
personal embarrassment if publicly known. If they do and 
facts come out, which are to them objectionable they have only 
themselves to blame. Moreover to suppress information to 
which the public is entitled, simply because its dissemination 
might be unpleasant to certain prominent men, would be, in 
effect, a sort of muzzling bordering on despotism. Hence, we 
feel that we are clearly within the bounds of business propriety 
in using this method of acquainting you with tne conditions re- 
ferred to, and we take this occasion to disavow any intention 


to attack either the banks or men mentioned, although it will 
be plain that we do not approve of the methods of some of the 
men and that we feel, as we have intimated, that we have the 
right to give our views and opinions public expression. 

While Shamokin has four banks in name, some of their officers 
and directors seem to be so connected through ties of kinship 
and business that one set of men dominate all of the banks, so 
that one could hardly expect to find among these banks that 
spirit of rivalry for popular favor and business that might be 
expected in an atmosphere of keen and wholesome competition. 

Banking is recognized the world over as a peculiarly delicate 
business—a business which should, in the opinion of many, be 
kept scrupulously and absolutely away from transactions which 
smack of hazard, to say nothing of wild speculation. Many 
depositors seem to grow uneasy at the slightest suggestion that 
“their” banks engage in speculative undertakings. Although a 
bank may not be involved, or if it is, in the judgment of its 
officials, be properly protected, some depositors appear to grow 
equally uneasy when they learn that active bank officials specu- 
late even for their private account, the depositor seemtng to be 
unwilling to divorce the actions of the officials from those of 
the bank. 

We do not charge that any of the Shamokin banks engage in 
speculations of any kind, for we have no knowledge that they 
do; but, we dio believe that some of the officers and directors 
of these banks engage in undertakings that sume men regard 
as decidedly doubtful and hazardous and extremely dangerous. 

The character of some of these undertakings (of which there 
seems quite a variety), and the reported relationship between 
some of the men connected with the banks in Shamokin and 
some nearby places, is shown in the within exhibit. It appears 
that men in each bank are working together in one kind of 
speculation or another, and that the profits (i1 any) from the 
different transactions come from overcapitalization and the sale 
or retention of the excess securities. For instance, in the electric 
light and telephone affairs the capital is said to have EX- 
CEEDED the estimated cost about a MILLION dollars. 
Whether the excess securities were kept or sold by the piv- 
moters we do not know, but that many people object to this 
sort of “finance” we firmly believe and it is to this class of 
people that we expect to appeal when we say that not only is 
the proposed bank to be kept out of such speculations, but its 
officials will be required to do likewise, for we feel that, while 
the bank itself may not be involved if its officials are we could 
not very well avoid the suspicion that the officials were using 
their connection with the bank to create a public confidence 
that could be used for their private gain. 


We want you to consider the situation in question, keeping be- 
fore you the fact that we have in mind the creation of our own 
home among you, the paying of 4 per cent on time deposits, as 
well as keeping open during such hours of the day and night as 
will accommodate not only the business men, but the miner and 
artisan, who are “paid off” after banking hours and are com- 
pelled to assume the risk incident to keeping money about their 
persons or their homes. After our announcement last summer 
of intention to open a new bank, the newspaper reported a 
meeting of some officials of existing banks to discuss the ques- 
tion of keeping the banks open longer on Saturdays and pay 
days. This meeting would seem to confirm our suspicion that 
there is a local “money trust” er “bank combine.” If the mere 
mention of an INDEPENDENT bank will cause them to con- 
sider the interests and convenience of the people, what real 
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and substantial benefits may be expected after our bank is an 
established fact? 

We would like to have a representative call on you in person 
and go into the matter in further detaii and we would, there- 
fore, be glad to find you in a position to give us the benefit of 
your views and suggestions. 

Yours for business, 
PEOPLE’s SAVING BANK AND TRuST Co. 
(Proposed. ) 

You will note that it was unsigned and no address given. 

On the inside of the large folder was an exhibit of some 
of the investments indulged in by the Shamokin crowd. Please 
observe 

CELE Iebes 

“Schweize Mfg. Co. Stock $250,000. Bonds $50,000. 
to have been greatly overcapitalized. Organized to exploit a 
quarry at Millersburg, from which material for making sharpen- 
ing stones are to be obtained. Large factory was built. Con- 
cern resulted in complete failure. Stock and bond holders re- 
ported to have lost everything. George C. Graeber reported as 
principal promoter. 

“Shamokin Electric Light Plant: Began business in 1899. 
Stock $250,000. Bonds $250,000. Total $500,000. Estimated first 
cost of plant between $125,000 and $150,000. Surplus of bonds 
over MAXIMUM estimated cost of plant $100,000. Surplus of 
stock $250,000. Total amount estimated water in securities $350,- 
000. Reported that concern defaulted in payment of bond inter- 
est, first, Dec. 1st, 1903; second, Dec. ist, 1904; third, June, 1907, 
in which year the property was sold to a competitor by exchange 

of bonds for one-half each of preferred and common stock of 

the competitor (also said to be overcapitalized). Reported that 
based on present selling price of securities recerved, the bond 
holders’ loss was about 40 per cent. Stockholders’ losses un- 
known—probably lost everything put into stock. Concern re- 
ported organized by: W. C. McConnell, John Mullef, C. C. 
Leader, George C. Graeber, H. S. Zimmermann, and others. 
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Said 
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C. McConnell, vice-president; John Mullen, treasurer; Geo. C, 
Graeber, secretary; these gentlemen comprising the board of 
directors with Andrew D. Robertson, Edward Brennan, William 
W. Ryon, Thos. J. and Charles R. Mullen. Apparently it is 
thought that control of water rights will permit the dictating of 
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terms to land owners who desire to have their land irrigated. 
On the other hand, the land owner may form (as it is said was — 


done in California) a combination to hold their lands until 
THEIR terms are accepted by those controlling the water. 


The 


relative strength of the two sides may be fairly measured by the 


amount that each has at stake. With land costing the original 
owners a mere bagatelle and water rights costing the owners 
the tremendous sum of a million dollars it would appear that 
the owners of the water power would lose more by delay or by 
disagreement with the land owners than the latter would lose; 
because having comparatively nothing at stake, the land owners 
would seem best able to dictate terms. If the plan is not along 
the lines indicated, but is with the idea that money may be made 
by over-capitalizing and selling securities, or by selling secur- 
ities to obtain capital for developmental purposes and realizing 
profits from enhanced land values, the outcome would seem 
equally doubtful, as it is said that the promoters of this affair 
have met with unexpected difficulties in disposing of the com- 
pany’s securities and that there is a feeling of decided anxiety 
among them on account of these troubles. Wiewed from any 
standpoint it would seem difficult to foretell with precision the 
result of this undertaking. 

If you will note the reference to the Mississippi telephone 
plants, you will find that the same words and style prevail as in 
bulletin No. 2, issued by the Cumberland Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co, 

Stranger still, Caldwell, spending two months at Shamokin, 


» 


is the son of the president of the Cumberland company and a 


man named Meyers is the General Contract Agent. The coin- 
cidence is so striking that a blind man could see the connection. 
When a company engages in a scheme like this coarse one at 


SHAMOKIN. 
John Mullen, President, 
A. D. Robertson, Vice-President, 
George C. Graeber, Cashier, 


Mississippi Telephone Plants: Hattiesburg 


and Meridan, Miss. Stock, $400,000. Bonds, 
$400,000. Total of capital, $800,000. Esti- W. C. McConnell, President, 
mated cost of entire property, $150,000 to T. J. Mullen, Vice-President, 


$250,000. Surplus of bonds over MAXIMUM 


Shamokin Banking Co. 


W. W. Ryon, Director, 
Shamokin National Bank. 


Canadian Lumber deal: Reported that 
$236,000 was paid for certain Lumber rights 
in Canada and that the Grand Palos Lum- 


estimated cost of plants, $150,000 to $200,000. 
Surplus of stock, $400,000. Total amount 
estimated water in securities, $550,000 to 
$600,000. Plants reported as failures (after 
few years operation) and it is said that the 
bond holders have been called on to invest 
50 per cent additional in extensions in order 
to save the original investment, with no 
certainty that the additional outlay will ac- 
complish the desired result. Officers and 
directors of these concerns reported as: 
John Mullen, George C. Graeber, George 
Ryon (brother William Ryon), C. C. Leader, 
William and John Helfenstein, Joseph 
Kessler, Charles Fritz and others. 


HE. P. Liewellyn, President, 
Joseph Kessler, Director, 
Market Street National Bank. 


C. C. Leader, President, 

H. S. Zimmerman, Director, 
Guarantee Trust and Safe Deposit Co. 
TRAVERTON. 

Wm. Helfenstein, President, 
Charles Fritz, Director, 
First National Bank. 


SCHUYLKILL HAVEN. 

C. C. Leader, President, 

First National Bank. 

Men said to be sometimes associated in 
business deals with one or more of the 
above. 

POTTSVILLE. 

Andrew Robertson, President, 

Safe Deposit Bank. 

MT. CARMEL. 

Thomas Righter, President, 

Union National Bank. 


ber Company (incorporated in New York), 
was organized with a capital stock of $700,- 
000 and $1,000,000 of bonds. It is said that 
the company established offices in Shamo- 
kin and that George Robertson, W. C. Mc- 
Connell, George C. Graeber (related through 
marriage of children to F. P. Llewellyn), 
John Mullen, Andrew Robertson and others 
are exploiting the affair. It is also said 
that there is some disappointment among 
the interested parties because the ‘rights’ 
bought have not commanded as great a 
price as it was at first supposed they would 
bring. 


“Wyoming Arid Land and Irrigation project: It is reported 
that practically the same men as those identified with the dif- 
ferent affairs mentioned have bought certain arid lands in Wyo- 
ming at an outlay of $250,000 and that an additional $750,000 
or thereabouts, is involved. A company has been organized 
under the laws of New Jersey to exploit this undertaking, the 
officers being reported as: Geo. W. Robertson, president; Wm. 


Shamokin, it is time to lock your doors when you see them 
around. z 

Such a clever lot of individuals, under the guidance of their 
distinguished leader, ought to be appreciated and awarded with 
medals, or some Dickens should immortalize them. 

The Shamokin bankers are not selling stock to people. They 
are square business men. They are buy men, too, and if you 
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think you can talk to them or lead them into a wild scheme you 
are mistaken. They are behind the Independent situation and 
will show the Cumberland what a real fight is. 

The bulletins are works of art? They are entitled: 


THE TELEPHONE SITUATION. 
THE NEW INVESTOR 


VS. 


MR. EXPERIENCED PROMOTER. 


BRIEF OF COMPLAINANT, 


MR. BROAD EXPERIENCE, 
Attorney. 

Bulletin No. 8 by some hook comes first and dwells extensive- 
ly upon the U. S. Independent suits at Rochester. It is en- 
titled “Telephone Swindle Outfrenzies Frenzied Finance.” 

It dwells with glee on the alleged doings of Thomas W. Finu- 
cane and others, and points the finger of scorn, because promin- 
ent politicians were involved. 


I fail to see why the gift of 30 per cent of the stock of the 
licensee companies to the parent Bell company has any superior 
medals of virtue hanging to it. 


And furthermore, the handling of the Western Electric Co. 
by the Bell minions is no brighter in virtue than the Rochester 
case. 


People living in glass houses should hide the stones from the 
children. The Missouri and Kansas Telephone Co., the Iowa 
Co., The Central Union and Michigan fiasco have proved that 
Bell officials are either ostriches or imbeciles. 

The ostrich puts his head under a rock and imagines that 
none can see 98 per cent of his anatomy. The Bell companies 
have their head under a rock and imagine that people cannot see 
the whole miserable and deceptive structure. The head is so 
small that it does not claim 2 per cent of the body. 


The second item in this bulletin is entitled “Telephone Ques- 
tion” by a subsidized paper there. It sweetly says that there is 
no effort in these bulletins to “vent spleen” or “throw mud.” 
They simply rely on “facts.” 

Notice the large word facts in the letter to Shamokin peo- 
ple. Strange how these words appear coincidently. 


BULLETIN NO, 1.° 
Telephone Question to be Discussed in Bulletins. 
Public to Have Facts. 

They admit that there are two sides to every question. Queer 
admission for righteous people to make. 

Then they say they have a plant at Jackson, and they are 
crying and afraid that the Pennsylvania “schemers and promot- 
ers” are foisting upon Jackson a stock and bond jobbing scheme 
by which they will make a huge sum of money. 


As a matter of fact, the Jackson plant has been entirely built 
by Shamokin money and common stock only has been is- 
sued, dollar for dollar. 


Then the righteous Bell man jumps into the sea of deprecia- 
tion and says “The nominal charge against good telephone prop- 
erty for depreciation is 10 per cent. They-charge 10 per cent 
against the capitalization.” 


I cannot find anywhere that they do it, except when trying 
to hesmirch Independent telephone properties. The biggest 
tate of reserve set aside by the Chicago Telephone Co. was 
$3.28 on a capitalization of $118. 

Later their rate was $1.25 per telephone on $141 invest- 
ment, or less than one per cent. 

The Bell companies and their depreciation charges are only 
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related in some beautiful and transcendental plan. The 
charge for depreciation is only spiritual, since it never ap- 
pears physically, mentally or financially. 

Bulletin No. 2 is a gem. It deplores the low maintenance 
charges. It tells how a suit of clothes wears out. It tells 
vaguely that houses and machinery wear out. 


It says that “our” company says it can upkeep its property 
at 7% per cent of its cost. Why do these people insist upon 
making the Shamokin-Jackson interests pay 10 per cent on 
capitalization? Surely capitalizaton does not wear out. 

Why can’t Jackson figure depreciation on actual cost? 
Why are you so one-sided, Mr. Bell man? 

I wonder how these bulletin writers can explain the West- 
ern Telephone and Telegraph Co. 

They have $16,000,000 preferred, $16,000,000 common, float- 
ing debts and other liabilities. What a remarkable coincidence 
that $16,000,000 of common stock should be issued with $16,- 
000,000 of preferred. It is a cinch that for every dollar of 
this preferred, a dollar of common stock was given away. 


Bulletin No. 3 is another gem, and it speaks of conscience. 
And they speak of Belshazzar and the handwriting on the 
wall. How about the conscience of the Bell company in their 
treatment of Western Electric minor stockholders? And 
how about their conscience in the Missouri and Kansas and 
Michigan and Central Union. 

It goes on to quote Jim Brailey regarding Columbus, Ohio, 
to show that automatic apparatus wont work. You know it 
qll work. Brailey is the man that Hall of the Beli testified 
had been in their service since 1901. Really, the testimony 
in Bulletin No. 3 is not convincing. 


But the limit is reached when these desperate guerillas 
speak of “Smart Yankees.” That is hardly fair. The Bell 
company is primarily an ultra Yankee company, but I am 
sure that “Southern brethren” remember that the date of the 
civil war was 1860-1865—practically 45 years ago, the wounds 
started to heal, only to be opened up by a set of shrimps who 
are not natives themselves. Apostate Jews hate orthodox 
Jews more than gentiles. The most murderous Indians in 
history were white men married to squaws. If you look 
into it, you will find that Jerusalem, as well as lots of north- 
ern states, are represented. 


The “general rule of Independent fiascos” is a deliberate 
lie. The number of Bell successes is limited and they will 
admit that they have gold bricks. They even claim the West- 
ern Electric Co. is a form of gold brick. 


Bulletin No. 4 goes away from home and lights at Louis. 
ville. It speaks of the Central Home Telephone Co. And 
they wrongly confuse the Louisville Home Telephone with 
it. They speak of the wrongs of the business man who is 
compelled to have two telephones on his desk. Why does 
he have two? Because he gets a different clientele with each 
company. The publication percentage is pitifully and shame- 
fully small. It does not exceed 15 per cent of this number 
duplicate for money-making business reasons alone. 


It is not different from the case of the Monon and Penn- 
sylvania railroad lines running from Louisville to Chicago. 
One does not have to take them both, at the same time— 
thank God. Why ~on’t people adopt the Cumberland view? 
They know them. In Louisville the business is done over the 
Home company lines. 
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It is no sin to raise your rates. Does not the grocer and 
butcher and the general merchant jump the price often? 


Why do they put the Independent telephone company in 
such a restricted field of action? 


It sympathizes with the 


Bulletin No. 5 is another peach. 
sorrow, and innocently 


innocent investor, in distress and 
wonders why there is no legal redress. 


Say, don’t we all wish there was legal redress? Bell em- 
ployes were fleeced unmercifully in the Central Union fiasco, 
and Western Electric employes were deliberately frightened 


out of their holdings. : 
Finally Bulletin No. 6, in which the Crawfordsville Com- 
mercial Club denounces the Home Telephone Co., away off 
in Indiana. I know commercial clubs are silly. But I will 
bet that this particular meeting was a dark-lantern caucus. 


I marvel at the brooding care of the old Bell hen. How 


she loves the chicks, the public. 

Their charity is the one that weeps over the drowned China- 
men, but does not dig up a cent, and is vexed at all local 
poverty. 

The Cumberland company is the Bell company, and run by 
Yankees. They are responsible for everything. 

vhey are afraid of Jackson developments and even threats 
of ruin will not deter Shamokin men from making Mississ- 
ippi Independent telephone service a great success. 

Why the Southern people should pay the Bell company more 
for telephone service than Northern people do I will leave 
that to the Cumberland company to explain. 

They would recognize a legitimate and honest telephone 
enterprise if they met one in the middle of the road under 


the bright midday sun. 


Moral: The Pharisee was the most contemptible character 


of history. 


Flourishing Company in Four Townships Will Extend 
System. 


Telephone companies, both large and small, throughout 
the entire country are planning construction to be taken 
care of during the coming Spring and Summer. Among 
the list is the Edinburg and Gardar Telephone Company, 
with headquarters at Edinburg, North Dakota. This thriv- 
ing corporation intends to build lines extending throughout 
the country immediately surrounding the territory now 
covered, and plans have already been completed for the 
construction of about thirty miles of lines this Spring. 

The Edinburg & Gardar company operates exchanges in 
Edinburg and Mountain and the surrounding district, com- 
prising four townships, which has a population of 3,000 
inhabitants. Connected to its exchanges are about 300 sub- 
scribers, 40 of whom are business subscribers paying a 
rental of $2 per month; 45 residence at $1.50, and 125 farmer 
subscribers, on its own lines, paying $1.50 per month. 
In addition to this connection is given to 35 subscribers 
on connecting lines, who are charged a switching fee of 
$4 per year. 

The system of the Edinburg company is in good condi- 
tion, Edinburg having common return lines and a switch- 
board five years old, while Mountain has all metallic lines, 
and a board one year old. A small amount of aerial cable 
is used. \ 

The financial condition of the company is indicated by 
the dividend record. The authorized capital stock is $20,000, 
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$10,000 of which is issued, and bonds to the amount of 
$4,000 have been issued bearing interest at 7 per cent. With 
the exception of 1908, dividends have been paid for each 
as follows: 1905 and 1906 each 10 per 

20 per cent stock; and the new year is = 
declaration of a 5 per cent dividend for © 


year since 1905 
cent cash; 1907, 
started with the 
1909. 

Officers of the company are: President, Stephen Eyolf- 
son, Edinburg, farmer and implement dealer; vice-president, — 
E. Thorwaldson, Mountain, merchant and banker; secre- © 
tary, Jonas Hall, Edinburg, farmer and loan broker; treas- — 
urer, A. Johnson, Gardar, banker. These, with Thomas © 
Haldorson, Mountain, and S. Geire, Edinburg, both of 
whom are farmers, and H. H. Herman, Edinburg, imple- 
ment dealer, are the directors. “ 


Net Earnings of Topeka Independent Telephone Company 
Show Increase of 1414 Per Cent. 

The following comparative report for the six months end- 
ing January 31, 1909, and January 31, 1910, respectively, shows 
the progress made by the Tepeka Independent Telephone 
Company of Topeka, Kansas. This company has for years 
been giving excellent service and since becoming a part of the 
Gary system has been thoroughly rebuilt, so that it now gives 
the highest grade of service from a first-class plant, with an 
exceptionally well organized staff. 

The financial results of this excellent organization are evi- 
dent in the continued improvements which the system has 
shown. 

COMPARATIVE STATEMENT, 
-——Six months ending——- 


Jan. 31,1909 Jan. 31, 1910 Increase 
Gross GATING S papere cis eietcreteesce ais $73,597.86 $82,770.43 $9,172.57 
EIXPenSeS? nisi venieewie cle eal weters 47,155.18 — 52,500.22 5,345.04 
INGE “earnings aie $26,442.68 $30,270.21 $3,827.53 
Interest’ ‘one bondsieca canes 12,750.00 13,824.94 1,074.94 
Balance for dividends or 
betterments: . cakes $13,692.68 $16,445.27 $2,752.59 
Number of telephones owned by company............+.-+-++e: 6,453 
Renewal Mraserve cis seater Grate tise a eine ete $ 48,717.52 
Bonds: outstanding cc asceeeien sees $610,000.00 
less owned by the’ company... isomers 77,000.00— 533,000.00 
Capital, Stock) 2uthorizede ese s0 un staleieteren share $1,000,000.00 
TSSWOG seals anes he ah ale epee ele ease eo ole aue stator snene 400,000.00 


THEODORE GARY, President. 


) 


A Growing Company in Eastern New York. 


The Eastern New York Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany owns 180 miles of line and about 5,000 feet of 50 pair 
cables in Hoosick Falls and vicinity. It has a total of 450 
subscribers as against 250 Bell subscribers in the same terri- 
tory. Last September a new two position 500 line com- 
mon battery board and up-to-date instruments were in- 
stalled and December 1 the rates were increased from $1 
to $1.25 for residence telephones and from $1 to $1.50 for 
office telephones. As a result 18 subscribers left, but more 
than that number have been added since that time. The 
Bell company has been practically unable to get new sub- 
scribers in the same territory by offering new rentals for 
$1.00 per month, while still charging the old subscribers 
$1.50. ae 

Recently the company voted to issue April 1, $50,000 in 
bonds to be used in improvements. By fall the capacity 
will be doubled, as prospects for additional business are 
good. : 

The company is capitalized at $50,000. Following are 
the officers: president, Watson B. Holmes; vice-president, 
Francis Riley; secretary, G. F. Rising; treasurer, C. B. 
Story, and manager, T. W. Patton, all of Hoosick Falls. 


Letters from Observing Workers 


Grounded Phantom Extension Which May Be Switched to 
Toll Lines. 

Mr. C. J. Neal, manager of the Uintah Telephone Company, 

Vernal, Utah, submits for the benefit of TrELEPpHoNny readers 

the accompanying sketch, representing an ingenious method 
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Use of Repeating Coil to Permit Grounded Extension to Talk 
Over Phantomed Main Line, or with Bridged Stations. 


of serving outlying stations at low cost, without reducing the 
efficiency of service on a valuable toll line. 

The main line, AJ, is a 70-mile metallic circuit, of No. 9 
B. B. iron wire. At C are two branches, 12 and 18 miles 
long, respectively. H.JN. is a No. 9 iron grounded extension 
connected as a phantom to the main line, through a repeating 
coil. The line AJ and branch HW are constantly connected, 
while DC or EF may be connected at will. The connection at 
C is made through a coil, as at H, although the wiring is not 
shown in the sketch. 

By tracing the wiring at H it may be seen that when the 
switch is thrown up bridged stations B, C, G and J can talk to 
K, L, M or N, while with the switch down a phantom through 
circuit gives conversation from A to stations on HN, which 
does not interfere with the simultaneous use of metallic line 
AJ. A can talk with all stations at all times. 

Mr. Neal writes: “We often connect at N with a No. 12 

copper and talk 225 miles further.” 


Subscriber Wants to Hear from Users of Other Types of 
Batteries on Switchboard Transmitters. 

I would like to hear from several in regard to using Gad- 
stone-Lalande batteries for operators’ talking circuits. A great 
deal has been well said in favor of the gravity cell, but what 
do others think of the closed circuit type? And how about 
using dry cells? A Subscriber. 

Answers to this query from men who have tried them will 
be cheerfully published. Who will be the first to speak up? 


Troubles on Hawaiian Line. 

In a wooden cabinet telephone the wire from the ringer 
circuit ran down the door. The dry battery was damp and 
touched the wire, which formed a connection that pre- 
vented the bell from ringing, and the talking was poor. I 
did not notice what the trouble was at first, but had, “cen- 
tral” ring while I kept the door open, and everything 
was fine, so it did not take long to find out what was 
the matter. 


Later my attention was called to a trouble on a line 
30 miles long. We could not hear the subscriber very well. 
I went up on Sunday morning, and found the ground 
broken. A Jap had cut it off the water pipe two weeks 
before. There was no connection with the ground what- 
ever, excepting through wood. The house was large and 
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the bare copper ground was stapled to the woodwork. | 
had been ringing for two weeks steadily. They could 
ring, and talk to people 70 miles away in wet weather, 
so you see that our line is pretty well insulated. 

This is my first; if any of the boys can do better than 
this let him come along. I see where one fellow says he 
has used the same set of batteries for 5 years. I would 
like to see him do it here, especially where Mr. Jap or a 
Kanaka gets the use of the telephone. 

Honokaa, Hawaii, T. H. Jos. Pritchard, Proprietor, 

Hamakua & South Kohala Tel. & Tel. Co. 


Another Man Speaks Up for Oil on Gravity Batteries. 

I am manager of an exchange of about four hundred tele- 
phones, and we use two switchboards to handle them. I have 
tried various kinds of batteries on my boards, but have again 
fallen back to the use of the gravity cell, as I find it most sat- 
isfactory. At one time I fairly dreaded to take care of the 
batteries, as they were so dirty, and the battery salts kept creep- 
ing in spite of me, and this was a source of great annoyance, 
you may be sure. Then I went to work and experimented some. 

There are eight cells, and I divided them up in twos, and 
treated each pair on a different plan. Two I left just as a plain 
battery; two I treated with kerosene; two with paraffine; two 
with light oil, without any trimmings, the kind used on the 
Edison primary cell. Then I put them all in service and 
watched them, to see which treatment I would adopt as the 
best. I found that the one I covered with oil, about one- 
fourth inch deep, was the one that gave me the least trouble 
from battery salts, and I don’t know but what it was the 
cleanest, too. Of course if one is not careful, and gets oil 
all over the jar, it is very dirty, but it is not necessary to do 
that. The jars with the oil can be kept just as clean as the 
others, and with less attention, if care is taken in the first 
place, when setting up. If we could keep the solution in the 
battery from evaporating, we would solve the problem of 
keeping the salts from creeping, and that is just what the 
oil will help do. I have set up new batteries and found it 
unnecessary to add water for two months, in the hottest sum- 
mer weather. I advise the use of a light oil, although I gen- 
erally get automobile lubricating oil and find it good. 

Clearwater, Kan. John Pothner, 

Mer. Clearwater Telephone Co. 


Bent Pump Rod for Ground—A Good Ringing Code. 

I would like to add my experience to those given in TELE- 
PHONY in regard to telephone grounds. 

The farmers’ company here, for which I do the installing, 
has a grounded system, and for boring grounds I use a 
twelve foot piece of 3 inch pump rod. At the top about 
eight inches it is bent at right angles to make a handle, and 
the other end is sharpened. This is worked into the ground 
with a liberal use of water, and withdrawn. Into the hole I 
insert a piece of wire, generally line wire, first bending back 
an inch of the end to make the wire follow the hole. This 
makes a ground about ten feet deep, or more, without a 
splice or joint, at a nominal cost and labor. We have such 
grounds that have beeen in use for several years, and I think 
that they are hard to beat at any’ cost’ in money or labor. 


The ringing code in use here beats any I have seen. It is 
the four-figure code which is quite common, I think, with an 
improvement of my own. The code gives the line number, 
and the call, in the telephone number, the first two digits 
being the line number, the third the long rings and the last 
the short rings. This I extended by using figures larger than 
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five in the third place, which are used with five taken away, 
but with short rings first. Thus 9871 is two short rings and 
one long on nine-eight. This code is very popular with the 
subscribers, as well as the operators, and they learn it al- 
most instantly. 
Elmcreek, Neb. E. C. Krewson, 


Mer. Elmcreek Telephone Exchange. 


Construction Men, Who Will Criticize this Cable Layout? 

Will some of the readers of TELEPHONY send in their opin- 
ions of the accompanying cable lay-out? 

Cable A on Monroe street feeds the district between Mon- 
roe and Grand streets, distance 5 blocks, with open wire leads. 
This cable is now full, due to the open wire leads extending 
to the north about 12 blocks. I now propose to string a 300- 
pair cable from the exchange to Grand street, then take a 
lateral on Grand, dead end the wire leads both ways on Grand 
and have cable B, or rather its lateral, feed these open wire 
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Cable Layout Submitted for Criticism by Telephony Readers. 


leads from Grand street to the north, thus relieving cable A, 
which can then take care of the business from Monroe to 
Grand for all time to come. 

The laterals are to be as follows: 
including T.-9, to be 125-pair cable; 
50-pair cable. 

Going west on the lateral from the main cable at Fifth and 
Grand, 100-pair from T.-5 to T.-3, and a 7b-pair cable from 
T.-3 to T.-1. The 300-pair stops at Grand street; from the end 
of the 300-paid a 50-pair will run north. 

Terminals 5, 6 and 7 are to be 20-pair cans, as there never 
will be any need of having more capacity, nor do I intend to 
ever have more than 20 pairs of open wire in the lead. 


The Question. 


So the question is, What is the best method to assign these 
cable pairs in the various cans, so as to have the minimum 
amount of wasted pairs in the lateral cable? To be more 
explicit, I do not desire to multiple the various cans, for I 
see no advantage in so doing. 

My intention was this, although it does not look like good 


From terminal 5 to and 
from -U.-9" to: 1-10) 7a 


engineering : 
T.-5, 226-245, which- leaves 5 pairs dead in the splice at 
Fifth and ‘Grand. 
7.46, 1-20. T.-4, 126-140. 
T.=7,.21-40, T.=3,. 144-- 150: 
T.-8, 41-55. T.-2, 151-160. 
T.-9, 56-75. AD alten lds 
T.-10, 75-100. 50-pair cable, 176-225. 


25-pair cable, 101-125 

250-300, in 50-pair cable running north from Fifth and Grand. 

Now T.-5 is bad in that I do not know where to place the 
5 pair which I have left after assigning the pairs to the de- 
sired size of terminal. If terminal 6 were a 25-pair can I 
could have strung a 100 instead of 125-pair cable from Sixth 
to Seventh street, the same with T.-7, were it a 25-pair can, 
I could drop to a 75-pair cable from this point. So, taking 
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these things into consideration, I concluded to make it a 
125-pair cable from Fifth to Ninth street. 

The fact that we will never have occasion to have any- 
thing larger than 20-pair terminals at Fifth, Sixth and Sey- 
enth streets makes it rather difficult to know which ‘is best. 

I should be pleased to hear what others think about this, 
through the columns of TELEPHONY. 

Washington. Lag 


How to Prevent Paraffine from Cracking. 
Hot paraffine, if applied properly to the jars of gravity bat- 
tery, will not crack off. All that is necessary is to hold the 
jar in the bath until the glass reaches a temperature some- 


‘ where in the neighborhood of that of the paraffine, which will 


then adhere tenaciously. The tops of the zincs may be treated 
in the same way. Oil, if used at all, should be a non-drying 
vegetable compound. Olive oil rubbed over the paraffine sur- 
faces will prevent any water from adhering and allowing the 
salts to creep. To prevent splashing, water may be admitted 
to the cells through a rubber tube connected to some vessel 
raised slightly above the battery level. 


Francesville, Ind. Frank L. Whitaker. 


Listening Test for Locating an Open on a Line. 

Very few small exchanges possess any instruments for 
measuring capacity, but we use a very simple test, which 
probably comes as near locating the open place in a line 
as an expensive instrument. This applies to a case where 
a line is broken and both ends are still in the air, such as 
would happen if the ends toward the exchange were dead- 
ended on a pole and the other part of the line broken 
off; or in fact, to any break where the wire is not grounded, 
so that one cannot locate the fault by a voltmeter or ohm- 
meter test. When the distance is not greater than ten 
miles we can locate it with certainty to within a mile. We 
simply go to the board and ring out on the open line and 
then immediately cut in with the listening key, so as to 
get the discharge click, and note its loudness. While 
ringing out on the line it acts as a condenser, and dis- 
charges into the receiver after the ringing stops. The 
longer the line the greater the capacity and the greater 
the click. If the break were half a mile away the click 
could barely be heard, but if ten miles it would produce 
a very loud click. A little practice makes one proficient 
enough for all ordinary purposes. There is a difference 
between grounded and metallic lines in their capacity per 
mile which must be learned by practice. 

Russell, Kas. W. T. Frier, Manager,  — 

Russell Telephone Exchange. 


Drop Coil Weakened by Lightning—Good Use of Ohm- 
meter, 
We have a copper metallic toll line, 20 miles long, with 
three stations. Last summer, after a storm, the station 
nearest the exchange was the only one that could throw 
the 250 ohm drop at the central office. The line tested per- — 
fectly clear, and the stations could ring one another. We 
naturally thought of a weakened drop, but found that three 
dry cells would throw the drop easily, which we considered 
was a good enough test. Our trouble continued, however, 
until a month or so after, when we came into possession 
of an ohmmeter, and found by measuring that he drop was 
of 100 ohms resistance instead of 250. A new drop 
remedied the trouble immediately. On rewinding the coil 
it was found to have a greater part of its winding short-— 
circuited. This proved to us that three dry cells do not 
give a reliable test for the sensitiveness of a drop, and 
also that an ohmmeter can be put to very good use. 
Russell, Kas. W. T. Frier, Manager, 
Russell Telephone Exchange. 


Construction 
By F. L. Owen 


We are all interested in the kind of construction that will 
pay dividends, and to do this it must be kept as clear as 
possible of the little things that feed depreciation, which is 
as sure as death or taxes. There is no time when you may 
so effectually reckon with it as in first construction. The 
time was when nearly all who started in the business 
seemed to feel that every cent saved on the first installation 
would go into dividends. You are aware of the results. 
All of those plants have, necessarily, been rebuilt and from 
their experience we have learned to use the best material, 
regardless of first cost. 

By way of a few suggestions, I would suggest that all 
poles be treated with a preservative before they are set; all 
hardware even to nails should be galvanized; wire should 
be tested thoroughly; and cable should meet all standard 
specifications. I do not believe in specifying certain things 
or conditions, and then taking some other person’s opin- 
ion or word for it. Know what you are getting. 

I have no desire to carry the subject into the engineering 

department, but I must say that herein lies a great deal of 
our trouble. Too often plants are built without regard or 
forethought for future growth, so that when it becomes 
necessary to increase the capacity of a certain district, we 
are often compelled to reconstruct almost entirely, entail- 
ing a great deal of extra expense in labor and loss of ma- 
terial, as the first installation has not served the full ex- 
tent of its usefulness. This kind of work “waters” your 
plant account. 
Plan for future growth when you build in the telephone 
business. Allow 50 per cent above your highest calcula- 
tions if you can not do better; then you may come short. 
However, I do not advocate guess work. If you are not 
competent to lay out your plant get some one who is. 

Remember that depreciation creates and requires main- 
tenance; maintenance governs the net earnings; neglected 
maintenance increases the rate of depreciation, and depre- 
ciation, in time, according to the way it has been cared for, 
calls for renewal, though in my estimation, maintenance 
in its true sense ought to take care of and eliminate re- 
newal. 

lf we are to pay dividends we must keep the maintenance 
account as low as possible, and this depends in a large de- 
gree up the material used and how it is put up. 

Most small companies and some large ones are burdened 
with large plant accounts. Exorbitant engineering fees and 
graft are the main factors. Do not hire a man to build 
your plant and then have to buy it from him. If you are not 
a competent telephone man you had far better take one as 
a partner and let him build it for you. You can well af- 
ford to give him a working interest, for I believe the man 
who builds it should operate the exchange, and should be 
under contract for a term of years. It costs money to 
change managers. 

Even though a plant be built according to the highest 
standards of construction, it will contain flaws, and these 
should be found and remedied at once. If your mainten- 
ance men are of the right type they can do more for 
you than anyone else, as it is their business to find the 
kinks, and what they can not fix they can report. 

Running briefly through the difficulties often met with 
in construction, you will find that the proper care is not 
always exercised in setting poles deep enough, or in proper 


“Abstract of a paper presented at the convention of the Iowa 
Independent Telephone Association, 
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guying. This is not the common occurrence that it used 
to be, but the mistake of setting poles shallow, or guying 
too light is still made by small companies. They should 
get a set of standard specifications and follow them. 

About as many guys break from cutting as from over- 
load. The most common causes are due to the strand 
being pulled down on the sharp edge of a pole shim, or 
the yoke of the first clamp being drawn too tight. Where 
clamps of that type are used, they should be well away 
from the pole; thus the chance of cutting is reduced. The 
ends of a guy should not be made up so that it can not be 
taken off readily should occasion demand. Use not less 
than two clamps on each end, three if necessary; it will 
save time and material in the end. 

Build to eliminate vibration, for constant vibration is a 
hard thing to deal with and works havoc everywhere, es- 
pecially in the cable plant. Avoid as far as possible joint 
ownership of poles with other companies. Keep off of 
street car poles with your cable, or you will have trouble 
continually at the splices and terminals. 

Considering the cable plant, aim to keep the cable abso- 
lutely clear of every thing except the hanger, and in 
choosing a hanger be careful to get one that will not work 
tight and strangle the cable or eventually crack it, or work 
from side to side and cut through the sheath. While it is 
probably the most expensive, I believe the all marlin tie 
to be the best and cheapest in the long run. Avoid all 
acute turns as far as possible, and especially loops at the 
terminals, as the impedance offered to lightning even by 
half a turn is very great and the insulation is apt to break 
at this point. The loop also gives you trouble inasmuch 
as it has more chance to vibrate and will often break off at 
the tap. 

Set your cable terminals just above the cable, make your 
tap close to the pole, and lace your cable firmly to the mes- 
senger on each side of the pole. Support the splice near 
each end with marlin ties and lace the branches together 
where they leave it. 

In running your bridle wires use porcelain enameled 
rings and set them close enough to reduce the vibration 
to a minimum. Don’t have them blowing all over the 
street, and, by the way, solder both ends of them. In fact, 
solder every little thing, for there is nothing so annoying 
to service as the “frying” of a loose connection on common 
battery. 

If you are dealing with open wire to any extent, as most 
small exchanges do, and are going to operate a common 
battery system, do not place two wires on the same glass 
even though they are of the same polarity, unless you use 
a glass with a petticoat between the grooves. This often 
becomes necessary at cable or junction poles, where leads 
terminate from opposite directions. Either tie your pins 
together with wire and dead end each line on its own 
glass, or use transposition glass, for in wet weather the 
leak between two grooves of a common glass will do three 
things: It will eat away your wires, give you a leak, and 
create cross talk and noise on your lines. 

In making your dead ends in the iron wire take your line 
one complete turn around the glass, then twist the end out 
on the line wire about six inches, making short wraps be- 
fore turning it down. The reason for this is that it is easily 
taken down without injury to the wire should you desire 
to pull slack. Spin your bridle wire out to where the end 
turns down with the insulation on, remove the insulation at 
this point, and make up on the end. This method keeps the 
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soldering flux and heat away from the line proper, and pre- 
vents rusting. 

A great deal of damage to plant and material in general 
is caused by an inadequate number of test stations. Main- 
tenance men are inclined to cut house wire or open bridle 
wires to make tests, leaving them often times unsoldered. 
This not only injures material but often causes serious 
trouble and bad service for some time before it is discoy- 
ered and repaired. You should provide freely for these 
tests by cutting in test clamps at various points and espe- 
cially where each line or drop leads off in party line work. 
They are inexpensive and will pay for themselves many 
times Over in material and time saved. 

As regards protection, I will say that too much care can- 
not be exercised in the protection of the plant in general. 
“Baskets” should be hung over trolleys and high potential 
leads, and insulated wire used at such points. Where leads 
are crossed by high tension circuits several wires should 
be strung at least three feet above the lead and grounded 
as a safeguard against falling lines. In choosing cable ter- 
minals there are several points to be considered. Each 
pair in the cable should be protected somewhere in the out- 
side plant by fuse and arrester. 

Where a pair multiples in several terminals it is unneces- 
sary to protect at each point unless it is on party line work 
and then only with fuse, as one arrester anywhere on the 
pair is sufficient. This eliminates the chance of grounding. 
Look well to the material used in the construction of the 
terminal, especially the springs and fuses. Brass will not 
withstand the gases of the city. It soon becomes brittle 
and breaks, causing much trouble and expense. The springs 
should be of German silver fastened in place by riveted 
studs of the same material; the framework, of heavily gal- 
vanized iron; the fuses of such type and material that they 
will not warp or crack, and so constructed that they will 
make perfect contact without the use of bolt or screw. A 
fuse of the wooden tubular type with copper end terminals 
meets this requirement perfectly. 


From a Southern Exchange. 


Here is another true bill, taken down by one who heard 
Bob talking at the ‘phone. Nigger Bob lives in Atlanta and 
this was the conversation he held with Marse Henry Watson, 
several blocks away: 

Ding-a-ling-ling-a-ling ! 

“Hello, Miss Telafome, pleas’m gimme Marse Henry. 

“Yassum—a—wha’ dat? O yassum, excuse me, I means 
Marse Henry Watson. He done lib in de big yaller house jes’ 
back ob de new school house—yassum—bleeged—yassah. 

“A ello—yassah—hello—dis Marse Henry? 

“Yassah—dis Bob—yassah—Maud, dat ar mule, she done 
bawk! 

“Yassah—'bout two blocks out’n de stable—yassah. 

“Yassah—yassah, we dun dun dat—we dun twist her tail. 

“Yassah—nawsah—little ole travelin’ man f’um Bos’on—he 
twis’ her tail. 

“Yassah—yassah—he’s in de hosspittle——dey dun kerried him 
dar. 

“Yassah—yassah, I’se feered he’s hurt servi’gus—but he’s dar 
in de hosspittle—yassah. 

“We dun dat, too, Marse Henry—yassah, we tied up her fore 
foot—yassah. 

“Nawsah—nawsah, hit didn’t wuck—she had two hind foots 
lef’. 

“Yassah—yassah, nice man whut preeches—in de stummic— 
de pleece pourin’ water on his head now—yassah. 

“Yassah—yassah, but.she dun it, yassah—yassah, he said no 
mule could do it wid one foot tied up. 

“Yassah—yassah, we dun dat, too—tied a horse hair ’round 
her year. 
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“Yassah—yassah, big fat man—yassah, jes’ passin’ by—don’t 
kno’ his entitlement—yassah. 

“Nawsah—nawsah, not a very big piece, jest bit a little 
chunk out’n his jowl—he ain’t hurt much. 

“Yassah—yassah, we dun build a fiah under her, too—yas- 
sah. 

“Burn part ob de cart—yassah. 

“Yassah—yassah, dun burn right smart ob de cart. 

“Yassah—yassah, dat’ whut I’se been tryin’ to tell you, Marse 
Henry—dun burn de whole cart all up, an’ I wuz jes’ a gwine 
to ax you when you gwine send a ’nurr cart down heah, sah— 
yassah.”—The Transmitter. 


A Heavy Load of Sleet. 


The idea of showing how heavy a load of sleet is actually 
carried on a line seldom occurs to a photographer when tak- 
ing pictures after a storm. Apparently some such purpose, 
however, was in the mind of the man who took the view here 
shown, taken last winter at Marion, Ind. The lineman in the 
foreground, the width of his belt, etc, give an opportunity 
for a rough comparison which enables one to estimate the 


Comparative Permanence of Cable and Open Wire Under Heavy 
Sleet Load. 


thickness of the coating of sleet on the wires. It will be 
noted that this sleet is of the unusual form of a round coat- 
ing with a fringe of icicles, making an exceptionally heavy 


load. While this was too much for the open wire, the cable. 


came through with flying colors, as is clearly evidenced im 
the picture. 
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Among the Querists 


Charge Storage Batteries from a Trolley? Never, M. K.! 


I would like to know if a storage battery could be charged 
from a trolley. The voltage is about 500 or 550. I would like 
to charge at about 6 amp. and another set about 30 ainp. or any 
amp. I might want to charge. I would like a rough circuit 
showing the connection. I would rather not have this published, 
but if must be it will be O, K. you can use the fake initials 
M. K. 


Do not think of trying to charge storage batteries from a 
trolley. The trolley was never a friend to the telephone ex- 
change. In the first place you would have to put a heavy 
resistance in and there would be dangers of its becoming short 
circuited, which would burn out the battery. Then, the volt- 
age of the operating trolley fluctuates so greatly with the 
variations in load that there would be no way of securing the 
constant voltage required for charging a storage battery, as 
even with a rheostat you could not regulate it, if you were 
willing to stand the expense and trouble of watching it con- 
stantly. Further, you would undoubtedly introduce noise on 
your lines, and operators’ sets, due to the commutation of 
the current through the motor. 

If you cannot run a motor or mercury arc rectifier off your 
commercial lighting circuit, put in a gas or gasoline engine 
of the proper type, to run your charging dynamo, and you 
will have no trouble if you get dynamo built especially for 
charging telephone batteries. “ 

It may seem expensive to put in the right kind of a charg- 
ing set, but it is*the only way to get good results in a tele- 


phone system. 
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How to Clean Slate Panels. 


Will you please tell me how to_ clean polished slate that has 
become dirty and scratched? The slate is used for mounting 
switches, 

The scratches should be removed with sand-paper. Slate, 
when used for mounting switches, should be treated with 
oil. Use ordinary machine oil and rub in well with a piece 
of waste. Slate, treated in this way is much easier kept in 
presentable condition. To clean a slate treated as above, 
simply wipe off with a piece of oily waste. 


Talking Circuit Effects. 


Enelosed find a few questions I should like to have answered 
through your query columns. 

1. Referring to the simplified drawings enclosed, what effect 
would a 700-ohm receiver have in place of the 75-ohm instru- 
ment? 

2. Would it be an advantage or a disadvantage? How? 

3. If a transmitter becomes chilled, does this make it talk as 
though it were packed? 

4. Which would give the better results—two 75-ohm receivers 
in series, or a 700-ohm receiver in multiple with a 75-ohm re- 
ceiver? 


1. There will be no advantage in using a high resis- 
tance receiver. The sound received in Fig. 1 will not be 
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Fig. 1. 


as loud or satisfactory as with a standard receiver. In 
No. 2 both talking and hearing will suffer. 

2. A disadvantage, on account of the high impedance of 
the 700 ohm coils. 

.3. A perfectly dry transmitter will work all right in 
zero weather. But if there is a slight amount of moisture 


in the granular carbon, it will freeze when it gets cold 
enough, and produce the result which you describe. 

4. Two 75 ohm receivers in series will give better results 
than a 700 ohm and a 75 ohm instrument in parallel. The 
reason is that since each 75 ohm receiver forms a relative- 
ly small. part of the total impedance in the circuit, both 
of them in series give nearly twice the effect. of one alone. 
But when a 700 ohm receiver and one of 75 ohms are placed 
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Fig. 2. 


in parallel, the low resistance instrument robs the high 
one of current. Hence the 700 ohm receiver would be 


nearly useless. 
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Pointers on Conduct at the Switchboard for a Beginner. 


1. Is a telephone operator allowed, during her time of duty, 


to keep company or visitors? 
2. How many hours a day has an operator to work at the 


a. 


switchboard, and how about Sunday? 
8. Has an operator the right to let any other person work at 
the switchboard without the permission of the manager or the 


owner? 
As I am a beginner in the telephone business I would like to 


have this information, 

1. A telephone operator should not be allowed, or wish to 

permit any outside matter to interfere with her giving abso- 
lutely prompt, courteous and accurate service to the sub- 
scribers during the time she is on duty. In small exchanges 
where there may be but one operator at the switchboard, and 
her time is not fully occupied owing to the fact that only a 
few calls come in during some hours of the day, the rules 
against visiting, which are absolutely enforced in the larger 
exchanges, are occasionally somewhat relaxed, but this is 
only because the managers trust their operators to not take 
advantage of the privileges extended. As a rule there is 
enough to do in the way of bookkeeping, letter writing, etc., 
to keep an operator busy when calls are slack, even on the 
smallest board. 
2. It is difficult to answer this question satisfactorily with- 
out detailed about your switchboard, and the 
number of calls you handle per day. In places where the load 
is so light that the operators do not work hard they are 
sometimes given longer hours than in places where they are 
kept very busy. If you can tell us how many positions are in 
use at your switchboard; how many toll lines and farmers 
lines you handle; and how many single and party lines in 
town; also approximate number of local, farmers and _ toll 
calls switched during the several different hours of the day, 
we can give you better advice on this topic. 

3. An operator has certainly no right to let any person 
work at the switchboard other than a duly authorized em- 
ployee. The company is responsible for the character of the 
service it gives, not only as to its quality, but as to the 
secrecy of conversations. We know of cases where sub. 
scribers have been greatly annoyed by acts mischievously or 
carelessly performed by unauthorized persons working, or pre- 
tending to work, at switchboards. Operators should under- 
stand this and be as anxious as the management to perform 
their duty in keeping everyone but regular employees during 
their times of duty, away from the switchboard. 


information 
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Legal Questions and Decisions 
By A. H. McMillan 


Missouri License Taxes. 


I would be pleased to have you refer us to any decisions con- 
cerning the rights or powers of the fourth class cities in Missouri 
to tax telephone companies. 

Our city council has passed an ordinance requiring all telephone 
companies within its confines to pay a license tax of $25 and also 
to pay 25 cents on each and every pole within the corporate limits 
me the city, for the privilege of using streets and alleys of said 
city. 


We question their rights to levy any tax on us except such as 


is necessary for police inspection or regulation, and contend the 


amount asked is unreasonably high. 
This tax is an annual tax. 


We are incorporated and have a stat 


e charter granti 
of highways. 5 ing us use 


_ There are no Missouri decisions on the subject you in- 
quire about, so far as we are able to learn. It is, our 
opinion that a municipality has no right to tax you except 
for police inspection or regulation. A municipal corpora- 
tion cannot collect license fees unless it has express au- 
thority from the state to do so. When power to license 
is given, it will be supposed that regulation is the object 
unless there is something in the language of the grant to 
indicate that the raising of revenue is contemplated. Where 
a license fee is required for regulation only, the amount 
of it must be reasonable, taking into consideration the cost 
of inspecting and regulating such poles and wires on the 
part of the municipal authorities. Such tax is intended 
to compensate the city government for extra expense to 
which it is put because of the Presence of the telephone 
lines in the streets and the necessity of taking extra pre- 
cautions for the safety of the public in regard thereto. 
The decisions upon what is a reasonable license’ fee are 
varied because each rests upon different circumstances 
The elements which enter into a license tax of this marae 
are the necessary or probable expenses incident to the issu- 
ing of a license and the probable expense of such inspec- 


tion, regulation and police surveillance as the 


es municipal 
authorities may law 


fully give to the erection and mainte- 
nance of the poles and wires. Schellsburg vs. Western 
Union Teg. Co., 26 Pa. Sup. Court, 343. Fifty cents for 
each pole of an electric light company was held unreason- 
able where the cost of inspection was only about one-tenth 
that amount. Saginaw vs. Swift Elec, Light: Ce 0113 | Mich: 
660, 72 N. W., 6. See also McMillan on Tel. Law, Sec. 015. 


A Question of Switching Fees. 


During the year 1909, I started to manage th - 
change in this city. It has grown from dp Aetepanen cre aad 
farmer, to about 500 city and farmers now. 

As pay for my services, I have been paid as follows: 
salary from a commercial company; 
telephone company also; but there are 
panies (all mutual) centraling here, 
been $1.50 per year or 5 cents per swi 
they preferred to pay. 

Now the increase in the number of telephones has increased 
operators’ work and operating expenses, so I decided to quit 
Switching at 5 cents per switch and charge all farmers alike, viz.: 
$1.50 per year. The following notice was sent to the president of 
each farmers’ mutual telephone company, October 14th, 1909: — 

Owing to the fact that there are only forty-two farmers out of 
the total number running into this central with their telephone 
lines who do not pay the regular $1.50 per year for switching, I 
have concluded to discontinue Switching at 5 cents per switch. 

“Therefore, after January 1st, 1910, the annual rate will be $1.50 
per telephone of each member of all farmer telephone companies 
centraling here. Seven of the lines have already adopted that 
system.” 

I have been under no contract with them as to how long I should 
work for them at any price. They all central in my building. Jan- 
uary 1, 1910, I quit keeping record of their switching and charged 
all farmers with $1.50 for the year’s switching. Now on some 
lines a few members say they will not pay the $1.50, but will only 
pay the 5 cents every time they use “central,” as they only use it 


Monthly 
Satisfactory from the local 
16 farmers’ telephone com- 
and my pay from them has 
tch or connection, whichever 
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two or three times a year and don’t want to pay for something — 
they don’t get. ? 

Now, can I hold each company for the $1.50 per member or hold > 
each member individually, or can’t I do either? Can I make them 
pay it? ‘ e 

After January 1, 1910, all lines kept right on switching the same ~ 
as before. Is not that evidence enough that they accepted my 
srevices at price specified in notice? Some of the lines are in- — 
corporated, some not. 

If this will-not hold them for the $1.50, what would be your 
advice? 

The $1.50 covers night and day and Sunday service, making it 
continuous service. 


Under the above state of facts, you can hold each com- 
pany for the $1.50 per member. There being no contract 
stating how long you should do the switching at 5 cents 
per connection, your giving of the nctice that their subse- 
quently accepting your service at the price specified in the 
notice, constitutes a binding implied contract which entitles 
you to collect the sum of $1.50 per year for switching. The 
amount is certainly reasonable; in fact, we think you are 
doing it too cheap. Most central offices get 25 cents per 
month, and find there is no profit even in that figure. 


The Capitalization of Hope Is Not Fraud. 

Where persons used care in the investigation of the valid- 
ity of a franchise owned by a corporation which they repre- 
sented, and were advised by counsel on whom they had the 
right to rely, they are not lable for fraud in representing 
the validity in value of such franchise in the sale of stock 
and bonds of the corporation, although the franchise after- 
ward proved to be almost worthless. Such was the holding 
of the New York Supreme Court in an action for damages 
for alleged false representations contained in a prospectus 
offering for sale the bonds and stock of the United States 
Independent Telephone Company, by which the plaintiff, 
Charles M. Lane, was induced to invest $4,000 in securities 
which turned out to be almost worthless. The franchise 
was one which had been granted by a board of electrical 
control, a department of the city of New York, to the Mer- 
cantile Electric Company of that city. It turned out, how- 
ever, that when the New York Independent Telephone Com- 
pany undertook to lay additional wires in the conduits 
(which had been occupied by the Mercantile Electric Com- 
pany for the very limited purpose of operating a burglar 
alarm system), in order to begin actual work as a telephone 
company, permission to use the subway ducts was refused 
and in a judicial proceeding, an application for mandamus 
was refused on the ground that the power to grant fran- 
chises was vested in the common council, without the au- 
thority of which, the supposed franchise was ineffectual. 
This decision was affirmed on appeal (133 App. Div., 639, 
118 Mys., 290). A further appeal is now pending in the 
Court of Appeals. 

A ground of fraud in the case was the alleged over-cap- 
italization of the company, based on its issue of bonds to 
the amount of $1,278,000, and capital stock to the amount 
of $38,597,500 in exchange for $39,000,000 of the total cap- 
italization of $50,000,000; the $39,000,000 of stock with $2,- 
000,000 more, having been issued in exchange for syndicate 
rights in a New York franchise which turned out to be in- 
valid. It was claimed that the capitalization was excessive 
conceding even the validity of the franchise. The court 
held that fraud by the corporate officers and directors was 
not shown because the value of the franchise could not be 
accurately determined by any well recognized standard, but 
could, in good faith, be estimated in the millions. 3 

The court also held that the plaintiff, when he subscribed 
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for the bond and stock, knew, as he testified, that the fran- 
chise was substantially all there was behind the New York 
end of the investment, and that only the future could de- 
termine the success of the venture. He took the stock as a 
bonus, in addition to the bonds for which he paid par, ana, 
beg an experienced and intelligent business man could nor 
by somebody else or property of a present market value of 
well have believed that the stock represented either cash paid 
par. Said the court, “With a valid franchise he knew that 
the stock represented, to a large extent, the capitalization 
of hope, and to that extent took it for better or for worse.” 

Notwithstanding the principles thus enunciated, the court 
granted a new trial to the plaintiff on the ground that cer- 
tain rulings concerning the responsibility for the prospectus 
issued by the company were erroneous. Lane vs. Fenn, 120 
Bey. oupl., 237. 

BEC HRAL ar de tke 
Definitions of Practical Subjects by Court. 

In deciding a recent case involving a personal injury 
to an employe of a telephone company, the Supreme Court 
of California enunciated several definitions of terms that 
are used every day in the telephone business. These defini- 
tions are as follows: 

“A ‘trouble shooter’ is a person employed by a telephone 
company to discover and repair minor troubles attending 
the telephone service, defective telephones, fallen wires, 
weakness of batteries and grounding of wires.” 

“By ‘ground,’ as used in describing difficulties attend- 
ing the telephone service, is meant the interruption of 
the current by the crossing of wires or the breaking and 
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falling of a telephone wire to the earth, or against some 
surface that acts as a conductor of electricity, and inter- 
rupts its continued flow along its proper wire.” 

“The ‘fuses’ used in telephones are thin hair-like wires 
of low fusibility, which immediately melt, and prevent any 
excess current of electricity from being carried over the 
telephone wires into the house.”, 

The plaintiff in the case was a “trouble shooter” in the 
employ of a telephone company. He was sent to locate 
and remedy the trouble of a telephone belonging to the 
Pure Water Company. When told by his superior that the 
telephone was noisy, he asked if there was “anything hot 
on it,” and was told that it seemed to be “a ground.” After 
making an examination and becoming satisfied that there 
was nothing “hot” on the wire, he followed the course of 
the wire until he came to a test pole with a double cross- 
arm. : On this pole were other telephone wires, among 
them those of a school house known as “Bay School.’ 
As he was working with his pliers on the Water com- 
pany’s wire, his hand came in contact with the Bay School 
wire and he fell back unconscious, hanging in the air by 
the leg, which he had thrust under the brace. 

The telephone company had strung its wires about six 
or eight inches from the wires of a lighting company, and 
the sagging, when the wind blew, brought the wires into 
contact. ; 

The court held that the plaintiff was not guilty of con- 
tributory negligence and that both the telephone company 
and the electric company were negligent. 
set lel. & Tee. Con l06sRacy 587. 
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The Corporation Tax Law 


By William M. Lybrand 


The high character of the sponsors for the Corporation 
Tax Law and the fact that comparatively few, persons 
seem to have had an intimate knowledge of its provi- 
sions, because of its having been introduced so late in 
the Congressional session when exhaustive debate of all 
of its features was no longer possible, may account for 
the comparatively little opposition which the bill received 
from accounting officers of corporations and other inter- 
ested persons. 

The rate of the tax was subjected, to considerable criti- 
cism and it was finally reduced from two to one per cent; 
its publicity features were attacked to some extent, but 
the form in which returns to the government were to be 
made were practically not discussed at all, because it was 
doubtless generally believed that the effect of the law 
would be to levy a tax on the net profits which would 
be ascertained in the usual way. Unfortunately such is not 
the case. The law does not impose a tax upon “profits” 
as ordinarily determined, but requires the returns to be 
made on a basis of cash receipts and disbursements. This 
feature is referred to in more detail hereafter, but it is 
mentioned here because it has a direct bearing on the 
question as to what shall be the corporation’s fiscal period. 

The officers of some corporations, the fiscal periods of 
which do not coincide with the calendar year, have dis- 
cussed the advisability of changing the date of closing 
the books to facilitate the preparation of returns under 
the new law. As a matter of fact, the returns required 
cannot be prepared from the usual financial statements 
even though the fiscal year periods do correspond, because such 


*A review reprinted from Moody’s Magazine, September, 1909. 


statements nearly always report earnings and expenses, 
while the government returns will compel a _ detailed 
analysis of the cash account to be made; therefore, a cor- 
poration whose fiscal year ends September 30 and one whose 
year ends December 31, will each have to disregard the results. 
as shown by their books and compile a cash statement only. 

The law seems to have been considered a measure aimed 
at the large trusts only, and it does not appear to have’ 
been generally realized that it applies to all corporations, 
whether large or small, if they are organized for profit, 
and if their “net income” exceeds $5,000 per year. It mat- 
ters not how small the company may be nor how closely 
held are the shares, if the “net income” exceeds $5,000 then 
a return must be made to the Collector of Internal Revenue 
on or before 1st March, 1910, setting forth the results of 
the business for the year 1909, and on the excess of “net 
income” above $5,000 a tax of one per cent will be payable 
on or before 30th June, 1910. 

The method by which the “net income” shall be ascer- 
tained as provided in the Act in brief is as follows: 

From the gross income received by the corporations 
within the year from all sources, there shall be deducted: 


ist. All the ordinary and necessary expenses actually paid 
within the year out of income in the maintenance and operation 
of its business and properties. 

2d. All losses actually sustained within the year and not com-~- 
pensated by insurance or otherwise, including a reasonable allow- 
ance for depreciation, if any. p 

38d. Interest actually paid within the year on its ponded or 
other indebtedness to an amount of such bonded and other in- 
debtedness not exceeding the paid-up capital stock at the close 
of the year. 

4th. All sums paid within the year for taxes imposed under 
the authority of the United States or any State or Territory 
thereof, F . 

5th. All amounts received within the year as dividends om 
stocks of other corporations already subject to the tax. 
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The returns are required to be made under oath or 
‘affirmation of the president, vice-president or other prin- 
cipal officer and the treasurer or assistant treasurer. 

Whenever evidence shall be produced before the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue which in his opinion justifies 
the belief that the return is incorrect, or when there has 
been a failure to make any return, the commissioner may 
designate any regularly appointed revenue agent to exam- 
ine the corporate books and papers and to take testimony 
of any officer or employee with reference to the matters 
required by law to be included in the return. 

If a corporation refuses or neglects to make a return 
at the time specified, or if it makes a false or fraudulent 
return, it shall be liable to a penalty of from $1,000 to 
$10,000; and any person authorized by law to make, render, 
sign or verify any return who makes a false or fraudulent 
statement with intent to defeat or evade the assessment 
shall be fined not exceeding $1,000, or be imprisoned not 
exceeding one year, or both, at the discretion of the court. 

Much criticism has been leveled against the act because 
of its publicity feature in that the statements filed con- 
stitute public records and are open to inspection as such. 
It has been condemned because of its inquisitorial charac- 
ter, and it is claimed that the corporations will be subject to 
all sorts of unnecessary and prying visits on the part of gov- 
ernmental agents. 

With the policy of the act or the wisdom or unwisdom 
of its enactment, it is not proposed to deal. It is a law 
and as such it must be obeyed whether it is liked or not. 
ft was undoubtedly framed in good faith and no honest 
corporation whose accounts are regularly audited and re- 
turns certified to by reputable public accountants need 
fear governmental inquisition or damaging publicity. 

There are, however, certain features in connection with 
the preparation of the returns that are likely to give con- 
siderable trouble to accounting officers of corporations. 
Most of these troubles will be occasioned by the require- 
ment of the government that the returns shall be made on 
the basis of cash receipts and disbursements, instead of 
on the basis of earnings and expenses. 

The books and accounts of substantially all corporations 
are kept on the basis of earnings and expenses, and their 
statements of operations show not the cash received and 
the cash paid, but the income earned irrespective of when 
eollected and the expenses incurred and interest accrued 
irrespective of when paid. In other words, the ordinary 
profit and loss account of a company will show on the 
one hand the amount of sales and other income for the 
year, whether they all happen to have been collected or 
not, and on the other hand the costs and expenses incurred 
in manufacturing and disposing of the goods sold, whether 
all these expenses happen to have been paid or not. 

Therefore, if the corporations had been allowed to re- 
port their earnings and expenses in the usual way from 
their books, the preparation of the returns would have 
‘been comparatively easy and the statements would have 
‘been accurate. This was pointed out to the Attorney-Gen- 
eral by a group of accountants during the consideration of 
the bill, but without avail. These accountants were inter- 
ested only in the enactment of a law which would be read- 
ily understood and which could be carried into effect by 
the interested corporations without unnecessary annoyance 
and expense. The government officials, however, did not 
seem to realize the enormous burden which has been 
placed upon corporations in requiring them to furnish in- 
formation which practically involves a detailed analysis of 
all of their cash transactions. 

In order to avoid paying an excessive tax this analysis 
will have to be worked out independently of the current 
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accounts, and, as it is work which cannot be entrusted to ~ 
junior clerks, it will mean that the public accountants of the 
country will be called on for assistance which will tax 
their facilities to the utmost. The accountants specifically 
endeavored to avoid this extra work by making the sug- 
gestions referred to above. 

In a leading editorial printed by the New York Times, 
25th July, based on the correspondence of the accountants 
with the Attorney-General, this fact was referred to as 


follows: 

“There is an obvious reason why this (the accountants’ advice) 
is so impartial as to be worth attention—neglect of it would be 
to advantage of the critics. The greater the obscurity, and the 
greater the inconvenience to the taxpayers, the greater the neces- 
sity for their professional services to untangle the snarl. Yet 


‘ with public spirit they make suggestions designed to perfect, not — 


to obstruct, the law. They express their opinion that they can 
assist to a satisfactory solution, but there is no hint given that 
they or any others are being consulted.” 


The government insists that a statement must be ren- 
dered showing the gross income actually received during 
the year and expenses actually paid out of income during 
the year. A little reflection will show how troublesome — 
it will be to attempt to comply honestly with these re- 
quirements. Sales will no longer be the measure of the 
earnings; but the receipts will have to be analyzed and 
the cash received on account of income grouped inde- 
pendently of cash received from, say, the sale of a piece 
of property, from loans, or from any source other than 
relates to income. 

Still more trouble will be experienced with the disburse- 
ment side of the account. Payments are made from time 
to time for materials which go into stock and which may 
ultimately be used for extensions to the plant and not for 
operating. Materials used for extensions certainly are not 
“ordinary and necessary expenses paid out of income in 
the maintenance and operation of the business,” but at the 
time they are paid for how can it possibly be determined 
where they will be used? : 

Again, assume that business conditions have been such 
that some large purchases of materials made during the 
year are carried over in stock unused at the end of the 
year. As materials paid for and not materials used are 
to be reported, it might be that the company’s Operations 
would actually show a loss on its statements to the gov- 
ernment because of the large stock on hand unused, whereas 
there may really have been considerable profit earned if 
the increase in stock on hand were taken into account. 
The returns, therefore, will be of no value for statistical 
purposes and will, as a matter of fact, provide no true 
index to the company’s affairs. 

The interest feature of the act is similarly involved. In- 
terest actually paid within the year on bonded and other 
indebtedness equal to the paid-up capital stock may be 


deducted. “Other indebtedness” fluctuates from season to 
season in most corporations. Interest on bonds falls due at 
various periods, frequently not coinciding with the calen- 


dar year, yet only the interest paid during the latter may 
be deducted. 

For instance, on bonds issued July 1, 1909, the first 
coupon would be payable January 1, 1910, yet this item 
although obviously belonging to the year 1909, cannot 
be deducted as an expense of that year. It might be sup- 
posed that the setting aside of a sufficient sum prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1910, would justify its inclusion in the expense 
of the year, but the words actually paid would stand in 
the way of such action. 

It will be seen from this cursory review of the law that 
its provisions will need to be carefully studied, in order 
that the returns when made to the government will have 
been so carefully and intelligently prepared that the officers 
of the company may sign them with easy minds. 


Here and There 


Association in session in Columbus, Ohio: 


the president and secretary of the Association.” 


The Ohio Convention. 

Interest in what has come to be known, for want .of 
a better term, as the “Ohio situation,’ was the predomi- 
nant note of the convention held at Columbus this week. 
As TELEPHONY is printed before the close of the meeting 
a detailed report will have to wait until next week. 

Many interesting talks were made impromptu by men of 


national and state importance. The formal program an- 
nounced for the meeting was as follows: 
Addresses of welcome, Hon. Geo. S. Marshall, mayor of 


Columbus, and Mr. J. Y. Bassell, secretary Board of. 


Trade. 

Response, Hon. Harry M. Daugherty, Columbus. 

Address of President Frank L. Beam. 

Reports of Secretary O. O. Welsheimer, 
Ralph Reamer, and committees. 

Roll call of districts, reports by vice-presidents—Dis- 
trict No, 1, B. Hendrickson, Medina; District No. 2, W. B. 
Gregson, New Philadelphia; District No. 3, J. B. Rhodes, 
Zanesville; District No. 4, W. R. Fee, Portsmouth; Dis- 
trict No. 5, L. A. Miller, Darrtown; District No. 6, John 
H. Ainsworth, Dayton; District No.7, George H. Metheany, 
Lima; District No. 8, R. E. Hamblin, Toledo; District 
No. 9, Dwight E. Sapp, Mt. Vernon. 

Address, Mr. Frank H. Woods, President National Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association; “The Ohio Telephone Sit- 
uation of Today,” Mr. Frank A. Davis, Columbus; “Com- 
parative Tax Valuation of Telephone Property,’ Mr. H. 
P. Folsom, Circleville; “Reconstruction,” Mr. W. F. Lau- 
bach, Akron; “Hold Your Ground,” Mr. G. R. Johnston, 
Columbus; “The Outlook,’ Mr, Washington Hyde, Warren. 

Thursday evening was held the banquet, and Friday 
there was a session devoted to subjects of practical in- 
terest. 


Treasurer 


Na eAA oat Pale el Mae 
When Independent Connections are Satisfactory to the 
Bell Company. 

The significance of a statement reported to have been 
made by Mr. U. N. Bethell, during the New York Legis- 
lative Committee’s hearing a couple of weeks ago, is ap- 
parent to the most casual reader. Mr. Bethell, when asked 
about companies which connected with both Independent 
and Bell lines stated “Such connections are satisfactory, 
as the New York Telephone Company gets most of the 
business.” Mr, Bethell stated that about 370 farmers ex- 

changes had connections with his company. 

With reference to earnings and profits from its rural 
telephone lines Mr. Bethell’s statements were decidedly 
interesting. He testified that “these Independent agricul- 


The following resolutions were unanimously adopted Thursday, March 17, by the Ohio Independent Telephone 


“Whereas, A bill is now pending in the Ohio Senate, known as the Elson bill; 

“Whereas, The effect of said bill is to repeal the Valentine anti-trust law, as affecting telephone companies; 

“Whereas, If said bill should become a law, the long distance toll lines could merge, thereby making all Inde- 
pendent telephone interests subject to the dictation of one telephone company on all long distance lines; 

“Whereas, The purpose of said bill is to create a gigantic telephone monopoly in the state of Ohio and thereby 
destroy the investment of more than 25,000 stockholders representing property amounting to more than $25,000,000; 

“Therefore, It is resolved that this Association condemns said bill and declares that said bill, if enacted into a 
law, would create a great monopoly, destroy the investments of thousands of Ohio citizens and leave the people of 
Ohio at the mercy of a dictator that has at all times charged exorbitant rates where competition does not exist. It 
is further resolved that the officers and members of this Association use all honorable means to defeat said bill. 

“Tt is further resolved that a copy of these resolutions be mailed to each member of the Legislature, signed by 


tural lines represent capital invested of about $1,825,000, 
with gross earnings of from 15 to 21 per cent, but net earn- 
ings do not average more than 5 per cent.” 

“These lines are not directly profitable and are oper- 
ated on a charge basis ranging from $15.50 to $17 per 
year, according to distance from said 
President Bethell. 

Bell Royalty Charges. 

It was from Walter Brown, auditor of the New York 
Telephone Company, that Mr. Page gained most of the 
information. Mr. Brown explained that originally a royalty 
was paid to the parent company on the instruments, the 
amount of the royalty being proportioned to the rate 
charged for the service. The royalty ranged from $10 
for a set of instruments down to seventy-five cents in the 
case of a single instrument when the contract was as low 
at $24 a year. About six years ago, the witness said, the 
charge was changed to four and a half per cent on the 
earnings of an instrument. 

“Ts it intended as a royalty?’ asked Mr. Page. 

“No, for the patent has expired.” 

“But one-third of the stock in the New York Telephone 
Company was given for the Bell company’s patent, was it 
not?” asked Mr. Page. “And the Bell company received 
the dividends of this stock? And at least seventy-five 
cents on every instrument besides? And now the patent 
has expired, but they continue to receive the dividends 
and also four and a half per cent of the earnings of the 
telephones. In other words, persons using telephones are 
continuing to pay a royalty for a patent long since ex- 
pired.” 

“Not a royalty,” objected Mr. Brown. “They’re paying 
for the use and maintenance of the instruments.” 

Later, however, Mr. Brown admited that, although worn 
out instruments were replaced by the parent company, the 
New York company made minor repairs on instruments 
itself and charged them to its own maintenance account. 

Mr. Brown said that in 1908 every instrument used in 
the territory covered by the New York Telephone Com- 
pany earned an average of $49.95 exchange service revenue 
and $9.99 toll service revenue, or a total of $59.94, and 
that each instrument, in consequence, paid to the parent 
company about $2.70. He said the entire amount of these 
commissions paid in 1908, the latest figures available, was 
$714,502.98. 

“So that, in fact,” said Mr. Page, ‘your earnings were 
greater by that amount in that year than your bookkeep- 
ing operations showed, and you increased your operating 
expenses beyond what they in fact were by that item.” 
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“That royalty or commission is taken out of your New 
York pocket and put into your Boston pocket, and in 
the meantime is charged to operating expenses in your 
New York pocket. That four and a half per cent never 
leaves the stockholders, and yet it makes the operating 
expenses greater. Can you give any reason why that con- 
tract should not be wiped out?” 

Mr. Brown did not advance any reason. 

Assemblyman Edwin A. Merritt, Jr., who presided, asked 
the witness if, in addition to the four and a half per cent, it 
paid to the parent company, which owns the stock, any 
dividends. , 

“Ves, eight per cent,” said Mr. Brown. 

“Tf that contract were done away with,” continued Mr. 
Page, “you would have either larger dividends or cheaper 
service. Which would it be?’ 

“Cheaper service, I suppose,” said Mr. Brown. 


Elson Bill Lobbyists Denounced. 

Denunciations of the lobby which forced the Elson bill 
through the Ohio house and sent to the senate for action. 
The lobby has simply changed its base to the other side 
of the capitol building and is as bold and unscrupulous as 
it was in the house, reports a correspondent from Colum- 
bus at the beginning of the week. The newspapers of 
Ohio have been filled with stories of the. lobby, which 
worked in the open, and which showed that it believed it 
had sufficient force to secure the legislation desired. 

The lobby had disappeared, apparently, but suddenly 
Thursday afternoon, of last week, it became rumored that 
a reconsideration of the vote of Tuesday was being planned, 
and quick-as a flash the paid workers for the Bell appeared 
on the ground. It was reported that several members of 
the house had been won over from the bill, and work was 
immediately started on these. Representative Degenhart 
tried to get recognition to have the vote reconsidered, but 
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. The Jobbing of the Elson Bill Has Aroused Intense 
Public Indignation in Ohio. Local People Say this Car- 


toon is a Masterly Presentation of the Situation. Study 
the Dog—and Note the Type of Telephone! 
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was out of order. Later he went to Speaker Mooney aud 
was promised that he would be recognized later. Then 
word was sent to him that he was wanted in the smoking 
room and he was immediately surrounded by shouters for 
the bill, and when he awoke to the situation the house had 
adjourned. 
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Because his bill was attacked by newspapers, Mr. Elson 
arraigned the newspaper correspondents and declared that 
the “men who write the rot should be excluded from the 
state house building.” He asserted that some papers mis- 
represented the facts concerning the motive of the bill. 

It is generally believed that Governor Harmon will veto 
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WILL HE GET HIM? 
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of Ohio Public Sentiment on the 


This Delineation 
Manipulation of the Infamous Elson Bill was one of the 


Hits of the Week. 


the measure, if it is not changed in the senate. In order 
to avoid that the lobby will attempt to have several amend- 
ments placed in the bill when it comes up for passage in 
the senate. 

The cartoons reproduced herewith were published in the 
Columbus Evening Dispatch during the past week. 


A. T. & T. Annual Report. 

The annual report-of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co., just issued, forecasts a future stock issue of $200,- 
000,000. The purpose of this is not stated. The gross revenue 
from operation was $150,000,000. Of the 5,000,000 telephones 
claimed as Bell connections, “it is admitted that over $1,500,- 
000 are owned by “connecting companies.” Much space in 
the report is given over to publicity matter bearing on the 
telegraph consolidation. 

An appeal for public sympathy is made in what purports to 
be an account of the early financial history of the company 
and the public demand for a “dual system,’ acknowledged by 
Mr. Vail, is here recognized by decrying the benefits of com- 
petition. In the words of Vice-President Sunny, “This is a 
step backward.” 


Brailey Not Allowed to Turn Rome, N. Y., Over to Bell. 


The Bell telephone company has been given another 
bump in New York state, and its monopoly campaign is 
in a most discouraging plight. The Home Telephone Com- 
pany, of Rome, has been snatched from the control of 
James S. Brailey, Jr., of Toledo, who was under agreement 
to turn it over to Bell interests. He obtained it last July 
through a reorganization, but the Utica Home Company 
opposed the sale to Brailey on the ground that much more 
could be obtained for the properties, a large majority of 
whose bonds was held by it. 

The Utica company got the sale set aside and another 
ordered by the court, which has just taken place. The 
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Bell interests were represented by Fulton, N. Y., parties, 
and were outbid by the Utica Home company, which now 
includes Rome in its large system in Central New York. 
Indicative of the strength and public backing of the Rome 
company is the fact that its list of 1,200 subscribers is 
twice as large as that of the Bell in the same territory. 

The attempt of the Bell to break into the chain of In- 
dependent companies across the Empire State is thus again 
frustrated and the Independents are accordingly strength- 
ened. It appears that the greater the capitalization of the 
Bell trust becomes, the harder it is for it to get business 
in New York State, or obtain popularity. 


Dayton Home Company Reorganized. 


Another of the Ohio Independent telephone companies 
controlled by J. P. Morgan & Co. has been reorganized, 
with F. A. Davis, of Columbus, as president; Gansey R. 
Johnston, general manager of the United States Telephone 
Company and the Columbus Citizens Telephone Com- 
pany, was elected general manager of the Dayton Home 
Telephone Company in conjunction with Mr. Davis, as 
president. This leaves only the Home Telephone Com- 
pany, of Toledo, under the old management. 

At a meeting of the stockholders at Dayton F. W. 
Stevens, of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., F. H. Mc- 
Knight, of the same firm, A. M. C. L. Marshall and F. T. 
Hoffman, of Dayton, F. R. Huntington, of Columbus, were 
the new members on the board. Old members re-elected 
were: F. A. Davis, of Columbus, Frank L. Beam, Mt. 
Vernon, H. C. Kiefaber, F. J. Ach, J. P. Barlow and J. O. 
Shoupe, of Dayton. John H. Ainsworth, who has been 
manager of the property, remains in that capacity under 
Mr. Johnston. 

Nothing was done at the meeting relative to extensions 
and betterments. 


The Springfield, Mo., Rate Case. 


The decision that the City of Springfield, Missouri, has 
power to regulate telephone rates and enforce an ordinance 
causing the Bell company to incur a loss, is one of the most 
remarkable rulings which has yet been handed down in the 
history of telephone law. The case is to be appealed and car- 
ried through for final decision, but in the meantime the ruling 
of Special Master Hall presents some unique features. Fol- 


lowing are some of the points of interest: 


Many years ago the Bell telephone company constructed a 


plant in Springfield, Missouri, and continued to operate it, 


charging $36 per annum for business telephones and $24 per 
annum for residence telephones. 

In 1902 the city, by ordinance, granted a franchise to the 
Home Telephone Company, an Independent company. One 
of the conditions of the grant was that the Home company, 
its successors and assigns, should not charge to exceed $30 
and $20 for business and residence telephones respectively. 
Thate ompany constructed its plant and opened its exchange 
January 1, 1903, whereupon the Bell company reduced its busi- 
ness rate to $30 and its residence rates to $12, and later on 
reduced its residence rate to $6 per annum, and finally gave 
free a residence telephone along with each business telephone. 
The fight kept up until January 1, 1905, the Home company 
maintaining its rates all the while. In the fall of 1906, the 
city granted another telephone franchise to an Independent 
company, which constructed a toll line from the city limits 
to some surrounding towns, connecting its toll lines with the 
Home company’s exchange, but never constructed any plant 
at all in the city. 

Early in January, 1905, the Bell company bought out both 
of these Independent companies, and continued to operate the 
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Home plant till July 1, 1905, under the ordinance rates. The 
1906 telephone ordinance did not limit the charges for tele- 
phones. The Bell company changed the name of that company 
to Ozark-Bell Telephone Company, and on July 1, 1905, 
transferred the Home plant and the old Bell plant to that 
company, and arbitrarily increased the dates to $42 and $24 
per annum. 

In September, 1905, after an investigation, the city council 
passed a general ordinance providing that no telephone com- 
pany in the city should charge to exceed $20 and $30 per 
annum, the same rate as was provided in the Home ordinance. 
The Ozark-Bell company in the Federal Court enjoined the 
city from enforcing those rates. 

Judge Hall, the Master in Chancery, in his opinion recently 
filed with the Clerk of the Federal Court, decided as follows: 

First—That the Home company ordinance constituted a 
contract, which required the Home Telephone Company to 
furnish to the citizens of the city telephones at the rates pro- 
vided in the ordinance during the full period of the fran- 
chase (20 years). 

Second.—That this contract was binding on the successors 
of the Home company, and that the Ozark-Bell company is 
bound by that rate as the successor of the Home company, 
without regard to whether or not the rates fixed in the ordi- 
nance are reasonable or unreasonable. 

Third.—That the Ozark-Bell company, being bound by those 
rates, cannot question them, and he recommends that the bill 
be dismissed. 

Fourth.—On the merits of the case he holds that if the 
Ozark-Bell company were in position to question the rates, 
they would be too low. 

In arriving at that conclusion he makes the following find- 
ings: : 

First—That the value of the plant is $150,000. 

Second.—That its reproductive value would be $200,000. 

Third—That the annual depreciation on the plant is ten per 
cent, charged with four per cent annually, making a net de- 
preciation of 8 1-3. 

Fourth—That the company is entitled to earn 25 per cent 
of its original value as expenses of operation and depreciation. 

Fifth—That the company would be entitled to earn 8 per 
cent over and above operation and depreciation on its in- 
come. 

Sixth.—But in view of the fact that the company is bound 
by the contract embodied in the Home ordinance, it is not in 
position to question the rates. 

The case for the city was successfully conducted by Barbour 
& McDavid, Springfield. 


Plans for Reorganized Louisville Home Company. 


The general policy of the Louisville Home Telephone 
Company, which was recently reorganized, will be defined 
at a meeting to be held shortly, according to a statement 
made by President E. M. Coleman to the Louisville corre- 
spondent of TELEPHONY. Thus far nothing has been done 
relative to outlining the extensions for the year or the ques- 
tion of asking the city for a new franchise, which has been 
under discussion for some time. 

Judge J. M. Lassing, of Covington, is vice-president of 
the company, and the directors are J. D. Powers, C. D. 
Knoefel, N. S. Kieth, P. M. Witt, Darwin Johnson, A. B. 
Rouse and J. G. Gray. C. C, Bickel was the former presi- 
dent. 

It was reported at the time of the reorganization that 
J. P. Morgan had acquired control of the company, and 


also that the Bell interests were represented. This has 
been vigorously denied, however. “The company is more 
aggressively Independent than ever before,” declared 


President Coleman. It is understood, however, that Judge 
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Lassing represents a group of Cincinnati capitalists, among 
whom is George B. Cox. 

The new head of the company, Mr, Coleman, is one of 
the veteran Independent telephone men of the country. 
He organized the Louisville Home Telephone Company and 
is now president of the Kentucky Independent Telephone As- 
sociation. 


Annual Meeting of Seventh Congressional District Tele- 
phone Association of Minnesota to be Held March 23. 

Mr. Lucius F. Clark, of Bellingham, Minn., secretary of the 
Seventh Congressional District Telephone Association of Min- 
nesota, has sent out the following letter to the Independent 
telephone companies in that district: 

“The annual meeting of the Seventh Congressional District 
Telephone Association of Minnesota will be held at Redwood 
Falls, Minn., on Wednesday, March 23, 1910, at 2 p. m., for 
the. purpose of election of officers, general discussion and the 
transaction of any other proper business. 

“This district has no common point easily accessible for 
all and Redwood Falls is nearly as convenient as any point, is 
the center of a very active Independent field rapidly develop- 
ing, and having a very warm invitation, it has been thought 
wise to have the meeting there. 

“The undersigned having taken active duties as President 
of the State Association will necessarily pass the active work 
of this Association to other hands and will place before this 
meeting his views of the needs of both associations. 

“There has never been a time when co-operation of the 
Independent interests was as desirable as at this time. 

“This meeting will have a message to you—be sure to send 
one or more representatives. 

“You may doubt that there is any emergency but there is 
and you should come and learn what it is.” 


a 


Manitoba Telephone Commissioner Says $20 per Year 
Leaves no Profit on Farmers’ Telephones. 

Mr. F. C. Patterson, chairman of the telephone com- 
mission, was recently testifying before the Public Account- 
ing Committee at Winnipeg. Among other things Mr. 
Patterson testified that the rate reduction commencing 
April 1 last year amounted to a reduction in annual revy- 
enues, on the basis of the government telephone business 
at that time, of about $40,000 per year; and that the busi- 
ness grew to such an extent that by the end of the year 
the rate reduction had made a decrease in revenues of 
$62,000. 

When asked about farmers’ rates, the question was put 
as follows, “As far as the farmers’ rates are concerned I 
believe your view was that $20 was too near the cost with- 
out leaving anything for profit?’ To this Mr. Patterson 
answered, giving no explanation: “That is right.” 


Cumberland’s Unique Poverty Plea. 

Following is the text of a petition for authority to raise 
rates addressed to the Railroad Commission of Mississippi 
by the Cumberland Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
under date of Oct. 5, 1909: 

“The Cumberland Telephone and Telegraph Company 
respectfully requests that it be permitted to arrange its 
schedule of toll rates in Mississippi on the basis below in- 
dicated. This rearrangement creates a _ slight increase 
in charges for toll line service in this State, and in view 
of the disasters that are constantly overtaking the com- 
pany’s property on account of the unusual storms, which 
appear to occur with considerable regularity, your petitioner 
finds it necessary that the revenues be slightly increased 
in order to take care of the unusual hazards and damages 
occasioned by these periodical storms. The rates requested 
are as follows: 
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“1. For rates for long distance telephone conversations 
of three minutes duration or less, from one mile to twenty 
miles, measurements will be made according to pole lile 
mileage, and the rates will be as follows: 


From ote to .seven” miles,. inclusive;. «..ascsseeee 15 cents: 
Over seven to fifteen miles, inclusive,........... 20 cents. 
Over fifteen to. twenty miles, inclusive,........:. 25 cents. 


“2. For rates for long distance telephone conversations 
of three minutes duration or less, between points over 
twenty miles, pole line mileage apart, the measurements 
shall be made according to the air line distance, between 
stations. In all towns or cities where there are telephone 
exchanges, said exchange shall be considered stations. 

“3. For rates for long distance conversation of three 
minutes duration or less, between points in any county 
or points in any other county, not bounding same, measure- 
ments shall be made according to air line distance from 


county seat to county seat. Rates based upon  air-line 
measurements shall be computed as follows: 
One mile to. thirty miles, inclusive, ~2e.eeee 25 cents. 
Over thirty miles to forty miles, inclusive,...... 30 cents. 
Over forty miles to fifty miles, inclusive,....... 35 cents. 
Over fifty miles to sixty miles, inclusive,........% 40 cents. 
Over sixty miles to seventy miles, inclusive,...... 45 cents. 
Over seventy miles to eighty miles, inclusive,..... 50 cents. 


Over eighty miles to one hundred miles, inclusive,55 cents. 

“For one hundred miles and over the rate is three-fifths 
cent per mile, air-line measurement; the rate increasing 
five cents for every ten miles or fraction thereof. 

“Nothing herein to interfere with toll charges between 
subscribers in the same county, as heretofore ordered.” 

This petition was rejected by the Railroad Commission 
at the November meeting. 

There had been a fearful wind and rain storm on Sep- 
tember 20, and great damage had been done to the property 
of the railroads, the telegraph companies, the telephone 
lines and to private individuals between the city of Jack- 
son and the gulf of Mexico on the southern border of the 
State. The Cumberland company was no worse hit than 
were the other corporations and public service companies, 
and even those were better able to stand the losses than 
were the thousands of private individuals whose farms 
and crops had been laid waste all over the southern half 
of the State. It was for these reasons that the com- 
mission declined to give the relief asked for by the Cum- 
berland. 

It seems to have made little difference to the Cumber- 
land what suffering was caused others by the calamity. 
if it could seize upon a plausible excuse to boost its charges. 


New Work Planned for Kenutucky Long-Distance Com- 
pany. 

Plans for extending the lines of the Central Home Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, which was recently formed 
as a reorganization of the Central Home Telephone Com- 
pany, Of Louisville, are being made, and it is expected that 
considerable new work will be done by it. The company 
was in the hands of Federal Receiver Joshua D. Powers, 
and the receivership was terminated by a sale resulting 
in reorganization. The new officers are: President, J. F. 
Kniesley; vice-president, J. D. Powers, and secretary and 
treasurer, E. H. Cady, of Toledo, O. The former officers 
were E. L, Barber, president; George W. Braden, vice- 
president, and J. E. Bergin, treasurer. 

In this connection it is said that there are prospects that 
the receivership of the Independent Long Distance Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, with offices at Louisville, 
will shortly be terminated. Col J. D. Powers is the re- 
ceiver. The company is a subsidary corporation of the 
Central Home. 
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Tri-State Company Acquires Control at Duluth. 

Independent interests in Minnesota will be greatly bene- 
fited by a recent change in the control of the Zenith Tele- 
phone Company operating at Duluth, Minn. The property 
is now absolutely controlled by the Tri-State Company of 
Minneapolis, which will apply to the Duluth property the 
same progressive and competent management which it 
used in the building up of its plants and service at other 
places. 

D. M. Neill, of Red Wing, Minn., will be placed tem- 
porarily in charge of the Zenith company. 


Advertising Long-Distance Lines of Illinois. 

A striking advertisement of Independent long-distance 
service which was brought out on a full page in newspapers 
is reproduced herewith. The long distance lines in this sec- 
tion form an extremely comprehensive network, with con- 
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Advertisement of Illinois Independent Long Distance Lines which was recently printed in 


Full-Page Space. 


nections to St. Louis, Kansas City and other southern points. 
The map representing the facilities, and particularly when 
presented in a large space, is bound to make a striking im- 
pression on the public. 


Oklahoma Long Distance Rate Hearing Postponed. 
The hearing to be held by the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission on the proposed order establishing long dis- 


tance rates, A for March 15, has again been postponed for 
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thirty days. All parties interested are said to have re- 
ceived notification to be present at the hearing. 

- 
New Jersey Legislature to Investigate Telephone Situation. 

As a result of an agitation prompted by the Newark, 
N. J., Star and private individuals interested in the tele- 
phone situation, the general assembly of New Jersey has 
passed a resolution appointing a committee to investigate 
the telephone situation. This committeee, entitled the 
Committee of Municipal Corporations, of the House, in- 
cludes the following persons: Henry R. Tatem, chair- 
man; Monroe V, Poole, J. William Huegel, John J. Mat- 
thews and Oscar B. Smith. 

The committee is empowered and directed to investi- 
gate rates and their reasonableness, and to report upon the 
character and efficiency of both telephone and telegraph 
service; also as to the question of competition between 
companies, 

A recent issue of the Newark 
Star says that the Gebhardt reso- 
lution, which was introduced in 
the senate at the beginning of the 
telephone fight, is still under the 
consideration of the senate’s judic- 
lary committee; and that Senator 
Wakelee, whose law firm assisted 
in the alleged “wrecking” of a 
competitor of the telephone trust 
in Huntington, W. Va., “is still 
directing himself assiduously to the 
hopeless task of trying to prevent 
a report along the lines of ‘that 
presented in the House.” Mr. 
Frank H. Sommer, the attorney 
who handled the telephone in- 
quiry for the Evening Star, is cred- 
ited with the production of evi- 
dence which influenced the House 
to undertake the investigation. 


Changes in Cuyahoga Directorate 
and Officers. 

At the meeting of the Cuyahoga 
Telephone Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, last week, E. W. Moore and 
Barney Mahler, the last of the old 
Everett-Moore directors, resigned, 
their places being filled by the elec- 
[Fo tion of Frank A. Davis and C. Y. 
IP McVey. The latter, now general 
\, manager of the Cuyahoga company, 
was elected to the vice-presidency, 
a post formerly held by James S. 
Bailey, Jr. 

W. L. Ross, retiring treasurer of 
the Cuyahoga, was replaced by H. 
O. Leinard, whose appointment re- 
lieved Secretary Cary of additional 
work which he had been perform- 
ing. 

The company declared its regular 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent, April 15. 

On the day of this meeting answers were filed in the 
suits started by Messrs. Schweer and Otto to enjoin trans- 
fer of stock. ‘The answers were filed by J. P. Morgan & 
Company, The American Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
T. H. Fogg, Charles W. Wason, Henry A. Everett, E. W. 
Moore and Barney Mahler. These answers denied any con- 
spiracy on the part of the Bell company to control the In- 
dependents. 
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Campaign for New Subscribers at Mobile. 

A recent issue of the Mobile, Ala., Daily Item contained 
a four column display advertisement of new subscribers 
to the Home Telephone Company. A complete list was 
given, with a request that each subscriber clip and paste 
it in his telephone directory. 


This list contained 131 names, all of which were added. 


in about thirty days. The company reports that its sub- 
scribers’ list is growing very rapidly. 


Meeting of Southern Telephone Men. 

There was a fairly good attendance at a recent con- 
vention of the Southern Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion at Atlanta, Ga. Mr. N. C. Watts, president of the Staun- 
ton Mutual Telephone Company, of Staunton, Va. read a 
valuable paper on the subject, “How to Construct, Operate 
and Maintain Farmers’ Lines,” of which an abstract will be 
published in TELEPHONY. 

Mr. L. K. Smith, general manager of the Gainesboro 
Telephone Company, of Carrollton, Ga. read a paper on 
“Conversion of Small Magnets into Central 
Energy Exchanges,” by Mr. F. C. Toepleman, 
of Henderson, N. C. 

Mr. R. B. Babbington, general manager of 
the Piedmont Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
of Gastonia, N. C., explained his method of 
handling farmers’ lines. His system has some- 
thing over 3,000 subscribers, 1,400 of whom are 
farmers. Mr. Babbington requires the various 
farmer’s organizations to construct their own 
pole lines to the city limits, where he meets 
them with metallic circuit. The farmers main- 
tain their own pole lines and no deductions are 
made on account of lines being out of service 
when the trouble is outside of the city limits. 
This tends to make them prompt in making re- 
pairs. Various other systems of handling 
farmer’s lines, widely different in many respects, 
were described. One which aroused a great 
deal of interest was that described by Mr. W. 
D. Horton, president of the Horton-McRae 
Telephone Company, McRae, Ga. In this sys- 
tem the exchange owns the farmers’ lines out- 
right and charges $1.50 per month minimum, 
when only one line is used, but where connec- 
tions are required to other lines, an additional 
charge of fifty cents per month is made for 
each line with which connection is desired, and 
on the basis of a sliding scale up to a maxi- 
mum of $5.00 per month where connections 
are desired with all of the twenty-two farmer’s 
lines leading out from the exchange. 

The banquet was a most interesting event 
—showing, however, that the Bell people still 
retain considerable influence in the affairs of 
this so-called “Independent” association, of 
which the Belf manufacturing company en- 
deavored to take advantage. 

The exhibits of the Sumter Tel. Mfg. Co., 
Sumter, #5. Cj uns charsemoia Mrs Eine heey ata 
Deventer and the L. M. Ericsson Tel. Mfg. Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., represented by Mr. H. S. Bon- 
ney, attracted highly favorable attention. The delegates 
were also much interested in Mr. Van Deventer’s new 
book, “Telephonology,” which is a handbook of up-to- 
date telephone theory and practice. The chapters telling 
how to make different pieces of equipment, and testing 
outfits which can be constructed in any exchanges, and 
how to test transmitters, ringers, etc., for efficiency, 
and how to make phantom circuits, getting three working 
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The Building of the Great Falls, 
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metallic lines out of two pairs of wires, represent a new 
idea which appeals to many purchasers of this book which 
is making such remarkable sales. 


Another Independent Exchange Starts Well in Montana. 

With 1,200 telephones connected, the Great Falls Auto- 
matic Telephone Company opened its service to the pub- 
lic on the night of March 1. Orders for 200 additional tele- 
phones were taken at that time and new contracts are 
being signed at the rate of fifteen a day. 

The Great Falls company is an associate company of the 
Interstate Consolidated Telephone Company and the Mon- 
tana Independent Telephone Company, and connects with 


‘their long distance lines throughout Montana, Idaho and 


Washington. 

The officers of the Great Falls Automatic Telephone 
Company includes R. T. Durrett, Great Falls, managing 
director; F. R. Van de Putte, proprietor of the New Park ™ 
Hotel, president; George H. Stanton, Great Falls, vice- 
president, and Thaddeus S. Lane, Spokane, secretary. The 


Mont., Automatic TelephoneCompany,. 


stockholders include nearly forty of the business and pro- — 


fessional men of the city. Mr. Durrett, the managing 
director, is an experienced telephone builder and operator, 
having constructed several successful plants in Texas and 
Oregon. 

Large delegations from Butte, Helena and other Mon- 
tana points will attend a public opening of the company 
the latter part of this month. 


b 
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Davis County Independent Telephone Company Granted 
Franchise in Weber County, Utah. 

The Davis County Independent Telephone Company of 
Farmington, Utah, through its president, S. S. Howard, and 
Secretary N. B. Stadley, has accepted the franchise granted 
them on February 28 by the Weber County Commissioners. 
This franchise gives the company authority to install telephone 
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systems throughout the entire county, and it is announced 
that the work of installing this system will be begun very 
soon. The company now operates throughout Davis county. 
It is also reported that later in the spring, the company will 
extend its lines to cover the northern part of Utah. Fran- 
chises are now being sought for Cache, Box Elder and Salt 
Lake counties. 


Recent Telephone Inventions 
Conducted by Max W. Zabel 


TELEPHONE RECEIVER. 
P. M. Oliver, Barcelona, Spain, patent 951,695, March 8, 
1910. 

This telephone receiver has an actuating coil whose core 
is E shaped. The central leg of this core has a plate 
shaped extension between which and the extremities of 
the outer legs of the E shaped core, an annular coil is 
placed. This is fastened to the diaphragm, and vibrates 
in response to the energization of the E shaped coil. 


LOCK-OUT MECHANISM. 
R. C. M. Hastings and T. Matheny, Athens, Ohio, patent 
951,527, March 8, 1910. 

The lock-out system herein disclosed has a selecting 
mechanism at each telephone. A magneto calling circuit 
is normally held operative by the selecting mechanism 
which is movable to render the magneto circuit inoperative 
at the first operation of the selecting mechanism. A re- 
ceiver hook-locking device is operable to render the mag- 
neto circuits of connected subscribers operative after move- 
ment of the selecting mechanism. 


CABLE SUPPORT. 
T. A. Dissel, Boston, Mass., patent 950,148, Feb. 22, 1910. 
A sigle piece of wire bent to form a loop to hold cable. 
The opposite ends of the piece of wire pass each other 
above the loop and are bent in opposite directions to form 
helical extensions to extend around the messenger wire. 


TELEPHONE APPARATUS. 
D. H. Wilson, Chicago, Ill., patent 950,799, March 1, 1910, 
assigned to G. W. Kretzinger, Chicago. 

This patent relates to an induction coil, in which the trans- 
mitter is serially included between two sections of the pri- 
mary winding and the secondary winding is also divided into 
sections. The induction coil has two receiver diaphragms, one 
at each end, the whole structure being included in a suitable 
housing, thus to form a combined induction coil and receiver. 
Ear pieces project from the opposite ends of the housing. 


BAY OS TALION: 
F. X. Bee, Philadelphia, patent 950,220, Feb. 22, 1910v. 

This telephone pay station has a series of vertical chutes 
for receiving the coins, combined with means for deflecting 
spurious coins. There is a channel into which the coins pass, 
the bottom of which may be opened, magnets being provided 
for this purpose, and a catch is provided to hold the coins 
on a hinged section in combination with a magnet for with- 
drawing the catch. 


TELEPHONY SYSTEM. 
S. H. Couch, Boston, Mass., patent 951,558, March 8, 1910. 
An intercommunicating system is set forth in this patent 
which has two central batteries, one for signaling and one 
for talking. Each substation telephone is connected 


throughout the interposition of an individual impedance coil 
with the central talking battery, but the talking circuit is 
closed through one of said talking battery common con- 
ductors and an individual substation conductor. The signal 
devices are connected to the individual conductor of each 
station and one of the common conductors of the central 
signaling battery. 


RELAY. 
G. F. Atwood, New York, N. Y., patent 949,952, Feb. 22, 1910, 
Assigned to Western Electric Co. 

This relay consists of an ordinary core and coil with an 
armature pivoted upon an extension of the care at one end. A 
pole piece is carried by the core at the other end, to which a 
horse shoe magnet extending longitudinally to the coil is fas- 
tened. The armature vibrates between the ends of the per- 
manent magnet and actuates springs, thereby forming a polar- 
ized relay. 


TELEPHONE MUFFLER. 
W. D. Plumb, New York, N. Y., patent 950,865, March 
1, 1910. 

Cap hinged to a plate is mounted on the transmitter. 
The cap can be closed so that when listening at the tele- 
phone the noise in the room will not influence the trans- 
mission. The cap and plate are provided with deadening 
means in the form of cloth, or similar material. 


DESK SET, 
B. W. Sweet, Cleveland, Ohio, Patent 950,809, March 1, 1910, 
Assigned to H. Z. Sands, Cleveland. 
This desk set has a base b and a standard j, within which 
is mounted a plate a carrying the springs g, which plate 


= 
is secured to the base by the ears a. The plate also carries 
a housing 7° which holds a shaft 7*, about which the switch- 
hook lever i is placed. The switchhook lever is movable with 
a reciprocating member 7’, and is held in place by the spring 
7. The plate also carries an insulating section k, which has 
sockets ] adapted to receive the plugs m carried by the trans- 


mitter support. These plugs are held in place by screws I. 


Manufactures and Sales 


Exhibitors of Telephone Apparatus at Railway Con- 
vention. 


In connection with the annual convention of the American 


Railway Engineering and Maintenance of Way Association, 


held in Chicago this week, an exhibition of railway appliances 
used in construction, maintenance and operation of Ameri- 
can railways was made at the Coliseum, March 14 to 19. 
Among the exhibitors were many who handle telephone ap- 
paratus and supplies in addition to railway appliances. 

The American Hoist & Derrick Company, of St. Paul, Minn., 
who manufacture the Crosby wire rope clip, was represented by 
Frank J. Johnson, W. L. Manson and W. O. Washburn. 

The American Steel & Wire Company, Chicago, Ill., was rep- 
resented by J. M. Holloway, L. P. Shanahan, H. A. Parks, 
Bene Ridermiw ss Durant, Ry € Moellers Ba baeAversmandaG: 
S. Knight. Iron, steel and copper wire was shown and ques- 
tions answered by those in charge. 

Zincs and battery supplies of all kinds, ammeters and volt- 
meter, were shown in the exhibition made by the Bryant Zinc 
Company of Chicago. E. M. Deems, R. N. Baker, Stanley 
Bryant, H. J. Hovey, A. F. Klink, R. N. Chamberlain, R. Par- 
melee, P. W. Herbst and J. W. Cremerit:s represented the com- 
pany. 

The Okonite Wire Company of New York, and the Central 
Electric Company of Chicago, general western agents for the 
former company, exhibited a line of Okonite wires, lead cov- 
ered and submarine cables, pot heads, joints, Manson and 
Okonite tapes, and crude rubber. The companies were well 
represented by Messrs. Martin and White, of New York, and 
Messrs. Lorenz, Cox and Dunsmore, of Chicago. 

Preservative paint was among the articles exhibited by the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J. E. R. 
Smith, 1324 Monadnock Block, Chicago, was present and ex- 
plained the use and merits of this paint. 

The Duplex Metals Company, Singer Building, New York 
City, showed a complete line of the copper clad steel wire 
manufactured by the company, a model of the coating process, 
and material in the various stages of manufacture. Demon- 
strations showing the strength of copper clad wire in com- 
parison with other wire were also made. Frank R. Chambers, 
Jr., vice-president of the company, James F. Kinder, secretary, 
and George B. Muldaur, advertising manager, were the able rep- 
resentatives of the company. 

E, E. Hudson, sales manager, F. J. Lepreau and E. W. Brown, 
of the Edison Manufacturing Company, Orange, N. J., and 
Chicago, were in the company’s booth showing a line of Edison 
primary batteries for signal work, and the various supplies 
manufactured by this company. 


The Electric Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia and Chi- . 


cago, was represented by G. H. Atkin, manager, T. Milton, dis- 
trict engineer, R. I. Baird and T. A. Cressey. Included in this 
company’s exhibition were Chloride Accumulators, Exide cells, 
etc. 

The Ford & Johnson Company, Chicago, manufacturers of 
telephone operators’ chairs and chairs for various other pur- 
poses, was well represented by Benjamin H. Forsyth, Walter J. 
Bennett, and Clarence A. Van Derveer. 

The Heath & Milligan Manufacturing Company, Chicago, ex- 
hibited a full line of paints, and was represented by A. M. 
Heath, B. H. Pinkerton, J. H. Vance, C. R. Arnold and J. B. 
Campbell. 

An interesting exhibition was made by the Kerite Insulated 
Wire & Cable Company, New York City. Kerite insulated wires 
and cables were shown, and crude rubber in the different’ stages 
up to the time when compounded with Kerite was shown. 
R. D.-Brixey, Pres.,, Azel” Ames; (P.) W:, Miller and JAvAy 


Renton of New York, and J. V. Watson, B. L. Winchell, Jr., 
R. A. Paterson and E. B. Price were the representatives. 

Keuffel & Esser Company, New York and Chicago, was rep- 
resented by Rudolph Link, who showed a line of draftsmen’s 
supplies, drawing instruments and measuring tapes of various 
types. 

Theo. Huss, S. B. McGee, B. F. Gould and F. G. Brown, 
represented the Lufkin Rule Company, Saginaw, Mich. This 
company exhibited a most complete line of the various rules 


and tapes of its manufacture. 


W. N. Matthews & Brother, St. Louis, Mo., manufacturers 
of the Matthews guy anchors, telephone jack boxes, plugs for 
dispatching systems, cable clamps cable splicing joints, ete. 
were ably represented by W. N. Matthews, Victor L. Craw- 
ford and Walter E. Bishell. Many visitors were attracted to 
booth by the various jokes played upon the unsuspecting pass- 
ersby. 

Vac-M lighting arresters and self-soldering wire joints were 
among the articles exhibited by the National Electric Specialty 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. F. S. Chapman, L. L. D. Chapman, 
J. T. Greene and R. M. Stover were the representatives. 

The Pacific Timber Preservative Company, Spokane, Wash., 
was represented by Robert E. Allen, who showed a line of 
treated cross ties, telephone and telegraph poles, etc. 

The Pittsburg Steel Company, Pittsburg, Pa., exhibited its 
steel cross arm and one piece cross arm brace. It was repre- 
sented by W. R. Marsh, E. D. Findlay, and E. Steytler. 


A New Style of Cable Terminal. 
To the telephone man, the coming of Spring means re- 
pairs, extensions and new business. With some companies, 
new cable equipment is a partial solution of all three prob- 


] 


The Type U Cable Terminal and Fuse. 


lems, but cable equipment costs money. Consequently the 
manufacturer who can produce something new and at the 
same time efficient and low-priced, would be heartily re- 
ceived by the managers of telephone companies. 

The new type cable terminal illustrated herewith is said 
to be an example of the possibility of producing efficient 
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apparatus at a low price when made in large quantities in 
a big factory. 

This terminal differs from others chiefly in the style of 
protection, perforated mica fuses being used with a brass 
ground strip. The lightning or other high tension cur- 
rent passes from the fuse wire through the perforated mica 
to the ground. . 

The terminal is unusually compact owing to the sub- 
stitution of mica fuses for the kind ordinarily used. The 
frame is of hard maple, waterproofed, and the cover and 
malleable iron base are heavily galvanized. All fastenings 
are made with stove bolts which are quickly removable. 
No pothead or self-soldering nozzle is required. It is 
easily accessible and so arranged that the bridle wires can 
be brought up either at the front or back. Every terminal 
is fully equipped with fuses and carbon protection can be 
furnished if desired. 

The American Electric Fuse Company, of Muskegon, 
Mich., is the manufacturer, and anticipates a big demand 
for this new style of terminal which is known as the Type 
U cable terminal, 


The Stromberg-Carlson Unit Type Multiple Switchboard. 

The unit type multiple switchboard. which was put on 
the market about a year ago by the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Manufacturing Company, of Rochester, N. Y., 
has demonstrated the success of this type of equipment for 
the moderate sized exchange in a number of installations, 
ranging in size from one to six sections. Each section of 
this board as it leaves the factory, is complete in itself, 
and ready for operation on a private branch exchange or 
small city system. As the growth of a system requires 
additional sections may be added, one at a time, and no 
money is tied up in the useless additional framework. 
Multiple jacks, when they become necessary, are installed 
above the answering jacks. Space for this purpose is pro- 
vided in each section for a multiple of 600 jacks, and also 
for 40 outgoing trunk jacks. In the majority of exchanges, 
the multiple appears every other section, giving an ultimate 
exchange capacity of 1,200 lines and with no multiple an- 
nex positions. By multiplying every third position, how- 
ever, a board of 1,800 capacity may be produced from the 
same section. The cabinet is so constructed that, aiter 
having been in service in a multiple exchange, it may be 
supplied at slight cost with the removable side panels, the 
multiple space filled: with jack blanks and at once be put 
into service as a non-multiple board. This flexible feature 
appeals especially to operating companies compelled to es- 
tablish branch exchanges in rapidly growing suburbs, 
where the development does not, at present, warrant an 
expensive installation of large ultimate capacity. In case 
the unit type is replaced by a system of over 1,800 ca- 
pacity, each section immediately becomes available for use 
in other suburbs, towns or on the larger private branch 
exchanges. 

The accompanying view illustrates an equipment ready 
for shipment, which was recently furnished the Local and 
‘Long Distance Telephone Company, of Spokane, Wash., 
for use at Davenport, Wash. At the left is shown the 
terminal cabinet in which the answering cables, and main 
distributing frame cables terminate, and to which the mul- 
tiple cables will be run when the growth of the exchange 
requires the use of multiple jacks. In the first section are 
installed forty self-restoring drops for rural and toll use, 
besides sixty subscribers’ lines. The second section is 
equipped with one hundred and forty subscribers’ lines, 
an ultimate capacity of two hundred being provided. 

Many features might be mentioned, which make this an 
attractive equipment. Prominent among these are the 
Stromberg-Carlson, all metal lamp jack. The face strip of 
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this jack, which is given a bower barff finish, serves as a 
mounting for the individual tube-like, stamped metal jacks. 
The latter readily radiate the heat from the lamp and never 
causes an odor of burnt rubber on “permanent” signals. 
Each position is equipped with an individual jack and kéy 
on the pilot rail, by means of which an operator, in her 


The Unit Type Switchboard of the Stromberg-Carlson Company. 


spare moments, may test and detect any trouble in her cord 
circuits. Individual four-party keys are furnished on each 
cord circuit for harmonic ringing. All outiet and switch 
boxes for the switchboard front and rear lighting are in- 
stalled before leaving the factory. Conduit between sec- 
tions is cut to fit, so that the lighting system may be easily 
installed in strict compliance with the rules of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. The flush switch controlling 
these circuits will be observed as mounted in the face of 
the terminal cabinet, beside the first position. Below these 
switches is mounted a third switch, which controls the 
night bell circuit. 

In addition to the switchboard on this or¢er were fur- 
nished the usual main distributing frame, Monson slate 
power board, a Holtzer-Cabot four frequency converter 
and Holtzer-Cabot motor generator charging set. 


Peirce Department of Hubbard & Company Moved to 
Pittsburg. 


The Peirce Department of Hubbard & Co., formerly the 
Peirce Specialty Co. of Elkhart, Ind., has been moved to its 
new building erected at the main works of Hubbard & Com- 
pany, Pittsbure, Pa. Mr C. L. Peirce, Jr., manager of the 
department, when seen last week at Pittsburg, was enthusias- 
tic over the business outlook. ‘Since last October,’ he said, 
“our volume of business in the Peirce line has broken all 
previous records, and severely taxed the capacity of the Elk- 
hart plant. This is doubled at the new plant, with pro- 
visions for further increasing it. The general galvanizing 
plant has also been doubled in order to provide for the out- 
put of the Peirce Department, and we shall therefore have no 
more of the vexing delays which we had at Elkhart, when 
we relied on outside galvanizers to take care of our out- 


put.” 
ie 


R. L. Hayes is now handling the “Santo” vacuum cleaner, 
faving his office in the Republic building, Chicago. This sys- 
tem of dustless cleaning for exchanges, switchboards, terminal 
rooms, etc., presents attractive advantages. 


Murray E. Matin, of Delaware, O., is publishing a bul- 
letin, entitled “Telephonic,” which he will send free to 
‘TELEPHONY’S readers. 
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Report of Good Spring Business. 

Frank B. Cook, 903 West Lake street, Chicago, Ill. re- 
ports business fine and flourishing. The old year closed 
with a boom, and the new year promises to be better than 
last, if present conditions serve as an indication of the fu- 
ture. Aside from orders for home use, export shipments 
have been brisk and orders received from all parts of the 
world, In the list are pole cable terminals for India, Aus- 
tralia, Cuba and Honolulu, switchboard protectors for Can- 
ada, Cuba, Honolulu; substation protectors for England and 
Germany. 

He also reports the sale of switchboard protectors for 
Weston, Mo.; Thief River, Minn.; San Francisco, Cal.; St. 
Francisville, Ill; Emporia, Kans.; Bradshaw, Nebr.; Mar- 
quette, Nebr.; Wabasha, Minn.; Perry, Ga.; Fairview, Kans.; 
LeMar, Mo.; Bucyrus, Ohio; Lawrence, Kans.; Great Falls, 
Mont.; Oaks, N. D.; Los Angeles, Cal.; San Antonio, Tex.; 
Fort Smith, Ark.; Chaffee, Mo.; Wagner, S. D.; Lincoln, 
Nebr.; Phoenix, Ariz.; York, Nebr.; Caldwell, Idaho; Em- 
metsburg, Ia.; Brownstown, Ind.; Oak Grove, Mo.; Mis- 
soula, Mont.; Mexia, Tex.; Jackson, Miss.; Sumner, IIL; 
Mount Sterling, Ky.; Topeka, Kans.; ,Kansas City, Mo.; 
Hutchinson, Kans.; Worthington, Minn.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Livingston, Mont.; South Haven, Mich.; Independence, 
Kans.* "Corning, Tas ‘Granville, N. Y.; Bertice/s las) Ssum- 
merset, Pa.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Tomah, Wis.; Pocatello, 
Idaho; Atlantic, la.; Helena, Mont. 

Pole cable terminals for St. Louis, Mo.; Birmingham, 
Ala.; Sand Point, Idaho; Stephensville, Mont.; Sioux Falls, 
S. D.; York, Nebr.; Portland, Ore.; St. Johns, N. B.; Huron, 
S. D.; Rochester, N. Y.; Bethany, Mo.; Atlanta, Ga.; Ha- 
vana, Cuba; Elkhart, Ind.; Marion, Va.; Lincoln, Nebr.; 
Helena, Mont.; Lexington, Ky.; Atlantic, Ia.; Plattsmouth, 
Nebr.; Jefferson City, Mo.; South Bend, Ind.; Bucyrus, 
Ohio; York, Pa.; Knoxvilie, Ia.; Emporia, Kans.; Lexing- 
ton, Ky.; Honolulu, T. H.; Oakland, Cal.; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
San Francisco, Cal.; Knoxville, Ia.; Tacoma, Wash.; Aber- 
deen, S. D.; Savannah, Ill.; Cameron, Mo.; Jackson, Miss.; 
Glenwood, Ia.; Mexia, Tex.; Red Falls, Mont.; Hastings, 
Nebr.; Ft. Smith, Ark.; Corning, Ia.; Berkeley, Cal. 


The Automanual Operator. 

“The telephone operator, whether located at the central office 
or the subscriber’s station, is an important factor in any tele- 
phone system.” So says the bulletin “The Automanual Oper- 
ator,” just issued by the North Electric Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Then follows a most interesting discussion of whys and 
wherefors, which will appeal to managers, as it contains state- 
ments in interesting form of familiar facts, with important 
new ideas on the subject. 

Of course the bulletin goes fully into the manner of operat- 
ing the Clement-Automanual system where switching is auto- 
matically effected after a number is set up on a keyboard 
something like that of an adding machine, no jacks or cords 
whatever being used with the system. 

The final summing up of operating methods will start some 
of the men who read it to thinking along new lines. 

This book is one of a series, first numbers of which have 
been issued, and others will follow. Managers, stockholders, 
etc., of Independent systems are invited by the company to 
send for the complete set. 


CoRWIN secret service intercommunicating telephones are 
reported to be making a hit wherever introduced. Among 
the recent installations of this apparatus is a complete equip- 
ment for the home of Samuel Hill, vice president of the 
Portland Home Telephone Company, near Seattle. And this 
in turn led to an order for the equipping of the Providence 
hospital at Seattle, which is now under way, with two or 
three other installations in prospect in that vicinity. Mr. 


Corwin has not been saying much of late but he has been 
doing a great deal and a recent visit to his factory at 900 
West Lake street, Chicago, proved a revelation as regards 
achievements. The telephone trade will likely hear from the 
Corwin secret service apparatus quite a bit more in the 
near future. 


New Type No. 45 Switchboard of the American Electric 
Telephone Company. 

One of the features of the No. 45 type switchboard manu- 
factured by the American Electric Telephone Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. is the compact arrangement of the combined drops 
and jacks. Owing to the small number of parts in these com- 


. bined drops and jacks, it is possible to place a large number — 


within them within easy reach of the operator. It is said that 
one operator has no difficulty in reaching 450 lines and even 
as high as 600 lines without transfer or multiple. 

The illustration shows one of the 150 line switchboards of 
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The No. 45 Switchboard of the American Electric Telephone 
Company. 


this type, the demand for which is steadily increasing. Some 
of the recent shhipments are as follows: Cuthbert, Ga., 300 
line board; Sydney, Neb., 300 line board; Pierce Jct., Kan., 
150 line board; Marshall, Ark., 150 line board! Circleville, 
Ind. 150 line board; Hamilton, Ga., 150 line board; Rulo, 
Neb., 150 line board; Brownington, Mo., 150 line board; Geary, 
Okla., 200 line board; Mt. Blanchard, Ohio, 150 line board; 
Prescott, Wis., 200 line board; British Honduras, 150 line 
board; Mulberry, Ind., 300 line board; Dell Rapids, S. D., 300 
line board, and Frost, Tex., a 150 line board. 
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System in the Office. 

Suggestions for Spring cleaning and improvements of a 
hopeful sort are contained in a circular letter which is 
sent out by the Rubel Loose Leaf Mfg. Co., 314-322 
Superior street, Chicago. The company specializes in time 
saving device for the handling of office details. Its loose 
leaf systems have been developed by the well known and 
thoroughly practical expert, Mr. Charles C. Wilmot, who 
realizes that the purpose of a system is to serve the man- 
agement and not make the office a slave to the system. 

It is understood that Mr. Wilmot, as a practical telephone 
accountant, is connected with the company in an advisory 
capacity and has developed a most interesting plan for 
aiding customers, either temporary or permanent, by two 
types of service. The first—free service—gives telephone 
companies the benefit of the company’s remarkably com- 
plete assortment of blanks and forms and suggestions for 
their use. Telephone men are invited to send copies of 
forms they have and state the purpose of improvements 
they desire made, in response to which suggestions will 
be made without charge. : 

The company’s plan of charge service is adapted tc the 
more elaborate requirements of those who wish to install 
a complete up-to-date accounting or office system, and cor- 
respondence relating to such matters is held confidential. 
At the present time operating companies will probably 
be particularly interested in the suggestions which the 
Rubel company is sending out to those who have not yet 
satisfactorily adapted their accounting systems to the re- 
quirements of the National Corporation Tax Law. Many 
companies are considering the changing of their systems 
in such a way as to enable reports to be quickly and ac- 
curately compiled. 


Telephone Instruments Injured by Flood—New Use for 
Cable Drying Ovens. 

The destructive floods of the past few weeks in New 
York state were responsible for a new type of injury to 
telephone property. On March 1 the County Telephone 
Company, of Herkimer, N. Y., reported by telephone to 
the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company, 
at Rochester, that the flood had reached a stock of some 
200 telephones and ruined them. 

The company was agreeably surprised, however, at the 
reply, which was a request to send them in to the factory 
at once. Here they were put into the big vacuum ovens 
used to dry out telephone cable before the sheath is ap- 
plied. The telephones were baked out, and made ready for 
service at a comparatively slight expense. 


Electric Storage Battery Co. Acquires Patents and Rights 
of the Westinghouse Storage Battery Co. 
Announcement has been officially made that the Electric 
Storage Battery Company, of Philadelphia, has acquired all 
the patents and rights of the Westinghouse Storage Battery 

Company. 

The Westinghouse Storage Battery Company owned all the 
rights of the General Storage Battery Company, and the stor- 
age battery interests and patents of the Westinghouse Machine 
Company. 

From this time on the Electric Storage Battery Company 
will have the sole right to manufacture Westinghouse bat- 
teries. 

se Me 

THe AmerICAN ConpuiT Company, manufacturers of 
bituminized fiber conduit, have recently issued a valuable 
booklet on underground conduit construction, which is of 
special value to telephone engineers. It contains many 
diagrams and information that is Of value to all who are 
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contemplating underground conduit construction. These 
booklets may be obtained free of charge by applying to 
the East Chicago, Indiana, office, or to the Eastern office 
at 140 Nassau street, New York City. 


The C-A-Woop-PRESERVER COMPANY manufactures and im- 
ports its product from Germany into America through the va- 
rious ports, makes shipments from New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Salt Lake City, Denver and Galveston. The company has 
a competent chemist associated with it who is continually mak- 
ing researches and investigations on wood preservation in gen- 
eral. 

Mr. Jas. A. Kenny, 275 La Salle street, Chicago, represents 
the company in the states of Minnesota, W’sconsin, Iowa, 
North and South Dakota, and northern Illinois. Mr. H. L. 
Beach, 863 Camp street, New Orleans, is the sales agent for 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, North and South 
Carolina. The company’s headquarters are at Austin, Texas, 
in charge of Mr. H. H. Gerhard, and it has other agents 
throughout the United States. 


Tue WILHELM TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, ot 
Buffalo, is erecting a branch factory at Dunnville, Ontario, 
to take care of its Canadian trade. The Wilhelm com- 
pany is now doing very handsomely with its telephone 
apparatus—a line which has been carefully developed and 
improved during the past years—and is preparing a more 
vigorous campaign for both exchange and intercommuni- 
cating trade from this on. The firm’s new catalogue is 
full of new and interesting ideas. 


Tue Nortu Evectric Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has issued 
a leaflet calling attention to the speed with which calls can 
be put through on the Clement Automanual system. By way 
of comparison with the manual system, the leaflet states that 
official figures of one of the large telephone companies using 
the manual system show that the average time required for 
each call is 17.3 seconds, or a basis of 208 calls per hour. By 
the Automanual it is claimed, 25 calls can be put through per 
minute, or 1,500 calls per hour. 


Iwan Brotuers, South Bend, Ind., are mailing out a book- 
let descriptive of the various types of post hole diggers and 
augers manufactured by themselves. The book is illustrated 
in colors and describes the construction and operation of the 
various tools quite thoroughly. The firm’s new factory is 
now in full operation and prompt delivery of all goods manu- 
factured is made. 

Shee ee ila 

Mr. Cuartes BiizaArp, third vice-president and general sales 
manager of The Electric Storage Battery Co., of Philadelphia, 
has just returned East after an extended trip through the 
West. Mr. Blizard visited the sales offices of the company at 
Cleveland, Chicago and San Francisco, as well as spending 
some time in Seattle and Los Angeles. 


CRESCENT LUMBER CompANy, Pittsburg, Pa., has purchased 
the entire cedar pole stock of the Interstate Lumber Com- 
pany, together with the yards at Mackinaw City, Mich. The 
company reports a good spring business and with its in- 
creased facilities expects to greatly add to its list of sat- 
isfied customers. 


Tue LemxKe-Briccs ELectrric Company, Milwaukee, Wis., on 
March 1 changed its corporate name to Lemke Electric Com- 
pany. 


Durant ELeEctric Supplies Company, Chicago, shipped a 
carload of its popular “Tronite”’ wire to the Pacific Coast 
this week. 


Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state. 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 


PERSONAL. 


J. L. RODGERS, of Elmer, Mo., has been made assistant super- 
intendent of the Moberly Telephone Company of Moberly, Mo. 


THOMAS F. FLOWER, of Orland Park, Ill., has been made 
manager of the telephone system operating in Whiting, Ind. 

JOHN WATTS, of Rock Island, Ill.,: has-been made manager 
of the Central Union Telephone. Company’s exchange at HE. 
Moline, Ml. 

FRED O’BRIEN, of Lansing, Mich., haS been appointed man- 
ager of the Citizens Telephone Company at Marshall, Mich., suc- 
ceeding H. H. Taylor, who takes a Similar position in Battle 
Creek. : 

L. M. LOVING, for some time division traffic superintendent 
of the Southwestern Telephone & Telegraph Company, was ré- 
cently made secretary of that company with headquarters at 
Dallas, Texas. 

J. E. FARNSWORTH, formerly vice-president and general 
manager of the Southwestern Telephone & Telegraph Company 
at Dallas, Texas, was elected president of the company at a 
recent meeting. 

EL G. FEHRENBACH, manager of the Monroe County Tele- 
phone Company at Sparta, Wis., has resigned from his posi- 
tion and will go to Medford, Oregon, to accept a position in the 
same line of work. 

F. HE. BENTLEY has been made manager of the Citizens’ Tele- 
phone Company’s exchange at Montevideo, Minn., to take the 
place of Albert Arneson who resigned recently to take a position 
in the electric light plant at Sacred Heart, 

MR. C. R. LANGLEY, who has been acting as wire chief of 
the Coos Bay Hioome Telephone Co., operating several exchanges 
and toll lines throughout Coos and Curry counties, Oregon, has 
been appointed general manager of that company. 

M. O. JACKSON, for three years special agent of the general 
manager of the Southern Bell Telephone Company, Atlanta, Ga., 
has been made assistant to the vice-president and general man- 
ager of the company, J. Epps Brown, with headquarters in 
Atlanta. 

Cc. L. CUMMINGS, of Carrollton, Mo., has been secured as 
superintendent of the Moberly Telephone Company at Moberly, 
Mo. Mr. Cummings was connected with the Bell company for 
some years and has good practical experience in the telephone 
business. 

RICHARD F. MORRIS, for 15 years general manager of the 
Colorado Telephone Company at Colorado Springs, was presented 
with a loving cup by the office employes of the company. Mr. 
Morris has resigned his position and leaves Colorado Springs for 
Denver. 

J. T. QUINLAN, for some time district manager of the Wis- 
consin Telephone Company in charge of the Green Bay district, 
has tendered his resignation from that position and will go to 
the Pacific coast to assume an office with the Bell Telephone 
company. 

GRANT PITCHER, superintendent and general manager of the 
Pitcher Telephone Company of Galena, Ill, has resigned the 
position to go into other business. Mr. Pitcher’s father, who died 
recently, was the organizer of this company. He will be suc- 
ceeded by A. W. Hicks. 

H. C. SLEMIN, sales and advertising manager of the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., was elected a member of the Technical Publicity Associa- 
tion at its February meeting in New York. This association 
includes in its membership the advertising representatives of 
many of the leading concerns in the country. 

A. S. KELLY, superintendent of traffic for the Nebraska Tele- 
phone Company can tell an exciting experience which he had a 
few nights ago in Omaha, Neb. He was walking along Doug- 
las street, a block from his office, when two youthful brigands 
confronted him, ordering him to hold up his hands. Mr. Kelly 
complied with the command and while one of the boys held the 
gun threateningly before him, the other went through his pock- 
ets and removed $24 from them. We are glad to report, however, 
that the ambitious youth overlooked Mr. Kelly’s watch. 


OBITUARY. 

BORDENTOWN, N. J.—Frederick G. Wiese, for years division 
superintendent of the Interstate Telephone Company of Trenton, 
died at his home March 5. 

NEWTON, MASS.—After an illness of several months, Joseph 
Walker Richards, for years chief accountant of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, with headquarters in Boston, 
died on February 28rd. 


NEW COMPANIES. 


BIRMINGHAM, ILL.—The 
Company was incorporated recently. 


Welephone 
John 


Birmingham Mutual 
Albert §S. Glass, 


Sharon and Villroy Cox are the incorporators. The company 
_is capitalized at $2,500. 
WINGO, KyY.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 


for the Star Telephone Company. The incorporators are L. A. 
Wesson, J. M. Walker and J. S. Byrn. 

KEARNEY, NEB.—(Buffalo Co.).—The Buffalo Telephone Com- 
pany is the name of a new telephone company recently incor- 
porated by George BisSchel, H. G. Reiter and Peter Wink, for the 
construction and operation of a telephone system. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $10,000. 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The Lansingkill and Potato Hill Telephone 
Company organized to operate from Boonville to North Western, 
via Potato Hill, was incorporated recently. The capitalization 
of the company is placed at $2,000. The directors are Vosley 
Pixley, Oliver W. Fitch, Ray Carmichael, Robert Farley, William 
Penn Griffith, James M. Sorenson and. J. W. Ridgley of Boon- 
ville. 

MERRY HILL, N. C.—(Bertie Co.).—A charter has been grant- 
ed the Bertie Telephone Company. The company is capitalized 
at $10,000. 

GOODRICH, N. D.—(Sheridan Co.).—The Goodrich Telephone 
and Electrical Company has been incorporated by C. E. McRey- 
nolds, Emil M. Hasmann and John M. Jasmann of Goodrich. 
Lines will be constructed connecting from Goodrich to Lincoln, 
and from Goodrich to Lamoine. Also from Goodrich to Phoenix. 
These lines are to be constructed for the purpose of serving 
the farmers living along these routes. A system will be installed 
in the village of Goodrich. 

STILLWATER, N. D.—The Midway-Stillwater Farmers Tele- 
phone Company has been incorporated. The company will con- 
struct lines from Bowman, N. D., to Midway, via Buffalo Springs, 
Scranton, Stillwater and Hume. Branches are contemplated as 
follows: From Stillwater northeast 22 miles; northwest 8 miles; 
northwest from Buffalo Springs 12 miles; southwest from Scran- 
ton. 12 miles; northwest from Scranton, 16 miles; northwest from 
Midway, 10 miles. The capital stock of the company is $25,000, 
and the directors are E. C. Mosgaard and H. R. Anderson of 
Scranton, H. lL. Dolge, Edward Feldhausen, August Klug and 
George Warnke of Stillwater, and George Silvius of Buffalo 
Springs. 

SYLVANIA, OHIO.—The People’s Telephone Company has been 
incorporaed with a capital stock of $10,000, to construct and 
operate an Independent telephone exchange in that place. Dr. 
Ralph Brown is one of the incorporators. 

HYDRO, OKLA.—The Southern Mutual Telephone Company is 
the name of a new telephone company recently incorporated by 
L. F. Sims of Hydro; G. B. Coopers, A. P, Stover and N. H. 
Davenport. 

ROLL, OKLA.—The Roll Telephone Company has filed articles 
of incorporation with the Secretary of State. The capital stock 
of the company is placed at $1,000, and the incorporators are J. 
E. McKinney, D. W. Snider and Perry Madden. 

INDEPENDENCE, ORE.—The Home Telephone Company has 
been chartered by the secretary of state with a capital stock of 
$14,600. The incorporators are J. S. Bohannon, J. L. Hanna and 
Wl: SSice: 

SUBLIMITY, ORE.—The Sublimity Telephone Company re- 
cently organized has a capital stock of $1,000, and the incor- 
porators are Ira B. Carter, J. E. Kimsey and E. G. Denny. 

ELDRED, PA.—The farmers of West Eldred have met and or- 
ganized the Farmers Equitable Telephone Company, and elected 
officers as follows: President, W. H. Lanphier; secretary, J. H. 
Wright; treasurer, E. J. Wright. 

WILLETTE, TENN.—The Willette Home Telephone Company, 
Macon County, is the name of a new company just incorporated 
by D. E. Morris, C. L. Wakefield, C. M. Shoulders and S. C. 
Sutton. 


FINANCIAL. 


BEAVER CROSSING,NEB.—The Seward County Telephone 
Company was authorized to.issue $3,000 in bonds for the purpose 
of raising an outstanding note. 


LANDIS STORE, PA.—At a meeting of the stockholders of the 
Mountain Telephone Company held a short time ago. the capital 
stock of the company was voted increased from $5,000 to $15,000. 

LANSFORD, PA.—(Carborn Co.). At a meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Carbon Telephone Company, the capital stock was 
authorized increased from $2,000 to $6,000. 
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MONTREAL, CAN.—The statement of the Nova Scotia Tele- 
phone Company shows net earnings to be $80,971.14 as against 
$74,181.77 the previous year. After payment of dividends, ete., 
$10,000 was transferred to the reserve account, and a balance of 
$8,629.16 brought forward. The contingent and depreciation ac- 
eounts of the company have been increased $46,000 and the 
various reserve and depreciation accounts total $344,000. 


FRANCHISES. 


QUINCY, MICH.—The Algansee Central Telephone Company 
has been granted a franchise to run thirty years, for the con- 
struction and maintenance of a telephone system in the city 
limits. 


WADENA, MINN.—Julius Severson of Clitherall has been 
granted an exclusive franchise for the construction and operation 
of a telephone system. The franchise is granted for a period of 
20 years. 

BUTTE, MONT.—The Montana Independent Telephone Com- 
pany has been granted permission to build and maintain a 
telephone system in Miles City, Mont. 


FARMINGTON, UTAH.—The Davis County Independent Tele- 
phone Company has been granted a franchise authorizing the 
construction and maintenance of a telephone system in Ogden, 
Utah. 

RITZVILLE, WASH.—D. V. Cushman, assistant general man- 
ager of the Washington Southern Telephone Company of Spo- 
kane, made application for a franchise to install a new tele- 
phone system in Ritzville. The council granted this franchise. 
Lines will be built to Sprague, then to Portland, and later to 
Seattle and Tacoma, with connections to St. Paul. Construction 
will commence at Harrington. 


SPOKANE, WASH.—The Pine View Telephone Company has 
made application to the county commissioners for a franchise 
to construct a telephone line along the public roads, beginning at 
the city limits of Cheney, to run southeast of that place for about 
eight miles. The company was represented by L. A. Bratt of 
Cheney. 

CONSTRUCTION. 


FORT WAYNE, IND.—The Home Telephone Company, it is 
reported, will soon begin work on the construction of an addi- 
tional toll line between Fort Wayne and Hoagland, a distance of 
about 14 miles. The company just purchased a new switch- 
board for its Auburn exchange, which will be installed. The 
Auburn system will be changed from the magneto system to 
common battery, giving the subscribers the benefits of a modern 
system. The company is now at work compiling its new direc- 
tory. It is estimated that a gain of over 1,000 was made within 
the past year. 


WASHINGTON, IA.—The Switchboard Company is making 
plans for the construction of a new central exchange building. 
This company is comprised of a number of rural lines centering 
in Kalona, Ia. 


ELM SPRING, S. D.—The Elm Springs-Wasta Telephone Com- 
pany has just received a shipment of poles which will be used 
in the construction of a line to be built from Elm Springs to 
Bonieta, and later to White Owl. When this line is completed 
there will be in the system over 100 miles of line. It is expected 
that later on connections will be made with Smithville, Wall, 
Quinn and Dowling. The officers of this company are R. E. 
Huddleston, president; L. L. Shafer, secretary, and Charles Hunt 


of Wasta, treasurer. 


LA CROSSE, WIS.—The La Crosse Telephone Company will 
during the coming season install about a mile of underground 
conduit and cable. 

ELECTIONS. 


COPELAND, ARK.—The Copeland Telephone Company held 
its election of officers for the ensuing year, which resulted as 
follows: E. J. Heaten, president; W. F. Cook, treasurer; J. E. 


_Moody, secretary, and E. L. Goodwin, J. A. Pack and B. F. Goats, 


directors. 


BARDOLPH, ILL.—The directors of the Bardolph Telephone 
Exchange met in annual session recently and elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, H. B. Walker; secretary, R. M. Logan; 
treasurer, Sam Daugherty. 


MARTINSBURG, IA.—The following officers were elected by 
the stockholders of the Martinsburg Business Men’s Telephone 
Company: J. S. Kupka, president; Dr. W. F. Moore, vice-presi- 
dent; E. Quinn, secretary, and J. H. Porter, director. 


WYOMING, IA.—B. A. Woodward was elected president of 
the Bear Creek Telephone Company a short time ago. Other 
officers chosen are A. W. Peck, secretary; L. L. Ireland, treas- 
urer; BE. L. Anderson, S. L. Davis and Roy Bender, directors. 


GOTTLAND, KANS.—At the annual meeting of the New Gott- 
land Telephone Company held lately Arvid Samuelson, Carl eae 
Oscar Bentson and David Burk were elected directors, 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—At a largely attended meeting - 
the directors and stockholders of the Citizens Telephone Com- 
pany, E. B. Fisher, Grand Rapids, was elected president; L. 
McCoy, Battle Creek, vice-president; W. S. Keet, treas- 
urer, secretary C. E. Tart, Grand Rapids. Directors are 
D. L. Merrill, R. W. Snyder, A. A. Burch, Battle Creek; C. F. 
Rood and W. J. Stuart, Grand Rapids. According to the re- 
ports made by the various officers the company is in excellent 
condition, showing a very substantial increase in the past year. 
A, A. Burch, manager, who resigned his position to take up 
work in Chicago, is succeeded by H. H. Taylor. 
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STOCKBRIDGE, MICH.—At the annual meeting of the Rural 
Telephone Co., the following officers were elected: Thos. How- 
lett, president; F. L. Wright, secretary; Orville Jones, vice- 
president; G. W. Leonard, manager and treasurer; directors, 
Thos. Howlett, F. L. Wright, F. E. Ives, W. Fosdick, O, Bee- 
man, G. W. Leonard, S. J. Proctor. A large amount of work 
will be done on the company’s property the coming year. 

HIGBEH, MO.—At the annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Farmers Mutual Telephone Company the officers elected were: 
T. R. Hamilton, president; J. H. Bagby, vice-president; Joe Lay, 
secretary; H. L. .Thompson, treasurer, and J. O. Humphrey, 
manager. 


MONROE, NEB.—The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Monroe Independent Telephone Company was held and Wm. 
Webster of Monroe; Wm. Brett and O. E. Green, of Genoa; Peter 
Smith, of Platte Center; Oscar Olsen and J. H’anson, of Lindsay, 
and #. D. Dannals, were elected directors. 

HANKINSON, N. D.—The Great Bend Telephone Company 
held its annual meeting recently and elected Otto Griepentrog, 
Albert Bohn, W. C. Bohn and John Zentgraf as directors. "W. 
C. Bohn was chosen president, and Geo. Worner, secretary and 
treasurer. 

RALEIGH, N. C.—The stockholders of the Capital City Tele- 
phone Company held their annual meeting recently. The follow- 
ing directors were elected: W. T. Gentry of Atlanta; W. W. 
Shaw and George W. Watts, of Durham; A. B. Andres, Jr., and 
Wm. Poylan of Raleigh, and J. M. B. Hoxsey and Addison Mau- 
pin of Atlanta. 


CATON, N. Y.—The stockholders of the Victor Telephone Com- 
pany met in annual session recently for the purpose of electing 
officers, which election resulted as _ follows: H. Audinwood, 


president; Grant Thurber, vice-president; Bert Herrick, secre- 
tary and treasurer. The company is planning to rebuild its 
lines, 


WARREN, OHIO.—At the annual meeting of the Phalanx & 
Leavittsburg Telephone Company the following officers were 
elected: President, Washington Hyde; vice-president, J. J. Mc- 
Cleen; managers, D. M. Miller. 


WASHINGTON C. H., OHIO.—At a meeting of the Washington 
Home Telephone Company the following directors were elected: 
F. A. Davis, G. R. Johnston, H. M. Daugherty, of Columbus, and 
A. S. Ballard and M. S. Daugherty, of Washington C. H., Ohio 

BUTLER, PA.—Reports made by the officers of the Butler 
Telephone Company show that company to be in a prosperous 
condition. This company controls lines in Penn township. in- 
cluding Renfrew, Browsdale, Glad Mills and Cooperstown. Con- 
nection is made with the Peoples Telephone Company at Butler. 
This company was organized a year ago and has connection with 
150 subscribers and is adding telephones at the rate of about a 
dozen a month. Officers just elected are, W. J. Burton, presi- 


dent; Mr. Patterson, vice-president; Langdon Riley, secretary, 
and Harry Bowser, treasurer. 

FALL CREEK, WIS.—The Ludington Telephone Company 
elected the following officers: for the ensuing year: President, 


Gus Roesler; vice-president, Herman Berlin; 
Hudson; treasurer, J. E. Zetzman. 


IDA GROVE, WIS.—At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Farmers Telephone Company of Ida county, Robert 
Todd was elected president; Ivan Hess, vice-president; W. 8. 
Young, secretary and Frank Rauch, treasurer. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FLAGSTAFF, ARIZ.—The Overland Telephone Company, which 
just completed the consolidating of the Flagstaff Mutual Tele- 
phone Company’s system with is own, has erected a new ex- 
change building of brick, and has installed a new switchboard, 
and is now installing new telephones to take place of the ones 
used under the old system. 


ETNA MILLS, CALIF.—The Independent Telephone Company, 
comprising farmers’ lines between this place and Fort Jones, has 
applied for a franchise to enter the town. It is the intention of 
the company to connect with the Siskiyou Telephone Company. 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—Final action in the movement of the 
Wilmington Light, Power and Telephone Company to separate 
the lighting business from the telephone business, was taken a 
short time ago by the filing of a deed. This deed shows that 
the telephone system maintained by the company, has been 
sold to a company known as the Wilmington Automatic Tele- 
phone.Company. The consideration is said to have been $1,- 
500,000. 


ATLANTA, GA.—The Georgia Railroad will soon install tele- 
phone equipment for use in dispatching trains. The system will 
be first installed between Augusta and Atlanta, a distance of 
171 miles, and from Camak to Macon, a distance of 74 miles. 
On the system between Augusta and Atlanta there will be 28 
stations and five siding telephones. Railroads all through this 
section are installing telephones for use in dispatching trains. 

DECATUR, ILL.—The Decatur Home Telephone Company has 
secured, through purchase, control of the telephone lines between 
Decatur and Lincoln, along the line of the Illinois Central. This 
purchase includes the exchanges at Warrensburg and Latham. 
The price in each case is said to have been $10,000. The War- 
rensburg company was formerly owned by C. J. Tucker, and the 
Latham company by J. §. Alexander and Oscar Lucas. It is 
probable that the two plants will be consolidated later. The 
Warrensburg company will have charge of the two exchanges and 


Secretary, Geo. 
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officers are: J. W. Collins, president; J. A. Portwood, vice- 
president; P. E. Kuhl, secretary-treasurer. 


LHCATUR, ILL.—A private exchange telephone system of 100 
telephones is being installed by the Decature Hotel. Connec- 
tion will be made with the Independent telephone exchange. 


ELMWOOD, ILL.—The Elmwood Telephone Company has been 
purchased by E. M. Maher of Brimfield, Ill. V. W. Clark will 
be the manager of the system under the new ownership. 

EVANSVILLE, IND.—E. H. Cady of Toledo, Ohio, has pur- 
chased the properties of the Kentucky and Indiana Telephone 
Company, operating in Faviess county, Ky. The price paid was 
$50,000. The sale was made by J. D. Powers of Louisville, re- 
ceiver for the company. The property is valued at $250,000, 
with a debt of about $175,000. 

BLAIRSBURG, IA.—The Elsworth Mutual Telephone Company, 
of Ellsworth, has purchased the lines of the Vaughn Telephone 
Company at Blairsburg. A new switchboard will be installed and 
necessary connections made. 


CORNING, IA.—The Corning Telephone Company recently re- ' 


ceived and installed a new switchboard which will accommodate 
440 city subscribers and 60 rural subscribers. The erection of 
eable has also been commenced, and other improvements in line 
with modern methods are being installed on the system. 

HOLY CROSS, IA.—At a preliminary meeting held recently 
plans were formulated for the formation of a new telephone com- 
pany to be known as the Holy Cross & North Buena Vista Tele- 
phone Company. Eugene Slowey, of Holy Cross, was elected 
chairman of the committee to look after the organization, etc. 

MEDORA, KANS.—The Medor Mutual Telephone Company has 
purchased a number of private lines which run into Medora and 
which were owned by William Poulton. The Medor Mutual Com- 
pany is improving these lines. Connections with the outside are 
made through the-B. & B. Telephone Company at Hutchinson. 


! CLIMAX, MICH.—At a meeting of the Climax Citizens Tele- 
phone Company it was decided to build a line between Climax 
and Augusta. 

MT. CLEMENS, MICH.—It is the anticipation of the Home 
Telephones Company to have 1, 000 telephones installed and op- 
erating by the first of May. The company now has more than 
400 subscribers, and is completing the arrangements for the 
starting of an exchange. The Mt. Clemens district, it is re- 
ported is the latest to become dissatisfied with the class of 
service which it was reteiving, and although business men 
were unfavorable to two telephones in the city, they could not 
help but see the wisdom of the Home argument for better 


service. 

MUSKEGON, MICH.—A proposition to allow the Citizens Tele- 
phone Company to install automatic telephones at a somewhat 
higher rate was submitted to the voters of the city. 

BOSTON, ME.—The Boston & Maine Railroad Company has 
taken steps to equip two new divisions of its line with telephone 
equipment for train dispatching. One of these extends from 
Concord, N. H., to White River Junction, Vt., a distance of 70 
miles; and the other from Concord to Doosville, N. H., a distance 
of 95 miles. Twenty-five way stations will be installed on each 


eircuit. 

WINONA, MINN.—The Rellingstone Telephone Company has 
purchased the holdings of the Winona Telephone Company, and 
the two exchanges will be consolidated. 

AINSWORTH, NEB.—The Ainsworth Telephone Company was 
put out of commission by the burning of cables and wires which 
covered the west and north parts of the town. The damage was 
done by a fire which destroyed a business block. Damage will 


amount to about $5,000. 

FRIEND, NEB.—The Saline Telephone Company, headquarters 
formerly at Tobias, Nebraska, moved the general offices to Friend 
on January ist, 1910. 

DAYTON, N. M.—The Dayton Telephone system has been sold 
by Messrs. Van Epps and Jones to J. Bishop. Mr. Bishop will 
greatly improve and enlarge the system. 

HILTON, N. Y.—The Hilton Telephone Company’s exchange 
was destroyed by a fire which practically destroyed the business 
section of the town a Short time ago. 

BRADDOCK, N. D.—A mass meeting was held by the citizens 
and farmers in the vicinity for the purpose of considering ways 
and means for the establishment of telephonic communication 
with the farm district and the towns south of Braddock. 

CHILLICOTHE, OHIO.—Harry Jeffries of Lancaster, electrician 
of the C. & M. V. Railroad company has just completed the 
installation of a private telephone system, which connects the 
freight and passenger stations, etc. 

NEWARK, OHIO.—The Newark Independent Telephone Com- 
pany is installing a private branch exchange system in the 
Holophane Company’s factory. 

VAN WERT, OHIO.—The Van Wert. Home Telephone Com- 
pany is installing new and modern central office equipment in its 
exchange in this place. 

SOPER, OKLA.—Mr, Bolen Williams, owner of the Indepen- 
dent plant operating in this place, has rebuilt all his lines, and 
a new exchange building for his central office has just been com- 
pleted. A toll line is now being built from Soper to Hugo. 


BERWICK, PA.—The American Union Telephone Company was 
a heavy loser in a fire which recently destroyed the Dickson 
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building, in which was located its exchange. The damage to the 
telephone company will run up to about $10,000. The fire was 
caused by an electric wire coming in contact with the telephone 
lines, 


EDINBORO, PA.—C. R. Knowlton, manager of the Edinboro 
Telephone Company, reports that some time ago the exchange 
was entirely burned out only one switchboard being saved. How- 
ever, the system has been entirely rebuilt. 

ORBISONIA, PA.—The Orbisonia Telephone Company through 
purchase have become the owners of the Path Valley Telephone 
Company of Richmond Furnace. This company now owns lines 
throughout Huntington and Juniata counties. Very soon they 
expect to build lines to Dry Run from Concord, along the Am- 
berson Valley; and also expect to rebuild their present system. 


CHAPIN, 8S. C.—The Chapin Telephone Company, which was 
organized in August, 1908, with contracts for about a dozen tele- 
phones, is now giving service to 175, with quite a number of ad- 
ditional contracts, The company has already ordered material 
for the building of a line direct to Lexington, where connections 
will be made with the Lexington Telephone Company. 


BELLE FOURCHE, S. D.—H. E. Rich, general manager and 
principal stockholder in the rural telephone system operating in 
this vicinity, has sold his interests to the Belle Fourche and 
Northern Telephone Company, and will assume the management 
of the system. The system taken over includes about 200 miles 
of main telephone line, and the new owners expect to develop the 
system. An exchange will be installed in Camp Crook, to give 
service to the ranchers. 

HUNTINGTON, TENN.—A meeting of the citizens of Hunt- 
ington was held very recently for the purpose of organizing a 
home telephone company. W. E. Lee was elected chairman, 


ASHERTON, TEX.—The Asherton Telephone Exchange is the 
name of a new telephone company which has just completed 
the installation of a telephone system. 

LOUISE, TEX.—The Louise Telephone Company has been 
sold by W. F. O’Briant to G. F. Green. The plant will be 
materially enlarged and about $4,000 will be expended in making 
improvements. 

ROXTON, TEX.—Mr. McHigh, owner and general manager of 
the Roxton Telephone Company, has purchased the exchange at 
Howland, Texas, from Dr. Hineman, and has built lines connect- 
ing the two towns. This company is also planning to extend its 
toll lines to several nearby towns, where connections will be 
made with long distance Independent companies. McHigh system 
has grown so rapidly and to such an extent that he recently 
found it necessary to increase his facilities for giving service, 
and a new switchboard has been ordered and will be installed 
in Roxton. 

SAN DIEGO, TEX.—The §S. G. Smith Telegraph and Telephone 
Company has completed the installation of its local exchange. 


SHERMAN, TEX.—The property of the Grayson County Tele- 
phone Company, which was offered for sale publicly, was pur- 
chased by the organization committee of the company through 
T. U. Cole, of the M. & P. National Bank, for the sum of $50,000. 
This leaves the interests of the company in the same hands as 
previously. 

WAXAHACHIE, TEX.—The Fort Worth Long Distance Tele- 
phone Company has sold to C. H. Felder, the long distance lines 
between Fort Worth and Waxahachie. The consideration was 
$15,000. ; 

DENMARK, WIS.—It is possible that the general offices of the 
Brown County Telephone Company will be moved to this place 
in the very near future. The officers at the present time are 
located in Green Bay. The company is very much crowded for 
space in its present location. As most of the telephones are 
located in Denmark and vicinity it is considered that such a 
move will be very good. 

SUPERIOR, WIS.—The People’s Telephone Company and the 
Zenith Telephone Company have passed into the control of the 
Tri-State Telephone Company of Minneapolis. 

VICTORIA, B. C.—The agitation for the provincial ownership 
and operation of telephone services throughout the British Colum- 
bia has been endorsed by various city and rural municipalities. 

FROBISHER, SASK., (CAN.)—A largely attended meeting of 
the business men and farmers in the vicinity of Frobisher was 
held recently to discuss plans for building a town and rural tele- 
phone system. J. S. Riddel and C. McKeen are directly interest- 
ed in the movement, and it is reported that indications point to 
the establishment of a telephone system in the near future. 

PACHUCA, MEX.—(State of Hidalgo.)—The Compania Nacion- 
al de Telefonos has finished the construction of its new line 
to the city of Tulancingo. It has established a local exchange of 
about one hundred lines in Tulancingo, and contracts for service 
are being taken rapidly and steadily. 


UNDERGROUND. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL.—The Sunset Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany has announced its readiness to place all of its wires in 
the districts wherein it is required by the ordinances of the 
city, in underground conduit, and this will probably be done in 
the very near future. 


GREENSVILLE, N. C.—At the council meeting of the city 
of Greenville, an ordinance was passed ordering all telephone 
wires placed under ground in the business section of the city. 


Appreciation of Telephony’s Directory 


What the Leading Manufacturers and Others Say About the 1910 Edition of This Important Work 


Advertisers in TELEPHONy’s Directory of the Telephone In- 
dustry for 1910 know a good thing when they see it. Of 
course that fact was demonstrated when they took space in 
the book in which to bring their goods before the buyers for 
the telephone companies of the United States and Canada, but 
stronger proof of their wise judgment is found in the letters 
they have written TELEPHONY, commenting on the value of 
the Directory as an encyclopedia of telephone information. 

The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Company, of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., writes: “TELEPHONY’s Directory arrived in good 
condition today, and we wish to congratulate you on its mag- 
nificent appearance, typographically as well as regards its con- 
tents. It seems to us this should be one of the best advertise- 
ments of the year for those that have use for it, and it cer- 
tainly is a great credit to the TELEPHONY organization.” 

The Dean Electric Co., Elyria, Ohio, says in a recent letter: 
“We are pleased with the general appearance and get up of 
the Directory, and feel sure that in completing it you have 
finished a rather long and tiresome job. However, you can 
rest assured that the book will be of great value to everyone 
interested in such a production.” 

The American Electric Telephone Company, Chicago, 
writes: “Your new issue of the annual directory is used 
throughout the year by us as a constant reference and is of 
exceeding value. It should prove of a great deal of value also 
to the operating companies as showing the strength of the In- 
dependent field in a concise manner, and offers the strongest 
answer to the Bell misrepresentations.” 

From Defiance, Ohio, the Phonoprint Company writes: 
“TELEPHONY’S Directory is a necessity with us, for without 
it it would be impossible for us to remain in touch with the 
Independent telephone interests. Looking at it from our side 
‘of the house, it is the best thing yet.” 

The Davis Protector Co., of Aurora, Ill. writes: “We 
are pleased to acknowledge receipt of TELEPHONY’s Directory 
for 1910, and wish to say that we are highly pleased with the 
information it contains. It will greatly assist us in our busi- 
ness and we consider the general information it contains could 
not be duplicated for many times its cost. It covers every- 
thing in the telephone field and can justly be called the new 
fountain of knowledge.” 

The Fahnestock Electric Company, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
writes: “The Directory is very good indeed, and is worthy 
of TELEPHONY. 

The Protective Electrical Supply Company, of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., says: “In reference to the 1910 Directory, we wish to 
advise that we find the book a big improvement over anything 
you have previously issued. We find it very valuable and 
wish to compliment you upon the excellent manner in which 
you have arranged same.” 

Dearborn Electric Company, Chicago, writes: ‘“We must 
compliment you on the completeness of your Directory. It 
certainly is a very handy reference book in more ways than 
one, and a book which we are very glad to have on file.” 

From St. Louis, Mo., the Gradolph Electric Company writes: 
“TELEPHNY’s Directory is without question a very credit- 
able book of information and away beyond our expectations.” 

The Security Lumber & Cedar Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., 
writes: “We wish to state that your directory is certainly a 
very fine book, and commercially should be profitable to all 
subscribers. We have already received quite a number of in- 
quiries on the strength of same.” 

The Doe Battery Co., of Cleveland, O., whose cleverly con- 
ceived advertisements made a big hit in. TELEPHONY, writes: 


“Congratulations on the new directory! It was pretty hard 
to see how you were going to improve on the last one, but 
you’ve gone and done it for sure. We want to tell you that 
the use of this book is so interwoven with the conduct of our 
business that it would be mighty hard to keep shop without it.” 

The Telepost Co. of New York writes: “Your directory has 
arrived, and we are very much pleased with it.” 

The Telephone Printing Co., of Defiance, O., says: “Your 
Directory for 1910 is in many respects an improvement over 
It is indispensible to any firm that looks 
We fear we could 


your previous issues. 
to the telephone industry for its patronage. 
not do much business without it.” 

“We like the looks of TELEPHoNY’s Directory very much 
this year,” writes the Reading Standard Company, of Read- 
ing, Pa. “Our adv. looks especially well,’ 

The Thompson-Levering Co., manufacturers of Electrical 
measuring instruments, of Philadelphia, writes: “We have 
received your Directory and must say it is very complete.” 

From Penacook, N. H., the Hoyt Electrical Instrument 
Works writes: “We are in receipt of the Directory of the 
telephone industry and certainly have to congratulate you 
upon its character. It is a complete encyclopedia of the tele- 
phone industry.” 

W. C. Sterling & Son Co., of Monroe, Mich., writes: “We 
acknowledge receipt of your Telephone Directory, and, al- 
though we have not had time to go through it carefully, as 
far as we have examined it we consider it will be a very 
valuable book to our company. The information in reference 
to telephone companies seems to be very complete and the 
book will be of constant use to our company, as we have 
always aimed in the last thirty years to keep in touch with 
the telephone trade, giving them information as to what stocks 
we have, our facilities for shipping, etc., and this Directory 
affords a large list that will cover the field thoroughly and be 
of considerable value to us.” 

The Denio General Electric Co., of Rochester, N. Y., writes: 
“Directory with page ad of our telephone fire alarm system 
is received. Jt does credit to the publishers and is a valu- 
able contribution to the telephone field.” 

Edward E. Clement, of Washington, D. C., writes: “Your 
telephone directory for 1910 illustrates in the most striking 
and effective way the growth of the business and its present 
healthy condition.” 

“Tt is the best issue of TELEPHONY’s Directory which I have 
yet seen,’ is the comment of Frank F. Fowle, of Chicago. 

From the Belden Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, was 
received the following: “Your 1910 Directory has been re- 
ceived and we just say this about its usefulness that within 
ten minutes after it had been received, it was referred to by 
our sales department for information which we knew from 
experience would be found in the directory. We consider it 
one of our most valuable reference books.” 

“We have received your Directory and are very much 
pleased with it,” writes Keith-Simmons & Co., of Nashville, 
Tenn. 

McCullough :& Moss Lumber Cv., of Minneapolis, Minn., 
writes: “We have just received your 1910 Directory of the 
telephone industry. The book seems to be better and more 
complete than the former ones, and the information will aid 
us greatly in reaching out after new trade.” 

“Best thing of its kind that I have ever seen,” is the com- 
ment of Guy Stevenson, pole dealer, of Byer, Ohio. 

President A. Bishop Chance, writing for the Chance Manu- 
facturing Company, of Centralia, Mo., says: “Your 1910 Tele- 
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phone Directory received. The book is a dandy and we use it 
as a reference many times daily. We desire to congratulate 
you upon its practical construction and completeness.” 

“We take pleasure in announcing that your new Directory 
has proven entirely satisfactory,’ writes the Torrey Cedar 
Co., of Clintonville, Wis. 

W. H. Crumb, the well-known engineer, writes: 
1910 Directory of the telephone industry is immense and will 
be of great value to everyone interested in the business. You 
are to be congratulated on being able to compile such a com- 
plete Directory.” 

Warner Electric Co., of Muncie, Ind., says: “We have re- 
ceived your 1910 Directory and are perfectly satisfied with it, 
for it is a source of all knowledge on telephone industry and 
telephone companies; also the excellent advertisement covered 
by its large circulation.” 

Writing from Escanaba, Mich., the National Pole Co. says: 
“The 1910 Directory was received a few days ago and we are 
much pleased with the book, which is excellent for circular- 
izing purposes and useful in many other ways.” 

The Baird Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, says: “We 
received a copy of TELEPHONY’s Directory for 1910 last week. 
After checking off a number of of the state lists of telephone 
companies we realize that you have spent a vast amount of 
time and money to obtain such a valuable fund of informa- 
tion as the book contains. It is without question the most 
complete directory of the telephone industry of America ever 
published.” 

W. R. Harris, president of the Harris Engineering Co., of 
Louisville, Ky., writes: “Your 1910 Telephone Directory is 
full ‘of valuable information and you are to be congratulated 
on the manner in which the information is presented.” 

J. W. Morrison Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, says: “We 
find your new Directory very useful in looking up the size of 
telephone companies, as well as a mailing list.” 

Kaye & Carter, of Minneapolis, writes: “We have received 
your 1910 Directory of the telephone industry and are using 
it to get out a complete set of letters. We consider it very 
complete and indispensable in our business.” 

The following is the comment of Backus-Judd Lumber & 
Cooperage Co., of Minneapolis: “We are in receipt of your 
1910 Directory of the Telephone Industry which we find of 
great assistance to us in selling telephone poles. We regard 
your Directory as the best known medium for reaching the 
telephone trade.’ 

The Minneapolis Cedar & Lumber Co. write: “We have 
received your 1910 Directory and are pleased to advise that 
we consider same the best work produced in this line. We 
find the Directory especially valuable for circularizing pur- 
poses. It is also very interesting as a statistic illustrating the 
telephone industry. Sincerely hope you will continue to issue 
same yearly.” 

From the Royal Metal Manufacturing Company comes the 
following: “With reference to the Directory, would say we 
have looked over this Directory and believe it is very good. 
We wish to congratulate you upon the careful attention in 
detail which is shown therein.” 

Here is one from the Manhattan Electrical Supply Co., Chi- 
cago: “The half-page adv. on the Improved Mesco Dry Bat- 
tery in your current directory has put our shipping department 
on the jump.” 

The Current Electric. Company, Chicago, writes: “As an 
advertising medium and extensive up-to-date mailing list, your 
1910 Directory of the Telephone Industry should be patron- 
ized and appreciated by every manufacturer and dealer in 
telephone equipment or parts pertaining thereto.” 

“Your last Directory is the best of its kind on the market. 
I am much pleased with it,” writes S. Marlatt, of Richmond, 
Ind. 
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Max W. Zabel, the well-known patent solicitor and tele- 
phone engineer, pays TELEPHONY’s Directory for 1910 the fol- 
lowing graceful compliment: “You have surpassed the best 
previous record, which happens to have been your own.” 

R. S. Mueller, sales agent, of Cleveland, O., writes: “Your 
Directory is all that could be desired. It is comprehensive 
in its scope and convenient in its arrangement.” I am quite 
familiar with the telephone field in Ohio and in looking over 
the lists for that state find the records to be remarkably exact 
and up to date.” 

“A book of great value to the trade,” is the opinion of 
E. J. Pratt, advertising agent of the Kellogg Switchboard & 


Supply Co. 


James B. Hoge, of the Telephone Fire Insurance Exchange, 
writes: “Your Directory received. We have made examina- 
tion of same and it seems very complete. We wish to con- 
gratulate you upon its arrangement, also upon the large list 
of names that it contains of telephone companies and buyers.” 

The Long-Distance Telephone Manufacturing Company, of 
South Bend, Ind., writes: “It seems to be a very complete 
list of telephone users and the only source of which we have 
knowledge from which such a list can be gotten.” 

L. B. Allen Co., Chicago, says: “Your Directory strikes 
us as being what its name implies—a directory for the pur- 
chaser; a directory for the seller; a directory for the user of 
the service and for the one seeking information. The classi- 
fied arrangement we regard as important and coeenial to 
ready reference.” 

LA. MeNen: Mewoed Ill., writes: “Your 1910 Directory 
for circularizing is the A, B, C of simplicity; typographically 
it is artistic. Have not had time for evidences as to its ‘pull- 
ing’ qualities as an advertising medium. Am well pleased 
with it, considering the short time of possession.” 

From the Standard Earth Auger Co., Chicago, comes the 
following: “Your. 1910 Telephone Directory is proving a 
good investment for us, it hawihe already brought in a large 
number of orders and inquiries.” 

John W. Coffey, of Indianapolis, Ind., writes us: 
to acknowledge receipt of a copy of your 1910 Directory of 
the Telephone Industry. To my mind this work forms not 
only a most ideal list for the supply people but it is the best 
argument of the strength of the Independent movement.” 

“A very complete and valuable book,” is the opinion of J. 
P. Boylan, the telephone engineer. 

Nilson-Dillenbeck Company, Chicago, writes: “We have 
recently received TELEpHONY’s Directory and consider it a 
carefully compiled work.” 

The Automatic Electric Company, Chicago, writes: “We 
wish to congratulate you upon the completeness and ex- 
cellent arrangement of your Directory. We feel sure it 
will be a source of valuable information to us and other 
subscribers.” 

Mathias Klein & Sons, Cieaoe “We find your Direc- 
tory very complete and valuable for circularizing. In fact, 
we have occasion to refer to it frequently for information 
for our credit man, when we do not find a rating in any 
of the commercial reports to which we have access. It 
also contains quite a complete buyer’s directory, which 
makes it both useful to the manufacturer and the tele- 
phone companies themselves. In looking through, we 
note your advertising pages are pretty well patronized, 
and undoubtedly your efforts merit general support.” 

The Vote-Berger Company, La Crosse, Wis.: “We con- 
gratulate you on the splendid appearance and apparent 
accuracy of this Directory.” 

Anderson Electric & Manufacturing Company, Wichita, 
Kan.: ‘We find your Directory very complete and satis- 
factory for circularizing purposes. We congratulate you 
upon having made such a success of it.” 
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CHICAGO, SATURDAY, MARCH 26, 1910 No. 33 
The Future in Ohio. 
Eyes front! That is the feeling in Ohio today. Every- 


body in line, and the majority pick the course of advance. 
The Independents have seen that if each wanders in strange 
paths, separately, he will soon get mired in a ditch. 

The convention was called at a critical time. The men 
who responded were representative in every sense. They 
represented the control of the companies with which they 
were ‘connected; they represented all sections of the state, 
and all classes of companies; and, finally, the intelligent 
public spirit of the business communities in which they 
lived. There were possibly more good heads in the con- 
vention hall at Columbus last week than at any telephone 
meeting ever held anywhere—certainly the Ohio record 


was broken. 


Walter 
markable telephone convention 


Doolittle discovered that this was the most re- 
held. While Mr. 
Hauxhurst was reading the testimony of Hall, Remick and 
others on the Morgan trade, the hall was crowded, and 
men were massed about the doors. Mr. 


CVel 


Doolittle went 
through the lobby, and then visited all the exhibits—and 
found them absolutely deserted. Every single operating 
man in attendance was actually present in the convention 
hall. 


the time the testimony was read until Mr. Davis closed his 


This broke the record. We saw no one go out from 


address. 
There never was so free a discussion in so large a meet- 

ing—so earnest a desire to tell the truth, and to hear it. 
The testimony of Mr. Hall and Mr. 


brings out no elements new to those who have 


Remick, as read 
verbatim, 
need to re- 


followed TELEPHONY’s reports. There is no 


peat it in our report of the convention. The addresses of 
President Woods, of the National Association, Mr. Frank 
A. Davis, president of the United States Telephone Com- 
pany, and the interruptions, we present in this issue with- 
The record 


is there, and one can form his own conclusions. 


out the omission of any essential statements. 


Going over the ground personally and carefully with 
representative men, we found that TELEPHONY’s reports of 


the “Ohio Situation” have been most fortunate in their 
. accuracy, essential completeness and timeliness. During 


the convention we were repeatedly invited—sometimes chal- 
lenged—to express an opinion. We here respond to that 
challenge—with the understanding that it is a statement 


of personal opinion, and that we urge every man to read 
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carefully the report, and base his conclusions upon it. We 
do this as a duty to those who rely upon us, on the strength 
of our past record in the discussion of this subject. 

We believe that at the time the Morgan purchases were 
made they were part of a Bell deal. The consummation 
planned was an ultimate merger with the Bell system of 
the important Independent plants of Ohio, which would 
leave a vast majority of the Independent companies, and 
the public, to “hold the bag.” Probably poor advice from 
local Bell people and Brailey had led Mr. Vail and Mr. 
Davison to believe that public opinion would permit the 
legal obstacles to such a merger to be removed. 

What did Mr. Davis mean by his address? Look to the 
He absolutely staked his 
reputation on holding the Morgan properties in the Inde- 


future—and to his past record. 


pendent ranks—to continue in competition with the Bell 
company—if necessary, to fight it. 

By his success or failure in this great work rvill be deter- 
mined his future in a double sense—with respect to his 
honor, and with respect to his intelligence. He weighed 
the chances shrewdly, you may be sure, before committing 
himself—and then went so far that he is a morally ruined 
and branded man if he retires unsuccessful. In a business 
sense he. will suffer equally. 

He pledged the House of Morgan to this issue; and he is 
its authorized representative. 

Now J. P. Morgan & Co. is a great house. 
It buys securities, 


Its success 
is based upon dealings with the public. 
and sells them to the public. It can be, and is, influenced 
by public opinion. If public opinion is back of the local 
companies of Ohio they can absolutely hold these Morgan 
companies in line—and._ will do it. 


The dangers of division were shown in the excuses for 
permitting the Elson bill to be jobbed through the Ohio 
house of representatives. Mr. Davis and Mr. Beam made 
the division among the Independents an excuse for inac- 
tivity—knowing, as they did, that this division was inspired 
by Bell strategy. This is no time to blame Mr. Davis, ‘or 
Mr. Beam, or anyone connected with the organization. 
The Ohio Independents who represent the majority have 
been delinquent in their duty to back up and urge on their 
representatives in the state organization. The new organ- 
ization must work for companies who are bound together 
as a unit and prompt to act. Trifling sacrifices by indi- 
viduals will have to be made from time to time to secure 
such unity. If they are made, the organization can work, 
and contribute to the prosperity of all the companies it 
represents. If unity is not secured, look out! Remember 
the story told at the banquet! 

It was Mr. Davis who recalled Aesop’s 
bundle of fagots. He knows that, united, the Independents 
of Ohio can hold the Morgan properties. in line—and he 
knows what will happen to him, and to the local companies, 


if the organization is not solid. 


story of the 


Perfect the organization, make the local companies oper- 
ate at a profit, give the best service, and keep public opin- 
ion active, ready for an expression on the Bell or Morgan 
policies when a word is needed—if this is done the future 
of Ohio as a great’ Independent telephone state will sur- 
pass its magnificent record of the past. The convention 


showed that all this can be done. 
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A Year Book of the Telephone Industry. 

That the Independent telephone industry employs an army of 
men, a host of women, supplies means of communication to 
pethaps a quarter of the Nation’s population, and represents 
about five dollars of investment for every man, woman and 
child in the United States—all this is interesting to the men of 
figures. But the average citizen gets lost in a forest of big 
figures. Often something which appeals materially to the eye, 
er sense of touch, gives a more accurate and true impression. 

TreLepHONY’s Directory of the Telephone Industry is in this 
It is a big book, made up of greatly condensed items. 
It is a monument to the co-operative spirit of Independents. 

Greatly as its-publishers have labored in planning, searching, 
and compiling, the book is most interesting because upwards of 
fifteen thousand telephone men have personally filled out cards, 
telling something about the individual members of this great 
industry which they manage. 


Page after page of names of companies, officers and figures 


revealing the investment and subscribers’ lists, all marshalled — 


in close order in type, convey to the most casual observer an 
immediate impression that this book is based upon an industry 
already enormously great, and destined to take the very front 
rank among the country’s great businesses. The significance 
of the long list of manufacturers and supply dealers, largely 
or entirely dependent on the operating field for support, should 
not be lost. These represent firms which have grown through 
no artificial nursing, but have come through a struggle along 
with the operating companies, and stand today a demonstra- 


tion of the law of the survival of the fittest. The potential 


power of their healthful competition, to always produce some- 


thing better, is a matter of keen interest to the operating man. 
We say it as men who have spent time, and effort, and 
money based on the conviction—that the operating man owes it 


to his own interests to keep by his side TELEPHONY’s Directory — 


of the Telephone Industry, and give each firm which can sup- 
ply his wants, a chance to make the effort. Thus the operating 
field will encourage a continuance of the effort to produce 


something closer to the practical ideal—best equipment. 


Practical Conferences an Influence for Progress. 


In Michigan the Managers’ Association has become a great 


influence for the improvement of telephone conditions. Two 
girls started the movement along right lines. It seems that 
some of the operators had been invited to be present at one 
of the meetings, chiefly to enjoy the dinner and join in the 
dancing, along with the managers’ wives who were there. 
But when these things were a bit quiet in the convention one 


of the girls arose and said, “I would like to know why it is 


that when I try to ring so-and-so,” etc.; and then the trouble — 


began. 
They have been threshing out and straightening out difficul- 
ties at Michigan Managers’ meetings ever since. 


At the Chicago Convention for two years there have been — 


Last week the Ohio 
managers got together, with Mr. Ainsworth leading the talk 


beneficial discussions of practical topics. 


‘and he is certainly a live leader—and every man there re- 


ceived ideas which he can use to increase the net returns of 
his exchange. Now Kansas is getting a practical conference 
lined up for its coming convention, and we predict that it 
will be the big feature of the meeting. 


What is considered the most important meeting of the Ohio 
Independent Telephone Association which has ever been held, 
took place at the Hartman hotel, Columbus, Ohio, Thursday 
and Friday of last week. The attendance was large, and 
during the entire two days’ deliberation, interest was shown 
on all sides. A. number of very important questions were 
discussed, among which was the attitude of the Morgan com- 
panies in Ohio relative to the Independents, the status of 
the Elson bill now pending in the Ohio senate, and change 
in the organization of the association. 

Because of the many rumors which have been afloat in the 
Buckeye state for the past five months and because of the 
bitter fight being waged for the Elson bill, telephone managers, 
directors, and stockholders from dozens of Independent com- 
panies in the state attended, waiting to see the developments 
and to find relief from the unsettled condition of affairs. 

While many were not satisfied on leaving the convention 
rooms, it was evident that their fears were not as great as 
when the convention convened. Some apparently were satis- 
fied with the long statement made by Frank A. Davis, presi- 
dent of the United States Telephone Company, and the Home 
Telephone Company of Dayton, direct representative -of the 
Morgan interests in Ohio. Mr. Davis said that he was will- 
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tance rates had been substantially reduced; this was followed 
by the bold statement by the opposition, and the inference was 
accepted by the Independents that long distance rate cutting 
meant a telephone war with but one object in view, and that 
was to eliminate the United States Telephone Company from 
the long-distance service, and give to the opposition complete 
control over this important factor of the telephone business, 
thus. bringing about a situation in which the local companies 
would be at the mercy of the opposition and finally be forced 
to quit the business, or become subsidiary companies. There- 
upon a meeting was called by the State Association, represen- 
tatives of many companies gave the matter a thorough investi- 
gation and a committee was appointed to confer with the 
United States Telephone Company, with reference to leasing 
their property. Negotiations were carried on for 
weeks with every prospect favorable to carrying out the plan 
which would place the United States Telephone Company 
under control of the various Independent companies over the 
state. As you well know, the committee appointed found it 
impossible to accept the final proposition offered by the United 
States Telephone Company and, thereupon, the matter was 
dropped. A short time after the sale of the United States 
Telephone property with other important telephone exchanges 


several 


Ohio Telephone Men Who Attended the Practical 


ing and anxious to co-operate with the other Independents of 
the state in building up a strong organization to fight the 
Bell. 

President Frank L. Beam, of Mt. Vernon, called the con- 
vention to order about 10:30, March 17, with probably 150 
delegates in attendance. Welcoming addresses were made by 
Hon. George S. Marshall, mayor of Columbus, and William 
G. Benham, president of the Columbus Chambér of Commerce. 
Both gentlemen told of the wonderful progress made by the 
Independents and attributed considerable of the credit for 
such progress to the men present. 

Hon. Harry M. Daugherty, of Columbus, delivered the re- 
sponse to the welcoming addresses, which was interspersed 
with humorous stories in his usual happy vein. 

President Frank L. Beam read his annual report which was 
listened to’with interest. In this report he said: 

“T cannot help feeling that if the proper course is here 
pursued we will all realize more than before that we have a 
common interest, that we are putting up a fight in which all 
must defend for one, and one must defend for all. 

“Tt seems proper that a brief. review be taken of the Inde- 
pendent telephone affairs in the state of Ohio during the 
past year. Soon after our convention a year ago Independent 
people were surprised, even alarmed, to note that long dis- 


3 


Conference on the Second Day of the Convention. 


took place to interests whose identity was not disclosed at that 
time. This brought about an unsettled situation that up to 
the present time has not been fully clarified. 

“Tt is a well known fact that ever since the Everett, Moore 
trouble a few years ago, the United States Telephone Com- 
pany, which has been, and is, a most important factor economi- 
cally and otherwise to the various local companies, has been 


looked upon with some distrust and fear as to its future own- 


a 


ership and success. 

“Later this property, together with other important exchange 
properties, was acquired by the J. P. Morgan Company. Con- 
fidence is reassured and the situation clarified. When this 
great financial firm through its representatives and attorney 
make the statement that the properties which they have ac- 
quired are and will remain Independent in every sense of 
the word; and be managed independently, in good faith; 
that further investments will be made for extensions and im- 
provements, and that they desire to work with and have 
the co-operation of the Independent telephone men. in Ohio— 
with this assurance on the part of the J. P. Morgan Company 
the feeling of distrust on the part of the local Independent 
companies, investors and the public, is rapidly disappearing 
and the confidence that has been shaken so continuously for 
the past six years, and more particularly for the past few 
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months, is changing into a feeling of assured security for 
the future. 

“T am positive in my own mind that every Independent 
telephone man within the hearing of my voice will return 
home from this convention with more confidence for the 


the future success of the telephone business than he has ever’ 


had before. As I view it today it is more important to the 
success of the Independent companies to stand together and 
to co-operate with one another at this time than it has been 
at any other period of our progress. 

In conclusion I want to tell you briefly why I believe we 
should all remain Independent—why the telephone business 
is not a natural monopoly—and why we should not be ham- 
pered by restrictive legislation at this time. 

“Ist. The fact that the Independent companies have re- 
mained together practically as a unit since the organization 
of this association and we have seen a comprehensive Inde- 
pendent telephone system built up, offering a service far su- 
perior in quantity and quality to that built up by the opposi- 
tion with an organization of over 30 years’ experience, and 
operated from one executive office,—this fact in itself shows 
our strength better than can be brought out by further argu- 
ment. f 

“Let us not forget that the Independents are stronger num- 
erically, financially, in equipment and in every other way than 
the opposition, so if it becomes necessary, or expedient, for 
the Independents and the opposition to get together the In- 
dependent companies will be in a position to dictate the terms 
and not be dictated to, provided we are standing together as a 
unit when that time comes. 

“2nd. I have granted, for the sake of argument only, that 
it may be expedient for the Independent and opposition to 
get’ together. Personally I am now and always have been 
firmly convinced that the telephone business is not a natural 
monopoly. 
business as well as the leigslative enactments and decisions 
of courts for a hundred years or more have always held that 
a monopoly is illegal, in restraint of trade and will not even 
be recognized by the courts. 

“The same sentiment and feeling exists in the minds of 
the public at large. I ask this question, what is there in the 
telephone business that makes it an exception to this most 
fundamental law of business, the stimulant of best service at 
a minimum cost? I receive the answer, because it is a public 
or quasi-public utility. This answer to me is entirely unsat- 
isfactory. 

“3rd. I further am of the firm opinion that the Independent 
companies should not be hampered by legislation at this time, 
but should be allowed to work out their own salvation, and 
when that is done if the public are not getting a square deal 
in the way of service and rates, then a telephone commission 
to regulate rates, etc., would be advisable. 

“At the present the public are satisfied with both rates and 
service. It is the opposition which is responsible for stirring 
up this legislation; from the standpoint of their own financial 
interest and gain they have sought to take advantage of this 
unsettled period to throw the Inudependent companies into 
confusion, dissension and strife. The tactics now being used 
are simply a continuance of the unscrupulous and unfair deal- 
ings with which we have been familiar for fifteen years. 

“To meet all this we must present an undivided front to 
our opponent, and in order to find, if possible, the common 
ground upon which we can all stand together, let us have a 
full and free expression from each one today. The important 
thing we need is confidence, not only in the owners of the 
long-distance lines and the important centers, but in each 
other. 

“I hope no one will hesitate to express his own views and 
that we may, having reached a common basis of aim and 
policy, go home with greater confidence than ever before in 
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The whole doctrine of the economic basis of, 
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the success of Independent telephony in this state of Ohio.” 

The report of Treasurer Ralph Reamer, of Columbus, 
showed the association to be in good financial condition. No 
report of the secretary was made as his report was combined 
with that of the treasurer. 

President Frank L. Beam appointed Washington Hyde, 
Warren, chairman; A. J. Hess, Sidney; A. A. Whitney, Mt. 
Giléad; W. R. Fee, Portsmouth, and A; J. Curran, Elyria, 
a committee on credentials. i 

The committee to audit the report of the treasurer included 
Messrs. Carter, Duncan and Graham. The committee consist- 
ing of Judge Lewis Brucker, Mansfield; H. P. Folsom, Circle- 
ville; D. J. Cable, Lima; H. C. Devine, Mt. Vernon, and W. 
F. Laubach, Akron, named at a meeting of the executive 
committee several months previous to report on changes in 
the constitution and by-laws submitted a report. The report 
was presented by Judge Brucker. It provided for a change 
of the method of organization to a board of directors to con- 
sist of 17 members. The board of directors is to have full 
and complete charge of the affairs of the association during 
the time that the association is not in convention. The board 
of directors is given the power to elect the president, vice- 
president, secretary and treasurer and to name a committee of 
five to act as an executive committee. The report did not 
change the method of electing the vice-presidents by the dis- 
trict conventions. After some discussion, in which no oppo- 
sition to the proposed changes developed, the report of the 
committee was adopted. 

Judge Brucker moved that the convention at once proceed 
to the election of the board of 17 directors, which was agreed 
to, and President Beam named D. J. Cable, H. L. Beatty, 
H. P. Folsom, Lewis Brucker and C. Y. McVey as a commit- 
tee to nominate the members of the directorate. 

The committee reported 17 names, but others were added 
by delegates present until there were 22 nominations for the 
17 places. It was decided that voting should be by ballot, 
and that every one present who had an interest in an Inde- 
pendent telephone company in Ohio should be allowed to vote. 
It was ruled that every one voting should write his name, 
address and connection with a telephone company on the back 
of the ballot, and if that was not done the ballot was not to 
be counted. The election resulted in the following being made 
directors for the coming year: S. E. Ward, Mansfield; D. J. 
Cable, Lima; H. P. Folsom, Circleville; C. Y. McVey, Cleve- 
land; J. H. Ainsworth, Dayton; G. R. Johnston. Columbus; 
C. P. Thorp, Wellington; W. R. Fee, Portsmouth; W. R. 
Laubach, Akron; W. D. Rush, Greenville; F. L. Beam, Mt. 
Vernon; C. L. Jones, Athens; H. W. Carey, Millersburg; 
Washington Hyde, Warren; Stacy B. Rankin, South Charles- 
ton; A. A. Whitney, Mt. Gilead; H. L. Beatty, Ravenna. At 
a meeting of the board of directors held at a later date, 
S. E. Ward, of Mansfield, was elected chairman and G. R. 
Johnston, of Columbus, secretary. A meeting of the full 
board was set for the Chittenden Hotel, Columbus, Wednes- 
day, March 23, when it was planned to effect an organiza- 
tion. : 

A late dispatch from Columbus states that the board of 
directors organized at this meeting by electing Frank L. Beam 
president of the Association, H. P. Folsom of Circleville, 
secretary, and. Ralph Reamer, treasurer. The executive com- 
mittee consists of Messrs. Ward, Rush, Folsom, McVey and 
Cable. Mr. Ward was made chairman of the committee. 

A committee consisting of S. E. Ward, H. P. Folsom, C. 
Y. McVey, Washington Hyde and C. P. Thorp was named 
to confer with Frank A. Davis, president of the United States 
Telephone Company on the question of rates to be charged 
by that company. President Davis announced that the ques- 
tion of rates had been left in his hand and he asked for the 
appointment of the committee. . 

Judge Brucker started the ball rolling on the question of 


March 26, 1910. 


the Elson bill by introducing a resolution, placing the conven- 
tion on record as squarely opposed to the measure which had 
passed the Ohio house of representatives and which was 
pending in the senate. The resolution was adopted as offered. 
It appeared in TELEPHONY last week. 

Another resolution offered by Judge Brucker elicited con- 
siderable discussion. As first offered, the resolution declared 
it to be the sense of the convention that rates should be regu- 
lated by a committee under the state government. It was 
explained that this resolution was desired to prevent the Bell 


company from doing away with competition of Independents - 


by giving free service or by cutting rates or in other forms 
which that concern frequently uses. Judge Brucker said he 
was in favor of a commission which would not permit the 
Bell to give free service. F. A. Davis wanted the convention 
to go slow on the rate making resolution and said that he 
believed the object could be obtained by having an anti-dis- 
criminatory law enacted. 

Others who opposed the resolution in the form in which it 
was offered were D. Stratton, of Winona; Washington Hyde, 
of Warren; H. P. Folsom, of Circleville; H. S. Grimes, of 
Portsmouth, and others. After considerable discussion the 
following resolution was adopted: 

“Resolved that this association is in favor of such legisla- 
tion as will secure uniformity of service and rates under like 
conditions and wll secure protection from unjust and dis- 
criminatory cutting of rates for the purpose of destroying com- 
petition, such as free service.” 

After the resolutions were cleared away, and after an ad- 
journment for luncheon, the convention convened to take up 
the attitude of J. P. Morgan & Co. in Ohio Independent tele- 
phone affairs. 

Mr. S. E. Ward, of Mansfield, expressed himself as anxious 
to have all the facts available placed before the delegates to 
the convention in order that they might form conclusions for 
themselves upon a basis of full information. He accordingly 
introduced Attorney Hauxhurst, of Cleveland, who read ab- 
stracts from the testimony taken in New York by the com- 
mission named by Cleveland courts to probe the sale of the 
United States Telephone Property to J. P. Morgan & Co. 
Attorney Hauxhurst was asked not to draw any conclusions, 
but to read the testimony. He spent considerable time, how- 
ever, in explaining and drawing conclusions and a member 
rose to a point of order. President Beam asked him to con- 
fine himself to the reading of the testimony. 

The testimony of E. J. Hall, of the A. T. & T. Co., and Mr. 
Rennick, of R. L. Day & Co., showed the various steps re- 
sulting finally in the sale of the United States Telephone 
Property to the Morgan company. The testimony was listened 
to with keen interest. 

After the reading of the testimony, Frank H. Woods, presi- 
dent of the National Independent Telephone Association, a 
resident of Lincoln, Nebraska, spoke at length, and was fol- 
lowed by Frank A. Davis. Their addresses are given, from a 
stenographic report, in other pages. 

The Banquet. ‘ 

In the evening it was apparent that the delegates had given 
themselves up to enjoyment of the occasion, and there was 
no evidence in the manner of any present that the day had 
been one of serious deliberation, and even, at times, of sharp 
conflicts of opinion. 

Mr. C. P. Thorp was toastmaster in the absence of Mr. 
_ Otis, of Cleveland, who had been expected to enliven the 
meeting as its presiding genius, but was kept away by a busi- 
ness engagement in the South. Mr. Thorp, appropriately to 
the day and the mood of the guests, introduced Mr. Daniel 
J. Ryan, whose lively Irish wit delighted every one present. 

Harry C. Devin, of Mt. Vernon, one of the early builders 
of Independent telephone systems in the state of Ohio, who 
has been on the job ever since, spoke of “Shooting Trouble.” 
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When Mr. Devin goes out shooting trouble, he apparently is 
always successful in getting it, but he does not keep it for 
himself. He humorously alluded to his numerous gray hairs 
which he had gotten in the telephone business, but if He ever 
worries about telephone troubles it didn’t prevent him from 
banishing care from the minds of others at the banquet. 

The delegates learned with deep regret that Judge Lewis 
Brucker, of Mansfield, who was on the program, was unable 
to be present during the evening, owing to the illness of his 
wife. 

Albert Reese Davis spoke on the subject “What I Don’t 
Know about the Telephone Business,” but by the time he had 
finished his story, which by this time has probably been re- 
peated all over the state of Ohio and beyond its borders, and 
so need not be told here, people had sized up Mr. Davis as 
one with a pretty shrewd idea of what is going on. 


The Practical C onference, 

The second day’s session was given over to a conference 
of practical men on practical subjects, which was very en- 
thusiastic and helpful, under the leadership of Mr. John H. 
Ainsworth, of Dayton. He demonstrated clearly the value of 
these meetings and every man present probably felt that he 
was amply repaid by this session alone for the time and the 
expense of attending the convention. At sttch a meeting as 
this one learns not only what his neighbor is doing, but by 
the interchange of questions and answers gets down to rea- 
sons behind the different methods, and speedily learns whether 
what is considered the best method in one locality is adaptable 
to local conditions in his own section. Many ideas for saving 
money and improving service were advanced, and it was ap- 
parent that the subject of operating with true economy is a 
prominent one in the minds of the Ohio operating men. 

Abstracts of some of the discussions at this meeting will 
be presented in next week’s TELEPHONY. 


An English Telephone Joke. 

In England the usual telephone salutation is “Are you 
there?” instead of “Hello”’ With that explanation the 
following “telephone talk” printed by the “London Tat- 
tler’ may be more fully appreciated: 

“Are you there, please?’ 


“Watt.” 
“What is your name, please?” 
“Watt's my name.” 


“Yes, what is your name?” 
“T say my name is Watt.” 
“Oh, well, I’m coming to see you.”  , 
“All right. Are you Jones?” 
“No, Pm Knott.” 
“Who are you, then, please 
“Tm Knott.” 
“Will you tell me your name, please?” 
“Will Knott.” 
“Why won't you?” : 
“T say my name is William Knott.” 
“Q, I beg your pardon.” 
“Then you will be in if I come round, Watt?” 
“Certainly, Knott.” > ~ 
Then they were cut off by the exchange, and Knott 
wanted to know if Watt would be in or not.—Home Magazine. 


27? 


Victim of a Cold Storage Telephone. 
Under this heading the New York Sun publishes the 


‘following: : 


“The proprietor of a small all night lunch wagon in 
Fourteenth street, Hoboken, has a pay telephone which 
for lack of space he has to keep in his ice-box. A Sun man 
who used the frost-bitten *~phone early yesterday morning 
got chilblains in his left ear while talking to ‘2200 Beek- 
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man. ? 


Frank H. Woods on the Morgan Deal 


Address of President Frank H. Woods of the National Association at the Ohio Convention—A Comprehensive 
Review of the Transactions Which Led to the Ownership of Independent Telephone Properties by the 
House of Morgan—Relationship of Morgan to A. T. & T. Company—Exposure of Senator W. 

Murray Crane—Welcome to Morgan Interests if They Will be Truly Independent 


President Woods, of the National Association, opened 
his informal address with the statement that he believed 
things were going to work out all right in Ohio, because 


he saw that a lot of genuine Independent men were going’ 


to see to it that they should work out right. He then 
took up at once a consideration of present conditions 
in Ohio. Following is a substantially complete abstract 
of his address, as set.down by the stenographer: 

Bell Monopolistic Ambitions Thwarted in Ohio, 

The Bell telephone company believes that the telephone 
business is a natural monopoly, and that it is, so to speak, 
divinely appointed to administer it. Ever since the patent 
rights expired, it has never gotten over trying to get its 
monopoly back. You know what success it has had. And 
you know what a victory you gentlemen in Ohio and 
Indiana have won in the Independent telephone field. When 
I first began going to conventions I met Mr. Hoge and 
Mr. Beam and Mr. McVey, and the other good telephone 
men of this state. Those conventions looked to Ohio as 
the leading Independent telephone state, and I believe that 
*t is going to continue to be the leading Independent tele- 
phon state of the United States. (Applause.) 

The Bell people did not have much success in restoring 
their monopoly. A couple of years ago Mr. Vail came into 
office. He was ambitious. He wanted to be the head of 
a great corporation that dealt with all the people of 
the United States, and he set about it to restore to the 
Bell people the prestige which they had lost; particularly 
the prestige they had lost in Ohio and Indiana. You 
all know how The Central Union Telephone Company, 
the Bell subsidiary, sunk .something like $20,000,000 in 
Ohio, and has been sustained and nursed along by the 
parent company for years. That condition could not 
continue. Something had to be done. 

The Independents were struggling along in a loose kind 
of a way, with no backbone to their system, and he did 
not think very much of them, until one day a new star 
loomed up in the east—The Continental Telephone & 
Telegraph Company. It proposed to build a long distance 
plant to put into the Independent telephone system the 
backbone that it needed to make it a strong, compact, 
cohesive system. It took over lines in West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania and organized long distance companies, with 
contracts with Ohio companies, and was starting on its 
march westward. 

Morgan Purchases Intended to Block Continental. 

Mr. Vail saw that some obstacle had to be placed in its 
way. What did he do? 3 

A quotation from the Columbus, Ohio, State Journal says: 
“The Morgan purchase was made to prevent the proper- 
ties acquired from going to the Continental.” 

The Bell people purchased those properties through Day 
& Company. They furnished the money; it was their 
purchase. The other fellows were their agents and held 
the property in trust for them. After they had bought 
them they found out that under the laws of the State of 
Ohio, and under the laws of the United States, they 
could not hold them, and they had to sell them. 

You have heard the testimony of how the holders cast 
about for a purchaser, and finally the best they could do 
was to sell them to a director of the Bell system, Mr. 
Davison of the house of Morgan. Now, Mr. Davison or 
Mr. Morgan comes here and says that he has no agree- 


mént with the Bell Telephone Company, and that those 
properties are going to be operated as Independent prop- 


erties. Here Mr. Welty interrupted: “Do you believe it?” 
Mr. Woods: “Do I believe it? Do you believe it?” Mr. 
Welty: “No.” Mr. Woods went. on: 


Now, gentlemen, if one director of the Bell Telephone 
Company could operate these properties in competition 
with that company, is there any reason why another direc- 
tor of the same company could not do the same thing? 
Suppose instead of Mr. Davison being the director who is 
operating these properties in competition with you gen- 
tlemen out here, that director was Theodore N. Vail. 
He is also director of the Bell company, and is also the 
president. But their policy is determined by the other direc- 
tors. Mr. Vail would come out here to you gentlemen and say, 
“Why, gentlemen, I bought those properties for myself. 
It is true I am a director of the Bell company, but I am 
going to operate them in competition with the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. In other words, I am going 
to compete with myself.” You would not have been very 
much impressed with his statement. I will be frank to 
say in answer to the gentleman’s question that 1 may 
be wrong, but I am not very much impressed with the 
statement of J. P. Morgan that he is going to continue to 
operate these properties as Independent properties. He 
does not say that he is in favor of competition in the 
telephone business. In fact he is opposed to it and says 
so. As Mr. Davison told Mr. Ward personally that he did 
not favor competition in the telephone business— 

Mr. Ward: ‘Pardon me a minute. I want to correct that 
statement. Mr. Davison did say to me that the house 
of Morgan does not look for a fight, never has looked for 
a fight, but at the same time, it never has run away from 
a fight, and would not now run away from a fight; that it 
did not know what the solution of the future of the tele- 
phone business was, but it was its policy and its hope to 
put the telephone business on a constructive basis.” 

Mr. Woods: I am glad to be corrected. .I do not want 
to make any misstatement. 


Mr. Welty: “That is not a misstatement at all, sir.” 
(Laughter. ) f 
Mr. Woods: After this. thing was brought about, the 


attorney general of Ohio saw fit to look into it, and wrote 


to Mr. Vail, and asked him about the transaction. Mr. 
Vail came out very franly in his letter. He said: “We 
bought these properties out in Ohio, and we _ wanted 


to merge them. We do not believe in competition in the 
telephone business. We do not believe it is good for the 
people, but under your laws ‘we could not merge. Under the 
jaws of Ohio, we had to pass them on to somebody else, 
and we did so, and, of course, we have not any strings on 
them,’ and he said: “I hope, gentlemen, that the policy 
of your laws will soon be changed so as to make pos- 
sible the merging of competing telephone properties.” 
If the Elson Bill Passes, What Next? 

What has he done? Only a short time after that letter 
was written the legislature met here in Ohio, and the 
Elson bill was introduced. If that bill should become a 
law, what do you suppose would become of those proper- 
ties here in the state of Ohio? Do you suppose that 
Director Vail would have enough influence with Director 
Davison of the house of Morgan to induce him for a good 
price to sell those properties back? All Mr. Vail had to 
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do to sell them to Mr. Morgan was to say: “I have some 
properties for sale’—of course this was done through Day & 
Co. And to accommodate Mr. Vail, without any investigation 
—the evidence as it was read there shows that he did not 
get a description and list of the properties until two days after 
he had completed the purchase. 

Morgan took these properties and paid seven millions of 
dollars, and all that Morgan knew about it, according to 
the testimony was, that Mr. Davison had come out and 
said: “Shall I buy those properties?” Mr. Morgan was 
in his cab, just going to lunch, and he said: “I am in a 
‘hurry to go to lunch, but if you think it is all right, go 
ahead.” Now, Mr. Morgan is a big man and $7,000,000 
is not very much to him, but I do not believe he invests 
his money in that way where he is making real, perma- 
nent investments, and I do not believe there is a man 
here in this house who thinks so. 

Now, I think that Mr. Morgan will hold those properties 
just as long as the law compels him to. In the annual 
report of The American Telephone & Telegraph Co., which 
was filed in New York last week Mr. Vail made substan- 
tially this statement: “During the year past, we have ac- 
quired a number of Independent telephone properties. We 
have acquired or absorbed a number of Independent prop- 
erties, and we have done it wherever the law would al- 
low us, and we could buy them right, and we are going to 
continue to absorb Independent telephone properties 
where we can buy them right, and do away with this wrong 
competition.” f 

Why Day & Co. Split Up the Properties. 

What The American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
proposes to do is this—and it has started out on this 
plan viz:—to buy all of the Independent telephone plants in the 
large commercial centers. 

It has made some little progress. You know that it bought 
Richmond, Virginia; Baltimore, Maryland; Charleston and 
Huntington, West Virginia. It is amusing the way that Charles- 
ton property was bought. When Morgan called them up Day & 
Co. also had the West Virginia properties. They did not sell 
those to Morgan, but the very same day some senator 
from New Jersey also called them up and said: “Have 
you any. Independent properties for sale?” Remick, of 
Day & Co. said: “Yes.” “What are they? Send over the 
papers,” and the same afternoon the senator from New 
Jersey bought them © Now, what became of the West 
Virginia properties? They have no anti-trust laws in 
West Virginia, the same as they have in Ohio, and today 
the West Virginia properties slumber in the bosom of the 
Southern Bell Telephone Company. And if it were not 
for that law here in thie state of Ohio those great big, 
magnificent properties that C. Y. McVey and Mr. Johnston, 
and Mr. Ainsworth operate would be in the same place. 

It is strange that the people of a community will stand 
by and see the law violated the way it is being violated 
by The American Telephone & Telegraph Company all 
over the United States. 

It went out to Wisconsin and bought the Madison prop- 
erty. Madison is the capital of that state. In Iowa it 
took Des Moines, and it is pursuing the policy of getting 
the big commercial centers just as fast as it can. 


City Terminals Necessary for Toll Competition. 

I do not know whether you are in favor of competition in 
all of these various small towns or not, but I know this, that 
this convention is in favor of competition among the toll 
line companies. You have all said so, and you all believe 
so, and always will believe so. 

You must remember that it is absolutely impossible to 
support any toll line system unless you have completing ter- 
minals in commercial centers. Nobody can come here in the 
state of Ohio and build up a toll line system unless he has 
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terminals in Toledo, Columbus, Cleveland and a number of 
the principal business centers. 

What is going to happen if the Bell people are allowed 
to carry out the course they have mapped out? They are going 
right ahead and are going to wipe out all of those big termi- 
nals. Then your toll lines will go with them, and where will 
these smaller Independent companies be? You will have to 
take on the Bell toll lines, and you will have to take them on 
on such terms as you can get, and you will be mere vassals of 
the Bell Telephone Company. Then it would not take 
you a very long time to convince the people that they had 
a mighty good thing when they had competition. 

How will the Bell telephone company treat you? How 
did it treat its own stockholders right here in the state of 
Ohio? In the Central Union Telephone Company, the Bell com- 
pany? That stock has been a drug on the market for years at 
from fifteen to twenty dollars a share. They are advertising 
through this sheet(Clifford Arrick’s alleged market letter) 
Central Union stock. It is quoted in this list at about twenty- 
five. They have not paid a dividend on that stock 
for about fifteen years. The men who bought that stock 
paid a hundred dollars a share for it, yet today this Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Company which has used this 
system as a feeder, after taking the one hundred dollars 
and letting them wait for fifteen years for dividends, has 
its agents picking it up at twenty or twenty-five dollars 
a share. That is how much they care for the people of 
the state of Ohio, and that is how much’ they will care 
for you if they ever get you in a position where you have 
no competing company to protect you. 

Defeat the Elson Bill. 

See to it that the Elson bill is defeated. Mr. Vail wants 
to change the public policy in some of these states, to wipe 
out competition. If you want competition in toll line business 
in the state of Ohio you must see to it that that Elson bill 
is defeated and that your laws on the statute books in the 
state of Ohio are enforced. You want to go farther: You 
want to see to it that the Sherman Anti-trust Law is enforced. 

The Sherman Law provides that where any act is done 
in the way of combining these companies, or act in re- 
straint of trade, or to wipe out competition, that it is 
void, and there is a penalty of five thousand dollars fine 
and one year in jail for any violation. 

Any Independent telephone company that ever sends 
a message over a state line is subject to the provisions 
of that law. The courts hold that if you originate 
a message or receive a message on your own little local 
lines, and connect up through your switchboard with a 
toll line company so that it can go out of the state, that 
then you are engaged in Interstate Commerce, and you 
are subject to the provisions of that Act. So that any 
consolidation of telephone companies in the state of 
Ohio, almost any consolidation, is contrary to the provis- 
ions of the Sherman Law, because there is hardly any 
little company in the state of Ohio that does not at some 
time either receive or transmit a message that goes over state 
lines. The United States company has lines reaching out 
across several state lines. 

Telegraph Merger a Violation of Law. 

What did The American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany do? Right in the face of the Sherman Act, and con- 
trary to its provisions, it bought the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company. That company was competing with them 
all over the United States. You must not forget that the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company is in the 
telegraph, business, and I understand that a large part 
of its revenue comes from its income from leased lines. 
The Western Union was its only competitor in that busi- 
ness. The Postal Telegraph Company did not get into 
the leased wire business to any great extent. At one 
swoop they just simply wiped out all of that competition. 
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They followed it up by wiping out competition of the Inde- 
dependent telephone companies in the way I have recited to 
you, in many different states. Now, what is the result 
going to be? What is the matter with the newspapers 
of the United States that they do not wake up and de- 
mand the enforcement of the law? Don’t they realize 
that when their contracts with the Western Union and 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company run out, 
whereby they get their leased wire service all over the 
country, that they are going to be up against the Monop- 
oly, and prices are going to be raised? 
Postal Company No Competitor. 

The only competitor that is left to the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph merger today is the Independent telephone 
companies. Don’t get it into your head that the Postal Tele- 
graph Company is a competitor. There is no competition on 
rates or anything else. They agree thoroughly with the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company, and they are 
part of the interests down there in New York, and they 
are going to remain a part of the interests. The Inde- 
pendent telephone interests have got to fight out their 
own salvation. 
to the enforcement of the law against this grossest vio- 
lation that has ever been committed. 

Senator Crane Held Responsible for Influencing Elson Bill. 

Attorney General Wickersham has recently said: “The 
rule of the trusts must end.” I was much interested in the 
report made in the United States Senate just a day or two 
ago by the Committee on Interstate Commerce. The 
report is signed by Senators Elkins,“ Cummins, Aldrich, 
Crane and Nixon. 
the same man who sits on the executive committee of the 
Telephone Trust; the same man who was present, as the 
testimony there shows, when these deals were made down 


there in New York, acting with Mr. Vail and one or ‘ 


two others. Now, when they made the report on Interstate 
Commerce they put in rather an interesting provision con- 
cerning the sections relating to the purchase of competing 
lines. 

Senator Crane says that the Sherman Act affords ample 
authority to reach and prevent telephone mergers. Right 
at the time he was saying that, as a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Telephone Trust he is re- 
sponsible for sending to this legislature the most notorious 
lobby, I am informed, that has infested its halls for years. 
What are they trying to do? They are trying to repeal the 
anti-trust laws of the state of Ohio. He says they did not 
enact further laws in Congress because the Trust law 
covers the question. Yet right out here in Ohio you have 
that very same man behind that lobby ‘trying to enforce 
the repeal of your anti-trust provisions here, to permit 
the violation of this Act. Why is it, gentlemen, that Mr. 
Vail does not fear prosecution under the Sherman Act? 
Is it because Senator W..Murray Crane sits down there 
in Washington and is on that committee? 

Only last week I read in the papers that this same 
W. Murray Crane was called in conference with President 
Taft and Attorney General Wickersham and one or two 
others, relating to Trust prosecutions. He is a nice man 
to be called into that kind of a gathering, himself a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the worst trust that 
ever infested this country; himself a member of the com- 
mittee of the trust that in the purchase of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company has committed the most fla- 
grant violation of the act that has been committed since it 
was passed. 

‘ Now, I say it is time for the people of the United States 
to rise up and demand the enforcement of their laws. 


The “Rulers of the Wires.” 
I was much interested in an article in the World’s Work, 
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They have got to arouse the Government 


Now, this Crane is W. Murray Crane, 
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referred to in TELEPHONY, and entitled “The Rulers of the 
Wires,” written by Mr. C. M. Keyes. I was in New York yes- 
terday, and I took pains to inquire about Mr. Keys. He is the 
financial editor of the World’s Work, and is said to be one of 
the best posted men in financial matters among the newspaper 
men in the city of New York. If you have not read this you 
should do so, for he sizes up this entire situation very correctly. 


I am not going to take time to read it to you. He says 
that Mr. Morgan controls the policies of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. He says that the 
inter-relation of the group of companies that control 
nearly all the wire business of the country is quite clear. 
Then he says this: “How far this wire merger will go de- 
pends on three things: First is the attitude of the govern- 
ment; second, the attitude of Morgan and his successors, 
and third, the personal ambitions of Mr. Mackay.” There 
is nothing in the Mackay deal. Mackay is tied up with 
them. Mr. Vail announced the other day when both 
companies put into effect the fifty-word night message, that the 
Postal Telegraph Company would be accorded all the 
rights that the Western Union Telegraph Company was. 
They have a perfect understanding. They don’t disagree 
as to tates or anything else. So Mackay is out of th 
road and we can not look to him for any help. ‘ 


This writer speaks of “The attitude of the Government.” 
If the Government is going to permit it, the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company is going to absorb 
these big companies and is going to wipe out competition, 
and make all the companies that are left mere vassals. 

There is one other force that can prevent it, and that 
is the Independent telephone companies themselves. If 
they will get together, and stick together and stand to- 
gether, they can prevent it. We have adopted a form of 


_ organization by which every one who comes into the new asso- 


ciation that we are about to organize contracts to remain for 
a period of years a part of the Independent system. We have 
that contract carefully prepared, and it will stand the test of 
the courts. 

Now, if Mr. Morgan wants to get into the Independent 
telephone business in Ohio in good faith, to help build 
up the system, all right, let him do it. Let him sign these 
contracts. Let him sign a contract agreeding to help build 
up this vast Independent system and remain with it for 
a period of years. If he ‘will do that I will not question 
him. 

But can he do it? Can he do it while he occupies the posi- 
tion that he does toward the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company? He sold $150,000,000 of their bonds. ' What 
kind of an obligation does that impose upon him? What 
kind of an obligation did it impose upon N. W. Harris. 
& Company when they sold the Michigan bonds, and when 
the Michigan Company failed? The moral obligation was 
so strong that they went out and bought up every bond. Now, 
they tell-me Mr. Morgan is a highly honorable man, and 
I do not say he is not. He must feel obligated to protect 
those securities. Mr. Morgan is in a very inconsistent 
position, On the one hand he has this obligation to the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company to protect 
these investors, and on the other hand he has this obli- 
gation to help up build up an Independent telephone sys- 
tem. He cannot carry both on at the same time. They are 
inconsistent. If he wants to come out here and in good 
faith and tell these gentlemen in Ohio who represent him 
to go ahead with the Independent movement, the first 
thing he ought to do is to have his man resign as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the telephone trust. Just 


last week the House Committee on Railroads unanimously, 


Republicans and Democrats, adopted an amendment to the 
Railroad Bill providing that no director could be a member of 
boards of competing corporations. That is what the Congress. 
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ot ithe United States thinks about it; and Mr. Morgan has poor 
advisers, and puts the gentlemen he asks to represent 
lhgm jin 1a wery ‘unenviable position when he attempts to 
take ‘a stand.on both sides of the question. 


Ohio Repxesentatives of Morgan Working for Independents. 

I want to say about these gentlemen here in Ohio who 
represent ithese men, that I believe they are all acting in 
good faith.and ‘with good motives and I believe that they 
want to help us build up an Independent telephone plant, 
and {I welcome them in working out that purpose; but 
they ought not .to ask too much of us. They ought to be 
like ithe Methodist sinner joining the church. They 
ought to -sit:on the probation seat for a year or so; and 
‘by their .acts, and by their contracts, and by the money 
they -sspend,:and by the real competition that comes from 
‘one or two:or three years with Mr. Morgan, we can judge 
whether he means just what he says, that he is going to 
continue to operate these companies as Independent com- 
panies, and that he has no contracts to do otherwise, and to 
show ‘that he will continue to do that for all time. 


4Are Telephone Operators Clerks or Mechanics? 

AA wexed question that has been referred to the attorney- 
general of Nébraska, is whether telephone operators are clerks 
or mechanics. The interrogators are Labor ‘Commissioner 
Maupin and the Nebraska Telephone Company. While the 
question remains unanswered, it is certain that the Douglas 
County grand jury will not be asked to inquire whether the 
Nebraska Télephone Company is violating the law governing 
the number of hours women employes shall work. If the sweet 
voiced sirens who say, “Number please’ and “line busy” are 
clerks, their present hours of employment do not conflict with 
the laws of ithe state. If they are mechanics, their hours are 
ttoo long, in the opinion of the state labor commissioner. 


Economy in Independent Service. 
The annual saving to a telephone user in Independent service 
jis the basis of ithis interesting advertising card from Water- 
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MAKE MONEY BY SAVING MONEY 
. Jefferson County Telephone Co. 
' Stone and Park Place 


“us 


An Ingenious Presentation of the Economy of Independent Tele- 
phone Service. 


town, N. Y. Postal cards, bearing this illustration, have been 
mailed in large numbers, and will doubtless prove to be a most 
effective advertisement. 

Business is picking up all over the country, and devices for 
adding to the subscription list are now coming to the front 
in large numbers and show considerable ingenuity. 
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An Interesting Way of Comparing Telephone Service 
Values. 
Current discussion of the cost of living is taken advantage 


of by the Montana Independent Telephone Company to ad- 
vertise its service. A postal card, which has been sent out 
to people of Butte and Anaconda, is here reproduced. It pre- 
sents an argument for the Independent telephone service with 


YOUR TELEPHONE COST PROBLEM SOLVED 


A telephone instrument is the smallest part of a telephone system. 

When you pay for the privilege of using the lines of a tele- 
phone company you do not get value received unless you are 
able at all times to reach the important, worth-qhile people in 
Anaconda and Butte. 

A telephone service reaching four times less people 1s 
worth four times less money to you. 

A four-party Independent residence telephone, reaching 
‘more than 5,000 subscribers in Anaconda and Butte and cost- 
ing you $1.50 a month, when divided by four, would reduce the 
actual relative value of the competing (Bell) service to 37% 

| cents a month. Why pay more for Bell service? 


Yours truly, MONTANA INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE CO. 


Statement of the Comparative Value of 
Service to the User, 


Independent and Bell 


the sound “talking point” of economy, and in a very attractive 
way. Incidentally the card is an indication of the strong 
position the Montana Independent Telephone Company has 
attained in building up its subscription list. 


A Gentle Kick. 

One of our subscribers in a mountain exchange evidently 
was not getting satisfactory service, but he didn’t call up 
“Central,” swear at her and tell her she was no gentle- 
man; neither did he order out his telephone. Instead he 
addressed a postal card to “Central” containing a bit of 
a thyme paraphrasing a verse of a popular song. It was 
entitled, “The Girl you Can Not Get,’ and + was signed 
“Subscriber.” The verse follows: 


“When you find you are forgotten 
By the girl you cannot get, 

And you ring the handle off the ’phone, 
And call that girl your pet. 


“Round your heart a feeling stealing 
That makes you swear, you bet! 
When you find you are forgotten 
By the girl you can not get.” 
—The Transmitter, 


Bible Students Have Telephone Installed in Class Room. 

The following from a Rockford, Ill, newspaper shows 
that the telephone is recognized as a valuable adjunct to 
church work: 

“Modern methods in church and Sunday school work 
are becoming more general in this city, and one of the 
latest features in this respect has just been added at the 
State Street Baptist church, being a telephone in the 
Baraca men’s class room in the name of the class, for 
class and church society use. With so many things going 
on now-a-days in the churches even a telephone becomes 
an aid from within for better dispatch of many interests, 
and inviting larger attendances at regular and special ser- 
vices.” , 


How the Lineman Changed His Race. 
Did you hear how the lineman changed his nationality 
in less than a minute’s time? 


‘He climbed up a Pole and came down a Russian.—Home 
Magazine, 


What Ohio Needs—Confidence 


By Frank A. Davis 


Address by Mr. Davis as Representative of Morgan Interests in Charge of the Ohio Independent Telephone 
Properties—A Plea for Confidence—Nothing Asked of Representatives of the Local Companies—Mr. 
Davis’s Explanation of the Morgan Deal—His Personal Attitude in Opposition to the Elson 
Bill—Long Distance Rates—Morgan Interests Pledged to Maintain Plants 
as Independent, in Competition with the Bell Company 


Mr. Frank A. Davis, representative of the Morgan house 
at the head of the Ohio telephone properties, opened his 
address with the statement: ‘You will find that I have noth- 
ing to suggest, nothing to ask you to do, and that there is noth- 
ing in my conduct, and nothing in the conduct of any of the 
Independent telephone properties in Ohio which have been 
acquired by J. P. Morgan & Company that you can criti- 
cize or that you would have any different.” 

Mr. Davis went on as follows: My address would be 
more properly entitled, “What the Independent Situation 
in Ohio Lacks,’ and that is Confidence. If I can instill into 
this Association some confidence, and if I can get you 
people together as an Independent telephone association, 
where you have confidence in one another and where you 
are going to trust one another I am willing to wait. Get 
together where you can trust yourselves. That is the only 
proposition I have to advocate. I want you to get in such 
shape that the Independent telephone companies of Ohio, 
whether it be a matter of legislation, whether it be a matter 
of litigation, whether it be a matter of dual connection or 
any other business policy, will act as a unit, and not for dif- 
ferent things going on in different parts of the state. 

I realize that you want to know something about the In- 
dependent telephone business as represented by myself as 
the representative of J. P. Morgan & Company. I am going 
to tell you that, and I am going to tell nothing but facts. 

I don’t blame you who have any doubt about the Inde- 
pendent telephone situation. If you are sane you cannot 
have anything but doubts, when you review the history of 
the Independent telephone association and the situation in 
Ohio. Now, every one of you figuratively move to Mis- 
souri, and stay right there until you are shown. 


Mr, Davis Starts Columbus Company with Everett & Moore. 

In 1898 Everett & Moore came to Columbus and they 
picked me out among the lawyers of Columbus as the man 
to assist them in the organization of a local Independent 
telephone property. They said they wanted no money; they 
had the money to invest, but they wanted a good local 
organization. I put that organization together. Whether 
I did it successfully or not possibly can be judged by the 
reputation and standing which that organization had in 
Columbus and among the Independent telephone properties 
of Ohio for a great many years. We went into that organ- 
ization with practically no money—that is, the Columbus 
end of it. The money was to be furnished in Cleveland. 
We worked around to where we had something over $100,- 
000 invested. We intended to invest $500,000 in this busi- 
ness. pve expected to have 2,000 telephones. We never 
stopped until we had 5,200 telephones. We commenced 
paid service in August of 1900. Things went along smooth- 
ly until December, 1901, about seventeen months after we 
started, when much to the surprise: of myself and my asso- 
ciates in Columbus the Everett & Moore people suspended 
payment and went into the hands of the creditors’ commit- 
tee. Here were myself and six associates who had no in- 
tention of going into the telephone business seriously as an 
investment, having this property with $100,000 or a little 


more of our money invested, and the majority controlled 
by people in Cleveland who had suspended payment. 

Here Mr. Davis followed the subject closely, stating that 
finally he and his Columbus associates acquired the Citizens 
Company outright. He then took up the U. S. Telephone 
Company, as follows: 

In 1904 or 1905 Mr. Brailey and certain of his associates 
acquired control of the United States Telephone property, 
and I think some of us were fairly well pleased to think 
that that property had passed to the control of people who 
had large investments in Independent telephone properties 
at Toledo and elsewhere. But it was only a very short 
time until nearly all of us, if not all of us, got very suspi- 
cious of Mr. Brailey. Mr. Brailey is here today; I don’t 
know whether he is in the room or not; but I will content 
myself with stating facts. It was quite the usual thing at 
these meetings and on other occasions to question Mr. 
Brailey’s sincerity as to being an Independent telephone 
man. Now, rightly or wrongly, we did accuse Mr. Brailey, 
all of us, and I was possibly one of the leaders. That de- 
veloped -this situation: that confidence went out of the 
business, until we got to the point as Independent tele- 
phone men that we did not trust the United States Tele- 
phone Company, and neither_did we trust each other. That 
condition continued to grow worse and worse until last 
fall. The only way for us to get together is by stating facts, 
and we may just as well state them. 

Some time last fall, possibly in October, we were sur- 
prised to learn through the press that the United States 
Telephone Company and the Cuyahoga and Toledo compan- 
ies, together with the Indianapolis companies, had been 
sold by Mr. Brailey; and some of you gentlemen were pres- . 
ent at a meeting that was held in Columbus after that, and 
Mr. Brailey was interrogated as to whom he had sold these 
properties. He gave us, I think, to understand pretty em- 
phaticaily that they were not sold to the Bell company or 
to Bell interests. He told me privately that the sale had 
been made to the Postal Telegraph Company. At or prior 
to the time of the meeting certain negotiations were made 
for the purchase of the Citizens Telephone Company. I 
was told by people whose word I never doubted that 
the negotiations for the Citizens company took place in 
the Postal Telegraph Company’s offices in New York, and 
with Postal Telegraph officials; but that is neither here nor 
there. We sold the property. 


Here Mr. Davis stated that he could not have prevented 
the sale and recited that holders of the preferred stock of 
his company included the charities, and many people de- 
pendent upon this income for their living, and went on: 

Would you, if you had been in my place, have tried to 
persuade them not to sell this stock, with the United States 
Telephone Company sold, and those other properties 
sold? Would you have stepped in and said, “Don’t sell this 
stock ?” 

Judge Brucker: Isn’t it a fact that at the time you were 
negotiating this sale that a committee consisting of myself 
and Mr. Cable called upon you and asked you if you would 
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be willing to sell the properties to an Independent company 
if we would raise the money, in preference to the people you 
were going to sell it to, and didn’t you refuse to make that 


promise ? 

Mr, Davis: No, sir, I did not. 

Judge Brucker: Well, I make the square statement that 
you did. 

Mr. Davis: I said to you that I could not sell the Colum- 


bus property without selling the Dayton property. I could 
not say to the Dayton people that I had profited in Columbus, 
myself and my associates, to their detriment; but I did say 
to. Mr. Critchfield and to several of the others that any prop- 
osition that was made for Columbus would have to involve 
Dayton; and I said to you, Judge Brucker, that [ thought you 
would be very foolish to undertake it, because to carry that 
out would require the investment of a great deal of money 
betore you got through. 

Judge Brucker: You did say we ought not to undertake 
it, and you said further that you would not make that promise. 

Mr. Davis: No, sir. I would not unless Dayton was in- 
volved. That was my proposition. And there wasn’t a chance 
under heaven that you could raise the money required. 

Judge Brucker: You don’t know that. 

Mr. Davis: Well, I could pretty near tell it. 

After this lively interruption Mr. Davis said: The Colum- 
bus property was sold, and as I thought, or as I hoped, sold 
to the Postal Telegraph Company. The only thing I knew 
about the others was what Mr. Brailey had said. Now, it 
developed later that Mr. Brailey proceeded to exercise some 
jurisdiction over the Columbus property, and it developed 
afterwards, as I understand, there was a proposition to form 
a holding company, and that these properties were going to 
be taken over by the holding company. The next thing that 
came out was the statement that Morgan & Company had 
acquired these properties—but if you will pardon me, I am 
going back. Judge Brucker’s interruption changed the trend 
of my thought a little. 

Here Mr. Davis traced the history of the recent fruitless 
attempt of a committee of representatives of Ohio companies 
to lease the United States company. Then he went on: 

These negotiations for a lease have failed. A year ago this 
same convention nominated and elected me to be a director 
of the United States Telephone Company. 


Now, I am the same man who has been identified with this 
business from first to last. I was to be the president of the 
first leasing company. I was to be president of the second 
leasing company. Afterwards we had a proposition which 
Judge Brucker and many others acted upon to get up a merger 
of some sort, and the judge very courteously said to me that 
at every meeting of the committee I was nominated for presi- 
dent. Now, I am just the same man today that I was then; 
exactly the same man. My reputation is the same, and I am 
not here to tell you I am honest. I am going to convince 
you, if I remain with the United States Telephone Company, 
sooner or later, that this proposition is right. 


The Morgan Purchase. 


I next want to take up the sale of these properties to Mor- 
gan & Company. I am not telling you this with any idea that 
you are going to be convinced. I am here doing my duty 
as I understand it. I am here in the same spirit that Mr. 
Ward is here when he read that testimony. I want to get 
the facts before you, where you can appreciate and under- 
stand them, and then I want you to act intelligently. 

Mr. Vail wrote a letter to the Attorney-General of Ohio 
in which he said that .hisgttention has been called to these 
properties; that he thought it was a good thing for them to 
buy them; that he had been in favor of a universal and com- 
prehensive telephone system; that he thought it was to the 
best interests of the, telephone users, and so forth, to have 
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that uniform and comprehensive telephone system that the 
Bell company had so frequently advertised. He said that he 
asked R. L. Day & Company to take up the negotiations for 
these properties. He said in that letter that R. L. Day & 
Company did take up the negotiations for those properties, but 
on further consideration (and I admit that Mr. Woods was 
probably right when he said certain laws were in the way) 
they concluded it was not advisable to buy those properties, 
and they so notified R. L. Day & Company, and they had 
nothing further to do with the purchase. 

Now, the other side of this proposition is this: Mr. Mor- 
gan—Mr. Davison was asked last August if he would go on 
the board of the American Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
and he replied that he would. That was in August. He had 
no communication with them and thought nothing more about 
it. Early in December, as Mr. Hall says in his testimony, Mor- 
gan & Company were approached and asked if they would 
finance a holding company for these telephone companies which 
had been acquired by Day & Company, and Mr. Davison said, 
as Mr. Hall states in his testimony, “We would like to con- 
sider it’ Mr. Davison looked into the papers. He thought 
it was an opportunity to put together a company that would 
do very well, and he was attracted to the proposition, but as 
he said to you and I now say to you, he thought the propo- 
sition was a little out of the line of J. P. Morgan & Company 
and, in fact, a little small for them; and therefore, he sent 
for Moffett and White, mentioned in this deposition; and they 
thereupon, either Mr. Moffett or Mr. White, came over to Mr. 
Davison’s office and he laid this situation before them and 
told them what it was, and said, “It is hardly in our line; 
it is your line; and we would like to have you take it up; and 
if you think well of it, we will co-operate with you and carry 
itealone.n 

Thereupon Mr. Moffett told him they already had had that 
proposition submitted*to them and they didn’t think well of 
it, and they had already turned it down. They said, “We do 
not believe any further in holding companies”; and Mr. 
Davison replied, “Very well; if you do not think well of it, 
we want nothing to do with it.” Thereupon he notified the 
people who had presented it that they would not be interested 
in the holding company. 

Why Morgan Bought. 

He had obtained information as to these properties from 
these negotiations, and on consideration he thought it was 
a good investment. Thereupon, without consulting anybody 
and without any arrangement of any sort, he notified R. L. Day 
& Co. that he would purchase the properties himself, or that 
his firm would purchase them, and he did purchase them, Do 
not think I am foolish enough to think that you are going 
to believe that, today, because you are not. But I do say to 
you that that is the fact. And I know that when J. P. Morgan 
& Co. wrote a letter out here, as they did, and put it in the 
files of a public office, as they did, in which they said that 
“we bought these properties on our own account”; that “we 
did not act as factor, agent or broker for any person or firm 
or corporation,” they were telling the truth. I know they 
were telling the truth, but I do not think I can convince you 
people of that today. When they said further that “we have 
no arrangement, agreement or understanding with any other 
firm or corporation, whereby these properties are to be main- 
tained or operated,” they told the truth. 


Morgan Cannot Afford to Lie. 


Now, certain people have certain reputations. I have a 
certain reputation. It can be ascertained upon inquiry. Morgan 
& Company have a certain reputation and that reputation is 
that they never told a business lie. And they cannot afford to 
tell a business lie for all the Independent telephone companies 
there are in Ohio. They cannot afford to make a misrepre- 
sentation to me or anyone else as to those properties, Time 
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and time alone will convince you gentlemen that those state- 
ments are right. I do not expect you to believe them today, 
but I am going to stay with this proposition until you, one 
and all, are convinced, and if I cannot convince you, and if 
the proposition is not right, I will be as quick to turn it 
down as any man in this room. But I know it is right and 
I know that ultimately you will be convinced. 

What has happened? 

In the first place they asked me to become the president 
of these companies. 

Mr. Davis Receives Assurances that Properties Wuill Be 
Maintained Independent. 

In the first place I took the presidency of the United States 
Telephone Company upon certain assurances; and those assur- 
ances were that the property should be and remain Independ- 
ent. Without any reflection upon Mr. Brailey’s character, or 
his business ability—I think he is a man undoubtedly of 
ability, and I respect his ability,—but I did recognize the fact 
that Mr. Brailey could not, in my opinion, make a success of 
these properties, and I made a condition as to him. 

The first condition I named was that Mr. Brailey should 
have nothing to do with the management and they informed 
me he would not; that after that time Mr. Brailey would 
have no relation to the United States property. 

The next was that those properties should be and remain 
Independent; and the third condition was that I should have 
absolute control of the United States Telephone so far as the 
appointment of any subordinates was concerned, and that I 
should not be dictated to by anyone. That was agreed to. 
At the earliest possible time the company was reorganized. 
I was given not only practically but absolutely the power to 
name the entire board of directors of the United States Tele- 
phone Company. There isn’t a man on that board today who 
was not my selection. The final instructions on that frorh 
Morgan & Company was just this: “Mr. Davis, you have a 
right now to name every director of the United States Tele- 
phone Company. If you think well of it, we would like to 
have you put Mr. Stevens on; but if you think otherwise, 
you do not have to put him on.” Now, I made the United 
States Telephone Company board and I was given that au- 
thority. 

The next thing that happened was this matter of rates. 
During this doubtful period of ownership, the United States 
Telephone Company had raised its rates, to-wit, on the 15th 
of December. No one connected with Morgan & Company 
had anything whatever to do with those rates. On the 10th 
of January a committee reported, saying that they had re- 
established rates at two-thirds of a cent a mile, and a mo- 
tion was made to approve that report. I had not been elected 
president at that time, that early in the meeting, and I said, 
“No, I do not believe that the present ownership of this com- 
pany wants to commit itself to that schedule of rates.” I 
therefore requested that, instead of adopting that report, the 
motion be that the report be received and its consideration 
postponed, which was done. On that occasion, as you know, 
Mr. Brailey retired from the board and retired from the 
presidency of the company. 

At that same meeting of the board, after conferring with 
Morgan & Company, I instructed the lawyers of the United 
States Telephone Company to press all the suits that were pend- 
ing, involving the United States contract, to the earliest pos- 
sible determination. I took up the matter of the quo war- 
ranto suit pending in the Circuit Court of this county, and 
I have since taken it up, and I: know both from the lawyers 
and from the court itself that that case is ready for the con- 
sideration of the court. The final paper has been submitted 
on that question. 

I also found that this question as to the exclusive feature 
of the United States contracts was involved in the case pend- 
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ing in Van Wert county, and I am glad to say to you that 
that case is set for trial on the 29th of this month, twelve 
days from today; and Mr. Cable amd the lawyers in that 
case have my instructions that have never been qualified, have 
never been wavered from, to press that case to determination. 
The same question is pending in the Federal Court of Cleve- 
land before Judge Tayler. I have been urging the lawyers 
in that case to press that to a determination and I have a 
telegram today from them saying Judge Tayler has agreed 
to hear that case on the 8th of April. Now, on the 8th of 
April that case will be heard. 

Then, next it came to my attention that Mr. Brailey had 
made certain representations that the United States Telephone 
Company would consent to dual connection, that it would 
waive the exclusive features of its contracts. As soon as 
that came to my notice we had a meeting of the board of 
directors of the United States Telephone Company and we 
passed a resolution repudiating any such statement, and de- 
nying the authority of any officer, without the action of the 
board of directors of the United States Telephone Company, 
to waive any of its contractual rights, and the notice of the 
passage of that resolution went out to every Independent 
telephone company that had ever claimed that it had any 
such consent or right from Mr. Brailey. 

We have gone ahead further with these company organiza- 
tions. We have strengthened them. 


Local Men on Morgan Directorates, 


In Cleveland, for instance, Messrs. Morgan & Company 
have built up a magnificent board of directors. They have 
made Mr. Charles Otis, of Otis & Hough, the owner of the 
Cleveland News, the president of that board of directors. 


“ They have put Mr. Colby on that board. They have Mr. Fay 


and a number of other Cleveland gentleman whom [ cannot 
name. Do you suppose Morgan & Company is going to mis- 
represent matters to these men and then fool them; tell them 
it is an Independent telephone property when it isn’t; that 
it is going ahead and it is to be developed, and entice men 
into those boards and then fool them? You are more credu- 
lous than you seem to be with me if you believe it. We 
have strengthened this board here and put on some of the 
best men in Columbus. Down in Dayton we have reorganized 
that board. Have we invited in stool pigeons—men that can 
be manipulated, men that will consent to mergers, men that 
will consent to sell out? No. Who has gone on the Dayton 
board? Mr. F. T. Hoffman, the president of the Davis Sew- 
ing Machine Company. He is there at the request of Morgan 
& Company. Do you think they are fooling Mr. Hoffman? 
Mr. Marshall, one of the prominent men, is a very nice young 
man, a lawyer of Dayton. He is a personal friend of some 
of Morgan’s people. Mr. Elder has not been elected on the 
board as yet, but I am glad to say that I have a written state- 
ment that he will come on the board. He is of the firm of 
Elder & Johnson, who have a large department store in 
Dayton. 

Now, gentlemen, I only state these things that you may 
know that not only words but actions are speaking. 

Now, what has happened here in Cleveland? They have 
gone ahead and they have authorized the expenditure of 
$100,000 in additions to the Cleveland plant. Why did they do 
it if it is a merger? If they are not in this business in good 
faith, why have they asked Mr. Ainsworth of Dayton to 
make an estimate of what $275,000 will do for Dayton? They 
have said to me they are going to finance Daytoh. If they 
are going to merge those properties, why would they be doing 
these things? If they are going to. merge the United States 
and the American Telephone & Telegraph lines, why are they 
building five additional circuits, as they are today? Those 
actions, gentlemen, you must accept as meaning something 
more than words. 
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Now, in addition to that, this matter of rates comes up. In 
the last meeting of the board, on the 5th of March, held in 
Cleveland, the board of directors of the United States Tele- 
phone Company have given me complete jurisdiction over the 
matter of rates. It is for me to say. No one else. I do not 
have to consult: It is for me to say what rates will be charged. 
It would be a serious matter if these were very materially 
reduced, but I want to do with this matter of rates, gentlemen, 
just what you should have me do. I have not taken any 
action, but I am going to do it right now. I am going to ask 
this convention to appoint a committee of seven. I do not 
care to dictate. It may be five or seven, or you can refer it 
to your executive committee which you have provided for 
under your new code. But I want you to provide a com- 
mittee and give some committee authority to act with me on 
this question of rates; and I say to you now that I cannot 
see how there can be any lack of harmony between me and 
that committee. And I challenge you to appoint that com- 
mittee and let them co-operate with me and let them demon- 
strate whether I am an Independent telephone man or not— 
whether we are disposed to do the right thing about rates. 

Now there is the story, gentlemen, and there is the situa- 
tion. I do not ask you, as I have said time and time again, 
to believe it. I do not ask you to trust me. I want you 
gentlemen to get together into a concrete, compact body. I 
do not want you to do a thing that you do not want to do, 
‘but I would like to have you get where we can co-operate 
with you as a body and as a unit, if we can co-operate at all. 
There is a great deal of truth in this old fable of “In union 
there is strength.” The bundle of switches when tied together, 
as the old man demonstrated to his sons, could not be broken, 
but when they were separated they could easily be broken. 
But all the evils that have come into the telephone business 
during this period of eleven years, which I have detailed to 
you today, have come into it from lack of confidence, and that 
proposition cannot be denied. There never was a dual con- 
nection; there never was any company that had any dealings 
with the Bell company of Ohio until a lack of confidence came 
into its fold. And from the time confidence went out and 
continued to go out until the present time we have been getting 
further and further apart, and the business has got more and 
more unsatisfactory. Capital is cautious, you are cautious 
with your capital. But it is a good business, gentlemen, and 
independently of what I may want, independently of what you 
may think of me or those I represent, I want to urge upon 
you that you get together and stay together, make a compact 
organization and act as a unit. If you are from Missouri stay 
in Missouri, do not go flopping all around the rest of the 
United States, but stay there until you are shown, and do not 
get away where if you want to do these things later you won't 
be in a position to take hold of them. 


Mr. Davis’s Attitude on the Elson Bill. 


About this Elson bill. I have never taken any position on 
that bill. Why I have not was because of the meeting that 
was held at the Chittenden some two or three months ago, at 
which Mr. Thompson and Mr. Thorp and some others were 
present, and it was very shortly after that meeting that this 
Elson bill came up. The complaint was made at that meeting 
that this Independent telephone association had been con- 
trolled and run too much in the interest of the United States 
Telephone Company, and that the United States Telephone 
Company had been too potent. They had exercised too much 
control over it. Now I thought, rightly or wrongly, that 
there was a substantial division of sentiment among the Inde- 
pendent telephone people of Ohio on the Elson bill. And there 
is, as I know. There are over one hundred companies that 
are in favor of the Elson bill, if I am correctly informed. 
There were more telegrams sent to the legislature, as I have 
been informed, on the matter of the Elson bill than were 
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ever sent to the legislature on any one day or on any other 
proposition. 

Judge Brucker: Don’t you know that those telegrams were 
all inspired by the Bell people? 

Mr. Davis: As I understand, those telegrams were sent 
to the legislature very largely by Independent telephone men 
and by men who were induced to send them by either Inde- 
pendent or so-called Independent telephone men. They were, 
of course, instigated largely to do that by reason of their 
Bell connections or their desire for a Bell connection. Now 
with .all my other troubles as president of the United States 
Telephone Company I felt that so far as we had contracts 
requiring exclusive connections that I would rely upon those 
contracts, and so far as I was officially concerned I would let 
the Elson bill and your Independent telephone men take care 
of it to suit yourselves, independent of any interference either 
for or against the bill by the United States Telephone Com- 
pany. 

I have stated candidly to a great many people that as an 
Independent telephone man if the question were put up to me 
whether I would favor or oppose the Elson bill, I would most 
seriously oppose it. My. Ainsworth is here. He was the orig- 
inal opponent of the Elson bill, and if it had not been for 
Mr. Ainsworth the bill would douhtless have been reported 
very much sooner than it was. It was all ready to report; 
the report had been agreed upon and Mr. Ainsworth appeared 
before that committee, singly and alone, or practically so, and 
got the matter postponed for about ten days until some organi- 
zation could be effected.’ That is a fair statement, Mr. Ains- 
worth? 

Mr. Ainsworth: 

Mr. Davis: Well, wait a moment. I am going to bring 
that out. As a matter of fact, Mr. Ainsworth came here 
because I directed him to come here from Dayton. I am a 
director of Mr. Otis’s company; on the board of the Cuyahoga 
company. Mr. Otis has continuously, insistently and strenu- 
ously opposed the Elson bill as an individual and a telephone 
man, and he has never been asked by me as the representative 
of Mr. Morgan in any way to cease from his efforts, and there 
are men in this room today—now I am talking pretty candidly 
—who know that on Saturday, the 5th day of March, the 
Cuyahoga delegation met in Cleveland and invited the people 
of Cleveland who wanted to be heard ‘on pending matters to 
appear before them, and there are people here who know 
that Mr. Otis went to that meeting at my suggestion and 
opposed quite strenuously the passage of the Elson bill. Mr. 
Johnston is here and he continuously and insistently opposed 
the Elson bill. I do not know how many managers of sub- 
sidiary United States Telephone companies are here. You 
know them. There is not a single one of those managers that 
can rise and say that any one ever asked him to do anything 
to help the Elson bill through. You cannot put your finger 
on a single thing where any one connected with these prop- 
erties or any one connected with the house of J. P. Morgan & 
Company has ever in any way, by hook or crook, directly or 
indirectly, acted or assisted the passage of the Elson bill. As 
the president of the United States Telephone Company I do 
not propose to interfere with matters of policy and actions 
among Independent telephone properties. I have said to some 
of your nominating committee that under no circumstances 
would I take any office in this association. I want to leave 
you free to do just what you think best and what you think 
expedient, and I do not want to exercise any authority or 
any direction over your concerns. 

Now, gentlemen, I have done. I have tried to make a frank, 
fair statement. What I want and all I want is a full, free, 
frank, fair discussion of this thing. If we can get together, 
if we can make this thing a harmonious movement, if we can 
all be Independent telephone men, there is but one proposition 
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I want to advance: that the getting together must be predi- 
cated, so far as I am concerned, on a full knowledge of all 
the facts. 

Possible Weakness of Mr. Davis’s Position. 

Judge Brucker: I am not here to quarrel with Mr. Davis 
in his future conduct and in his using the Morgan properties 
to help the Independent cause. So far as that is concerned 
we all ought to join together and we ought to sustain the 
Morgan people so long as they may be with us. But we must 
not overlook the facts, and where I take issue with Mr. Davis 
is that he is not coming here to simply say “we will bury 
the past and simply look to the future,” but Mr. Davis is try- 
ing to convince you that Morgan & Company are in this busi- 
ness as Independent men. And Mr. Davis is trying to con- 
vince you that the director of the Ameri¢an Telephone & 
Telegraph Company that is directing Mr. Davis in all that he 
does, Mr. Davison, that he is an Independent man. Mr. Davis 
has not a dollar practically in the telephone business. Mr. 
Davis is an employe of Morgan & Company, and if he should 
get a telegram today that the properties have been sold to the 
Bell that would end Mr. Davis. That is a mighty slender 
thread to bear upon, Mr. Davis. 

I have not a doubt in my mind but that Morgan & Company 
will sell these properties whenever the Elson bill is passed. It 
may be that Mr. Davis has the utmost sincerity in this matter, 
but do not for the Lord’s sake build upon it, for the reason 
that you must remember that Mr. Davis is simply an employe, 
and when Morgan & Company pulls the string Davis will go. 
When the telegram flashes from New York saying “your serv- 
ices are ended,” that is the end of Davis. We might as well 
look at the situation in the face. 1 want to say this, that if 
Mr. Morgan is in this telephone business in good faith, 
wouldn’t it be the proper thing for Mr. Davis to get a written 
statement from Morgan & Company “that we are with you. 
Build up this property; we are in this Independent business 
and we are going to stay there.” 

The Independent interests of Ohio must stand upon the 
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property owned by the twenty-five thousand stockholders in _ 


Ohio and not upon J. P. Morgan & Company. 

Mr. Davis: I really do not know what this discussion is 
about. Now what is it that Morgan & Company are trying 
to do that Judge Brucker is opposed to? What is it that 
Morgan & Company are trying to do that any one is opposed 
to? 

A Member: Combining with the Bell. 

Mr. Davis: They have not combined with the Bell. There 


is not any evidence that they are going to combine with the 
Bell. 


A Member: They are turning the toll line business to the 
Bell. 
Mr. Davis: No, they are not. I have made a truthful state- 


ment to you gentlemen. I am prepared to discuss it with 
you now and discuss it with the committee. If you will tell 
me what you want done on these rate questions, after consid- 
eration, not because one gentleman jumps up here and says 
cut the rates, we have got to stop and think about it. You 
are interested in the rates as much as I am. You would rather 
have 15 per cent of a thousand dollars than you would of 
$800, and you have got to give this rate matter careful con- 
sideration and careful deliberation. It won’t do to jump in 
here, and even though it may make you doubtful about my- 
self, I have got character enough to stand here and say that 
it won't do to jump in here and indiscriminately cut rates. 
The day is coming when you may want them back and you 
will have difficulty to get them back. But I do say to you 
now that you appoint your committee and make it a fair and 
reasonable one. I know any committee you appoint will be 
fair and reasonable, and I am very sure that there won’t be 
any difference of opinion between that committee and myself 
on this rate question. 
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Mr. Welty: What force and influence was it that passed 
the Elson bill through the house of representatives? What 
force was it that bought the house of representatives of Ohio? 
(Laughter. ) 

Mr. Davis: Well, now, the last question I would not assume 
to answer, because the only thing I know about it is that last 
night’s newspaper said that some member of the house said 
that he had been promised anything that he wanted if he 
would vote for the Elson bill. He denied the fact that he 
got anything, so I won’t assume that any member of the leg- 
islature got anything. But answering your question soberly, 
seriously and candidly, I have been told the Elson bill was 
drawn by Miller Outcalt and possibly assisted by Mr. Dunbar; 
they are the attorneys for the Cincinnati & Suburban Bell 
Telephone Company, as I understand. I have not been in the 
legislature. I have not been before any committee of the 
legislature. I have not talked with any member of the legis- 
lature about why he voted either for or against the Elson bill, 
but it is my guess that the factor that passed the Elson bill 
was the Bell telephone company—their paid agents and em- 
ployes, and I think very materially assisted, and in fact not 
only materially, but the assistance was of an absolutely neces- 
sary character, by the Independent telephone men of Ohio 
through their own influence and through the influence of the - 
people of the various localities. Now I believe that you gen- 
tlemen will all agree with me that the Elson bill was passed 
by the Bell telephone company, assisted by certain Independent 
telephone companies that either had or desired dual connec- 
tions, and ‘the influence that they brought to bear.. 

Mr. Ward: This morning this association, I believe the 
records will show, unanimously passed a resolution placing 
the association on record as against the Elson bill. I believe 


‘the record will show that that was done unanimously. That 


being the case, now do you feel that you could conscientiously 
take a stand against the Elson bill with the association as it 
has now placed itself on record? 

Mr. Davis: I do not think, Mr. Ward, it is very important 
what position I take on the Elson bill. I am not anxious to 
have any one favor it. 

Mr. Welty: Now come out. 

Mr. Davis: I am not going to be sweat into coming out. 
If these telephone properties are unanimously in favor of the 
defeat of the Elson bill, I am. There is no doubt about that. 
I am with you for the best interest of the Independent tele- 
phone properties of Ohio. I do not care anything about this 
Elson bill as a matter of fact. As Independent telephone men 
I think you would be very foolish if you did not turn heaven 
and earth over to defeat that bill. 

Mr. Welty: You are against the bill? 

Mr. Davis: I think every Independent 
should be against the bill. (Applause.) 

Mr. Stratton: I do not see anything better for us than to 
forget some of the things that are passed and look forward 
awhile. It is suggested here amongst some of the people, 
what is the outcome of this Morgan deal? Of course, that 
is what we have all been asking. We have all asked that of 
ourselves. Would they merge with the Independents of Ohio 
and stand Independent? Join in with our forces and remain 
Independent? If this Elson bill passes, will they assist the 
manhood of Ohio to stand up and hold an Independent organi- 
zation still, and hold us Independent in the future, or are we 
going to weakly knuckle down and let this Elson bill rule us 
if it does go? Would our friends say something on that 
line? Would you join with us as Independents to merge to- 
gether and make a strong union and go on if this Elson bill 
does pass the senate? 

Mr. Davis: The position of Morgan & Company will not 
be affected directly or indirectly, one way or another, by the 
Elson bill. J. P. Morgan & Company have put it in writing 
that they have no arrangement, understanding or agreement, 
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express or implied, with any person for the maintenance or 
operation of these properties, and further that they have no 
intention of making any such agreement. Now I say to you 
that they are men of veracity, and men of truth, and that is 
their reputation. And whether the Elson bill passes or not 
there wont be any merger of the Morgan properties and the 
Bell properties in Ohio. 
tion. (Applause.) 
Mr. Stratton: 


I think I have answered your ques- 


That is coming to what we like. 


La Crosse Company a Steady Dividend Payer. 

The La Crosse Telephone Company, La Crosse, Wis., has 
a capitalization of $200,000, $50,000 of which has been issued 
in common stock, and $77,650 in preferred stock. Local stock- 
holders number 215 people. Regular annual dividends are paid 
at the rate of 7 per cent on the preferred, and 8 per cent on 
common stock, an increase of 2 per cent in 1909 over previous 
years. The company is setting aside 7 per cent annually for 
depreciation. 

This company operates two exchanges, La Crosse and Ona- 
laska, Wis., giving service to 3,200 people. Of this number 
1,000 have the business service at a rate of $3.00 per month; 
2.035 residence subscribers at $2.00 per month, 65 rural sub- 
scribers at $1.50 per month, and 100 rural subscribers on con- 
necting lines, for which a switching fee of 25 cents is charged. 
That this company has a good development is shown by the 
fact that the territory in which it operates has a population 
of a little over 30,000 inhabitants. 

A common battery system was installed about six years ago, 
the wires in the city being in cable, both underground and 


aerial, and is all in first-class condition. Not a great deal 
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jacks, 360 outgoing trunk multiple, and 600 answering jacks 
and lamps. 

The present equipment is 1,180 common battery subscribers’ 
lines and 30 night toll and rural lines. 


Each regular subscriber’s operator’s position 1s 


equipped 


The Terminal Room and Power Equipment of the La Crosse 


Telephone Company. 


The toll 
and rural position is provided with a master four-party key. 


with individual four-party ringing and listening keys. 


The original installation included a one position chief op- 


The Four Section Common Battery Multiple Switchboard of the La Crosse Telephone Company. 


of construction work is planned at the present time, but about 
a mile of underground conduit and cable will be installed. 
The company’s switchboard equipment consists of four sec- 
tions of six panel, three position common battery multiple 
board. The ultimate capacity of each section is 3,600 multiple 


erator’s desk a one-position wire chief's desk and one section 
of a three panel two position toll switchboard. 

The toll switchboard is equipped with 20 toll lines at two 
toll operators’ positions. It has eight recording toll trunk cir- 


cuits. The incoming toll trunks terminate in plugs and lamps 
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at the eighth position of the local board, and in jacks at the 
toll board. 

The recording toll trunks are multipled in each section 
of the local switchboard, and terminate in jacks and lamps 
at the toll board. 


All toll lines are equipped with keys for switching to the 


The Toll Board in the La Crosse Exchange. 


fourth position of the local board for night toll service. 

A main distributing frame, intermediate distributing frame 
and relay rack are included in the installation. 

The power equipment consists of two Holtzer Cabot multi- 
polar generator charging sets, two Holtzer Cabot motor-gen- 
ators, 4-frequeney ringing sets, a slate power switchboard 
and 44 cells of storage battery consisting at present of 3-type 

elements in glass jars. 
in May, 1903. 

This equipment was furnished and installed by the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Company. 

Officers of the company are: President, I. H. Moulton; 
vice-president, Henry Gund; secretary-treasurer, W. F. Good- 
rich; general manager, W. F. Goodrich; superintendent, J. M. 
Storkerson. Directors are: I. H. Moulton, 
George Gordon, F. P. Hixon and L. C. Colman. 


The original equipment was installed 


Henry Gund, 


A Sane View of the Rate Raising Proposition. 

A communication: to the Waterloo, la., Courier, pur- 
porting to come from “A Telephone Patron,” comments 
in an interesting way on the justice of raising telephone 
rates. The main argument is as follows: 

I make no pretense of being posted about the telephone 
business, but I did attend a country school and learned 
reading, writing and arithmetic when I was a boy, and 
I can do sums in addition, subtraction and multiplication. 
Therefore J know that if it is true that it takes a dollar 
and a half to buy, on the average, as much as a dollar 
would buy in the past, the dollar and a half that the 
Times-ribune says the telephone company wants for a 
residence telephone is no more now than a dollar would 
have been before. And the three dollars which it says 
the telephone company wants for a business telephone is 
no more than two dollars would have been before. 

Furthermore, when President Taft and the highest au- 
thorities among the bankers and professors of political 
economy in the universities all agree and tell us that it is 
the increase in the production of gold that causes the 
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three dollars to be worth no more now than the two dol- 
lars was before; and, when all these authorities tell us 
that the supply of gold and the amount of money per 
capita in circulation is almost certain to increase still 
more, and, perhaps faster in the future than it has in- 
creased in the past, and that, therefore, the time will come 
when four dollars will be worth as little as two dollars was 
before, how can the Times-Tribune, or the City Council, 
or anybody else fix a rate for telephones “that may be 
depended upon for some time to come,” any more than 
those same people could fix a price on hogs or farm wages 
or electrician’s wages or telephone poles or wire or copper 
or anything else, and keep it fixed without any change 
“for some time to come?” 

Farm hands have had their wages raised from eighteen 
to thirty-six dollars a month, so that I know it already 
takes four dollars to go as far as two dollars used to go 
in paying wages on the farm, and I am told that the car- 
penters, masons and eléctricians have had_ their wages 
doubled also. 

I heard of a merchant in an Illinois town arguing hard 
against changing telephone rates and a man who heard 
it said to him: “Then on principle you oppose raising 
prices?’ “Yes,” replied the merchant, “I am opposed to 
this raising of prices, on principle.” “I am glad to hear it,” 
said the customer. “Just send up to my home, this, that 
and the other, $500.00 worth of each, and I’ll pay you at 
the same prices you charged when I first began trading 
with you.” Do you think that merchant’s objection to 
raising prices stood this test? 

In a neighboring county-seat the farmers took this same 
attitude, that their telephone rates should be fixed and un- 
changeable and complained when the local company 
made a slight raise. Their complaint went so far that they 
said it was trickery for the manager to charge more now 


The Office of W. F. Goodrich, Manager of the La Crosse Company. 


than the figure he asked years ago when they first became 
patrons. The manager replied that he would let them 
have their telephones for nothing if they would let him 
have all the hogs, horses, cattle, corn, oats and hay he 
wanted at the figures he had paid them when they first 
took their telephones in his exchange. 


‘The Keystone Telephone Company 


Our Eastern Guard—A Local Issue—Well Known on Wall Street—Originator of Cash Renewal Reserve— 
A Conspicuous Success 


By J. C. Kelsey 


Some one is credited with saying “Water, water, 
where and not a drop to drink.” 

One could say about the Keystone—“Bell telephones every- 
where, and not a single New York connection.” 

We know that the bibulous man with water all about him 
could not die of thirst, and we have learned that a tele- 
phone company can survive and even succeed without uni- 
versal long distance service. 

The Keystone does have its long distance connec- 
tion to those points necessary to it, but they are limited. 
No Keystone stibscriber ever yet has put in a call for a 
Winnipeg person; nor has anyone ever wanted to call San 
Francisco. I wonder how the New York Bell handles a 
subscriber to its great universal service who wants to talk 
to Portland, Seattle, San Francisco, even Denver, and lots 
of times Fargo or Duluth. 

But the Keystone Telephone Company in Philadelphia, 
less than 100 miles from New York, stands today upon the 
very Independent firing line, making no noise, steadily fight- 
ing and advancing; it is proving to our cold footed breth- 
ren at large that telephone success never did and never 
will depend upon long distance connection with the near- 
est metropolis. 

The Keystone Telephone Company demonstrates the jocular 
features of the claims of universality, and particularly has 
done more than any other Independent company in exploding 
Bell claims about depreciation. 

Why? It originated the cash renewal reserve plan, and set 
aside $4 per station year to protect bondholders and to main- 
tain the property on the level of highest efficiency at all 
times. 

When the war chest contained $500,000, then the reserve 
charges stopped, only to begin montly and automatically 
again when the cash renewal reserve fund dropped below 
$500,000. 

This money will be invested in good, commercially ac- 
tive bonds—not their own bonds, of course, because that 
would be contrary to true principles of security. 

What good would reserves in your own property be to 
you,after a great storm had wiped you out? 

It would be a great universal disaster that would ruin 
the credit of Pennsylvania Railroad bonds.: Yet a single 
local disaster could ruin a telephone company with its 
assets in one city. 

The Bell interests naturally like charging off, because that 
disturbs only the hopes of the minors. To create cash re- 
serves and carry plants at book values would not please the 
conscience of the New England directorate. 

The Keystone Telephone Company was organized in April, 
1900, by the late Robert Foerderer, John Mack, the late Jacob 
Ridgway, the late Robert Balfour, Chas. E. Wilson and other 
prominent men of Philadelphia. 


every- 


The Bell plant at that time was notoriously bad, service 
poor, facilities unadequate, management arbitrary as the old 
Nick and rates high as they dared to put .them. 


The public really demanded the new company. and a new 
and perpetual charter was granted in April, 1900. 

Litigation held construction work back until May 1, 1901. 

By January 1, 1902, two buildings were constructed, one ex- 
change put in operation, together with 100 duct miles. 
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By July 1, 1902, two exchanges were operating, and 5,000 
subscribers were connected. 


The old company, after 23 years, had 11,000. 


In August, 1902, West Philadelphia was built, and by 1903, 
three other exchanges were completed and the whole city 
was within exchange zones. 

Of course, the origin of the Keystone, as well as other 
Independent plants, caused the Bell interests most excruciating 
pain. They acted just as a dog gnawing a good bone would 
do. He would snarl and think another dog was very unrea- 
sonable to make him divide the bone. 

Whether the Bell catechism was printed at this time, which 
tells all employes and officials just -what to say at critical 
periods, I am not sure, but the management of the Bell in- 
terests certainly had hydrophobia. 

The general manager said that the Keystone could not pos- 
sibly succeed at an $80 business rate, because it cost the Bell 
more than that to operate a telephone. 

And further, with true pharisaical emotion, he exclaimed 
that it was but a scheme to hold up the Bell company, sell 
out their purchase and property, and make money out of the 
suffering company that painfully operated 11,000 telephones 
at $80 per station. 

Say, there must have been an awful sweep at Philadelphia. 
Their last report showed gross receipts per station of $33, and 
in some vague way, they operated at gorsidenapy less than 
$80, because they paid some dividends. 


When President Fish, General Sabin and the great Nestor 
started on their campaign for contracts, they began in Philadel- 
phia on a campaign of saturation, which meant that they would 
place so many telephones on the wall of each house that 
there would be no room for a Keystone. That campaign cost 
millions of dollars, and it cost more than the whole Keystone 
plant. 

They gave free service for three months and even six 
months, and without guarantee. 

Twenty thousand stations were put in all sorts of places. 
Fruit stands, barber shops, hallways and cheap boarding 
houses became subscribers and friends of the Philadelphia 
Bell. 

In spite of this so-called campaign of saturation, elimina- 
tion or annihilation, the company grew and not a single month 
has recorded a backward step. 

The Bell company was forced to reduce its pay-station rates 
from 10 to 5 cents, which it did reluctantly, first in zones, 
and finally over the whole city. 

It withdrew the $160 rate unlimited service and introduced 
measured service. Even these rates have been reduced from 
25 per cent to 50 per cent since 1900. 


The Keystone rates for unlimited service as as follows: 
Business line $90.00 per year 


RIGS CNCE ME acs ee AR RE RPP EN o aD Se. 48.00 “ as 
FEXtEHSIOM? SEEM Ais ty rise ha NR ns er fole Sot 6.00 “ - 
EXPOSITIONS DELLS? ra. aerate eee eerie Se aitctcls Olas 250) ie sf 


For Measured Service. 
Direct line, 1,000 calls, $50.00. 
Additional calls, 3 cents each. 
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For Private Branch Service (flat rate). 
Switchboard, 60 lines or less, $30 per year. 
Switchboard, over 60 lines, 50 cents per line. 


ZDrtantlemelit eg natch. be ecatcl ec csretsiettce tonic Ge ee $90 
Statlonicses tom icen tate ee en aoe ee ee 12 
Private Branch Exchange, Message Rate. 
Switchboarditns wei caret cumers eee $2 

ABpbbalccpwtcrtel rice copa te, ei ras ebay a egn 3 

SEA TL ONISM Stree Ugo est Aedes OM Was 6 
AVO OO sCall stems Wack tahema cel goth a eet 100 
Intercommunicating Systems, Flat Rate. 

Trunk lines ...... ia SNe RRO Ta 2, 4. $90 
a runky lines, Cresidence Jr. :3.'.7,4 sania 48 
Wihreevstarrons weacht Ack < amiss Genes 10 
WdGional stations 7 \).0.. ot eae 8 


Intercommunicating Systems, Message Rate. 


Hinstatigi mice line aseticscstas, ete oe eee $36 
Second rans litte. 3: 6. sw cs phy arene 30 
hreewetations..caceh ys. <0 ae ae 10 
A dtiionalestatiors... >. 1 10s ve ramen 8 
FDS OOMGaNl sess ee tte tis Sones eee 45 


Following is a circular letter dated July 20 which illustrates 
the methods of the company. The business rates were re- 
cently raised from $80 to $90, and corresponding reductions 
were offered. The only allusion to the increase is shown on 
one line, saying that the direct business rate had been in- 


creased 12 per cent. 
. July 20, 1909. 


To Our Subscribers and Patrons: 

As we have stated in our literature, from time to time, 
it will be our policy to make reductions or modifications in 
our rates whenever it is found that any service furnished could 
be supplied at a lower rate, without impairing the service, 
and with profit to the company. We beg to call your atten- 
tion to the rates on page three of our July Directory. 

It will be noted that the rate for extension telephones has 
been reduced 50 per cent; two-party residence rate has been 
reduced nearly 25 per cent; excess messages on residence 
telephones have been reduced 25 per cent. The direct line 
unlimited residence rate remains the same. The direct line 
business rate has been increased approximately 12 per cent. 
Subscribers having our two-party residence service will be 
allowed 300 additional calls without additional charge. 

Liberal concessions will be made in regard to extra listings 
in the directory under the new rates, 

These rates have been found to be a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the charge with relation to the particular service 


rendered. Yours very truly, 


Keystone Telephone Co. of Philadelphia. 

Needless to say, no protest was registered against this in- 
crease in rate because the management handled the matter 
intelligently. 

The northeastern connections terminate at Trenton and 
Princeton, the northern connections at Doylestown and Nor- 
ristown, the southern connections Atlantic City, Ocean City 
and Cape May. This gives the Keystone direct connection 
with the thousands of Philadelphians who summer along the 
coast. 

The American Union Telephone 
Ambler and Chester. 

It all goes to prove that as long as company can give rea- 
sonable toll connections to its outlying and tributary country, 
that is enough. Too many have been fooled by the mirage 
of long distance advantages. 

Gross Earnings and Expenses. 

In 1905, the Keystone property underwent Wali Street in- 
spection, and its bonds were listed upon the New York Stock 
Exchange, 

Fisk and Robinson, of New York, underwrote the bonds. 
A great deal of comment has gone the rounds of licensee 
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sheets and Bell press bureaus that their recent failure was due 
to handling Independent telephone securities, 

Such a story is unfounded because the steam railroad securi- 
ties proved their undoing. If all the steam roads were as 
good relative earners as the Keystone, there would never be 
another failure. 

You recall the time when trolley bonds and other securi- 
ties were assailed by the so-called conservatives. 

Later Independent telephone bonds appeared on the market. 
The so-called conservatives, backed by Bell interests, have 
vigorously assailed telephone bonds. But they forgot trolley 
bonds, and they now accept them gleefully. 

Now irrigation bonds are on the slate for extermination; 
and in a couple of years, telephone bonds will be forgotten 
and accepted freely by the very people who have fought them. 

Your New York conservative is a one-sided man, and could 
not look two ways to save his life. Accordingly, the day of 
telephone bonds is at hand. 

On June 30, 1906, the profit and loss account of the Key- 
stone company was 
Gross earnings a/b RACE Ren tne 2 ee $830,049.05 
Operating, including taxes and reserve for doubtful 


ACCOUMIMES 7 wiser etal ie my) itera citelentye bene Gene mabey eke eter ire 458,954.77 
Reserves ... teenie Ae tn ees 2! $79,642.53 
THiereSEOS AES Pay hk nom te cok ree nee 214,233.38 

$293,875.91 

Net for dividends ‘on preferred stockt 2... 2 nen $77,218.37 


$79,642.53 indicates, at the rate of $4 per year, 20,000 tele- 
phone stations 

The average earning per telephone ranged close to $42, the 
cost of operating $23, and the percentage of operating cost . 
55 per cent, ( 

Interest charges of $214,233.38 indicate obligations of $4,285,- 
000—or $220 per telephone. 


On June 30, 1907, the annual statement revealed the follow- 
ing figures: 


Grossi Carmine suns aban alo c tPnebetec can ae ketene $995,752.06. 

Total’ operation costa. eeeen see ees eee 522,036.19 

Balance’ for resetve sand) mterestes a1. . .n+ serene $473,715.87 
Reserves: ab Pal ccc. pay yak eer eee $100,346.10 
Interest o/c seb or Soe oa ane ene are 265,629.67 

$365,975.87 

Net: for ‘dividendsii sau Hae cece ew oe $107,740.10 


$100,346.10 reserve charges at 331-3 cents per month indi- 
cates 25,000 stations—an increase of $5,000 during the year. 

Interest charges of $265,629.67 at 5 per cent indicate fixed 
liabilities of $5,312,000, or an increase of $1,027,000 for the 
year. 

The increase in gross earnings was $165,700, or 16 per cent, 
which goes to prove justification of expenditure outside of 
necessary measures to protect territory contiguous to Phila- 
delphia. 

The average earning per telephone was reduced to $40 per 
station, and the cost reduced to $21, and the percentage of 
operating cost was reduced to 52 per cent. 

June 30, 1908, the statement reads as follows: 


Gross earnings 0.7. Siiveae is ck ant ict en See $1,051,071.56 
NG EAle COST eae tte tka Ai niente reste eee een ogaae Steet vk 539,122.88 
Balance for reserve and interest............... $ 511,948.68 
Reserve vchareesoni eens aoe $100,000 
RoR SRS oe hs Sho Pf aiateecatenate what shh, ct eet 313,112.48 
$413,112.48 


Seslhebies og LRU sale ale aa ...$° 98,836.20 
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$100,000 reserve charges at $4 annually would reveal 25,000 , 
telephones and no gain for the year—yet there was an average 
net increase of 1,355 stations. 

Interest charges of $313,112.48 indicate fixed liabilities of 
$6,262,000, or an increase over former year of $950,000. 

The increase in gross earnings of $55,319.50, or 6 per cent 
only, shows that there was unusual construction activity which 
did not result in immediate earnings. 

Over $100,000 was spent for switchboard additions, great 
amounts of cable were installed and a half million duct feet 
added. 

This year saw the delinquent subscriber eliminated from the 
system. 

The average earning per station rose to $41 yearly, the 
cost remained stationary at nearly $21 and the operating ratio 
was 51 per cent. 

Mr. Folwell, president of the company, says:. “In view of 
the severe panic which occurred in October, 1907, with the 
resulting business depression of many months, it is highly 
gratifying to be able to call your attention to the fact that the 
Keystone Telephone Company was able to increase its income 
available for interest, reserves and other charges more than 
$38,000 over the preceding year. ; 

“At the same time, the property has been maintained in the 
highest degree of efficiency, improvements of a very sub- 
stantial character have been made, the service extended and 
undesirable subscribers eliminated. If the company can make 
such a showing under adverse conditions, it forshadows a 
most successful future when normal conditions shall have been 
fully restored.” 

Truly, a remarkable showing for hard times. Note also 
that the cash reserves reached $367,212, and that hard times 
did not affect their natural increase. 

On June 30, 1909, the statement showed great improve- 
ment. 


Gross earnings ....<.... SA idea ee Ae eS $1,073,462.15 

ROtale cOSG Bay sates css ore See SIRS. ccrethane ik rete 531,008.75 

Balance for reserves and dividends.............. $542,453.40 
TRESS AD iS UGC Go A beanie) rane cee $100,000.00 
TRIE RES UP rer itaw ome) elede out are) als asstedelote igscerete 412,307.78 

$412,307.78 

CGEM TOR ULV CLAS cd were, «wr ccsit «ee gn stale sie ews ace 8 $130,145.62 


The ratio of operating cost was reduced to 49.5 per cent, 


and operating costs reduced to $18.63 per station. Interest 
charges were also reduced. 

The last half of 1909 showed 
SSE SEI TT ISI Go ieee Ne RS nea $551,052.45 
“Patel! (Oe “a Renae o ndio cides > © piace can nab ae eenarc 274,084.33 

Balancestor reserve and interest... .. 6.l dm. 1 $276,968.12 
ReSetVCueEeT Ans fee pectic ete tia cress $32,787.51 
ini acme Cy Se ete Ieee cio CREIOREIO Ld CRG Be aan 151,151.64 

$183,949.15 

RE TOR MCTVd eM Snr tin tien 4 laa eet ieee csiaialone tyshchale yates $93,018.97 


You will note the reserve charge of $32,787.51. This amount 
completed the reserve program of $500,000, and until this 
fund is called upon no more reserves will be accumulated. 

A bird’s-eye view of the 30,000 station Keystone earnings 
for 1910 will be 


BC cM ERAS oe hE Lo tneits sit NOS cae Woes sc stor Gescke theytiey eis) « $1,200,000 
STbcrten LCN imeem ts -lieeorare is wile Sater a Moore siarirec ten wero hap ttehe Siler sane 594,000 
IN EEETO TRISTE LES tenis TAcle olen ate « Sirsiare sincrayeicit Ste $ 606,000 
Othe a tae. ee AOR SE ee ea eee ieaces 300,000 
INeniror divid endswomsUrplUSn sm... ters +12 tn > tale $ 306,000 


PEL y ker Le s+ @cINe Y- 
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The capital stock of the company is divided into pre- 
ferred and common stock as follows: 


Geperncent preterrede neaergie tetas ce xobare iene ¢ Waa od « $1,936,850 
Gyopiahy rCGhal™ wayieh mieroesneNeee wh che bs eect a aR ee Et as CR 5,000,000 
Totals ko Ope ES oe ine $6,936,850 


The 6 per cent preferred is cumulative and there is $18 
due upon 38,737 shares, or $697,266. 

The company has a surplus of $820,169.96 and is in shape to 
pay off the cumulative obligations. 

Since 1905, the 6 per cent on the preferred has been earned 
practically after paying $4 per station into the reserve chest. 

As long as the property is not in need of reconstruction, 
and I can see no possible chance for any part of it inside of 
five years Or more, the preferred dividend of $120,000 will 
be earned and $186,000 left to apply upon the common stock, 
or about 3 per cent. 

As the company has $2,000,000 worth of idle ducts, awaiting 
future usage, you can see that $100,000 a year now goes to 
interest, which ordinarily could apply on stock to the amount 
of 2 per cent, making an earning of 5 per cent upon the 
common stock. 

As the Keystone Telephone Company has chosen to pay 
dividends in the future instead of in the past, it worries no 
one but the Bell Press Bureau. 

The reserve account of $500,000 is sufficient for all prac- 
tical and reasonable purposes. 

The book reserves of the second largest Bell plant show 
just about this proportion per station, namely, $15 or $16. 

But a bird in the hand is worth several in the bush. 
The Keystone reserves are to be invested in active and listed 
bonds. 

There is no safer security on earth than a bond of the 
Keystone Telephone Company. 


No company in America has a more serious and thought- 
ful manager than Charles E. Wilson. To his foresight, energy 
and courage, the success of the Keystone Telephone Company 
is due. His judgment is quick, * decisive and inevitably ac- 
curate. I would advise the newly organized telephone powers 
operating about Philadelphia to deal frankly with this great 
mind. 

When telephone securities come into their own, and _ this 
time is near by, you may all thank the Keystone Telephone 
Company standing there all alone within sight of Wall Street. 
This company has fought a good fight and is here to stay 
as an example of conspicuous success and ever ready to meet 
its obligations. 

Moral: By their fruits you shall know them. 


Deterioration. 
By Hamilton P. Fairman. 

We are told that Rip Van Winkle slept for twenty years 
and awakened to find himself provided for for the remaind- 
er of his natural life. It is just possible that telephone cor- 
porations have also been asleep as to certain branches of 
the business since the day of their organization. 

To that branch of knowledge which relates to the effect 
of natural causes upon the plant, little time and study have 
been devoted. The broad term of “Maintenance” has cov- 
ered a multitude of sins in this case. The term has been 


‘subdivided and resubdivided from time to time, with some 


particular purpose in view. The aim has generally been to 
determine the durability of some particular piece of appar- 
atus; to locate defects in certain equipment which inter- 
fered with proper action of the plant as a whole; to deter- 
mine whether the manufacturers were supplying material 
of a proper standard; to ascertain if certain departments 
were being conducted on a business-like and economical 
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basis. Thus, from time to time, special reports have been 
compiled, the results of which have been more or less bene- 
ficial. 

Only recently has there been real awakening. For the 
purpose of this article, it is not necessary to state whether 
the annual reserve set aside, based on theory and experi- 
ence, has been sufficient or inadequate to meet the require- 
ments of deterioration during past years. Suffice it to say 
that there is very little actual data available to form a basis 
from which definite conclusions can be reached. 

There is an opportunity for confusion between the two 
words, ‘deterioration’ and ‘depreciation’. Up to a certain 
limit either word may apply in speaking of the condition of 
an article or commodity. 

One may say that a house has depreciated, which would 
mean that it had decreased in value, assigning no causé 
therefor. The change in value may have been brought 
about by various reasons other than deterioration. The 
house itself may be in the same physical condition as 
previously, but the advent of undesirable enterprises may 
have caused it to be less in demand, making it a less de- 
sirable place in which to live. 

To say a house has deteriorated means that it has been 
allowed, through neglect, to fall below its original physical 
condition. It may deteriorate and still not depreciate. Cer- 
tain causes may affect its value and result in appreciation, 
even though the house itself has deteriorated. 

In speaking of a telephone plant, if the term “deprecia- 
tion” is used, an indefinite statement is made. It implies 
that for some reason there has been a decline in money 
value. If the term ‘deterioration’ is used, a definite mean- 
ing is conveyed. As in the case of the house, the plant may 
not have depreciated. 

To further explain the meaning of the word ‘deterioration’ 
as applied to a telephone plant, we may draw on our im- 
agination. Picture, if you can, a plant constructed with all 
due care and economy, and in addition to this imagine year 
after year of perfect weather conditions, with only gentle 
breezes, sunshine, and rain and snow sifted carefully from 
the clouds. Abolish, for a time, lightning, cyclones, sleet, 
mischievous boys, thoughtless men and every other source 
of annoyance. If such a condition could exist, any change 
in any portion of the plant would be due to th- slow and 
steady action of natural forces, and could be classed as 
deterioration. The word applies not to value, but condi- 
tion. Under even such an approximation to ideal condi- 
tions as has been mentioned, poles and crossarms will de- 
cay, equipment will wear, insulation will lose its firmness, 
batteries .will loose their ability to perform their functions, 
and apparatus will become obsolete. This change consti- 
tutes deterioration. 

To a certain extent pole lines and apparatus are built and 
installed under specifications to meet as far as possible the 
conditions outlined above. It is true, of course, that cer- 
tain precautions are taken, and special devices installed to 
protect the plant from danger from other causes. Arrest- 
ers and fuses are used as a protection against foreign cur- 
rents. Storm guying is installed to protect the line from 
unusual weather conditions. If these devices prove efficient, 
there is only the natural decay to contend with. 


But it is understood that the above conditions cannot 
exist. It can be truthfully stated that but a small portion 


of maintenance expense can be placed under this class. Ac- 


cepting this statement as literally true, is there any good 
reason why an account of such expense should not be kept? 
One thing is assured, and that is that sooner or later, even 
under ideal conditions, replacements will be necessary, and 
a reserve fund should be set aside to meet this condition. 
In considering the matter, another feature of importance 
must be given close attention. That is the constant in- 
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crease in cost of material and labor. Past experience will 
give some light on this subject, but an estimate for ten 
years hence cannot be made with any great degree of ac- 
curacy. 

If we once determine what deterioration really is, the 
accounting departments can devise methods of accounting 
which in years to come may be of value. It is not a cur- 
rent expense, but one which may be fully anticipated. . 

A brief reference to maintenance expenses, such as breaks 
which require immediate attention, may not be out of place. 
Such items are purely current. “Sufficient for the day is 
the evil thereof.” In other words, the current business 
should be made to care for such emergencies as they arise. 
This account may be called reconstruction, repairs, emer- 
gency, or any other name. It should nevertheless, be sep- 
arated from deterioration. The latter must necessarily be 


classed as construction, and the other under maintenance. 
5 ——$ $_$§__ eq —_____. 


RUBAIYAT OF THE TELEPHONE MAN. 
By Leonard Young. 
T. 
Wake! for the Sun who scatters into flight 
The sleepiness which binds the world at night, 
Bids me arise, and with a courage bright 
‘Enter the lists and fight a goodly fight. 


II. 
Now the New Year reviving old desires 
To reach a cherished Mark; my courage fires 
To reach that Mark; but yet I must come down 
From my high perch, to ruminate on—wWires. 


Il. 
Each Morn a thousand Worries brings you say, 
Yes; but where are the Pests of Yesterday? 
For this same Day that brings its Troubles new 
Shall take the older Bothers all away. 


LV 
And this reviving Stuff; this good Long Green, 
For which we labor and on which we lean; 
Ah! let us gather in so much this Year 
Our Bank Books ne’er so prosperous were séen. 


Nie 
Ah! make the most of what we yet may spend, 
Oh! spend it wisely, to this Aim and End— 
That those who come behind us may exclaim: 
“In this Exchange there is not much to mend.’’ 


VI. 
You must not stop to loiter by the way, 
To follow other Issues, or you may 
Resign your Place in Line to one who will 
Not worship Idols which have Feet of Clay. 


VII. 
And not a Cent that from our Funds we throw 
To useless Purpose, but will cause us Woe; 
For someone will unearth our wastefulness, 
And out with Bag and Baggage we shall go. 


VIII. 
Oh! let the good red Blood course through your Veins, 
And in your daily labor take such pains; 
That after you have passed to your Reward 
The Mem’ry of your Excellence remains. 


IX. 
Waste not your hour nor in the vain pursuit 
Of Pleasure, do your Business Cares refute; 
Or you may find the Folly, you have wrought 
By letting Seeds of Idleness take root. 


XS 
So live that when your Time shall come to leave, 
This busy Loom where you were wont to weave— 
The Cloth of Life; you can look back and say 
“T did my Best, no need for me to grieve.’’ 


An Expensive Indecent Message. 

Because he used vile and indecent language while talking 
over the line of the Goodland Telephone Company, of Good- 
land, Kansas, Morris Moore, a railroad brakeman, was imme- 
diately arrested and taken before a justice of the peace. He 
pleaded guilty and was fined $10 and costs. The tariff for 
the objectionable message was $17.75. The operator who was 
at the switchboard at the time the bad language was used was. 
the complaining witness. 


Letters from Observing Workers 


Utah Manager Reports on Cross-Ringing. 

We have had some experience with the cross-ringing 
question which has been discussed in TELEPHONY lately. 
A subscriber on one of our grounded lines had a private 
grounded line in his residence. When they rang on the 
private line it would throw the drop at the central office. 
After trying everything we could think of, we looked at 
the ground of the private line, and found that it was a piece 
of old mowing machine with about half an inch of rust on 
it. We drove a galvanized rod and have never had any 
trouble since. 


One morning we had'cross-rings on three of our grounded 
lines. It was a foggy morning and the weather cleared up 
by noon, as did also the trouble; but it came on again every 
time the air was foggy. I looked over the lines, and could 
see only one chance for trouble. Where the lead crossed 
the street in KK. wire the lines were wrapped together. 
Thinking the insulation was worn off at some place, I took 
them down, but they were as good as new. I put them back 
on separate knobs, and kept them separated, and although 
we have had lots of foggy weather we have had no more 
trouble. O. J: Spencer, Mer., 

Randolph, Utah. Utah, Wyoming Independent Tel. Co. 


TO WIRE CHIEFS AND MAINTENANCE MEN. 

Clearing of troubles which occur in your exchange, 
inside or outside, may be made the subject of short, prac- 
tical letters which will interest other telephone men 


These TELEPHONY will gladly publish, ‘f illustrated by 
diagrams or photographs, Simply write a description of 
the nature of the trouble, tests and location, cause found, 


and method of repair. Payment will be made for all 


letters published. 


Smoking a Pipe Responsible for Telephone’s Not Working. 

One of our rural lines, about 12 miles long, is a metallic 
circuit equipped with 1600 ohm bridging telephones. A sub- 
scriber reported time after time that his line was “short,” 
and tests confirmed the report, but by the time the trouble- 
man could get to the telephone it would be working O. K. 
A peculiarity of the report was that it always came to us 
in the morning. After unsuccessful attempts to test for the 
fault the troubleman on the way out to cover the line 
stopped at the first telephone, and tried to call. He ob- 
served that the generator turned hard and the bell would 
not ring in response to a call from “Central.” A test from 
the second telephone showed the same condition, only 
worse. Going on a little farther and opening the line he 
found his trouble to be toward the exchange. Imagine his 
confusion when, after going back and covering the line 
without finding any trouble, he learned that it had disap- 
peared, 

The writer finally took hold of this trouble himself, and 
stopping at the first telephone had the same experience as 
the troubleman. Tracing the lead back, two wires were found 
leading into an old house, wires from which the telephone 
had been removed. Examination of the interior wiring and 
the drop showed them to be in good condition, but closer 
inspection revealed that when the telephone had been taken 
out the two wires had been cut off flush with the wall, on 
the inside. Right over these bare tips had been hung a 
metal match box. This caused the occasional short cir- 
cuit; the manner of its removal was equally strange. 

The man living there always smoked after breakfast, and 
in taking a match out of the box frequently moved it so 


that it would touch the two ends. Probably his action the 
next time he took a match, or some jar of the building, 
then moved the box so that it passed out of contact with 
the line wires, accounting for the intermittent trouble. 
Salina, Kans. Edw. Anderson, 
Wire Chief, Salina Telephone Co. 


What Fall Inspection Work Does for a Telephone System. 

I have devoted my interests to the Bradford Telephone 
Company during almost two years, and have seen the ups 
and downs of two winters here. When I came here the 
management considered it a good policy to let everything 
last as long as it would before making the necessary re- 
pairs. That winter trouble shooting was a fright. There 
was continual trouble, caused by an old cross-arm, or 
slack wire, or rotten poles. In general the construction 
is like that of many other companies, too light. 

Then and there I showed the fault of not making a 
general repair of the lines and outside construction work 
in the summer months. As E. E. Kain, of Liberty, In- 
diana says, it is right to “Shoot the trouble before it shows 
up.” This last summer it was our chief aim to clean up 
the farm lines, and then finish up on the city lines. But 
we never got to the city lines for we found more in the 
country than we ever expected to find. We aimed to get 
everything lable to cause trouble as we went over the 
lines. 

Almost 200 10-pin crossarms, and 125 6-pin cross-arms 
and several poles were used in this work on a plant of 
550 subscribers, 

The greater part of the trouble caused since cold weather 
set in was due to some fault in the instrument, with the 
exception of some broken wires during the sleet storm 
near the holidays. 

We have thirty-six farm lines and only seven cases of 
trouble on those lines were due to line faults. The trou- 
ble during the sleet storm was in addition to the seven 
cases of trouble referred to here, but the trouble caused 
by sleet was due to over-weighted lines which broke una- 
voidably. 

We can say that we have saved fully 50 per cent of the 
trouble by the general repair work, and along with that 
we have given the subscribers better service. Why doesn’t 
it pay to go over the lines thoroughly every fall? 

Bradford, Ohio. Fred S. Bishop, 

Manager The Bradford Telephone Co. 


Condensers Would Have Saved Time and Trouble. 

We have a line in our town exchange on which there 
are two telephones, one a residence telephone and the 
other in a business house. Upon investigation of a trou- 
ble case I found at the residence, where the telephone is 
placed near a window, that in replacing the receiver the 
hook had caught in a lace curtain, thus keeping the switch 
from closing. As the telephones were not wired with 
condensers this put both instruments out of service. 

About three days after this the same line was reported 
out of order, and I expected to find the same thing re- 
peated, but on investigating found that the desk telephone 
at the business house had slipped down in the holder 
and raised the receiver hook, thus “shorting” the line and 
putting both telephones out of service as before. 

Chinook, Montana. R. W. Stamm, 

Manager Chinook-Cleveland Tel. Co. 


Editor’s Note.—An exchange equipped with a voltmeter testing 
outfit can usually determine by a quick test if the receiver is 
off the hook—applying the ‘‘howler’’ to the line will cause the 
subscriber to correct the error himself, thus saving the trouble- 
man a trip. 
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American Telephone and Telegraph Annual 
Reportea: 


Interesting Comparative Figures Showing Plant and Traffic Conditions, and Growth in Subscribers—Some 
Comments on the Significance of These Comparative Figures—The Present Financial 
Condition of the Associated Bell Companies—The Reserve Ratio 


The writer of this document, like those of previous years, 
was partially tutored in the school started by the eminent states- 
man who remarked that language was given to mankind for 
the concealment of thought. TELEPHONY failed to secure one 
of the many advance copies so freely distributed—the Chicago 
officers of the corporation either suffered likewise, or were 
ashamed of something in the pamphlet, for they courteously 
and repeatedly declared themselves unable to furnish copies. 
Just about the time a New York officer supplied the deficiency 
copies began to roll in from the “country banks.” 


The officials of these banks, and Independent shareholders 
report that they cannot understand part of the report, and don’t 
believe a good deal of the rest—and some they know to be 
manufactured out'of whole cloth. 

Yet, to the man who believes in telephone progress, there is 
much that will strengthen his confidence in the industry as a 
whole. The size and growth of the physical system of the 
Bell companies is presented in a table, which, with figures for 
the years 1900 and 1905 omitted, is as follows: 


Dees 31, — Deesst, Dec. 31, Increase, 
1895. 1908. 1909. 1909. 

Miles of exchange pole lines... 25,330 108,539 113,893 5,354 
Miles of toll pole lines........ 52,873 161,452 163,111 2,659 
Total miles of pole lines..... 78.203 269,991 278,004 8,013 
Miles of underground wire.... 184,515 4,909,449 5,337,436 427,987 
Miles of submarine wire....... 2,028 19,906 22,698 2792 
Miles of aerial wife........... 488,872 4,901,363 5,119,892 2185529 
Total miles of wire......... 675,415 9,830,718 10,480,026 649,308 
Comprising toll wire?.<2....... 215,687 1,732,089 1,804,552 72,513 
Comprising exchange wire.... 459,728 8,098,679 8,675,474 576,795 
Totals isemeiteinceer oct shes po 675,415 9,830,718 10,480,026 649,308 
Total exchange circuits........ 237,837 1,668,211 1,829,942 161,731 
Number of exchanges.......... 1,613 5,043 4,968 775 
Number of Bell stations....... 281,695 3,215,245 3,588,247 373,002 
No. of Bell connected stations* 27,807 1,149,384 1,554,445 405,061 
Total: stations)t..vi-srenteo ss 809,502 4,364,629 5,142,692 778,063 
Number of employees......... 14,517 98,533 104,956 6,423 
Number of connecting companies ....... ghee 10,354 2,633 
Exchange connections daily....2,351,420 18,499,376 19,925,194 1,425,818 
Toll. connections daily...°...... 51,123 463,021 517,341 54,320 


* Includes private line stations. 
yj Decrease. 


Deciime in Rate of Growth. 

One must guess at the meaning of some of these items. It 
is probably safe to assume that the plant statistics do not cover 
the systems of connecting companies—although boldly included 
in the “Bell system” in an operating sense, the absorption of 
their assets is probably a matter of ambition rather than present 
claim. In considering the plant figures in relation to stations 
the “connecting” stations should be left out of the reckoning. 

Comparison of growth figures with immediately preceding 
years shows that total wire mileage added was 502,840 less than 
in 1908, and 289,471 less than the increase in 1907. 

The Bell system started out on panic times with a heavy load 
of spare plant. The gain in subscribers was 193,290 greater 
than the increase of 1908, and 64,758 greater than that of 1907. 
This filling of spare plant accounts for the strong position of 
this “sterling industrial” during the panic. The company 
shrewdly hung on to its money and made a good showing on 
earnings in proportion to investment, and operating and main- 
tenance per station. Yet these latter figures were enormously 
high in comparison with Independent standards. 


Expenses like the lobbying of the Elson bill are a heavy 
charge against a cable plant. ; 

Spare plant will have to be provided to take care of new 
growth—then watch the stock for a drop, with the ratio of 
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- ice; and to branch exchange development. 


earnings going down, and charges going up, to catch the invest- : 
or going and coming. 
Increase in Wire Per Statton. 

Advocates of increased rates have dwelt upon the observed 
fact that as towns and telephone systems have grown the 
amount of wire required to reach each station has increased. 
Division of the exchange wire mileage by the numbers of sta- 
tions for separate years shows the following miles of wire per 
station: 1895, 1.63; 1900, 1.69; 1905, 2.01; 1909, 2.42. 

The fact that the average length of wire today is 50 per cent 
greater than when the Independents began operating is sig- 
nificant. It establishes the hypocrisy of the Bell claims 
that the Independents break faith with the public when 
they ask for a raise. 

This increased wire mileage not only is by itself a justifica- 
tion for higher investment per station, but tends toward higher 
maintenance charges. For a counteractive influence the public 
must look to competitive effort in the manufacturing and engin- 
eering branches of the art. 


It should be borne in mind that the 1909 figures are based on 
a full plant—-small proportion of spare wire—and a tremendous 
branch exchange development, tending to reduce the ratio, while 
the branch exchange was not a material factor in earlier years. 

Strength of Underground System. 

The progress of the telephone plant to a more and more per- 
manent type of construction is indicated by the relative mileage 
of aerial and underground wire. It was in 1901 that the Bell 
system first found itself with more wire buried than in the air. 
Today, more than three-fifths of its exchange wire plant is 
buried, largely out of the way of accidental damage. 

Poor Exchange Showing. 

The loss in number cf exchanges is interesting. Early Inde- 
pendents recall some famous bonfires—were these 75 lost lambs 
the prey of the losers by the early patent holocausts? The total 
of 4,968 makes a poor comparison with the aggregate of over 
16,000 Independent systems listed in TELEPHONY’s Directory of 
the Telephone Industry. The Independents are so far ahead 
that they need a spy glass to detect the “Universal” system. 

Use of the Telephone. 

Would any telephone man say that as our telephone systems 
expand the use of the service is decreasing? Hardly, yet these 
statistics show a reduction in the use per station of about 50 
per cent. In 1895 there were 8.3 connections per station per 
day; in 1907, 5.9; in 1908, 5.7; in 1909, 5.5. Undoubtedly this 
falling away is partially due to the extension of measured serv- 
ice; partly to an increasing ratio of residence to business serv- 

Yet it is surpris- 
ing, and has an important bearing on the rate question. The 
ratio of toll connections to stations is about the same in 1909 
as it was in 1895—about .18 call per station per day—one call 
for five stations. 

Before rates can be increased the telephone must be made to 
fill a greater place in the lives of the people. Its use must be 
increased. A good deal of advertising is on the wrong tack. 
Let it show the people how to use the facilities they have— 
dwell on use, not magnitude of the facilities. 

To quote again from the report: 

Bell System in the United States—Plant Additions. 
The amount added to plant and real estate by all the com- 


March 26, 1910. 


panies, excluding connecting companies, constituting our sys- 
tem in the United States during the year 1909 was: 


HOM EXCHAM LCS A eh Staion « Wie wee nee ce oAee et te vid, « lel s $20,958,700 
AGT EU) Wie TELS me me ie te Cra era OTE P a wo lc, oad <atacer Oe 6,316,100 
Ore Ailey ane, TL GInOSas ole. tains abe aly eeiclaishe «cet eyetelsiene 1,425,300 

$28,700,100 


Plant Additions of Previous Years. 


The amount added in 1900 was $31,619,100; in 1901, $31,005,- 
400; in 1902, $37,336,500; in 1903, $35,368,700; in 1904, $33,436,- 
700; in 1905, $50,780,900; in 1906, $79,366,900; in 1907, 52,921,- 
400; and in 1908, $26,637,200, making the total expenditure for 
additions to plant during the ten years $407,172,900. 


Maintenance and Reconstruction. 


During the year $44,838,900 was applied out of revenue to 
maintenance and construction purposes. 

The total expenditure for maintenance and reconstruction 
charged against revenue for the last seven years was over 
$231,500,000. 

Our charges against revenue for maintenance and recon- 
struction are no more than a conservative policy would dictate. 
It is necessary to make suitable provision for any change of 
plant and equipment required by the evolution and development 
of the business. . 

In the meantime the public is getting the benefit of the sur- 
plus and reserves without cost to it. | 


Permanency of Plant. 

All that was said last year about the permanency of the plant 
could be resaid and emphasized this year. Steady improvement 
is being made in both plant and apparatus, but as the lines on 
which it is based are of a permanent character the process is 
one of evolution, not revolution. Careful comparative studies 
seem to warrant the statement that there is no one of the larger 
public service corporations that has a greater ratio of plant 
value to its outstanding obligations than has this company, nor 
has the plant of any other such company as great a ratio of 
realizable value to the book valuation. 

Real estate, underground conduits, copper wire, cables of lead 
and copper, rights of way on private property—which represent 
such a large proportion of the company’s assets—have a perma- 
nent value in the business and even a realizable value outside 
of the business which would be no mean asset. 

Financial Condition. : 

The associated operating companies (not including the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company) show for the year, 
as compared with last year, an increase in gross of about $10,- 
000,000; operating expenses and taxes increased $2,484,000. 
(Total taxes paid $6,316,000.) Charges to maintenance out of 
earnings increased $5,214,000. Interest charges were $80,000 
more. The balance available for dividends was $30,899,000— 
$2,217,000 more. Dividends to the amount of $22,610,000 were 
paid, an increase of $1,004,000. 

The undivided profits were $8,289,000, an increase of $1,212,000. 


ASSOCIATED OPERATING COMPANIES IN UNITED STATES. 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company Not Included. 
Comparison of Earnings and Expenses, 1908 and 1909. 
(Duplications Excluded.) 


1908. . 1909. Increase. 

AVORS MATOS Ss cety fotevetestes = are $127,117,200 $137,112,700 $9,995,500 
Expenses Operation ........... $ 49,083,800 $ 50,425,700 $1,341,900 
DRSIY 2 Re Ree ler imac eeoo 5,173,600 6,316,200 1,142,600 
$ 54,257,400 $ 56,741,900 $2,484,500 

TECH ET CCE ae Ae i Ot aoe ee $ 72,859,800 $ 80,370,800. $7,511,000 
Maintenance and Depreciation. 37,204,200 42,418,000 5,213,800 
ING MATIUITIES or, siete, t5 oles cies Simuneie $ 35,655,600 $ 37,952,800 $2,297,200 
RRCOUCH Ey tite eine ie ibis a ctecrsis e aeve 6,973,700 7,053,900 80,200 
NEEM E Havers Pee PIAy BONA RGA cP ReneS $ 28,681,900 -$ 30,898,900 $2,217,000 
EVA EN AS eee are oaste sie eoketes s ise 21,605,300 22,609,900 1,004,600 
Undivided ‘Profits v7. ....5.....+% $ | 7,076,600 ,$ - 8,289,000: $1,212,400 
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Combined Balance Sheet, 1908 and 1909. 
(Duplications Excluded.) 


Assets: Dec. 31, 1908. Dec. 31, 1909. Increase. 
Contracts and Licenses..... $ 8,107,600 $ 7,212,800 $ 894,800* 
Telephone’ Plant? 077). :0. 5. 475,034,600 501,757,100 26,722,500 
Supplies, Tools, etc........ 14,858,500 15,713,400 854,900 
Recelva blesinweucietedeietaeic. « 36,359,400 22,578,100  13,781,300* 
CaS Dian. cceten atte eit ee nae 8,730,400 11,709,900 2,979,500 
Stocks and Bonds.........- 23,450,400 28,765,400 5,315,000 

"TOtAY J By scree a ae eo ots $566,540,900 $587,736,700 $21,195,800 

Liabilities: 

Capital Stocks, - + at. akiuikhs «ae $375,891,600 $358,938,000 $16,953,600* 
Bunded? Debts’. saa kese oe 39,649,800 79,364,600 39,714,800 
Bills#Payable? seotsen caves ot 85,179,300 66,347,900 18,831,400* 
Accounts: Payable secageas oo. 17,205,500 21,133,800 3,928,300 
Total Outstanding Ob’g’t’s.$517,926,200 $525,784,300 $ 7,858,100 
Surplus and Reserves...... 48,614,700 61,952,400 138,337,700 
Rata lee ses th a ronal ake $566,540,900 $587,736,700 $21,195,800 


* Decrease. 

This combined statement is an excellent shield for the lame 
ducks. The minority stockholders in the companies which are 
carrying the system would be interested in finding out just how 
heavy an annual deposit is going into their sack. An Inde- 
pendent company is good or bad—and there’s an end of it. It 
stands on its own legs. But how much rottenness is con- 
cealed in this combined balance sheet? 


Note the surplus and reserves. The reserve for depreciation 
—the sublime talking point—is not separated. But the total 
surplus and reserves amount to a comfortable nest egg—about 
$18 per station. The addition was about $3.72 per station for 
1909. This doesn’t look much like the traditional 7 per cent. 
How many Bell officials have testified that their companies 
were not setting aside depreciation? The size of this reserve 
looks as if Peter were putting something substantial into Paul’s 
pocket. Who is Peter? 


Financing. of Chicago Tunnel Telephones. 


Sutro Bros. & Company, of No. 44 Pine street, New York, 
have purchased from the receivers $3,000,000 Illinois Tunnel 
Company 6 per cent receivers’ certificates, issued to finance 
the initial Independent telephone installations in Chicago. These 
certificates are dated April 1, 1910, and payable April 1, 1912. 
The certificates are in denominations of $1,000 each, in coupon 
form. Interest is payable semi-annually in New York at the 
National City Bank, or in Chicago, at the option of the holder, 
at the Continental National Bank. 

Having sold all except a very small amount of these cer- 
tificates, the bankers are offering the balance at 9914 and 
interest, yielding 6.40 per cent. The proceeds will be used 
only for the construction and completion of the telephone 
system of the company, and for the acquisition of additional 
property. It is stipulated that no further issue of receivers’ 
certificates shall be made without provision for a payment of 
this issue at par and interest. 

These certificates are a lien upon all the property and assets 
of the Illinois Tunnel Company, prior to $36,000,000 first mort- 
gage bonds of the Tunnel company, and the Chicago Subway 
Company; and also upon valuable equity in the Chicago Dock 
property. 

All of the $30,000,000 thse of the Illinois Tunnel Company 
except 26 shares is owned by the Chicago Subway Company, 
which is merely a holding corporation. The Tunnel com- 
pany owns and operates a system of tunnels and the present 
partially constructed telephone system. 


American Union Moves to Philadelphia. 

On March 12, the executive offices of the American Union 
Telephone Company were moved from Harrisburg to No. 437 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Charles West, as active 
head of the company, will have his headquarters there from 
now on. 


State Regulation for New York 


State Regulation for New York. 


The joint committee of the New York legislature has recom- 
mended that telephone and telegraph companies be placed under 
control of the Public Service Commission. 

This recommendation closes a 30-page report, based upon the 
evidence obtained from written statements requested of all com- 
panies operating in the state, and the results of public hearings 
at Buffalo, Rochester and New York City. 

Regarding the telegraph business the report asserts that the 
competition of the Postal company with the Western Union 
has greatly reduced the cost of transcontitiental messages, espe- 
‘ cially between competing points. There is some evidence that 
about 80 per cent of the business of the country is competitive, 
and the Postal company does about 50 per cent of the competi- 
tive business, or 40 per cent of the whole. A raise in rates in 
New York was made about three years ago, as a result of a 
conference and understanding between officials of the compet- 
ing companies. 

In its discussion of the telephone industry the report recites 
briefly the history of the organization and corporate relations 
of the Bell companies of the state. Itsays: “The earnings of 
the New York Telephone Co. have in the past been very large, 
and will undoubtedly continue to be large so far as the New 
York City investment is concerned, Some parts of the Bell 
system within the state of New York have in the past yielded 
little, if any, profit and some parts of it have doubtless been 
operated at a loss.” A complete tabulation of dividends of the 
Bell companies is included. The report goes on: 


“Since the consolidation, the earnings of the New York 
Telephone Company will be distributed over the entire invest- 
ment of the consolidated companies in this’ and other states; 
and will show a much smaller percentage of return on the cap- 
ital invested than was previously earned by the New York 
Telephone Company. The greater part of the stock issued 
which now represents the property of that company was issued 
for actual cash invested although a portion of it represents the 
licenses originally granted by the Bell Telephone Company or 
the American Bell Telephone Company to the local exchange 
companies. Included in the larger companies which were con- 
solidated into the New York Telephone Company in 1909 
were a large number of smaller companies which had 
previously been brought together into or under the con- 


trol of the companies which went into the New 
York Telephone Company in 1909. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that the contracts are still 


in force which provided for a payment of, a. percentage of the 
gross receipts as royalty on the Bell patents and for rental of 
the telephone instruments, and certain alleged engineering, 
experimental and expert legal service, and while the method 
of bookkeeping in vogue with the companies shows this per- 
centage (usually 4%4 per cent of the gross receipts) to be a 
part of the operating expense of the companies, it is really a 
part of the net earnings of the operating companies and of the 
profits or gross income of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. The ownership of the operating company and 
the ownership of the contract is vested in the same company. 
By means of this contract a continuing royalty is being derived 
from the Bell patents although the patents themselves have long 
since expired. There have sprung up throughout the state sev- 
eral telephone companies doing business in opposition to the 
Bell system, some of which are united into a community of 
interest by means of contracts which prohibit any company, 
party to the contracts, from doing any business with or ex- 
changing business with any Bell company, without the consent 
of the other companies parties to the contracts. These com- 
panies call themselves ‘Independent’ telephone companies and 
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‘Frontier Telephone of Buffalo. 


claim to be doing business in opposition to a monopoly. It 


“appears clear, however, that the parties back of these companies 


are seeking to build one monopoly to take the place of another. 

“The center of the greatest activity of the Independent tele- 
phone business within this state has been and is the city of 
Buffalo, where the largest of the ‘Independent’ companies is 
located. There are also ‘Independent’ companies in Syracuse, 
Rochester, Albany and many other smaller cities and villages. 
There are also many toll lines and some long distance lines 
controlled by ‘Independent’ companies which connect nearly 
or quite all of the ‘Independent’ exchanges throughout the state. 
The largest exchange-operating ‘Independent’ company was the 
This company owned and op- 
erated a large exchange in the city of Buffalo and also owned 
or controlled an exchange in nearly every city and village in 
western New York. The same interests that controlled. the 
Frontier company also controlled the Inter-Ocean company, — 
which owned ‘Independent’ long-distance. and toll lines through- 
out the western part of the state. Those companies and their 
interests have been consolidated or combined into the Fed- 
eral Telephone Company which operates exchanges and local 
and long-distance lines. The control of its properties is vest- 
ed in a holding company incorporated under the laws of 
the state of Delaware under the name of Consolidated Tele- 
phone Company. 

“Tt appears from one of the exhibits (No. 114) in evidence 
before the committee that out of about 660,000 telephones in 
use in the state of New York, about 200,000 are owned by ‘In- 
dependent’ companies.” 

Concerning rates the report says: 


“At the hearings held by this committee invitations have been 
extended to the general public to come forward and make com- 
plaints, if any they had, in regard to the rates and service of 
the companies. The complaints received in regard to the tele- 
graph companies have been very few, so few indeed, as to be 
almost negligible. The principal grievance, so far as com- 
plaints indicate, has been a failure to deliver messages promptly. 
There have been more complaints as to the rates and service of 
the telephone companies, although these complaints have been 
very few in number so far as they relate to service. The most 
frequent complaint has been in regard to the rate charged for 
toll service in and around’ New York City, and particularly the 
rate charged between the borough of Brooklyn and the borough. 
of Manhattan, which is ten cents per message. 


“The system of communication between the different parts o1 
the country by telegraph and telephone is not only a modern 
convenience but has become a business necessity. It is the opin- 
ion of the committee that said business is such from its nature 
that the public interest and private necessity require that it 
shall be operated in large enough units and over sufficiently 
broad stretches of territory so that its development need not 
require duplication of plant and service and unnecessary ex- 
pense for maintenance, operation or overhead charges. It 
should, therefore, be developed, maintained, and operated by 
large corporations or by the state, and if not by the state, then 
the business and the cémpanies operating it should be subject 
to state supervision. 


“The state is already committed to the policy of con- 
trolling and regulating public service corporations. If the 
power of supervision is extended to the entire system and 
finances of a corporation operating in this state and 
throughout the United States, the commission would be 
required to have a system of inspection extending beyond 
the boundaries of New York state. Without such power a 
commission representing this state cannot pass intelligent- 
ly upon the issues Of capital stock securities, the proceeds 
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from the sale of which are to be used in the development 
of properties beyond the borders of this state. The com- 
mittee believes that the commission should have power to 
regulate rates and services and the merger of telephone 
and telegraph corporations and properties within this 
state and the issuc of capital stock securities the proceeds 
from the sale of which are to be used in extensions or bet- 
terments to property situated in this state. 

“The general character of the tangible property operated 
by the telephone and telegraph companies, and of the de- 
vices employed by them in carrying on their business, the 
relation of the business to the principal business centers, 
the necessity for complete systems of intercommunication 
between the various places of importance, renders imprac- 
ticable the division of the State into districts so far as 
concerns the regulation of these corporations. The di- 
vision of the responsibility for such regulation between 
two Commissions, as is properly done in regard to other 
public service corporations, seems as to these corporations 
impracticable and unwise. Such subdivision would not 
result in a practical working arrangement such as would 
be productive of the best or most satisfactory administra- 
tion and enforcement of the proposed law. 

“The correctness of the principle of State control and 
supervision has been conceded under’ oath by the chief 
executive officer of every telephone and telegraph company 
doing business in the State of New York. 

“Your Committee, therefore, recommends the passing 
of a law which will give to one of the existing public ser- 
vice commissions of this State jurisdiction over and super- 
vision of telegraph and telephone companies and telegraph 
and telephone lines, rates, service and finances; and in 


- Problems of the 


The Wrong Ringers. 

Recently we had occasion to change some magneto telephone 
apparatus from old cabinets to new ones. About fifteen tele- 
phones were set up, all of them having 80 to 120 ohm ringers and 
series shunt generators. Some time later we installed several 
of these telephones, and the last one was put in late in the 
evening. The operator rang the party, and when the ring came in 
all right she neglected to have the subscriber ring ‘‘Central.”’ 

No long afterward the subscriber reported from another tele- 
phone ‘‘unable to call ‘Central.’’’ A test showed that the drop 
didn’t fall. The 120 ohm drop worked perfectly with the test 
set. Having a magneto test set with a 500 ohm buzzer in it, we 
connected this to the cable pairs and requested the subscriber to 
ring. The buzzer operated all right. Then we connected the test 
set on the drop clips, with the drop connected, the subscriber rang 
again, and this time also operated the buzzer to perfection, This 
certainly seemed funny, for we had a clear line, and we could 
signal the subscriber but he, was unable to ring in and throw the 
drop, although he could affect the test set buzzer when it was of a 
higher winding, this seemed peculiar. 

Finding by another test that the line was perfectly clear and 
that changing drops didn’t do any good, we proceeded to look for 
a weak generator. Upon examining the instrument we found that 
a 1,600 ohm ringer had been put in series with a 3 bar series 
generator, and the subscriber wasn‘t able to ring through the 
1,600 ohms and operate the drop on the switchboard. 

What was the reason for affecting the buzzer so strongly and 
not throwing the drop? 


You have stated the case admirably. We only wish ev- 
ery one who sends in a question would be as exact in 
describing conditions as you have been. Your care in 
this respect shows that you are a competent, observing 
telephone man, and we strongly suspect that you know 
just why the drop didn’t fall, but want to see the question 
answered in print for the benefit of some of your friends. 

Your 500 ohm buzzer was more sensitive than the 120 
ohm drop because the current you had on the line 
would create a greater amount of magnetic force, or pull- 
ing power, in its iron core. Let the voltage of your gen- 
erator output be called X, and say your line resistance 
plus the resistance of the generator was equal to Y. Then, 
disregarding the complications introduced by alternating 
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view of the fact that the location of the office of the 
Public: Service Commission of the Second District is in 
Albany, the State Capital, and in view of the fact that this 
point is nearer the geographic and commercial center of 
the State, your Committee recommends that such juris- 
diction and supervision be given to the Public Service 
Commission of the Second District. A further reason 
for. giving such control to the Second District Com- 
mission is that it will be more economical in that there 
will be needed in that office only one bureau of telephones 
and telegraphs and only one corps of inspectors, engineers 
and statisticians looking after the detail of this work. 

“Your Committee also recommends that the law pro- 
vide that the Second District Commission be given author- 
ity to hold public hearings in any part of the State, and 
that it be authorized, in its discretion, to maintain a branch, 
office in any city of the first or second class. 

“Your Committee further recommends that there be ex- 
empted from the jurisdiction of the Commission, all com- 
panies, associations, joint-stock companies, partnerships and 
individuals which are’ not conducted or organized for the 
purpose of conducting the business for profit; and that the 
Commission shall be given power in its discretion to ex- 
empt any other company, association, joint-stock com- 
pany, partnership or individual engaged in the telephone 
or telegraph business from the necessity of reporting to 
the Commission. 

Signed: George A. Davis, Chairman; Euwin.A. Merritt, 
Jr., Vice-Chairman; John Kissel, James J. Frawley, Sena- 
tors; John R. Yale, Thomas B. Caughlin, J. Henry Walters, 
Artemas Ward, Jr., Assemblymen. 

The report forecasts legislation injurious to competition. 


‘Telephone Men 


currents, and figuring as if Ohm’s law gave an absolutely 
correct answer, with the 120 ohm drop on the line, and 
only the one telephone you mention the current through 
the drop would be: 

X 
Y+1600+120 
With the 500 ohm buzzer connected in place of the drops, 
the current would be: 

xX 


Y+1600+500 

You can see that the total current through the buzzer 
would be less than through the drop, but only a small 
percentage less—that is the amperage would be, for prac- 
tical purposes, almost the same, as the large factors of 
generator resistance and the 1600 ohms in the bell would 
not change. 

The advantage the buzzer had was in the number of turns. 
The slightly smaller current passed around the core of 
the buzzer many more times than it went around the core 
of the drop, which has a smaller number of turns of 
wire. The magnetic power induced in a core is propor- 
tional to the number of ampere-turns; that is, to the 
current * the number of times it circulates around the 
core. You had enough turns in the 500 ohm buzzer to 
give a pull strong enough to vibrate its armature, for 
each turn gave a certain magnetic pull, and the total pull 
was equivalent to that of one turn multiplied by the 
number of turns. You did not have enough turns on the 
drop ‘to let the current available circulate sufficient times 
to pull up the armature. 

When you replaced the 1600 ohm bell at the substation 
with one of 120 ohms you cut down the resistance. sent 
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a larger fraction of an ampere through the drop, and 
so raised the product represented by the ampere-turns 
to a figure high enough to magnetize your core sufficiently 
to pull up the armature. 


Private Branch Exchange Circuits—Testing Induction Coil 


for Reversed Terminals. 
I am sending three drawings about which I should like to ask 
the following questions: 
1. Referring to Fig. 1, 
marked A. 
Referring to the high resistance circuit, Fig. 2, 


what is the object of the condenser 


what is the 
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Fig. 1. 


object of the condenser and resistance being bridged across the 
branch exchange side of the repeating coil? 

In Fig. 3, if the wires coming out of the induction coil are 
marked wrong, what test can be made to determine the correct 
connection; for instance, No. 3 is marked No. 4, etc. 

Referring to your inquiries, would advise as follows: 

1. The object of condensers A, shown in your sketch, is to 


bridge the signal which is in the talking circuit. 


TO LINE 


Fulgiaecs 


2. The object of the condenser and resistance across the 
P. B. X. side of the repeating coil is to keep the talking cir- 
‘cuit closed at all times. The resistance has a balancing effect 
on the circuit. 

3. The easiest way to ascertain if the windings of an in- 
duction coil are reversed, outside from an examination of 
the wires as they come out of the coil is to connect the wind- 
ings in series, connecting terminal No. 2 to terminal No. 3 


Fig. 3. 


and pass a current through the coils. If the terminals are 
marked properly the magnetizing effect of both coils will be 
aiding and the core will be strongly magnetized, which can 
be noted on a compass. If winding are reversed the mag- 
netizing effects will be neutralized, and no effect will be noted 
on the compass. 
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Ringing Current Leakage. 


I have a grounded circuit about one mile long, carrying one 
series magneto telephone, which is grounded at the terminal 
box by the same grounding that is used on all other grounded 
circuits. At the telephone it is connected with a lightning rod. 
This subscriber continued to complain about his bell ringing, 
and when he answered no one wanted him. I made a trip out 
there and found at first that it only rang when a certain other 
subscriber. rang for central on a grounded circuit running in an 
opposite direction. I took this line out of the cable from the 
terminal box to the frame, and placed it on another drop that 
had never been used, iwth new jumper wires. The trouble con- 
tinues, and the telephone is now ringing with other lines than 
one named above. The circuit is perfectly clear of trees and 
other wires. ; 


Troubles of this kind sometimes occur in exchanges 
which have a very few lines. It is caused either by leaks 
in the cable or a high resistance earth connection at cen- 
tral. The latter is most likely your trouble. To test it, 
run the ground wire for the switchboard drop of the line 
in question to a separate ground rod several feet away from 
the common ground of the switchboard. This will cure the 
trouble if due to high resistance central office ground. 

If so, make your common ground connection better. Use 
a large copper plate or several of them, buried deeply in 
damp earth. Where so few lines are involved, the earth 
connection must be very good to prevent trouble. Where 
there are many lines, a little ringing current leaks back 
through each line and because there are so many each gets 
too small an amount to ring the bell. 


A Wandering Manhole. 

The accompanying illustration, reproduced through the 
courtesy of The Telephone News, published by. the Bell 
Telephone Company of Pennsylvania, shows a concrete- 
roofed manhole which wandered quite a distance from its 
original location. It appears that the constrtction gang in 
Baltimore, Md., was caught with'an open trench by a vio- 
lent thunder storm. About 2,000 yards of ash fill where 
the manhole was located was washed away and the man- 
hole was moved ten feet and dropped a distance of six 
feet into the position shown in the illustration. 

It would seem that a manhole subjected to such treat- 


The Wandering Manhole Resting After 


Its Travels. 


ment would be of no further use for the purposes for which 
it was intended. But it was not so in this case, as the 
concrete roof and floor, together with the Portland cement 
mortar used in the walls, made such a solid structure that 
the men were able to jerk it back to its original location. 
This in spite of the fact that the br’ckwork had been cut 
out on two sides to allow of lowering the conduit in place. 
This is a very good illustration of the results of the policy 
of using good material and building well for construction 
work. 


In the Operating Field 


Conventions, Kansas, Topeka, April 26, 27, 28; Indiana and Michigan, South Bend, Ind., May 11, 12. 


Elson Bill Lobby Develops Into a Political Scandal. 

Developments in the inquiry into the scandal incidental 
to the passage of the Elson bill in the Ohio house of rep- 
resentatives were expected to follow the convening of the 
legislature early this week. The resolution of Representa- 
tive Asa Elson, author of the bill, asking for an investiga- 
tion of the charges of attempted bribery, which was first 
sprung by Democratic floor leader Winter, has been re- 
jected by the Republicans. Assurances are given by both 
sides that the investigation resolution, if passed, will be a 
resolution to get at the meat of the proposition. The com- 
mittee of investigation will be given the fullest powers to 
reach every phase of the matter and follow its ramifica- 
tions. : ; 

It is believed that votes will be made for the public 
utilities bill by the developments in the Elson bill matter. 
It is thought that members of the legislature will look with 
suspicion on arguments against the measure advanced by 
representatives of the special interests. ; 

Judge Cyrus B. Winter, minority leader in the house of 
representatives and the man who made the first intimation 
of the use of improper methods in the passage of the Elson 
bill in the house, said: “The lobby that jammed through 
the Elson bill was the most pernicious I have ever seen. 
Soon after the measure was introduced, letters began to 
come to me urging that I support the bill. Every writer 
seemed to:think that it was a matter of life and death 
that I support it. My suspicions were aroused and my 
investigation disclosed the fact that practically all the let- 
ter writers were either holders of telephone stock or ex- 
pected to profit by the passage of the bill. Lobbyists 
began to come to me insisting that I support the bill. My 
refusal only made them more insistent. 

“Finally I was called to a room in a Columbus office 
building, where the real lobbyists—the ones that stay be- 
hind the scenes and tell the other fellows what to do— 
were congregated. I again refused to support the bill. On 
the afternoon that the bill was up for passage I was called 
from my seat by the long-distance telephone. There was 
no-call, but the lobbyists had called me out of the chamber 
to again try to influence me in favor of the bill. ‘Sup- 
port the bill,’ they said, ‘and we will help you. You can have 
anything you want.’ 

“T went back to my seat and voted against the bill.” 

Governor Harmon has taken a part in the agitation 
against the unscrupulous lobby which was behind the Elson 
bill, and he sent a special message to the general assembly 
on the matter asking that a full and complete investigation 
be made. Representative Bowers in the house introduced 
a resolution which may be amended, but which will likely 
be passed. The resolution will include an investigation by 
both the house of representatives and the senate, a thing 
which is necessary to make it constitutional. 

Lieutenant Governor Treadway, presiding officer of the 
senate, has denied a rumor that he has entered into a deal 
to amend the Elson bill by inserting a provision to pre- 
vent the watering of stock. He is said to favor such an 
amendment, but is not a party to the movement to have 
the amendment inserted. Some members of the senate say 
that with proper amendments they are of the opinion that 
the bill is a good one. A provision giving the state a veto 
on stock issues of consolidated companies is regarded as 
the most important amendment suggested. In the house 
the bill was amended to give the state railway commission 
power of supervision over rates and service, but unless the 


‘withdrew it, splashing the solution in his eye. 


stock issuing amendment is added the purpose of the 
amendment to regulate rates and service will not be real- 
ized. 


Western Union Controls American District Telegraph 
Company. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Company has 
added to its holdings, in the attempt to monopolize the 
field of communication, the control of the American Dis- 
trict Telegraph Company. This interest is now held by 
the Western Union, which is itself in the control of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company. The A. D. T. 
Company is a New Jersey corporation and, like the A. T. 
& T. Company, is a holding company for about forty A. 
D. T. organizations, covering with messenger and signal 
telegraph service practically every important city in the 
country, outside of New York. President Clowry of the 
Western Union announced that the interest now held by 
the Western Union constitutes considerably more than 
one-third of the total capitalization of $9,963,351, outstand- 
ing. 

Earnings for the year 1909, with the month of Decem- 
ber estimated, were $3,600,000 against $3,192,000 the pre- 
vious year. Expenses of $2,700,000 reduced net earnings 
to approximately $900,000, an increase of $115,000 over 
those of the previous year. The payment of dividends of 
$389,088 left a surplus of $501,504, estimated. 


Joplin Company, in Gary System, Shows Good Ratio 
in Growth. 


An increase of earnings amounting to $7,067.11 
accompanying advance in expenses of only $1,782.46 is a strik- 
ing feature of the report for the Home Telephone Company, 


with an 


of Joplin, Mo., just made public by President Gary... Follow- 
ing are the figures: Six month ending 
Jan. 31 Jan, 31 
1909 1910 Increase 
GLOSS CEATIMMSS os. i's an prostacvenetouoteyere $60,815.43 $67,882.54 $7,067.11 
TUR MSCS 2 sca fatness Soames 38,546.12 40,328.58 1,782.46 
Net earnings: tv. areas wean oc 2eors ly 27,553.96 5,284.65 
Interest on bonds? $9.6 tn-.ieuhs 44 13,105.00 14,480.00 1,375.00 
Balance for dividends or bet- 
ECLINEH iS. ae.com ee karte. ae $ 9,164.31 $13,073.96 $3,909.65 
Number of telephones in use 
. and owned by company.......- 5, 7107 6,368 661 
ReRCwa le VOSS. ec koe a teu ole acearep otro epee cet a teiele $ 21,324.85 
Bonds > omtsa Gye. are ereesie rie ele cnet eee ete tal a « $572,000,00 
TOSS OWE) Dy CONUPCTE yas ers cers.< sracyeh elton sore, silt de 38,000.00 
F . 534,000.00 
Capital Stock Authonizedin. . tse cg) shee. a « ». .$750,000.00 
TS © iarererain orekads Stee aa eee Gate, eins, avs State Sis. oT oes 374.250.00 


Bell Exchange at Clinton, Iowa, Starts Off on Wrong Foot. 


For a natural monopoly the Bell Telephone Company can 
show few examples of Providential fayor—on the contrary 
‘its hard luck will in time come to be proverbial. Competition 
made it build a new plant at Clinton, Iowa, which it opened 
with a great flourish of trumpets, and display in the news- 
papers. At the public. reception which was to be the sign 
of a triumphant start, an incident occurred which is told in 
the Clinton Herald as follows: 

“One young man, well known in Danish circles as being 
a student of a scientific turn of mind, was carefully study- 
ing the power room, giving special attention to the battery 
section. So intent was he upon his research that he placed 
his right hand in one of the large cells, but immediately 
Delsarte 
and Danish training school gestures were at once forgotten 
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in his endeavor to extract the fluid from his offended “lamp.” 
Sioux and Apache war dances were outdone until a water 
faucet was reached. 
“Tf you can’t tell him by his eye just look at his suit.” 
Thus was created another Bell telephone booster—oh yes. 


Telephone Regulation Before New Jersey Legislature. 

Persistency on the part of the Newark, N. J., Evening Star, 
and a number of interested persons was the cause of a vic- 
tory being won for the state, in the proposing of a law ex- 
tending the powers of the state railroad commission over the 
telephone business. It is promised by members of the legis- 
lature that the commission under its new powers to be created 
will have the authority to compel telephone companies to give 
the public good and adequate service, and to prevent unjust 
and unreasonable discrimination in rates. This bill will also 
provide against stock watering and illegal monopolies in the 
state. 


Old Line Company Asked to Install Modern Equipment 
at Knoxville, Tenn. 


The Knoxville, Tenn., Board of Trade has risen against 
the treatment accorded the city by the East Tennessee 
Telephone Company, (Bell), a subsidiary of the Cumber- 
land. Col. Cary F. Spence introduced a resolution _as fol- 
lows: 

“Resolved, that the Board of Trade of Knoxville, Tenn., 


From Factory 


Protective Devices Built by a Practical Man. ‘ 
Some eighteen months ago the Davis Protector Com- 
pany, of Aurora, Illinois, was organized by Mr. John Davis, 
for the purpose of manufacturing protective devices for 
toll and: farmer lines. 
Mr. Davis has been identified with the electrical industry 
for the past thirty years. His telephone experience in- 


Mr. 


John Davis. 


cludes service with the Chicago Telephone Company, The 
Central Union Telephone Company and the Interstate 
Telephone Company. 

Mr. Davis has also been connected with telegraph con- 
struction, and was interested in electrical 
work. He has been all over the United States on tele- 
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assembled this March 8, 1910, petition the East Tennessee 
Telephone Company, that they install in the city of Knox- 
ville a modern telephone system, namely, the central en- 
ergy system. 

“Resolved, that a certified copy of this action, taken by 
the board of Trade be sent to the president of the East 
‘Tennessee Telephone Company and also to the local man- 
agers. 

Another resolution of the same nature was passed, which 
contained the name of the People’s Telephone & Tele-. 
eraph Company. 

In speaking of the resolutions Col. Spence said: 

“What we want is to get central energy system like the 
one used in otber cities the size of Knoxville. We are 
anxious to get rid of the old fashioned way of turning our 
arms off, in order to get the ‘hello girls.” 


Good Report from Pennsylvania, 

At New Castle, Pa., the Independents are gaining a strong 
hold on the business, and in the favor of the people. At a 
recent meeting of the council a motion was made and adopted 
that when the contract with the Bell company for telephone 
service in the city offices expires, it be annulled and the Ameri- 
can Union telephones ordered installed. Most of the council- 
men were strongly in favor of having the Independent tele- 
phones. The American Union Company has made a record 
for good service and reasonable treatment of the public un- 
der the direction of division manager A. M. Crichton. 


and Salesroom 


phone switchboard installations, and is well known by 
many telephone men. ; eae 

The Davis Protector Company recently issued a new 
circular describing the Davis Protector. This device was 
invented by Mr. Davis as a result of his experience and 
observations while engaged in the telephone business. 


Martuias Kiern & Sons, 562-564 Van Buren street, Chi- 
cago, Ill, have just issued a new catalog of their linemen’s 
and construction tools. The catalog illustrates all the well 
known Klein splicing clamps, pliers, screw driers, grips, climb- 
ers, tool belts, tool bags, gasoline torches, and, in fact, every 
tool used by any electrical worker. Various construction 
tools such as carrying hooks, tampering hooks, tamping bars, 
_ shovels, etc., are all included in the book. 

A new departure is the listing of several books on tele- 
phone subject which the firm now handles. 


B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Mass., several 
months ago installed its telephone booth ventilating apparatus 
for the Boston Athletic Association. It has recently received 
a report from the association stating that the use of the ap- 
paratus has been most satisfactory. This apparatus was fully 
described in a recent issue of TELEPHONY. 


THe Execrric StorAcE BATTery Company, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., anounces the St. Louis offices of the contract agent, 
which are now located in the Wainwright Building, will be 
moved on March 28 to Nos. 1205-6-7 Fullerton Building, 7th 
and Pine streets, St. Louis. 


Tue Peck, Stow & Witcox Company, 27 Murray street, 
New York City, has issued a catalog of mechanics’ hand tools, 
describing and illustrating all the various tools used by 
mechanics, etc. Included are ratchet bit’ braces, bits and 
auger bits in all sizes and styles, gear braces, drills, hammers, 
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hatchets, pliers, splicing clamps, wrenches, and many other 
tools useful in telephone work. The book also contains a great 
number of reference tables and much valuable shop informa- 
tion, 


The Protective Can Top Cable Terminal. 

The catalog recently issued by the Protective Electrical 
Supply Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., describes and illus- 
trates a type of can top cable terminal which has a number 
of distinctive features. 

The cable. is brought into the terminal through a nozzle 
in the galvanized iron base. The opening i the nozzle 
is slightly larger than the cable and the extra space is filled 
with solder. The bottom of the nozzle may also be taped 
to the cable and the space filled with an insulating com- 


View of the Protective Can Top Terminal with Covering Removed, 


pound. Either of these methods is claimed to protect the 
cable from moisture. 

The wires of the cable are threaded through holes in 
the front panel of the terminal to the terminal plates on 
the opposite side. The distributing wires are brought 
through the side panels from the terminal blocks on the 
opposite side. Ordinary lead fuse wire is used to connect 
from the cable wires on the front to the distributing wires 
on the sides. At the corners the fuse wire passes over two 
glass insulators, between which is the ground plate. This 
type of terminal is simple in construction, has but few 
parts and is said to give good satisfaction. 


New Switchboard for Dickinson, N. D. 


The contract for the new exchange at Dickinson, N. D., has 
been awarded to the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, 
Chicago. The new switchboard is to consist of two 1,800- 
line sections with the following equipment: 540 common bat- 
tery multiple lines, ten toll lines and twenty pay station lines. 
There will be three common battery positions and one toll 
position, also, one toll test panel equipped for ten lines. 

The power equipment will consist of two sets of cells, stor- 
age battery, one mercury arc rectifier, two Kellogg four fre- 
quency pole changers and two sets of transformers in one 
cabinet. 


THE’ Harvard ELectric Company, 525 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Illinois, and 136 Liberty St., New York City, has just 
issued a new catalogue known as No. 20, which his descriptive 

‘of a part of the many electrical necessities made by the Har- 
vard company. 

In this bulletin there is given a detailed description of the 
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various Harvard specialties, including patent galvanized chan- 
nel steel brackets, sectional switch boxes, conduit boxes, fuse 
wire, fuse strip, open. fuse links, Harvard bevel edge self- 
welding wire joints, fuse blocks and telephone fuses, test 
connectors, cable hangers, etc. 

A copy of this caatalogue will be mailed to anyone inter- 
ested on request. 


NorrtH Exectric Company, Cleveland, Ohio, in the second 
of its series of bulletins dealing with the Automanual 
System, discusses “The Automanual Subscriber.’ The 
bulletin brings out strongly the advantages claimed for 
the Automanual system from a service standpoint as they 
appeal to the subscriber, among which are the easy origi- 
nation of the call before the first idle operator; that each 
subscriber receives the same attention from the operator 
that every other subscriber to.the system receives; the 
operator is ignorant of whose call she is answering; the 
automatic character of the busy test and signal; automatic 
switching to “Information” if the called line is in trouble, . 
or the called telephone has been removed, etc. The bock- 
let takes up in detail the working of the Clement-Auto- 
manual system from the subscriber’s standpoint, and gives 
an adequate idea of the service features. 

It is a most interesting pamphlet and well worth a place 
in the exceptionally interesting series of which it is a 
member. 

edi nha 2 ie eee 

CRACRAFT, LEICH ELECTRIC ComMPpANy, Genoa, IIl., is sending 
out its new central battery bulletin which contains much in- 
teresting information.regarding the company’s central battery 
telephone apparatus. The electromagnetic or direct-current 
receiver is illustrated and fully described. The simplified 
wiring of the different styles of sets obtained through the use 
of this type of receiver is given. The harmonic ringers of 
the different frequencies are shown and a full description given. 
The various types of telephones are shown as is also the 
apparatus which is used in them. 


CHICAGO SOLDER Company, 44-56 N. Union street, Chicago, 
Ill., has issued a leaflet illustrating and describing the Kester 
self-fluxing solders. The resin core solder, which is made in 
all sizes, round or flat, is a seamless tube of solder filled with 
flux. It is divided into compartments made by indenting the 
solder at right angles at intervals of about one inch. This 
prevents the flux from leaking out, thus preventing waste of 
solder due to lack of flux. 


THE MECHANICAL APPLIANCE CompaANy, Milwaukee, W1s., 
ig sending out some interesting and ingeniously designed 
circulars describing the Watson motors, which are claimed 
to be high-class machines designed to give economy through 
requiring a minimum of attention and repairs over a long 
period. In other words, they are quality goods. 

Se ESE ERE gee a 

F. J. DrAKe & Company, publishers of the Electrical Work- 
ers’ Library and other self-educating books, has moved its 
offices from the Fisher building, Chicago, to its new building, 
1323-1325 Michigan avenue, Chicago, where it can better take 
care of the needs of its patrons. 


C. A. Woop Preserver. Company, Austin, Tex., is send- 
ing out circulars carrying an analytical report of the 
company’s preservative, used in the superficial method of 
treatment, It increases the life of a pole several years. 

tae T Seas 2 at ANI I, 

FREDERICK R. PARKER, the well known patent attorney, has 

removed his office from the Monadnock Block, Chicago, to 


2744 N. Albany avenue, Chicago, III. 


Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 


PERSONAL. 


GLENN L. WILLIAMS, of Lansing, Michigan, is now general 
superintendent of the Moore Telephone System in Caro. 


W. C. BENSCHOTEN, of Manistee, Mich., has taken up the 
duties of manager of the Flint exchange of the Michigan State 
Telephone Company. 


A. L. GATES has resigned his position as manager of the 
Cawker City, Kan., telephone exchange and will take up life on 
a farm near Glen Elder, Kan. 


WILLIAM C. MAAS, of Little Rock, commercial superintendent 
of the Southwestern Telephone & Telegraph Company’s Arkansas 
division, has been made treasurer of that company. 


W. R. NESBITT, for some time local manager for the Pioneer 
Telephone Company, has resigned and will go to Dixon, Tenn., 
to take a position with the Cumberland Telephone Company. 


Cc. L. PICKETT, has been made manager of the Howard 
County Telephone Company at St. Paul, Nebraska, to fill the 
vacancy left by the resignation of N. McCue, who has gone to 
Omaha, to take up another line of work. 


Cc. L. BRACKETT, now manager of the St. Louis office, 1526 
Chemical building, of the American Electric Fuse Company of 
Muskegon, Mich., was with Richard Harding Davis in Cuba and 
Central America and speaks Spanish fluently, 


R. C. BLAKSLEE, who served the Juneau Electric Telephone 
Company of Juneau, Wisconsin, as superintendent for six years, 
resigned that position to take a more lucrative position in the 
telephone train dispatching department of the Milwaukee railroad 
at Savanna, Illinois. 


W. D. KNIGHT, superintendent of the Carthage exchange of 
the Home Telephone Company has been placed in full charge of 
the company’s business for the district composed of the cities 
of Carthage, Webb City, Carterville, Oronogo, Joplin, Purcell‘ 
and Carl Junction, Missouri. 

CHARLES HAVENS, manager of the Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
exchange of the Commercial Union Telephone Company, has been 
appointed manager of the Greenwich, N. Y., exchange, to succeed 
Earl Philips, who has been transferred to Troy. Mr. Havens’ 
duties at Greenwich will be more responsible and he will have 
good opportunities to exercise his ability. 


OBITUARY. 


Gustave E. A. Moeller, manager of the Buffalo, Wyoming, 
exchange of the Rocky Mountain Bell Telephone Company, died 
very suddenly, on March 9. Mr. Moeller was highly respected by 
all with whom he came in contact, and was regarded by the 
telephone company as one of their most efficient managers. 


NEW COMPANIES. 


SPRINGFIELD, GA.—A state charter has been granted to the 
Effingham Telephone and Telegraph Company, with a capital 
stock of $5,000. There are 50 or more incorporators, prominent 
among which are Sidney O. Newsom, GuytontGoo Ry Berry,. J 


B. Simmons and E, W. Griffin, of Springfield, and L. D. Kessler, 
Blanford, Ga. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—The Loraine Telephone Company, of 
Loraine, was granted papers of incorporation, to operate an 
exchange at Loraine. The capital stock is $450. James F. 


Shriver, Herman Wennig and John H. Cubbage are the incor- 
porators, 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—The Waddams Grove Telephone Com- 
pany, of Waddams Grove, was granted incorporation papers by 
the Secretary of State. The company is capitalized at $1,890. 
The incorporators are: G. A. Barnes, George C. Smith and 
Henry Schneider. 


HAROLD, KY.—The B. F. Elliott Telephone Company has 
been organized here with capital of $1,000, by B. F. Elliott and 
others, to construct lines in Floyd county. B. F. Elliott is man- 
ager of the company. 

AUGUSTA, ME.—The Boston and Maine Land and Lumber 
Company has been organized by E. M. Leavitt, of Winthrop, 
and others. The compay is capitalized at $500,000, and will 


carry on a telephone and telegraph business incidental to the 
general purposes. 


DIXFIELD, ME.—The secretary of state has granted articles ~ 


of incorporation to the Oxford Farmers Co-operative Telephone 
Company. The company’s capitalization is $9,900. Officers are 
president, Daniel W. Berry, and treasurer, Philetus W. Torrey. 
The company will operate telephone lines in various towns of 
Oxford and Franklin counties, in the state of Maine. 


DECKERVILLE, MICH.—The Range Line Telephone Com- 
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pany was recently incorporated by Peter Coswell, A. B. Grandy, 
W. H. Trupp, with a capital stock of $1,000. 


GENTILLY, MINN.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
by the, Gentilly and Huot Telephone Company. The capitaliza- 
tion of the company is $10,000. The officers are Patrick Kelly, 
president; Joel J. Sauve, vice-president and Jos Dufault, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

WOMER, NEB.—The Inavale Telphone Company is the name 
of a new company recently organized. ‘The company is capi- 
talized at $2,000. Directors are: T. M. Brown, Lebanon, Kans.; 
W. R. Wonderly, Inavale, Neb.; A. P. Wonderly, Inavale, Neb. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The Hamilton Telephone Company, with 
its principal office in the town of Hamilton, has been incor- 
porated. The capital stock of the company is $10,000, and it 
will operate in the counties of Madison, Oneida, Oswego, Cort- 
land Onondaga, Chenango, and Otsego. The directors are W. S. 
Hawkins, of Waterville, and H. H. Hawkins, Mabel I. Hawkins, 
Emma L. Sanford, and A. G. Sanford, of Hamilton, 


HYDRO, OKLA.—A new telephone company just incorporated 
is the Southern Mutual Telephone Company. Incorporators are: 
A. F.| Kee, G. E. Oliver and Will Milhollen. 


PULASKI, WIS.—The Avoco & Pride Hollow Telephone Com- 
pany has been incorporated by John Steinhart, Edwin Schunck, 
and Andrew Hanson. i 

CONSTRUCTION. 


WOMBLE, ARK.—The Black Springs Telephone Company is 
extending its lines east from Womble to Hot Springs. 


GIRARD, KANS.—The Mutual Telephone Company is making 
plans to install a new switchboard in its exchange, and to string 
additional cable in the town. 


DWARF, KY.—It is reported that a line will be constructed 
soon by J. P. Smith and others for the purpose of connecting 
with the lines of the Perry County Telephone Company at Hazard. 

HARLAN, KY.—The Harlan Telephone & Telegraph Company 
will soon construct a line from Harlan to Wasioto, Bell county, 
a distance of 30 miles. Connections will be made here with the 
Whiteburg Telephone Company. 


NICHOLASVILLE, KY.—The Nicholasville Home Telephone 
Company is at present engaged in repairing and reconstructing 
its lines, and it is possible that a new switchboard will be pur- 
chased soon and installed in the exchange. The company’s busi- 
ness is growing very rapidly. 

BAY CITY, MICH.—Plans are being considered for the expen- 
diture of about $160,000 for the improvement of the sytem of the 
Valley Telephone Company, as soon as the extension of the 
franchise grant for twelve years is made, the present franchise 
expiring in thirteen years. 

WEBB CITY, MO.—Improvements which are now being made 
by the Home Telephone Company will make the total expendi- 
ture within the year by this company, $50,000. Two new switch- 
board positions are being added to the present boards, making 
an addition of 400 telephones. About 8,000 feet of cable will be 
strung, and other improvements of minor importance made. 


NEEDVILLE, THX.—A meeting of the Fort Bend Rural Tele- 
phone Association was held recently at Beasley, Tex. The route 
for a new line to be constructed was mapped out at this meet- 
ing, the line to connect Needville and Beasley. 


ELECTIONS. 


McRAEH, ARK.—The Mutual Telephone Company, of McRae, 
at its recent anual meeting elected Jacob Snodley, president; 
W. R. Dailey, vice-president; T, G. Robison, secretary, and S. H. 
Hale, treasurer. J. H. Smith and O. D. Rogers were chosen 
trustees. 


CROSS PLAINS, IND.—The Farmers Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany, Inc., held its election a short time ago, and as a result of 
same James Stevenson was made president; Frank Manaugh, 
vice-president, and W. H. Pruss, secretary and treasurer. The 
company has shown a growth of 25 per cent during the past 
year, 


CULLOM, ILL.—The central committee, composed of one mem- 
ber from each of the various lines entering the Cullom exchange 
held their annual meeting bere and elected Charles Jewkes 
president. W. E. Frantz was named secretary and John King- 
don treasurer. 


PHILO, ILL.—The annual meeting of the Philo-Fairland 
Telphone Company was held in the town hall here H, A. Burr, 
Robert Penman and Martin Kearns were elected directors for 
the ensuing year. A loss of $1,050, sustained by the company in 
the last fiscal year, is the only item which kept the company 
from having a large bank account. 
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The Sherman Luw Protects Against Unfair Competition. 


The United Siates Department of Justice considers the 
Sherman Law to be no less a measure for the protection of 
the small business against unfair aggression of a large 
and greedy competitor than a law for the safeguarding of 
the consumer. Upon this understanding it is prosecuting, 
before the United States Supreme Court, its suit against 
the Standard Oil Company. A favorable decision will ab- 
solutely establish this principle, and will open an avenue 
for simple and immediate redress to all who have been 
harrassed by a competitor striving by unfair means to drive 
them out of business. 

The Standard Oil Company, in the presentation of its 
case, implies that it is not subject to so rigid an interpre- 
tation of the law as a public utility company, and that be- 
cause it is a private corporation it can engage in rate cut- 
ting for the purpose of destroying competitors and merg- 


ing with its own their separate businesses. 
‘This view is not entertained by the government respect- 
y 


Such an attitude is di- 
rectly opposed to the views of the most competent and 


respected students of law and economics. The Outlook in its 
April number says, editorially, “this monopoly has been fos- 


ing this corporation or any other. 


tered by unfair competition and oppression.” 

The government, in its brief in the present case against 
the Standard Oil Company, goes into detail with respect 
The brief says: 


“A system of lowering the prices, where competitors are 


to these unfair methods. 


doing business, below the cost of the product, while keep- 
ing up or raising the prices in other parts of the country 
until the competitor is either eliminated or his business 
brought within a compass so that the Standard Oil Com- 
pany can control it; of obtaining secret information as to 
competitive business, largely through bribing railway em- 
ployes, and using said secret information to procure coun- 
termanding of orders of independents, and to facilitate 
their system of price cutting and oppression; of the use of 
so-called bogus independent companies—that is, companies 
held out by the Standard Oil Company as independent— 
whose operations are predatory and oppressive, principally 
used to drive out competitors.” The brief goes on to say: 
“We do not wish to be understood as discouraging enter- 
prise or as taking a position against legitimate competition, 


but if the Sherman Act means anything in this country, it 
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means a monopoly acquired by just such methods as this.” 
Anyone familiar with the competitive methods of the 
Bell and at the 


present time, will recognize that the bulk of this statement 


telephone company for some years past, 


will hold true on application to that corporation as well as 
to the Standard Oil. 

The fail to 
have the backing of public opinion if they state the case 
fairly to the public, and conduct a truthful and forceful 
As soon as the Sherman Law is 


Independent telephone companies will not 


campaign of education. 
ratified by a Supreme Court decision on the case now before 
it, they will have an opportunity to start definite action at 
once. 

Two weeks ago Ohio Independents passed a_ resolution 
urging the legislature to eliminate these unfair methods of 
competition. Such legislation, although desirable, is un- 
necessary. The Sherman Law is adequate to eliminate these 
evils from the business. 


Oo 


The Opening of the Construction Season. 

At this period of the year all telephone companies are 
making up their estimates for new construction and planning 
the extensions for the current year. Some of the companies 
are also planning for considerable reconstruction of old lines 
and exchanges. At such a time it is well to take heed of 
experience, and correct the mistakes of the past wherever 
possible. This applies with force to all parts of the plant, but 
particularly to pole lines. 

We have just experienced an old-fashioned winter, such as 
taxed the memory of the oldest inhabitant to recall its equal. 
It was a severe test of the strength and design of all forms 
of aerial wire construction. Every storm teaches us something 
more about the art of line construction. Often perhaps we 
are not sufficiently alert to take home the lesson; too often we 
seek to place the blame for failure instead of studying the 
means of preventing a repetition. 

But nearly every manager can look back over his own ex- 
perience and recall line failures that taught him something; 
if they did not, he would do well to ask himself whether it 
wasn't his own fault. Of course the first consideration in a 
line failure is the prompt restoration of service, but often this 
can be effected by the use of emergency cable or the erection 


I 


of a “jury line;’ and some consideration can then be given to 


the causes of the failure. 


Often it is a weakness of seeming insignificance which starts 
a disastrous and costly break,—a rusty guy, an improperly set 
pole, a rotten cross-arm or a bad corner. A homely illus- 
tration of the inherent weakness in long tangents without 
proper guying is contained in a child’s play with blocks, set- 
ting them on end in a long row, so that when one tips over 
the whole row falls. The same thing occurs in a line laden 
with sleet and. snow, when the first span to fail gives way; 
the poles on either side of the broken span receive a tremen- 
dous stress due to the weight of the adjoining spans, pulling 
the poles over in the direction of the line. This generally 
breaks the poles, and the same stresses are repeated at the 
next poles, as the span falls, pole after pole breaking off until 


a pole is reached which has unusual strength or is reinforced 
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by guys or braces; or perhaps the break is stopped at a corner. 

The means of directly preventing such breaks is the practice 
of storm guying, provided of course that the line is otherwise 
built of proper materials and correctly designed. This con- 
sists of placing double head and side anchor guys about every 
half mile; on heavy lines, for side guys one may substitute 
push and pull braces. Some companies have followed the 
practice of anchoring head guys on the butt of the next pole, 
but this practice should be avoided always if possible, because 
it tends to up-root the butt and therefore adds less strength 
to the line than an independent anchor. 

Now is the time of year to be planning against a recurrence 
next winter of last winter’s failures. The best way to begin 
is by making a physical inspection of all pole lines in the 
Then plan to storm guy your lines this season, and 
It is a very wise plan to keep 
records of the cost of repairing line breaks; those who have 


plant. 
replace the rotten timber. 


done so will be able to compare the cost of storm guying with 
what their breaks have cost them, and we are strongly of the 
opinion that the comparison will point unmistakably to the 
wisdom of an appropriation now to put every plant in the best 
physical condition. 


Circuit Time. 

Different parts of the country have their own special busy 
seasons on toll lines. In some sections the matter of read- 
justment of circuits is up for consideration now. In many 
places new wire will be put up where this is not the proper 
solution of the problem. Not a few people are turning to the 
Phantom circuit; this affords a relief from the need of invest- 
ing in wire for new circuits between two points which perhaps 
furnish hardly enough business for a profit om existing lines, 
although them seem overloaded, and clogged. The Phantom 
was a most providential discovery for such cases as this, pro- 
viding physical circuits are adapted to its installation. In so 
far, however, as it postpones the day of inquiry into the true 
principles of toll operating and toll message routing, it may 
be looked upon as a losing proposition. 

We think a great many managers look upon the toll opera- 
They 


say the toll operator does not originate business; that she is 


tor as a clerk, who handles things which are given her. 


not a producer. We are going to propose an analogy which 
has some errors, but which we believe will be helpful in spite 
of them; viz., consider that the toll operator is a producer, 
and that the result of her work is that most valuable of all 
elements—circmit time. 

Consider the plant at the toll operator’s disposal as a ma- 
chine. It will be acknowledged that it is one which requires 
extraordinarily intelligent control, and must be kept constant- 
ly in good adjustment by the mechanical staff who co-operate 
with the toll operator. Requests for connections are the raw, 
material. If the toll operator can keep the machine work- 
ing efficiently, advertising, solicitation and a general cam- 
paign of education will supply the raw material. There need 
be no difficulty here. 

Put this idea up to the operators—find out the record for 
a day’s production—and see if the new conception of a toll 


operator’s job is not a first step toward improvement. 


~The Tri-State Telephone Co. 


Mr. Moulton’s Achievement—A Defeat of Universality by Personality—A Lesson in Maintenance Charges— 
A Wonderful Property. 


By} ..C. Kelsey 


Someone complained to Abraham Lincoln that General 
Grant was a drunkard. But the greatest of all presidents 
simply said:. “Find out the brand of liquor he uses, so I 


can send some to my other generals.” 


Grant was the man of the hour. He came quietly and in 
time to meet the crises of the Civil War; and we have the 
story of Appomattox Courthouse. 


The events which carried Grant to his great achievement 
are too well known to comment upon, but it goes to prove 
that there was some foreordination somewhere. 


The events which led E. H. Moulton into the telephone 
business at the crisis of Independent development are very 
interesting, at least to-me, and I shall tell them to you. 

Mr. Moulton was president of the largest bank in the 
Northwest and I had the privilege of depositing my meager 
savings in his Gibraltar-like bank. Little did he dream in 
1898 that his well ordered life was to join in the turbulent 
whirl of Independent telephone development. 


If you ever read Les Miserables, you will find my justifi- 
cation in jumping suddenly to another apparently foreign 
topic. 

In 1898 J. C. Hubbinger of Keokuk, Iowa, secured fran- 
chises in Minneapolis and St.-Paul. Your mother used 
“Silver Gloss” starch: I used to contemplate that starch box 
while wrestling with my mother’s washing machine on Mon- 
day morning. Anyway, Mr. Hubbinger was one of three 
brothers to draw $150,000 annually from the starch. 


Never was Independent telephony so welcomed. The peo- 
ple of Minneapolis fairly rose to welcome the much-needed 
relief from inadequate service. The solicitors actually secured 
7,000 contracts before a pole was set. 

Hubbinger dreamed of such possibilities. He 
dreamed only of equalling the Bell records. He soon spent 
$750,000 and found himself still unable to serve the volun- 
tary subscribers. He was literally wrecked by too much 
business. 

Nor did he know anything about financing a project. He 
soon got into hot water because his personal fortune was 
absorbed. He was actually on the brink of receivership. 


never 


Mr. Moulton lives on Third avenue, South, in the city of 
Minneapolis and his home is a beautiful one. He and his 
neighbors were justly proud of their well ordered street. 

One dark night in 1898, Bell construction gangs quietly got 
busy and put in a lead of 60-foot poles, later to carry numer- 
ous cables and a hundred wires. 

Something dropped and its vigorous noise aroused Mr. 
Moulton. He went out to investigate and found out the 
cold facts, and further, an inclination to make sport of his 
protests. He could do nothing but retire to an angry sleep. 

Next morning Mr. Moulton, like Paul Revere, gathered the 
clan and they proceeded to the Northwestern office to make 
protest. 

The Bell officials were pained to see such a lack of appre- 
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ciation of beautiful and artistic poles, and they 
mously promised to paint the poles to suit. 

But the affronted neighbors had neither eye nor ear for 
the poles beautiful. Clinton Morrison asked why they could 
not go underground. He offered to pay the additional cost 
of $2,500 himself, but was informed that the Bell company 
accepted no charity. 


magnani- 


Finally receiving a promise that the underground work 
would be done within a year the crowd scattered. Five 
years later the Bell did fulfill their promise. 


In desperation over financial conditions, Mr. Hubbinger 
called upon Mr. Moulton a year or two later. He was sur- 
prised to find Mr. Moulton attentive and keenly interested. 
He still had those beautiful Idaho cedars, specially painted, 
in his mind, 

So Mr. Moulton consented to reorganize the Mississippi 
Valley Telephone Company, even if it took every dollar he 
had. Accordingly, he resigned from the bank, the Tri-State 
Telephone Company emerged from its difficulties, and now 
Mr. Moulton thinks and talks telephones instead of banking. 


With the magic name of Moulton, the wheels began to 
turn merrily, and people learned that a powerful company 
had set them free from the tyranny of monopoly. 


The Tri-State Telephone Company operates exchanges in 
Minneapolis, Merriam Park, Saint Paul, White Bear and 
contiguous towns, serving 30,000 telephones over what you 
might call order wires. The construction is all up to date, 
of the best material, and capable of giving the best service. 

They operate exchanges in Minnesota, as far north as 
Grand Forks, and as far south as Albert Lea. They have 
6,400 telephones in their outlying territory, which they oper- 
ate, and 15,000 more, in which they have controlling interest, 
but operate separately. Truly, a great system. 

The state of Montana is their No. 8 
copper wires, and a toll service is given second to none. 

The policy of the company is to erect comfortable and 
roomy buildings of its own, which in itself gives one of the 
best indications of permanency. 


net-worked with 


Not a dollar is spared in the erection and upkeep of the 
property, which certainly has been nicely proved in the 1908 
contest with the Northwestern telephone interests during the 
Twin City rate agitation. 

For years, the Bell press bureau has teemed with the vain- 
glorious assumption of perfect upkeep. They have kept a 
running fire of withering scorn upon Independent companies 
and have always claimed that they maintained their property 
precariously, and paid dividends from the proceeds of stock 
sales. And they blew hard about depreciation too. It re- 
mained for the Keystone Telephone Company to explode 
their fallacious depreciation claims, and to the Tri-State 
Telephone Company belongs the honor of exposing the Bell 
sham of maintenance and repair. 

In 1908, the city of Minneapolis demanded that the North- 
western company show cause why it should not lower the 
rates, at least to equal those of the Tri-State company. 
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The following reports were thereupon filed with the Council: 
Northwestern—1907—Tri-State 


Gfoss“RSVenuc a5 cole cones SoG oe ee $539,587 $526,290 
Expenses— 
Operation meyer re enor $142,941 $83,291 
Maintenanceamic.ane cece 77,879 79,604 
Royalty ereteetas ee ear . 24,281 tae 
TP AXES. sot creek DM ree Ion Tes 16,187 16,148 
GeneralvOncew snk ema: 89,153 46,191 
Thal ee eee ere Cees etek $350,441 $225,234 
INGESE A ee Petr ei she. mits eae eas $189,146 $301,056 


The gross revenues were identically the same, and the taxes 
paid to the state naturally were identical. 

The cost of operation is absurdly different, and it goes to 
prove the general indifference of the traffic forces of the 
Bell company. They have no incentive to save a dollar, and 
naturally they use operators as liberally as the paternal French 
government does. 

Where the Bell company spends 77 cents on operating, you 
will find that good Independent concerns, with some incentive 
for economy before them, can give equal results for 52 cents 
or less. 

The next item is maintenance and repair. What a hue and 
cry have the Bell press bureau set up. Yet right before our 
startled eyes, we behold the Tri-State Telephone Company 
spending $1,700 more for the upkeep of a newer property than 
the Bell. Really, it is surprising, this very point, because 
that has been the wail of the Bell man in every court or 
council or commission, 

Really, that is the point of this story. The maintenance 
claims have been so loud that the children in the schoolroom 
hear them. I remember well when the Tri-State started, how 
the Bell people predicted ruin, and made light of their excel- 
lent construction. As a matter of fact, the Independents 
have a more comprehensive underground system than the Bell 
at Minneapolis. Yet they spent $1,700 more on ordinary 
current repair and maintenance. Really, it is to laugh. 

One by one, the claims of the chosen of God are falling 
down, and it is my opinion that years passing will see the 
great so-called natural and universal monopoly as fully dis- 
credited as Dowie and Dr. Cook. 

Item 3 is that dainty little item, just equal to 4% per cent 
of the gross earnings, which is presumably sent to headquar- 
ters yearly to pay for the missionary work, so beautifully and 
clearly defined by the Wisconsin Telephone Company’s presi- 
dent. You will observe that the Tri-State pays no such 
ridiculous price for missionaries from the Fount of Wisdomt. 

The general office expense is quite different too, but it really 
represents the difference between a telephone company which 
butts into politics and one which tends strictly to its own 
business. 

This extra expense is illustrated by the Thief River Council. 
They, let the Northwestern in on an illegal franchise. Yet 
they passed an ordinance which calls for the arrest of any 
member of the Tri-State company who dares to add a 
single wire, knob, bracket or thought to the company. The 
Northwestern company never got this service from the Thief 
River council for mere love. Surely, they equal the Pittsburg 
councilmen, who. orily asked for $50. 

Surely a profit of $301,056 for one year’s work of opera- 
tion is more satisfactory to the stockholder than $189,146, 
when the same amount of money is invested. Take it from 
me, that a minor stockholder in the poorest Independent 
plant once in a while gets something. But a Bell minor is in 
such divine company that he has other pleasures besides 
mere dividends, 
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Going over to St. Paul, the companies filed figures as fol- 
lows: 


Bell or 
Northwestern—1907—Tri-State 
(TEOSS AREVENUC ti. .cweas wehee $376,627.05 $266,001.54 
Ex penses— 

Operating ots eee $90,878.37 $36,913.54 
Maintenance ......... 44,085.85 41,150.25 
Royalty. srecnmain.c 16,948.21 enege apo 
HEaxesh. HORE Aes 11,298.81 7,980.04 
Geneéraligentcen peer ia 59,529.16 23,625.20 

WOtal. ee eer eer 7c 222,740.40 109,669.03 

“IN GERE UG leg, wee, ees $153,886.65 $156,332.51 


As a matter of fact, St. Paul has not been developed in the 


same measure as Minneapolis—yet the Tri-State Telephone ~ 


Company devoted within $3,000 of the Northwestern account 
for maintenance with barely two-thirds of the amount of 
property. : 

I think this is the best expose developed in the telephone 
controversy. It refutes claims in wholesale lots, and it ought 
to shame the Bell press bureau to hari-kari. 

The total earnings of the Tri-State Telephone Company 
from operation alone, not including investment in properties 
controlled by it, for 1909 was $1,206,833.48, an average of 
$34.50 per station. 

The total cost of maintenance and operation was $579,673.45 
or nearly $17 per station. 

The net earnings were $627,160.03 and the ratio of operat- 
ing cost to gross revenue is 48 per cent. 

Summarized, the 1909 figures are as follows: 


Revenue, from) operation... weer eee ee $1,206,833.48 
Cost: Of soperation? iss. akan ter see ee 579,673.45 
Net earnings from. operation: in-:). J\..... eee $627,160.03 
Revenue irom, Yother sources a. ae ieee 3,565.57 


Total net for fixed charges, depreciation, divi-. 


dends-fand.strplus>ai,o-- on. «ee $630,725.60 
Depreciation, reconstruction or renewal reserves, $5 
per station for; 36,400 ‘stations:........2.. oseeme 182,000.00 
Net “for fixed ‘chargés. 70: .G-enaes: same eee $448,725.60 
Fixed charges, interest, fire and account losses, etc. 275,365.99 
Net» for preferred. Stock... 0% ocrec fan. cee $173,359.61 
Preferred) dividend *=.en «oo teen cee eee 92,758.07 
Net: for ‘commron= $totk... 07) Nita. «|. san eee $80,601.54 
Common’ stock 2.dividend:..2 2aeanahun cee eee 59,176.20 
Surpltts oc Pak. sy edtp sous vos ae eee $21,425.34 


Mr. Thoughtful Investor, this telephone company sets aside 
$182,000 yearly for depreciation or renewals at $5 a station. 

It pays interest charges and allows accident and fire losses, 
taxes, and after paying dividends of 6 per cent on both pre- 
ferred and common stocks, it has over $21,000 left for surplus. 


Can you beat it? Is this not a triumph for one man, a 
banker all his life, to step into a tottering wreck, and in less 
than ten years, emerge with such a record? 


No man ever did better-work in this country. He built 
wisely and well and intelligently and now faces you with this 
achievement, 


No wonder the Bell interests controlling Minneapolis are 
worrying night and day over impending ruin which hovers 
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over them. They have reason to worry, you can easily observe. 
They are not making money and the Tri-State is. As I 

have said before, profit is the only measure of corporation 

success, and a deficit is a simple prediction of failure. 


To show how the long distance business of the Tri-State 
Telephone Company compares with the rentals, the following 
subdivision of the 1909 earnings is given: 


Cee es + YG eet cacti Pan ce Sa $939,226.78 
lteter ae ee i A 213,606.70 
Total earnings DRE Saran CARRY eee $1,206,833.48 


The rentals average $28.40 per station, and tolls $6.10 each. 


To show that the Tri-State Telephone Company will be our 
leading company in 1910, look at the improvement for Janu- 
ary, 1910, over January, 1909. | 

The comparative earnings and costs are as follows: 


. “= Sad lenny, TRO Jan. 1909. 

Rorese Ctl +. cee here. $103,844.68 $94,064.37 
ca a BCPA RUE SCN, Sa aAe Nee 46,437.56 44,148.19 
INGE: (i iat Sones Been cents -- 2 $57, 407110 $49,916.18 


This indicates gross earnings for 1910 of at least $1,335,000. 
It also indicates a net earning for 1910 of over $700,000. 


The Bell company, or. Northwestern, showed net profits for 
1908 of about $56,000. 


Which would you rather be, a stockholder in Mr, Moulton’s 
company or one in the natural (?) monopoly? 


Independent telephone success in Minneapolis and St. Paul 
was an uphill fight, guided by Mr. Moulton’s wonderful 


strength. 


Moulton will admit it is a 
personal triumph, because it is also an operating triumph. The 
Tri-State Telephone Company can stand upon its own feet, 
and can paddle its own canoe for as many years as people will 
talk to one another. 


But do not think that even Mr. 


If you should ask Mr. Moulton what he has learned about 
the telephone business that impressed him the most, he will 
say “never put on anything less than a ten pin arm.” 


He has also contended that because competition in tele- 
phone service is necessarily confined to two companies, tele- 
phone properties will eventually be even more valuable than 
railroad properties. 

You know that at one time Vanderbilt dreamed of the New 
York Central railroad only to Albany. And at one time, a 
mule car line in some of our growing cities did not look very 
profitable. And you may be sure that Mr. Moulton is right. 


One of the interesting angles of the Tri-State situation was 
the fight of the Bell company to resist lowering of its rates. 

The Northwestern Telephone Exchange Company submitted 
to an examination of its accounts by Gordon, Steele & Co., 
chartered accountants, 

The accountants, in their final report, gave expression to the 
following gem of a sentence: 

“This company (meaning the Bell), like many others, made 
the great error in accounting of not building up a renewal 
reserve fund, so that now it has to charge the total of its 
reconstruction against the revenue of the year in which tt is 
done.” 

Oh, say, Boston News Bureau, 


Wall St. Journal, Clifford 
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Arrick, and other philanthropic sheets devoted to Bell welfare, 
throw out the lifeline to your crippled member! 

The Bell company, over 30 years old, confesses through 
chartered accountants, that they have openly and flagrantly 
violated ‘the renewal reserve rule. 

They have apparently lived from hand to mouth all these 
years, and most of their activity seems to have been confined 
to keeping employes from salary raises. 


Across the street is an Independent telephone company, prac- 
tically ten years of age, which sets aside a renewal reserve 
fund, pays more for the maintenance and upkeep of a newer 
property, pays dividends not only to preferred and common 
stock holders, and still has over $20,000 for surplus . 


This is a lemon, sure enough, and a good, large, juicy one, 
too. 

The Northwestern company belongs to the Western Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company which stands as the most con- 
spicuous example of frenzied finance in America. It would 
make our Cumberland Bell friends rage with fury to think 
that the public held $16,000,000 common stock in this com- 
pany, and no dividends paid. 


The law ought to be invoked for the benefit of innocent 
investors who invest in Western Telephone, Central Union, 
Missouri and Kansas and other examples of the Bell Gold 
Brick game. 


But that law only applies to Independent promoters, appar- 
ently. When you find a company with a floating debt large 
enough to sink the Lusitania, $16,000,000 preferred and $16,- 
000,000 of common, you may be sure that water to the extent 
of $16,000,000 has been injected. 

In 1902, the liabilities of the Western telephone concern 
ranged close to $326 per station. 

This capital stock is not only authorized but outstanding. 
The gentle Bell knocker always refers to the authorized ‘capital 
of an Independent telephone company, and his tears for the 
suffering public soak his manly bosom. It took Independent 
telephone people many years to learn to authorize enough 
capital. 


The Bell company needs to make a very intensive study of 
the theory of glass houses and the practice of throwing stones. 


An ostrich should be inscribed above the doors of the Bell 
buildings on solid ivory. 


The Tri-State has run the gamut of abuse and misrepresen- 
tation. 

It has fought quietly and vigorously, and if you knew the 
men of the company as well as I do, you need not worry for 
the future of the company 

Mr. E. H. Moulton is president, and Mr. 
tary and treasurer. 


Robinson, secre- 


Sherwood Hough, or “Dick” Hough, 
and it’s a big job he has, too. 


is purchasing officer, 


Messrs. Howard, Kast and Hecht have the destiny of the 


‘long distance development in hand and at heart, and it ex- 


plains why the Northwestern has no monopoly on long dis- 
tance service. 


At Minneapolis, you will find Mr. Moulton’s immediate aids. 
If there is anything that Curtis, Kellogg and Seymour enjoy 
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more than baseball, it is the intensive work which has piled 
up a lasting monument to them, 


Tri-State telephone securities are good as wheat, and as time 
goes on, they will be considered as good as Pennsylvania rail- 
road. 


Moral: Murder will out. 


Railroad Appeals from Wisconsin Commission’s Order 
Compelling Installation of Telephone. 


The Chicago & Northwestern Railway Company, through 
its counsel, William G. Wheeler, has filed papers in the 
circuit court at Madison in an action to review the order 
of the state railroad commission requiring the railway 
company to install a telephone in its ‘station at Fox River. 
The prayer of the plaintiff that the commission’s order 
be stayed pending trial and decision of the action was 
granted by Judge Stevens. 

The claims of the railway company are that the statute 
does not empower the commission to make such an order; 
that it is unreasonable to make such an order because the 
business transacted with telephone subscribers will not war- 
rant the expense of installing a telephone; that Fox River has 
but 60 inhabitants and has but one telephone subscriber; that 
the only telephone which could be installed in the com- 
pany’s office is that of the Burlington, Brighton & Wheat- 
on Telephone Company, a farmers’ line, with only 258 sub- 
scribers, scattered through some eight communities which 
are from three to six or eight miles distant from Fox 
River. 


Competition Would Have Been Good for This Little Town. 


The little village of Hilton, N. Y., had a sad experience 
recently with the “single telephone service.” The Bell ex- 
change was burned, with several business blocks and the 
entire village was threatened with destruction by fire in a 
high wind. Just before fire reached the telephone exchange, 
word was sent to Rochester that assistance of the city fire 
department was needed. 

When the single telephone exchange went up in smoke there 
was no way of communicating with the village by telephone, 
and the telegraph line, maintained in conjunction with the 
R., W..& O. station, was the last resort. The snow lay from 
four to six feet deep on all the roads, and the village was more 
isolated than it had been in years. It was days before tele- 
phone communication was restored, even in the’ crudest form. 


Advantages to Public in Telephone Competition. 


The statement of Mr. B. G. Hubbell, made before the New 
York Legislative Commission, which has been reprinted in 
TELEPHONY, is a most interesting discussion of the benefits of 
competition. This has now been reprinted and is being dis- 
tributed among its subscribers by the Federal Telephone and 
Telegraph Company of Buffalo. It is probable that telephone 
men who desire to use it can obtain copies by writing to the 
company. 


Municipal Telephone Regulation in Los Angeles. 

The city council of Los Angeles, Cal., under a decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, has the right to fix 
telephone rates and has recently taken up the appointment of 
a commission to consider the question. This action has not 
been opposed by the telephone companies, as capable men have 
been appointed to investigate and advise the council. 

The modern idea of regulation by a competent, honest com- 
mission is that it will allow rates which will give a fair return 
on the present value of a plant with a reasonable allowance 
for depreciation, and that people will accept such a decision 
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as just, coming after careful investigation by competent en- 
gineers and accountants. 
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Good Work of Montana Company in Field of Publicity. 


The growth of the Montana Independent Telephone 
Company, Butte, Mont., made both possible and necessary 
the establishment of a Publicity Bureau, and this was done 


Mr, Roy Manker, 


some time ago. Mr. Roy Manker was secured as manager 
of this bureau. 

Mr, Manker is well fitted for this work, having been in 
the newspaper business for some time, working in St. 
Louis, Chicago, New York, Boston and Philadelphia. Dur- 
ing his early experience in this work he was a war cor- 
respondent in the Phillipine Islands. 

Since beginning his work with the Montana Independent 
Company, Mr. Manker has béen doing most efficient work, 
and is doing all he can to keep the company prominently 
before the public. He has supplied the various newspapers 
published in the sections covered by the company’s lines 
with news items of general interest, and the advertising 
carried by the company and its subsidiaries is well gotten 
up. The majority of the newspapers are willing and glad 
to publish news items concerning the company from time 
to time, having been convinced of the superiority of the 
service furnished by this company. As a result of his 
work, the good service furnished, and the personal popu- 
larity of managing director Lane, the company is coming 
more and more into the good favor of the public. 


Wisconsin Railroad Commission Sees Possibility of 
Discrimination in Unfilled Party Lines. 


In the case of the Columbus Advancement Association ver- 
sus the Wisconsin Telephone Company, the Wisconsin Rail- 
road Commission has decided that rates of the telephone com- 
pany at Columbus are not unreasonable and need not be 
changed, but has ordered the company to regroup those of its 
party line subscribers at Columbus who are now receiving a 
higher grade of service than that for which they have sub- 
scribed, by virtue of unfilled lines. Changes are to be made 
in such a manner that, as far as practicable, all party line 
subscribers will receive the exact ‘grade of service to which 
the rate they pay entitles them. The Columbus Advancement 
Association alleged that the telephone company was discrim- 
inating in its four-party line service, giving some subscribers 
single line service at the rates of four-party line service. 
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Open Wire vs. Cable Plant 


By Robert J. Ardiff . 


The open wire has long been a favorite on account of a 
partially erroneous idea that it involved a less initial cost; but 
a well built aerial line is by no means a cheap affair, and one 
poorly constructed is the most expensive luxury in which a 
telephone company can indulge. 


Neglecting for the moment the question of annual expense 
of capitalizing, the difference between the maintenance and 
depreciation on an open wire line, one in aerial cable and one 
placed in conduit, it is interesting to consider the difference 
in first installation cost. Actual experience shows that the 
first cost per mile depends upon the number of circuits to be 
placed. For a very small number of wires the open wire line 
is beyond question the cheapest of all forms; but when the 
number of circuits increases somewhat, a point is soon reached 
where aerial cable is less expensive per wire mile, and if still 
more are needed the time arrives: when conduit is the most 
economical form. 

It is manifestly impossible to realize the full efficiency of all 
parts of an aerial line, because many causes compel a greater 
or less waste of facilities. Thus when a pair of wires is 
dropped off to a subscriber, the corresponding pins in the 
cross-arms of the subsequent poles must, in the nature of 
things, remain unoccupied, and, therefore, a certain portion 
of all the rest of the poles and arms be useless. 


while this is impossible with cable, consequently the dead plant 
with open wire can be more easily controlled than is possible 
with any form of cable, for only as many insulators and as 
much wire need be erected as can be put into service. It will 
thus be seen that the efficiency of open wire is somewhat 
“greater than of cable and in a well planned exchange as high as 
85 per cent may be realized. 

‘While this is true, it can be readily shown that the annual 
cost for maintenance and depreciation is for all forms of open 
wire line at least twice as great as that of a cable plant, to 
say nothing of the better and more reliable service rendered 
by the latter. The increased number of arms adds not only 
to the cost of the pole, for taller poles must be used, but the 
extra weight upon the pole, due to the increased load of cross- 
arms and wire, tend to shorten the life of the pole by de- 
creasing its strength at the base. 

The growth of the territory may often quadruple the number 
of lines necessary to care for the telephonic growth, and by 
no means can the original open wire line be made to meet this 
increase. Again we must consider the unsightliness of the 
open wire lead, and anticipate the adverse legislation it will 
inevitably bring upon itself, and lastly the high maintenance 
due to sleet, snow and wind loads upon the wires. In addi- 
tion to these items the cost of maintenance for arms and in- 


Condition Often Found in Streets of a Small Town. 


It is inevitable, owing to the change in location of subscribers, 
that more or less dead wire should exist, and when a large 
fraction of the circuits are in aerial cable the unused wire 
amounts to quite a percentage of the total plant. It is rela- 
tively easy to put up or take down wiré and its insulators, 


More Cable Would Improve Appearances. 
Distribution from the Rear Would Also be a Desirable Alternative. 


sulators is very high, so that for these and divers other reasons 
a cable plant is much more desirable and economical where 
the telephone density will warrant it. 

Present day practice tends, as already stated, toward the em- 
ployment of an all cable plant, but this has not been wholly 
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adopted, because of reasons of economy and mechanical defects 
in the materials employed, It is generally recommended as 
good practice to use bare wire on arms for local distribution 
back and forth along the cable lead, but,that this should not 
exceed two arms of wire. This would make about one tap in 
each block length of cable, which gives a very small portion 
of open wire to each subscriber. 
to economize in cable installation by extending open wire 


It is also general practice 


beyond the cable until the lead will reach more than two full 
cross-arms of wire. In many cases, unless high poles are used, 
this is practicaly prohibitive because of. trees and foreign wire 
interference. 

Construction men who have had experience in stringing open 
‘wire in well built exchanges are well aware of the amount of 
‘time taken in dodging trees, barns and other obstructions, as 
‘well as placing of frequent brackets for the support of sub- 
-scribers’ drops. With open wires, distributing arms must be 
‘bridled, connectors used between the bridle wires and open 
“wires, or between the open wires and the drop wires, thus in- 
“troducing a likely place for future trouble. There is also the 
-danger to linemen in handling long open leads from crosses 
‘with high tension wires. It would therefore seem best that 
nun all exchanges where a cable installation is made that all 
vcable type, making use of frequent terminals and twisted pair 
ssubscriber drops should be employed. It is not only a sightly 
type of construction, free from interference by trees or other 
obstructions, but is the logical outgrowth of long experience 
in exchange construction. 

The advocates of the aerial cable system of subscriber dis- 
tribution claim for it economy of construction both in material 
and labor, sightliness of leads; a minimum length also, and 
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switchboard, a twisted pair of wires insulated with silk and 
cotton; in the main and intermediate frames, a twisted pair 
of imsulated wires; in the underground and aerial cables, a 
twisted pair of wires insulated with dry paper; and in the 
wiring from the protector. in the subscribers. premises to his 


A Good Place for Cable. 


telephone instrument a twisted pair of wires, insulated with 
rubber and cotton. The question naturally suggests itself—why, 
if it can be economically done is not this chain completed by 
a twisted pair link between the terminal of the protector and 
the terminals of the aerial cable? A twisted pair of wires 
strung to a subscriber's premises makes a very sightly appear- 


Open Wire During a Snow Storm—a Remarkable Condition Existing in Salt Lake City—There are no Independent 
Wires in this Remarkable Collection. 


‘safety in subscribers’ loop. In commenting on the use of 
‘twisted pair wire, one of its advocates writes as follows: 

“In tracing a subscribers’ line, if we start at the connecting 
‘cord in the switchboard we find a twisted pair of wires in- 


sulated with cotton wrappings; in the multiple cable in the 


It can be strung slackly and therefore prevents all hum- 
No more perfect transportation against induction could 
be asked for than the twisted pair. The high insulating wall 
of rubber on this wire keeps the line free from leakage and 
also protects it from crosses with high tension wires. This 
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furnishes better service to the subscribers and increases the 


safety of his premises and also the apparatus at the central 
office.” 


How Our Subscribers Were Induced to Pay Their Rentals 
at the Company’s Office. 

By W. H. Orr, Manager, Citizens Telephone Company, 

Holland, Mich. 

Reduction of the cost of collecting telephone rentals by 
having subscribers call in person at the office, or forward their 
remittances, is the object which I have endeavored to accom- 
plish. 

Local conditions, nature of competition and forms of con- 
tracts used have often retarded prompt payment of rentals. 

Previous to the arrangement now in vogue our rental col- 
lections were made by collector, who called at subscribers’ 


Citizens Telephone Co. 
NOTICE 


Rental Bills are Due Quarterly 


and must be paid in advance before the I5th of the first month of the quarter. 


Long Distance Bills are- Payable Monthly 


Subscribers on receiving their statement will please remit by check or call at 
the Gompany’s office. 205 River Street. on or before the /5th of the first month in 
the quarter. 


If impossible to remit by check or call at the Gompany's ofjice, notify the book- 
keeping depariment by calling 183! or 1832 and a messenger will call' for the remit- 
tance. 

Citizens Telephone Co. 


W. H. ORR, Mer. 


Fig. 1—Reproduction of Leaflet Mailed with Telephone Bills. A 
Part of an Orderly and Successful Collection System. 


In some respects this ar- 
rangement was a disadvantage, as it often necessitated many 
calls on particular subscribers, and it is not always convenient 
for a subscriber to make settlement when a call 1s made. Con- 
sidering the situation thoroughly, I concluded that by my 
planning, I could induce 90 per cent of the company’s patrons 
to be educated to the new method. The most feasible way for 
subscribers to pay their rentals is by their personal checks; 
when this is done one always has the opportunity to refer to 


places of business or residences. 


Citizens Telephone Company 


SECOND REQUEST 


yar al OlEDHOMELINOFN wc hs Moet o ee = 


Having received no remittance for statement sent you 


BERS rental, and 


_.....Long Distance, which is past due, it will be 


necessary for you to remit on or before...............-.- PANE lee PAO orn od or 
notify this office what you wish to do with this account. 


GITIZENS TELEPHONE COMPANY 
W.H ORR Mer 


Fig. 2—The First Netice to Delinquents Mailed Fifteen Days 
After the Bills are Sent Out. 


his check in case any question should arise regarding payment 
of the amount, date, etc. 

The plan I have adopted is as follows: Notice No. 1, on 
white paper, is mailed with the quarterly rental statement and 
is sent to the subscriber promptly at the beginning of the 
quarter. The primary object of this notice is to induce the 
patron to forward his remittance. 

If no remittance or request to send a messenger to obtain 
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payment is received between the first and fifteenth day of the 


first month of the quarter, the second notice, printed on a 
blue slip, is sent the subscriber. The object of this notice is to 
remind the subscriber that he is delinquent in the payment of. 
the rental, and settlement should be made at once, or an ex- 
planation as to why payment has not been made should be fur- 
nished to us. It is then left to the judgment of the manager 
whether it is advisable to grant any further extension of time 
for payment, or to discontinue service. If no results are re- 
ceived from the first and second notices, then the important 
point for the manager to decide is the next course to pursue. 
If the third notice, on red paper, is sent, then the ultimatum 
for a settlement or discontinuance of the service should be 
carried out. If it is mot done, the company jeopardizes its 
business interests, because the subscriber reaches the decision 
that it does not intend to force the demand for settlement. 

The population of Holland is about 11,000, and we have at 
present about 1,000 telephones in service. In the month of 
January, 1910, the responses to the first notice were very fair. 
It has to be taken into consideration that during this month 
the subscriber has his taxes to pay, many places of business 
are taking their inventories, and local trade is not very brisk. 
These conditions must be considered by the manager before 
second and third notices are sent the subscriber. 

In April, the second quarter, business has resumed and the 
In July the 


influx of transients and the increase in business On account of 


collections can be crowded more than in January. 


the resort season enables us to force. the collections to a 
In October, business is at its full height; 
by good, quick work the collections can be rounded up before 


still greater degree. 


the effect of the usual fall slump in business has manifested 
itself. 

One can readily understand that any change in the method 
of collections, service or publication of directory is usually 
opposed by a certain per cent of the company’s patrons, and 
in planning to introduce this system considerable education of 
the patrons is necessary in order that no reaction on the part 
of the subscribers will occur. 

This system enables the manager to keep in constant touch. 
with the collections and to soon weed out the delinquents. We 
have passed through the first quarter of the new system, and 
We have been 


the results have been indeed very gratifying. 


Citizens Telephone Company 
NOTICE ; 


THIRD REQUEST 


Telephone IN 0 pie tisrgs =e a 


Having received no remittance for statement sent you 


Ci SEE Rt PAS PEMD Ae pe PERE Re 19.......and as you have not replied to the 


Second Request it will be necessary to discontinue your service 


. unless remittance is made on or 


before this date. 
GITIZENS TELEPHONE COMPANY 
W. H. ORR, Mar. 


Fig. 3—The Final Notice. 


This is Relied Upon and Usually Does 
Bring in the Money from All but the Very Worst Cases. 


able to accomplish this due to the fact that competition is 
not very keen, and on that account can often bring pressure to 
bear where strong competition might prevent such a course. 

We have not lost any business through the introduction of 
this collection scheme, but have reduced the expense, and the 
subscribers are better satisfied, as it has now become a custom 
and only a question of keeping the subscribers educated, and 
using diplomacy. 


British Telephone Notes 


Inauguration of the New Telepost System with Side Remarks Upon the Extraordinary Periodical Somnolence 
of the British Post Office—Long-Distance Telephony in Europe—General Election Telephone Business— 
Its Latest Dividends—New Telephone Construction Company in England—General Meeting of 
the National Telephone Company—George Franklin on the Half-Year’s Figures— 
Diminution of Complaints—Probable Position of Shareholders at the 
End of the Next Year—New Glasgow Developments. 


By Abercrombie 


The London “Times” is typically ponderous upon the 
inauguration of the system of sending Sunday messages by 
telephone through the Post Office which I explained in my 
last letter. It agrees with everyone else in remarking that 
upon the face of it it is exceedingly strange and anomalous 
that the greatest aggregation of human beings in the 
civilized world should be content to forego for twenty- 
four hours in every week the postal facilities which are 
enjoyed by their fellow countrymen in nearly every other part 
of the Kingdom. It is almost as great an anomaly that in 
nearly every other part of the Kingdom the telegraph system 
should go to sleep for twelve hours out of every twenty-four 
and for a still longer period between Saturday evening and 
Monday morning with only a few fitful and uncertain in- 
tervals of wakefulness. . 

The telephone system has redressed this latter anomaly 
to some extent, for except in some few cases under the 
control of the General Post Office it never goes to sleep 
at all. In this respect perhaps the telephone system has of 
late years served to some extent to mask the diurnal and 
hebdomadal somnolence of the telegraph system. From the 
first it has afforded to subscribers facilities at night:and 
on Sundays which the Post Office has never seen its way 
to provide; and the fact that it has done so on terms not 
too onerous to its subscribers nor too unprofitable to its 
promotors would seem to show that the obstacles to a fur- 
ther extension of postal and telegraphic facilities cannot 
‘be exclusively financial. 

Probably, if the telephone system had been inaugurated 
by the Post Office and not by private enterprise, its pro- 
cedure would have been assimilated to that of the tele- 
graph system, and it would have gone to sleep for twelve 
hours out of the twenty-four and for the greater part of 
Sunday. As it is, however, the greater wakefulness of the 
telephone system has now enabled the Postmaster General 
—whose enterprise and openmindedness in this and other 
respects are entitled to public recognition—to provide Lon- 
don at last with some faint and tentative semblance of a 
Sunday postal delivery. 

On the first Sunday the system was in operation forty- 
two messages came through, all properly marked and paid 
for—not an excessive number if the innovation is to supply 
a long-felt want. The “Times” even as I have said, gives 
the system a weighty welcome, but concludes as follows: 
“We need not attempt to strangle in its cradle this engag- 
ing little bantling of the Post Office. We wish it well, 
although we cannot pretend to think that it has so far 
shown any very promising signs of precocity or even of 
vitality.” 

Telephone engineers all over the world are endeavoring 
to solve the problem of long-distance work, and it may be 
possible soon to speak from London to Madrid, via Paris. 
The French Postal Administration has forwarded to Madrid 
for signature a preliminary agreement on the question of a 
Paris-Madrid telephone line. When the agreement is 
signed the placing of the telephone wires will be com- 
menced. The line from London to Madrid via Paris would 
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be about 1,100 miles long. The British Post Office regard 
700 miles as the limit for ordinary working, but in some 
recent tests telephone conversations were held between 
Liverpool and Marseilles, a distance of just over one thou- 
sand miles. 

The twenty miles of submarine telephone cable between 
Sangatte and St. Margaret’s Bay on the London-Paris line 
is as great a drawback as two or three hundred miles of 
overhead line, and it is this that demands caution in talking 
of speaking from London to great distances abroad. 


The telewriter has emerged from the realms of imagina- 
tion into the world of practical things. An automatic hand 
holding an electric pen and gliding with a strange méchan- 
ical noise over a pad of paper to record the thoughts or 
wishes of some friend or business connection may soon be 
seen in many homes and business houses. It is, indeed, 
already in use in many parts of London, but one can only 
write by. electricity from one part of some establishment 
to another part of the same building. 

Now, however, exchanges are being installed, similar to 
telephone exchanges, so that everyone who has a telephone 
can have this remarkable recorder added. The electric 
writer is called the telewriter, and a twenty-one years’ lease 
has been granted by the Postmaster-General, enabling tele- 
writer exchanges to be formed, by means of which anyone 
possessing a telewriter will be able to ring up another per- 
son who has one. > 

Suppose the person you ring up is out, this will not deter 
you from communicating with him. You write a message 
with your electric pen, and simultaneously the same writing 
appears on the pad at the other subscriber’s instrument. 
When asking a broker to buy shares at a certain price, the 
advantage of being able to give him the figures in writing, 
on paper, is obvious. 

The first exchange has been erected at 20, Bucklersbury, 
E. C., and it is now in operation. A little later it is pro- 
posed to start other exchanges in the West End and other 
parts of London, and then in many of the provinces. 

® Political Telephony. 

The General Election which is just concluded meant not 
only heavier business for the postal and telegraphic serv- 
ices but also a greatly enhanced use of telephones here. 
The National Telephone Company states that whilst it is 
impossible to ascertain with accuracy the number of extra 
calls induced by election requirements they were certainly 
15,000 per day above the average. One hundred and thirty- 
seven telephones were brought into use expressly for the 
election, the distance of the various points thus connected 
by telephone being over 190 miles as the crow flies. The 
Post Office had anticipated the extra demand for long dis- 
tance or “trunk” calls, and gave orders some time ago to 
the engineers to press forward and complete trunk lines 
under construction so that they might be ready by the mid- 
dle of January, Accordingly a large number of long-dis- 
tance circuits were finished and were available for the addi- 
tional election work. Many extra telephones were also in- 
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stalled by the Post Office for the purposes of the election. 

The Post Office staff of operators usually leaves off work 
at eight, but on January 15, the girls were kept on till 
eleven and in many cases till nearly twelve o’clock at night. 
Special arrangements were made for their safe return to 
their homes. 


In every individual case it was ascertained 


Mr. Black, who Conducted a Political Campaign While Suffering 
: from Appendicitis in a British Hospital. 


that the girls were able to return by a goods train or tram- 
way service. Where no such service was available they 
were sent home in cabs. The Post Office has some 60,000 
telephone subscribers in London alone, apart from the sub- 
scribers to the National Telephone Company, and as many 
of these were using the telephone all through the later hours 
of January 15 it will easily be understood that the work was 
very heavy. The National Telephone Company increased 
its ordinary night staff by over two hundred. 

National Telephone Earnings. 

Although no alteration is made in the dividend on the 
deferred stock of the National Telephone Company for the 
second half of 1909, the latest figures indicate a further ex- 
pansion in the profits earned. The distribution on the de- 
ferred stock is at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, or the 
same as for the preceding five half-years, but on the present 
occasion $850,000 is placed to reserve, as against $775,000 
a year ago. With the $750,000 carried to reserve at the end 
of June, the sum appropriated for that fund out of the 
profits for 1909 is thus $1,600,000 as compared with $1,475,000 
for the previous year. The amount carried forward is 
$55,000 as against $51,500. 


A new telephone company has matured in the shape of 
the Peel-Conner Telephone Works, Limited, which has just 
been formed with a capital of $620,000, to adopt certain 
agreements with existing concerns, notably with the Gen- 
eral Electric Company and M. S. Conner. It will take over 
the business of manufacturers of and dealers in electric 
machinery and appliances and especially telephones, tele- 
phonic apparatus, wires, cables,-etc., formerly carried on by 
the General Electric Company at Peel Works, Manchester. 
It will also undertake the construction or leasing of tele- 
‘phone installations and apparatus and other electrical sys- 
tems in any part of the world. 


The Faroe or Sheep Islands, a far away dependency of 
Denmark with an area of 515 square miles and a popula- 
tion of 13,000, is having some trouble with its new  tele- 
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phone system. Its completion has been hindered by the 
fact that the cables between the different islands have suf- 
fered considerably from corrosive effects. These were espe- 
cially harmful in the case of cables at the bottom of the 
sea in the vicinity of coal deposits. The attempt has there- 
fore been made to place the islands in telephonic connection 
with each other by means of lines between elevated points. 
A span of 1% miles on the Faroe Islands would indeed be 
a novelty, but they are going to try it. One difficulty is to 
keep the wires so high that they will not interfere with 
shipping. 
National Shareholders’ Meeting. 

The National Telephone Company, Ltd., held its forty- 
fifth half-yearly general meeting of shareholders on Feb- 
ruary 24, at Hamilton House, London. George Franklin, 
the president of the company was in the chair. In pro- 
posing the adoption of the reports and accounts, he said 
that the accounts continued to show steady progress, in- 
creasing revenue and larger balances for disposal. The in- 
come accrued in respect of the business of the half-year, 
had increased from $7,492,155 to $7,999,950, an increase of 
$507,795. Post Office royalty was $769,335, as compared 
with $721,130, and made a grand total of royalty paid to the 
Postmaster-General, for which no services whatever have 
been rendered to the company, of something like $16,000,000 
from the commencement. 


The working expenses had increased from $4,292,830 to 
$4,613,465, leaving a net result of $2,617,200, as compared 
with $2,478,190, an increase of $139,005, which had been dis- 
posed of by the increased Debenture and other interest, the 
increased allocation to the reserve fund of $850,000 (for the 
corresponding half-year it was $775,000), and the increase 
in the balance carried forward. Rents of premises, taxes 
and insurance were $612,830, as compared with $555,245, for 
the corresponding half-year; administration and manage- 
ment were $1,883,090, as compared with $1,827,935; mainte- 
nance and renewals of lines and instruments and  deprecia- 
tion allowances were $1,693,030( as compared with $1,610,- 
375; and rent and maintenance of Post Office wires were 
$256,265, as compared with $155,590; while increases in 
income-tax and Parliamentary expenses made up the rest 
of the increase for the half-year of $320,635 in the expenses. 

For the whole year 1909 there was an increased income 
of $990,630—from $14,755,000 to $15,745,630. There were 
increases of $96,130 in Post Office royalties, $629,780 in 
working expenses, and $264,720 in the net result. During 
the six months there had been expended on construction of 
exchange and private stations $1,276,805, as compared with 
$1,805,395. The diminution was entirely due to the re- 
striction placed upon capital expenditure owing to the 
approaching termination of the license. 

There had been expended in all on the purchase of under- 
takings and the construction of the system $74,863,965, 
equal to $148.64 per station. The system which has been 
constructed by the Postmaster-General in London and the 
provinces ‘had cost, he believed, something like $263 or 
$270 per station. If to the capital expenditure were added 
the land and buildings, $4,250,985, they had a total of 
$79,114,950 expended upon the business, of which there had 
been expended during the past six years sums approximat- 
ing to $30,000,000, showing that they had met the require- 
ments of the public. There had been raised in shares and 
stocks, including debenture stock, $57,417,965, leaving an 
excess of expenditure over capital raised of $21,696,985. 

He was sometimes asked how this balance had been pro- 
vided. The subscriptions received in advance they were not 
entitled to take into revenue account for the period for 
which they were paid in advance. Those subscriptions 
amounted to $5,981,590, and the reserve fund account stood 
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at $16,454,540, which more than covered the balance on 
the other side. The stock of materials was $1,574,345, as 
compared with $1,763,525, a reduction which they hoped 
would be carried still further. During the half-year 
13,896 additional exchange and private stations had been 
erected of which 13,443 had been taken upon the meas- 
ured rate, or system of payment according to use, mak- 
ing a total number of 503,643 stations. It might be well 
to refer again to the question of Post Office competition 
in London, which had been going on for some six or 
seven years. 


The number of the company’s exchange stations at 31st 
of December, 1909, was 112,205, as compared with 103,287 
at the corresponding date in 1908, an increase of 8,918 
stations, whilst the Postmaster-General’s system had 60,- 
091 stations, as against 52,422, an increase of 7,669, so that 
the company had increased its lead on the Post Office 
system by 1,249. The unexecuted orders on the 31st of 
December were 5,435, representing $181,145 per annum, 
as compared with 5,220, representing $171,670 at the end 
of 1908. These satisfactory results had not been achieved 
at the sacrifice of efficiency. The expenditure upon main- 
tenance and renewal of lines and instruments had been 
increased by $82,655 for the half-year, whilst for the com- 
plete year the charge under this head had increased by 
$125,100. The company had the strongest evidence that, 
alike in London and the provinces, there had been a 
marked improvement in the readiness and rapidity of com- 
munication, and this was borne out by the fact that in 
London during the past four years there had been a 
diminution in the complaints made to the company of 
something like 40 per cent in number. There was no 
doubt whatever, he thought, that the company was making 
the best of its opportunities, having regard to the many 
difficulties with which it had been confronted. 


At the last half-yearly meeting he referred to a state- 
ment made by the late Postmaster-General to the effect 
that an earlier purchase of the company’s property, assets 
and plant than that provided by the purchase agreement of 
1905 was, from the public point of view, advisable. Fol- 
lowing upon that statement, certain discussions had taken 
place, having for their object the determination of the 
value of the company’s plant. ‘Those discussions had not 
had any result. He did not believe that in the company’s 
interest it would have been possible to proceed upon the 
lines which were suggested with regard to this question 
of earlier purchase. Then came the question that, in the 
event of no arrangement being arrived at, the value of the 
company’s assets at the end of the license was, in case of 
difference, to be determined by arbitration. 


In this contingency it was necessary to provide a de- 
tailed inventory of the company’s plant, upon which to 
found its claim. The preparation ofthis inventory and 
claim—covering the plant and assets connected with some 
1,600 exchanges, carrying and serving something like half 
a million stations, spread all over the entire United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, was a gigantic task, and 
the board and staff had for some time past been engaged 
in the preparations necessary for this important work, 
with the object of enabling the company to be in a posi- 
tion to prefer its claim at as early a date as possible after 
the termination of its license—a course which the inter- 
ests alike of the shareholders and the public appeared to 
demand. The arbitration authority agreed to and ar- 
ranged in the purchase agreement was the railway and 
canal commission, and by an act of Parliament, which re- 
ceived the Royal Assent on the 20th of October last, that 
body had been clothed with power to undertake the work 
which this agreement committed to them. 

With regard to that, as well as with regard to the policy 
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of the company altogether, they would devote themselves 
unstintingly, both in thought and labor, and spare no ef- 
fort to take care that the company’s claim—if that claim 
had to be made before the arbitration tribunal—was :prop- 
erly made, and at all events that the interests of the share- 
holders of the National Telephone Company should not 
be neglected. \ 

In reply to the question by Mr. H. F. Makins as to the 
probable position of shareholders in the event of the 
whole valuation not being settled on the 31st of December, 
1911, the president said the question was a difficult one to 
answer. Shareholders must take probabilities into consid- 
eration. The agreement provided that in case no settle- 
ment was come to by that date the company would be re- 
garded as carrying on the business purely for the benefit 
of the Postmaster-General, and obviously arrangements 
would have to be made accordingly. In reply to a further 
question, the president said that the agreement provided 
that from 31st of December, 1911, the Postmaster-General 
was to pay interest at the rate of 3 per cent per annum on 
the purchase money, after it had been ascertained. It was 
quite clear that it would be ultra vires to pay a dividend 
after 1911. 

Mr. H. D. Hall suggested that, as the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral might not have fourteen or fifteen millions in hand at 
the moment to distribute to shareholders, he might con- 
sider the advisability of giving them paper in lieu of 
cash. At any rate, after listening to the very lucid address 
of the chairman, shareholders, he thought, might safely leave 
the matter in the hands of the directors. The report and 
balance-sheet were exceedingly satisfactory. 

The president said that in referring to paper being given 
in lieu of cash, Mr. Hall had touched a matter that was al- 
ready provided for by the agreement. 

The report and accounts were adopted and the dividends 
declared. 

An official statement, issued on February 24, regarding 
telephonic facilities in Glasgow, described the existence, side 
by side, of the Glasgow Corporation, and National Tele- 
phone systems as inconvenient to the public. The Post- 
master-General, having purchased the Corporation system 
and having arranged to purchase the National Telephone 
Company’s system at the end of 1911, has taken steps, with 
the assistance of the National Telephone Company, toward 
the unification of the two systems. A new Post Office ex- 
change, equipped for 10,000 lines, is to be opened in Cen- 
tral Glasgow, and also a new second Post Office exchange. 
The National Telephone Company is also to construct @ 
new exchange. 


Columbus Company Declares Usual Dividends. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the Columbus. 
Citizens Telephone Company, of Columbus, Ohio, the regular 
dividend of 1% per cent paid quarterly on the preferred 
stock of the corporation was declared. The regular quar- 
terly dividend of 1% per cent on the stock of the Franklin 
County Telephone Company, a subsidiary corporation, was 
also declared. 


Kentucky Lines Damaged by Fire. 

Fires have done damage to telephone wires recently. Mor- 
ganfield, Ky., had one of the werst conflagrations of its history 
March 25, when a dozen business houses were burned with a 
loss of $200,000. Telephone wires were broken and this pre- 
vented communication being established with other towns for. 
some time. A large telephone cable, just put up, was ruined 
during the fire. At Bedford, Ind., 250 feet of cable was burned 
in a fire March 25, 125 telephones being put out of commission 
for the time being. The telephones belonged to both the Home 
and Cumberland companies. 


New England Telephone Rates Too High 


The Massachusetts Highway Commission has received from 
Messrs. D. C. and Wm. B. Jackson a report recommending 
a considerable readjustment of rates for the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Company. This report is based upon 
the findings of an appraisal conducted last year, and a sub- 
sequent elaborate study of traffic and rates. 

These exverts estimate that the immediate result of the 
change they recommend would entail an annual lowering of 
the telephone company’s receipts by $300,000 to $400,000, this 
figured on the basis of the company’s receipts from its present 
service. They claim their recommendations furnish a more 
equitable division of the cost of service to subscribers. The 
changes would require two years to accomplish and the ex- 
pense would be more than $1,000,000. ' 

One of the most important. suggestions is for a 5-cent toll 
to any exchange outside a subscriber’s district, but. within a 
seven and one-half mile radius, air line measurement, of the 
exchange in which the call originates; calls in or out of the 
metropolitan district being measured from the center of 
gravity, which is approximately the Boston postoffice. 

The present rate is 5 cents for five miles on calls to and 
from the metropolitan district, as provided in a former recom- 
mendation of the Highway Commission, and 10 cents “across 
country” in the suburban district from pay stations, even if the 
pay stations are in adjoining exchanges. 

Other essential features of the report, summarized, are as 
follows: 

The subdivision of the existing territory known as_ the 
Boston and suburban district into districts or zones deter- 
mined by the manifest needs of the great body of average 
-users of the telephone, rather than by the special desires of a 
few large users or the extraordinary requirements of others. 

That subscribers in the present metropolitan area no longer 


be compelled to pay for suburban service unless they have — 


actual use therefor, and then only in proportion to such use. 

That each suburban district shall comprise a particular ex- 
change and all its adioining exchanges; from one point to 
another within each district there shall be no toll charge to 
flat rate subscribers and no initial charge greater than 5 cents 
for a call from any measured service or pay station telephone. 

An improvement in service by providing that there shall 
be not more than two subscribers on any party line, excepting 
a prepayment line, and that all party lines be equipped for 
“divided ringing.” 

A reduction in the unlimited extension set rates in the met- 
ropolitan district from $18 to $12 a year, and in the suburban 
districts from $15 and $12 to $9 a year. The measured service 
extension rates of $6 and $5 a year remain unchanged. 

A recommendation that the excess deposits made by coin 


box subscribers during one month be credited against a de-— 


ficiency of any succeeding month, the account to be balanced 
by the year rather than by the month, and no charge to be 
required in excess of the yearly guarantee unless the number 
of calls actually made exceeds this guarantee. 

The purpose throughout has been to equalize and adjust the 
rates, reducing them wherever it was possible, and bringing 
them an equitable and uniform basis, so that every class 
.of user, whatever his business might be, whatever his station 
of life, should be able to obtain a telephone at the smallest 
possible rate which would be a fair return upon the capital 
invested. The rates proposed are, in almost every class of 
service, a considerable reduction over the present rates. 

The suburban districts are arranged in grades, according to 
the number of telephones in each district, those having less 


them to an equitable and uniform basis, so that every class 
having 2,500 to 5,000 subscribers, as F districts; those having 
5,000 to 10,000 subscribers! as G districts; and those having 
10,000 to 25,000 subscribers as H districts. Each district is 
composed of any exchange and its contiguous exchanges. 

The report indi¢ates the value of a comprehensive service 
that shall include the thinly-populated as well as the highly- 
developed areas, and suggests the possibility of extending this 
district plan beyond the Boston district. In this connection it 
discusses the telephone relationship of the Boston district and 
the rest of the state, which, it says, is distinctly unitary. For 
these reasons the report says that the Boston and suburban 
district should properly carry a larger proportion of the in, 
terest required to give returns upon the company’s investment 
than is carried by the rural areas. 

An enlargement of the toll radius to seven and one-half . 
miles from Boston, the report shows, will include within the 
5-cent rate exchanges which comprise one-third of the entire 
suburban territory, four-fifths of the total number of sub- 
urban subscribers, and originate or receive 88 per cent of- the 
total number of toll messages to or from metropolitan Boston. 
Sixteen of these exchanges are within a five-mile radius of 
Boston, and for two years, under the tentative recommenda- 
tion of the commission, have enjoyed this 5-cent rate to and 
from metropolitan Boston. Seven more are included by the 
enlargement of the radius to seven and one-half miles, as 
suggested by the report, while all suburban exchanges are ben- 
efited by the application of the seven and one-half mile toll 
radius in all directions as well as to Boston. 

Professor Jackson’s report contains an elaborate analysis of 
the charges paid by various classes of subscribers. Of the sub- 
scribers to the $162 metropolitan service, he finds that 53 per 
cent. pay a rate higher than 2 cents per message, ten per cent 
pay over 6% cents per message, while approximately 100 tele- 
phones, representing about 3 per cent of the whole, get service 
at a message cost to them of less than three-quarters of a 
cent—a price that, he says, is too low to pay the wages and 
associated expenses of the operators employed to make such 
connections, regardless of the construction,. maintenance and 
other charges that should be included. 

A somewhat similar divergence in charges is found in othen 
classes of rates, the inference being that some pay too high a 
price for service, while others get it at too low a charge. The 
average cost per message to the subscriber, exclusive of mes- 
sages originated by private branch exchanges, which are all 
on a measured service basis, he finds to be about 3% cents. 

Analyzing the number of calls made, he finds the yearly 
total of 130,000,000 originated within this Boston and suburban 
district. Fifteen per cent of these come from private branch 
exchanges, 23 per cent from unlimited metropolitan service 
telephones, and 62 per cent from all other classes. In this 
connection he points out that the metropolitan unlimited tele- 
phones, although representing but 5 6/10 per cent of the total 
number of telephones, originate nearly one-fourth of the total 
number of calls. 

His analysis proceeds to show that the redistricting of the 
territory under the proposed new rate schedule would work 
no injustice to subscribers or to the company. The over-user 
in any class who has been getting his telephone service at less 
than a reasonable price will individually find that his telephone 
service must be curtailed by some means, as by more careful 
supervision of his employees, or he will have to pay more for 
his service. This is only equitable, the report says, because 
a readjustment which causes the over-user to pay his legiitmate 
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share of the cost of service makes it possible to offer an im- 
proved rate to the smaller user who must have telephone 
service, and who is now paying excessively for what he gets. 

The report particularly points out that the margin between 
the existing and the proposed rate in every class of service is 
sufficient to pay for substantially all the messages of the inter- 
zone type now being carried on and still leave a substantial 
balance of saving to the average subscriber. 


An Interesting Letter from a Subscriber in Hawaii. 


A letter recently received by TELEPHONY from Mr. Jos. 
Pritchard, owner of the Hamakua & South Kohala Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company of Honokaa, Hawaii, gives a 
most interesting description of the construction of the com- 
pany’s lines. Construction men in the United States can 
hardly realize what difficulties have to be surmounted in 
the building of such lines, as similar conditions are seldom 
met in this country. 

The lines of this company run a distance of 65 miles 

- across a most desolate country to connect with the Kona 
Kau Telephone Company. Construction or this line was 
extremely difficult owing to two lava flows of recent origin 
in this stretch of territory. The line was built jointly by 
Mr. Pritchard and Mr. L. S. Aungst, manager of the Kona 
Kau company, construction beginning from each end. The 
line from the Kona Kau end was the most difficult to build 
because the poles had to be “packed” by donkeys for miles, 
and some of the poles were worn off as much as two feet 
from trailing over the lava, where it was impossible to 
“pack” them, Although at the present time there is a fairly 
good ten foot road over this route, at the time the line was 
built, 1t was most difficult to convey material to the points 
of construction. Oftentimes it was necessary to “pack” 
water for twenty miles, and then the supply was so scarce 
that the donkeys were glad to drink the water which had 
been used for washing the hands and faces of the men. 

Unlike other places, great care has to be taken in all the 
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construction and with the equipment used in the Hawaiian 
Islands owing to peculiar atmospheric conditions, The com- 
pany just recently ordered a new 100-drop magneto switch- 
board which is to be designed specially to stand up under 
the severe climatic conditions. 
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Of the four telephone systems being operated on the 
Island the Hamakua: & South Kohala was the first to in- 
stall the modern improved type of Independent telephones, 
as they now use the all steel telephone, and find them gen- 
erally satisfactory. Connections are made with each other 


Mr. 


Jos. Pritchard. 


by the other operating systems through the exchanges of 
this company, two in number, one in Honokaa and the other 
in Waimea. 

The duties of Mr. Pritchard in the management of this 
company are varied and a large territory is covered to get 
the subscribers which are connected to the exchanges. The 
varied nationalities of subscribers are indicated by the re- 
production of a section of the directory. 


Threw Telephone at Masked Bandits. 

Masked bandits, who attempted to hold up the Southern 
Railway agent at Centralia, Illinois, on the night of February 
24, were foiled by the nerve of the agent and the intelligent 
help of Miss Ella Jansen, night operator of the Central Union 
exchange in Centralia. 

When a pistol was pushed in the face of the night agent and 
he was commanded to turn over the keys to the cash box, he 
picked up a desk telephone and threw it at the man with the 
gun. When he threw the telephone the receiver fell off the 
hook, signaling the exchange. Miss Jansen answered the signal 
and plainly heard the noise in the ticket office and the cry of 


the night agent for help. She knew that something was wrong 


and immediately notified the police station and the night man 
in the express office, adjoining the depot. The police reached 
the scene of the robbery in time to capture two men who 
were identified as the bandits. Miss Jansen and Manager 
Royce received congratulations from the Southern Railway 
Company officials and Miss Jansen was given credit for the 
capture of the robbers—Central Union News. 


Rural Subscriber Killed While Handling Wires. 
John Williams, a merchant at Greensburg, Ky., was struch 
by lightning March 21, while disconnecting a telephone. He 
was unconscious for some time. The result should be a lesson 
to many rural subscribers who persist in “fooling” with the 
working parts of their telephones when the atmosphere is 
charged with electricity. 


What the Law Decides 


By A. H. McMillan 


Organizing a Toll Line Company. 


We are. figuring on a toll line company for a distance of about 
100 or 150 miles connecting directly five or six companies. These 
companies are already connected by one pair of wires (iron), which 
is of course practically useless for the whole distance or hardly 
half of it. What we had in mind was to organize a long distance 
company, let it have a right-of-way on our poles and put up cop- 
per circuits enough to accommodate the business. I think a com- 
pany capitalized at $25,000 would do it easily. What has a com- 
pany organized upon these lines in assets to interest capital and 
issue stock on? We can figure somewhere near how much busi- 
ness would be done from what we are doing now over one pair 
of wires. ; 

What arrangements are made with the local companies in regard 
to toll boards and toll operator? What is the usual percentage 
paid for originating messages and for switched messages? What 
is the usual rate for hitches on local companies’ poles? Should like 
copies of contracts between companies in regard to using poles. 
Perhaps you can tell us how to figure out whether lines would be 
profitable or not. The companies that would be directly connected 
in number of their own subscribers is about as follows: 


A company organized upon the lines you suggest above 
would have valuable assets to interest capital and issue stock 
upon them. The best asset would be its contracts for toll 
line business, which it could enter into with the five or six 
companies. You do not make plain whether the new corpora- 
tion is to put up the copper circuits or not. If so, such cir- 
cuits would be a valuable asset. You could: make such ar- 
rangements with local companies in regard to toll boards and 
toll operator as you wish. Sometimes the local companies 
agree to furnish the toll board and toll operators in consid- 
eration of the contract with the toll line company. In other 
cases, the toll line company itself furnishes the toll board and 
toll operator. ; 

Common percentages paid for originating messages and 
switched messages among Independents are as follows: The 
local company is paid 25 per cent of all tolls received by the 
toll line company for originating messages, with the provision 
that the commission on any one message shall not exceed 37% 
cents; the switching local company is also paid such a share 
of 65 per cent of all tolls received by the toll line company 
for switched messages, as the mileage haul of such messages 
on the lines of the local company bears to the entire mileage 
haul of such messages, figured air line distance between 
junction points and points of origination and destination. 
The local company is also paid all messenger fees earned by 
it on toil line business. For hitches on local companies’ poles 
from 5 to 25 cents per contact is paid, according to local 
conditions. 

We cannot tell you how to figure out whether the lines 
would be profitable or not without knowing more of the sit- 
uation. We presume that you will be able to figure it by use 
of the above figures, taking into consideration the amount of 
business which you know will be handled. 

Sample toll line contracts will be found in the appendix 
“McMillan on Telephone Law.” 


Looks Like Thirty Cents. 

“Comedy of errors” is the way Judge Russell of the Georgia 

Court of Appeals characterizes a case involving a squabble 
between the Southern Bell telephone company and one of its 
patrons. 
_W. M. Jenkins, an Atlanta traveling salesman, was in ar- 
rears to the telephone company, and after receiving several 
calls from the collector, he was served with notice that if 
he did not pay his telephone would be taken out. 

Whereupon he went to the office of the company and paid 
his bill, receiving his receipt therefor. His reason for delay 
was his frequent absence from the city in the performance of 
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his work as a traveling salesman, which made it impossible 
to meet the bills every time promptly. 

On the very day that Jenkins settled his bill, the collector, 
who had not been notified of payment, called again and 
asked for the arrears. Jenkins was at the time entertaining 
his friends at a supper party. So enraged was he to be 
dunned again after he had paid up that he peremptorily or- 
dered the collector to have the telephone taken out of the 
house by the 30th of the month. He would not sign an order 
to that effect, however. 

But the collector took him at his word and left .a memo- 
randum at the company’s office to the effect that the Jenkins 
telephone be taken out. It happened that when the telephone 
representative called to cut out the telephone the owner of 
the house was absent from home. His rage was greater than 
ever next morning, when he woke up to find his telephone 
gone. 

Determined that he would have satisfaction for the “out- 
rage” he straightway hiked him to a lawyer and brought suit 
against the company for $1,999. But the jury was unrespon- 
sive, could not see that Mr. Jenkins had been so badly treated 
as he imagined, and so returned a‘ verdict in his favor for 
the paltry sum of thirty cents. 

More determined upon vengeance than ever, the plaintiff 
took the case to the higher court, alleging as error that the 
trial judge had refused to admit evidence showing that the 
telephone company had threatened him or had. displayed ani- 
mus against him. It was shown on the trial that the collector 
had shown the utmost courtesy and had never lost his temper. 
He had only taken the plaintiff at his word and followed 
instructions, : 

The court of appeals decided that the plaintff was not 
entitled to punitive damages, and the judgment of the lower 
court stands affirmed. 

The: moral of the case to telephone. patrons seems to be 
that, if you want to keep a telephone in your house, be care- 
ful how you lose your temper with the long-suffering col- 
lector and don’t tell him to do anything unless you really 
mean it; to the telephone company, the moral is “stand pat’’. 
Jenkins vs. So. Bell Tel. Co., So. Rept. 
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Inspection of Poles Below Ground. 

It is not the duty of a telerhone company to inspect its 
poles below ground and inform its linemen which are safe 
and which are unsafe to climb. Where an experienced line- 
man, who worked for a company having rules requiring 
its linemen to inspect poles themselves before climbing 
them, knew that there had been no inspection of a pole 
on which he had a right to rely, he assumed the risk of 
injury from falling when he climbed it. 

The case setting forth these propositions was one in 
which a lineman in the employ of the Central Union Tele- 
phone Company was asked by the foreman to go to a 
farm near Peoria, Ill., and take the wires down from the 
poles, as they were going to be moved to another place. 
Before climbing the pole in question, the lineman shook 
it, looked at it, but discovered nothing wrong with it. He 
then climbed to the top, untied the wires and walked 
around to the other side of the pole to the guy-wire and 
was about to cut that wire when the pole snapped, fell to 
the ground and injured him. The judgment for the line- 
man was reversed by the Supreme Court of Illinois. De- 
Frates vs. Central Union Tel. Co., 60 N.-E., 719. 


~ Queries from the Field 


Common Return System Sure to Have Trouble from Elec- 
tric Light Induction. 


We are having some trouble from induction from electric 
light wires, causing noisy lines on some common return lines. 
The light company uses three phase, 60 cycle A. C. It has all 
the are lights for street service on one phase and uses a fourth 
wire to throw on arc lights from the power house. In the 
evening when the are lights are on the induction is not par- 
ticularly bad, but as soon as the are lights are switched out 
the induction becomes so bad that we can hardly use some 
lines. 

Is this our fault by reason of imperfect insulation of these 
lines, or could the light cempany remedy this by transpositions 
of its wire? 

Hoping you 
us, Wwe are, 


may give us some information which will help 


As long as you have common return or grounded lines you 


can not hope to have satisfactory service in the vicinity of 


high tension power lincs. 

Make all your lines metallic and see that they are perfectly 
transposed, well insulated, and as far from the power lines as 
possible. 

Don't try te parallel the electric ligiit wires on the same side 
of the street, not even with one pair, for one pair thus exposed 
will carry noise to the rest of your system. 

Be sure that your switchboard circuits are perfectly balanced 
for you will not be able to rid the lines of noise as long as 
you have an unbalanced cord or line circuit. If we can assist 
you by specific recommendations after inspection of your cir- 
cuits and other necessary data we shall be glad to do so. 


Distant Subscriber Has Trouble in Throwing Drop. 


We have a common return line about nine miles long with 
eleven bridging ‘telephones equipped with 1,600 ohm ringers and 
five bar -generators. The line has always worked well both in 
ringing and talking. Ali at once we began to get complaints 
that he couldn’t ring central from the most distant subscriber. 


I have been over the line three times, but could find nothing 
wrong. 

The subscribers seem to have no trouble in ringing one an- 
other, and the first four or five on the line ring ‘‘Central’’ all 
right, but the farther you go out the worse the’ conditions are, 
until the last one can get in at all. If we plug the line through 


to a wall set, he will ring the bell so we can tell the ring, and 
that is about all. 


The line talks all right. 

Four possible causes may be assigned, a weak switchboard 
drop, low insulation of line, bad joints, or weakening of the 
generators. 


It appears that a weak drop is not your trouble, as evi- 


Practical Letters 


Experience with Gordon Batteries. 

The subscriber who wants to know about batteries other 
than gravity cells for transmitters may be interested in our 
experience with the Gordon cells. Two Gordon cells 
furnished current for one transmitter for fifteen months 
without any attention or care of any kind, on a board 
of which I had charge. When renewed they lasted for over 
a year, and gave the best kind of service. I do not know 
how much longer than a year the latest renewal lasted, as I 
changed locations and have not asked my successor about 
the Gordons. 

I would like to have Mr. John Pothner, of Clearwater, 
Kan., tell of his experiences with the various kinds of bat- 
teries he has used for transmitter current supply, and why 
he has again returned to the grayities. 

Where did the other kinds fail and why did they fail? 

Sullivan, Ind. John W. Stone. 


denced by the weak action of the bell, yet it is not a bad idea 
to test by temporarily changing the line from its old drop to 
a good one which has been giving entire satisfaction on your 
heaviest and most exacting line. 

If we knew the grouping of the subscribers and the relative 
distances between them on the line, and the distances from 
central it would be of material assistance. 

A real test of the insulation and joint resistance will require 
the disconnection of every telephone on the line, and measure- 
ment with a voltmeter or bridge. 

The sudden appearance of the trouble makes weakening of 
the generator seem out of the question. A possible cause is 
the failure of a generator to clear itself from the line when 
the crank is at rest. This leaves the generator from line to 
ground as a shunt, not serious enough to put the line entirely 
out of business, but bad enough to make ringing difficult. If 
the faulty generator is near “Central” it will produce exactly 
the effect which you describe. When that subscriber rings 
he gets in O. K., of course. When others who are also near 
“Central” ring they get in fairly well, because of the low 
resistance between them and the drop. Those at. the far end 
of the line can scarcely ring in, because of the line resistance 
and the leak through the faulty telephone. 


Testing Equipment for Locating Opens. 


IT haven’t any slide bridge, yet I want some advice from you as 
to what could be done to make a test on an open line circuit in 
cable or toll work. A test is needed that would be satisfactory on 
cable work and would also locate on toll lines where good wires 
were unavailable; say 10 miles No. 10 copper circuit or 1,000, 2,000 
or 3,000 feet No. 22 B. & S. gauge double wrap paper cable. 

I have never been able to locate an open except by a capacity 
test, and this is unsatisfactory. 


If you wish to use only electrical means for locating an 
open on a telephone line, some form of capacity measurement 
must be employed. If it is an open wire line, you can send 
out a man to call in from point to point till he has located . 
or passed the fault, but I assume that this is not what you 
desire. Why not get a bridge for your work? It will more 
than repay its cost and it is a waste of time to try to get along 
without adequate apparatus for telephone work. A good 
slide wire bridge will enable you to test the location of an 
open if you have one good wire parallel. If there is no good 
wire parallel, it is best to have a man follow the line and test 
in to the office. Read the recent articles by Mr. Billings. 


from the Readers 


How to Utilize Mouthpiece with Worn Threads. 
By Frank L. Whitaker. 
Inspection of subscribers’ stations often shows that on nu- 
merous mouthpieces the threads have become worn so _ badly 
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TRANSMITTER 
HEAD 


ROUND HARD 


WOOD PLUG 


Method of Expanding Worn Threads of a Transmitter Mouthpiece. 


as to prevent the piece from being screwed up tight again. 
Mouthpieces are very cheap nowadays, but it is sometimes de- 
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sirable to have some method by which these defective parts 
can be repaired and used again. The accompanying sketch 
illustrates a practical and excellent method for doing this, which 
will work out nicely in all cases with either composition or 
hard rubber. 

Take the stripped mouthpiece from the transmitter and turn 
or whittle out a hardwood plug, finishing it a trifle larger 
than the bore of the mouthpiece inside the threads. Bevel 
the corners of one end of the plug just enough to allow it 
to enter the bore a short distance, slip a sharp pointed stick 
into one of the holes from the front side of the mouthpiece 
and dip into boiling water far enough to completely cover 
the threads. Allow it to remain until the part submerged is 
pliable enough to bend or give easily. 

Now grasp the mouthpiece by the flaring edge in one hand, 
and with the other force the hardwood plug into the opposite 
end with a twisting motion. This will expand the threads. 
Then allow it to cool, and remove the plug. 

A more accurate way of doing this is by using an abandoned 
transmitter front for holding the worn mouthpiece while it is 
being expanded. This is illustrated in diagram C, and should 
need no further explanation. New mouthpieces having a dif- 
ferent thread may be adjusted by this method to fit almost 
any make of front. 


A Problem for Readers. 

The accompanying sketch shows a theoretical circuit ar- 
rangement of the position pilot and monitor lamps used on a 
five position magneto board. 

There are certain hours during the day when the monitor 
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MONITOR 


Readers are Invited to Explain in Detail Why This Circuit Will 
or Will NOT Accomplish the Desired Result. 


lamps are not required and it is desirable to provide facilities 
for switching them either in or out. 

No doubt you will say, “Cut in a switch to open the bat- 
tery lead to the monitor lamps.’ But will this do the trick? 
Will the monitor lamp become lighted when its associated 
position pilot is lighted, even if the battery is cut off? If 
so, why? 

Now, Mr. Reader, wire up this circuit for five positions 
(ten monitor lamps and ten position pilot lamps), cut in a 
switch at S, and tell us through these columns what condi- 
tions your tests show, their cause, and how you propose to 
overcome them! 

Kansas.’ 


ONG. 


A Substitute for a Ground Rod. 

Having tried many kinds of ground rods, most of which 
have brought me to sorrow sooner or later, I at last devised 
a plan which has proved to be very successful and inexpensive. 

I obtained a 7/16 in. steel pump rod, 7% ft. long, such as 
may be procured at any implement house where pumps are 
sold. I had this threaded for a common rod connection. The 
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the hole. 
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thread ran back far enough for the connection to screw en- 
tirely on, and allow about 34 in. of rod to project through, 
The point was sharpened with an old rasp. Then I cut the 
corners off the coupling, making it round and tapering at each 
end, as shown by the dotted lines. The other. end of the rod 
Proc ue Reena aie Cragin eso c et ne | 
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GROUND WIRE 


METHOD OF PLACING 
WIRE IN SLOT. 


Appliance for Driving Wire Ground. 


was rounded off, and slotted with a file deep enough to hold a 
good sized wire. 

By using the sharp end like a churn drill and pouring a 
little water to puddle the ground, I soon force the rod down 
full length into the earth. 

Withdrawing the rod, I then take a piece of No. 8' or 10 
bare copper wire, make a short bend about eight inches from 
its end, and hook it over the slot in the rod. Holding the rod 
and wire together with one hand, they are started into the 
hole. As they are started the wire is held tight, parallel to 
the rod, and will stay in place until it reaches the bottom of 

Then the rod is removed and kept for future use. 
O. L. Grundy, Bother Man, King City Tel. Ex. Co. 


Arrangement for Carrying Coils Without Injuring 
Windings. 

No doubt many of the readers of Telephony will appreciate a 
contrivance I have made to carry induction coils, ringer coils, 
etc., in a tool bag without injuring the windings. It is easy to 
make and not as unhandy to carry as might be thought at first. 

A piece of 2x4 pine is sawed to the desired length, accord- 
ing to the number of. coils one wishes to carry, and holes are 
bored in it from one side. These run deep enough to hold 
coils, allowing the ends to come flush with the top. By the use 
of an expansion bit the holes can be made the exact size of a 
coil, so as to prevent its rattling about. A strip is then cut to 
fit over the ends of the coils, and fastened with two screws so 
that by loosening one of them the strip will swing around and 
give access to the coils wanted. 

Some of the coils we carry are so short that we bore a hole 


Handy Device for Protecting Coils when Carried with Tools. 


in the end of the block for sleeves. 
cork for a cover. 

By boring a small hole clear through, at the back of the 
larger one, one coil may be pushed out from the rear without 
upsetting or disturbing the others. 

Gowanda, N. Y. 


This hole is fitted with a 


L. W. Shipman. 


News of the Field 


Conventions, Kansas, Topeka, April 26, 27, 28; Indiana and Michigan, South Bend, Ind., May 11, 12; 
‘Florida, Jacksonville, April 7, 8. 


Kansas Independents to Meet at Topeka, April*26, 27, 28. 

Independent telephone conventions Kansas have been 
getting better and better as years go by, owing to the steadily 
increasing .strength of the exchanges throughout the state, 
and the general prosperity which prevails there. 

This year those in charge of the program are planning the 
convention along new lines in many respects, and are going 
to make a special effort to make it worth while for operators 
of the smaller exchanges to be present. The various business 
problems of the small exchange operator, including his rela- 
tions with other companies, with the public, and financial 
matters, will probably be discussed. Another feature of the 
meeting is to be a discussion of practical operating subjects, 
construction, maintenance, etc., in which men in different parts 
of the field will get together, informally, and thresh out their 
difficulties and see which are the best ways of doing things. 
This is to be an absolutely informal meeting, and every tele- 
phone man in the state is urged to come prepared to take part 
in it, by contributing results of his own experiences in some 
particular line which interests him, and asking questions of 
other men in regard to topics connected with his regular 


in 


work, 

This meeting will not only be useful to the owners of prop- 
erties, but will make it worth while to encourage the men in 
charge of different departments to attend, and pick up ideas 
that will mean better service and bigger profits during the 
coming year. 


Florida Telephone Men Meet at Jacksonville, April 7, 8. 

President W. G. Brorein of the Peninsular Telephone Com- 
pany, Tampa, Fla. who is president of the Florida Tele- 
phone Association, has sent out notices to all the members 
to insure that the coming meeting in Jacksonville, on the 7th 
and 8th of April, will be fully up to the expectations and re- 
quirements of the occasion. Following are the papers to be 
presented : 

“The Experience of a Telephone Man With the Legislature,” 
Ed Scott, Arcadia. 

“The Telephone and the Business Man,” 
Sanford, 


George H. Fernald, 


“The Telephone Business as a Source of Amusement,’ Dr, 
Butler, Leesburg. 

Paper, F. C. Toepleman, Hendersonville, N. C. 

“The Telephone Business As an Investment,’ Hon. E. S. 


Crilly, Palatka. 
Address (subject to be selected), Dr. Moore, Tallahassee. 
“The Telephone Business in a Tourist Town,” H. R. Frazee, 
St. Petersburg. 
Address (subject to. be selected), G. A. Lyon, Live Oak. 
“The Telephone Situation in Florida,” C. S. Kenyon, Jack- 
sonville, 
“The Telephone as a Factor in the Development of Florida 


Farming,” W. U. Lathrop. 


Independents Fear Plans of Legislature With Respect to 
Regulation in New York. 

Bell telephone interests of New York state, through the 
New York Telephone Company, are attempting to obtain a 
monopoly of all telephone business in Wayne county, one of 
the most prosperous in the state. The prospect that their 
schemes will succeed is not good at this time, and the ulti- 
mate success is believed to depend, in a very large degree, if 
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not entirely, upon the passage of the bill now in the Legis- 
lature, placing control of all phases of the operations of New 
York state telephone companies, except their financing, in the 
hands of the up-state Public Service Commission, of which 
Frank W. Stevens, of Jamestown, is chairman. He has been 
an attorney for J. P. Morgan interests and is known as being 
very friendly toward the Bell interests. 

From this fact, it is feared by the ipdenendente that if the 
telephone business in New York is placed under the up-state 
Commission decisions would be favorable to the merger and 
dual connection propositions of the Bell. This is important 
to them because, throughout the state outside of New York 
city, Independent telephones exceed in number and earn- 
ings those of the Bell. 

One proposition regarding the Wayne-Monroe Independent 
Company, with its 2,300 subscribers, is based on the plan to 
form a new company taking in that concern, the Wayne 
County Telephone Company (Ind.), and the Bell lines of 
Wayne. Of this proposed new company the Bell would hold 
51 per cent and local interests 49. This deal would require 
unanimous consent of the stockholders of the Wayne-Monroe 
and the Wayne county companies, and it is certain that this 
cannot be obtained. 

By the other plan the Bell hopes to get 51 per cent of the 
Wayne-Monroe stock through its manager, Harry McDon- 
ough, of Newark, who has obtained an option on 51 per cent, 
and who, according to current reports is willing to sell con- 
trol to the Bell. This would carry a dual connection with it 
for long distance business. The deals have been kept very 
quiet, nothing appearing in any papers of the Bell plans and 
doings. . 

TELEPHONY’S correspondent at Rochester sends a final re- 
port by wire, just before going to press, as follows: 

“McDonough admits making negotiations for sale Wayne- 
Monroe, but says he doesn’t know whom the buyers represent. 
He says he is not ready to tell anything, and consummations 
may take a month.” 


Renewed Independent Activity in Kentucky. 

The Kentucky Independent Telephone Association is pre- 
paring, through a recently organized campaign committee, to 
develop the extension of Independent lines throughout the state. 
The committee was appointed at the annual meeting in De- 
cember, but decided not to begin active work until spring, when 
the legislature had adjourned. A meeting is to be held shortly, 


when it is expected that a man will be put in the field. 


President E. N. Coleman of Louisville, announces the ob- 
jects of the committee as follows: “To inaugurate plans for 
interesting every Independent company in the state in the Asso- 
ciation; to build undeveloped territory; to encourage the build- 
ing of connecting links between individual companies; to do 
what can be done legitimately to enhance the value of Inde- 
pendent securities on the market.” 

The members of the committee are as follows: P. S. Pogue, 
Louisville; W. J. Thomas, Shelbyville; D. H. French, La- 
Grange, and M. S. Taylor, Lexington. 


U. S. Telephone Statement. 

The 1909 annual statement of the United States Telephone 
Company, which has just moved its headquarters from Cleve- 
land to Columbus, Ohio, has been made public. The state- 
ment shows quite a falling off in net receipts, presumably 
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due to the rate war which was waged for the greater part 
of 1909 with the Bell. The cost of operation also increased 
materially, The amount charged off for depreciation was 
$39,376 as compared with only $14,331 in 1908. 

The rates which were placed in effect while the control of 
the company was in the hands of R. L. Day & Co., of New 
York, which turned much of the long distance business over 
to the Bell, had the effect of reducing the net revenue. 
Severe storms injured the plants at Fostoria and Findlay 
and the cost to replace them influenced the balance materially. 

The total income for the year 1909 was $622,934 as com- 
pared with $610,577 in 1908. 
statement as given out: 


Following is the comparative 


Year. 1909 1908 
idea ey Bap aveteh ce (etacm Sateen ieee aa ER co aati ainda tir $622,934 $610,577 
HESS COMMISSION. Vi 2 Haine a Ries stele's aha ad aiete pho arden 189,183 165,878 

GTOSSPIGA TRIVEDI ek otaccoatere dese ek nivateny latent a atner te ie $433,081 $444,849 
PSS CS aerate etter a crue eave «ses enelicael ie: wunregs tah ale pang denaahet & 243,471 197,546 

INGE PEAT MINES i PhS ae oe mtbr yuenas a erarane as gle erene $189,610 $247,302 
HIATNUR SS, HiT VCS TMCS ao. hw Goamad ststeterorslera ot eiecepensls 25,048 27,683 

PE GFDL dut TION Ses Maris tinatan hee te. ah oie Posing) din: ao do celina Raia, Soo eae $214,658 $274,985 
A BYOV ans Weoh ape ats SIS) dn BER eat aAte rie autem Meta tee sea Heri an Sty Aare en 107,800 107,800 

SUP PLU Sictreien ctaueedata eaten olls cals cop tone as Wisae iw Wereya o edelGernee ae $106,858 $167,185 
Preferred: (0) GQiViGene vessels eck salen ate avers. 5 5 ele vce, 58,252 51,855 
DISD PECTATIOM mite. 5 eee Mehra ie eae a aS Seve aoe as 6 39,376 14,331 
MGCEOUINTS TEHare eda Ollie cs-tiaescn aelasendie cate kes ae (i a] este ae ene 

PULTE SUD US! tea tastes vole cain shor avelar 3/5 svenas soda nbicions! itis $ 8,570 $100,999 


In the following table of operation by the subsidiary com- 
panies surplus earnings only are given, the changes in gross 
being light as compared with those in surplus: 


Surplus. 1909 1908 
CECON Ap ag OS Fay a stp as eat OE ake penny Pee es ONC aaa uae $ 14,384 $ 9,367 
PP AINEL LEN Via wearsnteaarway cra essth cise oo cto Cau ale are scte Riots citer re baie #50) 2,790 
PROP OGLE ey gsr areha ne he oats oasis Plelig! aa peed oa eae co eEn CTA SO *14,396 3,152 
GATES TORR iers oi sia eos ice wl, atelsis a cane eae ere Shccretelate alee 7,873 6,099 
INGASBTUEONEN eatetevaceisise tw Se anecePaagie eck eS osiaad thee dh Rarebecierets 5,913 2,876 
EAT SAO LM Woseie soa tare ee ae eels ooh ek ales Siero ieee, Rote oh ees 41,923 49,682 
VAD UTA ERS LOWY ie oncsrace haseis Shel G ae at oooh Bie aralilebert col o.o alata enone 21,386 23,792 
PAN OS WUE eke cote cree Os cma Rodney wid Seal ak ds sishe 10,612 9,594 

SING FeAMte Rete ies ie Lapse ae esr eiwar he we Am baCa Waaiacel atte Sa eatery $ 82,660 $107,352 

* Deficit 


The plants at Fostoria and Findlay have been almost en- 
tirely repaired, and earnings are reported to be progressing 
favorably this year. 

Finance publishes a letter from H. B. Taylor, treasurer of 
the company, concerning the statement, as follows: 

“The very small surplus of the United States Telephone 
Company is due to various reasons, which I think should be 
mentioned in publication. 

“To begin with, in the month of February, 1909, we had 
a very destructive sleet storm, that, in round numbers, cost 
the company $40,000. i 

“The small cyclone in the first part of April caused damage 
to the extent of over $5,000. 

“Tn addition to the above, we have charged off. to depre- 
ciation $33,000 more for the year 1909 than in any previous 
year. 

“Litigation fees were exceptionally large, and about $20,000 
more was expended in this manner than has been required 
in previous years. 

“In addition to all of these large deductions should be 
taken into account the rate war that we waged with our 
competitors from the first of June to the end of the year. 

“All, of these are items of extraordinary expense, and are 
not likely to occur another year.”’ 

Rill spa cee 


Substitute Public Utilities Bill in Ohio. 


The substitute public utilities bill, over which there has been 
so much discussion, was introduced in the Ohio house of rep- 
resentatives last week. 

The new Woods’ bill, instead of creating a new commis- 
sion to have the regulation of public utilities other than rail- 
roads, vests that authority in the present Ohio railway com- 
mission. i 


In a general way the railway commission will have power 
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to regulate rates. and business methods of all public utilities 
including telephones, and also to regulate new bond and stock 
issues of public utility corporations. 

It is believed that the bill in its latest form will be reported 
favorably by the committee on railroads and telegraphs and 
that it will become a law in some form embracing the general 
ideas outlined in the proposed. law. 

One of the chief changes in the substitute from the orig- 
inal is the provision that stocks and bonds can be sold for less 
A provision prohibiting this in the Massachusetts 
law has effectually stopped extensions and improvements, for 
it is found that securities can not be sold for par in a number 
of cases. 


than par. 


Oo 


Elson Bill Lobby Investigation. 


The Ohio house of representatives unanimously adopted the 
Elson resolution, offered by Representative Elson, author of 
the Elson bill, providing for a bi-partisan commission to in- 
vestigate the charges of bribery which have been freely made 
since the bill passed by the house of ‘representatives. The 
speaker will appoint a commission of two Republicans and two 
Democrats to make the investigation. 

The senate without opposition adopted the Bowersox reso- 
lution, calling upon Governor Harmon to turn over to the 
legislature all the information relative to lobbying and the pay- 
ment or use of money on legislative matters. In the senate 
the Beatty: resolution to exclude lobbyists from the floor was 
referred to the committee on rules. 

Before the senate committee on railroads and telegraphs, a 
public hearing on the Elson bill was had recently when a long 
argument was made by H. H. Hill of Indianapolis, an officer 
of the Central Union Telephone Company. He favored the 
bill as originally drawn and he did not favor the amendment 
by the house, giving the railway commission power to regulate 
rates. He told the committee he hoped that amendment would 
be stricken out. 

Judge Lewis Brucker of Mansfield appeared against the pas- 
sage of the bill. He complimented Mr. Hill on his frank- 
ness and he said that Hill need not be alarmed at the amend- 
ment, as it meant practically nothing. “The bill, even with 
the amendment, is a monstrosity,” said Judge Brucker. “I 
favor the passage of the Woods’ public utilities bill with 
amendments to take care of the telephone situation in Ohio.” 
He said he was not opposed to the merging of local telephone 
plants but he was strenuously opposed to any law which would 
permit the merging of long distance concerns. 

Judge Brucker was followed by J. H. Ainsworth of Dayton, 
H. P. Folsom of Circleville, H. D. Critchfield, Mt. Vernon, 
and others opposed to the measure. Those wlio appeared in 
favor of the bill were A. M. Wilcox, Paulding; H. A. Miller, 
Bellefontaine; J. C. Royer, Tiffin; Homer Metzger, Clyde; B. 
H. Hendrickson, Medina; C. H. Dale, Troy; G. W. Risser, 
Ottawa; E. S. Kelly, Springfield; T. R. Guthrey, Marion, and 
A. J. Hess, Delaware. 


Where the Bell Company Stands in Pennsylvania. 
The “nerve” of the Bell telephone company received a 
merited rebuike from the Honesdale, Pa., Citizen, in the fol- 
lowing vigorous comment: 


“The Bell Telephone manager at Scranton, very beneevo- 
lently sends us an abstract from their annual report which 
would fill about half a page of our paper, with a request that 
we print it for the edification of our readers, Corporations 
are said to have no souls, but this one has a double quantity 
of unmitigated nerve. Were we to repeat this report over the 
wires of the Bell Company at a pay ‘station they would charge 
us at least five dollars, and yet they request us to print the 
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same report gratuitously. Why not ‘Hello’ it over your wires 
to those who want to hear it?” 

This is live stuff. A correspondent writes: ‘The other 
papers in this vicinity have taken this matter up, making the 
enclosed clipping the text for the “Sound Basting” which the 
Bell Sieh company deserves for such unparalleled as- 
surance.’ 

More power toa them, and may other editors profit by their 
example. The people want competition, and stand by those 
who advocate it. Pass the word along, boys! 


The Value of the Rural Telephone. 

One of the best pictures which has ever been published to 
present graphically the meaning of rural telephone service, is 
that used in the bulletin of the Canadian Independent Tele- 
phone Association, recently printed in the Canadian Municipal 
Journal, As the spokes bind the hub and the rim of the wheel 


THE RAILWAY LE EATON Sie 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 
AGENT 


THE nan WITH THE PHONE (S THE HUB Ao HLS NE(GHBORHOOD 


ND LS. IN TOUCH WITH ALL Ais LOCAL INTERESTS 


together and form a part of the vehicle which is essential for 
its progress, so do the telephone lines bind together the many 
separated elements of the life of a rural community. Thus 


waste of time and friction are eliminated, and advance is pos- 


sible. 


Conference on U. S. Telephone Rates. 

The committee appointed by the Ohio Independent Tele- 
phone Association at its recent annual meeting to confer with 
President Frank A. Davis of the United States Telephone 
Company on the subject of long distance rates has taken up 
the matter. The committee consists of S. E. Ward of Mans- 
field, G. P. Thorp of Wilmington; H. P. Folsom, Circleville; 
Washington Hyde, Warren, and C. Y. McVey of Cleveland. 
Information relative to the cost of service, existing long dis- 
tance rates and everything bearing on the subject will be 
collected. The committee has not made any recommenda- 
tion and will not until the matter has been thoroughly inves- 
tigated. Some little time will be required for that work. 


Central Union to Be Reorganized. 

The woeful condition of the Central Union Telephone Com- 
pany has led to the announcement of a plan for reorganization. 
Probably it will be split up into three separate corporations, 
one for Ohio, another for Indiana, and a third for Llinois. 
The enormous debt to the A. T. & T. Co. will be provided 
for, it is said, by an issue of stock. 


Bell Directory for Fairbury Needs Scott’s Emulsion. 

Mr. C. W. Bartlett, general manager of the Fairbury Tele- 
phone Company, of Fairbury, Nebraska, is in Kansas City 
taking treatment for his health. He received a letter from his 
son, a part of which is as follows: 

“We are installing a telephone for Mrs. Baines (the alfalfa 
mill man) and this is to replace a Bell telephone. 

“Mrs. Baines called yesterday, saying that the day before 
the Bell people had installed a telephone for her, and that it 
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thought they had only brought the cover. 
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was paid for one month, but that it was ordered by mistake 
and that they would give the Bell the month’s rent if they 
would only remove it at once. : 

“She rather amused the boys by telling them she had wanted 
to call up some one, and when she saw their directory, she 
She called up the 
office and told them to send up the whole directory, and she 
nearly went up in the air when she found out that that was 
the only one they had.” 

Nebraska telephone men and readers of Telephony know that 
the Fairbury Telephone Company is one of the most prosperous 
systems in the country, so it is apparent why the run-down Bell 


directory stands a poor show in comparison. 
: —_——————$ 


Wisconsin Railroad Commission Report. 

For the year ending June 30, 1909, the Railroad Commission 
of Wisconsin has prepared its annual report in four parts. Part 
1 deals with the work of the commission; part 2 with com- 
plaints and applications; part 3 with financial and operating 
statistics of railroad companies; part 4 with financial and 
operating statistics of public utilities. 

In part 1 the decision of the Supreme Court in the case 
growing out of the ruling of the commission on reduced 
rates to city offices of Superior is reviewed. This review sets 
forth items which have already been reported by Telephony's 
Legal Editor. 

Extended comment is made on the “Indeterminate Permit” 
a measure which protects the holder in maintaining monopoly, 
provided it forfeits its limited secondary franchises, based 
upon municipal or legislative grants, received prior to the 
passage of the public utilities law, and accepts a new fran- 
chise, which immediately issues by process of law, and em- 
braces the terms of the surrendered franchise as modified by 
the regulatory powers conferred on the commission. Less 
than one in ten of the public utilities corporations, excepting 
telephone companies, to which this law does not apply, availed 
themselves of the opportunity. 

Errors in Local Control. 

In the discussion of this subject is found the following state- 
ment, written by Commissioner Roemer: 

“The system of state regulation and aid provided by the 
public utilities law of this state is capable of producing even- 
tually more permanent and satisfactory results than any system 
of local control that can be conceived. It recognizes that 
public utilities are business enterprises requiring a high char- 
acter of scientific skill as well as business ability for their 
successful operation and management. Any public control 
which ignores this fact must of necessity fail. Local control, 
as commonly practiced, consists of nothing. more nor less than 
spasmodic attacks upon rates and services of public utilities 
regardless of the physical conditions of their plants, their 
financial needs or possibilities. Because of local attacks public 
service corporations have not infrequently yielded to loca} 
pressure and reduced their charges for the sake of peace when 
public interest, if the situation had been properly. understood, 
would have been best served by maintaining ‘the revenues so 
as to have enabled them to make improvements by adopting 
new inventions and thereby rendering better service at a per- 
manently reduced cost. To compel a public utility to improvi- 
dently curtail expenditures of operation, neglect proper main- 
tenance and improvements and make no provisions for depre- 
ciation, will, in the end, result in an increased burden upon 
the public. The time will come when these omissions must 
be supplied and the public will be obliged to supply them or 
go without the service. To meet the requirements when they 
occur is the only economic method that can be adopted in 
the administration of a public utility. That public regula- 
tion which does not deal intelligently with the business in» 
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terests as well as the physical property of a public service cor- 
poration, will prove disastrous in the end. The Wisconsin 
law is well adapted to a wise supervision of all the affairs 
pertaining to the operation and business administration of 
every public utility subject to its provisions.” 

An interesting investigation of twenty-five telephone ex- 
changes in the eighteen largest cities of Wisconsin was made 
by the railroad commission during the months of October and 
November, 1909. The investigation was made to ascertain 
the quality of telephone service afforded by the various ex- 
changes, and to obtain a definite idea as to what might be 
considered adequate service. 

The investigation was made secretly by an inspector who 
took the time of response of central and subscriber by a dou- 
ble-hand, split-second stop-watch. A total of 112 calls was 
made in each exchange visited, twelve of which were made 
from pay stations. Other points were also noted by the 
inspector in addition to the time of response, such as the 
percentage of “wrong number” calls; “busy” and “don’t an- 
swer’ reports, etc. The amount of supervision or attention 
to calls given by the operators was also noted. 

It was found that the average time for the response of 
central in 24 exchanges was 4.78 seconds. The quickest aver- 
age response by central for any one exchange was 3.17 sec- 
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onds (at Oshkosh), while the slowest average response for 
any one exchange was 7.3 seconds. The average speed for 
the twelve fastest exchanges tested was 4 seconds. The 
Commission makes ee following statement concerning tele- 
phone service: 

“From a study of all the data taken during the test, sup- 
plemented by the inspector’s opinion of the service afforded 
by each exchange, it was noted that in general the best serv- 
ic was given at those exchanges whose operators were very 
prompt in answering calls. The prompt operators were more 
alert in practically all matters of service than were those 
operators who required considerably more time to answer the 
subscriber’s calls. In the exchanges where the operators were 
quite prompt, there were in general fewer ‘wrong number,’ 
‘busy’ and ‘don’t answer’ reports; ‘busy’ and ‘don’t an- 
swer’ reports were quickly made, the called subscriber was 
obtained in shorter time, better: supervision was exercised over 
calls; operators were more courteous and business-like; and 
all in all, the degree of promptness in the main gave quite 
directly the quality of service afforded. Therefore, the 
‘Promptness of operators in answering calls’ seemed to be 
the most important point in telephone service—transmission, 
equipment, etc., being equal. It is also a feature of the serv- 
ice which may be readily tested and standardized.” 


Telephone Patents 


Conducted by Max W. Zabel 


TRANSMITTER. 
_W. Whitten, Schenectady, N. Y., pat. 951,846, Mar. 15, 1910. 
Mar. 15, 1910. 

This patent shows a.transmitter having a diaphragm fastened 
to a cylindrical shell, which has within it and transversely 
thereto several auxiliary diaphragms, of which some are not 
weighted and some which are weighted. It is claimed that this 
transmitter is applicable for high voltage systems. Carbon 
granules are used between the diaphragms. 


EXCHANGE SYSTEM. 
R. H. Manson, Elyria, O., pat. 952,267, Mar. 15, 1910, assigned 
to the Dean Electric Co., Elyria, O. 

The telephone system illustrated herein is designed to provide 
means for releasing the ringing keys in automatic ringing sys- 
tems when the called subscriber answers. The four generators 
G, G, G, G are each associated with commutators JN, 


NN’, N’, N*, and serve through the agency of the ringing keys 
cA. 


&, k’, k°, k®, to furnish ringing current to the line. The greater 
portion oi the commutator area is connected with a generator 
G*, which is called a tripping generator and whose frequency 
is different from that of any of the ringing generators. A 
thermal element M* is used to trip the keys after they have 


been placed in ringing position when the subscriber answers. 
This is done by having a large flow of current in the wire 10, 
which expands, thereby tilting the lever m’ and opening the 
contacts m* and m°*. The tripping generator G* supplies the 
current when the acting ringing generators are not actively 
associated with the line. 


CABLE TERMINAL, 
F. G. Jones, Muskegon, Mich., pat: 951,129, Mar. 8, 1910. 
A construction is here set forth wherein a cable terminal is 
longitudinally split in two parts, which parts 2, 2 are held upon 
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a base plate having slots 10’. The two elements 2 are secured 
to the base by means of bolts 10, which pass through the slots 
10’, and the whole construction is such, that by moving the 
parts 2, they take a circular path and are capable of being 
readily and completely opened without being removed from 
the base plate. 
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POLE TURNING YLOOE: 
J. C. Shelton, Excelsior Springs, Mo., and H. G. Brown, Hia- 
watha, Kan., pat. 951,341, Mar. 8, 1910. 

In this lineman’s tool, there are two grappling arms, which 
have sharp extremities and are designed to encircle the pole 
so that it may be turned. The arms are mounted upon a suit- 
able handle whose inner end extends within the compass of 
the circle enclosedeby the said arms, and is pivoted with later- 
ally extending feet to form a fulcrum when turning the pole. 
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APPARATUS FOR TELEPHONE-LINES. 
C. D. Enochs, LaCrosse, Wis., pat. 952,104, Mar. 15, 1910, as- 
signed to Vote-Berger Co., Wis. 
A central energy system is here illustrated, using a lamp 10 
and the ballast lamp 11. Current is supplied to the line 
through impedance coils 7 and 8. When the plug is inserted, 


the sleeve 18 short-circuits the line and ballast lamps. Super- 
visory lamps 23 and 24 are included in the cord circuit between 
the windings of repeating coils and these lamps burn until the 
receiver is taken off the hook. Then they are extinguished, it 
is claimed, by reason of the short-circuiting path provided by 
the subscribers line. 


CORDLESS JACK: BOX: 
H. O. Rugh, Sandwich, IlL., pat. 951,918, Mar. 15, 1910, assigned 
to Sandwich Electric Co., Sandwich, Ill. 

The cordless jack box shown in this patent has a plurality 
of jacks. Each jack is connected with an independent incom- 
ing line circuit, which has a twin plug adapted for connecting 
to either one of the jacks. The free leg of the plug is adapted 
to engage a connecting jack or jacks associated with a central 
telephone set, so that with the one twin plug the central tele- 
phone set can be connected to either incoming line. 


TRANSMITTER MOUTHPIECE. 
M. M. Wood, Berwyn, IIl., pats. 952,165 and 952,164, Mar. 
15, 1910, assigned to W. H. Foll, Freeport, Ill. 

A transmittr mouthpiece is illustrated in one of these pat- 
ents in which spring retaining means are provided at the front 
opening of the transmitter casing of such a character, that a 
glass or other suitable mouthpiece can be easily mounted there- 
on or removed. In the other patent the mouthpiece is again 
held by spring retaining means, but these spring retaining 
means are detachable from the transmitter shell by having an 
expandable cylindrical rim to engage the screw threads of the 
transmitter case. The expandable rim is provided for different 
sized transmitter openings. 


IDENTIFIABLE CABLE CONDUCTOR. 
A. B. Porter, Chicago, pat. 951,147, Mar. 8, 1910, assigned one- 
half to McMeen & Miller, Chicago. 
To identify the individual conductors in a cable is the object 


of the apparatus of this patent. Suitable marking rolls are 
provided to mark the individual strips of insulating paper as 
shown in the illustration, with numerals or other characters. 
This work is carried on as the paper is weund upon the con- 
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ductor, if desired. With the covering-so marked, each con- 
ductor ¢an be easily found throughout the length of the cable. 


RELAY. 

A. E. Stevens, Fall River, Mass., pat. 951,623, Mar. 8, 1910, 

' assigned to International Electric Co., Fall River. 

This patent shows a relay construction in which a line relay 
and a cut-off relay are combined to form a unitary structure. 
The arrangement is such that the coils are readily removed, 
and the springs are actuated by plungers placed centrally 
within the cores of the windings. . 


ADJUSTABLE TELEPHONE SUPPORT. 
R. Krumm and H. Weingartner, Lawrence, Kan., pat. 951,319, 
Mar. 8, 1910. 

An adjustable telephone bracket is illustrated in this patent. 
It is pivoted at one end to a vertical standard so that the 
outer end of the bracket can be swung up or down. The 
bracket consists of telescoping members so that it can be con- 
tracted or extended at will. 


CLOCK SYNCHRONIZING SYSTEM. 
W. W. Dean, Chicago, pat. 950, 896, Mar. 1, 1910, assigned to 
Consolidated Fire Alarm Co., New York, N. Y. 
In the system illustrated in this patent, the various subscrib- 


ers’ telephone lines have relays +, which are operated from the 
master clock n, at the central station once every hour to syn- 
chronize the substation. clock connected with the relays. The 
extension y is engaged by an angular member provided upon 
the relay armature to draw the pointer of the substation clock 
into the proper position at the proper time. When the lines 
are being used for conversation, the relays + are disconnected 
therefrom. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 

D. S. Hulfish, Chicago, Ill., pat. 952,567, Mar. 22, 1910; 
assigned to McMeen & Miller, Chicago. 

A semi-automatic telephone system is described, in which, 
Dy means of Y-switches, a calling line is connected, 
through the agency of automatic mechanism, with a con- 
necting trunk line to an unbusy operator. The invention is 
designed to overcome the objection which is found when 
one subscriber on a party line of a system of this char- 
acter initiates a call and desires connection with a sub- 
scriber on the same party line, and the operator in testing 
receives the busy signal and thus fails to make the connec- 
tion. To overcome this objection a distinctive busy test 
condition, that the operator testing the line will recognize, 
is provided. The operator, upon receiving this signal, will 
know that the line called for in reality is not busy, but 
that the call is merely from one subscriber of a party line 


to a subscriber on the same party line. 


In the Manufacturing Field 


An Ingenious Signaling Instrument. 

For use instead of a bell at telephones installed in 
noisy places the Electrophone, invented by C. H. O’Brien, 
- of Augusta, Me., presents some interesting advantages. 
The tone produced by this electric whistle, or horn, is of a 
high pitched cornet character. It sounds up loud and 
clear, penetrating the clater of machinery, or street noises, 
so that it is very desirable for use with factory or other 
intercommunicating and private branch exchange systems 
having stations in noisy places. The Plymouth Cordage 
Company, Plymouth, Mass., is satisfied with these horns 
used at telephones where loud ringing telephone gongs 
could not be heard. 

The Electrophone and an extensive line of equipment 
for automobiles and motor boats are made by the O’Brien 
Electrophone Company, Hallowell, Me. 

Mr. O’Brien is an old telegraph man, who later went 
into the telephone business. For many years he was a 
popular and respected manager of the exchange at Augusta, 
but has recently resigned to devote his entire attention to 
his manufacturing business. 


A New Cut-out Switch. 

A telephone cutout switch of. unique design has. just been 
placed on the market. It is intended for use above a rural 
telephone to cut it out of circuit during an electrical storm; 
also for use in terminal rooms to protect toll lines. 

Instead of the usual T-shaped handle, the polished blades 
are permanently embedded in a handle of rubber compound 
of high insulating properties. This results in a compact 
switch with no parts projecting beyond the base. It is said 
that this switch has fewer parts in it than switches of the 
other types. ; 

Among other novel features may be noted the fact that 
the binding nuts are hexagonal in shape, also slotted, making 
it possible to drive them home either with pliers or a screw 
driver. Should a nut be lost, a burr from a discarded dry 
cell may be substituted. 

Other features which apparently make toward eliminating 
possible trouble, are: the manner in which the ears are turned 


The New Type Telephone Switch. 


up at each side of the binding nuts, making it impossible for 
wires to slip out from under; the stops provided on one 
member of each forward jaw, so that the blades cannot be 
forced through the jaws and out of contact; the spring 
washers at the hinged ends of the blades, which insure last- 
ing contacts regardless of any: wear; and the fact that each 
jaw is formed of one piece of copper, with nothing to work 


loose and open the contact. Another point is that the nuts 
or burrs are threaded over iron screws, thus it is claimed, 
avoiding the danger of stripping threads. 

This switch is manufactured and sold by R. S. Mueller, 
414 Prospect Ave., S. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Rome Wire Company’s April postal calendar card, repro- 
duced herewith, forms another of an unusually artistic series 


ROME WIRE COMPANY 
x ROME, N. ¥. 


April _1910, 


ise Mor Tue. Wen. THY. Fai. Sar! 
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Attractive Calendar for Telephone Men’s Desks. 


of monthly calendars. It is certain that these cards will be pre- 
served by those who received them. Managers and others de- 
siring to be placed on the mailing list should write to the com- 
pany’s offices at Rome, N. Y. 


Copper-Clad Steel Wire Winning Favor with Railroads. 

The equipment of railroads for telephone service has been 
accompanied in many cases by a considerable rearrangement 
and extension of wire plant. The Duplex Metals Company, 
149 Broadway, New York, has been furnishing a number of 
roads with its copper-clad steel wire for this purpose. The 
company’s claims for this wire are based upon its combined 
qualifications of conductivity and tensile strength. Both of 
these receive an exceptionally severe test operating on rail- 
road circuits. Upon conductivity depends efficient transmis- 
sion, which must be exceptionally good on a railroad circuit, 
as there are frequent occasions when all stations on a-cir- 
cuit are simultaneously connected to a long line to receive 
instructions from the dispatcher at division headquarters. 
The importance of a railroad dispatching circuit makes it 
necessary that no avoidable risk. of line breakage should be 
incurred. 

During ‘the winter months, when conditions were excep- 
tionally severe the Duplex Metals Company received several 
letters from officials of prominent roads, commending its 
product. 

E. J. Little, superintendent of telegraph of the Great North- 
ern, wrote from St. Paul: 
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“Within the past year and a. half we have equipped five 
of our divisions with telephone train dispatching apparatus, 
and have used in this connection, exclusively, the copper-clad 
wire and so entirely satisfactory has been our experience with 
it that I am about to make requisition for some six or seven 
thousand additional miles of the same grade of wire. 

“We have made quite a number of experimental tests, 
especially as to transmission, and have been very successful 
in carrying on conversation a distance of 325 miles over a 
No. 9 B. & S. gage copper-clad wire, with eight to ten inter- 
mediate offices cut in at the same time. 

“We have had one or two very severe sleet storms in which 
the copper-clad was the only wire that stood up through the 
severe strain.” 

Mr. W. H. Harland; Jr., signal engineer ofthe New York, 
Ontario & Western, with headquarters at Middletown, N. Y., 
wrote: 

“During the recent heavy sleet storms in the northern part 
of New York, the 12 miles of copper-clad wire which we 
recently put up near Oswego, N. Y., stood the storm with- 
out a break, and at the same time new No. 8 galvanized 
iron wire on the same poles broke in several places.” 

Another interesting comment was from Warren E. Fast- 
macht, city electrician of York, Pa., who said: 

“We will in all likelihood run in several additional circuits 
this coming year, which will require about five miles of wire, 
and I intend to use your wire for this, as well as for any addi- 
tional work. ..Several years ago I reduced my line troubles 
to a minimum by placing the fire alarm wires on three foot 
iron extension arms above all other wires, but they are still 
affected by sleet storms, which would be practically obviated 


by replacing our present wire with Copper-Clad steel.” 
eee 2 ee 


THE RUNZEL-LENZ ELeEcTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
1751-1753 North Western avenue, Chicago, has prepared an 
attractive series of monthly calendar cards for mailing to its 
patrons and others who request them. The upper part of the 
March calendar is reproduced herewith but owing to the 


Top Part of the Runzel-Lenz March Calendar. 


imperfections of the engraver’s art the reproduction is not 
very satisfactory. 

The illustrations on the cards are colored so as. to give very 
life-like representation of the subjects. Without doubt the 
cards will be eagerly welcomed each month by those to whom 
they are mailed, 
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Improvement to the Wireless Cable Tester. . 

The Electric Specialty Manufacturing Company, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., has just added a very material improvement to 
its wireless cable and trouble finder. It consists of a spe- 
cial kicker or clock movement by which the current or 
tone wave is interrupted. This movement makes the proper 


number of make and break contacts per minute to give 


New Interrupter for “Wireless Cable Tester.” 


the. best results, and produces a peculiar tone which is 
entirely different from that of any other electric current. 

With this interrupter in circuit, it is possible to pick up 
the tone under the most trying conditions where induction 
from foreign currents has heretofore made it difficult. 
This is particularly true when the tester is being used to 
locate “grounds” and “shorts” on underground cables and 
on light and power circuits during working hours when 
the generators are running. 

On moisture troubles in telephone cables, the interrupter 
is of exceptional benefit. in that it does not permit the 
current to dry out the dampness. 

This interrupter movement is arranged so that it can be 
used on either style of instrument. It is mounted in a 
glass covered cabinet as shown in the illustration. When 
used with the present B style tester, it can be mounted 
in the cabinet. 


Graffis’s Gleanings. 
M. A. BUEHLER is now traveling in Iowa and Nebraska for 


the Ft. Wayne (Ind.) Electric Works. 


Brn Woopsury, who formerly represented Kellogg S. & S. 
Co. at Minneapolis, is now located at Columbus, Ohio, repre- 
senting the same firm. 

R. S. Mirren, who is now assistant sales manager for the 
Electric Appliance Company, Chicago, and an able lieutenant to 
that other popular hustler, Perry Boole, is on a tour of the 
company’s Eastern factories. Walter Trimm of the Monarch 
Telephone Manufacturing Company, accompanied him as far 
as New York. 


Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state- 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 


PERSONAL. 


F. M. McENIRY, of Racine, Wisconsin, has been appointed 
manager of the Green Bay district of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Company. This position was formerly filled by Mr. Quinlan. 

F. G. BRAINARD, who has been district traffic chief of the 
Iowa Telephone Company in the Burlington district, has been 
transferred to Davenport, Ia., as district traffic chief for that 
district. 

Cc. E. STRATTON, of Trinidad, Colo., succeeds R. F. Morris 
as district manager of the Colorado Telephone Company in 
Colorado Springs. Mr. Morris takes a position in the company’s 
offices in Denver. 

W. L. CONNELLY has been appointed Superintendent of Tele- 
graph, with offices at Gibson, Indiana, and will jointly represent 
the Chicago, Indiana and Southern Railroad, Indiana Harbor Belt 
Railroad, and the Western Union Telegraph Company. Thomas 
Brennan, who. formerly held this position, has been transferred. 

EDWIN C. KEENAN has been appointed Superintendent of 
Telegraph, with offices at Toledo, Ohio, filling the vacancy left 
by the resignation of Wm. Kline, who has retired, and will rep- 
resent the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway Company; 
Lake Erie, Alliance & Wheeling Railroad Company; Dunkirk, 
Allegheny Valley & Pittsburgh Railroad Company, and the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company. 

MR, J. B. MIDDLETON, manager of the Home Telephone Com- 
pany, of Tacoma, Wash., has been advanced to the position 
of manager and secretary of the Home Telephone Company of 
Portland, Ore., a plant having at the present time 11,000 tele- 
phones. 

Mr. Middleton was formerly connected with The Independ- 
ent Telephone Company of Seattle, Wash., in the capacity of 
contract and purchasing agent. About three years ago he 
became identified with the Home Telephone Company of Puget 
Sound, and represented that company as Manager, first at 
Bellingham and subsequently at Tacoma, Wash. 


OBITUARY. 


CROSS PLAINS, WIS.—John P. Coyle, president of the 
Farmers’ Union Telephone Company, died on March 18. 


NEW COMPANIES. 


DALTON, GA.—The Mill Creek Telephone Company has ap- 
plied for a charter and authority to construct and maintain 
telephone lines throughout the Mill Creek valley. M. C. Ken- 
nemer, J. A. Griffin, C. A. Griffin, L. A. Dobson and others are 


SANDPOINT, IDAHO.—The Bonner County Rural Telephone 
Company has filed articles of incorporation with the secretary 
of state. The company is capitalized at $7,500, and the officers 
are: President, Wallace McCurton; vice-president, Geo. Minck- 
ler; secretary-treasurer, F. M. Molyneaux. 

SMITHVILLE, ILL.—The Smithville Telephone Company was 
chartered by the Secretary of State. The company is capi- 
talized at $2,400, and the incorporators are Robt. A. Stewart, 
Edgar Harper and Luther Couch. 

BELMOND, IA.—The Belmond Telephone 
‘name of a new telephone company just incorporated. The 
company is capitalized at $20,000, and incorporators are: HE. N. 
Hinman, J. P. Ott, J. S. Pritchard, Ole Thompson, T. A. Daven- 


port. and others. 

BROWN CITY, MICH.—The Brown City Telephone Company 
has been chartered by the Secretary of State, to do a general 
telephone business in Brown City and immediate vicinity. 
The company is capitalized at $10,000, all of which is paid in. 
The incorporators are Geo. W. Dafoe, Walter H. Witt and Ora 


A, Tuck. 

LIBBY, MONT.—A charter has been issued the Libby Tele- 
phone Company to do a general telephone business in that 
citl The company is capitalized at $5,000, and the incorpora- 
tors are Paul D. Pratt, C. P. Garing and H. E. Brink. 

WILLOW CREEK, MONT.—William A. Flaharty, John Wal- 
bert, Jr., and R. W. Harwood are the incorporators of the 
newly organized telephone company to be known as the Wil- 
low Creek Telephone Company. The company is capitalized 
at $20,000. B. B. Law, attorney, Bozeman, Mont., was the 
recipient of the certificate. 

ELLENDALE, N. D.—The Ellendale Rural Telephone Com- 
pany, Dickey county, is the name of a new company just in- 
corporated for the purpose of constructing and operating a tele- 
phone system in Bllendale, and from there eastward to Silver- 
leaf, Guelph, Ludden, Oakes, Glover, Clement, Fullerton and 
La Moure; and westward to Forbes, Wirech and Ashley. The 


Company is the 


-has been 


company is capitalized at $15,000 and the incorporators are D. 
W. Coleman, A. W. McDonald, Wm. Townsend, Ernest Heine, 
Jas. Johnson and Chas. D. Scott. 

GARRISON, N. D.—The Farmers Rural Telephone Company 
incorporated and -chartered with a capital stock of 
$25,000. The directors are: Chas. W .Hodge, Fritz Giffey, Wm. 
M. McElwain, N. W. Gehles and Henry Steffens. Lines willl 
be constructed in the territory surrounding Garrison, and a 
system installed in the town. 

ESMOND, S. D.—Robert Gilgore, C. W. Best, Fred Peske are 
the incorporators of the Farnsworth and Esmond Telephone: 
Company just chartered by the Secretary of State. 


FINANCIAL. 


ALMA, MICH.—At the annual meeting of the Union Tele- 
phone Company the stockholders voted to increase the capital: 
stock of the company from $750,000 to $1,000,000. The company 
is in a very flourishing condition and its patronage is increasing: 
rapidly. 

ONAWAY, MICH.—The Onaway Telephone Company has filed: 
articles increasing its capital stock from $50,600 to $100,000. It is 
announced that this company, which has grown. considerable 
during the past year, will extend lines into new fields. 

LINCOLN, NEBR.—The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany has applied ‘to the State Railway Commission for per- 
mission to issue $355,800 worth of stock. The company desires. 
to use $77,000 of the amount to take up some short time notes; 
$50,000 for new long distance lines, and $50,000 for improvements 
in Lincoln. 

NEWARK, OHIO.—The trust agreement whereby the com- 
mon and preferred stock of the Newark Telephone Company 
was held by Harry Swisher, Charles M. Spencer,. and E. T. 
Rigg, has been renewed for a period of six months. The agree- 
ment provides that none of the parties to the agreement shal} 
sell or transfer the stock so deposited during the life of the 
agreement, and in case an offer being made for the controlling 
interest, the stock shall not be sold without the consent of 
three-fourths of the stock. 

JUNCTION CITY, OHIO.—The Rushcreek Telephone Company 
has declared an 8 per tent dividend payable to stockholders on 
April 1. 

WELLSBURG, W. VA.—The secretary of state has filed an 
amendment to the charter of the Wellsburg Home Telephone 
Company increasing the capital stock from $50,000 to $75,000. 

ELLINGTON, WIS.—The Ellington Farmers’ Telephone Com- 
pany has filed papers increasing its capital stock from $2,000 
to $8,000. 

LOYAL, WIS.—The Beaver. Telephone Company has increased 
its capital stock from $400 to $800. 


FRANCHISES. 


TOLUCA, ILL.—The city council has granted a fifty-year 
franchise to Frank Shipley to maintain and operate a telephone 
exchange. 

LAFAYETTE, IND.-—-At the regular meeting of the board of 
public works a petition was presented by the Indiana Union 
Telephone & Telegraph Company for a 25-year franchise for 
a long distance telephone line running into Lafayette. 

LIBBY, MONT.—The county commissioners granted the Lin- 
coln County Telephone Company a franchise to construct and 
maintain telephone systems throughout the entire county, with 
the exception of the two towns, Libby and Eureka. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


INDUSTRY, ILL.—Two new lines will be added to the sys- 
tem of the Industry Telephone Company, and a commercial wire 
will be strung direct to Littleton, and the Littleton Independent 
Company will erect lines connecting the two towns. 

GENEVA, N. Y.—The Geneva Telephone Company is making 
plans for the construction of a new and up-to-date exchange 
building. The building will be two stories and will be made 
fireproof. General offices of the company will be located on 
the ground floor; operating room on the second floor, and equip- 
ment in the basement. 

CLINT, TEX.—An Independent Telephone Company, organized 
for the purpose of building a system in and about Clint, wil 
begin the erection of wires almost immediately. Officers of 
the company are C. M. McKinney, president; R. H. Davidson, 
vice-president; C. D. Humble, secretary and treasurer. 

DALHART, THX.—Allen Spain was granted a franchise a 
short time ago to build an all-cable telephone system in this 
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town. Dalhart has a population of about 6,000, and it is said 
to be growing fast, and the outlook for a good telephone sys- 
tem in this place should be very good. Mr. Spain will install 
a commen battery system of 800 to 1,000 line capacity. Prepara- 
tions for the construction of the system will begin at once. 


SUPERIOR, WIS.—At the annual meeting of the Peoples’ 
Telephone Company, held recently, the first which has been 
held since a controlling interest was secured by the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, the stockholders decided upon 
a number of extensions and improvements to the system which 
will cost in the neighborhood of $15,000. A great deal of the 
open wire is to be replaced with cable. 


ELECTIONS. 


BONDVILLE, ILL.—The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Bondville Telephone Company was held recently and W. H. 
Scott was chosen president; O. T. Bell, vice-president; O. Nor- 
ton, secretary, and George Talbot, treasurer. G. L. Siefkin is 
manager. The directors are: Chris. Blank, Henry Schulta, Rus- 
sell Scoggin, Fred Barber and L. P. Rayburn. 

CANTON, ILL.—At the annual meeting of the Canton Home 
Telephone Company’s stockholders, the following officers and 
directors were elected: President, M. J. Gorman; vice-president, 
G. W. Chandler; treasurer, T. C, Fleming; secretary and mana- 
ger, F. W. Plattenburg; direcotrs, M. J. Gorman, G. W. Chand- 
ler, IT. C. Fleming; W. DD, Plattenburg, E.-A> Heald, G. My Eyerly, 
and Lewis Thompson. 

MARENGO, ILL.—The McHenry County Telephone Company 
held a meeting recently and elected the following directors: 
Peter Klein, of Aurora, Abner W. Kelley, J. W. Osborne, J. 
F. DeYarmond and Dr. C. C. Miller. The directors crganized 
and elected Peter Klein president, A. W. Kelley vice-president, 
Dr. C. C. Miller secretary, J. W. Osborne treasurer. 

WATAGA, ILL.—The following officers have been chosen by 
the Wataga Farmers Mutual Telephone Company at the annual 


meeting; president, H. J. Kunkle; vice-president, John Sutor; 
secretary, Andrew Anderson; treasurer, L. N. Edwards; board 
of supervisors, E. P. Robson, E. P. Williamson and Michael 
Shea, 


CLEAR LAKH, IA.—The Fertile Central Telephone Company 
held its annual meeting and elected the following officers: 
President, C. D. Worden; secretary, Wm. Humphery; treasurer, 
J. F. Rhodes; manager, J. M. Van Note. 


LE CLAIRE, IA.—The Le Claire Independent Telephone Com- 
pany held its annual meeting recently and as a result of the 
election James L. Brown was chosen president; James P. Suiter, 
vice-president; A. H. Dawley, secretary, and J. L. Meyer, treas- 
urer. 

SABULA, IA.—Following is a list of the officers elected by the 
stockholders of the Sabula Telephone Company recently: Presi- 
dent, Wm. Struve, of Hauntown; vice-president, John Coleman, 
Sabula; secretary and treasurer, W. G..Newsome, Sabula. 


BELLEVILLE, KANS.—The stockholders of the Farmers Tele- 
phone Company elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year at a meeting held recently: President, George W. Cowle; 
vice-president and general manager, Jonathan Taylor; secretary, 
H. A. Paulsen; treasurer, Lester EH. Williams. The meeting was 
largely attended and much interest was manifested. 


GLEN ELDER, KANS.-The following directors 
were elected by the Citizens Telephone Company: 
and manager, Jas. Humes; vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer, H. J. Allen; directors, S. H. Marshall 
and D. M. Lyle. This now places Jas. Humes manager of both 
the Citizens and Blue Hill companies. 


MARQUETTE, KANS.—At the annual meeting of the Farm- 
ers Telephone Company the following officers were elected: 
President, Henry Floer; vice-president, S. Meyers; secretary, 
Elmer Christenson; treasurer, L. A. Blake. 

BOZEMAN, MONT.—At a meeting of the stockholders of the 
Home Telephone Company the following directors were elected: 
T. F. Lane and Patrick Wall, of Butte, and J. M. Flint, of 
Bozeman, 

LEONARD, N. D.—The Harmony Telephone Company held its 
annual meeting a short time ago and elected the following offi- 
cers: J. B. Ross. president; A. L. Porter, secretary and treas- 
urer, and Ed. Ault, director. 

ADAMSVILLE, OHIO.—Following are the names of the direc- 
tors elected to serve the Adamsville Telephone Company for the 
ensuing year: F. M. Slater, J. W. Hlsea, C. A. Geyer, G. W. 


and officers 
President 
Clarence Granger; 


Williams, C, O. Hardy, E. C. Jordan, B. H. Spicer. C. B: Bell is 
the only retiring member of the board. 
LOUDON, TENN.—The directors and stockholders of the 


People’s Telephone Company held their annual meeting recently. 
A dividend of six per cent was declared. R. M. Johnson was 
elected president; F. W. Roberson, vice-president; Val Stock- 
ton, secretary and treasurer. The company anticipates building 
a line to Kingston very soon, crossing the river at Huff. 


HARTFORD, WIS.—The annual meeting of the Hartford and 
Saylesville Telephone Company was held and Albert Lambrecht 
was elected president; John Foote, secretary; Henry Lepien, 
treasurer. 

MARINETTE, WIS.—At a meeting of the stockholders and 
directors of the Prescott company, held at the offices in Menomi- 
mee, a reorganization of the company was effected and new 
officers and directors were elected. The capital stock of the 
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concern was increased from $130,000 to $450,000, fully paid in, 
The officers of the company are: D. Clint Prescott, president; 
Loren B. Prescott, vice-president and general manager; EK. B. 
Cottrill, secretary and treasurer; directors, D. Clint Prescott 
Chicago; Loren Prescott, Menominee; G. A. Blesch, Menominee: 
E. B. Cottrill, Milwaukee, and P. M. Tallen, Milwaukee. 


PORT WING, WIS.—Stockholders of the Port Wing Telephone 
Company held their annual meeting recently at which time 
they re-elected officers. They are T. N. Okerstrom, president; 
S. S. Ogren, vice-president; Card Hogfeldt, secretary, treasurer 
and general manager. The old board of directors was also re- 
elected and are the above, with J, A, Gidmark, J. C. Daly and 
Chas. Larson. The company reports that its last year was the 
best in its history. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—It is rported that within a few weeks the 
office of General Manager C. H. Hinchcliff, of the Consolidated 
Telephone Company, will be moved from Tucson to this city 
and that later the other executive offices of the company will be 
moved. 


ATLANTA, GA.—The Cotton Belt Telephone Company will 
petition the Railroad Commission for authority to increase its 
service rates at Cuthbert, Ga. The company contends that since 
the establishment of the plant many additions and improvements 
have been made, and in view of the better facilities and service 
are entitled to higher rates. 

PROPHETSTOWN, ILL.—The four rural schools in this dis- 
trict have all been equipped with telephones. 


MACOMB, ILL.—President Dickering, of the Central Baseball 
Association, has completed arrangements for the installation of 
telephones in all baseball parks in the league. : 


QUINCY, ILL.—The telephone exchange at Hull has been taken 
over by the Home Telephone Company of Quincy. 


GRUNDY CENTER, IA.—The Grundy County Mutual Tele- 
phone Company, it is understood, will soon erect a new two- 
story exchange building, and will entirely rebuild its system. 


GUEYDAN, IA.—The Farmers Telephone Company has received 
a new switchboard to take the place of the one in service, it 
having become too small to accommodate its subscribers. 


FRANKFORT, KY.—A bill introduced ‘into the senate provid- 
ing for the placing of telephone companies under the State 
Railway Commission’s regulation, was killed. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—A petition has been filed asking that a 
receiver be appointed to take charge of the properties of the 
Maysville Telephone Company, controlled by Louisville capi- 
talists. ‘The grievance is a judgment of $30,000 held by the 
defendants. 


MAYSVILLE, KY.—The Order of Railway Telegraphers held a 
special meeting recently. The working of the telephones for 
train dispatching was heartily endorsed by the body. 


SERGENT, KY.—The system of the Sergent-Ola’ Telephone 
Company has been purchased by John S. Webb, Thornton, Ky. 


LANSING, MICH.—The Michigan Independent Telephone Traffic 
Association has filed a lease with the Register of Deeds, in Ionia, 
for the lease of all Independent telephone lines in Michigan, and 
some that operate in northern Indiana. The names of 51 are 
given. This is what the companies have been aiming to do for 
some time, as it insures them, through the Independent Telephone 
and Traffic Association, to get long distance connections through- - 
out the state. This lease affects the local companies only so 
far as long distance business is concerned. C. H. Tarte, general 
manager of the Citizens Telephone Company of Grand Rapids, 
is president of the association. 

SANDUSKY, MICH.—The Sandusky Telephone Company has 
sold its system to the Thumb Consolidated Telephone Company. 

WHITEHALL, MONT.—The Montana Independent Telephone 
Company, of Butte, has acquired control of the Montana Co- 
Operative Telephone Company. 

ELY, NEV.—The White Pine Telephone Company has increased 
its service rates for residence telephones, 

BROOKSTON, TEX.—The Farmers’ Telephone Company has 
linemen out rebuilding all its lines in this vicinity. : 

WENATCHEE, WASH.—The Farmers Telephone Company now 
has over 1,100 subscribers on its list, not including the central 
stations at Cashmere and Peshastin. The company is planning 
some extensive improvements for this Spring. 


APPLETON, WIS.—The line being constructed by the Apple 
Creek Farmers Telephone Company into the town of Osborn, will 
be completed very soon. This company is one of the first rural 
companies organized in the Outagamie county. At present it 
has 168 subscribers. After all expenses had been paid, the 
treasurer’s report showed a balance of cash on hand of $550. 

MADISON, WIS.—The state streasurer has a bank draft of 1 
cent forwarded by a telephone company in Waupaca county in 
full payment of taxes for 1909. The draft is for the state’s share, 
15 per cent, of the total tax levied against the telephone com- 
pany. 

CAMBRIA, WYO.—W. R: Foster has purchased the interests of 
P. J. Kinney in the Newcastle, Wyo., Telephone Company. 


UNDERGROUND. 
LAKE CITY, IA.—The Central Mutual Telephone Company is 
making plans for the laying of an underground cable system in 
this city. 
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Courageous Mr. Richardson. 

Bell employes, even including the highest executive officers 
of licensee companies, are a carefully educated body of men. 
Their public utterances, like their requisitions for material, have 
to be standardized. “The Telephone is a Natural Monopoly” 
is the first lesson in the primer. 


The second is: “ has 


the best service in the world.” This latter is for local use 
only, the blank to be supplied by the proper name. 

President L. D. Richardson, of the Central Union, came 
mighty near touching off some dynamite in a recent talk on 
“The Corporation and the Public Service Commission.” In- 
cidentally he showed that he is a man big enough to think for 
himself, and 


courageous enough to controvert the primer 


when it lies. Here is what he said: 

“Give to one man the power to enact the laws, to interpret 
them, and to see to their execution, and that man becomes at 
This result has 


ever and must ever follow such an investment of authority in 


once a tyrant and his government a despotism. 
a single individual. If this: concentration of powers be vested 
in a number of men, provided the number be limited within any 
reasonable bounds—the character of the government will be 
the same. One or more persons may be safely trusted with 
either one of the functions, but the danger lies in the concen- 
tration of all in the same hands.” 

Mere common sense will show the application of this prin- 
ciple to a great industry, affecting the daily lives of more than 
a quarter of the country’s population. As far as the telephone 
industry is concerned, experience has shown that Mr. Richard- 
son’s statement is applicable. Indeed, it is more than likely 
that he observed conditions in this industry, and drew there- 
from the conclusions which he applies to government in gen- 
eral. 

Mr. Richardson is to be congratulated upon having the 
Such 


equal common sense, among Bell executives in general, would 


courage to speak the truth. courage, combined with 
soon put the telephone industry at the head of all public service 
enterprises. 


— 


The Storage of Supplies. 

To have materials and repair parts at hand when needed 
is a great comfort to the maintenance man, and to the 
public who depend on the telephone company for reliable 
service. It needs no argument to prove that service suf- 


fers if a long wait must be endured while repairs are 
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ordered from the jobber or manufacturer. When a coil is 
found defective, a good one should be at hand for imme- 
diate shipment. When a transmitter goes bad, or a mouth- 
piece breaks, a new one should be there for service. 

The proper storage of supplies requires careful thought 
and attention to the nature and needs of each class of 
goods. To store all things alike is to invite certain loss. 
The wise manager provides a place for each kind which is 
suitable to it, and sees to it that the classification is main- 
tained. 

In all telephone companies of sufficient size the employ- 
ment of a stock-keeper is a measure of economy. He may 
be employed at repair work when not otherwise engaged, 
but the point is to allow no one else access to the goods. 

_This will prevent confusion and loss. Even the small com- 
pany will find it advantageous to charge some one person 
with the stock and hold him responsible for its care and main- 
tenance. 

A few specific examples show how well this works out: 

Poles will keep almost indefinitely if piled on skids or 
old poles, so as to keep them clear of the ground. Crossed 
arms, pins and pole hardware should be kept under cover 
and arranged in piles, bins or boxes for ready access. An 
ordinary amount of dampness will not be detrimental, 


especially if the pole hardware is well galvanized. 


Switchboard parts are usually quite susceptible to dust, 
moisture, and corrosive fumes, and should be so stored as 
to shield them from these injurious influences. A room 
in the basement is a bad place for coils, cords and the like, 
for it is almost sure to be damp. In time dampness will 
spoil all such goods and some dry room on the first floor 


or higher is the only safe place. 


But because any stock has been stored in what seems to 
be a safe place, it is not good business to assume that it 
will always remain so. Inspection should be made from 
time to time to see that no change in the conditions is taking 
place. By occasionally looking at the goods or opening a 
box at the back of the shelf, it may be known without 
undue labor that all is well. 

Sn a ae ee 
The telephone places,the ear of the commercial world at 


your command, 


Why it is Better to Pay Dividends than Re-invest Earn- 
ings. 

Probably the most practical comment on this subject, as ap- 
plied to Independent telephone companies, which has ever been 
made is the following contained in a letter by Richard Valen- 
tine, secretary of the Rock County Telephone Company, Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin: 

He said: 
Independent companies become discouraged, and vote to sell 


“In nine cases out of ten where stockholders in 
out, it is because of improper management. It generally comes 
about because the Independent company has used its rental 
money to extend its service, instead of using it for dividends 
By paying 
no dividends they get the public to thinking they are not mak- 


and selling stock to provide money for extensions. 


ing money; consequently the public is wary about investing if 
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This leaves the 
original investors to carry the. whole deal, and even they get 
tired after a short time. 

“Janesville and Beloit both started out in that way. Beloit 
stuck to it for eight years, and then sold out. When I took 
charge of Janesville as secretary, after the company had run 


later on the company offers stock for sale. 


a year, I persuaded our stockholders to pay regular dividends 
and sell stock for extensions. The consequence was that out 
stock was selling at $125 for each $100 share within two years, 
and investors were begging for it. 

“Beloit stuck to the plan of putting all the receipts into the 
plant, and as the receipts did not come anywhere near being 
sufficient for the extensions demanded by the public, they had 
to bond their plant, because there was no market for their 
stock. Stockholders who go without dividends for eight years 
get ‘tired’ and are in just the frame of mind to listen to the 
talk of the Bell sirens who talk merger. In the Beloit merget 
the Bell got 60 per cent of the stock, consequently the Bell has 
full control. No dividend has been paid except a small one for 
one year. Now the Bell company proposes to rebuild at a 
cost of $50,000 or more, and the Beloit Telephone Company 
stockholders must put up $20,000 of it or sell their holdings. 
Stockholders with whom I have talked say they will not put in 
another dollar, so in my opinion it will not be long before the 
Bell will buy their stock at its own figure. 

“I pointed this all out to the Beloit people before the merger 
was made, but to no effect; they told me how fair the Bell 
people talked and how sure they were that they would be 
treated fairly, etc. 
light. 

“Incidentally this shows the minority stockholders who ‘holds 
the bag’ in these merger deals.” 


Now they begin to see things in a different 


ny 1 


The telephone drops the husk and the shell and deals with 
the kernel of intercourse. 


Militant Feminine Regulation. 

A Dubuque woman has set the pace for lively methods of 
The Wisconsin Railroad Com- 
mission, which claims to have reduced delays by making stop- 


dealing with monopoly service. 


watch tests and recommending improvement, will have to look 
to its laurels. 

A mere man, in no way connected with the company, played 
the role of the innocent, but suffering bystander in this comedy 
of retribution. Infuriated by “Central’s” delays the woman 
strode into the public office, yanked open the door of a booth, 
and, as the local correspondent says, no sooner saw the occu- 
pant than she “smashed him on the jaw” with her handbag. As 
she did so the woman exclaimed, “Get out of here, I want to 
use that telephone.” 

Then, flushed with her easy victory, she rushed up the 
stairs; still with the instrument of vengeance in her hand. 
Operators yanked out their plugs and fled, wearing their tele- 
phones and tripping over the cords. 

The Monopoly engineers are understood to be considering 
the design of a standard iron door, with a peep hole, and a 
standard code of admission signals for use in exchanges where 
service has been “improved” by eliminating competition. 


Central Union Treachery 


A Raw Deal in Indiana—Bell Name Odious in Whitley County—Grateful for Early Alliance with Farmers— 
Objectionable Clauses in New Contract—Attempt to Force Bell Equipment—Wanted 
to Buy—Delays and Broken Promises. 


the first 
putting a local company into the hands. of the Bell inter- 


Signing a sublicensee contract is step toward 


ests. The Bell organization uses this as an entering wedge. 
Tying up a. whole district by such contracts, when the 
time of renewal comes for any one company, it forces 
burdensome terms, and either buys in the property, or cuts 
loose and leaves the local company stranded, without toll 
connections. TELEPHONY has repeatedly presented this 
summary of its observations of the working of the sub- 
licensee game, and warned local companies against taking 
the first step. 

A graphic story of the way such a deal actually worked 
out in Whitley County, Indiana, is told in a letter just 
received from Albert Bush, president of the Farmers Mu- 
tual Telephone Company, Columbia City. This company 
raised the Bell income in this territory from about $100 a 
year to $100 a month, and is now deliberately thrown over 
because it will not accept burdensome terms at the expira- 
tion of its contract. 

Following is the history of the situation, as written by Mr. 
Bush: 

“Your inquiry concerning the Farmers Mutual Telephone 
Company’s fight for supremacy is at hand. I will endeavor 
to give you the history of the telephone situation in Whit- 
ley County since its origin. 

“Some thirty years ago the Bell company installed a 
plant in Columbia City, with sixty patrons, charging $5.00 
per month for residence telephones and toll to all outside 
stations. There being no country subscribers, this meant 
that whenever a message was sent out of town toll had to 
be paid. 

“The charge was so exhorbitant that the State Legisla- 
ture limited the price to $3.50 per month. 

“Following this act the Bell company gave up the local 
work and retained only a toll station. About fifteen years 
-go a number of citizens of Columbia City planned a local 
company, with a view of developing the towns only. But 
the farmers in the different parts of the county wanted 
telephone service, and finally some lines were built into 
The rate 
charged was $1.50 per month for all subscribers, farmers 
and residences, on the Columbia City exchange, and $2.00 


for business telephones with toll between all stations. A 


the country, and the smaller towns had stations. 


company was formed at South Whitley and another at 
Churubusco with dollar rates for farms and residence, and 
°$1.50 for business telephones. 

Bell in Bad Repute. 

“The sentiment against the Bell was so strong that these 
companies took on the Independent long distance lines, 
only using the Bell where the others could not reach. The 
mame Bell had an odium for the people of the county. 

Origin of the Farmers’ Company. 
“As time went on, more farmers wanted telephones and 


the Home company, as it was called, was very slow in 
developing the country, saying that it did not pay. Other 
counties were forming small local companies at dollar rates 
and those on the Columbia City board were demanding the 
same rates. Finally the patrons of one farm line ordered 
their telephones out, or dollar rates. They received as 
answer that under no consideration would their request be 
granted, and_the line was cleared of telephones. Matters 
continued to be agitated, and finally R. R. Scott, secretary 
of the Wilmot company, began talking of organizing a 
Farmers’ company. Several meetings were held during the 
summer of 1903, and in September of that year the company 
was organized and incorporated under the name of the 
Farmers Mutual Telephone Company of Whitley County. 
After the organization of the Farmers the Home company 
reduced its rates to $1.00 per month, and gave free exchange 
to all stations in the county, and built lines and installed 
telephones wherever asked to do so 

“When the Mutual asked the Independent company for 
long distance, the Home company claimed to have an ex- 
clusive contract for all toll business and the Mutual could 
not get the connection. 

Central Union a Willing Partner at First. 

“Turning to the despised Bell, or Central Union, this 
company was very willing to give the Mutual a three years’ 
contract, with a six months’ renewing clause. 

“When the Mutual applied for a franchise in Columbia 
City the Home company did all in its power to prevent 
the City Council from granting it, using as its argument 
that the Bell would be the Mutual’s long distance company. 
But in spite of all the Home could do to hamper the Mu- 
tual, it secured the franchise, and has had a phenomenal 
growth. At the present time it has a patronage of 1,500 
telephones. 

“When the Mutual was once firmly established, an effort 
was made by the Home Company to buy the plant. A 
meeting of the stockholders was called. The vote was 
unanimous against selling with urgent instructions to pro- 
ceed with the construction, and the Farmers’ company has 
at present exchanges at Laud, South Whitley, Larwill and 
Etna, all connected with the main exchange at Columbia 
City, and giving free county service. 

- Mutual Asks for New Contract. 

“Before the three year contract with the Central Union 
The Bell 
field agent came to our office with a form of contract hav- 


expired the Mutual called for a new contract. 


ing a number of objectionable clauses, and in order to have 
these interlined a committee was sent to Indianapolis, to 
the head men of the Central Union company. After a hard 
contest several of the objectionable clauses were eliminated 
or modified, so that the Mutual committee was satisfied and 
signed the contracts and duplicates with the parting instruc- 
tions from Mr. Sylvan to ‘get busy and fill in what we have 
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agreed upon and we will do the same here, and you shall 
soon have your contract.’ 
A Wating Game. 

“Our attorney wrote in the contracts the matter agreed 
upon, and sent them to Indianapolis, but no reply came. 
After waiting some time the company thought it advisable 
to have the president go to Indianapolis, and see why the 
contract did not come. Mr. Sylvan was out of the city 
and Mr. Maiden said the matter had not yet been reached, 
intimating that they would not be hurried in the matter. 

Broken Promise. 

“Nothing more was said about this .contract until the 
president was called to Indianapolis to confer in regard to 
the telephone situation in Whitley County. At this meet- 
ing Mr. Sylvan again agreed to take up the contract and 
said, “I will send it to you.” But he did not. 
of 1909 the Home company, now called the Whitley County 


In the spring 


company, planned extensive improvements, and Mr. Sylvan 
said he was instrumental in having it purchase the Western 
Electric or Bell equipment in preference to that offered by 
the five Independent competitors, a very unusual thing for 
an Independent company to do. The Whitley County com- 
pany asked for Bell iong distance connection, and since 
they had purchased Western Electric equipment they were 
desirous that the Farmers’ Mutual and the Whitley County 
company consolidate. But in all the negotiations the pro- 
position of controlling the territory, and subjecting the 
public to the caprices of such a corporation was ever upper- 
most, to which the patrons and stockholders of the Mutual 
were bitterly opposed. 5 


Attempt to Force the Farmers Out of Business. 

“When the proposition to buy out at the appraised value 
of three disinterested men was presented to the stockhold- 
ers at a meeting on March 10, 1910, the vote was unanimous 
against it. 

“The Central Union company notified us that since the 
Mutual was not willing to consolidate or sell out they would 
cancel the contract, to take effect April 1, 1910, which they 
did, and connected with the Whitley County company, thus 
creating a Hybrid in the Independent ranks. i 

“Truly, ‘Consistency, thou art a jewel’.” 

(Signed) “Albert Bush, President.” 


This is the way the Bell telephone company uses its part- 


TCT St 


Evils of the Law’s Delay. 

An old telephone contest dating back fifteen years, between 
the National Telephone Manufacturing Company and the Amer- 
ican Bell Telephone Company, came up before a jury in the 
United States District Court at Boston last week on the for- 
mer’s suit to recover $500,000 for malicious persecution. The 
National company asserts that the Bell company brought a 
suit in 1895 based upon the alleged infringement of the Ber- 
liner patent. The Bell company lost the suit, but the National 
says that its business was tied up so long because of the delay 
in the settlement of the case that it was forced out of business. 
This is said to have been the real object of the Bell company’s 
action. 
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A Novel Tree Trouble on a Rural Line. 

The rural telephone line built by farmers is always more or 
less a source of trouble to telephone companies to whose ex- 
change lines are connected. Often queer and wonderful cases 
of trouble are found on these lines. The accompanying illus- 
tration sent in by Mr. F. Shoemaker, Sayre, Pa., illustrates a 


What the Troubleman Found on a Rural Line. 


tree trouble which was found on a rural line near Sayre. The 
farmers on this line complained that the line at night was so 
noisy that it was impossible to use it. When asked if all the 
trees had been trimmed clear of the line they answered in 
the affirmative. The telephone company then sent one of its 
men out to locate the trouble and he found the wire running 


through the branch of a tree as shown in the illustration. The 


wire evidently had been placed in the crotch of the branch 
and in course of time, the limb had grown so as to completely 
encircle the wire. 


Convention of Railway Telegraph Superintendents Post- 
poned to June. 

The annual convention of the Association of Railway Tele- 
graph Superintendents which was to have been held in Los 
Angeles, Cal., in May, has been postponed and will be held 
during the month of June. This has been done on account of 
the railroads having offered reduced rates to Los Angeles dur- 
ing the month of June, which will be available to associate 
members. The outlook is very bright for a much larger at- 
tendance at the convention in June than if it were held in 
May, as many who would be unable to leave their business early 
in the season will be able to attend. 


Purdue Students Hear Telephone Engineer. 

Arthur Bessey Smith, of the Automatic Electric Company, 
Chicago, addressed the electrical students of Purdue Univer- 
sity, La Fayette, Ind, on Tuesday, March 22. His subject 
was “The Automatic Telephone System,” and he dwelt on the 
elements of telephone service and the way in which the auto- 
matic switch meets the need. Lantern slides illustrated the 
explanations of the system, and working apparatus set up by 
the students was used for demonstration. The talk was well 
attended, and lively interest was shown by the many questions 
asked by the students. 


Moregan-ization 
The Ohio Situation—Can Morgan Afford to Tell a Lie?—Will Confidence Keep?—Is it for Better or Worse? 
Bye... welscy 


Something is wrong. These are days when men’s hearts 
wax sore with trouble, and we would fain flee to Hepsidam 
where the lion roareth and the Whangdoodle mourneth for 
its first born. 

Halley’s Comet is on the way and it threatens to choke 
our lungs with cyanogen gas on or about May 18. 

Roosevelt is returning from Elba and no man knoweth 
what the hero of San Juan will do. 

Morgan has broken into the telephone business and 
whether the future of his properties lies in cyanogen gas 
or not a great many people are trying to figure out. 


Last summer the planet Mars came closest to us. Another 
planet, Saturn, got in line with Mars, and all earth beings 
had a hard time. 

Trains would not stay.on the track, winter persisted in 
severity and all of a sudden gave way to spring before 
anyone could try the usual spring tonic. 


Andrew Carnegie spent a day in Chicago, bragged about 
the sweet and unselfish (?) money changers, compared Joe 
Cannon to Lincoln, and completely discouraged us by say- 
ing that there would be no millionaires in the future. 

Andy is right. There will only be billionaires. I wonder 
if Andy’s sleep is not sometimes mixed up with the horrors 
of Homestead. 


Furthermore, papers told us that the daughter of Morgan 
took the working girls’ part in the awful shirtwaist strike, 
and, take it from me, the sweatshop owners are running yet. 

This estimable young woman also visited Chicago, sur- 
rounded by strong-armed detectives. 

In true democratic fashion, she asked questions by hun- 
dreds, and in a truly patrician manner refused to answer any. 

She also visited Hull House and actually talked to a 
woman, who, before she became a walking delegate, used 
to work at the shoemaker’s bench. 


Do you wonder why the head of the Independent tele- 
phone man lies upon an uneasy pillow? 


Do you suppose that Morgan & Co. are going to buy 
up Hull House? Do you suppose that they will turn it 
over to the Bell? 


Is there anything in our glorious land that will not be 
Morganized? 

I cannot see what the Bell company can do with Hull 
House and what effect the shirtwaist makers had on the 
Bell. It does not buy the girls’ waists. 

It is just as reasonable to'suspect Morgan and the Bell 
to be in collusion on sociological questions as it is in the 
Ohio situation. 

Mr. Morgan has said that the telephone properties of 
Ohio and Indiana are to be run upon a strictly Independent 


basis. 


That should settle it in all our minds, because Mr. Mor- 
gan is the greatest material power in the world. No one 
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can dispute him, nor can he tell a lie. He could not if 


he tried, 
If they cannot afford to lie, then the rest of humanity 
should find lying an impossible luxury. 


They can afford to lie, and a lie would not hurt them, 
either. 

You are familiar with the expression, “The King can do 
no wrong’—and of the conception of the “Infallibility of 
the Pope.’ 


You also know that Roosevelt was always right. 


He 
could do no wrong. 
Why can the King do no wrong? Because he is the 


supreme power. Whatever he does is right, because it 
cannot be anything else. 

The infallibility of the Pope involves no acrimonious 
debate. He is so high in spiritual power that he is the 
sole judge of his own actions. 

Everyone who contradicted Roosevelt was immediately 
condemned to the Liars’ Club, or shot at sunrise or marooned 
in a forgotten fort. 

Mr. Morgan. is so high in material and financial power 
that he could do no wrong, either. 

He and his firm could not possibly be or do wrong, 
because their every action is prompted by supreme power. 

As with the Pope and the King, God is his only judge 
and that judgment is reserved. 


The Roman ladies, if they approved of the fight of the 
gladiators, held their thumbs up and the defeated man was 
released. 

If they were displeased, their thumbs pointed down, and 
the unfortunate went to his doom. 

Had Morgan & Co. chosén to do so, they could have 
held their thumbs up when Fisk and Robinson appealed 
for financial aid—but their thumbs were down. 

Rumor connects this refusal with their participation in Key- 
stone bonds, but we hope it is not true. 

Rumor says, too, that the National City Bank not only 
took Fisk and Robinson’s outlying bank customers, but 
took the Hamilton Bank, of Chicago, because they were 
dealing with this unfortunate firm. 

One cannot conceive of Fisk and Robinson being punished 
for participation in Keystone bonds, because these bonds 
were good ones, and could not possibly have interfered with 
Bell success. 


The astonishing part of the Ohio deal lies in the general 
belief that Morgan is working for the Bell. 

The fact that Morgan handles the Bell financial pro- 
gram does not signify anything. He will handle any deals 
if they are big enough. 

Morgan & Company are dependent upon large industrial 
conditions. They are equipped to handle only big deals. 
Small deals would starve them to death. 

No more sentiment resides under the skin of Morgan & 
Company than under any other hungry animal bent upon 
a. meal, 
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Supposing the Bell company did propose to buy the Ohio 
and Indiana properties. What of it? 

Suposing you were going to buy a horse and had the 
deal about closed. Could I not jump in and buy the horse? 
Whose business is it but mine? 

Who has the right to question Morgan & Company? 
They own the properties and they know that conditions 
in those states favor their development. 


Do not think that Morgan & Company are fooled by the 
Bell “bunk” of double burden, duplication and so forth! 

There is no duplication in Ohio and Indiana. Each com- 
peting company has its own list of subscribers. Each man 
who installs two telephones in his office does it voluntarily, 
because he reaches a list not reached by the other. 


One horse will pull your best girl and yourself to church, 
but two horses attached to that buggy give you better 
time to a distant city. Why duplicate the horse? One 
horse could get you there some time. Such is the Bell 
argument. 


We wonder why the Charleston and Huntington proper- 
ties were turned over to the Bell. We know that the 
state law does not forbid absorption. It looks awfully much 
like a Bell scheme. 


But conditions in Ohio are different. 


Do you think that a property, as the Cuyahoga Telephone 
Company, managed by such an able and efficient telephone 
man as C. Y. McVey, would be foolishly scrapped? 

If there is any scrapping to do, it will be the Bell plants, 
managed by mediocre men, and in no sense of the word 
managed as efficiently as the Independent properties. 


Do you think that Columbus and the outlying properties 
would be destroyed, when they have demonstrated what 
Johnston, Brooks and Owens can do? 


If anything will be scrapped, it will be the Bell plants. 


And, say, if the Bell does own the Ohio and Indiana 
properties, what a sensation there will be when the execu- 
tive forces of the Bell realize how well the Independent 
men of Ohio can run telephone plants! 

A few men like McVey, Johnston, Brooks, Owens, Ains- 
worth and Rhodes are about the only possible instruments 
that could save the Central Union and many other Bell 
plants. 


It costs the Bell company from $75 to $78 to accom- 
plish the same purpose that the Ohio Independents can do 
for $48 and $52. 

If the Bell company could save $25 on every hundred now 
spent, it might not have to increase its capital so fast. 


But I must repeat that the question of ownership is not 
to be considered. Independent telephone properties are 
now too big to be owned by John Jones and Bill Smith. 

Their properties reach into millions and if the Bell peo- 
ple choose to buy stock in the various companies, how can 
you help it? 


Is everyone connected with an Independent telephone 
plant real sure that the Bell company does not own a share 
of its stock? You would say, “What of it?” if you were asked 
were asked about it. 

I do not care whether the Morgan properties are run for 
the Bell company or not. 

If Mr. Morgan has retained Mr. Davis, Mr. Otis and the 
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great operating forces which have made their property 
famous, what do you or I care? 


But if Mr. Morgan had placed strangers in these proper- 
ties who were not in sympathy with Independent telephony, 
we could be discouraged. 


What do you care if Davison has a job of acting as a 
director in the Bell? He merely represents somebody— 
just as a lawyer. 

Mr. Davis did nicely at the Ohio convention and his 
position was clearly logical, too. 

While he is Morgan’s hired man, so are we all hired men. 
If Morgan chooses to discharge him, he can do so. That 
is his business alone. 


What Ohio needs is confidence, and they need it badly. 
The whole situation depends upon it. If the Ohio people 
stand by Mr. Davis and Mr. Otis they simply guarantee the 
future Independence of the property. 

If they disagree and fight them, and lean toward the 
Bell, you may be sure that Morgan & Company would 
gladly relinquish them to the Bell. 


It remains for Ohio to hang together and help these 
men make these properties the best of their kind, and they 
will always remain to our advantage. 

It remains for Ohio people to fight any laws that would 
allow a consolidation, and thereby have an added guaran- 
tee by compelling them to be good. 


I do not believe in probation. I believe the National 
Independent Telephone Association should take them in at 
once. 

Let them pay their share toward an organization that 
can watch the law and its enforcement. 


Do you realize just how important that National Asso- 
ciation was in determining that Morgan should stay Inde- 
pendent? It was that fund of $150,000 which made the 
Bell people stand from under. 

It is a plain fact to me that the Morgan properties will 
remain Independent as long as the Independent telephone 
interests of Ohio choose to have them remain so. 


The House of Morgan is a great one, but it is all Morgan. 
When J. P. Morgan dies the company will make a huge 
bluff to carry on the game, but the tremendous person- 
ality will be missed. 

Mr. Morgan owns art galleries, pictures, old watches and 
everything a human being can want. 


Among his assets are a President, an ex-President, Senate, 
House, Cabinet, Bench and a choice lot of Ambassadors to 
keep him wise to foreign ways. 

He also includes banks, insurance companies, railroads, 
factories, and even you and I might yet pay eight or ten- 
hour toll to his pay roll in some menial capacity. 


When the panic of 1907 reached the point of hottest 
blaze, Mr. Morgan crooked his finger in a Washington to 
New York way and the government money sailed to New 
York with Roosevelt’s blessing. 

Did Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, Minneapolis, Kansas City 
and Omaha need any money at this time? 

Yes! 

Did they get any? 

No! 


Mr. Morgan cannot stop the flight of time, and cannot 
control the solar system. That is all. 
Will it help or hinder? 
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Say, do you know that telephone manufacturing was never 
any better as a business? Never before have people bought 
telephones and kindred devices so whole-heartedly. 

It has helped. The Morgan deal was a boost, a distinct 
boost, and a couple of years will prove it. 

Telephone bonds will be considered in true worth, supe- 
rior to all others, and those who have the courage to keep 
their feet warm and to look the situation squarely in the 
face will profit. 

Universality is a frost, and an expensive one. Its only 
virtue is its tendency to enslave its employes and effect 
a blacklist. 

Serving the public with speech facilities is not a natural 
monopoly, and the duty is open to even a school boy. 


Monopolizing steel rails and such is easy when compared 
to the telephone, and you cannot even monopolize steel 
products. 


Once upon a time a voice stilled the fisherman’s fears, 
saying: 

Ebemnotmiratdeit ise L,4 

Oh, that such a voice might be heard now, loud enough 
to still the fears of those who over-respect the top-heavy 
and perplexed Bell! 

Stand by your local advantage. 


Moral:—Ambition usually overleaps itself. 


Turning the Tables on An Old Bell Argument. 


That the Bell telephone company is playing with fire in 
its talk of the expense and nuisance of what it calls the 
dual telephone system is clearly indicated by the situation 
in Butte, Mont. 

Under the caption “A Promise Made Good,” the Mon- 
tana Independent Telephone Company recently distributed 
among its subscribers a well printed circular letter which re- 
cites that “there were 2,200 telephone users in Butte in 1906 
—supplied by a service that was universally condemned be- 
cause of its inadequacy and inefficiency.” The circular goes 
on to say, “When the Montana Independent Telephone 
Company was granted a franchise by the City of Butte it 
pledged its best efforts towards the development of a mod- 
ern telephone system of such efficiency and extent as to 
make the use of any other telephone unnecessary for both 
local and long distance communication. 

“Tf you think that the Montana Independent Telephone 
Company has failed to make good its promise to the people 
of Butte, we ask you to be “from Missouri” for 30 days 
and put into effect the system we shall explain further 
along.” 

The company has now built up a comprehensive system, 
and by good service secured for itself a high place in the 
esteem of the Butte telephone using public. The company’s 
Own conception of its grasp of the situation is conveyed by 
a paragraph from the letter which reads: ‘As 90 per cent 
of all long distance business is transacted within a radius 
of 100 miles of a given center, telephone users find the long 
distance facilities of the Montana Independent Telephone 
Company adequate for all ordinary needs. Interviews with 
50 prominent business men of this city disclosed the some- 
what anticipated but nevertheless important fact that 98 per 
cent of all calls received by them came over the Independent 
telephone lines.” 

Under these circumstances a particularly forceful policy 
of competition for extending the business has been inaugu- 
rated and, apparently with a keen sense of humor, as well as 
business acumen, the company issued with its letter a card 
in the form shown by the accompanying partial reproduc- 
tion, and closes its letter as follows: 
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“In order to definitely determine whether a Bell tele- 
phone is necessary a number of prominent merchants, pro- 
fessional men and others have within the last few months 
done some figuring for themselves. And many of these men 
have gone a step further and estimated their profit, if any, 


Count Your Telephone Calls 


INDEPENDENT 


All Others Business All Others 


Business 


Must This Telephone Go? | Must This Telephone Go? 


NOTE.---This card, if faithfully used for a period of 30 days or less, will 
enable you to determine the relative value of the two Butte Telephone ser- 
vices. An experimental trial will convince you that two telephones are 
unnecessary, either for local or long distance calls. Start today. 


Head and Foot of a Card Which Squarely Puts Up to the Sub- 
scriber the Determination of the Comparative 
Utility of the Two Services. 


on the amount of business received from Bell service as 
against the actual cost of the service. 

“They have discovered to their gratification that the In- 
dependent telephone is answering all the purposes for which 
a telephone is intended. Bell telephone service has proven 
so unprofitable, so unnecessary in Butte, and in other nearby 
cities that many business houses have discarded its use. 

“We have reached a point in the development of our sys- 
tem where we can enable you to reduce the cost of your 
telephone service by the elimination of the Bell and the use 
of our system exclusively. 

“That you may more readily determine for yourself the 
relative value of the two services we enclose herewith a 
blank form for the recording of your actual telephone busi- 
ness, both commercial and social. You'll note that we have 
subdivided the recording form to enable you to segregate 
your calls. 

“The Montana Independent Telephone Company, with all 
the advantages of modern and more efficient equipment and 
service is fast acquiring all the desirable telephone business 
in the State of Montana. ° 

“One policy, one system, universal service—and that the 
Independent automatic in the State of Montana.” 


Cumberland Backs Down on Rate Increase. 


The fight of business men in Shelbyville, Ky., against the 
raise in rates proposed by the Cumberland (Bell) telephone 
company has been successful. District Manager George G. 
Hall held a conference with representatives of the Business 
Men’s Association, which had protested vigorously against 
the increase in rates, and following it announced that for 
the time being no increase would be put into effect. It had 
been given out that the cost of using a Cumberland phone 
in Shelbyville would go up April 1 from $2.25 to $2.75. 


Trial by Telephone. 


Judge F. E. Bowser, of the Kosciusko Circuit Court, at War- 
saw, Ind., adopted a novel method of holding court over the 
telephone on March 29. Two of Judge Bowser’s children were 
ill with scarlet fever and the judge was quarantined in his home 
where he sat at the telephone, heard the plea and evidence in 
a criminal case and imposed a penalty on the defendant who 
he did not see. 


Hints on Constructing a Cable System 
By Robert J. Ardiff 


In what follows it is assumed that the style of construc- 
tion is the all cable type and the general rules herein stated 

e to be supplemented by a set of specifications which em- 
body such changes as local conditions or operating com. 
panies demand. 

Except in rare instances, the height of the poles will be 
as small as consistent with existing conditions. This will 
permit of a rule as follows: for street lines which carry 
eable and an ultimate of two arms for toll, and for alley 
lines similarly equipped, use 35 ft. poles. On leads which 
carry cable, or cable and one cross-arm employ 30 ft. 
poles; and in all other cases use 25 ft. poles. This rule 
may of course be modified by city ordinances. At railway, 
high tension and foreign wire crossings, special precautions 
must be taken, not only to provide proper clearance but to 
obtain protection from interference. 

Poles on streets should be set inside of, and as close to 
the curb line as possible. Where the curb is not indicated 
or where there is any likelihood of it being changed, the 
correct line should be obtained from the City Engineer or 
other proper authority. Poles should be set as close to 
the side lines as possible in alleys, and so located as to 


A Method of Bracing and Guying a Corner Pole. 


afford the most direct run for the distributing wire or 
cables to the buildings. 

In distributing poles, great care should be taken to select 
the heaviest poles for corners and terminals, and to place 
the strongest and best looking poles in front of residences 
and on private property. Terminal poles should be so 


located as to be as inconspicuous as possible. 


All exchange poles and stubs which are rough in ap- 
pearance shall be carefully shaved, and all knots trimmed 
smooth and close before being erected. The tops of poles 
and stubs should be roofed, the sides of the roof making 
an angle of 45 degrees with the axis of the pole. 

Poles used with systems of distribution employing ex- 
clusively cable and twisted pair wire need not be gained 
unless they carry an arm for toll wires, or the municipal 
authorities require that one gain be provided for the use 
of the municipality. The center of the top gain should be 
10 in. below the apex of the pole, and successive gains may 
be cut on 18, 20, 22 or 24 in. centers as the practice of the 
company demands. In case a pole is bent the gain is cut 
on the concave side, namely, the side which bows inward, 

All terminal poles, poles carrying cable, office poles and 
all painted poles should be equipped with iron pole steps 
driven alternately into the opposite sides of the pole, spaced 
on 18 in. centers. The bottom iron step should be at least 
10 ft. above the curb or ground line and below this should 
be located wooden butt steps or patent steps. The steps 
may be driven in the pole parallel to or at right angles to 
the length of the line according to the prevailing practice, 
but it is generally conceded that with steps driven parallel 
to the line the best results are obtained. 

Poles may be protected from mechanical injury by the 
use of hub or butt guards, which prevent destruction of 
corner poles by hubs of wagons; from the ravages of 
horses’ teeth by pole protection strips when poles are used 
for hitching posts, and from the cutting of messenger and 
guy wires by strain plates, or shims. 

All poles 30 ft. in height or over, and located within ex- 
change limits should be painted in a suitable and distin- 
guishing manner. At least two coats, including the priming 
coat which should contain about one gallon of pigment to 


four of oil, should be applied to each pole. 


The roofs, butts and gains on all poles, as well as the 
butts of guy stubs and the whole exterior of anchor logs 
should be treated with Carbolineum or some other equally 
efficient preservative. In the use of Carbolineum the fol- 
lowing rules should be observed: 

1st. Carbolineum should never be applied to green poles. 

2nd. Carbolineum should never be applied to a pole that 
is decayed or has any bark on it. The decayed portion or 
bark should always be removed before applying. 

3rd. Carbolineum should never be applied to a frozen 
pole, as it has no effect. If necessary, the pole should be 
thawed before applying. 

4th. Carbolineum must always be well stirred before 
using. 

5th. The first coat of Carbolineum must be dry before 
applying the second, which in turn must be dry before the 
pole is set. 

6th. The best results are obtained by heating Carbolin- 
eum in an iron vessel to a temperature of about 150 deg. F. 
and applying with a heavy brush. 

7th. The treatment with Carbolineum should never take 
place in hot weather under the direct rays of the sun, but 
always in the shade, as the volatilization of the Carbolin- 
eum has a tendency to flush the hands and face of some 
people. If the treatment cannot be applied in the shade 
the operator should wear a paper mask and gloves. 

On straight lines cross-arms may all face away from the 
office or alternate upon successive poles. At long spans, 
however, the place for the arms is on the side of the pole 
away from the long spans, and on curves the correct loca- 
tion is on the side of the pole facing from the curve. The 
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arms may be fastened to the pole with a bolt extending 
through both pole and arm or by lag screws, but the 
former is found to be the better plan. 

The arms are provided with braces to keep them in a 
horizontal position as well as back braces and double arms 
when conditions demand. Double arms should be used as 


Junction of Open Wire and Aerial Cable Lines. 


sparingly as consistent with conditions, and the following 
six locations should be the only places they are ever em- 
ployed: 

A. At railroad crossings. 

B. At all points required by law. 

C. At toll line terminal poles. 

D: On office poles. 

E. At exchange terminal poles where there are no dis- 
tributing or drop wires extending in the opposite direction 
to the line wire. : 

F. At corners, where the corner is made on two poles. 

Where a pole is set in a sloping bank the depth is meas- 
ured from the lowest side of the opening. Where the 
slope is greater than 45 degrees, or where the bank is so 
soft that the pole is liable to kick out, the pole should be 
set one-half foot deeper than on level ground. Where 
there is a possibility of the grade being changed, if prac- 
ticable, allowance should be made accordingly, so that 
poles may be at their proper height when the correct grade 
is established. 

To serve as a guide in such cases, as well as to ascertain 
the depth of setting, it is well to mark each pole with some 
distinguishing character at a specified height from the base 
of the pole before it is set. This will also serve as a guide 
when inspecting the work to assure the proper depth for 
poles of various sizes. Holes should be dug from four to 
3ix inches deeper than the pole is to be set, to allow for 
soil.caving when the pole is erected, and should be large 
enough to permit the free entrance of the poles without 
hewing or stabbing. 

When it is impossible to guy a pole, an extra heavy pole 
is required, and it is the best practice to set it in concrete, 
trussed or braced below the ground with logs or plank. On 
heavy construction self-supporting poles are not recom- 
mended, and are to be avoided whenever possible. Self- 
supporting poles may be relieved of a great portion of the 
strain placed upon them by the employment of head guys. 
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In general, it is well to use such guying, consisting of 
front and back guys as will relieve excessive strains upon 
poles. Light strains may be readily cared for by head guy- 


ing one or two preceding poles when an anchor cannot be 
set. 


(To be concluded.) 


A Louisville Opinion on Bell Monopoly. 


Bell publicity methods are beginning to produce an effect 
not foreseen by their instigators. The attention of newspaper 
men is being drawn to this corporation, but instead of 
swallowing the foolish “natural monopoly” talk without re- 
flection they are doing their own thinking. Here is what the 
Louisville, Kentucky, Post said in a recent editorial. 

“A telegram from New York says that ‘the Bell interests 
have for years been quietly sounding public opinion on the sub- 
ject of a regulated monopoly.’ 

“The Bell interests have been quietly poisoning the public 
mind for years in an attempt to reconcile the subscribers to a 
monopoly strong enough to regulate rates, regulate legislative 
boards, regulate stock exchanges and regulate the press. 

“They have circulated in this community a report of a com- 
mittee of the Board of Trade which the board rejected as the 
deliberate conclusion of the board. 

“They have been ruthless in their depredations where they 
had power, and cringing in their pleas for franchises when 
competition fixed the rates. 

“In Louisville they have falsely contended they had an 
irrepealable and unalterable contract, the constitution of the 
state to the contrary, and they have sought to exact $8 from 
our people, though they were glad to get a franchise limiting 
the charge to $5.50 from Kansas City. 

“They have said in Louisville they were earning only 4 per 
cent, and yet, though Louisville was the largest city in its con- 
quered territory, its brokers were declaring that it was making 
12, tovd3) per=cent net: 

“For capital invested, for organization required, for growth 
in traffic, for profit in operation, no public service equals the 
telephone. For greed and a contempt of public rights, for open 
defiance of the law, for brazen alliance with the vicious ele- 
ments, no corporation surpasses the Bell telephone company 
in its various disguises. 

“For cut-throat methods with competitors, for deliberate at- 
tempts to destroy the credit of their competitors, the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, or the Bell, or the Cum- 
berland, as you prefer, stands alone in the business world. 

“Competition keeps down the extortion of this organization; 

“Competition develops the traffic; 

“Competition improves the service; 

“Competition multiplies the connections with which a sub- 
scriber can communicate. 

“Monopoly is the one end and aim of the American Tele- 
phone Company because its owners know there is no such thing 
as a regulated monopoly; 

“Because it knows a thousand millions can smother the pro- 
tests of the people in almost any legislative assembly ; 

“Because the American company knows that by monopoly it 
can so tax the public that it can give an income value to half 
a billion inflated securities now and a billion later on. 

“If you would know how a monopoly would affect business 
and politics read the history of the efforts of the Cumber- 
land to fix its own rates regardless of law and precedent; re- 
gardless of popular protest and the resistance of the strongest 
municipal government in Louisville. 

“Today not five members of the General Council dare say 
that they know anything of the two years’ contest between 
the city and this ruthless corporation, and in defiance of public 
opinion, a ring-ridden legislature reports adversely the bill 
of Mr. Newcomb regulating the Cumberland company.” 

& 


A. “Promoter’s’’ Reply 


Officer of Independent Plant at Winnsboro, La., Replies to Criticism of Cumberland General Manager— 
Statement Concerning Attempt to Sell Out—Public Fed on Promises—Outcome of Miniature Conflict. 


Louisiana must be supporting the “dual telephone sys- 
tem” right loyally, and making it fairly profitable for both 
parties, if one may judge from the bitterness with which 
the Cumberland fights for privileges in the state. In a 
recent letter to TELEPHONY, however, the general manager 
of the Cumberland company set forth his views of the 
plant at Winnsboro, and charged that the “promoter” of 
the company, whom he did not name, but who is under- 
stood to be Mr. A. A. Marrs, had attempted to sell out to 
the Bell interests. 

Mr. Hume, general manager of the Cumberland Company, 
in response to a request that he particularize, further wrote: 
“Mr. A. A. Marrs communicated with us first by letter telling 
us about his property at Winnsboro, La. We had the property 
carefully inspected, as it was not a competing exchange, and 
the report justified in every particular the language that I 
used recently in writing to your Journal about the physical 
property of the Winnsboro Telephone Company. We, there- 
upon, abandoned any consideration of the plant at Winnsboro. 


“Shortly after this time Mr. Marrs made an engagement to 
visit Nashville, and while here discussed nothing and pre- 
sented nothing but matters pertaining to the Winnsboro prop- 
erty. He returned home after being told that the price on 
his property and the condition of his property made the con- 
sideration of the purchase of same unsatisfactory from both 
and from either standpoint. Shortly after returning home, 
he opened up further negotiations by correspondence, both 
mail and telegraphic, and tried to become a sublicensee. This 
we refused to consider. 

“He then wrote a threatening letter, and since that time we 
have given him no consideration or attention, and do not pro- 
pose to do so.” 

Mr. Marrs, now secretary-treasurer of the company, has 
forwarded to TELEPHONY a letter from the vice-president 
and manager, and has stated that he is willing to make 
affidavit to the correctness of the statements which are made 
therein. Following is an abstract of the letter: 

“Our worthy friend states ‘that if there ever was a case 
of poor telephone building, etc.,’ we have it. For your in- 
formation, as well as the enlightenment of the Nashville 
correspondent, I wish to state that we started service at 
Winnsboro in October, 1908, with 55 subscribers and con- 
struction to accommodate 100. We now have 140, and 
several on the waiting list. The writer and two of his 
associates, all ‘promoters’, of course, according to Hume, 
built the exchange at Winnsboro on limited means. I am 
frank to admit that we could not install cable—in fact, the 
prospective business did not seem to warrant this expense. 


“Our business has grown beyond our expectations, and 
we now have cable on hand to cover the entire town and 
to make all lines metallic. Furthermore we are installing 
an exchange at Mangham, where we are using cable dis- 
tribution, and building for three times the number of sub- 
scribers we will have to start with. We are using second- 
hand telephones in Winnsboro, but we do not claim the 
doubtful distinction of having any antiquated “Blake” instru- 
ments as does the “Old Line Company,’—a very fitting 
phrase,—in its Shreveport exchange. 

“As you know, February has been a trying month in the 
telephone business both North and South. Following is 
a daily trouble report for the first twenty days of the month 
of February, which speaks for itself. 


“This copy of daily trouble will show how ‘poor’ our 


construction is: 

1 S-B. Tel. Wire Plant. Toll Lines. Renewals. 
0 
0 
0 

2 sets-Batt, 
0 


0 

0 
1 set Batt. 
(storm) Rep. 4 S-B Cord. 

0 
1 set Batt. 
1 Rec. Cord. 

0 

0 

0 : 

1 set Batt. 

(storm) 0 
Rep. 2 Cords. 
2 set Batts. 
1 Rec. Cord. 
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“If our construction is poor it seems strange that we 
should have so little trouble during the worst month of 
the year. 

“Now as to the ‘innocent, unsuspecting, local man’ on 
whom we have ‘unloaded.’ I presume this refers to the 
writer, who was one of the three original ‘promoters,’ and 
who has had charge of the plant from the beginning. He 
thought well enough of the undertaking to become finan— 
cially interested, and has not changed his opinion so far. 
He was elected vice-president and superintendent when we 
incorporated last year. As to other ‘lambs’ or ‘innocents’ 
we have a number of stockholders, both in Louisiana and 
elsewhere, and all are enthusiastic over our future pros- 
pects. We have built a standard toll line to. connect 
Winnsboro and Mangham and have extended this to Ray- 
ville, where we will connect with other Independent lines 
when they are completed. I presume this is a ‘skimpy,” 
cheaply constructed line, although one of Mr. Hume’s con- 
struction men has admitted that we had a first-class line. 
I refrain from mentioning the man’s name for fear of bring- 
ing righteous wrath down on his head from the Nash- 
ville office for having told the truth when it related to an 
Independent company. 

“Life seems to be something of a burden to the Nash- 
ville man on account of the ‘Rascality, the deceit, the cheat- 
ing qualities and the dishonorable methods of some oppo- 
sition telephone men.’ The inference is that no one con- 
nected with the great benevolent organization, known as. 
the Cumberland Telephone Company, is possessed of any 
of these undesirable qualities, and yet, there has been a 
sad lack of this benevolent spirit displayed by the manner 
in which they have indulged in personalities, misrepresen- 
tation and trickery in their fight against our little com- 
pany. For so many years, that it has become an ancient 
history, they had promised the towns along the N. O. & 
N. W. Ry. to build a toll line, but not until we began our 
line did they make a move toward fulfilling their promises.. 

“As to Mr. Hume’s statement about the ‘personal visit 
and solicitation’ this is but another instance of the de- 
liberate perverting of the truth to suit special needs. Our 
Mr. Marrs did make a trip to Nashville for the pur- 
pose of arranging for a toll connection at Rayville after 
our line was partially completed and after we had received 
two visits from a Cumberland representative, who urged 
various and sundry plans for connecting with us. Upon 
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his arrival in Nashville he was politely informed that no 
connection would be made with us on any terms, as they 
had arranged to build a line paralleling ours, but that 
they would purchase our property, etc. At that time we 
were financially in ‘hard rows.’ Our construction work, 
on account of the excessive heat and other unfavorable 
weather conditions, had cost us more than we had antici- 
pated. We were in debt for material and each of the 
three ‘promoters’ had put in every dollar he could raise, 
and still there was not enough in sight to finish our line 
to Rayville. The prospects were not very bright, consider- 
ing that we would have no immediate outlet at Rayville 
when we succeeded in getting there, and would have a 
competing line. 

“We did what we think anyone else would have done in 
the face of these obstacles—we agreed to sell our prop- 
erty and submited a detailed statement of the cost and of- 
fered to sell upon that basis. Mr. Hume sent a man to 
inspect our property, but did not accept our proposition. 
He must have surmised that we were short of funds, and 
no doubt concluded that we would be forced to take any 
amount he might deign to offer. 

“To make us fully realize the enormity of our offense 
in refusing to sell our property to them upon any terms 
they might dictate, they have shipped material into Winns- 
boro with the avowed intention of building a competing 
exchange. [I am glad to state that the people at Winns- 
boro are loyal to us, and that the condition of our com- 
pany, financially, is now such that we have no fears of 
the ultimate outcome of the miniature conflict in the little 
town of Winnsboro. 

“Yours very truly, 
(Signed) “E. D. Selmser, Vice-President, Winnsboro Tele- 
phone Co., Winnsboro, La.” 


Wisconsin Railroad Commission Discusses Depreciation. 


In its decision in the case of Columbus Advancement 
Assn. vs. Wisconsin Telephone Company, the Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission says: 

“Respondent has calculated depreciation on the basis o 
10 per cent of the book cost at the end of each year; the 
Commission has calculated depreciation at 7 per cent of 
the inventory value at the beginning of the year. The life 
of the plant is about twelve years, which means that about 
8% per cent of the value of the plant must be set aside an- 
nually to meet the regular depreciation in value from year 
to year. Figuring that the amount thus set aside will earn 
interest at 4 per cent per annum, the net amount to be set 
aside each year to gain the same total at the end of the 
life of the plant would be about 6.8 per cent. As has been 
pointed out in previous decisions, the 4 per cent sinking 
fund method is theoretically correct, but in the case of 
short-lived plants the fund is generally unable to earn the 
full 4 per cent, and the practical rate of depreciation lies 
somewhere between the 6.8 and the 8.5 per cent. But for 
the purpose of this discussion we have assumed, roughly, 
a depreciation rate of 7 per cent. Obviously, if, by allow- 
ing only 7 per cent for depreciation, the net result of the 
calculations shows that the net return upon the invest- 
ment is not too high, a higher rate of depreciation results 
in a correspondingly lower rate of return. 


“Tneidentally it may be of interest to observe what the 
different rates of depreciation result in and how much the 
respondent has actually spent for reconstruction in the 
three years covered by the report. The following table 
shows the amounts set aside and actually spent. The 
amount set aside by the Commission each year is roughly 
7 per cent, without any allowance being made in succeed- 
ing years for interest on the fund set aside. 
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Commission's 
7 per cent, begin- 


Company's 10 per 


Amounts actually cent at end of 


expended. year. ning of year. 
1906 Se... kc oe dl, oDe-84 $1,782.57 $1,064.75 
VSO Tree tai, « 697.29 1,919.05 1,264.23 
LOQR pace sens 536.62 15,921.31 1,359.77 
Total. cn $2,586.75 $5,622.93 $3,688.75 


“Only for the year 1906 does the actual amount expended 
exceed the 7 per cent allowance for depreciation. On the 
total for the three years the 7 per cent allowance exceeds 
the actual expenditures by about $1,100, without figuring 
any interest earnings on the amount thus set aside. But 
it must be borne in mind that during the early years of a 
plant the amount required to keep the plant up to stand- 
ard is not as large as the amount required later on in the 
life of the plant, so that a comparison for three years is 
not a fair criterion. The plant at Columbus was extensively 
overhauled about 1906, and is, therefore, substantially in 
the same position as a new plant. The only signiticant 
thing about the foregoing figures is, that the amount which 
respondent proposed to set aside is greatly in excess of 
what it has actually required, and apparently exceeds the 


necessities of the plant.” 


A Well Constructed Alley Pole Line. 
It is well known that cable should be avoided as much as pos- 
sible in the construction of toll lines and in bringing toll lines 
into the cities, the telephone companies run open wire lines 


An Alley Pole Line Carrying Toll Wires into a City. 


as much as possible. The accompanying illustration shows an 
open wire lead along an alley in one of our large cities in the 
Middle West. It will be noticed that the pole in the fore- 
ground is double armed and that the wires are brought down 
to a cable box for necessary protection against lightning be- 
fore entering into cable leading to the central office. In this 
case No, 16 B. & S. conductors .07 m. f. per mile capacity 
are used in the cable. 

It will be noticed that the telephone company takes advan- 
tage of the poles supporting the toll line wires to run an aerial 
cable lead through the alley. 


Experiences of the Workers 


A Modification of Mr. Harrill’s Test Set. 

Smee the publication in March 19 TELEPHONY of the letter 
describing the home-made test set which has so greatly simpli- 
fied the question of locating trouble in his exchange, Mr. J. 
A. Harrill has received requests for suggestions from a num- 
iber of interested managers. 

One in a neighboring state to Mr. Harrill wrote as follows: 
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‘Simple Voltmeter Test Set for a 50 Line Exchange. 


“Y noticed in TELEPHONY your diagram of a.small test panel. 
— would like to have one for a small exchange, of about 50 
fines, to locate shorts, opens, grounds, etc. We use a magneto 
switchboard and metallic circuits; hand generator. I would 
fike to put this at the switchboard, so the operater could 
handle it. 

“Do you think I would need your No. 5 and 6 keys? Would 
you tell me about the cost, and what material it would take, 
and what you would charge me to send me a diagram so I 
could wire it up myself?” 

Mr. Harrill replied: 

“You would not need keys No. 4, 5 or 6 for your exchange, 
but you will find that the relay and key No. 4 will be a lot of 
help to you and your operators. If, for example, you have 
an “open,” you can leave the relay key thrown on the circuit. 
and the operator will know when the line starts working; also 
it will be a help in testing for opens, grounds, etc. You will 
mot need keys 5 and 6 if you have the set at the board, so that 
your operator may work it. 

“The diagram shows a circuit suitable for your exchange. 
You can use switches instead of the keys, as the keys cost 
more. The switches will not cost over $1.00 and your volt- 
meter about $10.00, relay $1.50, bell 30 cents, and your batteries 
come after this. The batteries will last a very long time.” 

Mr. Harrill here advises his correspondent as to the type 
and make of voltmeter to obtain, and also in regard to dry 
batteries. This information will be furnished to any others 
among TELEPHONY’s readers who’ request it of the editor. 

The letter closes: ¢ 

“TY hope you will be able to find out what you want from the 
enclosed diagram, and when you get it set up you will wonder 
how you get along without it. 

“Let me hear from you as soon as you get it set up and 
working. Tell me how you like it. 

“TI do not charge you for this, 

- “With personal regards to you, and to your success, 

“Mooresville, N. C. J. A. Harri_t, 

“Gen. Mgr., Mooresville Telephone Company.” 

This correspondence would furnish a fine text for a little 
sermon on the spirit of helpfulness which is so evident among 
the progressive managers of the Independent field. Mr. Harrill 
not only answered his inquirer promptly, but was thoughtful 
enough to guess that someone else might want to ask the 


same question as his Virginia friend, but be restrained from 
one motive or another. So he forwarded the letter of in- 
quiry and his reply, with the diagram, via. TELEPHONyY—with- 
out comment. Thus without any extra effort on his part he 
made it possible to have them copied in this office, and made 
available to several hundred other managers who will profit 
by his suggestion—and the letter to Virginia got to its des- 
tination within three days of the time of mailing. 

In doing this he set a good example to other managers who 
from time to time receive and answer personal letters on topics 
which would interest many. Take the cue, boys! 

Some of TELEPHONY’ readers owe Mr. Harrill an idea which 
he will find worth adopting. It will have to be a good one, : 
for his is an exchange where things are kept up to date. 


Cleanliness the First Essential in Gravity Battery 
Maintenance. 

I have been handling gravity cells for the past two years, 
and find that cleanliness is the most important thing to con- 
sider. I do not allow any dirt or filth to accumulate on my 
battery shelves, and I keep my jars perfectly clean and dry. 

In setting up these cells the first thing I do is to scour the 
jars with sand and Pearline, and then rinse in clean water and 
dry with a cloth. After they are perfectly dry I paint the top 
of the jar down about an inch (and also the neck of the zinc) 
with creosote paint. After the paint is thoroughly dry I pro- 
ceed to finish setting up my battery. 

I first make a saturated solution of “Bluestone” in a wooden 
pail. Then I place the coppers in the jars. I use pan bottom 
coppers all the time, for they are the only ones that will stay 
down. After placing these in the jars I put in enough “blue- 
stone” in each to fill to the top of the copper and then pour 
in enough of the saturated solution to fill to the bottom of 
the zinc, and then fill to within one-half inch of the top with 
fresh water. 

A cell made in this way will test one full volt each in 30 
minutes after setting up. After putting these cells in service 
the only care I give them for months is the pouring of a little 
fresh water to keep the liquid within half an inch of the top 
of the jar. In all cases I avoid splashing the solution, as this 
is the cause of “creeping” salts which bother so many. I do 
not advocate the use of oil, as I consider this only a dirt 
harbor. 

I would like to hear from someone else in the next issue. 
Bald Knob, Kans. W. C. Edens. 

Manager Bald Knob Telephone Company. 


CONSTRUCTION MEN, ATTENTION! 
Methods of doing work and cost figures would be a 
good thing for this page for the next few months. Now 
is the time for the man who knows better methods, and 
economical ways, to help lis neighbor to change. Tell 


about work you have actually done—just a plain, straight- 


forward letter in your own words. 
blue print or pencil sketch. 

The managers and inaintenance men have given some 
good ideas, and will keep it up—but don’t let them be the 
whole thing. Get into the game, boys! 

A CHECK FOLLOWS ACCEPTANCE OF YOUR 
LETTER) 


Send a photograph, 


Ground Due to Loose Wire and Shelf in Telephone. 

A long grounded country line would become grounded. 
Before the ground could be located it would disappear, and 
probably stay all right for a few days and then come on 
again. Then. before the troubleman could find the trouble 
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it would clear again. The line and instruments were care- 
fully gone over and no cause for the trouble could be found. 

Finally a troubleman was sent over the line to. discon- 
nect the telephones. After several had been disconnected 
one was taken off that cleared the line. By carefully examin- 
ing the telephone it was found that when the wire from one 
side of the ringing coil was soldered to the tin on the door 
a short end of the small wire was left standing straight out 
from the door, and this came very close to the hook-switch 
when the door was closed. The shelf to which the hook- 
switch was fastened was somewhat loose. If, when the re- 
ceiver was placed on the hook, the hook was pressed back 
it would push the shelf out a little and then the hook- 
switch touched the small wire and grounded the line. But 
then if when the receiver was placed on the hook and the 
hook happened to be pulled a little forward it pushed the 
shelf back, and the hook-switch would not touch the small 
wire. This would leave the line clear. 


Sullivan, Ind. F. E. Drysdale. 


A Suggestion to Test Board Men. 

In testing for the location of trouble the lineman or 
troubleman should act entirely upon the word of the tester. 
With this understanding much delay may be obviated. It is, 
therefore, a part of a test board man’s job to gain the con- 
fidence of the troublemen by careful and accurate measure- 
ments. If there is any doubt on the part of the tester as to the 
accuracy of his test, due to high resistance, etc., it is generally 
the best plan to so inform the lineman. 

Test board men need to bear in mind that a lineman working 
on a lead where wires have been transposed has no means of 
locating any particular wire. The pin positions may be re- 
versed at the pole where he is. On phantom transpositions 
this is further complicated. 

Instances exemplifying this occur almost daily through the 
thoughtlessness of some testers. If wires 1, 2, 3 and 4 are 
used for a phantom, it is policy for the tester to assist the line- 
man to locate the wires on the pole before ordering crosses 
for testing; otherwise the test is not only delayed but service 
is liable to be interrupted if either circuit is working. 

Chicago, James F, PRENDERGAST. 


A Test Arrangement for Multi-Frequency Generator and 
Bells. 

In telephone offices using harmonic four-party line equip- 
ment it has become somewhat the rule to supply the ringing 
current by means of four pole-changers, sometimes termed 
in combination a “harmonic converter.” Sometimes these 
pole-changers need minor adjustments to keep them in per- 
fect tune. For this purpose many wire chiefs have wired up 
a set of four standard bells as shown in Fig. 1. A regular 
four-party key is wired up to the pole-changers and by its 
use any frequency can be thrown on to the four test bells. If 


STANDARD BELLS 


Fig. 1. Ordinary Arrangement for Throwing any Frequency on 


Corresponding Standard Bell. 


any one of the four pole-changers is out of order it will be 
indicated by the performance of the bell corresponding to 
that frequency. 

It is often desired to test for cross-ringing, that is, one 
pole-changer affecting bells other than its own. If the test 
bells are located very close to the key the bell being rung can 
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be stilled by the hand, so that if any other bell is being 
affected its sound may be heard. But for some reasons it is 
sometimes inconvenient to mount the test bells so near the 
key, or is advisable to locate them at some distant point, In 
this case the stilling of any one bell by the person testing 
becomes impossibe. To obviate this difficulty one wire chief 
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STANDARD BELLS 
TEST RACK 


RINGING KEYS 


Fig. 2, Extra Keys and Individual Bell Connections Facilitate 


Test for Cross-Ringing. 


has inserted a set of four additional keys market C in Fig. 2. 
By this simple means any bell can be cut out, leaving all the 
rest on the line while ringing. 4 

This arrangement is also useful when testing a bell for 
adjustment. The test rack is wired to the common line near 
the key. To see if the bell rings strongly on its own fre- 
quency, press its own button on the regular ringing key. 
This tests its performance in parallel with four other bells. 
In addition, a variable resistance R may be used to imitate 
line resistance, to be sure that the bell being tested will 
respond when placed in service. If desired, the bell of the 
same frequency in the standard set may be cut out while 
making the test. 

Finally to test the bell on the rack for readjustment against 
cross rings, use C to cut out each of the bells of other fre- 
quencies and try to ring the bell on the rack with the wrong 
buttons. This test becomes severe when R is made equal 


to zero, pens he ee 


Summer . Repairs. 

A good deal of trouble which appears in winter can b2 
avoided by spending plenty of time with the blow torch and 
solder during the next few months. 

When the lines are slack in the summer, copper and iron 
joints, such as those of spider to line, or drop fo line, even 
though poorly connected, may work tolerably well; but when 
winter comes with its frosty nights and days, and the lines are 
drawn up taut so that they hum like a buzz saw, then Old Loose 
Joint gets in his work and the troubleman has to work over- 
time. Many are the tests he has to make in order to find and 
clear trouble which might have been averted by more careful 
work when the line was put up. Test connectors are also a 
great source of trouble when not properly tightened. There 
are many good connectors on the market, and if properly used 
they will give little or no trouble. Country lines and long 
river spans will vibrate so much during the cold days that 
they will shake loose a connector which has been tightened 
with the hand, or a small screwdriver. J remember a place 
where we had to make spirals of annealed copper wire and 
fasten one end to the main line and the other to the spider 
with heavy test connectors to keep the vibration of a river 
span over half a mile long from shaking loose soldered or 
otherwise connected spider wires. A bad joint will sometimes 
cause noises similar to grounds, and very difficult to locate, 
especially on bridging grounded farmer lines. So Mr. Con- 
struction and Repair Man, don’t be: afraid to spend a little 
more time with your blow torch and properly applied solder, 
or, if you use test connectors, to give them an extra turn; 
they'll stand it if they are good. And you will save yourself 
or others many a cold drive, and your employers a great deal 
of needless expense. 


Portsmouth, Ohio, C. W. Kugelman. 


The Telephone in the Courts 


By A. H. McMillan 


Disconnecting One Telephone for Failure to Pay 


Rental on Another. 


A subscriber has a telephone in office and one in his residence 
and has kept the rental on residence paid up, but owes two 
months’ rental and long distance service amounting to $70 on 
office telephone. 

We disconnected the office telephone, and notified the subscriber 
that unless he paid the account, we would disconnect the resi- 
dence telephone. 

The subscriber, who is an attorney, claims that his residence 
and business accounts are entirely separate, and that his wife 
pays all housekeeping expenses from her own income, conse- 
quently we could not legally disconnect the residence telephone 
because of the fact that he is in arrears with his office telephone 
account, 

The subscriber signed two separate contracts and we have al- 
ways rendered two separate statements to him at his Office, 
and until now he has never asked us to collect his residence 
bill at residence. Please advise me through TELEPHONY, and if 
convenient cite authorities. 


It seems under the above statement that the company ought 
to have the right to disconnect the telephones and refuse to 
do business with a subscriber who is in arrears. However, the 
right to disconnect a telephone on account of the subscriber’s 
delinquency in meeting payments of rent and tolls, depends 
upon the rules and regulations of the company. If you have a 
rule that all telephones of a subscriber will be disconnected in 
case the subscriber is in arrears to the company, or that the 
subscriber’s telephone will be disconnected for failure to pay 
any accounts whatsoever, whether originating on account of 
that specific telephone or not, you would be entitled to carry 
out the threat you have made to the delinquent in this case 
and disconnect his residence as well as his business telephone. 
The fact that the subscriber’s wife may or may not pay the 
residence telephone rental from her own income, does not af- 
fect the case in the least. See State vs. Neb. Tel. Co., 17 Neb., 
126; 52 Am. Rpts., 404; State vs. Kinnlock Tel. Co., 93 Mo. 
App., 349; State vs. Citizens Tel. Co., 161 So. Carolina, 83, 39 
S. E.,, 2573-85. Am. State Rots. 870, 55 L. RavAgy 139" nvinivs: 
Rushville Cooperative Tel. Co., 161 Ind., 524, 69 N. E., 258; 
McMillan on Telephone Law, Sec. 85. 


Liability of Members of Unincorporated Company. 


Is an unincorporated mutual telephone company considered a 
partnership in law? 

Is each member of such company individually responsible for 
the debts, unlawful acts and negligence of the company? 

Can the members of an incorporated company be held individu- 
ally responsible in Nebraska? 


An unincorporated mutual telephone company is consid- 
ered a partnership in law, and each member of such a com- 
pany is individually liable for the debts, unlawful acts and 
negligence of the whole concern. 

The members of an unincorporated company cannot be 
held individually liable in Nebraska, except to the extent of 
their unpaid subscriptions. 


Contract Valid Because Adopted by Resolution. 


At Lexington, Kentucky, the Fayette Circuit Court has 
held the contract entered into about four years ago between 
the city of Lexington and the Fayette Home Telephone 
Company for the police signal system was valid. The court 
decided that the action of the general council in passing the 
measures providing for and accepting the contract with the 
telephone company was merely a resolution and not an or- 
dinance. If the action had been by ordinance, according to 
the court, it would have been invalid for want of proper 
publication as required by law in case of an appropriation in 
which an expenditure of more than $50 is made. The pub- 
lication of the ordinance would have been invalid because 
the complete details were not published. 
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The matter came up on the demurrer to the petition of W. 
A. Searcy to the court, asking that ordinance No. 1809, 
passed February 13, 1906, accepting the proposition of the 
Fayette Home Telephone Company to install a police sys- 
tem of thirty stations for $1,000 per annum be declared null 
and void. The suit was brought by Searcy on behalf of him- 
self and all the taxpayers of the city. 

By the terms of the contract a box was to be installed at 
the office of the chief of detectives free, and when the num- 
ber reached fifty or more the price was to be $30 for each 
telephone. 

The demurrer was sustained. 


City of Detroit and the Michigan State Telephone 
Company. 

In an opinion recently rendered to the committee on public 
utilities of the common council of Detroit, Michigan, Corpor- 
ation Cotmsel Hally contends that the city can recover from 
the Michigan State Telephone Company the value of the con- 
duits, wires and other equipment of the People’s Telephone 
Company, approximately $300. The People’s Telephone Com- 
pany took over a franchise granted to an individual company 
in 1901. A site was selected for an exchange, wires were laid 
and other improvements made to the amount of about $300,000. 
The company then became financially involved and work was 
suspended. The property was subsequently transferred to the 
Michigan Bell company, and by it to its successor, the Michigan 
State Telephone Company, which is today using the property in 
question. The franchise under which the People’s Telephone 
Company operated provided that if the company did not com- 
ply with its provisions and build and maintain a telephone sys- 
tem in the city, its property was to revert to the city. 

Commenting on this Mr. Hally says: 

“With the understanding between the seller and the pur- 
chaser, the city is at present not concerned. No matter what 
the guarantees or warranties were, the seller could not divest 
the property of the lien placed upon it by the public records of 
Detroit; and if it becomes necessary we can likewise assert 
that the purchaser, in spite of its protestations to the contrary, 
could be held to have subjected itself to the terms and condi- 
tions which permitted that property to come into existence.” 

The following questions were also asked the corporation 
counsel : 

1. What power has the city to install a municipal switch- 
board in the city hall and compel communication between the 
Bell and Home companies on this municipal switchboard? 

2. Can the city, by ordinance, regulate telephone rates with- 
in and without the city? 

Answering these questions, the counsel declares that the city 
has no right to pass an ordinance compelling the interchange 
of messages between the company, nor to regulate rates, but 
that it has the right, under the new constitution to regulate 
extensions of the systems by the telephone companies. 

In auswer to the first question, Mr. Hally says that only by 
comprehensive jegislation which would provide for the complete 
compensation to one company for any service rendered another, 
or by agreement between the companies, could this be done. 

In answer to the second question, Mr. Halley points out that 
both companies are operating under state franchises, and, while 
the new constitution grants new powers to the municipalities of 
the state which might be used in the event of extensions, it in 
no way interferes with grants made under the old constitution. 
He says further that while there might be some basis for an 
action to regulate charges on long distance messages, the ques- 
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tion is sc involved that he would not attempt to take it up at 
this time. 

The request for the opinion grew out of the action of the 
mayor some months ago in sending a special message to the 
council urging the establishment of a municipal telephone sys- 
tem for communication between the various city and county 
offices, to be joined to both telephone companies and the com- 
panies to exchange messages. 


Damages of Abutting Owners Against Foreign Telephone 
Companies in Texas. 

A citizen of Hillsborough, Tex., brought suit against the 
Southwestern Telegraph and Telephone Company to re- 
cover damages occasioned him by the construction of a line 
along the street on which his homestead was situated. The 
company defended on the ground that it was a foreign 
corporation and held a permit from the state to construct 
and operate a line in the street. It also had the permis- 
sion of the city council to build in the street so as not to 
incommode the public. When the line was constructed 
the wires were placed above the trees, but the trees after- 
ward grew and came in contact with the wires. It was 
shown that the wires could be placed ten or fifteen- feet 
higher on the poles then erected and so as not to interfere 
with the trees. On appeal to the supreme court of the 
state, the court discussed the three following questions: 

1. Is the appellant such a public service corporation as 
is exempt from liability for damages for the construction 
of its line under a permit from the state and city under 
the facts stated? 

2. Does the unsightliness of the structure and the in- 
terfering with the occupants’ view entitle the plaintiff to 
recover damages where such depreciates the value of the 
property? 

3. Has the plaintiff the right to grow trees on his side- 
walk, and is appellant liable for damages to same as shown 
by the foregoing? 

The court answered question 1, by saying that the struc- 
tures of the telephone company was an additional burden 
upon the street for which the company must pay damages. 
In answer to question 2, the court said that the line might 
have been constructed by authority of law and with due 
care, yet, as its presence on the street caused or contributed 
to a depreciation of the market value of abutting property, 
the company was liable. Finally, the court held that the 
citizen had the right to grow trees upon the sidewalk, 
and if they were damaged by the wires and the market 
value of the property thus depreciated, the company was 
liable. S. W. Teg. & Tel. Co. vs. Smithdeal, 124 S. W., 627. 


Tube for Trouble Tickets. 

Every exchange should provide an easy way for getting 
trouble tickets promptly to the wire chief. It is human to do 
the easy thing, and the average person is exceedingly likely 
to do it. If the chief operator has to depend on asking some 
one from the terminal room to come up and get them, or 
carry them down herself, considerable delay is likely to occur. 
This is particularly true if trouble is recorded just after a 
trip has been made. The tendency is to put off the execu- 
tion, to wait until a few more come in, so as to have enough 
to make the trip seem worth while. But each case of trou- 
ble is by itself worth while, and should have immediate atten- 
tion, 

Some of the larger companies have, installed pneumatic 
tubes, through which trouble tickets, toll tickets and any other 
small papers are quickly and easily transmitted. The ticket 
is folded so as to form a flap at one end, as A, in the illustration, 
and placed in the flat tube so that the current of air will catch 
in the pocket and carry the paper along as at B. This 
system is easy to use, but expensive to install and maintain, 
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and will not pay except in large offices where a very great 
number of tickets must be handled. 

A simple device which is used in a small office consists of 
a plain tube about 3 or 4 inches in diameter, extending from 
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Pneumatic and Gravity Tube Methods of Forwarding Trouble 
Tickets, 


one end of the switchboard to the intermediate rack directly 
below.. The arrangement is indicated in diagram E. 

A stout cord C is attached at the upper end and on its 
lower end carries a spring clip D for holding the ticket M 
and a nail N to serve as a weight. A call bell is wired so 
as to be operated from a push button, P, above, the return 
circuit being the tube itself. 

To send down one or more tickets the operator pulls up 
the cord, attaches the tickets, lets them down and rings the 


bell. It is cheap, easily installed, and does the work very 


well. 


Ontario Bill for Telephone Regulation Passed. 

Mr. Francis Dagger, secretary of the Canadian Independent 
Telephone Association, has advised TELEPHONY of the passage 
of the bill known as the Ontario Telephone Act, and for- 
wards a complete copy, with amendments, as passed. 

This act gives the Ontario Railway and Municipal Board 
power to regulate toll charges and require reports on toll 
Subject to the approval of the board, 


rates of all companies. 
and division of 


trafic arrangements for interconnection 
charges on messages switched between one company and an- 
other may be effected. The Board is given power to order 
physical connection of adjacent systems upon such terms and 
conditions as it may deem advisable. All contracts relating 
to interchange of service are made subject to the approval of 
the Board, and are invalid until approved by it; this apply- 
ing to. the lines built under the authority of the Legislature of 
Ontario or otherwise. 

There is a provision in the bill that telephone service shall 
be furnished to any applicant within a reasonable period of 
time, upon his complying with such terms and conditions as 
may be directed with the Board. This gives the Board author- 
ity to prevent cases of extreme delay, but gives the telephone 
company the right to appeal to the Board if there is anything 
unreasonable in the subscriber's demand for prompt installa- 
tion, or a dispute as to mileage charges. 


Cumberland Raises Rates. 

Shelbyville, Ky., merchants are complaining because of a 
raise in rates by the Cumberland (Bell) telephone company. 
The company was given a franchise fixing the maximum rate 
at $2.25 a month, which has now been increased to $2.75. 
The contention of the Cumberland officials is that the service 
has been the establishment of numerous ex- 
changes in the country. The Home Telephone Co., the com- 
petitor of the Cumberland, has not raised its rates. 
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Economical Line Inspection 


By Hamilton P. Fairman 


The fact is generally admitted that haphazard, promis- 
cuous line inspections are not satisfactory either from a 
maintenance or an economical standpoint. Routine period- 
ical inspections have been established by a majority of 
companies operating toll lines to any great extent. The 
question then presents itself, how often should such in- 
spections be made? ‘There is a wide difference in opinion 
upon this point. Some say semi-annual inspections are 
sufficient; others maintain that three inspections a year 
are necessary; while still others advance the opinion that 
quarterly inspections are the most efficient and economi- 
cal. 

No set rule can be formulated from a-—distance. Local 
conditions must govern to-a large extent on whether one, 
two, three or four inspections are necessary. “The first 
points to be given consideration are the importance of 
the line from a traffic standpoint, the income therefrom, 
the number of circuits, the height of poles, their age, 
etc. Geographical and geological conditions should next 
be studied; then the accessibility of the line to trouble- 
men. For instance, if any portion of the line can be 
reached within a reasonable time by a troubleman it may 
prove economical to make fewer general inspections on it. 

After deciding how often periodical inspections should 
be made, careful consideration of the manner of perform- 
ing them should be given, for the useless expenditure of a 
few dollars will increase the cost per pole line mile ma- 
terially. It is generally conceded that an inspection should 
be made early in the spring, after the line has withstood 
the strain of winter. There are two distinct methods of 
making this inspection. The practice generaily resorted to 
is to detail a gang of two or three linemen, under the 
direction of an inspector, to drive the line, taking with 
them such tools and material as may be thought neces- 
sary. Mark the words “may be thought.” Who does the 
thinking? Generally the inspector himself. Upon what 
does he base his conclusion as to his requirements of men, 
material and tools. Usually his superior, or supposedly 
superior knowledge of line work and general conditions. 
Bring his thoughts down to analysis and you may find 
very little to warrant carrying out the work in accordance 
with his ideas. Suppose you ask him where he will require 
the assistance of two linemen. Possibly he may be pre- 
pared to show one or two corners which require atten- 
tion. Still, if questioned further, he is bound to admit 
that these, having stood the strain of winter, will stand un- 
til weather and traveling conditions are improved. Inquire 
into the requirements in ‘the way of material, and his ideas 
may be quite as vague. 

If a farmer wishes to make repairs upon a pasture fence 
before turning the stock into the field in the spring, does 
he load a wagon with miscellaneous material, and hire a 
man on the supposition that he may require his service 
for a few minutes? Not at all. He makes an inspection 
of the fence, and returning to the barn loads his wagon 
intelligently. He may have found that he will require ad- 
ditional assistance at a certain point, but that he will not 
reach that particular spot until day after tomorrow, so it 
is not necessary for him to have the man on his expense 
account until the particular day when he will need his 
assistance. When the job for which he was hired is com- 
pleted he can pay him, and send him on his way. 

To employ the same method as used by the farmer will 
be found to be economical in maintaining toll lines. 
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Before any general inspection is made it is advisable for 
an inspector capable of judging the conditions of the 
line to drive the routes. In ordinary conditions and weather 
he can make from twenty to twenty-five miles per day. A good 
plan on short lines is to note conditions on the near half 
of the line going out, then drive to the end, and make 
notes on the balance coming back. Returning to the office 
he can tell exactly what is needed; in fact he can make up 
an estimate of the expense required to put the line in 
condition. If there are places where considerable work 
is necessary he can organize a gang and send it to the 
place direct—and not haul and board the men for a week 
in comfortable idleness. 

About 90 per cent of the work he will find can be per- 
formed by one lineman without assistance; 98 per cent can 
be done by one lineman with the assistance of a ground- 
man; the remaining two per cent is in the nature of special 
work, and can be handled in a special manner. Hauling 
a gang of men over a line is not only expensive, but use- 
less. You needn’t take my word for it. Look over your 
own lines and see for yourself. In many cases the con- 
tinual company of a groundman is not required. Farm 
hands can be hired readily in the spring of the year. Fre- 
quently it is possible to ship the necessary material to 
convenient points and avoid hauling a heavy wagon over 
bad roads. ; 

Where the system is of sufficient size, the employment 
of a man under the title of line inspector to direct the work 
of men engaged in maintenance, and work out the de- 
tails will be found an economical plan. A man in this 


position, capable of judging dangerous’ conditions, will 


prove to be a valuable accessory to the organization. The 
general run of linemen will overdo rather than neglect 
their sections. They will cut trees’ that are not’ dan- 
gerous or pull corners where the work is unnecessary. 
They prefer the assistance of experienced men, and in or- 
der to have them at hand, when needed, they overlook the 
fact that there are days and days when they do little 
work. . 

Some one may say that two men can do the work in 
half the time one can perform it. This, too, is an errone- 
ous idea, as it will be found that the time devoted to actual 
work is but a small percentage of the time devoted to the 
inspection. The time gained by two men doing a little job is 
lost many times over in the additional time required for tray- 
eling with a heavy wagon over roads which are always in bad 
condition at this time in the year. eo 

You will find that in most cases you are giving your 
regular lineman company in his work at your company’s 
expense. 


Let us put the matter in a more concrete form; figures, 


can always be relied upon to prove the case one way or the 
other. : * 

Assume that we have one hundred miles of line to in- 
spect; that this line carries ten wires, and is either a 
twenty-five or thirty foot line, as the case may be. 

First, we will plan to start the inspector out with two 
linemen, a pair of horses, wagon and driver. Let us say 
the line follows the highway a greater part of the dis- 
tance. Tools, material, men and wagon make a load of 
three thousand pounds. Through the ordinary country 
during March and April the roads will be found to be 
“heavy.” With what work the inspector will find to be 
done, an average distance of ten miles per day is a 
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generous allowance. 


be as follows: 
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The estimated cost of the trip will 
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During the trip the inspector discovers a place for a 
distance of five spans where the wash has been very 
bad. He shifts the poles a little to one side for he has 


neither tools nor men enough to handle the matter as it should 
be handled. ; 

For comparison let us send an inspector over the line 
ahead of the working gang. His expense will come out 
about as follows: 
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By a readjustment of the load it is found that heavy 
material and tools may be shipped to a convenient point 
and that one lineman can proceed on his trip with a light 
load and make fifteen miles per day and perform all the 
necessary work. The line jinspector has planned the 
work of re-establishing the line in a permanent manner 
where the wash was discovered. Upon arrival there the 
lineman finds men and material at hand, and completes 
the job in a couple of days. The work has been done in a 
permanent manner. The,extra men are paid and dis- 
charged. When the inspection is completed the expense 
will be about as follows: 
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Besides the saving in money the heavy work has been 
done permanently. In actual practice the saving in money 
will probably be greater than the above example shows. 


Apportionment of General Advertising and Canvassing 

: Expense. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission, in discussing a 
detail of the accounting system of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co., apropos of a rate complaint, says: 

“Miscellaneous advertising and canvassing has always 
been apportioned by respondent to the various exchanges 
on the basis of direct expenses incurred by each exchange 
for that purpose. This method results in unusual portions 
of miscellaneous advertising and canvassing being charged 
against an exchange in years during which that exchange 
is incurring unusual expenditures for advertising and can- 
vassing. In other words, the more each exchange expends 
directly for advertising and canvassing, the more it is made 
to bear of the burden of indirect advertising and canvassing 
done by the company as a whole. It is apparent that the 
relative benefit derived by each exchange from the ex- 
penditure of money by the company as a whole does not 
vary much from year to year. It therefore appears to be a 
double tax upon an exchange which makes unusual direct 
expenditures to charge it indirectly with a pro rata share 
of expenses on the basis of its direct expenses. While this 
is a well accepted general rule, it has its necessary excep- 
tions. Earnings are supposed to be increased by advertis- 
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ing and canvassing, yet they do not fluctuate as between 
the various exchanges in so marked a degree as do ex- 
penses for advertising and canvassing. Hence, earnings 
probably constitute a safer and more stable basis.” 
ee Let A 
Idaho’s Youngest Independent Stockholder. 
Idaho now probably holds the record as having the 
youngest stockholder in Independent telephone properties. 


At the opening of the Independent exchange at Pocatello, 
Idaho, cards like the one herewith reproduced were dis- 
tributed, and seemed to make a great hit. 


The Mayor of 


Fay, , 
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This is my son, Henry Charles. Reeves Cready, who has become a 
stockholder of the Idaho Independent Telephone Co.— the youngest in 
the state. We both live in Pocatello, Idaho. 1 couldn’t find a betier 
present for him than some stock in the Telephone Company--— Henry. 


Foundation of This Boy’s Future Wealth is Provided by Tele- 
phone Investment. 


the city in delivering an address of welcome presented 
Master Cready with a gold locket and chain on behalf of 
the Idaho Independent Telephone Company. Fully two 
thousand persons attended the opening, in which great in- 
terest had been created by up-to-date methods of publicity 
and a knowledge of the record made in Montana by Mr. 
Thaddeus S. Lane, who is president of the Idaho Inde- 
pendent Telephone Company. 


Kansas Churches Using Telephones. 


Three churches in Olathe, Kansas, are fully abreast of the 
times, as they have installed telephone connections by which 
any patron of the Olathe Citizens Telephone Company may 
hear the services without leaving his home. The service was 
installed for the use of the old and ill members of the con- 
gregations, who were unable to attend the church, and in two 
churches it has never been used for any other purpose. In one 
church, however, the system is now generally used and any 
person who asks to be connected may listen to the entire serv- 
ice without leaving his house. 


Answers to Practical Questions 


Proper Wiring of Condenser in Pole Changer Circuit. 


Where is the proper place to connect the condenser in a pole 
changer? JI have been urged to change it from across the A. C. 
terminals and put it across the battery ieads at the vibrator. 
Would this be right and why? 

The proper place for the condenser is across the A. C. 
terminals, just where the manufacturer has put it. Any change 
will be a mistake. The reasons are as follows: 

In Fig. 1-A we have wired in series battery, B, a switch, S, 
and a reactance coil, M/, which may be considered as represent- 


Fig. 1. 


ing the bell or bells on the line. This is essentially the con- 
dition which we have in the pole changer at the instant of 
closing or opening the circuit to send the current in one 
direction through the bell. 

When the circuit is closed at S, a very slight spark occurs, 
which may be neglected. 

The current at once starts flowing through the magnet coil 
M, but owing to the difficulty of magnetizing the latter, the 
current does not instantly arrive at full value. 

The work done in magnetizing is stored up in the magnetic 
condition of the coil. 


If we open the circuit at the switch, the current begins to 
fall, due to the resistance of the air between the switch points. 
This falling current causes the magnetism of the coil to de- 
crease. But at the magnetism decreases, it induces a voltage 
in the coil, tending to prolong the current. This causes a 
small are to be drawn out at the switch, so that the current 
continues to flow till the points have been separated an appre- 
ciable distance. This is the spark with which we are all 
familiar. To suppress this spark is the purpose of the con- 
denser, for otherwise the platinum contacts would be rapidly 
eaten away. : 

There are two locations for the condenser, both of which 
are capable of giving good results. Fig. 1-B shows one such 
arrangement. At the instant of break, the condenser, which 
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was fully discharged, begins to take the extra current caused 
by the coil magnetism, for it is easier to flow into the empty 
condenser than across the air gap. By the time the con- 
denser is charged the switch points are so far apart that the 
current can not jump, or the coil’s energy has disappeared. 
Fig. 1-C shows another location, which also gives a good re- 
sults. The condenser is shunted around the coil M. The 
explanation of how this syppresses the spark is not as easy 


as in the former case, yet by using a comparison with a direct 
current circuit it will be made clear. 

While the current is flowing, the condenser is charged to the 
potential existing across the terminals of the coil. It should 
be noted that the left hand terminal of the condenser has a 
positive charge and the right negative. Hence, if given a 
chance, the stored up electricity in it will flow around the 
local circuit (C and M), counter-clockwise, as arrowed. 

It is also the tendency of the magnetic energy of the coil to 
cause current to flow in the same direction, according to the 
rule which was explained above. If the condenser is of the 
proper capacity, the discharge of condenser and coil will take 
place without producing any extra voltage across the terminals 
X Y, hence no spark will occur. 

Just how this local circuit works in removing the evils of 
the spark may be understood by reference to a few simple 
cases which will be given. In Fig. 2-A we have two closed cir- 
cuits, each consisting of a four-volt battery, two resistances 
of five ohms each, and a straight connecting wire which is 
assumed to have no resistance. The two batteries A and B 
are so poled that the currents in the parallel wires m-n and 
o-p flow in opposite directions, as arrowed. According to 
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Ohm’s Law (I =—) we have .4 ampere flowing in each wire. 


R 
Now, if we weld these two wires together from m and o to n 
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and p, we shall have one wire in which we may imagine both 
currents still to be flowing. But since they are equal and 
opposite, the result will be no current, as indicated in Fig. 2-B. 

Since no current is flowing this wire mo-np can be of any 
resistance whatever, so we will throw it outside the circle 
and put anything else into it that we desire, as in Fig. 3-A. 
The current in the local circuit flows around with no tendency 
to escape at mo or np, hence the two batteries can not affect 
the circuit in which S is located. Compare Fig. 3-A with Fig, 1-C 
and you note a great similarity. When the magnet M has 
been magnetized. and condenser C charged, each is a source 
of electromotive force or voltage, and they will momentarily 
act as two batteries in sending current through each other 
when the switch S is opened. If in Fig. 1-C the relation be- 
tween C and M is right, the stored up energy in condenser 
and coil will be discharged without producing an appreciable 
spark at the contact S. 

Another way of looking at it is as follows: While current 
is flowing through the magnet M, Fig. 1-C, energy is stored up 
in its magnetic field. When the circuit is broken, it tends to 
cause an extra current to flow in the same direction as the 
original exciting current. This, without the condenser, would 
tend to pull current imto the coil at end X, and force 
current out at the end Y. The condenser being attached and 
charged as indicated, furnishes current to enter at X and 
absorb the current forced out at Y. Hence there is no ten- 
dency for any of this extra current to escape into the battery 
B, or contact S. 
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In the pole-changer the condenser is wired so as to be con- 
nected across the line while ringing. This causes it to assume 
the spark suppressing arrangement of Fig. 1-C. Now, if the 
condenser be changed to be across the battery leads, as sug- 
gested in the query and illustrated in Fig. 3-B, there is no pro- 
tection whatever for the contact points P, P. The condenser 
merely becomes charged to the voltage of the battery and 
remains so, fluctuating slightly as the battery voltage may be 
affected by the amount of current drawn. 


Poor Transmission When Two Lines Are Connected. 


We have an iron metallic line of No. 10 wire from exchange A 
to exchange B; also an iron metallic line of No. 12 wire from ex- 
change B to exchange C; 75 per cent of the subscribers’ tele- 
phones at all these exchanges are on grounded return, or com- 
mon return circuits. Subscribers at A can talk to subscribers 
at B, and subscribers at B can talk to subscribers at C, but sub- 
scribers at A cannot talk to subscribers at C. I have tried re- 
versing all the circuits at both ends every way, but it does no 
zood. What is the trouble? 


It is very likely that you have some defect in your office 
equipment at B.’ Over the total distance from A to C of 45 
miles you should have no difficulty whatever in talking. 

Test the matter as follows: Cut off all office equipment 
from both lines in office B, and run a special connection by 
wire at the main distributing frame so that A can talk to C 
without going through any apparatus whatever. Have the 
operators at A and C put up connections with local tele- 
phones which are known to be in good order and test the 
transmission over the whole line. If the talk comes up good 
and loud, then your lines are all right. Then go after the 
apparatus. Make sure that your plugs and jacks are in 
good order, that your clearing-out drops are high enough 
in resistance and impedance so as not to cause a serious 
leak, and that no drops or coils are cut in series with one 
side of the line. It should not be necessary to use a re- 
peating coil in the cord circuit connecting the two toll lines. 
Direct connection will give better transmission 


ee 


Grounded Phantom Connection. 


We are working successfully a grounded phantom between W 
and PD, wired like Fig. 4. The repeating coil is bridged across the 
pair and tapped in the middle for the,phantom. It works better 
than the plan given in Telephony, Feb. 5, 1910. Which is con- 
sidered better, and why? 


The plan given by TreLepHony is considered better because 
of difficulties encountered when ringing with a grounded 
generator, which is the usual case. Because you 
generator with insulated terminals you have not had trouble. 

Suppose the operator at M’ rings M with a grounded gen- 
erator. Then the condition of affairs while ringing will be 
as shown in Fig. 5, the current flowing according to the 
arrows. Part of the current will go to ground through the 
two terminals P and P’ of the phantom and be very likely to 
throw their drops. If persons are talking over the phantom it 
will ring in their ears disagreeably. 

Even if the generator is ungrounded, you are likely to have 
this same trouble if one operator happens to be ringing on a 
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Fig. 4. 


ground return local line while someone is ringing on the 
metallic circuit M M’. For the time being the generator is 
grounded by the sleeve of the jack of the ground 
return line, and it will have the same effect as shown in Fig. 
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5. For this reason it is considered better to insert a complete 
repeating coil in the metallic line, so as to insulate the line 
end completely from the switchboard end. But care must be 
taken to use the very best repeating coils, especially designed 


Figs 5. 


for this work, in order to secure efficient ringing service on 
the metallic circuit. 


Method of Bringing in Toll and Farmers’ Lines. 


‘Which is the better practice: for us to run toll and farmer lines 
aerial to the office pole, and thence by cable into the office, 
or terminate at the end of paper insulated cable and bring in 
with city subscribers. 

The length of cable from the exchange to where our farm and 
toll lines would enter is from 1,000 to 1,500 feet. Cables are of 
No. 22 wire, capacity 12 M. F: 

The cables are not perfect, having some grounds and opens. 
They -are protected from lightning by grounds on sheaths, and 
fuses at the terminals. 

Our longest farm line is about 10 miles long and all have an 
average of 8 to 10 telephones on a line, spaced fairly regularly 
along the lones., 

Our lines are all 
talk, 

I find it hard to estimate the longest connection we may ex- 
pect to have over our farm lines, Our farmers, I would say, 
do most of their talking within a radius of 125 miles. 

Our toll lines are of No. 12 iron and No. 10 copper wire, and 
run from 15 to 20 miles in length. We are in a general telephone 
business, connected with the Long Distance Company, and would 
like to handle any toll call that comes to us. 

Part of our exchanges are common battery, and a part magneto. 


you have outlined we ofter 


metallic No, 12 iron wire, without cross- 


which 
the following recommendations: 

Your farmers’ lines will work all right through the cable, 
Be sure to 


Under the conditions 


since they are metallic and do not cross-talk. 
keep them off faulty pairs in the cable. 

Keep your toll lines out of the cable entirely. 
expect to give good long-distance service if you run the toll 
circuits through No. 22 gage 12 M. F. cable. When your sys- 
tem becomes part of a long tol! connection, the small wire and 
high capacity of the cable will impair your transmission. 


You cannot 


Drop Causes Night Bell to Ring Continuously. 


On our No, 1 switchboard drop No. 52 will continually ring’ 
the night bell, with the drop in the unoperated position or the 
shutter taken off so as not to come in contact. We have 
exchanged different drops. All ring the night bell when in No. 
52 position. No. 52 is O. K. in any other position. The drops 
are fastened on either side with one screw to iron bars that 
fasten to the iron drop frame by screws. The strange thing 
is why all drops placed in No. 52 position ring the night bell 
when they do not do so in other positions. 

If the iron bars have a short, why do they not cause all 
the drops on that brace of drops to ring the bell? All lines 
on that brace of drops are ground return. There is no visible 
cause of the trouble in No. 52 position. 


As you do not give the manufacturer's name and code 
number of this particular switchboard, we cannot positively 
state the exact cause of trouble. We can, however, direct 
you how to find it for yourself. Since any drop rings the 
bell continuously when in place of No. 52 and drop 52 is 
all right when placed elsewhere, you must look for a short 
circuit caused by some part of any drop when inserted in 
that place. That is, there is something defective about the 
position or supports at No. 52 and you should be able by 
inspection to find it. It is possible that the insulation of 
the night bell wire at that point is broken or leaky so that 
where any drop is inserted it causes a short circuit. If you 
examine it along this line you cannot fail to find it. 


Telephone News 


Conventions, Kansas, Topeka, April 26, 27, 28; Missouri, St. Joseph, May 3, 4 and 5; Indiana and 
Michigan, South Bend, Ind., May 11, 12 t 


New Jersey Public Utility Bill Cleverly Drawn to Favor 
Bell Interests. 

It is charged in New Jersey that the Bell telephone interests 
succeeded in introducing a joker into the public utilities bill 
recently passed. 

The bill gives the railroad commissioners power to enforce 
a uniform system of accounting, to eliminate rebates, to order 
improvements in service, and to make recommendations with 
respect to rates. The board is required to approve stock issues 
after being satisfied that their issuance is in accordance with 
the provisions of the law. No lease of its property rights and 
franchises by a public utility, and no merger or consolidation 
of its property, rights and franchise with the property, rights 
and franchises of any other public utility shall be valid until 
approved by the board. 

The right to appeal from the orders of the commission is 
conferred upon every public utility. No privilege or franchise 
hereafter granted by any local, municipal or county governing 
body shall be valid until approved by the board, which shall, 
after due hearing, determine that such privilege or franchise 
is necessary and proper for public convenience. 

Under this law it is apparent that the public is not protected 
adequately against unjust rates as the commission is given no 
power to enforce rates. 

The ability to perpetuate monopoly is vested in the com- 
mission as well as the right to sanction monopoly to the extent 
that no redress would be possible under the state law, leaving 
the only redress open in the form of an appeal to the courts 
under the Sherman law. 

This bill conveys no new powers of regulation over stock 
issues—as might be expected in New Jersey, the home of the 
trusts. 

This bill was introduced by Senator Wakelee, the man re- 
ferred to in Mr, Remick’s famous testimony as the purchaser 
of an Independent corporation in West Virginia, which was 
afterwards sold to the Southern Bell Telephone Company, pre- 
sumably at a good profit. 


New Telephone System for Miles City, Mont. 

It is announced that the system of the Miles City Auto- 
matic Telephone Company, Miles City, Montana, will be in 
operation within four months. G. A, Mellanger, manager of 
the company, and John M. Murphy of Butte, a representa- 
tive of the company, are in Miles City completing arrange- 
ments'to commence the work of construction immediately. 
Mr. Mellanger will open temporary offices in Miles City 
where he will be located while the construction work is 
being carried on. 

The company will first secure a site upon which a 
modern, two story exchange building will be erected. The 
building will be either 25 x 70 feet or 80 x 70 feet. One 
of the principal things the company will do will be to 
develop rural lines so that communication may be had 
with all of the ranches in the vicinity. 


Glens Falls, N. Y., Switchboard Being Installed. 


The new three section standard, harmonic, four-party line 
board of the Glens Falls exchange of the Commercial Union 
Telephone Company was shipped from the Dean factory March 
25. The new board will be installed immediately, as the old 
one is ‘entirely inadequate to supply the increased demands 
for telephone service there. 

The Commercial Union is also extending its rural business 
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along the Hudson. At Schodack and Greenbush the company 
is engaged organizing several small farmers’ lines to operate 
in those sections and to connect with the Commercial’s long 
distance lines. 

At Watervliet, N. Y., the only town in the Troy district 
where the Bell telephones outnumbered the Independents, a 
strong fight has been carried on for a few months, and re- 
sulted in a victory for the Independents. Last September the 
Commercial Union company began improving its property 
there, and the first of January began its campaign for new sub- 
scribers. It has resulted in the Independents having the largest 
number of telephones now. 


A circular letter has been sent out by F. H. Gardinier, man- 
ager of the Clipton Telephone Company of Plattsburg, to se- 
cure a meeting of the Independent telephone men at the Bard- 
well house in Rutland, Vt., to look into the matter of organ- 
izing an Independent company to operate in that place. At 
present the Independent companies have toll lines near Rutland 
but have not yet entered into active competition with the Bell 
company there. 


Independents Lead in Branch Exchange Business at Topeka. 

Those who have been following the trend of progress in 
the large and medium sized cities have noted a constantly in- 
creasing private branch exchange development among the Inde- 
pendent companies. For the most part this business has been 
secured and handled quietly, but nevertheless it is now a very 
substantial feature of Independent service. A good branch ex- 
change list means strength in the business community. 

The Independent company at Topeka, Kansas, recently 
gave the newspapers a list of over thirty prominent firms 
using some type of Independent branch exchange service. 

An amusing incident cgnnected with the publication of this 
list was the fact that the Bell company, which is quite gen- 
erally a bad second in Topeka, came to bat next day with a 
boasting statement that it had the larger number of private 
branch exchanges connected with its system. However, people 
in Topeka have learned to check up Bell statements or let 
them alone, and as the Bell company did not, like the Independ- 
ent, back up its claim with a list, it was laughed at for its 
trouble. 


New Jersey Legislature Considering Bill Against Bell 
Dummy Companies. 

A law against purchasing competing wire using corporations 
has been introduced in the New Jersey legislature by Senator 
Harry V. Osborne. The measure provides a penalty of $1,000 
for each day or part of a day during which such interest is 
unlawfully held. The same penalty attaches to a lease of the 
property of a competing wire using corporation. 

This bill is intended to prevent conditions such as have 
arisen at Newark and Jersey City, where the Bell company 
is alleged to have secretly purchased control of competing In- 
dependent companies, and is now operating them as dummy 
Independents at a financial loss to discourage further ‘tom- 
petition and prejudice the public against competing service. 


Removal of Michigan Association Offices. 

The offices of the Michigan Independent Telephone and 
Traffic Association, formerly located in the Citizens Tele- 
phone Building, Grand Rapids, Michigan, have been moved 
to Suite 323, Shepard Building, Corner of Ionia and Foun- 
tain Sts., in the same City. 
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Gentle Talk From Leland Hume. 

The talk delivered by Leland Hume before the Board of 
Trade, Knoxville, Tenn., shows up this versatile gentleman in 
a new angle. The small company which has experienced his 
blustering and braggadocio will be surprised to learn that when 
a competitor once has the upper hand he can be as mild and 
gentle as a dove. 

At Knoxville the service was severely criticized, particularly 
as the Cumberland company and its competitor are both operat- 
ing magneto switchboards when the business men claim that 
the size of the city warrants improved equipment of the com- 
mon battery type. 

Mr. Hume, in his talk, said, “I am willing to admit much 
that has been said in regard to the service here, but I have 
been studying the situation and there are a number of things 
to be considered and I assure you that the kindly spirit with 
which this matter has been taken up 1s duly appreciated.” 
He claimed that the reason why the plant had not been im- 
proved was that owing to competition the revenues had not 
been satisfactory and did not justify the company in making 
heavy expenditures for a new plant. Referring to the com- 
petition of the Peoples Telephone Company, which is con- 
trolled by home people, he said: “The other company has 
streneth as has been demonstrated to our satisfaction, and 
we would have no satisfaction in squeezing the other fellow 
if we could.’ He went on to say: “We would hate to leave 
here, as we don’t like, to be whipped, but if you say march, 
march we will.” 


Independent Company at Omaha to Be Put on Its Feet. 

The first steps have been taken in the reorganization which 
will enable the Independent Telephone Company at Omaha, 
Nebraska, to go ahead and develop the business “available. 
Friendly proceedings resulted in the appointment of a receiver 
on Wednesday afternoon of this week. Refinancing will 
make possible a continued growth of the company, which, 
owing to errors of the promoters, could not expand on a sound 
basis. 

Lysle A. Abbott of Omaha is appointed receiver. As soon 
as the reorganization plans, which are understood to have 
already been agreed upon by the reorganization committee 
and bond holders of the company, are approved by the court, 
money will be immediately available for extension of the sys- 
tem, which will be undertaken vigorously. 

The South Omaha plant will be pushed to rapid completion. 

Frank H. Woods, of Lincoln, who has been taking a promi- 
nent part in the reorganization plans as chairman of the com- 
mittee of bond holders, said: “The whole thing will be put 
on a bedrock basis, with no water or inflation anywhere, then 
the plant will be put as quickly as possible into the shape orig- 
inally outlined.” 

President F. E. Ebersole is expected to have charge of the 
further developments of the system and operation of existing 
plant as general manager for the receiver. 


Ohio Association Issues Objections to the Elson Bill. 

-A memorial against the Elson bill on official stationary of 
the Ohio Independent Telephone Association, and signed by 
President Frank L. Beam, Secretary H. P. Folsom and members 
of the executive committee, has been presented to the mem- 
bers of the general assembly of Ohio. 

The history of the telephone business in Ohio is presented, 
showing the public need which gave rise to the Independent 
service. The letter states that the Bell interests endeavored to 
purchase and control the United States Long distance lines, 
and “had it not been for the anti-trust laws of this state, the 
above would have been accomplished, and it is the repeal of 
these very anti-trust laws which is desired by the interests 
favoring the Elson bill. 

“The purpose of the Elson bill is to permit the consummation 
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of these purchases. It is significant when Mr. Elson admits 
that this bill was suggested to him by an agent of the Bell 
Telephone Company; it is significant that a large and power- 
ful lobby, composed of Bell agents from all over the state, is 
endeavoring to secure the passage of this bill.” 

The brief goes on to say that more than 75 per cent of the 
Independent companies of Ohio should not be placed in 
jeopardy even though a few might be benefitted. 

“The passage of the Elson bill would permit one system, 
the Bell, to select for merger, ‘as its interests might dictate, 
such parts of the Independent system, as would tend to 
weaken the latter and strengthen the former. By following 
this course until the Independent system had been well honey- 
combed, the breaking up of that system would become a com- 
paratively easy task.” 

The brief closes with the resolution against the bill which 


was unanimously passed at the recent convention at Colum- 
bus. 


Mississippi Railroad Commission Establishes Joint Rates 
for Telegraph Service. 


After hearing representatives of telegraph and_ telephone 
lines the Mississippi Railroad Commission has issued an order 
to be effective April 23, providing point rates for written mes- 
sages. Rates are as follows: 

For 10 words or less, 25 cents between any two points in 
Mississippi; additional words 2 cents each; this to apply to 
lines of a single telephone company. For messages going 
over two telephone lines. 50 cents for 10 words and 2 cents 
for each additional word. For messages going over three 
telephone lines within the state, 75 cents for 10 words, three 
cents for each additional word. Messages going over a tele- 
graph and telephone line 50 cents for 10 words and two cents 
for each additional word, between any two points in the state. 
For messages over a telephone line and two telegraph lines 
within the state, 75 cents for 10 words, three cents for each 
additional word. 
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Pennsylvania Railroad Commission Investigating Rates. 


Officials of the Bell and Independent systems operating in 
Allegheny county and vicinity are compiling for the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Commission a complete schedule of the rates 
charged for telephone service, both local and long distance. 

The Commission is already in possession of considerable data 
regarding conditions in Philadelphia and the eastern section of 
the state. Now data is being collected from the western end. 

The schedule and observations are not to be made public, 
as the work is being done in obedience to a legislative reso- 
lution directing the Commission to recommend equitable rates 
for the state. 
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Merger at Wichita, Kansas, Causes Complaint. 


The Bell telephone company has recently bought control of 
the Independent exchange at Wichita, Kansas. Already let- 
ters and telegrams from business and professional men in 
Wichita have been received by Governor Stubbs protesting 
against the merger on the ground that it will shut out the 
Independent toll lines and prevent competition. It is under- 
stood that if inquiry reveals general complaint the attorney 
general will be instructed to start action against the Bell com- 
pany under the anti-trust law. 
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Woodpeckers Cause 40 Poles to Fall. 


Damage to a single pole by woodpeckers so weakened it 
that during a sleet storm last winter it fell, and the reactive 
Stresses brought down 39 others on the line. This accident 
happened to the lines of the American-Telephone and Telegraph 
Company near Painesville, Ohio. 


Saskatchewan to Build 700 Miles of Line. 


The work of the Saskatchewan telephone department has 
been taken up and discussed in detail. During the year 1909 
the government purchased the entire plants of the Bell tele- 
phone company and the Saskatchewan company at a_ total 
cost of $517,500. 

The following figures quoted by the Minister of Telephones 
are given to serve some idea of what has been accomplished 
by his department in the space of two years: The long dis- 
tance lines purchased by the government included 497 miles. 
During the fall of 1908 and the season of 1909 the government 
built 640 miles of long distance lines, making a total of 1,137 
miles. 

The work authorized for the present season comprises some 
700 miles. Jt is therefore expected that on January 31, 1911, 
the government will have in operation almost 1,800 miles. The 
question of building exchanges is also receiving careful at- 
tention, and they are being provided for just as rapidly as 
conditions warrant their installation. It was also pointed 
out that the construction of rural lines was receiving the 
closest attention by his department. Some 70 local compa- 
nies have been organized and it is expected that during the 
present season at least 40 more will be added to them. 
About 1,900 miles of rural lines have been built and are in 
operation. It is estimated that they serve at least 2,000 
farmers. 


Meeting of Ohio Executive Committee. 


The executive committee of five recently named by the 
board of directors of the Ohio Independent Telephone As- 
sociation met last week at the Chittenden hotel, Columbus, 
to take up a number of important matters. Frank L. Beam, 
president of the association, said that since the annual con- 
vention matters in telephone circles have been clarified to 
a large extent. He believes that confidence is returning in 
some quarters, at least, and that there is a spirit of co- 
Operation at the present time. This feeling has been lack- 
ing for some time. Mr. Beam looks for some development 
in Independent telephone circles in Ohio during this sum- 
mer. 

The committee named to confer with President Davis 
of the U. S. Telephone Company relative to rates is collect- 
ing all information bearing on the matter. All this infor- 
mation will be brought together soon, when a new schedule 
of rates will probably be announced. 


Bell Company Raises Rates to Express Offices. 


A dispatch from Dubuque, lowa, where the Bell company 
some time ago acquired the competing exchange, states that 
all users of telephones are interested in a controversy that 
has arisen between the Bell company and the express com- 
panies. The express companies have been paying $2 per 
month for telephone service, under contracts which expire 
April 1. The telephone company has served notice on them 
that it has elected, as is its option under the contract, to call 
the contract Off, and that it will charge them $4 per month 
after April 1. 

pe eee ee 
Louisville Watching Chicago Independent System. 

Louisville business men have received with considerable 
interest the announcement made by President E. M. Cole- 
man, of the Louisville Home Telephone Co., in connection 
with the probability that subscribers of the company will 
shortly be able to talk to Chicago. Mr. Coleman believes 
that as soon as arrangements are completed for the connec- 
tion, which will be some time this summer, the Louisville 
company will be in a position to compete for business much 
better than before. Louisville does a great deal of business 
with the western metropolis, and connection by telephone 
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over Independent wires will consequently be an important 
addition to the facilities of the business men and one that will 
be welcomed also by the merchants of Chicago. 


Cumberland Company Does Not Want to Sell Out. 
Efforts are being made by business men in Shelbyville, Ky., 
to secure a consolidation of the two telephone companies now 
doing business there. The movement was begun on account 
of the effort of the Cumberland telephone company to raise 
its rate from $2.25 to $2.75. A meeting of the Business Men’s 
Association has been called and steps will be taken then in 
the direction of compelling one or the other company to leave 
the field to its competitor. The business men generally favor 
the Home Telephone Company, which is operated by local 
men, and which has taken a conciliatory attitude, announcing 
that it is ready either to buy the rival company or dispose of 
its holdings to it. If a single company were to be formed, 
officers of the association say, they would be willing to have a 
franchise sold providing a maximum rate of $3.00 a month. It 
is not likely, however, that the Cumberland telephone com- 

pany will agree to the terms which have been suggested. 


New Morgan Exchange Cut Over at Columbus, Ohio. 

The Columbus Citizens Telephone company has com- 
pleted the work of cutting over the switches in the Hanford 
exchange, located on Pearl street, between Moler and Hand- 
ford streets, which will serve the southeastern part of the 
city. Applications are being received daily for new tele- 
phones in that section. This work is simply carrying out 
the idea started several years ago of erecting branch auto- 
matic exchanges in the various sections of the city, in order 
to increase the number of telephones and also to cut down 
the cost of the plant. 


Morgan People Confer on Ohio Telephone Affairs. 


Frank A. Davis, president of the United States Telephone 
Company, the Columbus Citizens Telephone Company and 
the Dayton Home Telephone Company was called to New 
York the middle of the week to confer with the firm of J. 
P. Morgan & Co. with reference to telephone affairs in 
Ohio. A meeting of the board of directors of the United 
States Telephone Company will be called as soon as Mr. 
Davis returns, when a number of important matters will be 


taken up. 
——— 


Public Utilities Bill Passed by Ohio House. 


The Woods public utilities bill, over which so much dis- 
cussion has taken place, was passed by the house of repre- 
sentatives of the Ohio legislature Wednesday afternoon, 
March 30, after a few amendments were made on the floor of 
the house. The bill as finally passed is quite different from 
the original bill which was introduced in the house in the early 
part of the present session by Representative Frank Wood of 
Medina county. The bill was immediately printed in its re- 
vised form and sent to the senate for its action. The first 
action of the upper house was to refer it to the committee 
on railroads and telegraphs where it now rests until a date 
is fixed for public hearings. 

The vote on the Woods bill in the house was 91 to 16, 
showing the great strength of the idea of giving the public 
utilities commission authority to regulate all public utilities, 
which includes telephone concerns. First seriously proposed 
as a measure by the present legislature, the passage of- the 
bill in the house was the result of a conference with Governor 
Harmon in which the governor assured the speaker that he 
offered no opposition to the proposed law. The lining up of 
the democratic representatives for the measure was the work 
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chiefly of Representative William E. Bense of Ottawa county 
who was one of the warmest advocates of the bill. He told 
the democratic side of the house that they could not afford 
to oppose it on the ground that it was a republican measure. 

Fifty-two republicans and 39 democrats voted for the bill 
while 13 republicans opposed it. None of the features of the 
original bill pertaining to the regulation of telephone com- 
panies were lost in the bill as enacted by the house. The sal- 
aries of the commission were fixed at $5,000 instead of $6,500, 
while the expense of the commission is limited to $1,000 yearly. 

An amendment was offered expressly stating that telephone 
companies come within the powers of regulation. 
under the railway commission 
ment may not have been neces- 


This amend- 
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after removing a number of drastic features. Sentiment in 
the upper house appears to be with the idea of a better regu- 
lation of public utilities. 


Lines of Keystone Telephone Co. 
Two weeks ago, an unavoidable error kept two maps from 
the story of the Keystone Telephone Company. 
Fig. 1 shows a map of the underground section. It com- 
prises 12,500,000 duct feet, 7,000 manholes and 335 miles of 
trench. c 


It gives service to Philadelphia, Camden, Manayunk, Ger- 
mantown, Chestnut Hill, Franktown, and other points, mak- 


sary to include telephone com- 
panies, but as some expressed a 
doubt on that score the amend- 
ment was offered. 

In a general way the bill pro- 
vides that the present railway 


commission will be enlarged into 


‘ 


a public utilities commission with 
the governor of the state having 
the appointive power. The law 
regulates all public utilities after |} 
the same fashion as the railroads 
law. There is a system of book- 
keeping to be provided by the 
commission that must be installed 
and three sets of reports are ta 
be made annually. One of the re- 
ports is to go to the commission, 
another is to be filed with a state 
officer and another is for the com- 
pany. 

The commission is given full 
powers to regulate rates and serv- 
ice and also over the issue of 
stocks and bonds. Rates must 
be filed with the commission at 
least 30 days before they are to 
become effective. In no case can 
the issue of stocks or bonds of a 
merger company exceed those of 
the two or more companies com- 
posing the merger. The law alsa 
provides that in no case can a 
corporation hold mote than 25 per 
cent of the stock of another cor- 
poration, or in other words a cor- 
poration cannot become a holding 
company. The bill provides that 
the rates in effect January 1 shall 
be the basis upon which the com- 
mission will work. This feature 
was put in to prevent companies 
from rasing rates in anticipation 
of the passage of the bill. 

Upon the matter of franchises 
nothing in the bill takes away that 
power which is now lodged with 
the city councils in municipalities. 
An effort was made to include 
that feature in the bill but all 
amendments of that character were voted down. In certain 
cases the commission becomes a board of arbitration in ad- 
justing disputes, but telephone companies hardly come within 
that provision. 

It is believed that the senate will enact the law, possibly 
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Underground System of the Keystone ‘Telephone Company. 


ing this the most extensive underground system in America. 
There are idle ducts, which were purposely put there for 
electric light and power purposes. Some day, the people of 


Philadelphia will awaken and demand relief. 
9 


Fig. 2 is a map of the Keystone Telephone Co.’s own toll 
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system. Note how comprehensive it is, and how the Phila- 
delphia family at the Seaside during the long summer is not 
lost to the company. This is all the toll facilities needed. 
It teaches us that long distance service to your principal 
city is not important as some think. 
Telephone purely a_ local and all the 


service is issue, 
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million-dollar advertising to stir up a belief in the necessity 
and advantage of’ universality will prove as a “sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal.” 


Maine Company Breaks Away From Sublicensee Ranks to 
Get Rid of Instrument Rental. 

A report from Kingman, Maine, states that the Farmers’ 
Club there has recently bought out the Kingman Telephone 
Company. They have reduced the rate and doubled the 
number of subscribers, and henceforth will buy their own 
instruments, so as to stop paying rent. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
G. D. Oraak, president; R. Matson, treasurer; C. Chris- 
dopsan, secretary, and J. Frank Campbell, purchasing agent 
and manager. - 


Minnesota District Association Meeting. 

The members of the Seventh Congressional District Tele- 
phone Association of Minnesota met in annual session at Red- 
wood Falls, Minn., March: 23. Reports made by various mem- 
bers showed that the past year was one of considerable activ- 
ity in this district, Redwood Falls having had a remarkable 
gain. The Redwood Falls Electric Telephone Company, or- 
ganized a year ago, installed a common battery, cable sys- 
tem, and has completely outstripped the competing (Bell) 
company in that place since that time. 
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A plan was adopted at the meeting whereby this Associa- 
tion is combined with the State Association. Each one will 
continue in its particular field of usefulness, but a duplication 
of fees and dues will be avoided. 

The old officers, viz. E. P. Kelly, Cottonwood, president; 
J. O. Gimmestad, Belview, and F. E. Bentley, Montevideo, 
vice-presidents; E. R. Rasmusson, Svea, treasurer, and Lucius 
F. Clark, Bellingham, secretary, were re-elected to serve the 
ensuing year. 


Public Hearing on the Elson Bill. 

At a hearing on the Elson telephone bill, held by the 
committee on railroads and telegraphs of the Ohio senate 
recently, a number of arguments were made on both sides 
of the question. The same people representing the Bell 
interests who appeared before the house committee argued 
before the senate committee on the greater convenience and 
usefulness of the telephone if monopolized by one com- 
pany. Opposing arguments were made by Judge Lewis 
Brucker of Mansfield, J. H. Ainsworth, manager of the 
Dayton Home Telephone-Company of Dayton and others. 
Both showed the motive behind the bill and argued that 
the laws preventing monopoly in telephones should not be 
abrogated. 

1ue committee of the senate will go slowly on reporting 
the bill, as it will prefer to wait until the irregularity 
charges made against the house lobby are probed and either 
result in a “whitewash” report or in someone being brought 
to justice. : 

Another, public hearing may be announced at a later date. 


Genuine Independent Company Starts Work, Newark, N. J. 

Right at the gates of New York City the Bell forces have 
just met another defeat, at Newark, N. J. The Hudson 
and Middlesex Telephone Company has been making steady 
progress under the direction of President W. L. Lansley, 
who is a determined and capable fighter and one who is 
sure to make his mark in the Independent telephone indus- 
try if he keeps on as he has begun. 

On March 31, the Hudson and Middlesex Telephone Com- 
pany started taking up the streets of Newark, N. J., just a 
little way from New York City, for the installation of its 
lines. The Bell company bitterly opposed its entry, which 
was only accomplished after somewhat new interpretations 
had been placed upon some of the laws of New Jersey. 


Western Pennsylvania Convention. 

The sixth quarterly meeting of the Western Pennsylvania 
Independent Telephone Association will be held at Hotel 
Nixon, Butler, Pennsylvania, April 13 and 14. <A special fea- 
ture of this meeting is to be a meeting of toll operators for the 
purpose of receiving instructions on standard operation rules. 
This meeting will be conducted by Mr. H. E. Bradley, secre- 
tary of the Eastern Traffic Association. The meeting prom- 
ises to be a good one and operating companies in this district 
are urged to have a representative at the meeting. 

Officers of the association are: E. D. Schade, Johnstown, 
Pa., president; W. S. Paca, Oil City, vice president; J. Walter 
Barnes, Fairmont, W. Va., vice president, and H. E. Webb, 
Pittsburg, secretary and treasurer. 


Exposure of Trickery in Connection with Elson Bill. 

Senator R. A. Beatty of the Ohio legislature claims to 
have discovered a trick in Wood county, Ohio, where tele- 
phone officials are said to have inveigled people into sign- 
ing a petition asking the senate to pass the Elson bill, when 
the people believed they were signing a petition for the 
lowering of telephone rates. This matter will probably be 
taken up by the Elson bill probe when it starts work. 


Manufacturing Progress 


New Book on Construction Material. 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., has issued a 36-page booklet under the 
title “Telephone Construction Material and Supplies for 
Rural Telephone Lines.” It is a complete catalog of sup- 
plies, from cross-arms and pins, wire and pole hardware 
to pulleys, batteries, arresters, test sets, etc. Ample illus- 
trations show all classes of equipment, and prices are 
quoted fully. The booklet is carefully indexed, and is a 
most complete material list for the builder of rural lines. 

RS ae ee 
A Popular Switchboard Protector. 

It is seldom that an important piece of protective apparatus 
scores above the 500,000 mark in five years. This remarkable 
feat has been accomplished by the Type “H’’ switchboard pro- 
tector made by the American Electric Fuse Company. This 
protector is new enough to be a novelty, yet old enough to 
be a big success. 

Undoubtedly its success is due partially to its simplicity 
and compactness. A toothed wheel, in contact with a resistance 
coil, and soldered tight on its axis engages a phosphor bronze 
plunger. When the coil is heated by an excessive current the 
solder melts, the wheel turns, releases the plunger and breaks 
the circuit. The plunger is forced forward by a piano-wire 
spring and immediately grounds the line, then makes another 
contact which rings an alarm. ‘The three operations are prac- 
tically simultaneous, and the parts never fail to operate. 
When the solder cools, the cartridge can be re-set by simply 
pushing the plunger back into the shell. It is then ready 
for another “shot.” 

This protector is furnished in banks, a pair of protectors for 
each metallic circuit. A single installation of 20,000 pairs, said 
to be the largest single installation on record was made for one 
of the largest Independent telephone companies four years 
ago and has never lost a line since it was installed. Switch- 
boards in Sweden, Mexico, New Zealand and other foreign 
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countries have been equipped with this protector within the 
last 30 days. 

Type “H” protector is more fully described in bulletin No. 
303 of the American Electric Fuse Co., Muskegon, Michigan, 
sent free on request. 
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Dean Evecrric CoMPpANY announces that since:April 1 its 
branch office in San *Francisco, California, is located in the 
Jackson building, 156 Second St. 
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In the new location the company will have four times as 
much space as formerly, and will carry a most complete stock 
of switchboard and intercommunicating apparatus and _ tele- 
phones. 

asl ia Se EO 
Another Idea in Calendars. 

A calendar is being sent out by the Kelloge Switchboard 
& Supply Company, Chicago, Ill. The calendar is printed in 
two colors and at the top shows a pretty girl talking over 


The Upper Part of the Kellogg Calendar. 


a desk telephone held in her hand. It will be noticed that the 
desk telephone is the latest model of the Kellogg Company 
and that the young lady is very much pleased with its use. 
Below this is a drawing of a rural scene, a telephone pole line 
stretching away at a distance, past a prosperous-looking farm 
house. This postal calendar will be sent promptly upon re- 


quest. 


Mr. JAMeEs JEFFREY, formerly auditor, secretary and assist- 
ant manager of the William Mueller Company, Blaney, Mich- 
igan, is now located in Chicago. He desires to form a connec- 
tion with some representative cedar or lumber concern which 
may wish to open a branch office in that city. His experience 
with the Wm. Mueller company, who are known as extensive 
producers and dealers in railroad ties, telegraph and telephone 
poles, cedar posts, lumber, shingles, etc., has brought him into 
touch with the leading producers and consumers for the past 
seventeen years. His knowledge of the business thoroughly 
covers the ground, as he is familiar with production and dis- 
tribution, from stumpage cost to the handling of the finished 
article both on rail and water. 

Mr. Jeffrey is located at 1315 Granville Ave., Chicago, and 
he is desirous of becoming representative for some company 
which is anxious to develop the section of its business dealing 
with the trade to be reached from Chicago. 


H. R. Bapcer, manager of the Hoskins Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Detroit, is a brother of the well known Bell tele- 
phone engineer of Philadelphia. This firm also is developing 
an electric soldering iron for switchboard work. 


ANDERSON Forck MACHINE Co., Detroit, will erect a fine 
new plant this summer at the end of Jefferson street. 
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A Series of Calendars. 


The Three States Cedar Co., Palace Bldg.,, Minneapolis, 


Minn., is sending out a series of calendars to telephone 
companies. The illustration herewith is a reproduction of 


One of a Series of Calendars. 


the company’s April calendar, which is in colors. Any one 
desiring these calendars during the year should address 
a request to the company. 

Mr. Carl H. Erickson, secretary and treasurer, announces 
the company has on hand a large stock of cedar poles in 
all lengths and sizes and is in position to make prompt 
shipments to any point. Inquiries for prices will receive 
immediate attention. 

ee ee 
Some Prompt Shipments. 

The following letter is typical of a number received by the 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, Chicago, Ill., in 
the last four months, in acknowledgement of rush orders effec- 
tively filled. 

March 18, 1910. 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 

Gentlemen—I wish to thank you for your promptness in 
taking care of our recent telegraphic orders for telephones 
to replace those recently destroyed by fire. 

Yours very truly, 
Home Tet. Co., 
John E. Wright, Mer. 

Last week the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. received 
two additional orders for rush switchboard equipment and filled 
them in record time. This makes at least a dozen of such 
orders which the company successfully filled in the last four 
months. ‘ 

The Great Falls Automatic Telephone Company of Great 
Falls, Montana, ordered for its Cascade exchange, one one- 
hundred-line switchboard and fifty-five telephones. This was 
‘received on March ‘14th and was shipped complete March 15th. 

Another order of interest, because it showed promptness and 
efficiency in handling orders, is the request by telegraph of 
the Athens Telephone Company of Athens, Fexas, for one 
four-hundred-fifty-line switchboard. This was received March 
24th and was shipped complete: March 30th. 
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Graffis’s Gleanings. 
Written During a Trip on the Road. 


Detroit, April 2.—If the Bell service in Detroit is no more 
up-to-date than its advertising, there is no danger of any 
records being shattered. Local street car bears the following 
startling admonition over the Bell’s signature: “START THE 
NEW YEAR RIGHT BY HAVING A TELEPHONE IN 
YOUR OFFICE OR RESIDENCE, ETC.” Of our personal 
knowledge we can not say whether this touchingly unselfish 
and entirely gratuitous advice is only three months behind the 
time, or a year and three months—Horrors, it might be even 
worse; but there is a limit to imagination. Speaking of service, 
the Detroit Bell company is now making desperate efforts to 
head off the Home company’s increasing popularity by giving 
noonday luncheons, gratis, to local business and industrial or- 
ganizations. Think of it—free lunch for all who will! No 
longer need any one go hungry in Detroit so long as they will 
uncover and salute the sign of the Bell. 

By the way, we understand that at these same free lunches 
one of the Bell officials is openly admitting that their service 
is not as rapid as the Home company’s, but is at the same 
time proudly asserting that this is because of their much larger 
list of subscribers! This is delicious! 


Down at Lima, Ohio, birthplace of a large number of other 
guy anchors, there are two more, christened “the Jack” and “the 
Clum,”’ which we fear have been born to blush unseen unless. 
Fate proves more kind in the future than she has in the past. W. 
J. Jackman, daddy of the “Jack” anchor, is a dealer in plumb- 
ing supplies, buys and sells junk and puts on tin roofs. He has 
never had to get married yet, much less to write advertise- 
ments, but he is a good natured hustler and some of these days 
(after all of his other work has been done we may expect ta 
see him advertise and get a wife. Ira T. Clum, author of the 
other new Lima anchor, is versed in both farming and the 
hardware business, being engaged in the former at present. Calls. 
via rural telephone failed to elicit a response at Mr. Clum’s. 
country home last week, so we didn’t get to see the anchor. 


Tue STANDING PoLe CreosoriInc Company, of Brookville, 
Indiana, recently incorporated, will establish a plant for im- 
pregnating telephone and telegraph poles with creosote and 
other preservatives. The company is manufacturing a device 
for treating standing poles. G. K. Schofield, Frank M. Reed, 
C. P. Taut and R. H. Cook are the directors. 


Gro. T. Fox, formerly assistant manager for the Home T. & 
T. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., is now purchasing agent for the Zim- 
merman Manufacturing Company, which makes automobiles at 
Auburn, Ind. oe 


Tue F, Bissett Company, Toledo, Ohio, is arranging to 
launch a house organ, to be styled Bissell’s Electric Bulletin. 


H. C. Stemin, sales and advertising manager of the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., wrote to TELEPHONY on March 24 as follows: 

“Just a line to show you what we can do with our No. 896 
telephones packed individually in knock-down form. 

“We received a telegram from our Chicago office at 2:00 p. m. 
today to ship by freight immediately a substantial amount of 
No. 896 telephones. At 3:35 p. m. we wired them we were 
shipping 800. At 5:30 p. m. today the car left our yard. 

“No order is too large to tax our capacity or too small to 
receive our best attention. The time to be doing a big busi- 
ness is here and we are prepared to get it.” 

The way things are opening up this spring is surprising a . 
good many of the manufacturers! 


Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state. 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 


PERSONAL. 


W. J. TRETHEWAY, manager for the Nebraska Telephone 
Company at Spearfish, S. D., has resigned his position. : 


G. H. GROCE, general superintendent of telegraph and signals 
of the Illinois Central Railroad Company, and assistant to the 
general manager, has resigned his position. 


FORT WORTH, TEX.—Louis H.. Anderson, of this city, lately 
of Panama, has been appointed general superintendent of the 
Ecuadorian Long Distance Telephone Company at Hcuador. Mr. 
Anderson was for several years telephone engineer for the 
Isthmian Canal Company. 


H. M. SHAW, formerly of Louisville, Ky., and for several 
years with the Bell Telephone Company of Pittsburg, has left 
the service of that concern to become superintendent of the 
telegraphy department of the Gilmore and Pittsburg Railroad, 
Idaho. Mr. Shaw is an expert electrician. 


H. C. SLEMIN, of Rochester, N. Y., announces the arrival 
at his home on March 24 of a son and heir. This new addition 
to the sales and advertising force of the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Manufacturing Company was enthusiastically wel- 
comed and will probably follow in the footsteps of his popular 
parent. 


P. KERR HIGGINS, general superintendent of the Pioneer 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, Oklahoma City, Okla., has 
given up his work as editor of the Monthly Bulletin, issued by 
the company, owing to the pressure of other duties. Mr. Hig- 
gins has succeeded in building up a paper which is one of the 
most interesting of the journals issued by the various Bell tele- 
phone companies, and it is a live factor in encouraging good 
work and a spirit of co-operation among the company’s employes, 
as well as a means of helping individual members to a better 
understanding of their work, and thus promoting their advance- 
ment. The severing of his connection with the Bulletin is deeply 
regretted among the employes, but he leaves the work only after 
laying down the lines of a helpful and cheerful policy, which 
his successors seem inclined to accept as a model, 


OBITUARY. 


BATAVIA, ILL.—Frank Pierce, district manager of the Inter- 
State Telephone Company, died on March 27. 


WHEELING, W. VA.—Matthew Robert Wollf, for some years 
division superintendent of the Bell telephone company, com- 
prising 21 counties in Ohio and West Virginia, and a veteran 
telegraph and telephone man, died on March 21. 


NEW COMPANIES. 


LOWELL, ARK.—The Lowell Mutual Telephone was organized 
with 50 stockholders. The following are officers: W. H. Cowan, 
president; J. T. Sharp, secretary; J: M. Beard, treasurer; A. J. 
Cowan, A. C. Mayes and J. W. Looney, directors. 


BELLEVILLE, ILL.—The Shiloh Valley Telephone Company 
has been chartered by the Secretary of State to do a general 
telephone business in and about Belleville. The incorporators are 
Adolph Knobeloch, Andrew Voelkel and Peter B. Scheutz. The 
company is capitalized at $2,500, par value of shares, $50. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the Subway Telephone Construction Company. The company is 
capitalized at $100,000, par value of shares $100, and the incorpora- 
tors are Joseph Harris, Sanford S. Harris and Albert HE. Wilson. 


LATHAM, ILL.—The Latham Telephone Company has filed 
articles of incorporation with the Secretary of State. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $10,000, par value of shares $100, and in- 
corporators are, J. W. Collins, H. S. Bekemeyer and J. S. Allen. 


* WOODHULL, ILL.—Josiah Moody, August Nilson and Robert 
J. Forgy are the incorporators of the Clover Industrial Telephone 
Company. The company is capitalized at $1,200. 


BRAZIL, IND.—The Jackson Township Telephone Company is 
the name of a new telephone company chartered by the secre- 
tary of State. The company is capitalized at $10,000, par value 
of shares being $5, and the incorporators are, George Young, 
Ralph Blissler and Charles W. Evans of Brazil, and Willis Mc- 
Cullough and John Hoffman of Center Point. 


GUNDER, IA.—The incorporators of the newly organized Ma- 
rion Telephone Company are N. T. Loftsgaard, H. H. Gilbertson, 
E. E. Landsgard, T. Holson, A. S. Haugh and K. A. Kirksburg. 


MILDRED, KANS.—The Mildred Telephone Company was in- 
corporated by Dr. R. R. Nevitt, president; H. G. Lieurance, 
vice-president; and L. D. McCoy, secretary-treasurer. The 
new company has purchased the interests of the Eastern Kan- 
sas Telephone Company, which had a few lines in this city, and 


' fand, 


will put in a new and up-to-date system as soon as material 
is ordered and received. 

FRANKFORT, KY.—The Thornton and Savo Telephone Com- 
pany has filed articles of incorporation. 


HARMONY, ME.—The Harmony and Wellington Telephone 
Company is the name of a new incorporation just chartered to 
conduct a telephone business in Harmony and Wellington. The 
central office will be at Harmony, and lines will extend on all 
highways to Cambridge, Wellington and Athens, The com- 
pany is capitalized at $5,000, and the incorporators are: A. H. 
Willis, president; S. W. Herrick, treasurer, and others. 


KITTERY, ME.—A new company just chartered at Augusta, 


Me., is the Havana Terminal Company, of Kittery. Horace 
Mitchell, of Kittery, is president of the company, and S. J. 
Morrison, of Portsmouth, N. H., is treasurer. The company 


will conduct telephone lines along with its general purposes. 


PORTLAND, ME.—The Union Gas and Electric Company is 
the name of a new incorporation recently chartered by the 
secretary of state. E. A. ‘Turner is president of the new com- 
pany, and Carl W. Smith treasurer. The company is capitalized 
at $10,000, and will operate telephone lines in connection with 
its general purposes. 

PORTLAND, ME.—A. F. Dunham and M. 8S. Wells, of Port- 
are president and treasurer respectively, of the newly 
incorporated Cacamuya Mines Company. A telephone and tele- 
graph business will be carried on incidental to the general pur- 
poses. The company is capitalized at $100,000. 

MOTLEY, MINN.—The Motley Telephone Company has been 
chartered by the Secretary of State. The company is capitalized 
at $10,000 and the incorporators are V. Lockwood, president; C. 
B, Seely, vice-president and S. W. Jacobs, secretary and treasurer. 

LEWISTON, MONT.—D. C. White, Wm. Kizer and KF. Heck- 
ford are the incorporators of the Castle Butte Telephone Com- 
pary, capitalized at $2,500. 

TROY, MONT.—The Lincoln County Telephone Company was 
incorporated. by F. B, Callow, N. W. Morrison and Robert Gregg. 
The company is capitalized at $25,000. Certificate was mailed 
to Attorney B. F. Maiden, Troy. 

MERRIMAN, NEBR.—-The Central Telephone Company, Cherry 
County, has been organized and incorporated with a capital 
stock of :$2,000. Phillip F. Nelson, Grant Bixlers and sd. 7c: 
Steele are the incorporators. 

PIERCE, NEBR. (Pierce Co.)—The Slough Telephone Com- 
pany is the name of a new company just incorporated by Messrs. 
Duff Brothers, Henry Miller, Herman Mark and H. Fischer. The 
company is capitalized at $1,250. 

RED CLOUD, NEB.—The Indian Creek Telephone Company 
was recently organized by O, HE. Ramey, Sr., Edward Metcalf, 
Rudolff Streit, L. W. Means and J. F. Drain. The company is 
meorporated for a term of fifty years. Capitalization is $1,500. 

SALISBURY, N. C.—The Independent Telephone Company 
was chartered recently for the purpose of constructing and oper- 
ating a telephone system. The company is capitalized at 
$50,000. 

HYDRO, OKLA.—A charter was just 
Mound Telephone Company, incorporated by ; 
Colony, Okla.; Sam Wyatt, M. E. Scott and Ju) A. ‘Bird: 
will be constructed connecting Hydro and Colony. 

OMEGA, OKLA.—The Omega Telephone Company has just 
been chartered by B. F. Smith, W. MoO NMOLrisied «sae Smithy 
P. N. Leech and John E. Wood. The company is capitalized 
at $5,000. ines will be constructed and operated throughout 
Blaine and Kingfishér counties. ; 

TALIHINA, OLA.—The Kiamichi Valley Telephone Company, 
capital stock, $2,000, has been incorporated by Elmer R. Han- 
son, E. Hanson and J. EH. Bentley. 

BANCROFT, S. D.—A new company just incorporated is the 
German Telephone Company, by Wm. Rausche, R. P. Hajinga 
and EB. C. Ritterbusch. 

DRAPER, 8S. D.—Chas. Parker, J. C. Russell and Elmer Seapy 
are the incorporators of the Star Telephone Company. 

OWANKA, 8. D.—Articles of incorporation have been granted 
the Homestead Telephone Company. Jos. W. Waterson, W. J. 
Calling and W. lL. Rifenburg are the incorporators. Capital stock 
is $5,000. 

MALVERN HILL, VA.—A new telephone company to be known 
as the Henrico-Charles City Telephone Company, with a capital 
of $5,000 has been organized. The new lines will connect with 
those of the Charles City Telephone Company at Malvern Hill, 
and lines will be run to Varina and Fort Lee. 
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HOLLIDAY’S COVE, W. VA.—Wladen. Morrow, J. Morrow, F. 
G. Watson and others are the incorporators of the Turkey Tele- 
phone Company, capitalized at $5,000. 


FINANCIAL. 


MILLEDC VILLE, ALA.—The Milledgeville Telephone Com- 
many is mak: g plans to issue bonds to the amount of $9,000, for 
the purpose of acquiring some telephone lines now operated under 
fease. 

WARRENSBURG, ILL.—The capital stock of the Warrens- 
purge Telephone Company has been increased from $5,000 to 
$10,000. 

GRAYSVILLE, IND.—The Thurman Township Telephone Com- 
pany has notified the Secretary of State of an increase in its 
eapital stock for the purpose of making extensions, improve- 
ments and installing some modern equipment. Chancey F. Med- 
sker is president and Geo, W. Burton is secretary. 


ALBION, IA.—The State Railway Commission has granted the 
Albion Telephone Company authority to increase its rates; busi- 
mess, $2 to $2.25 per month; two-party business, $1.50 to $2; 
residence, $1 to $1.50; and two-party, $1 to $1.25. The company 
has been in fairly good condition and has always paid dividends 
on its stock, but it has been unable to lay aside from earnings 
@ depreciation fund. 


CLINTON, OHIO.—The capital stock of the Clinton Telephone 
‘Company has been increased from $125,000 to $200,000. 


MARION, OHIO.—At the regular meeting of the directors 
.of the Marion County Telephone Company a semi-annual divi- 
dend of three per cent was declared. 


FRANCHISES. 


MEDICAL LAKE, WASH.—James Glasgow, of the Medical 
‘Lake Telephone Company, has made an application for a fran- 
-chise to construct and operate telephone lines upon the roads 
running north, northwest, and southwest from the town for a 
distance of about ten miles. : . 


CONSTRUCTION. 


LONDON, KY.—Lines will be built by the London Telephone 
Company very soon connecting London and Artemus, and London 
and Poplar Flats. It is also expected that a line will be built 
to Manchester, 


WAYNOKA, OKLA.—Several rural lines will be constructed 
very soon by .the Waynoka Local and Long Distance Telephone 
Company, to take care of new subscribers. 


MIDDLEBURGH, PA.—The stockholders of the Middle Creek 
Valley Telephone Company are making plans to extend its lines 
to Selinsgrove, Lewiston, Beaver Springs to Middlecreed and 
Bannerville; Middleburgh to Penns Creek; Selinsgrove to Kratz- 
ville; Selinsgrove to Mt. Pleasant Mills, Port Trevorton, McKees 
Haif Mills, etc. John Rhul, general manager of the Buffalo Val- 
ley Telephone Company, reported that his company would be 
willing to build a line from Penns Creek to Middleburg and 
establish a pay station there until the Middlecreek Valley Com- 
pany was ready to do business and would then turn the line 
over to the new company at cost. 

CALGARY, ONT., CAN.—The Calgary Telephone Company is 
enjoying a most prosperous growth, and owing to the large num- 
ber of subscribers was obliged to construct a sub-exchange on 
the west side. Since the completion of this it is found that still 
more facilities for giving service are required, and Ae story 
will be added to its main exchange. 


GAINSBORO, SASK., CAN.—At a special meeting of the Gains- 
boro Council steps were taken toward the issuing of funds for 
defraying the cost of establishing a system. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., CAN.—S. P. Porter, Deputy Minister of 
the Railways and Telephones, announced that $125,000 would be 
spent in the city by this department within the year. A com- 
pletely new telephone system will be installed, and a new ex- 
change building erected. A long distance line to Outlook will 


also be completed this year, a distance of 125 miles; and pos- 
sibly one from Moose Jaw to Swift Current, 
ELECTIONS. 
STENDAL, IND.—The stockholders of the Stendal Home 


Telephone Company met in annual session and elected the fol- 
lowing officers to serve the company’s interests for the ensuing 


year: President, Dr. J, L. Biaize; vice-president, Spencer Bar- 
rett; treasurer, C. D. Henke; Fred. Schmacker, Buddy Corn, 
Charlie Ferguson and John Hilsmeyer. 


FORD, KAN.—The stockholders of the Ford Mutual ‘telephone 
Company met recently to elect officers, and the election resulted 
in the old officers being retained for the ensuing year. They are, 
president, A. Berger; vice-president, G. P. Herzer; secretary, 
A. N. Patterson, and treasurer, J. C. Lyons. 


MANKATO, MINN.—The stockholders of the Mankato Citizens 
Telephone Company, met in annual session recently. They were 
all highly pleased with the reports of the officers and the con- 
dition of the company generally. Directors for a term of five 
years were elected and are: S, B. Wilson, H. C. Hotaling, J. R. 
Snow, H. E. Hance and William Just. Following the adjourn- 
ment of the stockholders’ meeting, the directors re-elected officers 
as follows: H. A. Patterson, president; Nic Peterson, vice- 
president; W. D. Willard, secretary and treasurer; P. M. Fergu- 
“gon, manager. 
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HIGHLAND MILLS, N. Y.—The annual meeting of the High- 
land Telephone Company was held recently and in addition to 
the general business being disposed of, new officers were 
elected, and are President, Henry Greenfeld; vice-president, 
J. H. Hunter; treasurer, B. C. Durland, and secretary, F. H. 
Florence. Howard Conklin, of Monroe, was elected a director 
in place of his father, George B. Conklin, who died six months 
ago. The company has done considerable construction work 
within the past year, much new cable was strung, and a new 
Switchboard was installed. Financially, as well as other ways, 
the company is in good condition. 

MIDDLEBURG, PA.—(Snyder Co.) The stockholders of the 
newly organized Middlecreek Valley Telephone Company met 
and elected the following officers: Hon. G. Alfred Schoch, pres- 
ident; Geo. W. Wagenseller, secretary, and Banks W. Yoder, 
treasurer. Considerable, interest was manifested in the project 
as the desire for a well-developed telephone system in Snyder 
County is well advanced. 


CAMBERON, WIS.—The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Cameron Farmers’ Telephone Company was held recently for 
the purpose of electing officers. O. K. Olson was re-elected for 
president; M. A. Worman re-elected secretary; Henry Juve re- 
elected treasurer. 


GILMANTOWN, WIS.—At the annual meeting of the Gilman- 
town & Dover Telephone Company, the following officers and 
directors were elected: H. E. Ulberg, Ole B. Aase and Jens 
Bongholt, for Dover; Henry Moy, Jake Fluke, A. B. Hutchinson, 
C. J. Sund, E. F. Turner and Ara Litchfield, for Gilmanton. The 
directors met and elected the following officers: E. F. Turner, 
president; H. HE. Ulberg, vice-president; C. J. Sund, secretary; 
A, B. Hutchinson, treasurer; E. F. Turner, manager for Gilman- 
ton, and H. EH. Ulberg for Dover. 


WOODBRIDGE, ONT., CAN.—The Woodbridge and Vaughan 
Telphone Company, Ltd., have recived their charter from the 
Ontario government and held their first meeting at Vellore. 
There was a good attendance of shareholders and the following 
officers were appointed: President, Dr. P. D. McLean, Wood- 
bridge; vice-president, D. C. Longhouse, Woodbridge; treasurer, 
H. C. Bailey, Maple; secretary, Ed. W. Brown, Woodbridge. 
This company purposes covering the whole of the Vaughan 
township with telephones in the next year. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The following appears in the Weekly 
Consular and Trade Reports: “fA report has been received from 
an American diplomatic officer in a Latin-American country for- 
warding a copy of a decree granted by the local government to 
a business man for the construction of an internation bridge and 
telephone and telegraph lines.’’ Copy of the decree giving full 
particulars can be obtained by addressing the Bureau of Manu- 
facturers. Refer to No. 4700. 


JOLIET, ILL.—The right of the Chicago Telephone Company 
to operate was questioned at a meeting of the City Council when . 


it was said that the franchise under which the company operates 
was granted to an individual several years ago. The city attorney 
has been ordered to investigate the matter and report to the 
council. 


MATTOON, ILL.—The Mattoon Telephone Company has sup- 
plied its repairmen with an automobile for use in their work. 


DETROIT, MICH.—The Home Telephone Company, of Mich- 
igan, will exhibit telephone apparatus and new features at the 
industrial exposition to be held in that city the first week in 
July. It is expected to form a useful part in the educational 
part of the exhibit. 


JACKSON, MICH.—The Independent Telephone Company’s 
property was entirely destroyed by fire a short time ago. The 
loss is estimated at about $5,000, with no insurance. 


LEBANON, MO.—A. T. Nelson and Robt. Blikenderfer, who 
own a controlling interest in the Lebanon Telephone Company, 
have purchased the stock of the Laclede Telephone Company, 
Laclede, and the two systems will be combined. 


HERMAN, NEBR.—The stockholders of the Herman Tele- 
phone Company held their annual meeting recently. The re- 
ports showed the company to be in very good condition, and 
all the stockholders were well satisfied. The company has added 
six new country lines, and most of their old lines were rebuilt 
within the past year. 


MARYSVILLE, OHIO.—A fire which destroyed a number of 
buildings’ in Byhalia, caused the destruction of the Farmers 
Telephone Company’s exchange. 


UNDERGROUND. 


SOUTH BEND, IND.—The City Council has taken steps to 


compel the American Telephone & Telegraph Company, it is 
reported, to comply with an ordinance passed some time ago 
requiring the company to place its wires and cables underground 
in the city. rs 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—It is announced that an ordinance has 
been prepared for introduction requiring all telephone, ‘tele- 
graph and electric light companies to place their wires under- 
ground in all parts of Brooklyn. 


KENOSHA, WIS.—An ordinance will be brought up for the 
consideration of the council very soon providing for the placing 
of all electric and telephone wires in the city underground. 


More Kind Words About Telephony’s 
Directory 


A. F. Adams, engineer and assistant to the president, of the 
Home Telephone Company, of Joplin, Mo., writes: ‘Your 
Directory is a very complete book and very valuable. I am 
having it bound and expect to put it in my library as a part 
of the history of the telephone industry.” 


In a letter dated March 15, Henry W. Pleister, general 
manager of the Diamond Expansion Bolt Company, of New 
York, says: “TELEPHONY’s Directory of the Telephone Indus- 
try has just reached us, and we desire to congratulate you on 
the completeness of your 1910 edition. We find this publica- 
tion very valuable in connection with our advertising depart- 
ment, and for general reference along lines allied with tele- 
phone construction.” 


J. B. Malette, advertising manager of the Star Expansion 
Bolt Company, writes: “I consider “TeLepHony’s Annual 
Directory of the Telephone Industry a remarkable medium in 
which to advertise any product made which appeals to the 
telephone trade. We are already tracing a large amount of 
business to our page in the 1910 edition.” 

The Minneapolis Electric & Construction Company writes: 
“We are pleased with the general appearance and contents 
of TELEPHONY’s Directory and think it opens up a field 
of communication with prospective sales that is not obtained 
in any other source. We are using it to circularize our wire 
reel and meter and shall expect some business in the future 
from this work.” 

M. Lanz & Sons, Pittsburg, write: “We beg to advise that 
we have received your 1910 Directory of the Telephone In- 
dustry and are very much pleased with it.” 

The Lemke Electric Company, of Milwaukee, writes: “We 
believe the 1910 TELEPHOoNy Directory is an excellent book 
in arrangement as well as in every other respect. We consider 
the same a fine medium for advertising and the best arranged 
directory for circularizing purposes.” 

The W. C. Stephenson Manufacturing Company, of Somer- 
ville, Mass., writes: - “We think your last publication very com- 
plete.” 

The Anhydrous Battery Company, Chicago, reports: “We 
have received your telephone directory and think it is all right, 
as far as we are able to judge.” 

The American Hoist & Derrick Company, St. Paul, Minn., 
writes: “The 1910 copy of TELEPHoNyY’s Directory has been 
received and we consider it an excellent advertising medium 
for the field it is designed to cover. Its circularizing purposes 
are unequalled.” 

J. N. Edelin, president of the Conduit Threading Device 
Company, Inc. of Pasadena, Calif., writes: “For a beginner 
we are more than pleased with results of our page advertis- 
ment in TELEPHONY’s Directory, having received about fifty 
inquiries already, and you can count us in on your next issue. 
The information given is more than worth the money alone.” 

From St. Louis, the Everstick Anchor Company writes: 
“We have looked over your Directory for 1910. We want to 
congratulate you upon it. It reflects credit upon its editors 
and composers. It is like the Everstick. It tells its own 
story.” 

B. S. Holden, vice-president and general manager of the 
Towers Pin & Bracket Company, of Ellijay, Ga., writes: ‘We 
are much pleased with the new directory. We consider it the 
best thing of its kind we ever saw.” 

After using the Directory, the Vote-Berger Company, La 
Crosse, Wis., sends in another and more extended comment 
on the publication. “In our estimation,’ writes M. I. Berger, 


secretary of the company, “it is far and away the best list 
of the kind ever published. Your classification or grouping 
of the companies on one of the opening pages in itself doubles 
the value of the mailing list to us because it enables us quickly 
to plan for circularization without turning over the arduous 
task of counting to the girls at the circularization tables. For 
example, today in ordering literature it was of great help to 
the writer to be able to quickly plan 10,000 mailing cards to 
companies of less than 100 subscribers and about 6,000 to the . 
others, and we shall have frequent occasion to use your other 
classifications, A., B., C., etc. Furthermore, the insertion 
among the advertisements of your useful tables and technical 
information renders it certain that the book will be kept and 
the advertisements read by the people whom we are trying to 
sell. to.” 

Harry H. Gerhard, manager of the C, A. Wood Pre- 
server Company, of Austin, Texas, writes: “The Directory 
is 100 per cent better than last year, and we are sorry we 
did not take more advertising space. Wishing you de- : 
served success.” 

B. F. Wasson, president of the- National Telephone 
& Electric Company and the Wasson Reel Company, Clin- 
ton, Ill., writes: “We have examined the 1910 Directory 
very closely and pronounce it the best that has ever been 
issued. It is one of the best advertising mediums for tele- 
phone material in the field and we shall refer to it quite 
often for advice.” 

From the New England Electrical Works, Lisbon, N: H., 
comes the following: 

“On careful inspection of your Telephone Directory, we ‘find: 
it very complete, accurate and useful.” 

Theo. G. Empie, Wilmington, N. C., says: 

“Your Directory affords excellent opportunity for getting im 
personal touch, as well as allowing you to circularize intelli— 
gently. Conversely it should afford an excellent buyer’s refer- 
ences, 

From Wheeling, W. Va., the Mountain State Electrical 
Company writes: “We wish to acknowledge receipt of 
your Directory of telephone companies. We find this to 
be the most complete and up-to-date work of this kind that 
we have ever examined and wish to compliment you on 
your efforts in filling a long-felt want.” 

Page & Hill, of Minneapolis, the well-known dealers in 
cedar poles and posts, write: “We think the Directory is 
very fine and are more than pleased with it. We do not 
know how it could be improved in any particular. A few 
days ago the writer was in the office of the purchasing. 
agent of a large telephone company, who had a copy of the 
directory on his desk and who referred to it as being a most 
convenient publication for him, saying that he was using 
it more and more every day.” 


The Telephone Aids in Election Campaign. 
. In the campaign for the spying elections in Chicago, the tele- 


phone was extensively used in some of the wards. The fol- 
lowing, under the heading, “Campaign on the Telephone,” ap— 
peared in the Chicago Tribune, April 2: 

“Tf any one had difficulty yesterday in telephoning to per- 
sons in the Second ward it -was because the wires were being 
kept busy by the volunteers for Wentworth. Scores of busi- 
ness men devoted most of their time to calling up friends and 
acquaintances to request their support for the independent 
Republican in accordance with the advocacy of the Municipal 
Voters’ league in its final report.” 
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In the Rural Line Districts 


The Blue Rapids Telephone Company will issue some neat 
calendars the first of the year, the top of which will present 
the likeness of the lady employes of the company. You can 
bet every young man in town will be after one of the calendars. 
—Blue Rapids (Minn.) Journal. 

It is reported that the Smith Brothers have sold their tele- 
phone system to five parties in and close to Bushton.—Bushton 
(Kas.) News. . 

Twelve new “drops” have been placed in the switchboard at 
the Seymour telephone exchange. Operator Jim Medlock is 
one of the most accommodating people in the world. Thursday 
morning he called one of the patrons of the line to inform 
him that his cow was roaming about the town. “A man called 
“me out about 10 o’clock the other night to find out what time 
‘at was,” said the genial Jim, with reference to the varied uses 
‘people make of a telephone. “I told him it was time to go 
‘to bed,”—Seymour Letter in Champaign Cll.) News. 

H. J. Clark, of the Kellogg Co., is in the city this week, 
“overhauling the switchboard and connections of the Courtland 
‘Phone Co.—Courtland (Kas.) Comet. 

George Gresham, who has been connected with the Potter 
‘telephone exchange for some time, and who is very popular 
out there, has resigned, and returned to his home at Basehor, 
Kas.—Atchison (Kas.) Globe. 

Scott West was over from Columbus to repair the telephone 
switchboard here. He says our lines get more and more busy 
each time he comes.—Hallowell Letter in Columbus (Kas.) 
Light. 

Seebert Jordan, manager of the Chatham telephone exchange, 
was here Tuesday, and while here put in an extension arm for 
‘H. Welles’ store phone-—Devona (IIl.) News. 

. Treasurer Barber, of the Grove Telephone Company, was in 
Quinter Tuesday, and with Press McGuire repaired the wires 
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Six telephone linemen received an icy bath in the St. Clair 
River when the sleigh they were driving, broke through the 
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in this vicinity. Twenty-one separate breaks in wires were re- 
paired and seven poles that had been broken down were re- 
placed.—Quinter (Kas.) Advocate. 

Mr. Reece, our new telephone man, will soon be calling hello 
over the lines. We wish him success in his new work— 
Sherman Correspondence in Randolph (Neb.) Enterprise. 

A. J. Baxter has traded his telephone system in Missouri 
for a store building and contents in Burlington. P. D. Baxter 
will manage the store for him—Strawn Letter in Burlington 
(Kas.) Republican. 

George Gordon, manager of the Home Telephone Co., has 
returned from a visit with his parents in Kansas.—Oskaloosa 
(Ia.) Herald. 

J. H. Scott, of Long, manager of the Farmer’s Tel. & Tel. 
Co., was a business visitor here Tuesday.—Sallisaw (Okla.) 
Star Gazette. 

The people of this neighborhood met at Angora Monday night 
and built several miles’ of telephone line, but as yet the line 
lacks wire and poles. We'll get together yet the same way.— 
Angora Correspondence in Pontiac (Mich.) Gazette. 

The Curly Hill Telephone Company have their poles planted 
and expect to have their telephones installed next week.— 
Dovylesville (Pa.) Democrat. : 

Lyle Jacoby has purchased Hugh Lockard’s shore in the 
north Green Door telephone line. We are glad to welcome 
Lyle on our line, but regret to see Hugh leave-——Green Door 
Correspondence in Warrensburg (Mo.) Democrat. 

Carl Sherwood, progressive, and R. A, Dunham, stalwart, 
both good Republicans, renewed a telephone discussion in the 
private office of one of the belligerents. Sherwood received 
a broken nose, but had the better of the argument when sepa- 
rated.—Clark, S. D., Dispatch in St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer- 
Press. ? 
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ice. They got out with little difficulty, but the horse proved 
more difficult—St. Clair Dispatch in Jackson (Mich.) Patriot. 
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The Spirit of the Times. 

Senator La Follette came very near slipping the lid off of 
something at Washington this week. As it stands his address 
is vague in some points, but it is clear enough in the charges 
against the Department of Justice for dismissing the action 
against a Morgan owned transportation line which, he charges, 
has eliminated certain competition in freight and passenger 
carrying in Massachusetts. 

If influences at work in Washington are becoming so strong 
that they can stop the investigation of illegal mergers after 
such investigation has begun it is time the people knew it. 
Senator La Follette deserves encouragement and help to inves- 
tigate the dark places which the vague points in his discussion 
show he had not been able to penetrate. One of these danger- 
ous spots is the influence which Senator Winthrop Murray 
Crane, the leader of the telephone trust, exerts in National 
politics and on the policies of the Administration. Independent 
telephone men will find this a fruitful topic for discussion with 
their congressmen. 

It is absurd to think that 400,000 Independent telephone 
stockholders cannot thwart the improper influence of one 
man at Washington, even though he is backed by half a bil- 
lion. It is time for them to get to work, and use their power 
as a body, in the interest of enforcement of the nation’s 
anti-trust laws. . 

The reception of Senator La Follette’s address and of a 
previous anti-monopoly speech by Ex-Governor Folk, of Mis- 
souri, and many other surface conditions, show that there 
is a rising tide of public opinion against monopoly, and 
that there will be an irresistable demand for enforcement of 
the Sherman Law. Independent telephone companies, by the 
very fact of their existence and the circumstances of their 
origin, are natural leaders in such a movement, and have 
everything to gain by it. 

The sooner such conditions come to a crisis the better it 
will be for the Independents. 


a 
The Economy of Wood Preservation. 


Every stick of timber set in the ground will last a certain 
number of years. If an efficient preservative is applied it 


will last a considerable percentage of years longer. Consid- 
ering the application of this to the practical problem of tele- 
phone line costs, it is found that if a line is to be rebuilt in a 
few years the economical thing to do in some sections of the 
country is to use a low grade timber for the poles, and apply 
preservative which will give it the same life as a high grade, 
If the lead 


expensive timber without preservative. is» one 
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expected to work during at least the usual life of a chestnut 
or cedar pole the great economy of applying preservative to 
the more durable wood is apparent. ; 

Cold statistics showing very material savings have been 
prepared by the U. S. Forest Service. Yet these statistics 


hardly put the case strongly enough. An operating telephone 


man will see that they eliminate from consideration the 
heaviest expense of all, that is, the results of “interruptions 
to service due to repairs, and labor costs of replacements, 
which, in the case of untreated poles, are scattered over a 
considerable period, as one pole after another requires at- 
tention, 

No telephone man would hesitate a moment to string a 
hundred yards of wire to bring in three more parties to fill 
The 
time will come when he will see that applying pole preserva- 


up a four party line. It would increase the revenue. 
tive is a procedure in the same class, for it increases net 
profits. It does this by diminishing maintenance and deprecia- 
tion expense. 

Small telephone companies setting only a few poles at a 
time should telephone to their neighbors and get up a little 
co-operative purchasing plan. They can combine and buy 
a quantity of wood preservative to be kept at a central point, 
and dealt out and accounted for as the use of the several 
owners requires. 
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The telephone concentrates thought, brings out the essential 


points and makes the complex problem a@ simple one. 


Competition Value Expressed in Dollars and Cents. 
Lincoln, Neb., saves $500,000 a year by having telephone 
competition, 
Stupendous as these figures are, it is apparent to anyone 
who will read the article by Mr. Woods on another page that 
they represent a fair statement. This is the true justification 


of an Independent telephone company’s existence—the an- 
nual saving in dollars and cents to the people of the State 
which has come about through its‘operation. 

If one were to pursue the subject farther, and obtain data 
showing the increased profits made in business through the 
extension of the facilities, and the extended use of them 
made at the reduced rates, there would be no town in the 
country which could not make a most astonishing showing 
in favor of competition. 

It is to the interest. of every Independent telephone com- 
pany to have the public understand this condition. The propo- 
sition for any town can be worked out in a few hours, along 
the lines laid down by Mr. Woods in his article. This in- 
terests the public. It is good news, of the kind the news- 
papers are glad to print. 

We should like to see the manager of every Independent 
company operating under competition get busy with the facts 
about his own local company, and figure out just what ad- 
vantage his company has brought to the community in which 
he lives. Work it out on a dollars and ‘cents basis, and print 
the figures. Get it published in the newspapers, and reprint 
it, and keep it circulating. 

Send TELEPHONY a clipping of the article. 

A collection of these articles would make the most tre- 
mendous exhibit which has ever been prepared to show the 


value of the Independent industry on a national scale. The 
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public does not realize the benefits which telephone competi- 
tion has brought them, but they can be shown. This week is 
the time to make a start—and then keep everlastingly at it. 
Another Bell Joke. 

“Central. Union Telephone Company. Financial Plan. At 
the annual meeting the stockholders adopted a plan for capi- 
talizing a floating debt on the properties in Ohio and Indiana 
whereby the properties owned in those states will be sold.” 

Another | one: 

“Missouri and Kansas Telephone Company. Capital stock 
to be increased shortly to American Telephone and Telegraph, 
between $10,000,000 and $12,000,000 in liquidation of float- 
ing debt of this company now held by the American com- 
pany.” 

These are abstracts from the Monthly Digest of Corpora- 
tion News of the Moody’s Manual Service. 

Friends of the telephone trust will point to them with 
pride as indicative of the tremendous credit of this great 
Think of 
the widows and orphans who will fall over one another to 
buy a slice of the debt of these foolish subsidiaries to the 


industrial combination; and indeed they are so. 


fond parent. Only a great mind could conceive this plan and 


a great capitalist carry it out. It opens up a new financial 
era and henceforth we may have no need for the bank- 
ruptcy court, 

Have you debts? Capitalize them; make them the founda- 
tion for an issue of securities, and sell the stock! Have 
you no debts? Then speedily acquire some and issue shares 
in them, properly guaranteed by reputable bankers to the 
public. They will make you-rich. 

This beats the traditional scheme worked by the highly 
insured clothing dealer who wishes to cash in an overstock 
bought on credit. 
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The possibilities of the telephone are limited only by the 


genius of man, 
Oo 


Wool Gathering Conventions. 


When a body of. telephone men allow a common enemy 
to pull the wool over their eyes their conventions might bet- 
ter be called political meetings. The genuine Independent 
telephone men of Georgia and Florida are viewing with in- 
creasing alarm the apparent domination of the conferences 
in their states by Bell telephone men. At the present time 
these have come to be almost frankly meetings for boosting 
the Bell. influences. 

President Vail, of the Bell corporation, has frankly stated 
that it is the purpose of the Bell corporation to control the 
telephone business of the country. 

In the South matters have gone so far that in some in- 
stances the Bell people have had sublicensees make things 
rather unpleasant for their neighbors who refuse to take 
The failure to 
resist Bell efforts to dominate the conventions has given 
them confidence to pursue their tactics. 


on Bell connections, and buy Bell equipment. 


They assume a 
benevalent character, and rely upon certain sub-licensees to 
perform the work of stalkers, and pullers in. This is an 
insidious the strength and Inde- 
pendence of the operator of the small exchange—and the 
object is distinctly to swell the profits in the Bell treasury. 


method of undermining 


Why Vail Does Not Fear the Sherman Law 


When one: knows the trouble it is easy to find a remedy. 
Senator La Follette shows why the Bell telephone company 
Inde- 
pendents henceforth will concentrate all their energy on the 


is sO anxious to pass state laws permitting mergers. 


defeat of such measures—and keep an eye on the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and its friend, Senator W. Murray Cfane, 
chairman of the executive board of the telephone trust. 


President Vail has intimated that the telephone trust does 
not fear the Sherman Law. Read La Follette’s speech and 
Wicker- 


sham that the enforcement of the Sherman law is to depend 


see why. If there is a tacit understanding with 
on the attitude of State legislatures no state will be safe 
from legislative scandals such as have aroused indignation 
in Ohio and New Jersey. 


How Wickersham Dodged the Sherman Law 


By Senator Robert La Follette 


EDITOR'S NOTE—Subsidized metropolitan dailies have failed to trint this—the very meat of Senator La Follette’s speech. 
act it into the local dailies at once—call attention to its application to tiie telephone trust—and mail clippings to TELEPHONY. 


A Washington report to TELEPHONY of Senator La Fol- 
lette’s speech last Tuesday says that he cited the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford merger with the Boston & Maine 
railroad. He called attention to the fact that they were 
competing lines prior to the merger. 

“Prior to 1904,” he said. “the New Haven, holding an equal 
contempt for the federal anti-trust law of 1890, the decision 
of the Supreme court in the Northern Securities case, and 
the statutes of Massachusetts, acquired 500 miles of clectric 
line. 

Action Was Suspended. 

“Tt controls also the steamship lines running out of New 
England. A storm of indignation swept over New England, 
a suit was ‘instituted and action was threatened by the legis- 
jature attacking the action of the New..Haven. President 
Mellen gave his word that the practices in absorbing electric 
lines should cease, so action against the company was sus- 
pended. 

“After the legislature adjourned the New Haven bought 
four electric lines and forty per cent of the B. & M. stock. 
Roosevelt Brought Suit. 

“President Roosevelt caused suit to be brought in 1908 
charging the company with violating the Sherman anti-trust 
act. The proceedings were vigorously prosecuted throughout 

President Roosevelt’s administration. 

“Soon after the inauguration the Néw Haven induced the 
legislature to pass a holding company bill designed to autho- 
rize the New Haven to acquire indirectly all the stock of the 
Boston & Maine railroad. 

“While the holding law was pending, the attorney of the 
New Haven had a conference with Wickersham, the object 
of which, the latter said, was a speedy trial of the case or 
its prompt discontinuance. 

“The holding bill was passed by the Massachusetts legis- 
lature June 19, 1909.” La Follette quoted from interviews 
during the early part of that month to show that no intima- 
tion as to dismissal of the suit had been given to District 
Attorney French. 

State Laws Not to Affect Prosecution. 

“French said on June 22: ‘The passing of the holding 
bill does not change matters in the slightest degree regard- 
ing the federal government merger suits against the New 


Haven roads.’ from 


Four days later he received orders 
Wickersham to dismiss the case. 
Wickersham Betrayed the People. 
“Wickersham’s explanation of his action was that the com- 
munity most affected by the merger was the state of Massa- 
chusetts. And it having passed the law authorizing the con- 
solidation, he dismissed the government’s action.” 
“There is that 


said Senator La Follette, “which the attorney general says 


warrant for the assertion this law,” 
authorizes such consolidation, was dictated by the president 
of the New Haven company.” 

“Mr. Taft was elected president. The people of America 
clothed him with authority to maintain the high standard 
of business morality and obedience to the law. established 
by his predecessor. Not in all these years since, the enact- 
ment of the anti-trust law had any attorney general been 
offered a-greater opportunity to make that statute represent 
the dignity and power of the great government. ° 

“Already the public has been made to feel the results of 
this uncontrolled monopoly. The service is being curtailed 
both on land and on water. Its rates are the highest in the 
United States,.and it is already moving for a general advance. 

“And the attorney general, the highest law officer of the 
federal government, sworn to preserve, protect and defend 
the constitution and to enforce the laws of congress, gives 
his official approval of a legislative compact between the 
New Haven company and the Massachusetts legislature to 
nullify the law of Congress and declares that it expressly 
authorizes what Congress has expressly forbidden. 

Countenancing Lobbying Trusts. 

“Tf the federal anti-trust be repealed by state 

legislatures, if the department of justice at Washington will 


hold conference with and lend countenance to the agents of 


law can 


the law-breaking corporations while they lobby through state 
OL. the 
and then, by 
official edict, make such state statutes a shield and a cover 


legislatures a pretended sanction of their violation 
criminal statutes of the federal government 
under which the criminal corporations may go unwhipped of 
justice—if the door of the federal court may be thus closed 
in the face of a wronged and outraged public by the attor- 
ney general of the United States, then, sir, the law becomes 
a black art and justice a mere juggler’s pawn.” 
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Annual Savings $500,000, Through Competition 


A Practical Statement of the Value of Competiton to Lincoln, Nebraska—Competition Responsible for Won- 
derful Growth of Telephone Systems—Arguments for Monopoly Controverted—Marvelous 
Expansion of Lincoln Systems—Reduction of Rates, Local and Long Distance— 

Two Telephone Nuisance a Myth—Independent Company 
Performs a Great Public Service 


By Frank H. Woods 


President, National Independent Telephone Association. 


It is an old axiom that competition is the life of trade, 
and like a great many other old axioms, this is as true today 
as when it was first coined. The nation and the several states 
have sought fo make competition the only lawful form under 
which business may be done, and to inhibit all forms of 
corporations and associations that are intended to restrict 
or to make impossible effective competition. There has never 
been any doubt in the minds of the people or of the law- 
makers on which side lay the public interest. 

Just why, therefore, any doubt should be expressed as to 
whether competition is desirable in the telephone business is 


reduced rates and it has compelled the modernizing and im- 
provement of plant and equipment to a point that would be 
difficult to state in percentages. By the broadening of the 
service and the lowering of the rates, the telephone has been 


put within reach of all; it has become a public and a house- 


hold necessity, patronized by everybody; and from a luxury 
that once could be afforded only by the rich, with a limited 
field that gave it little value above a toy or a curiosity, it 
has become a staple, a requisite of business and of social in- 
tercourse. 

Competition has been responsible for the marvelous growth 


A Testimonial to the Economic Value of Competition. This Building and Group of Employes Represent an Influence Which is Sav: 
ing the People of Lincoln, Nebraska, $400,000 a Year. 


not very clear, unless we may trace this condition of mind 
to the suggestions made by those who now and then seek to 
argue that monopoly is the natural, and consequently, the 
ideal, status. A full and frank consideration of all of the 
elements entering into the question is necessary to reach a 
right conclusion, to resolve that doubt into a certainty. Judg- 
ment should be rendered only after carefully weighing all of 
the facts in the case. To judge of the value, in the telephone 
business, of competition as compared with monopoly, many 
things must be considered. 

The value of telephone service depends upon the quality 
of that service and upon the number of persons who can 
be reached over the system. Competition has enhanced the 
former and greatly increased the latter. Its benefits have 
been great and easily visible. The mere recitation of these 
benefits is conclusive of their real worth. Competition has 
broadened the field of service many hundred per cent; it has 


of the Independent telephone systems of the country; indus- 
tries that have added large sums to the taxable property of 
all communities, and which, through their payrolls and the 
retention at home of the dividends and other moneys earned, 
have added to the prosperity of the communities. Through 
competition these companies have’ given to the cities and 
counties they serve the advantage of the best service obtain- 
able at the lowest possible rates. 

What arguments are brought forward against competition 
by those who hold briefs for the monopolists? These are 
three in number, and a full consideration will dispose of them 
in the minds of those who are seeking the truth. First, it is 
contended that the service is not universal; second, that two 
telephones are a nuisance; and third, that there is a huge 
duplication in the plant that is a waste to the investor and 
an expense to the user. 

The test of any theory lies in its being tried out, in its 
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application to actual conditions. Generally speaking, the first 
objection might be met by pointing out that there never was 
a time when the telephone was in more nearly universal use 
than today. That the service has been broadened and made 
more valuable on account of its more general use is amply 
testified to by the fact that during the period of competition— 
and due to the spur of that competition—the number of tele- 
phones in every communiy where that condition prevailed 
has increased wonderfully. 

A specific instance, and actual proof, however, is worth more 
than mere assertion. At the time the Independent exchange 
was started in Lincoln, Neb., there were but 1,500 telephones 
in service within the confines of Lancaster county, in which 
the Nebraska capital is located. During the next five years, 
this number increased to about 15,000, two-thirds of which 
belong to the Independent system. This would have been 
impossible under monopoly for reasons that easily suggest 
themselves, 

The coming of competition not only put the telephone into 
ten times as many offices and homes in Lancaster county, but 
it brought better service and lower rates. During the period 
of strenuous competition, the rates were forced down to an 
average of $20 per telephone per year less than formerly 
obtained. 

To: convey an idea of what the saving, due to this reduc- 
tion of telephone rates, means to the city of Lincoln, the fol- 
lowing table showing the number of Independent telephones 
in service is presented. This list does not include the sub- 
scribers to the Independent exchanges in the suburbs of Col- 
lege View, Havelock and University Place, which are con- 
nected with the Independent system in the city. 


Worl 30.1904) .veei ea: Pe ire ae ie eee rece 1,500 
PCy GN Me PRD LO Oa Meant etme hts Ish arses 2/0 Sup ah chs cove aic'ge evoke ahigsaiése ak ¥, o> 2,938 
aris OMEN a tg a Sao aig ce chantine se cia cede slew ets 3,925 
iQyove dy SUE UTIs he eae AR a a A Sr thie Cae Re aaron 4,838 
ahi ced © MN Se Soe © are Sitchin ioe) A ea 5,814 
DBA Ti SEEN GREE 2 ley ROR ne 6,277 
NENG Cea rh eae NU Ome eee Ciena eRsNs E A alas eaaviiee's etsy eisietoudiepe sais epaes 6,679 


This table shows an average of about 4,500 subscribers for 
the five and a half years, or an equivalent of 24,750 tele- 
phones for one year. Assuming the conservative figure of 
$15 as the average reduction in the annual charge for tele- 
phone service in Lincoln, for the average of 4,500 telephones 
connected in the Independent system during the past five 
years, the saving in the amount of rentals charged would amount 
to $67,500 per year, or to a total of $371,250. During this 
period the spur of competition reflected its results upon the 
old company, the number of whose telephones were increased, 
although very much less rapidly than those of the home com- 
pany. Assuming that their average for the above period was 
3,000 telephones, upon which the same saving of $15 a year 
each was effected, we have to add the sum of $45,000 per year, 
or $225,000 for the five years—making the grand total of 
$596,250 of expense saved to this community by the introduc- 
tion of competition in the telephone field. 

A truer showing of the value of competition can be made 
if the telephone situation in Lincoln is viewed from another 
angle. Elsewhere is printed in concrete form a table giving 
the actual facts about conditions before and after competition, 
and setting forth the saving in dollars and cents to this com- 
munity on its telephone bills. Before competition, with only 
1,500 telephones in service, the rate for a single line resi- 
dence telephone of the present metallic line type of service 
was $4 per month, or $48 a year. Business telephones were 
charged for at the rate of $5 to $6 per month, or $60 to $72 
per year. These telephones were of the old type, without 
common battery équipment, and requiring hand ringing to sig- 
nal “Central.” 


If we assume that the marvelous development shown could 


have taken place with but the one company in the field, that 
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the same number of persons as now served demanded tele- 
phone connection and that no increase in rates would have 
been asked for the improved and extended area of service, 
it can easily be demonstrated that the annual saving to the 
telephone users is from $285,00 Oto $342,000 a year. Thus, 
with 15,000 telephones, where the annual saving is $24 per 
year on each (less duplication of telephones), it is seen that 
the saving amounts to the larger figure. In view of the fact 
that some of the business telephones were rented for $60 a 
year, as compared with $48 now, it might be advisable to cut 
down the average saving per telephone. If this is put at 
$20, a very reasonable estimate, the total saved each year 
now is $285,000. 

But if these rates had been increased here with the growth 
and development of the plant, as they were when monopoly 
conditions obtained, the saving including that on free servy- 
ice and reduced toll charges would easily be $500,000 a year, 
an amount which, with accumulated interest in four years, 
would probably replace all the telephone lines and apparatus 
in the entire county. That this increase in rates would have 
taken place is almost assured. In Omaha and suburbs, with 
12,000 telephones in service, the monopoly price was $84 
per year. Whenever the number of telephones on manual 
boards are trebled it means the doubling of the cost of opera- 
tion per telephone on account of the increased load; and in- 
creased cost, under monopoly conditions, with no competitive 
concern to act as a check upon rates, inevitably leads to a 
raise in rates. 

The saving in telephone charges in the city is not, how- 
ever, the only economy. In Lincoln, as in most other tele- 
phone centers, the great volume of toll business is confined 
to a radius of fifty miles. A great deal of this business is 
done with towns in the county. Before the Independents came 
the Bell company charged 15 and 25 cents to practically every 
town in the county, and as there were few telephones, a mes- 
senger charge was usually added. A part of this county is 
now, wunder Independent competition, given free _ service, 
while to other points within a twenty-five mile radius, material 
reductions have been forced. This table will give some idea 
of the amount of these reductions, the connection in each 
instance being with the Lincoln exchanges: 


RATE WAS RATE IS. 

Bell Ind. 
Puliviowigr tenn’. eek chan BO aration enn orien ah Ey Rep es eds oy Datel eres sles 
OEY CLE GIStatae Naess shar yet: Spore cede e IS tin pee Re 25 
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Seven other towns in this district which were never given 
telephone service by the Bell now have both telephones with 
free service. All of this was due to competition. 

If the above table is dissected, it will be found that com- 
petition has not only widened the area of free service from 


Lincoln, but that it has much more than cut the rates in two. 


If one’s business necessity had forced his calling up each of 
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the towns listed when the old Bell rate was in force and 
now, it will be found that what cost him $5.05 under the 
monopoly system can now be secured for $1.80. 

The county business handled out of Lincoln is about $180 
per month, or $2,160 per year. Under the old rates which 


Growth Under Comobetition is Responsible for the Independent 
Company Building This New South Office at Lincoln. 


would certainly have remained in force if no competition had 
appeared, this service would now cost $5,400. Here, in 
handling county business alone, the saving is $3,240 per year. 

Take a wider area of toll service, and compare the rates in 
existence before competition and now. Remember also, in this 
connection, that the Bell charge is for a three minute conver- 
sation and the Independent for five minutes. 
rates picked from a large number. 


Here are some 
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This comparison might be indefinitely extended, but these 
figures are sufficient to show the trend. A computation based 
on the old Bell toll rates, the present Bell rates and the pres- 
ent Independent rates, from Lincoln to 132 different cities and 
towns representing practically all within Lincoln trade territory, 
and, therefore, representative of long distance traffic, shows 
an average reduction in Bell rates of 13.5 per cent, while 
Independent rates are 24 per cent below the Bell rates exist- 
ing when there was no competition for long distance out of 
Lincoln. 

The total general long distance business done out of Lin- 
coln amounts to $62,400 a year, almost equally divided between 
the Bell and the Independents. Thence comes this estimate of 
saving to Lincoln telephone users through competition: On Bell 
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business, $4,202 per year; on Independent business, $7,488; a 
total of $11,690. 

Another great element of the value that there is in competi- 
tion is demonstrated by the experience in Lincoln. Before the 
Lincoln Independent company began operations practically no 
farm lines were operated in the county. Whenever applica- 
tion was made for a telephone by a farmer, he was met with 
a refusal, because the company figured that it was making 
a very profitable return upon its investment in the city from 
short lines in operation, and it did not care to go after farm 
line business. Now the county is gridironed with wires and the 
entire country districts are served. The suburbs of University 
Place, Havelock and College View, with a gross population 
now of 7,000, were practically isolated, a ten cent charge being 
made for connections. Now these are free. 

In addition to the lower rate charged for telephone service 
since the advent of competition in Lincoln, the second company 
in the field forced a change of equipment by the old company, 
which retired the old and out-of-date instruments and switch- 
board and caused the installation of the best type of manual 
equipment that it could furnish. Thus, we have not only a 
large financial saving to the telephone users, but two other 
important features must be considered, the general improvement 
in the service and the large increase in the number of connec- 
tions available, free and otherwise. 

In the second place, the idea of two telephones being a 
nuisance is largely mythical. In Lincoln, the duplication does 
not exceed ten per cent. That is to say, ninety per cent of 
telephone users in this city have but one telephone. A very 
large percentage of those who have connection with both sys- 
tems would require two telephones if there were but one sys- 
tem, in order to accommodate their business requirements. 
All of them receive added value because of the larger number 
of persons with whom it is possible to communicate over the 
two systems, and the two cost but little more than was for- 
merly paid for one with very limited service. 

A careful computation will also disprove that there is any 
such waste of capital, caused by the duplication of plant, as 
is implied in the indictment based on this assumption. Each 
company in Lincoln is housed in a building of its own. There 
is no duplication in this, because if one company controlled all 
of the telephone business of the city, economy in cable con- 
struction would compel two buildings to care for it. The same 
thing is true of the switchboards, which are made up of units, 
each new block of telephones added meaning a section added 
to the boards. In subway construction the duplication would 
not exceed twenty per cent. In poles there might be approxi- 
mately a duplication of fifty per cent, while in cables the dupli- 
cation would be small. 

When it is considered what a large sum is saved to the 
community in telephone rentals yearly through competition, 
when we compute the average life of a plant covering a period 
of years, this waste of duplication that the economists talk 
about dwindles into comparative insignificance. Certainly the 
telephone using public in Lincoln is a gainer by reason of these 
very conditions, as has been demonstrated above very conclu- 
sively. 

What other public utility can show such a record, and what 
other institution has furnished so much service and has done so 
much for the general development of the country and its social 
and business interests as has the telephone since competition 
has been established ? 

If nothing else had been accomplished by competition in the 
telephone field, the owners and operators of these properties 
have been well repaid by the consciousness of having performed 
a great public service in that they have put within the reach 
of all classes of the people what has been classed as “the eighth 
wonder of the world,” the power of transmitting articulate 
speech over great. distances, to eliminate time and space to 
greatly facilitate business at the minimum of expense. To the 
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efforts of competition in the telephone field is due the changing 
of telephone service from a luxury to a vital household and 
business necessity, which is now enjoyed by the rural districts 
as well as by the city. 


Telephone Service Aboard Yachts. 


With the arrival of warm weather, yacht owners and others 
interested in sailing have been busy with plans for the sum- 
mer’s sport. Yachts and sailboats have changed hands and 
the owners are busy having them overhauled and put into 
first-class condition for the season. 

Among those who have recently purchased yachts is Mr. 
J. ©. Eaton, president of the R. Eaton Company, Ltd., of 
Toronto, and Winnipeg, Canada. Mr. Eaton is thoroughly 
up-to-date and has had his yacht, “Florence,” fitted with all 
conveniences. Among them is a complete intercommunicating 
telephone system. This system connects with the engine room, 
bridge, owner’s quarters, dining room, crew’s quarters, etc., 
using the Stromberg-Carlson twelve station, automatic key 
boxes, and cradle-type combination telephones. This cradle 
type telephone, as its name implies, is so arranged that it 
remains in its proper position regardless of the position of its 
supports. For this reason it is a desirable type for boats and 
other purposes where there is considerable motion of the sup- 
porting member. 

The “Florence” is 180 feet in length and carries a crew of 
between 25 and 30 men. She is equipped with a wireless tele- 
graph outfit so that the owner can keep in touch with his 
business affairs en route. 

The owners of many of the large yachts have come to a 
realization of the value of the telephone and have installed 
intercommunicating systems on their vessels. In the state- 
rooms, the telephone sets are placed conveniently near the 
beds. In case of sickness the occupant can reach the hand 
micro-telephone and communicate with whomever he desires 
to call without leaving the bed. This of course adds greatly 
to the comfort of the owner and his guests. However, they 
are not the only ones to be benefited, as it is of great use in 
the management of the vessel. The officers are enabled to 
quickly communicate with the engineers and firemen, and if 
additional men are needed on the deck, they can be quickly 
reached by means of the telephone installed in their quarters. 

Commodore Wilson Marshall of the Larchmont Yacht Club 
on Long Island Sound, the owner of the “Atlantic,” the cham- 
pion ocean racing yacht of the world and a model of elegance, 
convenience and comfort, had this famous boat equipped with 


The Steam Yacht ‘Florence’ Which Has Been Equipped With 
a Twelve Station Intercommunicating Telephone System. 


a complete intercommunicating telephone system. In addition 
to this it is also equipped with a submarine telephone system, 
as an aid to navigation along shore and in harbors. In this 
system, two sound transmitters are located on either side of 
the bow within the hull and connected with an observation 
station in the chart room. The equipment at this station 
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consists of two receivers and the necessary switches for con- 
trolling the circuits from the transmitters. 

The U. S. Government has located on dangerous reefs sub- 
marine bells and when a vessel approaches the reefs the bells 
can be heard through the transmitters in the bow. This is of 
course especially valuable in foggy weather or in entering a 


The Type of Telephone Sets Used on the ‘‘Florence.’ 


harbor after dark. The observer switches from the circuit 
of one transmitter to the other and can detect the slightest 
sound. As the sound from the transmitter on the side nearer 
the danger point is the stronger, the location of the danger is 
readily determined. 

Another famous yacht on which the telephone is used is 
the “Tech,” owned by T. Coleman Du Pont of Delaware. 
Whenever this yacht anchors off a city, telephone communi- 
cation is immediately established between it and the exchange 
ashore. 

SAS ee 
Iowa City Dissatisfied with Monopoly Service. 

“Sign no contracts” is the warning given by the lowa City 
Republican to Bell telephone subscribers. This is to prevent 
unreasonable rates, which are anticipated now that the Bell 
company is the sole occupant of the field, through the pur- 
chase of its competitor. A recent article in the Republican 
says: 

“The Republican last week sounded a warning to people not 
to sign telephone contracts. Those having the telephones can 
get the service just as well without signing as though they 
did sign. The company may threaten and bluster, but it will 
not dare to remove the telephones. 

“The Bell company pretended to take a vote on consolida- 
tion, but it gave out false statements as to the vote. Very 
few voted in fact, but they pretended everybody was for con- 
solidation. They gave out the impression that they would not 
raise rates, but they are raising them. After the Bell com- 
pany had been driven out of Iowa City as a result of its 
course of robbery, it gained its way back by putting in tele- 
phones at low rates and sometimes without any charge at all. 
Nobody expected them to retain the old terms, but their rates 
should be reasonable. 

“The company has broken its pledges in Cedar Rapids and 
now they are’ having trouble in Waterloo and Cedar Falls. 
There the commercial clubs are investigating matters and the 
Cedar Falls Record says: 

“*The special committee appointed by the Cedar Falls Com- 
mercial club to meet a like committee from the Waterloo 
Commercial associations, held a conference last night with 
the committee from the Waterloo clubs and the situation dis- 
cussed, The Waterloo committee knew nothing of the inten- 
tions of the telephone company until the Cedar Falls com- 
mittee had talked over the situation with them. It was mutu- 
ally agreed that they would advise the patrons of the com- 
panies in both cities to sign no contracts or agreements until 
after the matter had been investigated further by the com- 
mittees from the three commercial clubs. The committees 
will probably hold another meeting in the near future at which 
time the matter will be further discussed in the hope of being 
able to get some better terms with the representatives of the 
telephone company.’ ” 


The Relation of the Engineer to the Telephone Industry 
Part I—Engineering Training and Quualifications 


By Frank F. Fowle 


Only recently has the telephone engineer begun to enjoy 
a rank which establishes him on a plane of equality with 
engineers in other fields, either as to his professional ability 
or the scope of his usefulness. For a long period it was quite 
commonly believed that the telephone industry required little 
engineering ability beyond that necessary for dealing with 
switchboards and instruments. This view persisted for a long 
time after the early days of the art, but happily it has been 
modified in recent years, 

The industry in the United States as a whole now ranks 
about equally with electric lighting, on a comparison of total 
The engineering problems are probably 
any other field. Therefore 


investment in plant. 
not matched for intricacy in 


it is not apparent why the telephone engineer, from the stand- . 


point of the magnitude and development of the art, should 
have been considered entitled to only an inferior rank. Never- 
theless it seems to be a fact that he has been under-rated ex- 
tensively, both by those within and without the industry. 

This misapprehension arises no doubt from ignorance in 
many instances as to the real need for engineering, and in 
part perhaps from the misconception that the telephone is a 
good deal of a toy, instead of an apparatus as much liable 
to misuse as any other machine. It is particularly desirable 
to correct this view among persons engaged in the commercial 
and financial sides of the telephone business, and the owners 
of telephone properties or securities. The purpose of this 
article is to draw the attention of telephone men to this mat- 
ter, and to attempt some explanation of the need for, and 
the nature of engineering. 

There are three prominent reasons for this general lack 
of appreciation. In the first place, telephone engineers have 
not, because of professional ethics, publicly advanced their 
claims for recognition; they regard and treat this matter much 
as do lawyers and physicians. The recognized channels through 
which engineers may properly announce or present their prob- 
lems to other engineers for discussion, are through papers 
read before professional societies or published in the technical 
press. The business public hears little directly of engineering 
work, except as it may be of such a nature as naturally to 
command public attention. 

' In the second place, the telephone art has been subject to 
peculiar conditions on the commercial side, which as a whole 
have tended to suppress the free and impartial discussion 
of engineering problems. The field has been occupied by two 
ereat interests, or groups of interests, the “Independents” and 
the “Bell” companies. Keenness of competition has led to 
the belief in many instances that free discussion of engineering 
problems would lead perhaps to disclosures that might be 
taken advantage of commercially. In view of the circumstances 
this belief was only natural, but on the other hand it is un- 
fortunate in one respect that it existed because without doubt 
it has tended to restrict the advancement and recognition of 
the art. It also has been unfortunate for the engineers who 
have in so many instances been prevented from bringing their 
work before the proper professional bodies, for the sake of 
advancing engineering knowledge and securing that general 
discussion so important to sound progress. Itis to be hoped 
that in time this obstacle to,progress will wholly disappear. 

In the third place, the commercial field has been quite largely 
developed, in farming and rural districts, by small operating 
companies who seem to have seen little or no need for en- 
gineering. It is possible, of course, to install a small tele 
phone plant having a few hundred subscribers, without having 
any real engineering. work done. Telephones and switchboards 


have been quite extensively simplified and systematized, so 
that good equipment can be purchased in the open market, and 
pole line construction of the lighter sorts offers few difficul- 
ties. The sales staffs of manufacturing companies are usually 
ready to give such engineering assistance as may be neces- 
sary to install the switchboard and place it in operation. And 
thus the throwing together of the component parts of a small 
system, so that it will operate after some fashion, is some- 
times easily accomplished. But every company which em- 
barks in business in this manner, passes over entirely such fea- 
tures as a study of the population in the territory served 
to determine the probable present and future development, 
the matter of providing adequate talking volume or trans- 
mission efficiency, the problem of laying out the most economi- 
cal distribution system with a given standard of transmission, 
the proper choice of telephones and switchboards so as to 
secure the greatest transmission efficiency consistent with the 
cost, the matter of economically providing for growth in sub- 
scribers and traffic, the determination of a schedule of fair 
and profitable rates and, the problem of how much to set aside 
from the yearly revenues for a depreciation reserve fund, and 
how best to subdivide the accounts so as to show the several 
sources of revenue and the various expenditures according 
to their character. It is not to be supposed that these matters 
comprise the whole realm of telephone engineering, but they 
are fundamental. : 

A telephone company which embarks in business under 
such circumstances may, and frequently does, continue for a 
period of eight or ten years, perhaps, without meeting serious 
difficulties. The owners may suppose they are making money, 
but in some cases that fact has been very much in doubt. The 
most serious obstacles will not arise until the system has grown 
considerably, or perhaps not until the reconstruction period 
arrives or the system is consolidated with others, But the day 
of reckoning will inevitably arrive, arm for many companies 
formed ten or twelve years ago, or longer, has already come. 

A great deal might be written upon the necessity of engi- 
neering in the successful management of telephone properties, 
much more than there is space for in a brief article. But it is 
intended to point out first, in what follows, the fundamental 
reasons why engineering is an economic necessity, and then 
to bring out some of its benefits in describing the general rela- 
tion of the engineer to the business. 

The Purpose of Engineering. 

Engineering may be defined as the application of science to 
the industrial arts, manufactures and commerce. Its whole 
purpose is to promote economy and efficiency in the use of 
capital, labor and raw materials. Our present-day civilization 
is essentially a material one, and the age is one which is 
marked particularly by great achievements in commerce and 
industry. On every ‘hand we meet problems which require 
in their solution the greatest scientific knowledge and _ skill. 
But we should couple with this definition of engineering the 
statement that the engineer must be essentially a good business 
man; that he must understand the rudiments of finance. 

Broadly speaking, it is a fundamental truth that every com- 
munity must produce wealth from some source, or suffer de- 
cline. “The measure of success in commercial enterprise is 
efficiency in the production of wealth, or, otherwise expressed, 
net profits. Upon this test every venture must ultimately stand 
or fall. Therefore, it becomes necessary everywhere to avoid 
waste and extravagance, and to strive always for more eco- 
nomical production and use. And we find as a consequence, 
wherever applied science is indispensable in the industrial arts, 
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in commerce and manufacturing, in transportation <id com- 
munication, or in any other of our numerous activiies, that 
the expert in applied science,—the engineer,—is a itnost im- 
portant factor. Upon him rests a large burden of responsibility 
always, and in many cases his ability to solve the problems 
met determines the success or failure of the enterprise. 

Then we may repeat that engineering is the application of 
science to industry and commerce, for the purpose of accom- 
plishing things that otherwise would be impossible, and for se- 
curing the greatest possible degree of economy in the use of 
capital, labor and raw materials.. This is well demonstrated 
by a consideration of our industrial and commercial develop- 
ment, in which engineering works of every kind and order of 
magnitude are everywhere present. The business man and the 
layman are naturally familiar with those works only whose re- 
sults take on an outward material form, but the invisible work 
is oftentimes the substructure upon which the final result de- 
pends; it is fundamental and essential to all which follows, 
and a mistake there may not be outwardly apparent until it 
is too late to correct it. Take, for example, a telephone dis- 
tribution system, and suppose that it was planned inadequately 
to care for the growth in subscribers during the years im- 
mediately following the installation; the expense entailed in en- 
larging the system so soon after it was built could have been 
much reduced by providing the necessary facilities in the origi- 
nal installation, but how to do this intelligently could only be 
determined from a development study. The money saved by 
cutting down the engineering work would, in such a case, be 
offset many times in the course of a few years. The same 
illustration would apply to the design of the central office and 
its equipment. A situation even more serious would arise if 
the distribution system were to be designed with too little cop- 
per to secure adequate transmission; it would still be serious 
from a financial standpoint if there were too much copper. 
The proper amount of copper can only be determined from 
considerations of the laws underlying transmission, and a study 
of the traffic to be handled. 

What has already been said in reference to the lack of en- 
gineering among some of the smaller telephone companies will 
apply, in less degree possibly, to some of the larger companies. 
There is a manager of a large system who maintained some 
years ago, that he could operate the business to better advantage 
without any engineers, but he has had occasion since to change 
his mind. There are no doubt many business men who now 
believe as this manager did, not from any lack of good faith 
in engineers as men, but from ignorance as to the real nature 
of engineering and the economies it makes possible both in con- 
struction and operation. 

It would be unfair, however, to pass over the fact that en- 
gineering has sometimes been brought into disrepute with 
owners and business men through incompetence, unscrupulous- 
ness or bad judgment on the part of men who professed to be 
competent engineers. Loss of faith in such cases is only nat- 
ural, perhaps, but to condemn all engineering on account of it 
is as unreasonable as condemning the practice of medicine be- 
cause physicians do not always combat disease successfully. 
This touches the question of the engineer’s education and train- 
ing, which should be discussed briefly before passing to the ap- 
plication of engineering generally to the telephone business. 

Engineering Education and Training. 

Proceeding from the general definition of engineering just 
given, it will be apparent that the foundation of engineering ed- 
ucation must be a thorough training in science. This is true 
regardless of what special field the engineer may enter when 
he takes up practical work. This basic training ordinarily in- 
cludes mathematics, physics, chemistry, geology, mechanics, op- 
tics, heat, electricity, magnetism, thermodynamics, electro- 
chemistry, and possibly some allied subjects. These subjects 
will be studied both in the classroom and the laboratory. 
The course of training should then be extended to a study 
of the properties of materials, both raw and manufactured, 
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and the properties of structures and earthworks with regard 
to their design and construction. 

Training of this character is usually common -to all engi- 
neering courses, and specialization does not occur to any 
extent until half the course has been completed. The student 
must then choose his specialty, and his, training thereafter 
takes on a special character. The subsequent training, speak- 
ing generally, will bear more particularly upon the applica- 
tion of the subjects before mentioned to the practical arts. 


This will embrace the properties of fuels and the laws of 


combustion, the utilization of natural resources, the produc- 
tion, transmission, distribution and utilization of power, the 
principles of traction and transportation, the means of trans- 
mitting intelligence, the production and distribution of arti- 
ficial light and heat, the sources of water supply and the 
means of distribution for public consumption, and the prin- 
ciples of sanitation and ventilation and general considerations 
affecting the public health. 

It is not to be supposed that any one course of training 
will embrace all of these subjects in equal degree. The 
major portion of the student’s time will be devoted to his 
specialty, but at the same time it is necessary for an engineer 
in any particular field to know a great deal about the sub- 
jects in allied enterprises. This is probably the case in tele- 
phone engineering to a greater extent than in most other 
fields, 

The best engineering schools confine their courses more to 
theory and principle than to current practice of the day. 
The latter changes rapidly while the former do not, except 
as the field of knowledge is constantly expanding. The pur- 
pose of the technical school is, in the broadest sense, prepar- 
atory; the best schools do not aim to turn out’ men who are 
prepared to take immediate charge of responsible work, but, 
instead, to give them a thorough preparation, consisting of 
training in abstract and applied theory. 

It may well be said that an engineer’s training is hardly 
more than begun when he graduates from a first-class tech- 
nical school. The real test comes in the application of theory 
to practice, and every engineer must pass through a course of 
experience of this kind, to fully qualify himself. At the 
same time he will become familiar with current engineering 
practice and with practical work. During this period he 
should come to know, with close accuracy, the cost of labor 
and materials entering into construction and operation. But 
above all, the engineer must possess the ability and sense to 
apply his technical knowledge and scientific methods in his 
chosen field of work, to secure always the maximum of out- 
The ability to 
do this has been called by some, “Engineering sense”; it seems 
to be a faculty that must largely be inherited rather than 
acquired. Of course it must be trained and developed, but 
engineering, like other professions, is one which demands 
natural qualifications. 

Nothing has been said of the engineer’s general education 
and culture. The more of such training the better, for it 
increases his breadth of view and tends to counteract the 
somewhat narrowing tendency of a purely technical training. 
It is becoming increasingly difficult to give the necessary 
general studies during a four-year technical course, and there 
is little doubt that engineering education is approaching the 
same stafs as preparation for the law, medicine or the 
miniatey. | That is, a four years’ general college or univer- 
sity course will be required for admission to engineering 
schools, and the engineering course will become post-graduate 
work, extending probably over three years. This will result 
in turning out men better prepared than those who take only 
a technical course. 

It is very desirable that the engineer should have a good 
training in English; it is vital that he should be able to 
express himself clearly and forcefully, both in speaking and 
composition. Drawing, the other element in the art of ex- 
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pression, is surely essential. He should have, toa, courses 
in languages, in economics, civil government, business law, 
accounting and finance. Or, to put it briefly, he should have 
in full the preparation which a business man would desire, 
because he must be himself a good business man to practice 
his profession successfully. 

What has been said above in relation to engineering educa- 
tion is necessarily limited and is intended only to indicate 
the scope rather than the full substance of such traning. But 


in leaving this matter it may well be emphasized that engi-- 


neering is a profession and not a trade, and that engineering 
schools are not comparable in any sense to trade schools; 
the latter turns out artisans—men trained to use their hands 
in some form of manual labor and work by rule-of-thumb 
or under instructions, while the former turn out men who 
have been trained mentally to make use of the world’s 
knowledge in the management and direction of affairs. No 
disparagement is meant or intended to the artisan or the 
skilled laborer, for whose co-operation the engineer has so 
much need; but it is intended rather to dispel the views 
that may be incorrectly held by some persons who do not 
do justice to engineers in general. 
The Engineer’s Qualifications, 

The rudimentary definition of an engineer is of course “one 
who practices engineering.” It is unfortunate that the term 
engineer should have other meanings in common use, and 
on that account it has become necessary to qualify the term 
by some prefix or adjective, such as consulting, constructing, 
contracting, operating, ete. There are, moreover, many 
branches of engineering which make it necessary to add other 
qualifying terms, such as electrical, mechanical, civil, mining, 
chemical, industrial, etc. 

The definition of an engineer in the professional sense is 
more difficult to state, partly because there is no legal bar 
against the practice of engineering by anyone, and quackery 
and incompetence find no obstacle, whereas lawyers must 
pass the bar examinations, physicians must pass the State 
examinations and clergymen must be ordained by the Church. 
There is no distinguishing mark or title in the profession 
of engineering which has any legal standing. But there are 
several engineering societies, whose membership is composed 
of the foremost men, which have done much to give stand- 
ing to the profession. Foremost among these are the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers, the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers. These societies admit to full membership only such 
men as are qualified, in the judgment of their contemporaries, 
by education, training and experience, to take full charge of 
responsible engineering work. By common consent the pro- 
fessional definition of an engineer may be substantially ex- 
pressed as follows: 

1. One who poSseses a degree received from an engineering 
or technical school of recognized standing, or the equivalent 
of technical education; and, 

2. One who possesses an amount of training obtained in 
practical experience sufficient to qualify him to take responsible 
charge of work in his special field; and hence to qualify him 
for, 

3. Full membership in one of the recognized engineering 
societies of the highest standing. 

There is no national telephone engineering society, and tele- 
phone engineers therefore fall in the broad class of electrical 
engineers, being eligible for membership in the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. The practical experience nec- 
essary to qualify a graduate to take responsible charge of work 
varies probably from seven to ten years, depending of course 
upon the individual. 

The professional standing of individual engineers will always 
depend in great degree, of course. upon their individual achieve- 
ments and attainments, as these become publicly known. It is 
also affected by their connections with professional bodies and 
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by the estimates of their contemporaries. Telephone engineers 
are unfortunate in the respect that they have no national organ- 
ization, and for that reason are often not well known. For 


f 1. Primary sources of elec- 
tric energy. 

2. Fundamental laws of elec- 
tric circuits. 

8. Properties of electrical 
apparatus and machin- 
ery. 

4. Laws of telephone trans- 
mission. 

5. Principles of circuit de- 
sign. 

Properties and tests of 
materials. 


6 
7. Design of structures. 
8. Traffic methods and uses 
ohaed ieee Sieg 5 of the theory of prob- 
ability. : 
9. Principles of distribution 
10. Preparation of develop- 
ment studies. 
11. Laws of depreciation. 
12. Principles of protection. 
183. Laws of electrolysis. 
14. Prevention of inductive 
interferences. 
15. Lighting, heating and 
ventilation of buildings. 
16. Principles of equitable 
rate making. 
17. Principles of accounting. 


Experimental investiga- 
tion, design, prepara- 
tion of specifications, 
inspection and testing 
of finished product, in 
the manufacture of: 

18. Switchboards and equip- 
ment. 

19. Central office apparatus. 

20. Telephones. 

21. Power machinery. 


systems. 
Manufacturing. 


22. Wire. 

23. Cables. 

24. Conduits. 
TELEPHONE 25. Pole line hardware. 
ENGINEERING. 26. Building fixtures and 


equipment. 


Preparation of estimates, 
plans and specifications, 
inspection of materials 
and supervision over 
construction, for: 

27. Central office installations. 

28. Pole lines and line struc- 
tures. 

29. Subways. 

30. Cable installations, aerial, 
underground and sub- 
marine. : 

31. Wire stringing. 

82. Buildings. 


Construction... . 


Supervision over and 
recommendations in re- 
gard to: . 
33 Forms of organization. 
34. Preparation of traffic and 
maintenance rules. 
, 35. Maintenance of plant. 
36. Traffic loads and _ effi- 
ciency. 
37. Service testing. 
Operation....... 38. Record and reports. 
39. Business policy. 
40. Rates and revenue pro- 
duction. 
41, Classification of expenses 
and revenues, 
42. Annual charges for de- 
| preciation. 
43. Acquiring new business. 
44. Plant extensions. 
G Welfare work among em- 
ployes. 


Fig. 1—Classification of the Functions of the Telephone Engineer. 


the same reason, too, the character and importance of their 
work are not as well known as they should be. Hence it ap- 
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pears desirable to go into the scope and nature of telephone 
engineering quite fully. 
Telephone Engineering. 

This field of engineering is fundamentally a branch or off- 
shoot of electrical engineering, with which it has a good deal 
in common; and is also related in not a few of its elements 
to civil engineering. For example, the theory of telephone 
transmission is evolved from the same fundamental laws as 
the theory of power transmission, but the final results are 
profoundly different. The theoretical side of telephone engi- 
neering is in general much more complex than other branches 
of engineering, and requires skill of a high order to handle 
it properly. The construction side is highly special, in refer- 
ence particularly to apparatus and central office installations. 
The operating side also presents problems that are largely 
special in their character, relating to maintenance and traffic. 

The functions of the telephone engineer are so numerous 
that in order to make them most clear they have been classi- 
fied and arranged in a skeleton form of diagram, as shown in 
Fig. 1. This diagram necessarily indicates at the same time 
the breadth and scope of telephone engineering, both in theory 
and practice. The whole engineering field has been separated 
into four parts: Theory, Manufacturing, Construction and 
Operation; each of these branches has then been classified in 
considerable detail. The division of Theory is intended to 
show the scope of theoretical knowledge which the telephone 
engineer is called upon to apply in the course of his practical 
work, and upon his knowledge of which will depend his own 
efficiency and effectiveness. The division of Manufacturing 
is intended to show the scope of his usefulness in the manu- 
facturing field. The division of Construction requires little 
explanation, as perhaps it is the most commonly accepted field 
of the engineer’s activities. The division of Operation is a 
sphere of the engineer’s usefulness which is probably not appre- 
ciated among telephone managers to the extent that it ought 
to be. It has too often been the case that the engineer was 
dispensed with as soon as the plant was built, and perhaps 
regarded as a luxttry even before this time. As a matter of 
fact, his services are needed fully as much during the opera- 
tion of the plant as during its construction. 

But every business man will apply to engineering the same 
test that he applies to all other facilities, services or equip- 
ment for the transaction of his business, namely :—is it neces- 
-sary, and if so, does it pay for itself? The engineer must 
frequently justify his existence, and he cannot shirk the duty 
of proving that his services are of constant and lasting benefit 
to the industry, if he hopes to receive proper recognition and 
reward. 


Concerning Telephone Competition. 

The following is not the first inquiry we have received 
from Mr. Sheffield regarding the competitive telephone 
business in Cleveland, says Finance, and we think that 
this communication deserves an answer. Here is Mr. 
Sheffield’s letter: : 

“Independent of prices for Cuyahoga stock and bonds, 
would it not be interesting to your readers to know the 
views of your journal as to the telephone business and 
uses in Cleveland? I notice that you have two telephone 
companies to deal with. Please state exactly what you 
or others pay for that service and your opinion as to 
whether or not it would be cheaper and more convenient 
to have a third or fourth company, or to have only one. 
Of course, if competition is an element for cheaper and 
better service, why not advocate a still further expansion 
of telephonic communication in your city? Please state 
your views as-to the probability of consolidation and 
monopoly. Certainly one or the other of your companies 
will in the long run absorb the other. That seems to 
be the tendency of the times, but above all to be prevented 
is this gigantic monopoly of the Bell sysem which is so 
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surely strangling all in its horrible purposes. But you as 
an editor should reassure your readers and prove their 
fears groundless. Yours, 

G. Sheffield, 

March 10, 1910. Attleboro, Mass.” 

In the first place, the question as to whether we favor 
three or four companies is an attempt to be sarcastic. 
We favor two companies in Cleveland at the present time 
for the reason that we get better and cheaper service by 
reason of these two companies. The Bell Telephone Com- 
pany now charges $84 for a main line telephone and the 
Cuyahoga Company $72, and the two companies have in 
excess of 50,000 telephones in use. When the Bell had a 
monopoly here they had 8,000 subscribers and they charged 
a price very much in excess of their present price. If a 
subscriber pays for the service he is getting he is getting 
service at least a hundred per cent cheaper than he was in 
the old days of Bell monopoly and only 8,000 subscribers. 
With regard to the consolidation and monopoly, we are 
of the opinion that there is not one chance in a hundred 
for consolidation in Cleveland, but if consolidation evér 
should come, you may rest assured that it will come only 
after the telephone users of Cleveland have been fully 
protected by a law regulating the rates. We judge that you 
are a holder of Bell telephone securities by the interest 
you seem to have in protecting the people of Cleveland 
from the dangers of Independent competition. We beg 
leave to assure you that the people of Cleveland are full 
grown, are very much more familiar with the telephone 
situation in Cleveland than you are and need no reassur- 
ance either as to the dangers of the Bell swallowing up 
the Cuyahoga or from the probability of three or four 
companies locating in Cleveland. The people who enjoy 
the blessings of Bell monopoly with’ its insufficient tele- 
phone development, with its exorbitant rates, with its 
rotten service should take a journey to Ohio where the 
rates are reasonable and where the profits made by either 
Bell or Independent are not exorbitant. 

ee a 
An Example of Bell Overcharges and Excuses. 

Two. dollars a year for a line of type is a price that would 
soon put publishers in the Morgan class. Where the justifica- 
tion in telephone company’s charging such a rate lies is not 
clear. It is amusing that a Bell exchange attempts to justify 
it seemingly on the basis of cost. Apropos of the raising of 
the rate for an “extra listing” in the directory from $1 to $2, 
Manager K. J. Dunstan of the Toronto exchange of the Cana- 
dian Bell Telephone Co., has issued the statement that “there 
has been an extraordinary growth in telephone businss during 
recent years, and consequent increase in demand for extra list- 
ings, which has involved a corresponding increase in size, 
number and expense of publication of the telephone directory. 
It has become impossible for us to continue to publish such 
additional listings at the present rate of $1 per line, per issue 
of the book.’ This is another example of the monopoly’s re- 
gard for fairness. 

eee eee eres Poet Sa 
A New Bookkeeping System. 

Economy in bookkeeping, and the ability to show results in 
a common sense, practical way are the claims made for a new 
system of keeping the accounts of a telephone plant drawn up 
by J. W. Coffey, manager of the Indiana Toll Clearing House, 
at Indianapolis. Mr. Coffey has had an all-around telephone 
experience, culminating in that gained in the position of auditor 
for a large company, and is thoroughly posted on practical 
bookkeeping requirements from both the operating and finan- 
cial points of view. He has, consequently, been able to produce 
a system which is so compact and simple that it does not require 
an experienced bookkeeper to handle it, and yet give indispens- 
able information to the manager. In other words, it is both a 
time saver and a money maker. 


Chicago Independent Plant Started 


Full Page Advertisement in the Daily Papers Arouses Public—City’s Leading Financiers say Installation will 
Not be Limited—Contracts now Being Taken—Engineer Engaged, and Central Office 
Apparatus and Telephones Being Pushed in Factory 4 


quires, signed not only by Joseph Harris, president of the con- 
struction company, but by Charles G. Dawes, David R. Forgan 
and E. A. Potter, men whose names carry the greatest weight 
in the financial and business world. The statement, “There 


Actual work preliminary to the supplying of Independent 
telephone service to Chicago people has been started. A big 
advertisement occupied a full page in the most prominent posi- 
tion in all the important dailies in Chicago on Monday of this 


week. 


It was the important news feature of every paper, and 
was more intently read by the average citizen than Washing- 
To the Chicago 


ton gossip or the stock and grain reports. 


business man 
it means the 
opportunity to 
test out the 
value of com- 
petition in pro- 
ducing a great- 
er develop- 
ment and a 
better service 
Bite ~ peomarn ts) Je 
rates; and 
above all it 
means that he 
will be in 
touch with the 
1,200,000 Inde- 
pendent tele- 
phone users 
who are in the 
trade territory 
naturally trib- 
utary to the 
Western Me- 
tropolis. 

Joseph Har- 
ris, president 
of the Auto- 
matic Electric 
Company, and 
of the newly 
organized Sub- 
way Telephone 
C onstruction 
Company, is in 
full charge of 
the installation 
of the automa- 
tic telephone 
service for the 
Illinois Tunnel 
Company. 

It .is worth 
while empha- 
sizing the sig- 
nificance of 
this advertise- 
ment to the 
telephone users 
in the neigh- 
boring territory 


no telephone connection with this city. 


Automatic Telephone Service 


Improved 


Automatic 


Telephone 


STR. 


Some of the 
advantages of 
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Telephone Service: 


To begin <xrth, opcrators arc* entirely 
climnnated—you call your own nunzber 


witheut aay intermedtartes—you make 
your own connection and instantly reach 
the subscribcor worth whom you wish to 
talk. No verkal instructions. 4 third 
party 1s nevcr on the line. A second 
person sttting heside you, docs not know 
the number that you are calling. No oper- 
ators to disconnect or listen on the lines. 
This means one hundred per cent secrecy. 
No delays, no mistakes are posstble. 
Each extenston phone 1 a husiness office 
reaches the wire directly. Human falla- 
bility 15 overcome at cecry point—the 
Automatic ts not dependent upon clear 
speech or clear hearing as the cstablish- 
ment of connections ts entirely mechanical, 
With the Automavs telephone, perfect 


service 15 available at all huwrs gof the’ 


day or night. You may make one thousand 
or one hundred thousand calls at a maxi- 
mum cost of 22 cents per day. 


of Illinois, Michigan, Indiana and Iowa par- 
ticularly, and to those in more remote large cities and towns. 

The permanence of this enterprise and the intention to ex- 
tend it are here presented in the strongest terms, not so much 
by emphatic language as by a carefully considered statement 
to the effect that the plant will be enlarged as its business re- 


E propose to install, under contract, and to have. 

in complete operation, not later than, but in all 
probability before, June 1, 191i, the newest, the most 
perfect and modern telephone system in the world— 
different, better and quicker than any method now 
in vogue. 


HE plant throughout will be equipped with the 
latest and the most improved Automatic tele- 
phone apparatus. All Automatic telephones now 
in use in Chicago will be replated by new equipment. 


Within the time above fixed, we intend to give twenty thousand representative business 
concerns in Chicago additional and more rapid telephone service at a cost, the maximum 
of which, will be 22 cents per day for unlimited messages. No matter how many sub- 
ecribers are secured, this charge will at no time exceed $84 per year for business tele- 
phones and $50 per year,for residence telephones. 


HE Automatic apparatus to be used, 1s so simple that a child 
can operate it without error. It is the only secret service 
in existence; as efficient as it is instantaneous. 


ee installation of phones will not be limited to 20,000 lines; 

the plant will be enlarged as rapidly as its business requires 
—in time reaching into the residential as well as all business 
districts. 


HE Automatic is the one telephone system the efficiency of 
which is not affected by the number of its users—a million 
calls an hour can be handled as satisfactorily and as readily as ten, 


There are more than 1,200,000 independent telephone subscribers within five hundred 
miles of Chicago, who at the present time, have no telephone connection with this city. 
The Automatic Telephone Exchange will provide terminals for long distance lines by 
which these telephone users mzy communicate with the patrons of the Automatic Tele- 
phone Exchange, thereby adding greatly to the convenience of the business man and 
practically doubling the existing long distance telephone facilitics within that territory. 


FTER ten thousand telephones have been placed in operation, the charge for unlimited, 
quick, secret and uninterrupted service will be as follows: 


10,000 to 15,000 telephones, $1.75 per month. 
15,000 to 17,500 telephones, $3.50 per month. 
17,500 to 20,000 telephones, $5.25 per month. 
20,000 telephones and over, $7.00 per month. 


ie other words, unti! 20,000 telephones shal] have been installed, the subscriber to the Auto- 

matic telephone service will be charged a rate graded proportionately to the number ot 
subscribers with «hom he is placed in contact and pays tor his service as he secures it, bur 
never at a cost exceeding $84 per year for business telephones and $50 for residence telephones 


Se 
oer first telephone exchanges established wili be essentially for business purposes. 


The initial installation will be made in the district bounded on the North by North 
Avenue—on the East by Lake Michigan—on the South by Twenty- treet—and 
on the West by Ashland Boulevard, with an extension covering the Stock, Yards district. 


Subway Telephone Construction Co. 
CHARLES G. DAWES ; JOSEPH HARRIS, President, 
DAVID R. FORGAN, 
Receivers fur Illinois Tunnel Ca, 
bh. A. POTTER, 
Receiver for Chiaae Warehouse F Terminal Ca 


This Advertisement Took Most Prominent Full-Page Space inall Chicago Dailies, April 10. 


system anywhere in the country. 
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are more than 1,200,000 Independent telephone subscribers 
within 500 miles of Chicago, who at the present time, have 
The Automatic 


TelephoneEx- 
change will 
provide termi- 
nals for long 
distanre lines 
by which these 
t elep hone 
users may com- 
municate with 
its patrons, 
thereby adding 
ereatly to the 
convenience of 
the business 
man and prac- 
tically doubling 
the existing 
long distance 
telephone _ fa- 
cilities within. 
that territory,” 
appearing over 
the signatures 
of these men is 
a __ reiteration, 
sub stantially, 
of the now fa- 
mous expres- 
sion by Mr. H. 
D. Critchfield. 
before the rep- 
resentative of. 
the Mayor of 
Chicago. This 
statement was 
the initiad 
movement 
which is now 
culminating in 
the actual con- 
struction of 
the Chicago 
plant. These 
same _ statistics 
may be derived 
from the Gov- 
ernment Cen- 
sus Report, but 
their _reitera- 
tion by the re- 


ceivers of the Tunnel company and the Chicago Warehouse and 
Terminal Company emphasizes them now, and is an item of 
interest to every telephone user in the territory mentioned, and, 
in fact, to every subscriber connected with the Independent 


From now on it will be the effort of Independent managers 
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to create an interest in the Chicago long distance terminal 
which they are about to have, and the development of Chicago’s 
system will be a matter of news interest which is likely to be 
discussed in the daily papers in hundreds of cities in Chicago’s 
trade territory. By the time the plant is installed, which, 


Mr.#B. C. Groh. 


in this case, must and will be comparatively soon, the 
possibilities of the Chicago connection will be fully understood 
by all persons in a position to take advantage of it. 

The organization for carrying on the work of constructing 
the system is being rapidly rounded out. Mr. C. B. Groh, an 
engineer well known for his ability in handling outside plant 
work, has been engaged to take charge of the outside con- 
struction and is now in Chicago and busy upon preliminary 
work. 

Apparatus is being manufactured at the big factory on the 
West side, and a force, which will soon be considerably in- 
creased, is already at work taking contracts for service. 

TELEPHONY Publishing Company has signed one of the first 
contracts for the Independent service in Chicago. 
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Underground Cables in Ireland. 


Plans have been prepared by the Irish Post Office authori- 
ties for the laying of underground telegraphic and telephonic 
cables between Dublin and Belfast, and, later, in other parts 
of Ireland, on lines similar to those at present in operation 
between London and Glasgow and Manchester and Liverpool. 


Electrical Engineering at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

The history of the Department of Electrical Engineering 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, by Prof. 
Frank A. Laws, is printed in a recent special issue of The 
Tech, a periodical edited by students. 

Prof. Charles R. Cross established at the Institute the 
first Electrical Engineering course to be offered in the 
country. Work in the new course was begun in the fall 
of 1882. The work has been steadily developed under the 
leadership of Prof. Cross, Prof. Holman, Dr. Louis Dun- 
ean, Dr. H. E. Clifford, now Professor of Electrical En- 
gineering at Harvard University, and Prof. Dugald C. 
Jackson, the present head of the department. 
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In an article on the future of the course, Prof. Jackson 
says: 

“Tf we are to stop for the purpose of analyzing what 
is meant by real success in its best sense to an engineer, 
it may be expressed in these words—A power to advance 
the civilization of the world, a means to improve the condi- 
tions and relations of men. These things particularly 
fall to the lot of engineers who fully honor their calling.” 

In discussing the “Outlook for Graduates,” Prof. Wm. 
FE. Wickendon says: 

“Tt has been said that the telephone engineer is more 
kinds of an engineer than any other sort of man. Tele- 
phony is the most rapidly growing semi-public industry of 
the day and this growth involves many broad and exacting 
technical problems. In its artisanship telephony is largely 
a matter of refined detail, but its engineering problems de- 
mand exceptional breadth of view and afford most at- 
tractive opportunities to well-qualified men.” 


Exchange Power Board. Equipment. 

In the modern exchanges, the power boards are generally 
made up of Monson slate panels having the various meters 
at the top and the rheostats, switches, fuses, etc., arranged 
in convenient order according to the usage to which they are 
put. The accompanying illustration shows the power board 
in the switching station of the United States Telephone Com- 
pany at Crestline, Ohio. It consists of three Monson slate 
panels. On the right hand panel are mounted all switches 
which primarily control the power circuits. It will be noted 
that double throw switches are used on the batteries for chang- 
ing from one set of cells to another set. The fuses are located 


Present Day Exchange Power Board Arrangement. 


at the bottom of the panel. On the other two panels, mercury 
arc rectifiers are mounted, together with the necessary rheo- 
stats, switches, voltmeters and ammeters. The rectifier tubes 
are mounted on the back of the board while the auto-trans- 
formers are shown on the floor beneath the panels. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 


Its 1910 Report—Some Lily White Sentiments—An Apparent Willingness to Eat Out of the Public Hand— 
Greeks Bearing Gifts, Ete.—Insufficient Reserves. 


By lee Welseva. 


Bell earnings in the United States for 1910 were $149,914,700. 

Bell expenses were $101,547,200, or 68 per cent of the gross 
revenue. 

If they kept accounts as reasonably and sensibly as Indepen- 
dent telephone companies, they would have a different ratio. 


$5 a station year is a fair renewal reserve figure for the 
Bell system, scattered, as it is, from Boston to ‘all points of 
the world—because they claim it is a universal system. 

They claim 3,675,000 telephones in the United States. 

Their renewal reserves at $5 per station would be $18,375,000. 

lf their expenses of $101,547,200 includes this item of de- 
preciation, then their total expense would be $101,547,200 less 
$18,375,000, or $83,172,200. 

The actual percentage of expense would be 56 per cent. 

You see, they brag about their high operating cost. They 
brag about everything, but they do nothing good that the 
average Independent plant does not do daily. 

The average earnings of the Bell plants are $40.80 per sta- 
tion. 

Their average cost is $22.60. 

Their depreciation reserve lies in the liability column. It 
should be in the asset column. 

Yes, Pauline, this conservative company only keeps a book 
reserve. 

They admit that they owe $33,693,574.78 to the reserve 
chest. 

At $5 per station, which is the reserve rate of the Kinloch 
and Tri-State companies, the Bell people have only 22 months’ 
reserve credited. 

They are responsible for $524,000,000 worth of plant. 

Is $33,693,575, sufficient to take care of a great plant costing 
16 times this value? 

The Keystone Telephone Co., a great Independent plant, 
limits its cash reserves to one-tenth of its replacement value 
—actual cash, too. 


The A. T. and T. Co. limits its book reserves apparently to 
one-sixteenth of its replacement value. : 

Oh, you widow, looking about for an investment of your 
$2,000, $5,000 or $10,000, when that bewhiskered old fraud of 
a banker tries to tell you that all Independent investments are 
wrong, ask him to explain this discrepancy. 

The Bell plant is typified by the New York plant apparently. 
On page 25, they dwell upon the great amount of plant scrap- 
ping done in that city. 

They did tear out some awful magneto exchanges, which 
are in use today in the provinces. 

Besides, at the time of scrapping, 1898 to 1902, you cannot 
compare anything. New York had but a few telephones in 
1898. At least, their chief engineer got near the munificent 
salary of $5,000 per year. They were of the magneto type, 
and a magneto switchboard did not cost much, anyway. 


Let them begin scrapping now and they can reasonably talk. 
But they pettishly say that all the renewals in apparatus and 
reduction in rates were not due to competition. We know 


better. 


New York rates were not reduced. People were only fooled. 
Message rates were introduced. Say, New York telephone 


service is the worst in the world. Simply a system of cracks 
in the ear, and impudence on the part of the great central 
office girl factor, which the Bell scribe so aptly describes on 
page 14 in his knock on automatic systems. 


Bell people spent $44,839,000 upon maintenance and recon- 
struction and depreciation. ~This shows in a tabulated state- 
ment. 


This means $12.22 per station. This includes all toll lines 
and all the parts of the system. 

Depreciation reserves should take $5 out of that amount, 
leaving $7.22 for annual maintenance. 


The Keystone and Kinloch companies both spend that much 
on the maintenance of plants. 
Truly wonderful; the Bell Octopus of Perfection. 


Plant Additions. 
On page 4, we have a record for additions: 


Exchanges, siesta seth Seok ane a ee $20,958,700 
Toll, “Vitties 2 e ee eka cect cores eae 6,316,100 
Landy biildines 3) 2 sine ian ashe ee 1,425,000 

Total so ee Coc te eros ete nae eee $28,700,100 


One can reasonably believe that toll lines, lands and build- 
ings are a part of the construction account. 


But I am from the State of Missouri on the matter of 
$20,958,700 spent upon new exchanges. 

I will wager that a great majority of the dollars invested 
in this account were for reconstruction alone, simply replacing 
switchboards and plants, worn out or those bought out by 
them. 

It looks to me as if the selling of stock and bonds is a part 
of the reconstruction program. It looks reasonable anyway. 


Independent telephone companies are accused of these tac- 
tics. But it has not been proved. 


Maintenance and Reconstruction. * 

On page 4, we learn again that $44,839,900 was devoted to 
maintenance and reconstruction. 

As this is the total expense, as shown on page 9, we are 
led to believe that depreciation is entirely neglected. Is it 
possible that the Northwestern Bell is not the only Bell licen- 
see which lives from hand to mouth, charging all current 
reconstruction accounts against the earnings of that period? 

That is exactly how the Southern negro or the Indian lives. 


They admit that it is necessary to make a suitable provision 
and then do not do it. 


“In the meantime, the public is getting the benefit of the 
reserves and surplus without cost to it.” 


This remarkable statement has me puzzled. I am afraid the 
public is not going to appreciate the beautiful motives of the 
reserve and surplus departments. 


I would like to know how the dear public is getting the 
benefit of the surplus and reserves. Someone please explain 
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to a dense mind so as to enable him more clearly to pay loving 


tribute to the high-minded octopus? 


“Every exchange must be the center of the system.” This 
remarkable conclusion verifies the fact that Bell engineers 
know something. I never saw an exchange that was not placed 
as near the center as possible. Any old Independent exchange 
can claim immunity on this score. 


And they say there can be no boundaries to a telephone 
system. Surely a universal system cannot have. Why not put 
in a call for the Halley Comet engineer, and tell him to change 
his course? 

On page 10, the report says: “The policy adopted last year 
with regard to the Western Electric Co. has more than been 
justified. 

What was the policy? 

For a piece of jewelry, I want you to read the following 
statement. 

It is a clear, concise report, and it would delight any 
major stockholder’s heart to read it. 


The company always earned from 10 to 13 per cent upon 
gross sales, but of late years has made nothing until “The 
policy adopted last year” took effect. Then they bucked up 
profits to the tune of 4% per cent upon gross sales. 

If the General Electric Co. made such a record as this—and 
it does not have any such opportunity as the-W. E. Co. to 
make records—every man would be kicked out in disgrace. 

Yet the organization of the Western Electric Co. is the 
most complacent in existence. 

Perfectly satisfied and happy people they are. 
not be proud to be in the Bell company? 

Following is the jewel: 


Would you 


“WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY.” 

“Officers—H. B. Thayer, president; H. A. Halligan, vice- 
president; F. R. Welles, vice-president; W. P. Sidley, vice- 
president; J. W. Johnston, treasurer; G. C. Pratt, secretary. 

“Directors—E. M. Barton, chairman; C. G. Du Bois, E. J. 
Hall, Henry S. Howe, W. H. Miner, S. L. Schoonmaker, B. E. 
Sunny, H. B. Thayer, Theodore N. Vail, John I. Waterbury, 
F. R. Welles, A. D. Wheeler. 

“To the Stockholders: 

“The company’s sales for the fiscal year ending November 
30, 1909, were $45,575,138, as compared with $32,313,500 for the 
previous year, an increase of 41 per cent. This increase in the 
volume of sales compares favorably with the increase for the 
same period of large enterprises in this country and has been 
well distributed over the different lines of merchandise and 
among the various classes of customers, 

“During the year an ageressive sales campaign has been 
carried on, which has resulted in a large increase in the number 
of orders and in the number of new customers. 

“For 1909 the number of orders received in America was 
695,000 as compared with 572,000 for 1908 and the value of an 
order for 1909 was $62.00 as compared with about $47.00 for 
1908. E 

“The net earnings for the year after deductions for depre- 
ciation on plant and merchandise and interest paid were 
$2,090,264, which is 13.9 per cent on the capital stock. 

“Dividends to the amount of $1,200,000 were paid from 
these earnings and the balance was added to the surplus, mak- 
ing the book value of the capital stock $216.25 per share. 

“Earnings and Expenses for the Year 1909. 


Vr COSSMEG ALC CREED Sat a ier eens ee ce $45,575,138 
lS lhe MEE DR AN peels ei Si = 2 hale sh oa 43,171,128 
Olek OS ONES IGT SAICS Hit Le culeee cows woe ht 2,404,010 
WINCCREM ECD ATC Pace oi ce ne SPSS cole fb 313,746 
Net earnings on investment............... 2,090,264 
LALITG PT CoAT a (pe a SO a 1,200,000 
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“Much progress has been made in concentrating at the Haw- 
thorne plant the manufacturing work formerly carried on at 
the New York City and Clinton street, Chicago, plants. The 
principal increases in plants during 1909 have been the com- 
pletion and equipment of additions to the Telephone Apparatus 
Shops at Hawthorne. 

“Offers have been made to the company for its Clinton street 
and Polk street properties for sale, but none of them has been 
accepted because of unsatisfactory price or terms of sale. It 
is believed that eventually the company should be able to obtain 
a fair price for these properties, located as they are adjacent 
to the center of Chicago, 

“The Total Current Assets, including Sundry Investments, 
at December 1, 1909, were $30,809,365, which is more than 
three and one-half times the total Current Liabilities. 

“It has seemed best to discontinue the manufacture of power 
apparatus, both because of the growing demand for capital to 
keep up with the growth of the power: apparatus business and 
because the increased demand for telephonic apparatus points 
to a greater need of capital for that purpose. 

The company, therefore, has sold its patents, tools and pat- 
terns used in the manufacture of machinery for power and 
lighting to the General Electric Company. The company, how- 
ever, will continue to sell a complete line of power and light- 
ing apparatus to fill the demands of its customers. 

“On December 1, 1909, the number of employees was 17,8 
as compared with 14,449 on December 1, 1908. . 

“A further increase in sales is expected for 1910. To finance 
this expanding business and pay off its present floating debt, 
the company has issued $5,000,000 2-year, 414 per cent col- 
lateral trust notes secured by $6,250,000 of its First Mortgage 
5 per cent Bonds and it has also sold $8,750,000 of these First 
Mortgage Bonds. It is expected that these funds will liqui- 
date our floating debt and take care of the expected growth in 
the business in the immediate future. 

(Signed) H. B. Thayer, President, 


“ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, DECEMBER 1, 1909. 
“Assets 


or 
vod 


$8,373,342 
1,101,931 


RCc chard isentante. tara eo omens rene aS oe Sia F $14,414,697 
Oa STe Peete tate. ake 1 Aha) eeeeae ee NTS SNE 5 1,860,616 
Accounts and “bills: Tecelvable.. 2 tateis ss. ce.e 11,753,198 

Sota l-carrent descent Pea at Pe. =! $28,628,506 


Surplus plant (65.4 per cent of cost) 


2,790,982 
Sundry investments 


2,780,859 


PRTC REL Ope sien hte WrerA pn rr) |e a BP) Pate, $43,075,620 


“Liabilities 


CADE atae SAO n sn MAS Ee Eh So oy se ke, Sele $15,000,000 
WiGSiSaseaieana.s DOMES nA . gorsie cote n ote e anon 110,348 
Hat Vid Caital Wr abilities netics. sr RR Rea et $15,110,348 


Piste Vee. 4 Jb. tei RNR le Sida sc laa ae es 


$4,514,799 


Bills a recetyable idiscounted 2. 3040.0 Ae eee ow oe 24,050 
PCE OMIT S IA VILE Tati ils aga Mee tae Cl eae ey 2,961,813 

Eopab enirents labilties ee oe aman. cise... $8,500,662 
Kecerve- tor pensione lund <2. peas ake Un ih) wre 597,494 
Other general reserves........ EPA cab ict RECO Ree 1,430,330 
she 5) Renate Pah Seapine aye? Pie EMP Sees ant” ee ee a ea 17,436,786 


eee $43,075,620” 
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You will note the company sold its power business to the 
General Electric Co. But how much did they get for it? That 
is not a minor stockholder’s business. You really must have 
sense enough to trust the honesty of the Bell. 


And say, read the list of directors. I have been told that 
the controlling members in the directors of the Western 
Electric Co. have a combined holding of 189 shares out 
of 150,000— 

Say, again, these amiable gentlemen, holding 189 shares of 
150,000, are as much interested in the progress of the Western 
Electric €o. as you are in the Patagonian Y. M. C. A. 


If there were any shame in the bosom of the Bell, it would 
be seen in connection with their treatment of Western Elec- 
tric minor stockholders. 


In 1906, they rushed $68,000,000 worth of work into a fac- 
tory which had to be enlarged to meet the load. 

In 1908, the business dropped to $36,000,000. 

I have heard that Bell officials call the Western Electric Co. 
a gold brick, but they are plain liars. 


Increase of Capital Stock. 

The stock of the A. T. & T. Co. has been increased from 
$300,000,000 to $500,000,000. Do not get dizzy reading these 
figures. 

It looks as if reconstruction was worrying them, anyway. 


Independent Companies. 
They admit that they will buy out any Independent com- 
pany that will sell, as long as it is legal. 
Strange, with Charley Taft and Murray Crane running our 
government that this virtuous company: should care for such a 
thing as a law. 


The Bell Stock Deals. 
Why did they put this into italics: “Of this only $16,000,000 
was received through contracts and for licenses”? 


“The balance, $290,000,000, was paid for under the same 
conditions as the other shareholders.” 

When you figure that the parent company took 30 per cent 
of the capitalization of each of the licensee companies as its 
own, it is hard to see why but $16,000,000 was received. What 
became of the rest? 

Competition. 

“A purely local exchange has a certain value.” 

They admit it. 

“Tf it has, in addition to its local connection, a connection 
with outlying contiguous territories, it has a largely increased 
value.” 

They admit this, too. What Independent telephone plant is 
there which does not offer such connections? 

A local exchange is worth 90 per cent; continguous service 
is worth 8 per cent. Only 2 per cent is left for “universal” 
importance. 


When approached by a Bell sublicensee man, remember that 
you are pitting your 98 per cent against his 2 per cent. 


“Interdependence,’ “Intercommunication,’ “Universality” 
can be had with systems under Independent control. We have 
it every day. Have we not Clearing Houses in many states? 

Duplication. 

The report admits 15 per cent duplication and intimates a 
belief on 20 per cent. It is nearer 8 per cent; and as low as 
oaper Cent. 

They talk vaguely of gas plants. Street car lines and double 
burden. 
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If a man in St. Louis cares to go to Kansas City he rides on 
the Missouri Pacific or Alton. He does not take the Balti- 
more & Ohio. 

If the St. Louis man wants to go to Cincinnati, he does 
not insist upon the Missouri Pacific taking him there. He 
promptly gets on a train going to Cincinnati. 


If a St. Louis business man wants a certain subscriber daily or 
hourly, he uses a telephone whose organization has been en- 
ergetic enough to get the subscriber. 

If he wants another man, who subscribes to another tele- 
phone system, he puts that telephone in. He does it volun- 
tarily. But there is no duplication nor double burden; or un- 
used and idle staff. The only idle staffs around a telephone 
plant are those around Bell plants. 

Reduction of Rates. 

It is a pity that you cannot study the curves on pages 26 
and 27. 

Competition, they say, has had no effect on the Bell rey- 
enue, was of no benefit to the public, compelled ail to pay 
two subscriptions instead of one. 


Certainly, this does not apply to Lafayette, Logansport, 
South Bend and many cities where the Bell has about one- 


fifth the Independent list. 


And they show 1895 earnings of $81.60 per station, and 
also say that competition has been of no benefit. 

They are receiving $40 per station now, and you and I 
both know that it was not a voluntary reduction. The pub- 
lic somehow in saving itself. Why? 

General Considerations. 
They believe in general supervision of monopolies. Beau- 


; SEBie ie 
tiful, isn’t it: Cresta citaer 


There is one thing sure. Just because one company has 
grabbed off enough property to earn $150,000,000 in one year, 
that does not place it in any position to wreck you, Mr. In- 
dependent Telephone Operator. 

The various Independent telephone companies do not each 
earn $150,000,000 in one year, but they serve the public, pay 
dividends, and run their business in a safer and more conser- 
vative way than this overgrown octopus. 


In spite-of the advertising, buying kind words in maga- i 


zines, loud protestations and their annual March excuse for 
existence, the public is dead on to their curves. 


Let them keep on growing, and let them drag more wrecks 
along, and let them buy out weakening competitors a little 
while longer, and there will be some real trouble. 

The word has seen great fortunes and great armies and 
great men before, and hundreds of dark years passed by 
after them. 


We have no guarantee that dark ages, and slavery and 
witchcraft will not worry our descendants. 

The Octopus would cheerfully admit competition, if it were 
not such a dreadfully bitter dose. , 


Their statement reminds me of a man with eyes all blacked 
up, and in a state of bad repair, who said he had simply 
stumbled on a banana peel. 


There are some more black eyes ahead, and it will be 
done by competition too. 


In many ways, the Bell’s great handicap is a streak of 
religious intolerance that was handed down to them by some 
ancestors, who will have a hard time at final judgment in 
explaining some of their cruelty. 


Moral: And Satan came also. 


es a a ee 
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Keeping Up Maintenance 
With Some Pertinent Digressions Into the Fields of Service and Construction. 


By J. H. Ainsworth 


The telephone company in the act of employment says, 
“Now, Mr. Manager, here is our plant. We want you to take 
charge of it; to sell our service, collect our bills, direct our 
employes; pay our local indebtedness; guard our interests 
and maintain our property. The first thing it desires that 
you should do is to sell its service, because that must be 
done before it is possible to do either of the others. If you 
would successfully sell its service it follows, as the day the 
night, that it must be good service, and experience has surely 
demonstrated that the 1910 subscriber, be he new born, or one 
of the ‘lo! these many days,’ desires not so much cheap rates 
as he does good service.” 

Give him good service and you will silence his complaint 
against rules he does not understand. You will find that he 
unsolicited becomes a canvasser for you, and his boosting is 
the kind we can never have too much of, and even if he does 
not cry out his satisfaction, we must not overlook the very 
important fact that we are the gainers by every minute when 
he is quiet. 

The born kicker is the exception to the rule of men. The 
great majority of chronic kickers we make; so, we must ever 
bear this fact in mind and religiously endeavor to effectually 
quiet the kicks, in order that another sorehead may not be 
produced to grow, and nurse his complaints and finally go to 
seed as a knocker, for which there is no real cure except a 
wooden overcoat and an invitation to exhibit his past life 
to St. Peter. 

But this is digression. 

How shall we arrive at good service? You may have your 
central office as clean as ice, your switchboard may be of the 
very latest type, your chief operator may be the very acme of 
ability, your operating force may be the best in the land, and 
give a service that for promptness of answer and carefulness 
of supervision will bear the honors. 

You may employ competent service inspectors, and work 
your head off with personal and constant supervision. They 
‘will all contribute but the very essence of the art of giving 


good service is the maintenance of lines and instruments. . 


Maintenance is, in brief, such care of apparatus and lines as 
will replace the wear and tear of each, and if enforced with 
the fullest effectiveness will preclude the making of and per- 
formance of estimates for that work. 

It is manifestly impossible, especially at the smaller ex- 
changes, for such a degree of effective work to be done, at 
least at an economical figure, because, first, of the necessarily 
small force of regular employes, and, second, because of the 
saving in money and time which may be effected by having 
work done by gangs especially fitted and directed for that 
purpose. This character of maintenance is: not that with which 
we have most to deal, though we must ever strive toward that 
commendation which work well done will bring. 

The really serious side of maintenance, as it affects serv- 
ice to us, then is that kind which makes*the repairman, “the 
colored gentleman in the kindling”, and covers the pulling 
of slack in line and drop wires, and doing that in such a 
manner as to clear trouble once for all. 

Our repairman’s motto, if you please, should be “I have 
never knocked a cross out in the same place twice’, and to 
this motto he should religiously live. That man who knocks 
a cross out with a club, or fails to remove it so as to avoid 
its recurrence, is a thief of his own time and the company’s 


*Abstract of a talk at the Ohio Convention Practical Confer- 
ence. 
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money, as well as of the subscriber’s service and deserves when 
caught at it to have, in the slang vernacular of the twentieth 
century “a can tied to him so tight that he will never stop 
running”’, 

It also covers the insulation of line both by insulators and 
insulation. Insulators would not be used at all if it were 
possible to give good service with even one gone, and insula- 
tion is too costly a commodity to use if it could be avoided. 

Next, if not more important, and a source of greater an- 
noyance is bad joints and a lack of solder. [I doubt not that 
if it could be computed, a company could easily raise the pay 
of every person in its employ to-day could it now have the 
business which bad joints have caused it to lose. The day 
of the arrival of the sleeve for line joint making, both for 
iron and copper, marked in my judgment a giant stride toward 
the end of bad joint conditions in aerial wire, but never may 
we hope to reach perfection in service until we accomplish 
the elimination of bad joints in every part of line, and that 
we can only reach through patience and never ending vigilance 
and the making of such pointed examples of employes who 
are guilty of carelessness in making joints as will halt the 
remaining ones. 

A repairman without a soldering outfit can do as much 
damage to service as a sleet storm, a central office fire or a 
broken cable. The only difference being that the latter do 
their damage in a short time, while he drags his aggravation 
out over an endless period, unless caught and hung. He has 
no more place in the anatomy of the exchange organization 
than a Digger Indian has on dress parade. 

Next in order, and let us not blame the repairman of, the 
past too much for this, is the disposition never to change an 
instrument no matter what its age nor appearance. A sub- 
scriber whose instrument looks good, gets better service, even 
if it actually amounts to self suggestion only, and well can 
we afford to encourage him as he unconsciously follows the 
old axiom that “nothing is but thinking makes it so”. Start 
a man’s thinker working in right and your task is half done. 
But don’t forget in ordering an extra stock of instruments to 
fully explain this need, if you start in on the good work and 
expect the instruments. 

Many a subscriber’s service has been rendered unsatisfac- 
tory by false economy in the renewal of batteries, and it is 
enough to say in reference to this that surely the company 
can ill afford, with the cost of dry batteries on the decline, 
to chance a good patron’s custom against a 15 cent cell. 

It must be understood that consideration of the mainten- 
ance question would not be complete without reference to the 
construction end of a plant’s welfare, for it is faulty con- 
struction oftentimes which is to blame for the seriousness of 
a repairman’s position. 

Close attention must be given the construction of side leads, 
that poles of proper size be used, by measuring the probable 
development of the territory to be served. Don’t use brackets, 
unless you build for a bracket line only, nor six pin arms if 
you even half suspect that you will soon have to use larger. 

Guard with particular care the end poles of these side leads 
seeing to it that they are staunchly guyed, and that the arms 
on such poles are properly guyed to prevent sag. And as 
you hope for either earthly commendation or heavenly happiness 
in the great subsequent end of us, don’t allow a side lead 
started without buckarming your main lead pole. 

In order to bring this condition about it may be necessary 
to part company with a nice man and a hard worker, who 
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has gotten into the ditch of failing (line construction) man- 
hood, but you will find it necessary to face this in self defense, 
else too late you realize that he alone has pulled the bobber 
of vour success clear under, and you have been separated from 
your pay check in order that your next superior officer may 
be relieved of your load about his neck. 

How shall we best arrange that our maintenance shall be 


Its Permanent 


Fig. 1—Trouble Revort Whose Value Lies in 
Record and Aid to Manager in Checking Up Repair Dept. 


kept up? Our duties are multifarious, we cannot personally 
attend to all these details, we must meet the public, supervise, 
collect and pay the bills, attend to reports and correspondence, 
etc. 

We know by experience that the linemen and repairmen are 
not to be trusted in these important particulars. Too many 
are willing to do only that which must be done to again restore 
service, and quit at that. Many are not inventively inclined 
where system is essential and all too many have not the ambi- 
tion to better conditions by careful work, and thus eventually 
lighten their own labor. 

Hence, it devolves upon us to devise some plan of record 
which will enable, not only the responsible maintenance head 
to see clearly what section of the city is most in need of 
maintenance attention, what line gives too much trouble and 
what instrument is costing too much in subscriber’s patience, 
as well as repairmen’s time, but which will enable us, as mana- 
gers, to review the reports of trouble and the repairs made 
upon every line and instrument, and every section of switch- 
board in our office—and all this within a very short space 
of time. 

When we have provided this, then we have taken a long 
step toward that millennium in telephone service, which good 
maintenance and good service alone can bring about, for we 
have provided the chief inspector and wire chief with a 
complete record: of trouble which he every day encounters 
and clears, and we have further established a means by which 
we may-with the smallest possible expense in time to our- 
selves, check his work and see how faithful he is to his 
stewardship. 

In connecticn with such a record we should also have from 
each repairman or inspector a report of what he has done, so 
that the wire chief may call back for the record of the removal 
of past trouble, and be able to check his men for not only 
quality but quantity of work. 

We feel a little, and I hope a pardonable pride in Dayton at 
having worked out a system of trouble record which has been 
in use since August, 1905, and which seems to meet every 
requirement. 

The card shown in Fig. 1 provides in its upper left hand 
corner a space for a letter and date; the first to signify how 
many cards have been made for the line in question, the date 
to show what date the card was put into use. In the upper 
right hand corner a space was left for the line number. Be- 


tween these, in larger type, is placed the title of the card. 
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Below this is left space for the panel and jack number. Be- 
low this information are left spaces (4) ruled so as to pro- 
vide space for information as follows: 

Subscriber’s affix name, address, character of instrument, 
and cable numbers. 

Below the last of these four spaces the card is ruled again 
to provide space for trouble information and record as fol- 
lows: 

Serial number, date, subscriber’s affix or number, time re- 
ported, nature, by whom reported. 

Time, to whum assigned, date, time cleared, nature and wire 
chief. 

The reverse side of the card is identical with the last de- 
scribed ruling except that it is reversed. 

It became here necessary to adopt a code for the delineation 
of the several classes and reports of trouble. 


A card of this kind (Fig. 2) was made up for each exchange 
line, and in the case of a two-party line having separate or 
individual numbers, a card was made up for each number. 


On a given date, the system being ready, the trouble clerk 
began, in entering her trouble reports in her trouble register 
(a loose leaf book), to give each case a serial number, start- 
ing a new series at the end of each month. 


She enters opposite each number the subscriber’s line num- 
ber, the date, the station number or affix, the time reported, 
the nature of the report and by whom reported; this done 
she turns to the card file and gets the card for the line in ques- 
tion, and enters the same information thereon. It will fill the 
ecard half way across. 

The card is then sent to the wire chief, the trouble clerk 
checking her book with a red pencil when she sends the cards 
out. The wire chief at once tests the line, and notes in code 
symbols the nature of the trouble found in the trouble clerk’s 
space for the trouble found, and assigns it to a repairman at 
the quickest possible moment. As the repair progresses he 
makes proper entries upon the card, and upen completion 
returns the card to the trouble clerk, who checks the trouble 
register in blue pencil, and returns the card to its proper place 
in. the file. 

The value of the check marking of the register is to show 
the card has been sent out and whether returned, and enables 
the trouble clerk to see at a glance just how many incomplete 
trouble cards are in the wire chief's hands at any time, and 
to report this when requested. A little consideration of the 
scheme will show that it gives the wire chief a daily reminder 
of the lines most affected, and he can call for the repairmen’s 
tickets, at any time and ferret out the reason for the recur- 
tence of interference with service on any line. 

The repairman’s ticket is, as shown in Fig. 3, a clear record 
of the case and its repair. Note if you please, the question of 
temporary repairs. 

Duplicate tickets are made up covering any repairs re- 
ported to be made temporary, and turned over to a gang to 
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Fig. 2—Report for Classification of Trouble Which is Valuable 
for Keeping Down Maintenance Expense. 


put in proper order, and when completed these duplicates are 
filed with the original. 

The repairmen are furnished stamped and addressed en- 
velopes in which they return each day tickets to the chief 
inspector, if they do not come to the office; otherwise they 
hand them in. 

The scheme does a number of things which are apparent 
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with the slightest thought, every one of which is essential. 
It enables the manager to have a report of the uncleared 
trouble in the wire chief's hands, from other hands than his 


own. 
It makes each repairman do more and better work, because 


rh Naw Repairman’s Work Report 
Time________a.m. p.m. N° S302 
Tel. No. Dayton, Ohio. 190__ 
Name i 
Address so ON Ay 8 od 
Terminal 


Trouble Reported __ 


Trouble Found 


Exact Location _ 


Time Cleared__ 


&.m.p.m. Were repairs permanently made?. 


Car Tickets No. From _—_To_ 


‘ Fall Report of Work Done must 


he shown on back Repairman 


Fig. 3—Repairman’s Ticket Which Gives a Clear Record of the 
Case and Prevents Slouchy Work. 


of the mere knowledge that his work is being checked he 
knows not when. 

It enables the manager to verify or contradict the claim of 
subscribers for rebate, doing justice to both company and 
patron. 

The system has, I believe, paid for itself every quarter we 
have had it in service, and we would hardly know how to 
Replace it 

We also keep a log book of repairs needed, each man being 
required to report on one of his tickets any bad conditions 
anywhere. 

Closing, I beg to impress upon you the importance of small 
details. A single subscriber is a small part of a company’s 
business, but a subscriber saved is a subscriber gained, for if he 
has service he needs service, and when he leaves us he goes 
to our competitor, and it takes a gain of two by us to over- 
come his loss. 

It is as important then to keep all you get as to get all you 
can. Good service will keep them, reasonable rates will get 
more of them; heads up and at it! 


Method of Making Inventories of Telephone Property. 

In a paper on “Inventories” presented at the recent con- 
vention of the Wisconsin Electrical Association, at Milwaukee, 
Mr. W. R. McGovern, chief engineer of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Company, discussed methods of taking inventories to 
determine replacement values and estimated present values. 

An inventory is divided into two sections, the field survey, 
and the final office tabulation and computation. The field sur- 
vey is made by engineers and construction men familiar with 
construction costs and with the particular part of the plant 
assigned to them. The field survey consists in securing by 
actual observation the amount and type of the plant. ‘Good 
office records assist materially in this work. 

In the valuation of real estate, actual tape-line measurement 
is made of the land owned. The value is arrived at by getting 
the assessed values of adjacent lots similarly situated and apply- 
ing a ratio which is worked out between the assessed value and 
the market or selling value from records of actual sale. If 
the property has been obtained by buying up in small parcels 
an addition of 10 per cent is made. This, in general, is the sys- 
tem used by the Wisconsin State Tax Commission. The opin- 
ion of real estate dealers is also of value in this connection. 

In the valuation of buildings, plans and details are checked 
against the office records, and figures are secured from local 
contractors on the cost of reproducing the building in question. 

Standard methods of construction, where such construction 
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is systematically inspected, assist materially in accounting a 
plant. For example, with certain standard constructions the 
number of steps of a certain size of pole will be known, as well 
as the length of the cross-arm braces, etc. In valuing poles 
and cross-arms the height and size of all poles, the number of 
the various sizes of cross-arms, brackets, anchors, etc., and 
the year of installation are indicated by code on a map of the 
community. On this plan note is also made of whether the 
poles are painted and stepped, as well as the number of vacant 
gains, and any special reinforcement or construction that has 
been installed. Where this information cannot to advantage be 
placed upon the plan, the particular pole or poles are indi- 
cated by reference number, and the information is written in 
a note book. The height and size of the poles are, in general, 
estimated by the man making the inventory of that part of the 
plant. Where there is any doubt, however, actual measurement 
is resorted to. 

The number and kinds of wires in each span between poles 
are noted on the pole plan. Different kinds of drops, both 
working and dead, are counted, and their average length is se- 
cured by measuring a representative number of each kind. The 
length of all copper wire is measured by a field tape line. The 
length of all iron wire is scaled from the map on which it is 
shown. 

The kind of paving on the streets and alleys in which under- 
ground conduit has been installed is also noted on a map or 
plan. In addition the local city records are referred to and 
local contractors are consulted to ascertain the cost of laying 
the particular kinds of pavement. 

The plant counted and checked in the field is listed in final 
form in the office. To arrive at the cost of reproduction, stand- 
ard units which have been developed for the telephone work of 
this company are used. Allowance is made for extraordinary 
labor troubles, or extraordinary prices of copper wire or other 
material. 

After the reproduction cost of the plant has been listed, the 
estimate must be made on depreciation. No depreciation is 
figured on stores and supplies. To cover the cost of storing 
and handling material shipped out of the general warehouse 
and the cost of freight and cartage on this material in coming 
to the warehouse, 10 per cent is added to the reproduction 
value. This, of course, does not apply to material that is 
shipped directly from the manufacturer or jobber to the ex- 
change. 

For general office expenses and clerical labor in the construc- 
tion department, and for the office work pertaining to construc- 
tion estimates, a percentage is added to cover the cost of labor, 
board, teaming, traveling and incidental expenses. This figure 
is 10 per cent on outside plants and 5 per cent on inside plants. 
To cover depreciation on tools used in constructing the plant 2 
per cent of their value per month is added to the reproduction 
value. Twelve per cent is added to cover engineering, super- 
vision, interest during construction, insurance, omissions and 
contingencies. 

In the discussion of the paper Mr. Harold Almert, of Chi- 
cago, inquired whether the cost figures taken were the costs 
when purchased or the cost today. Mr. McGovern replied that 
the aim is to get “reasonable cost.” If prices fluctuate much 
over a given period sometimes a curve is plotted from actual 
prices and a smooth average curve taken to indicate the price 
which should be selected. 


Dubuque Subscribers Object to Rate Increase. 


Although the Bell telephone company Jed 
Dubuque, at the time of the merger about a year ago, to 
expect that there would be no increase in rates, it now comes 
forward with a plan for materially increasing the charges. 
This has stirred up animated discussion, and the intention to 
resist what the subscribers describe as extortion and breach 
of faith is very much in evidence. 


subscribers in 


Some Problems Solved 


Common Return System. 


I would like your opinion on the question of giving satisfactory 
service in a small country town, when the town scarcely war- 
rants full metallic circuits. There are no trolleys or electric 
lights, and will probably never be over one hundred subscribers 
on the exchange, these being reached over three main leads of 
about equal size.» The system is now all ground lines, about sixty 
in number. Would a good common return system eliminate the 
cross-talk entirely? Or would it still be noticeable? If you 
think a common return would answer our purpose what size 
copper would you advise? Would you connect the three sections 
together at the terminal pole? What resistance ringers and drops 
would you.use? Our ringers now are mostly 250 ohms, and our 
drops 100 ohms. We would make each line full metallic through 
the cable. 


The plan which you propose looks very good when the size 
of the exchange is taken into account, especially since you pro- 
pose to make your system full metallic in the switchboard and 
to the end of the cable. This will give you the opportunity 
of converting any of your subscribers’ lines to full metallic 
if the necessity arises, and will also assist in reducing cross- 
talk. A good common return system will never eliminate cross 
talk entirely, and it will still be noticeable and under certain 
conditions objectionably loud, yet under the conditions you 
will get as good service as hundreds of other small exchanges 
are getting, and very likely the low monthly rental is more 
agreeable to the subscribers than a higher rental with full 
metallic lines. It is found that the smaller the exchange which 
is run on a common return system the larger must be the 
common return wire, that is, the lower resistance it must have. 
This is because in a large exchange there are so many return 
paths for the current that the amount through each telephone 
is very slight and does not produce appreciable interference. 
But in a small system the return paths are so few that if the 
common return has a fairly good resistance, loud cross-talk will 
result. Exchanges of 10 or 12 lines on ground return have 
been known to have such bad cross-talk that it had to be cured 
by separate ground wires. However, in your case No. 10 cop- 
per wire will be ample and the three sections can be made by 
connection at the terminal pole. Your bells and drops are all 
right as they are. 


Electric Light Induction. 


Under our telephone system there has been recently put up a 
village lighting system. The wires are run in many cases directly 
under ours and in a very few cases on the same poles. 

Many of our lines receive a very heavy induction, so much that 
it is almost impossible to give any service over them at night. 
Is there any way to stop this? I understand that dealing with 
inductive currents from single phase railways some telephone 
companies have put reactance coils in their lines, including a 
current equal and opposite to that already there. Is this so? If 
so, how are they designed and made, or where can they be upr- 
chased? Is there any other effective means that you know of? 

We also have a long party line with bridging instruments. This 
line is much overloaded and more wish to go on the branch. 
Could the branch be separated from the rest of the line and 
run by phantom to central? If so, what would be the connections 
and how many coils would be needed? Could you ring and talk 
and connect it to other lines the same as if line wires were up? 


In reply to your kind letter asking for more information, 
I would say that our lighting system is a 2,300 volt, 133 cycle 
alternating current system. Also there is a constant current ser- 
ies alternating are line in connection with it of the same cycles. 

This system is run on some streets on the opposite side of 
the road from our telephone pole lines, but on others it is directly 
under our lines for a considerable distance, in some cases for half 
a mile or more. The insulation on this line is good, although it 
has a few very slight leaks to the ground through limbs of 
trees, etc. 

This does not show a perceptible reading in an ammeter at 
the power house although a voltmeter connected to the ground 
and one line gives a reading of about 40 volts. The voltmeter 
transformer has a ratio of 20 to 1. The amperage, however, is 
very slight, it will barely make a 4 c. p. lamp a dull red. The 
other line to the ground gives about the same: reading. These 
vary a good deal according to weather conditions, seldom if 
ever getting 40 or 45. 

As to our telephone exchange, we operate a magneto exchange 
with a large number of four-party selective lines with pulsating 
ringing current, using the ground for one side of our bells; a 
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few private lines, and several party lines with 1,000 ohm ringers 
having not more than 6 or 8 to the line; also some 2,500 ohm 
ringer party lines for country service, heavily loaded. The ring- 
ars on our four-party selective system are of 2,500 ohms, In 
some cases we have more than four parties on a line, having 
two bells ringing on the same number. This is being done away 
with however, aS much as possible, it being our intention to con- 
fine ourselves as nearly as practicable to four parties or less on 
a selective line. Our wire is practically all bare. We have prac- 
tically no cable work, the only cable being a short one from the 
distribution pole to the office. 

I notice no great difference between the induction on our four- 
party lines and our party lines or private line. That is, with 
similar conditions. All lines have a slight induction, and in 
those ‘streets where the telephone and light wires are one under 
the other it is very heavy; a great deal worse when the arc 
lamps are on. 


It is not possible to give you any definite or detailed di- 
rections as to how to remove or prevent the induction on 
your lines without having a full and accurate description 
of your system and also of the electric lighting system. 
The information needed is considerable, and while you 
can not perhaps furnish it without considerable trouble, 
there is no other way to clear up the matter properly. 
We should have the following «data: 


1. Pole diagrams showing the spacing (in feet and 
inches) of your wires and circuits throughout the sections 
which are exposed to the electric light wires. 

2. Pole diagrams showing the spacing of the electric 
light wires in the same sections. 

3. The pole diagrams should show the distance between 
your wires and the electric light wires. 

4. The circuits on the pole diagrams should be num- 
bered for reference, and a statement should be submitted 
showing the character of each telephone and electric light 
circuit, kind and size of wire, insulation, voltage of circuit, 
whether direct or alternating current, frequency of alter- 
nating current in cycles per second, and the maximum 
load current in the electric light wires. 

5. A map showing the length of each exposed section, giv- 
ing the location of all branch circuits in each system, the loca- 
tion of transformers, are lamps, telephone drops and electric 
light drops or service connections. 

6. The location of all transpositions now in the circuits. 

7. A statement of the hours of operation of the electric 
light service, and the amount of induction, relatively, now 
observed on your lines at various times of day and night. 

8. A statement of the insulation of both systems. Insula- 
tion tests should be made with voltmeter and battery; results 
should be stated as follows,—battery voltage, voltmeter re- 
sistance and voltage reading on line in each case, care being 
taken to remove normal grounds from the lines. State whether 
lines are anywhere in foilage of trees. 

9. State whether transformer secondaries are grounded 
and if so, where and how. : 

10. Give circuit diagram showing apparatus and wiring of 
a typical telephone of each kind; and also a diagram of the 
central office wiring,—line and cord circuits. 


You are correct in regard to the use of compensating trans- 
formers to neutralize the induction from single phase rail- 
way circuits, but they have been successful only on cable 
circuits. On open-wire lines they do not meet all the vary- 
ing conditions of line insulation which accompanying changes 
in weather. Some of these devices are covered by patents. 
They have not been used to our knowledge on anything but 
toll circuits in cable, and- they cannot be recommended at 
present for open-wire subscribers’ lines. 

We can hardly over-emphasize the necessity of maintaining 
your system in the best physical condition, because high in- 
sulation is of basic importance in reducing or preventing 
inductive troubles. The broken line-insulators, if any, should 
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all ‘be replaced; the lines should be tied securely» and closely 
in the grooves of the insulators in every case; the lines should 
be trimmed out wherever they now touch trees ‘or foliage, in 
every instance, or relocated to avoid such contact. After a 
plant has been put in such physical condition, it should be 
inspected periodically and frequently to keep it there. 

The next point which we would emphasize is the importance 
of having all circuits balanced electrically,—instruments, ap- 
paratus, cord circuits and lines. The two sides of each metal- 
lic circuit should be electrically identical, of the same line 
resistance, inductance, electrostatic capacity and leakage re- 
sistance. This can be secured by the use of proper apparatus 
and proper wiring. In the case of iron lines, the joints should 
be looked to carefully. 

It sometimes happens, in the case of such difficulties as 
yours, that an overhauling of the system to place it in per- 
fect physical condition and an overhauling of the circuits to 
secure perfect electrical balance, removes the induction in a 
great degree, or sufficiently to make the service quite com- 
mercial. 

When such is not the case, it becomes necessary to study 
the exposures for the purpose of introducing transpositions. 
Not infrequently such a study reveals some possible rearrange- 
ment of the electric light circuits, which will greatly help 
matters. Many of the early practices of electric light com- 
panies are now known, in the light of recent experiment and 
study, to be bad from the standpoint of inductive interfer- 
ences. Particularly this applies to the spacing of circuits, 
and the manner of laying out are lighting circuits. What the 
circumstances are in .your case we do not know beyond the 
indication, from your statement, that the arc circuits cause a 
good deal of the interference when at its worst. 

We cannot recommend that you attempt the use of phan- 
toms on your subscribers’ lines under present conditions. The 
greater average separation between the two sides of a phan- 
tom circuit than between the two sides of metallic physical 
causes the phantom to be more greatly disturbed by induction. 
Until it appears just what are the causes of your present 
trouble, it would be better not to take up the question at all. 

If it appears to you too difficult or troublesome to send us 
the data required, we would say that you can perhaps save 
time and some effort on your part by engaging an engineer- 
ing expert to inspect your plant and give you advice on the 
matter from a first-hand knowledge of the conditions. This 
will be the quickest way of getting at the causes of your 
difficulties and ascertaining the proper measures for relief. 
If you do this, however, be sure you get the right kind of 
an expert. Look up his record. 


Flash Light System Installed by Fargo Police Department. 
After several recent occurrences had demonstrated the need 
for such a system, the police department of Fargo,.N. D., 
signed a contract for a flash light police telephone and signal 
system. With this equipment, built by the Dean Electric Com- 
pany, an officer can be quickly called to the telephone while 
on his beat. Telephone companies which have secured con- 
tracts for maintaining such a system in connection with their 
regular service report that it is a profitable by-product. 


4 ———————————————— 
Classified List Started in the Copenhagen Directory in 1892. 


Apparently pioneer honors in the listing of business firms 
separately, for the convenience of patrons, are due the Copen- 
hagen Telephone System. A copy of a portion Of one of the 
directory pages, showing the method of listing, which also pro- 
vides for single-column advertising inserts, is reproduced here- 
with. The following letter on this subject has been received by 
TELEPHONY from Fr. Johannson, managing director of the 
system: 


“In a recent TELEPHONY we have read an article: “The Tele- 
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phone Book of Tomorrow,’ in which the author proposes to 


arrange a part of the ‘Telephone Book’ in such a way that 


subscribers of the same profession, as bakers, butchers, steam- 
boat companies, physicians, etc., should be registered together. 
We take the liberty of forwarding to you a copy of our tele- 
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phone directory for the present year, in which you will find 
such a Professional Register. : 

“Since 1892 we have used a register of that kind and we dare 
assert that the said register has proved a quite indispensable 
part of the book.” 


Agitation Against Merger in Wichita, Kansas. 


Smooth publicity work by Bell people at Wichita, Kan., 


“made it seem likely at first that the public would be pacified 


and allow the merger of competing exchanges to pass un- 
challenged. The telephone company would then be free at 
a later date to raise rates, as it has just been called to account 
for attempting at Dubuque and other places in Iowa where 
it bought out a competitor about a year ago. 

The well laid plans have received a decided setback since 
the appearance in the Wichita Beacon of an emphatic de- 
nunciation of the merger. This calls attention to the early 
telephone history in Wichita when rates were high, develop- 
ment was poor, and courtesy was almost a thing unknown. 
The defiance of the city’s attempt to regulate Bell rates is 
recounted, and the reason why the Independent company was 
organized is set forth. Homer Caldwell, president of the 
United Electric Co., is the author. ° 

Figures are presented to show that the increase in rates to 
be put into effect immediately by the Bell company will mean 
that the city will pay several thousand dollars more for 
telephone service than the present total charges for both 
companies. It is also shown that the Bell rates will be 331-3 
per cent higher than are obtained by the financially successful 
Independent telephone company at Topeka, which has as many 
subscribers as the combined plants in Wichita will have. 

The significance of the Bell attempt to use the purchase 
of the Wichita exchange to whip into line Independent com- 
panies which would connect with it is pointed out, viz., that 
it would put the people of the Southwest at the absolute 
mercy of the Bell telephone monopoly. 


The governor is urged to act under the anti-trust laws. 
ee ee ee 


Telephone Company to Be Prosecuted for Paneer Ge Wires 
Over Railroad. 


The Graveland Mutual Telephone Company, of Graveland, 
Iowa, it is alleged, has been maintaining wires in a danger- 
ous condition over railroad tracks. The Burlington road has 
asked the State Railway Commission to have the county at- 
torney prosecute the company, alleging that the wires are not 
erected in conformity to the State law and may cause injury 
to trainmen. 


New Construction Record to be Made at 
South Omaha 


Starting this week a new Independent central office build- 
ing at South Omaha, Neb., is to be built within the period 
ending May 10. By May 20 this will have equipment for 
1,000 lines installed and working. These are the remarkable 
terms in the contracts which have just been signed by the 
Omaha Independent Telephone Company, and mark the suc- 
cess of organization plans reported in last week’s TELEPHONY. 

The South Omaha exchange will be a two-story, fireproof 
building 40 by 85 feet. Ten days after the date set for its 
completion in its contract, the Automatic Electric Company, 
of Chicago, has agreed to have installed and connected for 
operation 1,000 switches. Additional equipment is to be then 
installed to reach an immediate total of 5,000 switches, the 
building being designed to accommodate an ultimate equip- 
ment of 10,000. : 

Solicitors are being put to work to secure the subscribers 
in South Omaha, who have long been waiting for the Inde- 
pendent service and are expected to come forward rapidly. 

. ‘Reorganization is now fully assured through friendly 
receivership proceedings in which all interested parties have 
joined and are now fully co-operating. Lysle I. Abbott, of 
Omaha, a prominent attorney, is receiver, and is enthusiastic 
about the prospects of the plant. $100,000 is to be expended 
at once to construct the South Omaha system. Contracts for 
conduit, cable and overhead line material necessary for com- 
pleting the plant, a considerable portion of which is already 
in place, were let this week, and everyone is looking forward 


to the completion of this remarkable rush job in record 
time. 
Fifteen thousand dollars has been appropriated to com- 


plete an exchange at Florence. The money for the work 
now under contract is derived from the saie of receivers’ 
certificates, the issuance of $400,000 of which was authorized, 
by Judge W. H. Munger in the United States Circuit Court 
on Monday of this week. 

The reorganization of the company 
mittee of which Frank H. Woods, 
chairman, and the company is to be put on a solid financial 
basis. After the reorganization is complete there will prob- 
ably be a new bond issue of $1,000,000, to fully develop the 
system. 


was effected by a com- 
of Lincoln, Neb., was 


After the South Omaha and Florence exchanges are com- 
pleted the balance of the sum derived from the sale of the 
$400,000 receiver’s certificates will be promptly applied to 
the extension and completion of a well proportioned plant 
in Omaha. This is expected to put the company, within a 
very short time, on a good earning basis and to supply a 
well developed terminal for the Independent toll lines which 
already form a close network connecting with hundreds of 
well developed Independent exchanges in Nebraska and neigh- 
boring States. This week there were cut into Omaha four 
new long distance circuits, two extending to South Omaha, 
and two going farther south, as far as Kansas City. These 
will be capable of furnishing the Omaha outlet desired by a 
large number of important cities, drawing on Kansas City, 
Topeka, Leavenworth, Atchison, St. Joseph, Falls City, Au- 
burn, Nebraska City, and Plattsmouth. 


An Idea for Operating Companies. 

A great many telephone companies and manufacturers sub- 
scribe for but one or two copies of TELEPHONY, and in order 
that all employes may see each issue, various schemes of dis- 
tribution have been adopted. The illustration shows the plan 
carried out in the sales office of one of the manufacturing com- 
panies, and it could be employed to advantage by many oper- 


ating companies. A slip bearing the names of all persons who 
are to see the journal is pasted on each issue as received. 
Space is left for remarks, etc., calling attention to special items 
of interest. The copy is passed from one man to another, and 
as each one finishes with it, he crosses his name off the list and 
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hands the paper to the next person named. The last one to re- 
ceive the paper is to return it to the files, when he is through 
with it. 


Telephone Service and Municipal Administration. 


Rochester, N. Y., has 34 public and 2 high schools, all con- 
nected with the board of education building through the Inde- 
pendent telephone service of the Rochester Telephone Com- 
pany. A vast amount of school business is daily transacted 
over the wires. Superintendent Carroll frequently has to direct 
work in many schools from his office in the school building in 
the center of the city. 

Another department where the telephone is indispensibie is 
that of public safety, embracing the police, fire and health 
departments, whose head is Charles S. Owen. The depart- 
ment of public works does fully one-half its business by tele- 
phone. Many gangs af street cleaners, sweepers, ash collec- 
tors, snow shovelers, street inspectors, garbage inspectors, the 
ten district foremen, the street flushing force and other attaches 
receive their orders and report back to Commissioner of Public 
Works F. T. Elwood by telephone. 


Houston Plant to Be Built at Once—Will Cost $800,000. 


Contracts for equipment and building the plant of the Hous- 
ton Home. Telephone Co., at Houston, Texas, have been 
awarded, and men are already on the ground to start work. 
The company is now fully financed, and construction will be 
*pushed to a rapid conclusion. 

F. E. Ebersole has been awarded the construction contract. 
In a statement to the public he said: 

“We are pleased to be able to announce to the people of 
Houston that ‘there is to be no further delay in the construc- 
tion of the automatic system in this city. We had a number 
of disappointments in working out our plans but we never 
doubted our ability to overcome the obstacles we found in the 
way. We have worked consistently ever since we first came 
to Houston nearly three years ago and are glad that we have 
finally succeeded in landing the proposition in a manner that 
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absolutely insures success. In a way, it is just as well that 
we were delayed, for the reason that there have been many 
improvements in the system which we will now get the benefit 
of in the construction of the plant. These were unknown two 
years ago and while we have been longer in putting the plant 
in operation, our patrons will derive the benefit of a very much 
better and quicker service in the end as a result.” 

The company is capitalized at $1,000,000, and estimates call 
for an $800,000 plant. About 5,000 contracts for service have 
already been signed. 

Mr. E. E. Daicey will be associated with Mr. Ebersole in 
supervising the construction. 


Boston Subscribers Object to Reduction of Their Trunking 
Privilege. 

Hereafter the Iowa, Nebraska and Kansas companies can- 
not boast a monopoly of free interchange troubles. Some 
Boston suburban telephone subscribers have fallen in line 
and are protesting vigorously against the reduction in flat 
rates, accompanied by what seems to be a slight extension in 
the practice of charging 5 cent tolls, recommended in a re- 
port recently presented to-the Highway Commission. As the 
report has not been made. public in full the discussion is at 
present somewhat confused. 

Some organized opposition to features of the report is ap- 
parently proposed by the Telephone Reform Association which 
has asked that the Commission postpone the final hearing until 
the representative of this Association has had time to study 
the report fully. 

It is apparent, however, that the organized objectors are 
at present voicing a protest before having studied the report 
or having employed experts to analyze it. 


Elson Bill Placed in Regular Senate Order. 

The Ohio Senate turned about face on the Elson bill last 
week when, after the committee on railroads and telegraphs 
reported the measure favorably without amendment, it was 
placed on the calendar in special order. Some time later this 
action was reconsidered, the special order was annulled, and 
the bill marked to take its chances with other measures 
pending on the senate calendar. This action was the result of 
the agitation about the large lobby which was instrumental 
in securing its passage in the house and also of the develop- 
ments of the bribery probe now at work. 


The Power of Good Copy. 

In advertising, everything depends upon the headline. It 
must catch the reader’s attention and hold his interest long 
enough to lead him into the discussion of the subject which 
the advertiser wishes to present. Often telephone advertising 
is based upon the theory that people wish to “follow the 
leader,” hence the printing of a list of new subscribers. The 
accompanying headline makes this kind of advertising more 
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Appropriate Headlines Give this Reference List a Distinct Adver- 
tising Value. 


effective than the usual type perhaps consisting of the com- 
pany’s name, or some other prosy beginning. This will bear 
study. It is a product of the publicity department of the 
Montana Independent Telephone Company of Butte, Mont., 
and bears the impress of Mr. Roy Manker’s vigorous indi- 
viduality. 


Pe konioees EOIN oY. 
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German Loaded Open Wire Lines. 

Results of German practice with the Pupin system of insert- 
ing inductance coils at regular intervals in overhead telephone 
lines were described in a recent lecture before the Berlin Elec- 
trical Society by A. Ebeling. His paper appears in full in the 
Electrotechniche Zeitschrift, and is translated and abstracted 
in the Electrical World as follows: The first question investi- 
gated related to protection against lightning. These experi- 
ments were made on the line from Berlin to Magdeburg, where 
there are many thunder storms. After a short time several 
unprotected coils were destroyed during a heavy thunder storm 
and the necessity of protecting the Pupin coils against such 
accidents became evident. This was done in a very simple way 
by shunting the coils with a lightning arrester and subse- 
quently on Pupin coils were destroyed. On the first lines 
equipped with the Pupin system single inductance coils were 
employed—that is, coils were inserted in one conductor and 
other coils in the return conductor. The line. from Berlin to 
Frankfort was first equipped and inductance coils each of 8.7 
ohms and 0,11 henry were inserted at distances ofe 5 km 
(three miles). The following table gives the theoretical figures 
for the line: 


Effective Self- Mutual 
resistance induction capacity 
in ohms, in henry, per km in Damping 
per km loop, per km loop. microfarads, constant. 
5 mm (200 mils) bronze.. 1.92 0.00186 0.0063 0.00176 
4 mm (160 mils) bronze.. 3.00 0.00194 0.0060 0.00262 
2.6 mm (100 mils) bronze 
without Pupin coils.... 7.70 0.00214 0.0055 0.00591 
2.5 mm (100 mils) bronze 
With, Lupin’ ‘coilsieeese. TAGES 0.04610 0.0055 0.00193 


The product of the damping constant and length of line is 
0.95 for the 5-mm line, 1.52 for the 4-mm line, 3.43 for the 
2.5-mm line without Pupin coils, and 1.12 for the 2.5-mm line 
with Pupin coils. The smaller the value of the product of 
damping constant and length of line, the better is the trans- 
mission of speech. In general, a good transmission of speech 
requires that this product should not be greater than 1.5 and 
transmission of speech is still possible with a product equal to 
2.5. The above figures show that the 4-mm line is about at a 
point where transmission of speech ceases to be good. The 
2,5-mm line, without Pupin coils, must be unsatisfactory. On 
the other hand, the 5-mm line, without Pupin coils, and the 
2.5-mm line, with Pupin coils, should give theoretically very 
good transmission of speech. These theoretical conclusions 
were tested and were in general confirmed. However, when 
ordinary lines of shorter length were connected to the Pupin 
line the efficiency of the Pupin line was decreased, due to 
reflections of electromagnetic waves. In general, experience 
showed that the 2.5-mm line, loaded with Pupin coils, was in 
all cases at least as good as the 4-mm line without coils. The 
author then discusses further telephone lines on which the 
Pupin system was installed and describes the gradual evolution 
of the design of the Pupin coils, the object being to make them 
as strong and non-sensitive toward temperature variation as 
possible. For the sake of simplicity, other lines have been 
equipped more recently with double coils—that is, using the 
same iron core for two windings which are inserted in the two 
conductors. The author finally discusses the economic value 
of the Pupin system and reaches the conclusion that a loaded 
Pupin line costs about one-half as much as the ordinary tele- 
phone line. The following comparative figures are given for 
the lines of 600 km (360 miles) : 


DENIER SU sts) doUplen lite nent mime nenear ie mromen 593.000 
Aetna so, mils GOuUble Mitek g meter sae noes ser cicn ne 75,000 
Spwaabnae Cones iS)) horny akhiver Shoroak soa dse sconneesoume 40,900 
Savinewasscomparedewitite4-5 atntialinestere one celse esse -- 34,500 
Saving pasecompared ew itiim titi ien mn metrnis alas ss & 52,500 


Since the practical construction of the Pupin coils has now 
reached a point where they are so compact and strong that the 
Pupin lines require no more care than ordinary telephone lines, 
most extended use should now be made of this system. 


Ideas of the Workers * 


Clearing Inductive Disturbances from Ringing Current in 
Cable. 

At times it is found necessary to send out current from a 
ringing generator located at the central office through a cable 
used for subscribers or trunk line service. Unless special pre- 
caution is taken the inductive disturbance will interfere with 
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Method of Carrying Generator Current Through Cable Without 
Making Conductors Noisy. 
the telephone service. The accompanying diagram, Fig. A, 
shows a simple method of eliminating this trouble. 
When this device is not sufficient, the arrangement of Fig. B 
will in many cases prove an effective remedy. 


Cost of a High River Crossing. 

The “Tallest Pole in Ohio,’ and the river crossing of which 
it forms a part, were described in TELEPHONY of Oct. 16, 1909. 

This river crossing has a 1,650-ft. span, supported on 
spliced poles, one 118 ft. high, the other 116 ft. Cross-arms 
are ten feet long, of 214x3% in. angle iron. The crossing car- 
ries six No. 12 piano steel wires. ; 

Mr. A. E. Ayres, Gallipolis, Ohio, who built this crossing, 
gives further interesting details as follows: 

“After the poles and arms were erected the roll of steel 
wire was put on an ordinary pay-out reel, and the reel and 
wire placed in a skiff or yawl. The end of the wire was then 
taken up the pole on the side of the river we started from, and 
run through the condulet and carried back to the dead end 
pole. Here it was made fast by using two copper tinned sleeve 
joints, the same size as the wire, giving each sleeve one and 
one-half turns, with one turn of the wire around the mica 
roller. 

“Then we were ready to start across the river. 

“Only three men were in the yawl—a good reel tender and 
two good oarsmen. The course taken in such work must be 
governed by the current in the river. If the current is very 
swift it is well to cross a little above the line of the river 
As the men rowed across the reel tender turned the 
reel slowly with his hands, allowing the wire to reel off into 
the water. When the yawl landed on the other side, the reel 
and wire were taken out and carried back to the dead end 
pole. Here the slack was pulled.up by hand as tight as pos- 
sible, in order to get the measure when it was cut off. The 
end was taken back and through the condulet on the crossing 
pole and from there to the dead end pole. Here the slack was 
pulled up by using two sets of four-inch double sheave blocks, 
pulling with one set until they came together, and then putting 
the others on, repeating this operation until the wires came into 

place, when they were dead-ended the same as at the starting 
point. 

“The amount of sag on such a job must be judged by the 

foreman in charge of the work, allowing about 30 ft. sag for 
“a span of 1,500 ft., and 33 ft. for a span of 1,800 ft. 

“Following is a table of cost figures applying to this job: 
Poles 


crossing, 


No: 210 ySteek wire 2.)..2.5), 10.00 6.40) bate ate ak ae ee 55.00 
Blacksmith? Dil ass aha v's se RO ie Cae eee 50.00 
Guy ‘strand, clamps and anchors... <,.'.c.s.00 sehen 30.00 
Splicing: poles: together |i.) .4 nace. occ rn oc 20.00 
Condulets; or: wire, Aixtures 0 0.) v1. cee eee 27.50 
Petry. charges. iis ssc 6 Wige e! eyelid 2 = oa 10.00 
Oak/ timbers for ysplicing” blocksi..1. sui asi eee 7.00 
Putting; wifes: acrosS. fiver oN. ch caine: cere ase eee 6.50 
Paint ‘and soins ie oles ee se ee 1.50 

Totals itiisid oe oad s Oar Ae Fea at a ae $342.50 


A Dish Pan Cross. 

At one of our toll stations we have an arrangement to con- 
nect two of our toll lines together at night with a baby knife 
switch. The other morning when J took my morning test I 
noticed that those two lines were “crossed” I knew it could 
not be line trouble because the lines do not run together, so I 
called up the operator and asked her if she knew of anything 
wrong. She said everything was the usual way, so I had to 
send “Slim,” our troubleman, out on it. He found the trouble 
to be a dish pan hung on the switch in such a way as to “cross” 
the lines. 

When the operator was asked why she did not tell me about 
the dish pan she replied that she had been using the switch 
for a dish pan hanger for several months, and consequently 
did not think it would make any difference now. 

But here is where the joke comes in on “Slim.” When he 
left the office he noticed a big screw eye hanging on the handle 
of the switch, but as it was there when he came there he did 
not think any more about that than the operator did about the 
dish pan. Anyway, the next morning he got back, and he said 
a few things about the operator that made me think that their 
friendship was broken forever. About noon I got a report 
that one of those same lines was in trouble again. I tested it 
and my test showed the trouble to be in the same town. “Slim” 


“went again, and this time he brought the switch back with him. 


The screw eye he had left hanging on the switchhandle had 
moved in such way as to put a “short” on the line. He now 
refuses to put in any more baby knife switches because “they 
are too apt to get in trouble.’ As for the operator she and 
“Slim” seem to be the best of friends now. 


North Dakota. a eis OY 


Calling Line for Use of Troubleman. 
In response to your invitation to wire chiefs to send in 
methods of work, here is a description of a circuit which 
has helped met and so I “pass it on.” 


BUZZER 


PAIR} 


Special Line Multipled to all Cans Enables Troubleman to Call 


in with Receiver. 


For the reason that a magneto test set is cumbersome to 
carry, even if consisting only of a generator and receiver, it 
is very often, I have found, left behind by the troubleman of 
a magneto exchange on trips where its use would save very 
much time. 

The ease with which the exchange is signaled in a common 
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battery system gave me an idea of equipment which has proved 
very handy, and we are finding new uses for it every day. 

It is simply to have a jack at the switchboard, and in place 
of the usual drop have a buzzer and two batteries across the 
line, when a plug is not inserted, and to have this line branched 
out so as to have a multiple of it at every terminal can, as 
shown in the diagram. 

The troubleman need only carry a good head receiver. He 


ates 2 Oe Ny 
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may go to the terminal can, “short” the pair for a second, and 
put his receiver in clips provided and communicate with the 
exchange for any test he wishes. In our exchange we use 
pair..No. 1 in every terminal. 
A drop would probably work as well, but we thought a buzzer 
would work with less batteries. 
Russell, Kansas. W. T. FRier, 


Manager Russell Telephone Exchange. 


News of the Week 


Conventions, Kansas, Topeka, April 26, 27, 28; Missouri, St. Joseph, May 3, 4 and 5; Indiana and 
Michigan, South Bend, Ind., May 11, 12 


Iowa Company Restrained from Severing Connection in 
Public Interest. 

Judge W. G. Clements, in the district court at Keokuk, lowa, 
has granted a temporary writ of injunction commanding the 
Mississippi Valley Independent Telephone Company to restore 
wire connection with the Western Illinois Telephone Com- 
pany, which had heretofore existed, and was severed by the 
defendant company some time ago. The temporary injunc- 
tion is granted on the ground that the summary cutting off 
of connection without notice is an invasion of the right which 
the plaintiff had, and of the contract even though that in- 
~ strument did not specify a length of time during which the 
connection should be maintained. The opinion is advanced 
that, the public being interested in the maintenance of the 
connection, the defendant could not terminate the connection at 
its will and to the damage of the plaintiff. 

Complete copies of the papers are not at hand at present 
for a satisfactory review of the finding, and it is doubtful 
if the decision of the district court in the matter of a tem- 
porary injunction is of sufficient importance to warrant such 
a review. The case will come up for a hearing with respect 
to a permanent injunction at a later date. 


A Good Program for the Indiana-Michigan Meeting. 


The outline of a strong program has already been prepared 
for the joint meeting of the Michigan and Indiana Independent 
Telephone Associations to be held in South Bend, Ind., May 
11 and 12. F. H. Woods, of Lincoln, Neb., president of the 
National Independent Telephone Association, will be the guest 
of the Associations, and is expected to make a rousing ad- 
dress and probably describe the progress of the National asso- 
ciation in putting into effect its new form of organization. 

The first day, after registration at the joint headquarters, 
Oliver Hotel Annex, a joint meeting of the two associations 
will be held in the Elks Hall at 10 o’clock. In the afternoon 
the Michigan association will meet at 2 o’clock in the Hall, 
and the Indiana association in the Athletic Club. The Thurs- 
day morning session, in Elks Hall, will be open to the pub- 
lic. Mayor Goetz will give an address of welcome, to which 
response will be made by Hon. E. B. Fisher, secretary of the 
Citizens Telephone Company, of Grand- Rapids. Mr. Frank 
H. Woods will be the first speaker to make a formal ad- 
dress. Following him J. W. Coffey, the popular manager 
of the Indiana Clearing House, will speak on “Accounting.” 
The address by W. S. Vivian on “Long Distance Operating 
and- Advertising” will in itself be sufficient to draw a good 
attendance, as the results Mr. Vivian has secured by his at- 
tention to this branch of the work are becoming widely 
known, and he will discuss matters from a thoroughly prac- 
tical standpoint and will probably handle the topic, as the 
saying goes, “without gloves.” “The Development of the 
Telephone Business” will be discussed by Hart F. Farwell, 
of Terre Haute. Mr. John H. L. Russell, Detroit, will give 
an informal talk. “The Success of the Toll Clearing House” 


is the topic assigned to Mr. N. G. Hunter, of Wabash, who 
will interest the convention whether he speaks on this or 
any other topic. : 

The banquet will be held Thursday evening at the Oliver 
Hotel. 

Theodore Thorward is toast master, and the addresses and 
speakers are: “Telephone Securities,’ Hon. R. C. Stephenson, 
South Bend; “Publicity,” William Fortune, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
“A Pioneer Man,’ W. A. Jackson, Detroit, Mich.; “Serving 
the Public,’ Hon. J. B. Stoll, South Bend; Col. J. D. Powers, 
Louisville, Ky.; Hon. M. B. Lairy, Logansport, Ind. 


The members of committees are as follows: Reception 
committee—Theodore Thorward, chairman; F. M. Howard, 
Bir Oak Nich) Gn bricas. Mowaciac. © Mich 


Thos. Bromley, Ludington, Mich.; R. C. Smith, Homer, Mich. ; 
Thos. O’Rourk, Muncie, Ind.; Martin Umbach, Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; J. W. Scott, Warsaw, Ind.; F. R. Strickler, Franklin, 
Ind. 

Registration Committee—Michigan: L.L. Conn, Alma, Mich. : 
F. V. Newman, Grand Rapids, Mich. Indiana; F. O. Cuppy, 
Lafayette Ind.; John L. Hosea, Columbus, Ind. 


Florida Telephone Convention. 

The convention of the Florida Telephone Association was 
held at Jacksonville, April 7 and 8. For the first time the 
western portion of Florida was represented in convention, 
Dr. W. M. Moore of Tallahassee being the western delegate. 

The western section of Florida has hitherto taken no promi- 
nent interest in the doings of the association, consequently the 
association’s operations were principally confined to the Penin- 
sula—all that section of Florida south of Jacksonville. The 
exchange of ideas as to how to carry on business profitably 
and with harmony between telephone company and public were 
the ruling themes of discussion. 

Strictly speaking the Florida Telephone Association is not 
Independent, as several officials of the Southern Bell company 
took part in the proceedings. 

The association was called to order by President W. G. 
Brorein, and a cordial welcome was tendered by Mayor Jordan. 
This was followed by a response from President Brorein. 

The roll call showed 34 exchanges, represented by 19 mem- 
bers as follows: 

Arcadia, Bowling Green, Wauchula, by Mr. Ed Scott. 
Braidentown, Palmetto and Sarasota. by W. U. Lathrop. 

Brooksville, by E. E. Voyle. 

Clearwater, by J. F. Vaughan. 

Dunnellon, by C. C. Voyle. 

Eustis, by Dr. W. B. Merck. 

Fernandina, Jacksonville, St. Augustine and Lake City, by 
Cc. S. Kenyon. 

Fort Meade, by L. C. Bowers. 

Lakeland, Plant City, Tampa and Bartow, by W. G. Brorien. 

Mayo, by O. B. Dees. 

Miami, by G. C. Frissell. 
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East Florida Long Distance System, Gainesville, by E. E. 
and C. C. Voyle. 

Micanopy, by Dr. J. D. Watkins. 

Ocala, by J. P. Phillips. 

Palatka, by Geo. E. Gay. 

St. Petersburg and West Coast Telephone Company, by 
H. Re Erazee: 

Sanford, by G. H. Fernald. 

Tallahassee, by Dr. W. L. Moore. 

Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company, by W. H. 
Adkins and D. Laird. 


F. C. Toepleman, manager of a Bell sublicensee system, of 
Henderson, N. C., and E. H. Bussy and F. B. Vary, of Atlanta, 
were present as visiting members. 

“The Experience of a Telephone With a Legislature,’ was 
told by Ed Scott, of Arcadia. 


Mr. Scott said that the chief trouble with the legislators 
was that although they wanted to do right they were mis- 
informed, and lacked accurate information regarding telephone 
matters. These conditions caused a great deal of legislation 
that was detrimental to the business. It shouid be the object 
of the association and of its members individually to try to 
prevent adverse legislation by seeing that all representatives 
had the right kind of information and statistics. No telephone 
company was deliberately looking for trouble, and when such 
did arise, it was usually because of some misunderstanding, 


“The Telephone and the Business Man” was presented by 
G. H. Fernald, of Sanford. Mr. Fernald showed the benefits 
the telephone brought to the growers of early vegetables in 
the famous Celery Delta, in the way of transmitting weather 
reports, market reports and so forth, and the benefits in gen- 
eral the telephone offered to the business man. To have no 
telephone in these days, he said, was like being shut off from 
the world, and no man who had once appreciated telephone 
service would, ordinarily, sever connections. 


Mr. F. C. Toepleman, of Henderson, N. C., representing 
twenty-six sublicensee exchanges, spoke on the subject of 
“The Conversion of Small Magneto to Central Energy Ex- 
changes.” He dwelt on the time to change, how to change, 
showing the benefits of such change and presented some facts 
and figures on the 26 exchanges under his charge in North 
Carolina. Some discussion followed Mr. Toepleman’s paper 
concerning the benefits received by treating telephone poles 
by varying creosoting processes and the experience those pres- 
ent had had with these methods. 

The subject of legislation again came up in Dr. Moore’s 
paper, “Telephone Legislation.” Dr. Moore being a resident 
of the capital city of the State spoke fully upon the matter of 
legislation as seen by him at such times as the legislature was 
in session. He promised to do his part by acting as the associa- 
tion’s watch dog, as it were, when there was any likelihoow 
of telephone matters coming up for laws and regulations. 


Mr. H. R. Frazee, St. Petersburg, Fla., spoke about the 
difficulties of handling an increase of from ten to fifteen thou- 
sand tourists for a period of four months during the winter, 
and of the rates that should be charged for such service. 
People returned north and did not need their telephanes for 
more than this limited period. During the summer months 
his company’s business dropped to normal. 


“The Telephone as a Factor in the Development of Florida 
Farming” was humorously handled by Mr. W. U. Lathrop of 
Braidentown, who said that there were no more farmers in 
Manatee county in the real sense of the word. People in his 
section of the country were manufacturers, who kept house 
in town and had men on their land who manufactured the 
tomatoes, celery, etc. All the “farmer?” did was to “farm” 
by telephone. In his section he averaged one telephone to 
every six inhabitants. He thought this a larger average than 


in any other other part of rural Florida. He also dwelt upon 
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the benefits of the telephone to the growers in warning them 
of adverse weather. 

Mr. C. S. Kenyon took up the subject of “The Telephone 
Situation in Florida.” He stated that the enormous growth 
of Jacksonville and of the state in general had taxed the 
facilities of the Southern Bell company to keep pace with it. 
During the past year there had been an increase of 1,100 tele- 
phones in this city of Jacksonville alone, and this year he 
anticipated that the increase would number 1,200 new tele- 
phones. 

The banquet at the Duval hotel passed off very pleasantly, 
Thursday evening. 

The closing session came to a close on the morning of the 
8th with the appointment of officers for the ensuing year, ds 
follows: W. G. Brorein, president, Tampa; Dr. W. L. Moore, 
vice-president; E. E. Voyle, secretary and treasurer, Gaines- 
ville. 

Before adjourning Tallahassee was selected as the meeting 
place for the 1911 convention. 


Bell Company Charged with Offering Money Bribes foi 
Elson Bill Votes. 


A sensation was sprung before the investigating committee 
of the Ohio house of representatives on the passage of the 
Elson bill by that branch of the legislature, when Representa- 
tive Howard V. Pears, of Lima, said that Simon Cronin, of 
Akron, an employe of the Bell company in the house had 
offered him $100 to vote for the bill. Mr. Pears is the owner 
of the Lima Business College and is interested in real estate 
in that city. His reputation among the people of that city 
has always been of the best and the accusation carries con- 
siderable weight. 

But the statement was not made freely. It was aiter an 
adjournment of the committee until the afternoon of Thurs- 
day, April 7, that Mr. Pears made the statement. Before 
making the statement he desired to make a few remarks in 
which he said that his testtmony he believed would not be of 
sufficient weight to convict Cronin and he wanted that view 
of the matter taken by the committee. 

Cronin is an employe of the Bell company stationed in the 
house to look after the A. T. & T. long-distance business. He 
flatly denies the charge and desires to be called to testify 
before the committee. 

Representative Wood testified that Representative Moritz of 
Cleveland told him that someone had offered him $50 to vote 
against the reconsideration of the hill, and that representative 
Geleerd of Toledo said that he had been approached’ in a way 
he thought maligned his honor. 

Another development of the hearing was the impeachment 
of Asa W. Elson, author of the bill. Mr. Elson testified at 
the session of the committee that he had no assistance in 
drafting the bill. He said there had been no suggestion to 
him that he draft the bill from outside sources. Representa- 
tive Smith of Marion county said that Elson had told him that 
he was assisted in drawing up the bill by Cyrus Huling, a 
Columbus attorney. : 

In a previous session the startling accusation was made by 
a member that Lewis G. Bernard, the Democratic leader of 
Hamilton county, had offered anything that he wanted to vote 
for the bill. This statement was made by Judge Walker, floor 
leader of the house and a strong opponent of the Elson bill. 
He said that before the day the bill was passed by the house 
Bernard had told him that he would be glad to render all 
assistance in securing the nomination for secretary of state 
on the Democratic ticket at the coming state convention. He 
said that on the day the vote was taken he was called to the 
smoking room for three fake long-distance messages and there 
met Bernard and John Murphy, also of Cincinnati, both of 
whom are connected with the Cincinnati and Suburban tele- 
phone company. He said Bernard did not refer to the matter 
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of the secretary of state but Bernard said his friends were 
interested in the bill and that if he would withdraw his oppo- 
sition he could have anything he wanted. He said that on 
the second time he was called out he refused to talk and re- 
turned to his seat in the house. He said that he believed the 
bill would have been defeated but for the lobby. 

Judge Winter also told of being called to the Virginia hotel 
and there meeting two attorneys, one named Dunbar of Cin- 
cinnati and the other Reynolds of New York, and he dined 
with them. They asked Harvey Garber, Democratic National 
committeeman to join them. Garber he said was present only 
ten minutes and the bill was not discussed. 

C. O. Lyons, a newspaper man testified that Winter had 
told him that Garber had asked him to vote for the bill. Fur- 
ther connection of John Murphy of Cincinnati with the, bill 
was shown by Representative Degenhart of Cincinnati who 
testified that it was Murphy who called him out of the house 
on the last day that a reconsideration was possible and de- 
tained him until after the house had adjourned. 

Representative Tedrick of Carroll county said that Cronin 
had asked him to vote for the bill. , 

At a later session of the committee a number of prominent 
politicians and business men were brought into the limelight. 
The testimony showed how thoroughly the Bell interests sent 
men out through the state to stir local Independent telephone 
stockholders and officials to urge their representatives in the 
legislature to vote for the bill. Members testified that they 
altogether disregarded letters and telegrams because they be- 
lieved them to be inspired by the Bell interests. One of the 
members told of receiving a letter from a friend, who after 
wards said it was dictated and mailed by a Bell official. Even 
religion was appealed to. One of the members testified that 
two Catholic priests had been “stuck” by certain Independent 
telephone stock and that they desired the passage of the bill 
that they might sell out. 

Representative Beaschler of Noble county testified that about 
30 minutes before the vote he was called by W. H. Phipps, 
secretary of the Republican State committee, who asked him 
to vote for the measure. Others testified along the same line. 

A systematic investigation is being made by the committee 
which is summoning every member of the house of repre- 
sentatives to the stand and asking them “Do you know of any 
improper influence being used on vourself or any member of 
the house, by any member or any other person to vote for the 
Elson bill? If they do not that ends the examination and if 
they do then the committee goes into details. 

Attorney J. J. Sullivan of Cleveland was employed to con- 
duct the investigation. 


Wisconsin Farmers’ Telephone Lines Exempt from State 
License Fee. 

In answer to State Treasurer Dahl regarding various 
questions relating to the license fee imposed upon tele- 
phone companies by Chapter 488, laws of 1909, as amended 
by Chapter 535, laws of 1909, Attorney General Gilbert of 
Wisconsin has filed an opinion holding that farmers’ tele- 
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phone lines are exempt from a state license fee. The opin- 
ion designates the various kinds of telephone companies, 
and states that the class known as farmer lines, which do 
not hold themselves out to the public to do a general busi- 
ness or transmit messages for hire, and do not do so, are 
not held as public utilities which are required to pay a 
license fee. 

The opinion also sets forth the manner in which the re- 
port of the telephone companies should be made to the state 
treasurer. This annual statement should show the gross 
receipts from the toll line service and from the service of 
the exchange property of the company of the town, city or 
village in which each exchange is located, with the true 
amount of the gross receipts of each such exchange, and 
upon these annual gross receipts the state requires an an- 
nual license fee to be paid of certain per cents varying ac- 
cording to the amount received in excess of $100,000. 


London Banks Do Not All Use Telephones. 


It. may read to American readers rather curiously, says a 
London subscriber of TELEPHONY, that London banks are not 
on the telephone, and the only way you can telephone to the 
bank manager is to send him a telegram and ask him to come 
out and call you up from a public pay station. One would 
have thought that banks would by this time have perceived 
the necessity for proper telephonic conveniences between 
themselves and their customers. The notorious “D. S. Win- 
dell frauds” of last year were rendered possible owing to the 
lack of communication by telephone between the various 
London branches of the bank that was plundered. We, of 
course, all know that there may be certain disadvantages for 
a bank to be on the telephone, but the fact that some of the 
leading banking institutions are connected by telephone seems 
to show that the balance of banks are in its favor. 


Minnesota Mine Installs Telephones Connected with Tele- 
phone System. 

The Hobart Mine at Gilbert, Minn., has recently installed a 
telephone system connected with the local exchange of the 
Mesaba Telephone Company. This system is understood to 
have been installed as a result of the activities of Supt. F. E. 
Lister, of the telephone company. A comment in the local 
paper expresses approval of the installation as a source of 
economy to the mine company, and a humanitarian advance 
which should be appreciated by the employes. 


East Tennessee Company Ordered to Reduce Rates or Get 
Out. 

The Stanford, Ky., city council on April 11 gave the East 
Tennessee Telephone Company (Bell) thirty days in which to 
made a reduction in rates under penalty of being ordered to 
take its exchange and poles and get out of town. 

The rates for new subscribers now are $2.75 for business 
house and $1.65 for residences. The old subscribers have a rate 
of $2 and $1 and the council demanded of the company that it 
make the latter figure the flat rate to all. 


considerable likelihood that the bill will pass. 


with regard to this infamous sancfion of mergers. 


DANGER THAT ELSON BILL WILL PASS. 


A late report from Columbus, Ohio, states that what was considered.to be in the nature of a test vote, which took 
place on the question of postponing the consideration of the Elson Bill, passed with such a narrow margin that there is 
Although it is said in some quarters that Governor Harmon wil! veto the 
bill if it passes the Senate, the determined effort to push it through the Senate merits consideration now. 

Now is the time for all interested in Independent telephone companies, and their future, if a merger of long distance 
lines takes place after the bill is passed, to lose no time in exerting all legitimate influences to prevent the bill's passage. 

The bill comes up for consideration Tuesday, and on this day the senators should fully understand where every Inde- 
pendent telephone officer, stockholder, and every telephone subscriber interested in the maintenance of competition, stands 
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New England Company Attempts to Jolly Vermont Public 
Service Commission. 

Apparently the New England Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany does not take regulation in Vermont very seriously. Re- 
cently it was before the Public Service Commission on a charge 
of high rates and poor service in Rutland. At this hearing it 
was demonstrated that the local manager of the New England 
company had very little knowledge of the business in which he 
was engaged, and that to obtain any facts it was necessary for 
the Commission to hear the testimony of the company’s leading 
officials from headquarters in Boston. Now these officials have 
asked that the case be postponed for at least_six months as, 
it is stated, the company had all the trouble in Boston that it 
could attend to at the present time. State’s Attorney Jones, 
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of Rutland, objected to waiting for six months for a Bos- 
ton management to find out what is the matter in Rutland, 


Bribery Penalties Made Severe Since Elson Bill Scandal. 
At least one public benefit which the Bell telephone inter- 
ests are likely to have to their credit in Ohio is the strength- 
ening of the bribery law. Following the disclosures by the 
house of representatives investigating committee, the house 
judiciary committee reported to the calendar last week the 
bill of Senator Tod increasing the penalties for bribery or 
attempted bribery of lawmakers. Under the Tod bill the 
alternative of fine or imprisonment is done away with and the 
person convicted of bribery must be sent to the penitentiary 
from one to 20 years. The bill will likely pass the house. 


Recent Telephone Patents 


Conducted by 


TELEPHONE REPEATER. 

P. Stragiotti, Hurley, Wis., pat. 954,402, April 5, 1910, assigned 
one-fourth to G. Thomas, one-fourth to J. Vercellini and 
one-fourth to F. Marta, Hurley, Wis. 

A telephone repeater is disclosed in this patent. It consists 
of a micro-receiver M connected to the line L actuating a 
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diaphragm which governs the current through the agency of 
a transmitter, through two transformers ZT and T’. The 
primaries of these transformers receive their current from the 
battery B through the impedance coil J. The impedance coil 
tends to maintain the total current in the two primaries con- 
stant. The secondary windings are cumulative and actuate the 
receiver r. This arrangement is applied to a repeater for oper- 
ating in two directions, in which case, the current from the 
first repeater, as M°, divides through the impedance coil E’ 
and flows through two transformers K’ K*. In this way the 
potential at Y’ and Z’ is the same and the second transmitter 
arrangement M does not produce a singing sound in trans- 
ferring the energy. A supplementary line L’ is built up so it 
is the same as the line L’ to avoid unbalancing. 


RECEIVER DIAPHRAGM. 
J. Noble, St. Louis, Mo., pat. 953,970, April 5, 1910, assigned 
one-half to C. W. Chamberlain, St. Louis, Mo. 

This diaphragm is of the ordinary size, but has built up 
from its periphery towards the center, a plurality of increas- 
ingly smaller diaphragms so as to form a sort of pyramidal 
structure with the peak away from the pole pieces. It is 
claimed that this construction increases the efficiency of the 
receiver on account of the increased amount of iron present. 


CALL REGISTER. 
J. Merckens and A. J. Herrick, Chicago, pat. 953,344, Mar. 29, 
1910, assigned to J. E. Plew, Chicago. 

A telephone tally register¢is disclosed in this patent and is 
designed to provide means whereby the operator may demand 
a register of the call before the connection is made. The opera- 
tor then has further mechanism whereby the registering device 
may be set back when for any reason the call proves ineffec- 
tual. The invention further contemplates a novel means for 
taking the record of the device. 


Max W. Zabel 


RECEIVER HOLDER. 

T. W. Small, Cleveland, Ohio, pat. 953,442, Mar. 29, 1910, as- 
signed to Acme Automatic Street Indicating Co., Cleveland. 
A telephone receiver holder having means for actuating the 

switchhook is the subject matter of this patent. A jointed arm 

holds the receiver either in its non-operative position, or in 
position against the ear of the user, thus allowing free use 
of the hands while talking. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 
A. H. Weiss, Chicago, Ill, pat. 953,188, Mar. 29, 1910, assigned 
to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 

The common battery telephone system herein shown is de- 
signed for use with a two-conductor jack 20. This jack is used 
in connection with a special kind of cord circuit, which is 
the subject-matter of another application. In this system the 
two pairs of clearing out relays 31, 32 and 35, 36 control the 
supervisory lamps. The current from the battery 37 is con- 
ducted through the relay 36 and from there, instead of going 
directly by way of the connection 58, shown in dotted lines, 
as in previous systems, extends by the conductor 59 to the 
back contact of the listening key. This removes the battery 


from the calling plug when listening, thereby preventing the 


loud click in the operator’s receiver when the plug is inserted 
in the jack. An additional contact spring 60 is also provided 
which is adapted to move with, but is insulated from the con- 


relay 36. This 


the supervisory 
tact spring, when the relay is actuated, forms an electrical 
connection with the conductor 61 connected with the sleeve 


tact spring 39 of con- 


strand 26 of the cord circuit. A resistance 62 is also connected 
between the ground and the normally open contact of the 
listening key 50. 
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CABLE HANGER. 
c. L. Peirce, Jr., Chicago, pat. 953,394, Mar. 29, 1910, assigned 
to W. G. Nagel Electric Co., Toledo, O. 
This cable hanger comprises the marlin cord 3 which goes 
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around the cable 4, and which is held by means of two knots 
8 in the double hook 1. 


BATTERY HOLDER SYSTEM. 
G. L. Patterson, New York, pat. 953,640, Mar. 29, 1910, assigned 
to A. C. Patterson, New York. 

A combined holder and connector for battery cells is shown 
in this patent and is provided with terminals and means for 
holding a plurality of batteries. The connecting devices are 
such that the cells may all be connected in series, in multiple 
series, or to form independent groups. 


SELECTIVE RINGING SYSTEM. 

F. E. Winslow, Des Moines, Ia., pat. 953,082, Mar. 29, 1910. 

This selective ringing system has four polarized bells, two 
between each wire and ground, their circuit being controlled 
by a high-frequency relay, bridged across the line wires. A 
pulsating current of high frequency will close the relay, and 
operate the desired ringer. Each line wire also has a direct 
current bell bridged to ground, which only operates on low 
frequency but is not affected by the high frequency operating 
the relays. 


eee SP OCELP, 
A. T. Luther and C. H. Luther Providence, R. I., pat. 953,678, 
Mary 29, 1910. 

A removable test clip is the subjectmatter of this patent 
and has means whereby the same may be connected to a 
binding post, and has a V-shaped groove through which con- 
nection can be made with an insulated conductor. A movable 
pin then is designed to be actuated .by means of a spring to be 
forced through the insulation’ to touch the conductor. 


TRANSMITTER. 

P. G. Randall, Malden, Mass., pat. 953,102, Mar. 29, 1910. 

The telephone transmitter of this patent has a diaphragm 
and a rear electrode, between which is placed a circular piece 
of felt having a plurality.efiholes there through. These holes 
are filled with granulated carbon to form a multiple trans- 
mitter. It is stated there is always a pressure between the 
two electrodes The circuit passes from the rear ‘electrode 
through the multiple granulated carbon cylinders directly to 
the diaphragm. <~. 


TELEPHONE REPEATER. 
P. Stragiotti, Hurley, Wis., pat. 953,107, Mar. 29, 1910, as- 
signed one-fourth to each, G. Thomas, J. Vercel- 
lini, F. Marta, Hurley, Wis. 

The telephone transmitter herein disclosed has a diaphragm 
whose periphery is thin so that the spring action of the dia- 
phragm has little or no effect. The diaphragm carries on its 
opposite sides, one electrode of each of two transmitter micro- 
phones; the other electrodes of these microphones being held 
on an arm allowed to rotate, so that the entire microphone de- 
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vice can adjust itself to accomodate varying strength of the 
permanent magnet. The permanent magnet has pole pieces 


carrying actuating coils. 


MOUTHPIECE. 


H. H. Berg-Jager, Christiania, Norway, pat. 954,372, April 5, 
1910. 


The telephone mouthpiece described in this patent consists 
of a horn of conical shape having a soft ring of rubber at its 
smaller end, so it can be inserted in the ordinary mouthpiece 
to direct the sound therein. 


LOCK-OUT DEVICE. 
D. W. Kneisly, Dayton, O., pat. 953,340, Mar. 29, 1910, assigned 
to Dayton Telephone Lockout Mfg. Co., Dayton, O. 

The purpose of this party lock-out system is to provide a 
substation selector in which there is but one break in the 
talking circuit and in which the operator*can return the in- 
struments all to normal should she so. desire without com- 
pleting .a’ series of step-up: operations. 


BATTERY HOLDER. 

C. T. Mason, Sumter, S. C7 pat. 952,268, Mar. 15, 1910. 

This battery holder has an insulating head formed with 
vertical openings. A plurality of connectors are secured to 
the underside of the head and have means to contact with the 
exterior electrodes of the cells. Conducting tongues project 
from the connectors upwardly through the openings in the 
head. Terminals are provided extending through the head 
and having their lower ends engaged with the interior elec- 
trodes of the cells and their upper ends engaged with the 
tongues. 


MERCURY ARC RELAY. 
J. B. Taylor, Schnectady, N. Y., pat. 953,361, Mar. 29, 1910, 
assigned to General Electric Co. 

A mercury are relay is herein used to repeat telephonic 
fluctuations. The condensing chamber 4 rises above the start- 
ing anose 9. The T-shaped head 5 surmounts the leg 2, within 
which is the mercury cathode 8. The anodes 6 and 7 face 
each; other and in>their proximity an electromagnet 10, is 
placed." When the%mercury arc is started, and there is no 
change of magnetism due to the electromagnet 10, the cur- 
rent will divide an arc equally between the two anodes and 
their common cathodes, so that the potential at both anodes will 
be equal, Any fluctuations of current in the winding of the 
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electromagnet 10 cause achange of the magnetic field around 
the anodes, thereby causing a difference of potential between 
then, which is utilized to impress currents on an outgoing 
circuit. The anodes 6 and 7 are in series with the primary 
winding 17, the receiver being in series with the secondary 18, 
which can, of course, be connected to a transmission circuit. 


Equipment and Supplies 


Among the Cedarmen in Michigan. 

A booklet under the title “Poles of Sterling Quality” has 
just been issued by W. C. Sterling & Son Company, Monroe, 
Mich. It contains a great deal of interesting matter regard- 
ing the development of the cedar pole industry and much 
information which will aid the purchaser in obtaining poles. 
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Scene in the Monroe Pole Yard, of W. C. Sterling & Son Com- 
pany. 


When W. C. Sterling started in the cedar pole busiess in 
1880, poles were brought by him to Mich., from 
northern Michigan and Canada by large crib rafts contain- 
15,000 to 20,000 poles. In those days the Western Union 
Telegraph Company was the principal purchaser of poles, but 
later the telephone trade developed to such an extent that 
poles were shipped to all parts of the United States and Can- 
ada. shipped 


Monroe, 


A few years ago several hundred poles were 
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Loading a Car With Cedar 


to Egypt, where various kinds of wood had been tiied but 
which lasted only two or three years, due to the atmospheric 
conditions. The telephone companies there had heard of the 
lasting qualities of Michigan cedar and the poles shipped 
there sustained the reputation. Shipment of poles has also 
Leen made to South America. 


~ hundred and ninety years. 


Regarding the lasting qualities of cedar, extracts are made 
from circulars and reports issued by the United States Bu- 
reau of Forestry. In a circular issued in 1907 it was stated 
that there were then more than 800,000 miles of pole lines 
in operation in the United States. The average line contains 
40 poles to the mile, so there were approximately 32,000,000 
poles in use. 

Assuming the average life of a pole as twelve years, tak- 
ing into consideration chestnut, cypress and southern pine, 
maintenance therefore of the lines now in use requires 2,650,- 
000 poles yearly. 

The government report states that seasoned timber in con- 
tact with the ground will outlast unseasoned. 

Experiments show how rapidly cedar seasons. When cut, 
winter cut poles weight about 38.9 pounds per cubic foot, 
seasoned 10 months, they weigh 25.5 per cubic foot. The ay- 
erage time it takes to grow a 30-foot cedar pole is about one 
This was determined by a count 
Green cedar poles lose the larger portion of 
from the sapwood. Experiments show that 
poles, held and seasoned will gain in strength and durability 
and checking during seasoning has no particular effect on 
the stréneth. The government report says the number of 
poles purchased during the year 1906 was 3,574,666, valued 
at $9,471,171, at the point of purchase. These figures do not 
include poles under 20 feet, used by local lines and for tem- 
porary work. Cedar and chestnut are the principal trees cut 
for round poles, as the sapwood of pine decays rapidly. 
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their moisture 


The report goes on and says, “The most important qualities 
which timber must possess to adapt it to use for poles are: 
durability in contact with the soil, minimum weight, straight- 
ness coupled with relatively small size and little taper. The 
wood must be soft so that the spikes of a climber may enter 
rapidly and at the same time it must have strength to sup- 
port considerable weight. These qualities are admirably com- 
bined in cedar.” 

Mr. Howard Weiss, assistant director Forest Service, U. S. 
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Poles in Michigan. 
Government, states that -the average life of cedar poles is 
15 years, chestnut 8 to 10 years. 

Mr. W. L. Hall, Chief of Department in 1905, gives the 
life of cedar as 15 years, chestnut 9 years, cypress 8 years, 
southern yellow pine 4 to 8 years. 

The booklet is illustrated with views showing scenes in 
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the company’s yards. One of the illustrations shows the 
method of loading poles onto cars, Tongs are hooked in 
the center of the pole so that it will balance when raised. 
The pole is hoisted by team or steam power up over the car 
and then lowered down into place on the car. Poles are 
usually broken in unloading, and therefore ropes should be 
used in dumping cars to avoid danger of breakage. 
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A New Form of Solder. 


Where there have been many noticeable improvements alone 
various lines in the telephone and telegraph field, little or 
nothing has been done to improve on the old methods of sol- 
dering. .The same method used years ago is still the common 
one. This consists of first carefully cleaning the joint, then 
applying the acid or rosin as a flux, and finally, after the joint 
is soldered, of carefully neutralizing the acid to avoid after 
action. 

A new method has been developed in Germany, using solder 
in paste form. This solder is composed of finely granulated 
lead and tin, each particle of which is covered with an oily, 
absolutely non-acid flux. It is made up in five standard pro- 
portions, ranging from 100 per cent tin down. to 20 per cent 
tin and 80 per cent lead. 

The advantages of using solder in paste form can readily 
be appreciated. ,In soldering the requisite quantity of paste is 
smeared on with a brush, a spatula, or even the fingers, and 
the heat applied in any convenient form. It is claimed that 
no special cleaning by scraping or dipping is required; if the 
joint looks clean to the eye that is sufficient. In all kinds of 
telephone and telegraph instrument work where it is desirable 
to get neat, clean joints, this solder is said to be specially 
efficient, since it leaves no greasy streaks: on the other hand, 
wiping with a dry or greasy cloth will give a clear polished 
surface. 

For convenience in some cases the solder which is known 
as Tinol is furnished in rod and wire form ranging in diameter 
from 5-32-in. down to 1-32-in. The same flux used with the 
granulated tin and lead to make the paste is used as a core in 
the rod and wire form. The economy, neatness, convenience 
and the quality of work done with Tinol on line work as well 
as interior work on switchboards and instruments has secured 
its adoption in this country. Hess & Son, 1217 Filbert St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., handle this new kind of solder in this coun- 
try and will be pleased to give further information regarding 
it to those interested. 


The Auristophone Telephone Attachments. 


It is said that about 50 per cent of the people on earth 
are more or less hard of hearing and an astonishing fact is, 
that about 50 per cent thus afflicted do not know it, though 
the impediment deprives them of much. It is undoubtedly 
for this reason that a great many persons have a dread of 
using the telephone. Various devices for improving the 
hearing over the telephone have at different times been 
placed on the market.’ , 

A receiver ear cap and transmitter mouthpieces for im- 
proving telephone conversation has been designed by the 
H. G. Pape Electric and Manufacturing Company, of Buf- 
falo. Mr. H. G. Pape, general manager of the company, has 
been for the past ten years engaged in developing acoustic 
appliances for enabling the deaf to hear, for the correction 
of defective hearing and for the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb. These devices known as the Auristophone tele- 
phone attachments have been brought out by him as a re- 
sult of his investigations. 

The outer surface of the receiver earcap is provided with 
radial*kerfs which allow the air to disperse freely and com- 
pression upon the inner organs of hearing is relieved. This 
feature permits the sounds to enter the ear without obstruc- 
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tion, stimulate and permanently recall to life any dormant 
organs of hearing. 

The cap has a concave surface on the inside. This is 
said to focus all of the sound waves 1n a sharp manner 
through the central opening and prevents miniature echoes 
on the inside of the cap, which tend to give an indistinct 


The AuristOophone Telephone Attachments. 


production of sounds. It is claimed that this earcap gives 
a perfect and pleasing reproduction of the voice, making all 
telephone conversation clear and distinct. 

The mouthpiece is provided with a web for the protection 
of the transmitter membrane. In the back of this web is 
located the central sound chamber. This has been pro- 
vided with a series of radiating sound dissipating openings, 
passing through the side wall, thus preventing all muffling 
of the voice as they give a free outlet to the sound waves 
after they have entered into the mouthpiece. The threaded 
portion, which screws into the transmitter opening, has been 
provided with an extension. This fits as close to the mem- 
brane as possible without touching, thus insuring fine articu- 
lation. The edge of the mouthpiece is curled where the 
lips strike it, insuring a smooth surface instead of a sharp 
edge. 

The threaded part of the mouthpiece attachment is 15/16- 
inch in diameter and has a 30-thread on it, while the ear- 
cap is 2% inches in diameter with a 24-thread. They can, 
however, be obtained in other sizes as desired. 

PUY Near ee CS 
A Secret Intercommunication System. 

An ever increasing business -demands improvement in all 
lines of work and nowhere is this fact more evident than in 
the telephone world of today. 

The Corwin Telephone Manufacturing Company, 900 West 
Lake street, Chicago, Ill., has for a long time recognized the 
necessity of a secret telephone system for office, factory and 
residence. With this idea in mind it has for several years given 
special attention to developing a system to meet such re- 
quirement. A system has been perfected, it is said, that will 
not require an attendant but is direct connecting, self-operat- 
ing and ,adoptable to all systems, magneto, common battery 
or automatic. A large number of stations and trunk circuits 
can be connected. When the circuits or trunks are engaged 
for service, they are selected and made strictly independent 
and secret from all other connections to the system, 

To operate the system it is only necessary to depress the 
key or button. This simultaneously selects the circuit and 
signals the station corresponding to that key or button, and 
the circuit remains selected until the receivers are restored to 
the hooks. Should a call be made for either of the stations 
in service, a busy signal is given continually at each attempt. 

At’the calling station the one operation of ringing by depress- 
ing the key or button is all that is necessary for connecting or 
disconnecting the circuits for conversation. The person called 
does nothing toward establishing and disconnecting the con- 
nection beyond removing the receiver from and replacing it 
on the hook. 

Bb laude te grat core Mee 

Tue Muskecon Coir Company, Muskegon, Mich., is sending 
out interesting literature describing “Mus-Kee-Gon” metal case 
spark coils, which produce a hot spark on 6 volts. 
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Dean Factory Establishes New Records. 

A trip through the Dean Electric Company’s factory at 
Elyria will convince the most skeptical that 1910 is a banner 
year for new developments in the operating field. 

The character of the equipment being produced in big quan- 
tities indicates the most substantial kind of growth, as the bulk 
of it consists of switchboards and telephones for extending 
and enlarging present operating plants. 

The much desired “by-product” for existing telephone lines 
is being produced in the Dean factory in the form of the 
“Flashlite” police system and “Wayside” telephone equipment. 
The amount of this new apparatus under course of construc- 
tion, and being shipped on customers’ orders, would indicate 
that it is a real revenue producer. 

It is claimed that each month of this year has established 
a new record for the Dean factory. Not only have there 
been more switchboards shipped on customers’ orders than 
ever before in a given month, but the same increase is claimed 
for telephone instruments. 

The entire manufacturing and engineering facilities of the 
Dean company are devoted to,the producing of telephones, 
switchboards and miscellaneous telephone apparatus, and the 
same organization that has been responsible for the design 
and production of this equipment from the start, in 1904, is 
keeping the name “Dean” in the limelight today. 

4: 4 
Good Points in a Protector Catalog. 

The character of its protective apparatus is well represented 
by the latest catalog issued by the American Electric Fuse Com- 
pany, Muskegon, Mich. It is a thoroughly substantial book, 
although for convenience made up on the loose-leaf principle. 
The paper is an extra enameled stock, and the text is printed 
in a clear, readable type. Illustrations are from retouched half- 
tone plates, giving an accurate idea of the construction of ap- 
paratus, and appearance of mountings. The cuts are uniform 
and in correct proportion to one another, and the various arti- 
cles are properly classified under separate headings. 

Companies which have been having fuse troubles will learn 
something about getting along without them by consideration of 
the article describing in detail the manufacture of the Ameri- 
can mica fuse. 

The book as it stands is a very clear and useful exposition of 
the present state of development of protective apparatus, from 
the sub-station to the main frame, and is one for which every 
manager will have frequent use as a reference book, if nothing 
more. 


New Dean Salesman. 

Mr. W. J. St. Onge, formerly advertising manager of the 
Dean Electric Company, Elyria, Ohio, has joined the sales 
force of the same concern, and will cover the.southern por- 
tions of Indiana and Illinois and the state of Kentucky. 

Mr. St. Onge is especially well equipped for sales work, 
as he has had a thorough technical and practical education, 
having graduated from the engineering course of the Uni- 
vercity of Maine, and since specialized in telephone work. 


Bussey & Oumsteap, of Detroit, having engaged in the man- 
ufacture of automobile parts, will sell at a reasonable figure, 
their patent insulator bracket, which has been extensively 
advertised in the telephone and electrical press. 
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NATIONAL INSULATOR CoMPANY, 39 Sudbury Street, Boston, 
Mass.; is placing on the market a new insulating paint which 
has qualities to make it appeal strongly to telephone companies. 
It is moisture proof and acid proof, and is thus clearly and 
particularly adapted to use in storage battery rooms. In a 
partial test of this paint, known as the Nico, recently made 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, a piece of wood 
was covered on one side with a coating of this paint and was 
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then subjected to the fumes of sulphuric acid until the wood 
was entirely consumed; but the paint was left intact. Nico is 
not only an efficient covering for wood but is a preservative of 
iron against rust, and when used on concrete or brick is im- 
pervious to moisture, thus making an efficient means of increas- 
ing the insulating qualities of machiné supports. 


JAMEs STRASBURG, formerly with the Automatic Electric 
Company and Frank B. Cook, Chicago, is now manager of 
publicity for the American Electrical Heater Company, Vienna 
and Woodward streets, Detroit. This firm, which makes a 
very popular type of switchboard soldering iron, electrically 
heated, has recently moved into handsome new quarters. 

Wright WRENCH MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, of Canton, 
Ohio, which has been rapidly increasing its business, has 
let a contract for a large modern factory. The new plant 
will be located in South Canton on two lines of railroad, 
and will embrace about three acres of ground. Two 
buildings will be erected, one of brick and one of steel. 
construction, which together will have a floor space of 
over 13,000 square feet. 


Mr. C. D. Boyp, formerly connected with the North 
Electric Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, for a number of 
years, has recently been placed in charge of sales in Michi- 
gan territory for the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Com- 
pany, Chicago. His headquarters are at the Kellogg office, 
325 Shepard Bldg., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 'Mr. Boyd 
is a good telephone man, and his personal qualities have 
made him popular with a very wide acquaintance. 


Tue C.-A. Woop PresErver Company, Austin, Tex., will soon 


have its new home in the handsome American National Bank 


Building, which is now being erected. This is said to be one 
of the finest office buildings south of St. Louis, and those who 
know the progressive character of the C.-A. Wood Preserver 
Company, and the business capacity of its hustling manager, 


‘H. H. Gerhard, will not be surprised to find the company in 


one of the very finest offices, on the sixth floor. 


THE STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING CoM- 
PANY has issued, from its Chicago office,, an elaborate postal 
card folder announcing a red-letter in bargain sale of tele- 
phones. Central energy wall type, wide battery box type mag- 
neto, and narrow battery box type magneto instruments are 
listed, with special equipment and various types of generators 
as desired. This is an interesting offer advertised in a most 
ingenious and attractive way, and will doubtless arouse wide 
interest. 


THE CorwIN TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, 900 West 
Lake street, Chicago, IIl., announces that it has been success- 
ful in designing and manufacturing a direct current receiver. 
It has been subjected to severe tests by several engineers in 
different localities in the United States and has substantiated 
the claims made for it. The receiver in combination with the 
company’s high resistance transmitter has a surprising effect 
of increased efficiency, especially on long circuits, for appar- 
ently the longer the circuit, the better the result. 


AMERICAN ELEcTRIC FusrE Company, Muskegon, Mich., has 
just issued an interesting circular describing the Allen-Bradley 
compensated starting switch for induction motors. It is offered 
as a substitute for the well known auto-transformer. and the 
advantage claimed for the Allen-Bradley starter is that it adapts 
itself automatically to any load within the range of the motor. 
The device consists, essentially, of a compressible resistor in 
each phase, together with a knife switch and eccentric mechan- 
ism for compressing the resistor and cutting it out of circuit. 


PERSONAL. 


CHAS. E. CAMPBELL, for some time manager of the Ken- 
ton Telephone Company at Kenton, Ohio, has resigned that posi- 
tion to take up another line of work. 


W. H. HUMPHREY, who was one of the organizers of the 
Mound Valley, Kansas, Telephone Company, has resigned that 
position to take up work in another line. He is succeeded by 
Mr. O. Oakleaf. 


C. W. FOSTER, of Elwood, Tex., has been appointed manager 
of the Taylor (Tex.) exchange of the Southwestern Telephone 
Company, succeeding T. W. R. Sampson, who resigned that posi- 
tion a short time ago. : 


A. BH. GIERIET, for some years manager of the Mesaba-Nash- 
wauk Telephone Company, of Hibbing, Minnesota, has resigned his 
position to accept a similar position with the Northwestern Tele- 
phone Company at Jamestown, N. D. 


CASPER OLSTAD, for some time local commercial manager of 
the Eveleth, Biwabik and Gilbert Exchanges of the Mesaba Tele- 
phone Company has been made district manager of the Rocky 
ith ari Bell Telephone Company with headquarters at Casper, 

yo. 

M. C, HURT, manager of the Muskogee, Okla., exchange of 
the Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph Company, has been trans- 
ferred to Oklahoma City as manager for the same company. 
Harry Lyon will assume the duties of manager of the Muskogee 
exchange. 


HENRY ROHHRIG, vice-president of the Detroit River Tele- 
phone Company, has been chosen president of a manufacturing 
concern to be known as the Campbell-Kingsley Mfg. Co., C. L. 
Babcock, also of the telephone company, is a member of the 
board of directors of the new company. 


ALBERT E. HARFORD, who has been connected with the 
Central Union Telephone Company for twelve years, and has 
managed the La Fayette, Indiana, plant for the past two years, 
has resigned his position. He is succeeded by A. E. Smith, who 
has been in charge of the contract department. 


THOMAS BROMLEY, Jr., Detroit, Michigan, entertained of- 
ficers and stockholders of the United Home Telephone Company, 
of Ludington. Those in the party were, G. D. Sands, Pent- 
water; D. B. Armstrong, Watertown; J. K. Flood, H. S. Newton, 
Hart; O. Morseman, Chicago; W. R. Roach, Hart; A. A. Stowe, 
Grand Rapids; E. L. Cole, Scottsville; J. B. Conger, C. L. 
Churchill, Shelby; J. S. Stearns, W. T. Culver and F. W. Graham. 


OBITUARY. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Chas. S. Haskins, who was the president 
of the first telephone company operating in Milwaukee, and who 
incorporated the Wisconsin Telephone Company in 1882, serving 
as president until 1888, died at his home in Buffalo, N. Y., 
recently. 

NEW COMPANIES. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Northern Telephone and Telegraph Company, which 
plans operating a system in Plumas and Lassen counties. The 
authorized capitalization is $100,000, of which $16,000 has already 
been subscribed for. Incorporators are: Scott Hendricks, San 
Francisco; W. H. Bissell, Livermore; William HE. Hills, San Fran- 
cisco; Arthur Mathews, Grant Smith, William E. Colby and J. O. 
McElroy, of San Francisco. 


GALESBURG, ILL.—Aricles of incorporation for the De Long 
and Burnside Telephone Company have been filed with the county 
recorder. Edwin Cramer, J. A. Brown, William McCoy, Arch 
Cramer and W. H. Tucker are named as incorporators. 

LINTON, IND.—The Linton Mutual Telephone Company has 
filed articles of incorporation with the secretary of state. The 
capital stock is $10,000. The object of the company is to build, 
equip, maintain and operate telephones and telephone exchanges 
in Greene, Clay, Owen, Monroe, Knox, Sullivan and Vigo coun- 
ties, with the principal office in the city of Linton. David R. 
Scott, George P, Chapman, Thomas E. Harris, Likens Littell 
and Warren Tinstman, directors. 


MOORES HILL, IND.—The Moores Hill Farmers’ & Mer- 
chants’ Mutual Telephone Company has filed articles of incor- 
poration with the secretary of state. The capital stock is 
placed at $1,000. The object and purpose of the company is to 
build, equip, maintain and operate telephone exchanges and 
telephone lines in Dearborn and Ripley counties. The principal 
office and exchange will be in Moores Hill. Wm. Dean, James 
A. Cross, J. F. Meyers, A. F. Lewis and Frank P. Platt, 
directors, 

ROWLETTS, KY.—The Rowletts Telephone Company has been 
organized by R. V. Mouser, P. J. Burd and J. J. Harper. 


Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state- 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 


HLKTON, MICH.—The Huron Telephone Company, organized 
to give telephone and messenger service, has been incorporated. 
Capital stock is $8,000, of which $5,500 has been issued, par value 
of shares $50. Principal place of business is Elkton, and the 
stockholders are Albert Fitchell, J. H. Motz and William Asher. 


MURDOCK, MINN. (Swift County).—The Murdock-Louriston 
Telephone company was incorporated with an authorized capital 
stock of $500. Incorporators are M. Walsh, president; Peter H. 
Cain, vice-president; John lL. Yost, secretary, and Thos. L. 
Shekleton, treasurer, all of Murdock. Attorney incorporating is 
EH. L. Thornton of Benson. 


NEVIS, MINN. (Hubbard Co.)—The Nevis Telephone Company, 
capital stock $10,000, has filed articles of incorporation with the 
Secretary of State. The signers of the articles are Swan Rodin, 
president; Peter Kavanaugh, vice-president; F. L. Culver, secre- 
tary and J. H. Halvorson, treasurer. 


ROLLINGSTONE, MINN. (Winona County)—The Mt. Vernon 
Farmers’ Telephone Company, with an authorized capital stock 
of $15,000, par value of shares $600, was incorporated by Peter 
Kreidermacher, Fred Frey, both of Rollingstone, and Wm. Mark- 
wardt, of Altura, Minn. The attorneys incorporating were Taw- 
ney, Smith & Tawney, Winona, Minn. 


LIVINGSTON, MONT.—Copies of articles of incorporation have 
been filed by the State Telephone & Telegraph Company. The 
object of the company is to construct and maintain telephone, 
telegraph and electric light lines and exchanges throughout the 
state. The company will run 40 years, and its principal place of 
business will be Butte. Five directors are named for a period 
of three months, as follows: John Steadman, Wilford Trethway, 
Irving Whitehouse, J. E. Taylor and M. B. McKay, all of Butte. 
The company is capitalized at $500,000. 


MILES CITY, MONT.—The Miles City Automatic Telephone 
Company has been incorporated with a capital stock of $300,000. 
The incorporators are H. H. Hanson, T. I. Van Atta, G. A. 
Mellinger, John M. Murphy and A. Martinallo, all of Butte. 


MINDEN, MO.—The Minden Telephone Company capitalized 
at $10,000, has been incorporated by S. M. Moore and others. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO.—Articles of incorporation of the In- 
dependent Telephone Company of Republic, with a capital stock 
of $500 was filed with J. R. Whitlock, Recorder. The company 
is organized for the purpose of constructing, maintaining and 
operating a telephone company, leading out of Republic. The 
board of directors for the company is composed of seven stock- 
holders. They are: W. H..True, A. R. Brittain, M. L. Parrish, 
W. F. Roper, E. D. Miller, Tillman Hayes and John A. Spark- 
man. The shares of the company are valued at $5 each. 


DAVENPORT, NEB. (Thayer Co.).—The Davenport & Kiowa 
Telephone Company, with a capital stock of $15,000, has been 
inorporated by W. S. Sanner, C. L. Padgett and Geo. Beam. 


LONG PINE, NEB. (Brown Co.).—The Long Pine & Southern 
Telephone Company, with a capital stock of $10,000, was incor- 
porated by B. F. Buell, H. B. Sampson and W. A. Sheldon. 


RED CLOUD, NEB. (Webster County)—The Indian Creek Tele- 
phone Company has been incorporated with an authorized capital 
stock of $1,500; par value of shares, $15. Incorporators are: O. 
BE. Ramey, Edw. Metcalf, L. W. Means, J. F. Drain. 


GREAT VALLEY, N. Y. (Cattaraugus County).—The Great 
Valley Telephone Company with an authorized capital stock 
of $3,000, par value of shares, $10 each, incorporators are W. H. 
Folts, Killbuck; J. F. McNamara, H. lL. Bonesteel, W. S. Morton, 
George L. Folts and C. F. Hess of Great Valley, and M. Berger, 
Salamanca, N. Y. 


BAILEY, N. D.—The Como Telephone Company has been char- 
tered. The company is capitalized at $25,000, and the incorpora- 
tors are, Matej Koc, Bailey, S. D.; BH. Sivertsen, Bailey; Paul 
Blaseg, Valley View; J. S. Miller, Ames, and O. R. Hammill, 
Valley View. 

CALIO, N. DAK. (Cavalier County)—The Trier Rural Tele- 
phone Company, with an authorized capital stock of $15,000, par 
valeu of shares, $75, was incorporated by J. P. Dunigan, Munich, 
N. D.; Peter Schuler, Calio, N. D.; August Korb, Calio, N. D.; 
Mike Schraeder, Calio, N. D.; Peter Helten, Calio, N. D. 


MYLO, N. DAK. (Rolette County)—The Mylo Farmers’ Tele- 
phone Company, with an authorized capital stock of $5,000, par 
value of shares $75, was incorporated by J. P. Dunigan, Munich, 
N. D.; J. G. Mundy, Mylo, N. D.; H. E. Hendrickson, Mylo, N. D.; 
Carl Strietzel, Mylo, N. D.; G. S. Lewis, Mylo, N. D., and others. 

SHERWOOD, N. DAK. (Ward County)—Barber Mutual Tele- 
phone Co, incorporated with an authorized capital stock of $15,000; 
par value of shares, $25.00. The incorporators are M. J. Burns, 
president, Sherwood, N. D.; John H. Kuger, Sherwood, N. D.; 
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John Servold, Tolley, N. D.; John J. Wherley, Tolley, N. D.; O. 
R. Walker, secretary and treasurer, Sherwood, N. D. 


ANNETTA, OHIO.—The Litchfield and Bee Spring Telephone 
Company incorporated with $1,200 capital. Incorporators are: 
Aaron Scott, James Meredith, J. A. White, John White, Guy Van 
Meter, George McClure and Lafe Lile. 

HUDSON, OHIO.—C. A. Neff, W. S. Lister, W. C. Rhodes, P. 
A. White and M. EH. Meisel are the organizers of the Hudson 
Telephone Company. Capital stock, $30,000. 

TIPPECANCE, OHIO.—The Tippecanoe Telephone Company has 
been incorporated by Samuel R. Fergus, Ellis H. Kerr, Chas. O. 
Davis, Chas. #. Ernrick and A. R. Garver. The company is capi- 
talized at $35,009 par value of shares $100. 

BORING, ORE. (Clackamas County).—The. Boring Mutual 
Telephone Company was incorporated with an authorized capital 
stock of $5,000. Par value of shares $25. Incorporators are J. W. 
Roots, O. W. Boring, H. G. Knox, all of Boring, Attorney in- 
corporating is J. W. Roots, of Boring, Oregon. 

BUTLER, Pa. (Butler Twp., Schuylkill Co.)—The Fountain 
Springs Union Telephone Co., capital stock, $5,000, has been in- 
corporated by residents of Butler township. Elmer J. Fisher 
is treasurer of the company. 

ELIZABETH, BORO OF, PA.—(Allegheny Co.)—The Elizabeth 
Rural Telephone Company, capital stock $6,000, has been incor- 
porated by J... W. McKinney, Forward, James, Christy, Frank 
Hayden, W. P. Caldwell and Sidney McConnell, all of Forward, 
Pa. J. D. Douglas, 425 Diamond St., Pittsburg, Pa., is the in- 
corporating attorney. 

BELLE FOURCHE, S. DAK. (Belle Fourche County)—The 
Belle Fourche & Northern Telephone Company, with an author- 
ized capital stock of $60,000, was incorporated by J. W. Smith, 
W. L. Barbour, A. T. Moore, Joseph Scott, Delia Scott, all of 
Belle Fourche. 

CHAIN FALLS, WIS.—The Lorain Co-operative Telephone 
company has been organized here with a capital stock of $2,200. 
BH. W. Michaels is the principal incorporator. 

CLAYTON, WIS.—The Clayton Telephone company, with a 
capital stock of $1,000, has been organized at Clayton. The in- 
corporators are W. E. Hunt, Henry Engel and Charles Meltz. 

PRINCETON, WIS.—The Princeton Telephone Company, capital 
$5,000, has bene organized by H. J. Maxwell, Geo. T. Keeley and 
A. A. Kreuger. 

WITTENBERG, WIS.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
for the Wittenberg Rural Telephone Company. oO. P. Hazen, 
W. A. Findahl and P. C. Schettler are the incorporators, and the 
capital stock is $3,000. 


FINANCIAL. 


FREEPORT, ILL.—The Freeport Telephone Company has in- 
creased its capital stock to $50,000. The company plans making 
many extensions and improvements. A new switchboard will be 
installed, and the system will be changed from the magneto to the 
common battery. 

SOUTH BEND, IND.—The Long Distance Telephone Mfg. 
pany has changed its common stock of $100,000, 
common, and $50,000 preferred. 


LINCOLN, NEB.—The Hastings Independent Telephone Com- 
pany has made application to the Railway Commission for per- 
mission to raise its rates from $.50 to $3 a month for business, 
and from $1.50 to $1.75 per month for residence service. The 
Commission has not as yet taken action on it. A protest signed 
by the physicians of the townehas been made against this raise. 

LINCOLN, NEB.—The Hadle Independent Telephone Company 
has been authorized by the Railroad Commission to add $600 to its 
capital stock. This makes the capitalization of the company 
$6,600. 

ALBANY, N. Y.—An important certificate has been filed late- 
ly with the secretary of state by the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company. It is an authorization in the increase of 
eapital stock from $300,000,000 to $500,000,000. The tax paid into 
the state treasurer's office for the issuance of this certificate was 
$100,000. Of the amount of stock authorized only $259,289,400 worth 
have been issued. 

COLUMBIA, PA. (Lancaster County)—The Columbia Telephone 
Company has increased its capital stock from $75,000 to $100,000. 
Chas. E. Taylor, C. E. Lenig and H. A. Oberdorf are connected 
with the company. H. C. Young is president. The company will 
carry out a plan of improvements and extensions. 

MIEYERSDALE, Pa. (Somerset County).—The Hceonomy Tele- 
phone Company filed an amendment to its charter increasing the 
capital stock from $30,000, to $50,000, for the purpose of making 
improvements, 

MADISON, WIS.—The Baldwin Telephone Exchange has filed 
an amendment to its charter increasing its capital stock from 
$25,0000 to $50,000. 


Com- 
making $50,000 


FRANCHISES. 
JULIAETTA, IDAHO.—The Fox Ridge & Juliaetta Co-operation 
Telephone Company was granted a 50-year franchise. 
PEABODY, KANS.—The Home Telephone and Telegraph Com- 


pany has been granted a franchise to operate and maintain a 
telephone system in Peabody. : 


CONSTRUCTION. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—The Little Rock 
is planning 
its system 


Telephone Company 
to make extensive improvements and extensions to 
this season. 
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CAMP POINT, ILL.—The lines of the Farmers’ Telephone Com- 
panies, out of Camp Point, are to be entirely rebuilt this spring. 
Material is being ordered and a considerable portion already on 
hand. 


SAUNEMIN, ILL.—The directors of the Saunemin Telephone 
Company has purchased a new switchboard with 150 drops, which 
will be installed soon. 

SULLIVAN, IND.—The officials of the Alliance Coal Company 
have announced that the several mines owned and operated near 
Caledonia by it would be equipped with electric haulage and 
with telephones throughout. These improvements will increase 
the capacity of the mines and give employment to a large 
number of additional men. 


HALL, KY.—The Cline Telephone Co. has been organized for 
the purpose of building a local independent telephone line* from 
Hall via Puncheon and Lower Beaver Creek to Harold, Ky., 25 
miles, connecting with long distance lines at Harold. Rights of 
way have been secured. The capital stock is $1,000. B. F. Cline 
is manager. 

HAZARD, KY.—The Perry County Home Telephone Co, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $3,500 to $4,000; with franchises 
to build new lines from Hazard via Buckhorn and Sassafrac, Ky., 
to Wooten, Ky., 30 miles; and from Hazard, via Grapevine, to 
Bath, Ky., 24 miles. DIY. Combs jis) manager: 


LEXINGTON, KY.—General Manager Samuel B. George of the 
Citizens’ Telephone Company is ever working for the better 
improvements of the telephone service in this county. He is 
now in Swansea, where he will install a local exchange, and the 
line will be extended from Pelion to that point, giving the people of 
Swansea and those living along the line free service to Gilbert 
Within a short while Mr. George contemplates building a rural 
line through the lower section of the Dutch Fork, connecting with 
the company’s line at Irmo. This will be a continuation of the 
present line, which will branch out into the thickly settled country 
around Irmo. The upper section of the Fork is already traversed 
by rural lines, running out from Chapin. 


PIKEVILLE, KY.—The Eastern Kentucky Home Telephone Co. 
here announce that they will shortly begin the construction of 
two or more short lines in Dickenson County, Virginia, to con- 
nect with its long distance and local lines on the Big Sandy River. 
N. Starkey is manager. 


WILLIAMSBURG, KY.—The Whitley County Home Telephone 
Co., here is securing rights-of-way and franchises for a local 
independent telephone line from Williamsburg via Faubush and 
Corbin to London, Ky., a distance of 31 miles, and the construc- 
tion work will be begun at once. James V. Begley is manager 
of the company. 


DETROIT, MICH.—At a meeting of the parties interested in 
the Independent telephone system in Michigan, held in Detroit 
a few days ago, it was decided to improve the service of the 
Valley Telephone Company and build the plant in Bay City, 
placing it on the same basis with the Saginaw service. The 
improvements represent an outlay of practically $160,000, and 
the money is assured if the present franchise in Bay City can 
be amended in a few particulars, The most important of these 
is the extending of the franchise time for 12 years, and to pro- 
vide for a bond issue of 25 years. 


OWOSSO, MICH.—It is reported that improvements that will 
virtually amount to the rebuilding of its telephone system here 
are being planned by the Union Telephone Company, The plan of 
the company is to lay conduits through the business section. 
Outside the down town district new poles and wires will be put 
up and where they are needed new telephones will be installed. 
Manager Bloss, of the local exchange, stated that the constant 
increase of business and the company’s desire to give its patrons 
the best possible service, are the reasons for the proposed changes. 
It is expected that the changes will cost the company many 
thousands of dollars. Work will be started within a short time. 


PALMYRA, MO.—The Palmyra Telephone Company is install- 
ing a private branch exchange system in-the county court house. 


BROCKBETT, N. DAK.—The Brockett Farmers’ Telephone Com- 
pany at a meeting last week decided to build three new lines 
this season. One line will run northeast, one southeast and one 
northwest. This will serve to cover all the farm territory tribu- 
tary to Brockett, and will be of vast benefit to both the town 
people and the farmers, \ 


COLUMBUS GROVE, OHIO.—The Columbus Grove Mutual 
Telephone Company has done considerable construction work 
and is going to do a great deal more. A short time ago 4,000 feet 
of cable, 50 and 100 pair capacity, was ordered and installed. 
A new 300 capacity switchboard is now being installed in the 
exchange, and extensions are being built to give service to many 
new subscribers the company is adding to its list, 

OIL CITY, PA.—The Petroleum Telephone Company has or- 
dered a new addition to its switchboard to take care of the 
constantly increasing number of subscribers. 


YORK, PA.—The Violet Hill Telephone Company, a newly or- 
ganized rural telephone company, of which Geo. King is president, 
and Elmer Markey, secretary, will construct rural lines in York 
county, giving service to the farmers in the district to be cov- 
ered. The company will connect with the York Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. 

ROCK HILL, 8. C.—The Rock Hill Telephone Company is put- 
ting in a full cable system and is installing a common battery, 
latest improved switchboard, which is expected to give up-to-date 
service. 
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HOVEN, S. D.—The Swan Creek Telephone Company is con- 
structing about thirty miles of rural telephone lines to give service 
to many new subscribers recently secured. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—The Memphis Telephone Company reports 
that it is the expectation of the company to do some toll work in 
Arkansas during the coming summer, building possibly 50 miles 
of toll line. The company has asked that a bill be introduced 
giving it authority to construct an overhead crossing over the 
Mississippi river at Memphis. R. H. Polk is general manager of 
the company. 

PRAIRIE FARM, WIS.—"At a meeting of the directors of the 
Prairie Farm, Ridgeland and Dallas Telephone Company, plans 
were made for constructing a new line through Sand Creek to 
connect with the Bloomer line, Another line will be extended to 
Knapp, and one between Prairie Farm and Hillsdale, 


RED GRANITE, WIS.—The Waushara Telephone Company is 
replacing its open wire in the town with cable. 


COKEVILLE, WYO.—J. D. Neblitt, of Cokeville; A. M. Hill, of 
Pegram, Idaho, and a number of citizens from Geneva and Ray- 
mond met in Montpelier, Idaho, to arrange for the construction of 
a telephone connecting Montpelier with Pegram, Geneva, Ray- 
mond, Border and Cokeville. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., CAN.—The question of establishing a tele- 
phone system in the Carlyle, Man., district, has again been taken 
up, and it is most probable, from present indications, that same 
will be installed. 

4 ~=LECTIONS. 


LOUISA, ILL.—Officers elected by stockholders of the Inde- 
pendent Telephone Company are: Jacob Lutz, president; Will 
Derr, vice-president; J. A. Schofield, secretary; Chas. Rech, 
treasurer. . 

VERMONT, ILL.—The annual meeting of the Vermont Tele- 
phone & Exchange Company was held at the Bank of Vermont 
and the following officers elected for the ensuing year: W. F. 
Bader, president; Fred Rankin, vice-president; C. M. Mercer, sec- 
retary-treasurer; B. E. Carrick, director. An assessment of 
$5.00 was made on each shareholder for expenses during ensuing 
year. 

EARLVILLE, IA.—The directors and officers of the Inter-State 
Telephone Company held their regular meeting at the office 
of the company at Dyersville a short time ago. Those pres- 
ent were: President J. M. Dunn of this place; Vice-President 
R. W. Gadson of Dyersville; Secretary J. H. Denkhoff of Dyers- 
ville, Treasurer C. M. Laxson and Superintendent James Rogers 
of this town, and Directors G. W. Fleming of Edgewood and 
George Kriebs of Elkport. This company is rapidly becoming: 
one of the foremost telephone companies in Iowa. The coming 
year they expect to make a great many improvements in the: 
equipment of lines, as well as additional lines, which will be 
built. 

CONCORDIA, KANS.—The Concordia Telephone Company, 
which is known as the Concordia Home Telephone Company, has: 
chosen the board of directors for the ensuing year as follows: 
Aleit. Rodgers, Beloit: I: -F2St. Clair, P. B. Pulsifer and G. W- 
Gill, all of Concordia; C. L. Brown, of Abilene; W. P. Hemphill, 
or Topeka, and H. L. Pierce, of Belleville. The directors then met. 
and elected the following officers: A. T. Rodgers, of Beloit, presi- 
dent; G. W. Gill, Concordia, vice president; J. F. St. Clair, Con- 
cordia, secretary and treasurer, 

GLEN ELDER, KANS.—At the annual meeting of the Citizens’ 
Telephone Company the following officers were elected for next 
year’s work: President and manager, Jas. Humes; vice-president, 
Clarence Granger; secretary and treasurer, ), J. Allnee; directors, 
S. H. Marshall and D. M. Lyle. 


FRANKLIN, KY.—W. M. Lamb was recently elected president 
of the Farmers’ Telephone Exchange. Other officers are vice- 
president, R. Mayhew; secretary, Leslie House; treasurer, Gran- 
ville Leake. 

AUGUSTA, ME.—E. Stockton, B, B. Crain and E. Catlin were 
elected directors for the Augusta Mutual Telephone Company. 


DUNDEE, N. Y.—The Dundee and Crystal Springs Telephone 
Company held its annual meeting in Crystal Springs recently, 
and elected the following officers: President, Frank VanGorden; 
vice-president, Alfred Horton; secretary, treasurer and general 
manager, Lyman Disbrow. Directors chosen are: Frank Van- 
Gorden, Alfred Horton, Lyman Disbrow, John Hallock, Martin 
Stanton, Mort Millis and John Faucett. 

BOWBELLS, N. D.—The officers of the newly incorporated 
Foothills Telephone Company, which is planning to do consider- 
able construction work, are: President, Lewis Alden; vice- 
president, L. L. Griffith; secretary, William Watt; treasurer. 
Will Ellsworth; directors, H. F. Pommer, George Alden, C. M. 
Remington, M. H. Clinton and John Woods. 

ENDERLIN, N. DAK.—The annual meeting of the Moore and 
Liberty Telephone Company was held at which time the follow- 
ing directors were elected: John Aasheim, C. M. Engle, George 
Olson, Henry Schafberg, Joseph Larson, Charles Christianson and 
EK. P. Groth. The board met at the conclusion of the stock- 
holders meeting and organized, the following officers being elected: 
John Aasheim, president; E. P. Groth, vice-president; Charles 
Christianson, treasurer and C. F. Berry was re-appointed man- 
ager for the ensuing: year Slt : 

DOYLESTOWN, PA.—The Pipersville Rure) jperephone Com- 
pany met and completed its organization, as follows: William 
F. Fretz, president; Reed Nash, vice-president; Oscar H. Bigley, 
secretary; Henry Y. Leatherman, treasurer. The club is com- 
posed of ten members. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
MAMMOTH SPRINGS, ARK.—The Hynson Brothers’ Telephone 
Company, owning and operating over 300 miles of lines, have sold 
their system to the Mustin Telephone Company, of Koskonong, Mo, 


MANCOS, COLO.—The Dolores-San Juan Telephone Company 
is pushing its construction work rapidly. The line from Dolores 
to Mancos has been surveyed to the city limits. E. D. Garling- 
house was appointed by the company to superintend the con- 
struction of the lines. 

MASCOUTAH, ILL.—The Kolb Coal Company has installed 
telephone service in its mines. On a test the superintendent 
talked with the offices in Belleville. 

TAYLORVILLE, ILL.—G,. M. Kimball, former wire chief of the 
Christian County Telephone Co., is one of the incorporators of 
the Central Illinois Electric Company, which will build an electrie 
lighting plant at Buffalo. The capital stock is $2,500. 

NEW WASHINGTON, IND.—With the caption ‘“‘Talk is cheap,’ 
the New Washington Independent Telephone Company at New 
Washington, Ind., connected with the Cumberland system for 
service outside of the local exchange, has published a notice to 
subscribers that they are required to charge non-subscribers for 
use of their telephones, since all these calls will be charged up at 
the exchange to the station through which the call is sent. 


DETROIT, MICH.—In elections held in various villages in 
Wayne County, The Home Telephone Company of Michigan 
was granted the franchises it had asked for. 


MESABA, MINN.—The Mesaba Telephone Company has moved 
its central offices into larger and more commodious quarters in 
the Dowling Building in that city. 

RAVENA, N. Y.—The State Telephone Company recently in- 
eorporated will absorb the Ravenna and Medway Telephone Com- 
pany. The change was desired by the stockholders of the latter 
because of limited territorial rights. The new company is cap- 
italized at $10,000, and the increased capitalization over the 
other company will enable them to go ahead with improvements 
planned. 

PRINEVILLE, ORE.—The Independent telephone companies of 
the county, of which there are some ten in number, have 
organizd themselves into a company, and the Pilot Butte Tele- 
phone Company will have the central management of the amalga- 
mated interests. This company has a crew of linemen wiring 
Prineville for independent phones in the business houses, and 
many of the phones will be installed in residences. As the 
stockholders of the various small companies are farmers and 
stockmen, many of them have residences in the city and these 
will all have telephones. The new company will make no charge 
for switching onto the many local lines; the only charge will 
be $1.50 per month, which will cover city service and almost all 
country service. 

PROSPECT, PA.—The Prospect Telephone Company, an Inde- 
pendent company organized some months ago and connected with 
the independent system through the Peoples Telephone Company, 
of Butler, Pa., has had a very rapid and healthy growth during 
1909 and 1910. The exchange started business in November, 1909,” 
with 88 subscribers. It now has 75 and new lines are being 
erected right along. The company operates in Butler County, Pa. 


GARRETSON, S. D.—The South Dakota Rural Telephone Com- 
pany purchased the holdings of the Local exchange and rural] lines 
at Jasper, Minn., owned by the Enterprise Telephone Company 
of Hdgerton, Minn. The exchange will be reconstructed through- 
out. All wires on the main street will be taken down and about 
2,200 feet of cable put in place. The central office will be moved 
to a more desirable location. About 150 new subscribers will be 
added to the list. 


SHERMAN, S. D.—The South Dakota Rural Telephone Com- 
pany has purchased the holdings of the Enterprise Telephone 
Company operating exchange in Jasper, and lines running. in 
that district and to Troskey. Emil Benson is president of the 
South Dakota company. 


WENATCHER, WASH.—Telephone communication has been 
established between Wenatchee and the district on the east side 
of the Columbia River for a distance of about four miles. 
About thirty instruments were installed within the past four 
weeks. This service will be subscribed for by practically all the: 
residents in that district and promises to become an important 
factor in the system of the Farmers’ Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. 


BALDWIN, WIS.—At a meeting of the stockholders of the 
Rush River & Kau Galle Telephone Company it was voted to 
consolidate with the Baldwin Telephone Exchange. The vote 
was cast in favor of consolidating. 


TORONTO, ONT. CAN.—Geo. J. Beattie, the Canadian repre- 
sentative of the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. has 
written to the Board of Control asking under what terms the city 
would allow a trunk line to be built from the city limits to a 
toll office to be located in the business district. The object of 
the trunk line is to allow users of the Independent telephone 
lines in the country to telephone a message and have it de- 
livered in the city. This cannot be done at present until a con- 
necting arrangement is had with the city company. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY.—It is reported that telephone 
lines connecting the cities of Christendom and Islam, Jerusniem 
ang Mecea, in the Holy Land, with Constantinople, will soon be 
built. ; . 


Out of the Mail Bag 


This is the growing season. The sap is beginning to stir in 
the veins of trees and all denizens of the vegetable kingdom, 
and the genial sunshine is warming all nature and coaxing out 
the buds and sprouts. It is not reasonable to suppose that the 
spring has had the same effect on TELEPHONY’s mail bag, but 
the fact remains that our mail seems to be celebrating the 
growing season, too. Perhaps the early spring has made our 
readers more hopeful and kindly. Anyway, we received in 
March as cheering a bundle of comments on TELEPHONY’s work 
in the telephone field as ever warmed the cockles of an edi- 
tor’s heart. 

H. E. Davis, superintendent of operating and equipment of 
the Topeka (Kansas) Independent Telephone Company, missed 
one of the recent issues, and wrote as follows: 

“T believe that some one neglected to mail us our copy of 
TELEPHONY for the issue of Feb. 19. Either that or Uncle Sam 
certainly has things mixed. We all enjoy reading your paper, 
each one of us spending considerable time in going over the 
subjects which appeal to us. Of course you understand it is 
human nature when a man has been receiving something for a 
certain length of time to feel that he is missing something 
when that thing suddenly stops without any apparent reason, 
and I am perfectly sure in this case that we are missing some- 
thing. Be sure to see we get the missing issue of TELEPHONY.” 

John Poehner, manager of the Clearwater (Kansas) Tele- 
phone Company, in a letter giving some practical suggestions 
about the care of gravity cells (which have been printed), 
concludes: “I like the spirit of TELEPHONy and like the letters 
the boys submit from time to time. I shall always remain one 
of TrELEPHONY’s enthusiasts.” 

W. F. Altenbaugh, of Seattle, Wash., writes: “I failed to 
receive your first notice, and was glad to get the last, as I 
don’t want to miss any of TELEPHONY.s issues. I certainly 
enjoy every article printed in it and would say further that it 
is as good a telephone paper as is printed—and a little more.” 

That is precisely what we are trying to make TELEPHONY— 
“as good a telephone paper as is printed,’ and then some. 

C. W. Pribbenow, of the Tavis-Moore Telephone Company, 
of Glen Ullen, North Dakota, says: “I enclose draft to renew 
my subscription to TELepHoNy. I am well pleased with the 
publication and appreciate the many hints on construction and 
management of telephone companies.” 

J. A. Frisby, proprietor of the Home Telephone Company, 
of Morrilton, Ark., writes: 

“T attach hereto my check which advances my subscription 
to TELEPHONY another year. ‘TELEPHONY is a very valuable 
journal, and I congratulate you upon the many improvements 
made during the past year, assuring you that to me your 
journal has become almost indispensable. With best wishes 
for continued success.” 

Otto K. Henry, of the Roachdale (Indiana) Union Tele- 
phone Company, in renewing for another year writes: “Your 
journal is very much appreciated and we feel very much as 
though we would have to quit business without it. It is surely 
worth the price.” 

R. W. Howard, of Windham, N. Y., writes: “Enclosed 
find money order for another year. I trust that your valu- 
able paper may reach the home of every telephone man.” 

H. T. Petitt, Jacksonville, Ill, of the Illinois Telephone 
Company, in sending in his renewal says: “I wish to say 
that I consider your magazine very valuable in the telephone 
field. I look forward to its weekly appearance with eager- 
ness.” 

L. C. Lane, secretary of the North Dakota Independent Tel- 
ephone Association, writing from Kensal, N. D., says: “If 
more telephone men would become readers of your journal I 


am sure it would do them lots of good, and if there is any- 
thing I can say or do to induce them to subscribe to what has 
been to me the best journal (TELEPHONY) I will gladly do so.” 

J..D. Morris, secretary and treasurer of the Morris Tele- 
phone Company, of Roxboro, N. C., in renewing for 1910, 


' writes: “TELEPHONY deserves the patronage of all who are in- 


terested in the Independent telephone industry.” 

B. F. Bailey, wire chief at Pecatonica, Ill., writes: “Enclosed 
find postal order for another year’s subscription to TELEPHONY. 
I have had eleven years’ experience in the telephone busi- 
ness and receive some valuable information from your paper 
and could not be without it.” 

J. A. Howard, secretary of the Ethan Telephone Company, 
Ethan, S. Dak., in renewing for another year’s subscription, 
says: “I am well pleased with TrLepHony. Get in all -the 
practical things you can. Practical points are what we are 
seeking.” 

TELEPHONY appreciates this fact and will welcome any prac- 
tical letters from the field that its friends may write. If you 
learn anything that helps you in your work pass it along so it 
will help others. 

Edwin, J. Cadie, of Oakland, Calif., makes a comment on 
TELEPHONY that is as forceful as unique. “I am enclosing you 
a money order for. another year, for to miss TELEPHONY for 
one week would be worse than missing your bath on Saturday 
night.” 

L. D. McCoy, of Mildred, Kansas, writes: “Enclosed find 
remittance for a year’s subscription. I am back in the tele- 
phone business again, and can’t get along without TeEtE- 
PHONY.” 

W. R. Sutton, of Colchester, Ill., says: “Enclosed find money 
order, and want my subscription renewed another year. I 
can’t along without TrELeEpHoNy. You don’t see the big shield 
on my letter head, but I have it at heart.” 

John F. Watkins, president of the Redrock and Salmon 
River Telephone Company, of Salmon, Idaho, in remitting for 
1910, writes: “I would have to quit the telephone business if 
TELEPHONY quit coming. I appreciate the amount of informa- 
tion you give that is of practical benefit to the managers of 
small exchanges.” ; 

Mrs. R. D. Sargent, assistant to the general manager of the 
Independent Telephone Company, of Seattle, Wash., in sending 
in a news item, says: “TELEPHONY is a magazine which is 
much prized in our plant.” 

H. B. Carruth, manager of the Nashville Telephone Com- 
pany, of Nashville, Ark. in writing for a missing issue of 
TELEPHONY, says: “I cannot afford to miss even one copy. 
TELEPHONY is one of the best journals I receive.” 

A. E. Strain, of Bethany, Neb., in renewing for 1910, writes: 
“T think that your paper is the best of its kind. It has helped 
me wonderfully in my work.” 

S. J. Peshak, secretary of the St. Ansgar Telephone Com- 
pany, St. Ansgar, Iowa, writes: “Enclosed find our check in 
payment of TELEPHONY subscription during the coming year, 
as our records show our subscription expires this month, We. 
cannot get along without your valuable paper.” 

John Radcliffe, of Madison, Ind., in remitting $5.00 for 
TELEPHONY and a copy of Mr. H. R. Vandeventer’s popular 
book, “Telephonology,” says: “In regard to TELEPHONY it is 
my opinion, which seems to be shared by many others, that you 
are pushing a good thing, and the wide-awake man reads what 
you push. ‘We tidpe you will continue your present policy for 
the good of the business. The topical write-ups are clean cut 
and convincing. Kelsey makes splendid analyses. Smith, as 
the problem encyclopedia, meets all requirements, and the 
editorials are timely. Independence (vim) sticks out all over.” . 
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Ohio Furnishes a Lesson to New York. 
Absolute proof that Ohio wants competition in the tele- 


phone business came in the decisive defeat of the Elson 


bill. 


the strongest organized movements to pass a bill through 


Unorganized public sentiment has overcome one of 


a legislature which has ever been attempted by corporate 
interests. 

Ohio has had telephone monopoly. She has had tele- 
phone competition. And she knows better than any other 
state in the country just how much of a nuisance is the 
dual telephone system; and just what are its benefits, and 
why it is worth having. 

The New York bill to put telephone companies under the 
public service commission is in most respects a good bill. 
It is wrong and injurious in leaving open an avenue by 
which mergers can be effected through the sanction of the 
commission, and means by which the extension of bene- 
ficial will be 


hampered. 


competition in the telephone industry 
New York has an object lesson in the action of the Ohio 


Senate. 


The Trouble Caused by Overcapitalization. 

The minority stockholder is interesting the New York 
Public Service Commission. This body has powers over 
all public utility corporations except the telephone com- 
panies; and it will have authority over them if a bill now 
before the legislature is passed. 

The great objector to watered stock has usually been the 
non-investor in the securities of public service corpora- 


” 


tions. His kick is on rates, and “strap hanging. 

According to Commissioner F. W. Stevens, the New York 
regulative body has found that this anxiety is unfounded 
as far as it has been directed at rates. The evils of over- 
capitalization have rather been poor service, and deprecia- 
cion of securities. The consumer has only suffered through 
his sensitory nerves, while the investor alone has been tor- 
mented at the base of the pocketbook nerve. 

Rates run about the same, no matter what the ratio of 
“liquid assets” to plant value. Undoubtedly competition, 
or the fear of it, is the cause of this. 

Where ultimate success depends upon a policy of keep- 
ing up service and expanding the plant and organization to 
meet the public demand for good service, it would seem 


that a fdir working rule of thumb would be “Protect the 
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minority stockholders.” No private fortune, for example, 
can keep pace with the growth demanded of a telephone 
company. Outside capital must be drawn in, in a large 


ageregate of comparatively small individual investments 


after the initial construction period. This means that there . 


can be no permanent success for a public utility that does 
not pay dividends. 


The Use of a Portable Telephone for Railroad Locating 
Engineers. 


In a recent number of a railway engineering paper, a 
description was given of construction work on the West- 
ern Pacific Railway. The article was accompanied by il- 
lustrations among which were views showing difficulties 
encountered in the surveying and laying out of the road 
through the Feather River Canon. In these views, the 
men were shown in places extremely difficult of access, 
in some cases being lowered from point to point with 
ropes. In looking over the views, the thought arises that 
great difficulty must have been encountered by the men 
in communicating with each other, judging from our expe- 
Naturally 
the idea comes up regarding the advisability of a portable 


riences in trying to talk in ravines and gorges. 


telephone for use in cases where it is impossible to get 
near enough together for intelligible talking. It would 
appear that the locating engineers of a railroad projected 
through a rough country would find considerable use for a 
light, The portable tele- 
phone has been thoroughly tried out by the U. S. Army 
and also foreign governments and is said to be very suc- 
cessful. 


compact, portable telephone. 


The use of such a telephone equipment by the 
railroads in laying out and constructing lines, and by sur- 
veyors and contractors in other work, is a field of which 
the possibilities we believe have not as yet been investi- 
gated by telephone manufacturers. Of course, not all rail- 
roads in building new lines and extensions pass through 
such countries as in the case cited. It would seem, how- 
ever, that a great deal of time, to say nothing of mis- 
understandings, could be saved were a portable telephone 
set used for communication between the instrument men 


and rodmen and others in a surveying party. 


In connection with this manufacturers should not over- 
look the use of the telephone on various kinds of con- 
struction work. There is great need of quick communica- 
tion between the various points on a construction project. 
In many cases the points are a half mile or more apart, 
and the only method of communication is by messenger. 
If the manufacturers should organize a systematic. cam- 
paign for the purpose of drawing the attention of contrac- 
tors to the advantages of telephone service on construction 
jobs, there is no doubt but what there would be greatly 
increased sales in that field. 


ee eS 
A Word of Caution. 

In the wide discussion of the advantages of competition 
in the telephone field, there is one argument which has, 
in a measure, escaped being given its proper place of im- 
portance. The advent of a second company into any por- 
tion of the field reduces the risk of “arbitrary” methods 
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in dealing with the public. One company in control of any 
district will make rules and draw lines circumscribing the 
privileges of the public, and enforce regulations to its own 
interest in affairs which cannot be controlled by fran- 
chises or ordinances. 

There are hundreds of cases where a business is so 
conducted that it requires special circuits or devices in con- 
Where there exists 
but one company it prefers to design and furnish what it 


nection with the telephone service. 
terms “standard” equipment, with which the subscriber 
must be satisfied. With a second company offering to 
serve subscribers the term “standard” does not imply a 


high degree of restriction. There arises at once a desire 


to give the subscriber a spade if he intelligently asks for — 


a spade, and not insist that a shovel be satisfactory. Thus 
the “arbitrary” element is removed—the slogan becomes, 
“Get the business!” 

Competing companies, however, frequently make the 
mistake of rendering special service without extra charge, 
just to “get ahead of the other fellow.” : 
It will 


be found that the American public is generally willing to 


Yet somebody has to settle the bill some time. 
pay a fair price, if it gets what it wants. It does not care 
to be the “goat” in a cut-throat battle between two cor- 
porations. The telephone user does not appreciate having 
his complaints of service answered thus: “Oh, well, you’re 
getting it for nothing; you have no kick.” 

Ee ae 


The Center of the System. : 

The success which is attending individual and united efforts 
of Independent telephone operators is exceeded only by the 
enthusiasm which inspires the most remarkable growth which 
any nation wide industry has experienced. Link by link there 
is being forged a chain of common interest which binds to- 
gether the small plants without limiting the individual or 
collective local stockholders in their rights. Each separate 
corporation retains unto itself those functions which to it 
rightfully belong, and still becomes a-unit of a great and 
ever increasing system. The management of a plant accepts 
or solicits interconnection with that of a neighboring com- 
munity, town, city or county, if it is considered a wise bus- 
iness proposition. An equitable division of the revenues 
from toll service is easily arrived at. 


The greatest factor in the success of the amalgamation of 


Independent companies has been the retention of local interests 


both in ownership and operation. The “little feller,’ with 
his all, though it may be but a few thousand dollars, invested 
in a plant, upon securing connection with a system operating 
in a metropolitan city, still retains his ownership and the 
power to exercise his individuality. Whatever financial en- 
hancement the connection may yield is his to share, because the 
larger operator does not put forth the claim “You are now 
a part of my system,’ claim and demand the whole profit. 

The experienced operator gives freely to the inexperienced 
from his store of knowledge, every kernel of which has been 
threshed and tested in the wide school of experience. 

Then it is safe to assert that the “center of the Indepen- 
dent system” may be expressed in one word—co-operation— 
and may be found everywhere. A _ suitable slogan for the 


Independent operators would be “Get together; keep together.” 


— 
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Independent Telephony of the West 


Article I—Billings, an Example of Independent Success in Local and Long Distance Business 


a By W. J. Stadelman 


Editor’s Note.—Mr. Stadelman, one of the leading Independent telephone men of Nebraska, is making a tour of the 


principal cities of the Northwest and Pacific Coast. 


and call upon telephone officials and prominent business men. 


He will visit and inspect Independent plants in the important cities 


His letters, giving concise reviews of the situation in 


each place, will be presented as leading articles in TELEPHONY. 
Mr. Stadelman’s experience and recognized ability as an organizer, business builder and operating man will lend 


unusual interest and authority to his statements. 


During the trip now under way I am going to give you 
an outline of the condition of the various Independent 
“telephone properties along my route, which will include 
the following cities; Billings, Butte, Seattle, 
Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Phoenix, and the 


Spokane, 


country tributary thereto. 
I shall endeavor to confine myself as closely as possible 
to the physical conditions, methods of operation, territory 


covered, and the prospects for future growth of the plants. 


I will make each report as brief and concise as I possibly 
can and still do justice to the system. 

At Billings I find a surprisingly well equipped and well 
When ‘I say re- 
constructed I mean a property that was formerly a common 
And, by the way, here is a living 


managed reconstructed automatic plant. 


battery manual system. 
example to prove that automatic equipment can be main- 
tained and operated successfully with an open wire sys- 
tem, as this plant has at present only a limited amount of 
cable. Conditions, however, are to be improved shortly, 
as the city contemplates paving. When the paving ques- 
tion is fully and finally settled, the plans and specifications 
now pending for an all cable system will be carried out. 
There will then be a very extensive underground system in 
the down-town or business district. 
The Billings Mutual Telephone Co. 
office building. It is a modern, complete, stone front struc- 


owns its central 
ture located in the heart of the city, interior furnishings 
are up to date in every respect. For the public’s con- 
venience there is a large, well arranged waiting room con- 
taining four roomy, well ventilated booths, with the cashier’s 
office and manager’s office easily accessible. 

The local subscribers within the corporate limits number 
1,150. Added to these are about 1,000 switching and farm 
line subscribers, making a total directly connected with 
the plant of 2,150. The Bell system has a total of not more 
than 1,000 subscribers in the same territory. 

The points reached by the Independent long distance 
connections cover the following territory, the towns that 
are marked with (*) indicating exchanges: 

*Anaconda, Absarokee, Valentine, Basin, *Big Timber, 
*Billings, *Bozeman, Boulder, *Bear Creek, *Belfry, Bel- 
grade, *Bridger, *Butte, Cable, Central Park, *Deer Lodge. 
Chance, Chico, Chimney Rock, Coalville, *Columbus, Cor- 
bin, Clancy, Dean, Dog Creek, Electric, Fish Tail, Fridley, 
*Fromberg, Forest Grove, Flat Willow, Gardner, *Great 
Falls, Gregson Springs, Grass Range, *Helena, *Huntley, 
*Hunters Hot Springs, *Joliet, Jefferson City, Jefferson Is- 


land, Kendall, *Laurel, Lavina, *Livingstown, *Livingston, 
Logan, Manhattan, Merritt, Milner, Moore, Melstone, *Mus- 
selshell, Nye, Osborne, Park City, Pipestone Springs, Pom- 
peys Pillar, *Red Lodge, Roberts, Rock. = Viale: 
*Roundup, Sappington, Salesville, Silver Bow, Salesia, Stew- 
art, Springdale, Thirty Mile, Trident, *Three Forks, Willow 
Creek, Wisdom, Wolf Springs, Warm Springs, Whitehall. 

The Montana Mutual is not only doing the larger per- 
centage of the local business, but practically all of the long 


Ralston, 


distance. The service rendered is absolutely satisfactory 


to the subscribers. I made personal inquiry to settle this 
point, and found that, out of 22 business houses visited, 17 
recommended very highly the service, four were indifferent 
and expressed no preference; one, however, was not satis- 
fied. 


especially on account of the places visited, including hotels, 


The favorable reports of my inquiry are remarkable, 


cafes, cigar stores, news stands, all being exceptionally busy 
places. I would not, however, have confined myself to the 
particular branches of business named, but my time was 
limited and the day was Sunday. 

The automatic service at Billings was cut over from 
was inaug- 


manual in October, 1908. When this service 


urated the rates were raised to the following: Business, 
unlimited service, $5 per month; business, party line serv- 
residence, unlimited, $3 per month; 


ice, $4 per month; 


and residence party line service $2 per month. These rates 
are higher than the Bell rate. With this condition existing, 
the Independent company has twice as many subscribers 
as its competitor, and 300 new subscribers have been added 
to its list since the inauguration of the higher rate. 

Wages are seemingly high, on account of everything 
being controlled by union labor. Operators receive from 
$50 to $60 per month, linemen from $3.75 to $4.50 per day 
of eight hours work. 

There is no state telephone organization in Montana. 
The majority of the Independent plants throughout the state 
are owned by practically three companies, this possibly, 
furnishing a reason for the lack of a formal organization. 
The companies operating, cover practically all of the prin- 
cipal points, and they have working agreements with the 
smaller companies which operate in the interior, or which 
own farm lines. It would be a great help to the rural 
companies if there were a state organization, if for no 
other purpose than to receive the benefits that can be de- 
rived from getting together. State organizations simplify 
the standardizing of accounting, standardizing of equip- 


ment, and standardizing of methods of doing business. 
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They also afford an opportunity to make the acquaintance 
of fellow operating men by personal contact. 


The Billings property is owned principally by Mr. P. B. 
Moss, a banker residing at Billings, who is heartily “in the 


game” in every way, and never hesitates to “come through” 


with funds when necessary to install equipment that will 
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increase the efficiency of the service or satisfy his patrons. 

The manager, Mr. J. Nevin Perry, has gained his posi- 
tion by working from the ground up, having served in all 
branches of the business, and from his able management 
and courteous treatment his plant is bound to succeed. The 
next letter will be from Butte. 


Elson Bill Defeated 


A victory for competition in the Senate closed the bitter fight to jam the Elson bill, permitting mergers of com- 


peting telephone companies, 


through the Ohio legislature. 


The bill was defeated late Wednesday, April 20, by a vote of 19 to 14. Every device known to the legislators fa- 


voring the monopoly interests had been worked to save the measure. 


The vote of 19 to 14 against the bill and a still. 


heavier vote against reconsideration, came even after the measure had been amended to prevent long distance mergers, 
and so this is a conclusive victory for local competition, as well as long distance competition. 
One of the devices attempted to save the bill was to put it in its regular place in the new Ohio code, which would 


have necessitated concurrence by the House. 


Although the House once passed the bill, it is believed that, as a result of 


the bribery discussions, it is now in a mood to refuse concurrence. 

During the fight in the Senate charges of bribery were freely made against the telephone lobbyists, and on Wednes- 
day it was charged that the Bell company introduced a woman stenographer into the Senate to spy on the senators. | 
Senator Duval intimated that the actions of certain senators indicated that there was collusion between them and the 


Bell interests, and that this spy was the go-between. 


As soon as the vote of 19 to 14 was recorded, showing the decisive victory for the opponents of the bill, some of 


the wavering politicians recovered their courage. 


A motion to reconsider was defeated by a vote of 25 to 8. 


It is a significant fact that senators from all the larger cities where there is competition voted in opposition to the bill, 
thus demonstrating that the people of these cities are actively interested in having competition maintained. 


Ohio’s Repudiation of Monopoly 


A Statement Showing the National Significance of Defeat of the Elson Bill in the Ohio Senate 


By Frank H. Woods 


President, 


National Independent Telephone Association 


The American Telephone & Telegraph Company is making a final gigantic effort to subject the 50,000,000 people 
who use telephones in 9,000,000 homes in the United States, to the domination of the most vicious trust that ever preyed 


upon a great nation. 


Defeated in every prior attempt to drive out competition, 


it now seeks, by means of pernicious 


lobbies to force through state legislatures bills repealing the state and anti-trust laws, with a view of using the results 
as a pretended sanction by state authorities of its criminal violations of the Sherman anti-trust law. 


The first great battle has just been fought in Ohio. 


The defeat of the Elson bill by the Ohio Senate means the pre- 
servation intact of the magnificent Independent telephone system in that great commonwealth. 


It gives reassurance 


and new courage to the Independent telephone hosts and the people throughout the entire nation. 


During this crucial fight, all eyes have been looking to Ohio. 


The National Association, through its officers, deems it 


a duty as well as a pleasure to congratulate the Ohio Association upon the fight which it has so ably conducted against 
great odds and upon the magnificent victory it has achieved against monopoly. 
While the importance of the result can hardly be overestimated, the Independents must not be taken off their guard. 


Careful watch for new bills and “joker” 


amendments to old ones must be kept. 


The Bell company seldom fights in the 


telephone has to go around to the company’s office and give 


open. Let its every movement be exposed and from now on its defeat is certain. 
New Trick in Rebating. 
While in places where there is no competiton the pub- 


lic is spending its time and money figuring out how to get 
tid of being overcharged by the Bell telephone monopoly, 
that ingenious corporation has representatives sitting up 
nights, in Nebraska, trying to figure out a way of beating the 
law against its giving away service. According to charges 
made before the State Railway Commission last week the 
Bell company, in order to give rebates and thus cut under a 
competitor, has offered to pay discounts in the form of a 
monthly cash payment to a subscriber as a solicitor of the 
company in order to keep him on the list of patrons. There 
are still places in the East who wants a 


where the man 


his family history to a grumpy clerk. 
Hee MD ees at 
Telephones in Ceylon. 

The big island in the Indian Ocean whose name is familiar 
to every one on account of the extensive advertising of tea 
which grows there, if for no other reason, is, like other places 
in the far east, gradually extending its telephone service. Ac- 
cording to statistics for 1908, published in the Journal Tele- 
graphique, the central office of Colombo had 347 subscribers, 
a growth of 80 during the year. On the whole island there 
are 641 telephones. In addition to the regular exchange sery- 
ice the railroads operate 54 telephones. 


Hints on Constructing a Cable System’ 
By Robert J. Ardiff 


The location of anchors is usually determined by the 
dividing property lines or streets. Anchors are located as 
far as possible from street crossings, foot paths, cross walls 
or driveways in order to minimize the danger from acci- 
dents. When possible, the anchor is located at a distance 
from the pole equal to the height of the guy strand at the 
pole above the ground. Anchors should never be located 
nearer the pole than one-third of the height of the pole above 
‘the ground. 

The length and width of the excavation for an anchor 
log, when this is used, is made as small as possible, es- 
pecially at the surface of the ground. All fillings should be 


A Case Where the Telephone Company Has an Excellent 


firmly tamped and on heavily loaded and important lines 
the anchors may be set in concrete. The anchor rod is set 
in a straight line with the guy strand, and extends six inches 
above the ground and has its eye furnished with a thimble. 
[It passes through a hole in the anchor log slightly larger 
than its own diameter, and the nuts should be screwed on 
the threaded end as far as possible. 


It may here be remarked that it is not good practice to 
cut up good poles for anchor logs. Selected second hand 
ties, cull poles or old poles can always be obtained at rea- 
sonable cost. 


There are forms of patent anchors on the market 
which it is advisable to use where the strain is light and 
the nature of the soil is especially adapted to their installa- 
tion. 

When messenger is strung for carrying cable it may be 


*Concluded from issue of April 9, 1910. 
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placed so that it will have a height of 23 ft. above the 
ground at the points of support, which, when suspended 
with a strain sufficient to give the required sag of about 
15 in. for the first 100 ft. of span length and a gradual 
increase for each 15 ft. up to 145 ft. of span, which has a 
sag of 2 ft. 6 in., will provide ample clearance over streets 
and other highways. In longer spans the point of support 
must of necessity be at a greater distance from the ground, 
which height may be readily calculated. Under ordinary 
circumstances the first cable erected on a pole line should 
be strung on the street or alley side of the pole. Should 
the pole line change sides of the street it should be so 
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A HOPXINS. Mow: 


Opportunity to Do Some Good Cable Work. 


erected that the longest side will be the street side. Cables 
should never pass from one side of the pole to the other. 

Cables are suspended on messenger with respect to their 
weight and length of span. In ordinary practice, where 
the spans do not exceed 150 ft. the following is consid- 
ered good practice: 

6,000 lb. strand wire, supporting 15 to 100 pr., 22 gage, 
and 25 to 50 pr., 19 gage cable. 

10,000 lb. strand wire supporting 250 pr., 22 gage, or 100 
pr., 19 gage cable. 

16,500 lb. strand wire supporting all larger size of cable. 

In order to avoid splicing, the messenger is strung in 
as long lengths as can be conveniently handled. It is found 
in practice that a continuous length of messenger approxi- 
mately one mile in length can be handled to advantage. 
When it becomes necessary to splice a messenger this 
should be done by interlocking thimbles and passing the 
end of one strand about each thimble and securing the 
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strand upon itself with approved clamps. The splice should 
be located as near a pole as possible, to facilitate in the 
erection of the cable. 

Except in the case of light cable, or where it is not pos- 
sible to extend the messenger beyond the cable, the mes- 
senger should terminate on the first pole beyond the cable. 
Messenger when secured at a splice or about a pole should 
be fastened by employing one 3-bolt clamp for 6,000-Ib. 
strand; two 3-bolt clamps for 10,000-lb. strand, and three 
3-bolt clamps for 16,500-lb strand. Strain plates should 
likewise be employed to prevent injury to the pole by 
being cut by the messenger. 

The cable is attached to the messenger by means of 
cable hangers, either of metal or marlin. Of these hangers 
many types are on the market, each claiming certain adyan- 
tages. If marlin hangers are used they must be of suf- 
ficient length so that the effect of the unequal expansion 
and contraction of the cable and messenger, due to varia- 
tions of temperature, does not affect the cable itself. These 
hangers are spaced along the cable in accordance with the 
weight per foot of the cable, varying from 20 ins. for the 
smaller cables to 12 inches for 400 pair, 22 gage cable. 

The troubles due to insufficient freedom of action for 
contraction and expansion between the cable and messen- 
ger manifest themselves by frequent cracks and breaks in 
the cable, allowing the access of moisture. The cracks 
generally are accompanied by a lumpy appearance of the 
sheath, and bya tendency for the cable as a whole to assume 
a wavy form, sometimes in places rising above the sup- 
porting strand. Where small amounts of slack have been 
left in aerial cables at poles (known as pole dips) and the 
cables elsewhere have not been suspended at a sufficient 
distance below the span, as described above, these cracks 
generally appear in the center of the pole dip, and on 
the upper side of the cable sheath. 

A careful study of this condition has resulted in the 
conclusion that the trouble is due to a longitudinal motion 
of the cable, resulting from the contraction and expansion 
with temperature changes. The rate of expansion of lead 
with a rise in temperature is about twice as great as that 
of steel. Where, therefore, the cable is so constrained 


that its expansion relation to the strand cannot be taken 
up by small undulations between the hangers, the expan- 
sion must occur like that of a metal bar or rod, manifest- 
ing itself at points such as the pole dips. 


The Use of Long Cable Hangers Aids in Taking Care of Expansion 
and Contraction of Cable and Messenger. 

That considerable expansion occurs has been clearly 
proven by cable sheaths showing bright abrasions where 
they moved through metal clips when the latter were 
rusted to the strand. In some cases the hangers have even 
been torn off. It has been found by actual observations 
that cables have moved back and forth at pole dips from 
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three-eighths to three-quarters of an inch a day. In certain 
instances where the sheath happened to touch the strand 
the sheath has been scored by portions of the strand. 

In some cases splices have been drawn out, as has been 
indicated by their collapsed conditions; in others splices 
have buckled on account of the ends of the cable being 


Turning a Corner with Twisted Pair, An Unsightly and Expensive 
: Practice. 


pushed together. Pole dips are weak points in cable con- 
struction, and should be avoided. The expansion and con- 
traction can best be taken care of, as already stated, by 
long hangers which will allow a springing in the cable 
instead of a concentrated effect at the pole dip. 

To guard against electrical injury from outside sources, 
both cable and messenger are bonded and grounded at 
intervals. It has been found good practice to bond the 
cable and messenger together every 1,000 ft. and to 
ground every fifth bond. Where the length of cable does 
not exceed one mile, and is greater than one-half mile, 
a bond is placed at the office and the terminal point of the 
cable. In cables less than one-half mile long the office 
ground is considered ample. Cables should also be guarded 
from contact with trolley and light wires, as well as from 
chafing against trees or other obstructions, and this type 
of protector may best be determined by the conditions 
which exist. : 

In the termination of the cable in the central office two 
methods are employed, one where the cable itself or piece 
of wool insulated cable of the same size is fanned on the 
main frame and the other where the main cable is pot- 
headed and smaller lead covered, wool insulated cables 
brought from the pot-head to the main frame. The latter 
method is the more generally employed, except in regions 
where the amount of moisture in the air is very small, 
when the first described method is found satisfactory, and 
also the more economical. 

In placing terminals of small size they should be located 
above the cable and on the side of the pole nearest the 
main cable. The latter terminal must be located below the 
cable because of the pole space which they occupy and the 
necessity of furnishing platforms and balconies for the 
men who have occasion to use them in the course of their 
employment. 


Cuyahoga Company Orders New Switchboard. 

Four sections of common battery, multiple switchboard for 
the new Union exchange of the Cuyahoga Telephone Com- 
pany of Cleveland have recently been ordered from a promi- 
nent manufacturer. The order includes distributing frame, 
intermediate frame and relay rack. This equipment will be 
installed in the new building which is to be erected. 


‘The Licensee Minority Stockholder 


Where Does He Get off? What is the Game? Why are His Dividends Withheld? Can the Descendants of 1620 
be Trusted to Play Fair with Any One in Their Power 


Bye jeu. Kelsey 


I noticed in the “Silent Partner” of April that “the Puri- 
tans were opposed to bear baiting, not so much out of sor- 
row for the bear, but because the sport gave pleasure to the 
spectators.” 

“The Puritans came to this country, not because they 
wanted religious liberty, but because they lacked the power 
in England to make the rest of the people follow their 
example.” 


This fact was proved by their expulsion of the Quakers 
and other sects which had been misled to Massachusetts by 
the religious liberty “bunk.” 


The Puritan was such a joy-killer that he would not kiss 
his own wife on Sunday. 

The Puritan would have burned innocent women and 
men at the stake if matches had been cheaper, and the 
squirming of some poor wretch, strangling at the end of a 
rope, delighted his soul. 


The Puritan stripped Quaker men, and women mostly, I 
imagine, and drove them naked through the streets into the 
barren and snow-driven woods. 

The Puritan taught the Indian all he ever knew about 
lying, stealing, savagery and injustice. 


The Puritan usually killed three women during his life, 
because New England graveyards show that John still lies 
spitefully by Mary, Sarah and Abigail. The family cow got 
more attention than these wives. 

The country would be better today if Japs had landed at 
Portland, Oregon, in 1620. 


To show what ancestry amounts to, there is a story that 
a pair of criminals raised a family, of which the following 
four generations donated 250 members to the penitentiary 
and a few to the gallows. 


This is an extreme case, but it goes to show that most 
muddy water does not become clear, but goes on to fouler 
and blacker depths. 


The traditions of the capital behind the Octopus are en- 
tirely bound up in the landing from the Mayflower, and the 
terrible deviltry that followed. 


I leave it to the Independent telephone operator, who is 
flirting with the Octopus now in the humble sheep’s cloth- 
ing, if he thinks he can trust such a cult. 


Look about you and try to remember a single man who 
has been happily connected with the Octopus as a stock- 
holder or as an employe. 


To my knowledge, no man has ever run up against this 
cult—it is not a system—and come out as well as he went in. 


Take the Missouri and Kansas Telephone Company; once 
a company that boasted of not a single debt. How and 
where could this company spend $14,000,000, which is sup- 
posed to be its floating debt? 
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From 1882 to 1902, for twenty years, this company earned 
30 per cent and paid 6 per cent to its stockholders. 

It has always earned around $35 to $36 per station year. 
There is absolutely no reason why stockholders should be 
discouraged with the present bunk about annual deficit. 

It is one of the surest things you know, that a telephone 
company earning $36 a station year should pay dividends, 
unless it is most foully managed. 


We know that an interurban electric railroad that earns 
$6,000 a mile per year, or more, is making money on the 
investment, 

And we know that an electric power company, retailing 
power at 10 cents, is making money on the investment. 

We know that 3 cents a mile is a good rate for steam 
passenger traffic and we know that a railroad can survive 
Oneeawcents. 


A telephone company which earns $36 per station year 
or over, is a moneymaker, and any management that fails 
to return a dividend upon the investment should be shot 
at sunrise. 

If a telephone company earns but $25 per station year, 
we can place it in the second class, and are not surprised 
at an absence of dividends. 


Yet, in Independent telephone circles, dividends are hon- 
estly earned upon this amount, and as low as $18, too. 


A Missouri and Kansas stockholder would have a pretty 
good case in court if he should care to ask this company to 
show true cause why dividends have not been paid. 

Mr. Moxey testified in the K. C. rate case, 1902, that.any 
other concern keeping books as the Missouri and Kansas 
Telephone Co. would have representatives in prison. 

There is little excuse for the stockholders’ dilemma. 
these people have too much respect for corporations. They 
don’t know them well enough yet. O! some day they will! 

The Central Union Telephone Co. earnings range close 
to $36 per station year and better. 
dividends being missing here, either. 


But 


There is no excuse for 


The fact that a half-baked broker in the Central Union 
building at Indianapolis is advertising his desire to buy stock 
goes to prove that they can and will some day pay a divi- 
dend when the poor minor stockholder is entirely discour- 
aged and out of it. 


This company, earning such gross amounts, is either 
guilty of crime, or sheer incompetence, not to pay a divi- 
dend. 


The Iowa Telephone Company has earned well, but has 
paid little or nothing. 


The Western Telephone and Telegraph Co. is a gigantic 
concern of the Octopus, operating companies which, in turn, 
operates 300,000 telephones in Texas, Arkansas, Minnesota, 
Dakota, Wisconsin, Cleveland City, etc. 


You have heard the definition, “A farmer is a man who 
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tills the soil.’ The agriculturist is one who tills the farmer. 
The Western is simply an iniquitous holding company 
and only tills some telephone companies. 
Its liabilities are nearly $60,000,000, or $200 per station. 
A fair dividend of 6 per cent would only require a net 
earning of $12 per station. 


The Bell reports show average cost of operating and 
maintaining to be $22.60 per telephone. 

As this territory is easily handled, the costs should not 
exceed $21 per station. 

With $3 renewal reserve fund, the total cost would be $24. 


A gross earning of $36 per station less $24 would leave 
$12, or a 6 per cent dividend. 

But the Western only pays nearly 5 per cent upon a 6 
per cent cumulative preferred stock, sixteen whole million 
dollars’ worth, and the hopes of the common stock are in 
the sear and yellow leaf. 

Surely the Western Telephone can operate as cheaply as 
the great average Bell plant. 


Funny that somebody does not lose a job. 

But somehow the parent company is content. That 
should satisfy the holders of the $16,000,000 of common 
stock. ; 


The Michigan Telephone Co. was a disastrous failure, 
too. But it never earned-less than $36 a station year. 

When P. G, Reynolds went to Michigan for the old Erie 
crowd, he felt sorry for the men who were working for $35 
a month. 

And girls in Michigan work in a telephone exchange for 
less money than in any other state, except Tennessee, too. 

Still they failed. No one said a word. The King can 
do no wrong, you know. 

But, mark my words: In a later day, not far off, either, 
judging from the signs of the times, when the Bell com- 
pany finally takes stock in the Central Union, Western Tel- 
ephone, Missouri and Kansas, and other licensee telephone 
wrecks, in exchange for their floating debts, there will be a 
dividend of at least 6 per cent every year. 


Some one has*said that if a railroad president were sit- 
ting on the pilot of his trains, if such were possible, there 
never would be a collision, 


And just the moment the Bell trades their floating debt 
birthright in the licensee companies for the mess of com- 
mon stock, there will be no wrecks among the licensees. 
All stock will be dividend payers, and unfortunate holders 
are advised to store their stock in a safety vault. 

Every licensee plant is making enough money to pay its 
stockholders some dividends, if the controlling interests 
chose to do so. 


Ultra conservative management of any public utility is 
just as criminal as a loosely run concern, as far as a minor 
stockholder is concerned. 


The very heart of the Bell earnings lies in their licensee 
interests. Each year you note increased earnings, and yet 
each year you hear of a weakening licensee plant. 


The situation is quite inconsistent, and it looks as if some 
one was getting burned. 


The Bell controls these companies and its own men oper- 
‘ate them. They are specially trained men, trained in New 
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York and Boston, and were sent West labeled “Mission- 
aries.” I wonder if they studied medicine, too. 


The plants are all making money and the parent com- 
pany is getting the first grab at the gate receipts. But it 
adds to the grandeur of the great public benefactor, and as 


‘well adds a few names to the long list of stock victims. 


The Western Electric Company is owned 80 per cent by 
the Bell. The controlling directors on the board are said 
to own 189 shares out of 150,000. 

For years this company flourished, and its policy was to 
interest employes in the stock. 

They would go out of their way to interest some fore- 
man in the stock. 


And the company earned from 10 to 13 per cent of its 
gross sales. 


Its stock was the delight of Marshall Field, and if he had 
lived I doubt if the present policy would have been toler- 
ated. 


At the end of 1906, the earnings proved to be $6,675,000 
and it paid dividends of $1,200,000—leaving $5,475,000 for 
surplus, at 


You remember something about Egypt and Israelites. 
You know how Joseph guessed right on the crops, and 
being a crafty Jew, cornered the market. He became a 
leading citizen. 


Scripture tells us that later “there arose a new Pharaoh 
in the land who knew not Joseph.” 

And it came to pass that a new man ruled in Boston, 
who knew not the Western Electric Co. 

The discrepancy in.1906 of net earnings of $6,675,000 and 
dividends of $1,200,000, reminds us strongly of the Missouri 
and Kansas Telephone Co. which earned 30 per cent and — 
paid but 6 per cent. 


The rest of the money went somewhere—to missionaries, 
construction, copper-lined coal vaults, and gold rooms for 
office boys, possibly. 


After the new Pharaoh came, the Western Electric Com- 
pany sold over $50,000,000 worth of goods in 1907, and the 
profits were but $150,000. 


Think of it, Mr. Telephone Man! You can grow gray in 
a single night, or in a year’s time, and you can find a rea- 
son. But this company, without a single change of a hair, 
fell in one year from $6,675,000 to $150,000. 


The new Pharaoh got busy, and 1908 saw a return to the 
Sphinx policy. i 

Just before the end of the year 1907, on December 4, the 
stockholders of the Western Electric Company got the fol- 
lowing letter from E. M. Barton who had, to all appear- 
ances, no acquaintance with the new Pharaoh: 

“Chicago, December 4th, 1907. 
“To the Stockholders of the 
“Western Electric Company: 

“I enclose copy of an. agreement which has been made 
between the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
and the Merchants Loan and Trust Company. Any stock- 
holder of the Western Electric Company desirous of mak- 
ing the exchange of his stock in accordance with this agree- 
ment may send to the Merchants’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany his stock certificates endorsed in blank for transfer. 


April 23, 1910. 


The Merchants’ Loan and Trust Company will issue a re- 
ceipt for the stock in negotiable form which will entitle the 
holder to receive on October 15, 1908, Two Hundred Fifty 
Dollars in convertible four per cent bonds of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company for each share of stock, 
or, at the option of the Telephone Company, cash at the 
rate of $225 per share. Interest at the rate of 4 per cent 
per annum will be paid on $250 for each share up to Sep- 
tember 1, 1908. The bonds will bear coupons represent- 
ing interest from said date. 

“Tt is to be assumed that payment will be made in bonds. 
These bonds become due in 1936 and are convertible at the 
option of the holder at their face value at any time between 
March 1, 1909, and March 1, 1918, into stock of the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company at the rate of about 
134% per cent on the par value thereof, but this rate if sub- 
ject to reduction, however, in accordance with the terms of 
the indenture securing the bonds if further stock shall be 
issued by the Telephone Company at less than $134.25 per 
share. That is to say, at the present rate of conversion, the 
holder of the bonds gives a trifle over $400 in bonds for 
$300 in stock. 

“The present dividend rate of 8 per cent paid by the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company on its stock 
is justified by its earnings. 

“Stockholders of the Western Electric Company taking 
these bonds on the terms specified would then have an 
assured income at the rate of $10 for each share of stock, 
and they will have for a period of nine years the option of 
exchanging their bonds for stock, which, at the present div- 
idend rate, would net from each share of Western Electric 
Company stock going into the exchange 14.9 per cent as 
against the present rate of 8 per cent. 

“T enclose for your information a recent statement of 
the condition of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
‘Company. 

“Stockholders of the’ Western Electric Company owning 
something over 15,000 shares have expressed the intention 
of accepting the offer. I shall do so. 

“Stockholders accepting the exchange before December 
15th, 1907, (the middle of the current dividend period of 
the Western Electric Company), will receive interest from 
November 1, 1907, as though the stock had been deposited 
on that date. 

(Signed) “E. M. BARTON.” 

Coming at this time, it created surprise. The stockhold- 
ers thinking of the 1906 earnings of $6,675,000, or $5,475,000 
above the dividend requirements, could not see any reason 
for trading. Besides, it was generally tipped off by the 
previous Pharaoh, that a melon was to be cut. 


February 1 came the report of 1907 earnings, with a 
doubtful showing of $150,000 for $52,000,000 sales. 

Further, the directors solemnly authorized $15,000,000 of 
bonds, “not to be issued, but kept as they might become 
handy.” A great deal like Ikey’s fire extinguishers, which 
had gasoline in them. 

This news was very reassuring (?) to employes who had 
for years been asked to buy the stock and take an interest 
in a fatherly company. 


Anyway, it was tipped off all around among the Western 
Electric employes to let loose and they unanimously gave 
up their lifework to the greedy Puritan. 


In 1909 “a new policy was adopted” with the Western 
Electric Company and it showed a profit of 4 per cent. on 
its gross sales. 

Compare this with the General Electric Company. It 
has a comparatively feeble monopoly, yet it pays dividends 
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upon $60,000,000 of stock and interest upon $15,000,000 
bonds. 
But apparently there is no shame anywhere. They 


stripped their employes of the fruits of years of actual and 
bitter saving, and their action reminds you of “the wolf, 
having a bone in his throat, asked the crane to pull it out. 
The crane stuck his head into the red and murderous throat 
of the wolf and out came the bone. Being importuned for 
his pay, the wolf reminded him that he ought to be glad 
and feel well paid that he got his head out of the jaws of 
a wolf.” 


Anyway the Bell company is making 30,000 minor shares 
of the Western Electric Company stock look like 30 cents, 
and it is doing it in broad daylight. 

Apparently everything is legal and honest. You know 
business men, guided by crooked lawyers, taught politicians 
all their dirty tricks, just as the Puritans taught the Indian 
what a rotten creature the white human being was. 


It is all a great financial mystery. All Bell companies are 
earning first-class average incomes, which are well above 
the average cost of $22.60. 


Their depreciation charges are vague and they have plenty 
left for dividends. 
Why don’t they pay them? 


It is all a great political mystery. The latest news is 
that Charley Taft pays $28,000 a year for a private tele- 
phone line from Cincinnati to Washington from 6 P. M. 
to 6 A. M. 


Is William Taft taking daily orders from his Bell Mag- 
nate brother? Is that the reason why the Government has 
whitewashed the Telephone Trust? 

Is W. Murray Crane a Senator from Massachusetts, or 
an ambassador plenipotentiary from the Milk Street Mon- 
archy to our weak-kneed Republic? 

The Bell minor stockholder has a poor chance when the 
President has a Bell brother on the job, and a Wickersham 
to decide upon the merits of his case. 


The Puritan in his day had no mercy. He is in hell to- 
day for his crimes—and his reflections upon his physical 
atrocities must be comforting. 


The Puritan in control of the Octopus has naturally been 
born without the bowels of mercy, and some day he may 
have a chance to reflect upon some financial atrocities. 


They follow their own conscience, and that is why the 
minor stockholder is getting it squarely in the neck. 


Moral: Remember the Milwaukee Election! 
—_—____§-- 
Keystone Net Earnings for March Increased 7 Per Cent 
Over 1909. 


The steady progress of the Keystone Telephone Company 
of Philadelphia is again indicated by the excellent showing 
in March earnings, which advanced $4,704, with a corre- 
sponding increase of expenditures of only $1,479. Following 


is the comparative showing for March and nine months: 
For month ended For 9 months ended 


Mch. 31, Year Mech. 31, Year 
1910. Previous. 1910. Previous. 
GNOSSNEATTIIN ES yaa ane vate dace, carers $95,101 $90,497 $835,661 $797,638 
Operating expenses and taxes.. 47,490 46,011 420,828 395,985 
Net earnings ..............$47,611 $44,486 $414,833 $401,653 


Matters of Practical Interest 


Are Constructicn Men Slow? 


There was a cable layout described, with a request for~ 


criticism, on page 352, issue of March 19. This is still open 
for discussion, and the author would like to hear from those 
who can offer a suggestion, through TELEPHONY. 


Calling Line to Cable Terminals Succeeds In Another Ex- 
change—An Idea Added. 

IT have taken advantage of Mr. Frier’s suggestion in the 
last issue and find it a great convenience. Each of my trouble- 
men has a district of the city, and each one has picked up a 
pair in each cable box in his district. Each man has a jack 
on the desk and we find it does away with all the trouble of 
the operator’s taking down the connection before they are 
through testing. 

Marshalltown, iis, A. J. Clarke, wire chief, 
Marshalltown Telephone Company. 


Guying Old Trees to Prevent Line Damage. 

Many trees, liable to fall in a high wind, are a constant 
menace to lines, but cannot be removed. While tree owners 
will deny that there is a possible danger of the line being torn 
down, they can be led to admit they will allow any reasonable 
protection against such an accident, except the removal of the 
tree. In such.a case a guy, securely placed well toward the top 
of a tree, will assist materially in preventing it from falling, 
acting as a brace against the wind. In case a side wind carries 
the tree over the guy will cause it to swing away from, or fall! 
parallel to, the line, and not across it. 

In guying for this purpose two clamps should always be 
used at each end of the guy. In nearly all cases the material 
can be recovered by the lineman after the tree has fallen, as 
the strand or clamps are of little use to a farmer. 

2 A 2 SM i 5 
An Eavesdropper Checkmated. 

I am sending you the likeness, as near as I could draw from 
memory, of a typical “eavesdropper.” Please notice the well 
developed ear, and the nose which has a wonderful capacity 
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The Eavesdropper Circuit. 


to protrude into other people’s business. Not even the mos- 
quito seems to attract her attention, for she is in the act. of 
taking down the receiver to “eavesdrop.” Not being able to 
hear she thoughtlessly drops her snuff-box as she gazes in- 
tently at the telephone, which for the first time has “gone 
back on her.” 


In the diagram the receiver is normally short-circuited and 
the primary circuit open. When the operator closes special 


switch S battery flows through relays R, R’ which closes the 


primary and takes the “short” off the receiver, thus making 
it possible to talk in the usual way. Try this on your own 
“eavesdropper !” 


Lolar, lhexas: Price Kiker. 


Wasted Energy. 


Two linemen were engaged in removing a dangerous tree 
from near a line. The tree had been felled and they were 
engaged in splitting up the trunk by means of iron wedges and 
a wooden’ maul, such as wood choppers use. 

One of the men was a brawny fellow weighing close to two 
hundred pounds; the other a much smaller man tipping the 
scales at about one hundred and fifty. As men in their par- 
ticular class there was little to choose between them. In this 
particular case the small man was making a joke of his larger 
companion. 

“Aw, hit her again, Bill. Come on now, hit her hard,” the 
little fellow was saying. “If you don’t do better I'll have to 
take that maul.” } 

The big man thus taunted struck the wedge with all his 
strength, but it did not seem to move more than a small frac- 
tion of an inch. Again he struck with like result. The little 
man laughed. 

“Tet me have her, Bill. 
wedge.” 

Bill relinquished possession of the maul with a sneering 
smile upon his face. i 

“All right,” he said. “I give it up, and you will, too.” 

“Watch me,” the little man replied. 

Placing his feet carefully and resting the maul upon the head 
of the wedge to measure the distance, he raised the instrument 
above his head and brought it down with what seemed a dis- - 
play of little effort. Nevertheless the wedge settled into the 
tough log a good inch and there was a slight ending sound as 
the fibers gave way. With three blows he had driven the 
wedge to its head and opened a wide split half the length of 
the log. Bill was almost dumbfounded. 

“Say, John,” he said, “I’ll admit I’m beat. 
you do it.” 

“T don’t mind, for I want a little help on this job,” replied 
John. “You see, Bill, it’s partly a trick and partly something 
else. You use twice the strength I do in every blow you 
strike, but you don’t use it right. You grab the maul handle, 
take a long breath, and raise the maul with all your strength; 
that is, you use as much strength in raising the maul as you 
do to bring it down. That’s all wasted. It doesn’t make a 
bit of difference how fast you raise it, it’s got to stop before 
it can start down. Now, if you swing it in a circle it’s about 
the same way. You use more than half your strength in 
swinging it to the top, and haven’t anything to put in it when 
it will do the most good.” 


I’ll show you how to drive that 


Now tell me how 


Cost and Returns of Advertising in a Moderate Sized 
Directory. 

Receipts of $81 from advertising in its directory is an 
item on the right side of the books of the Elmcreek tele- 
phone exchange, Elmcreek, Nebraska. The directory has 
a bank advertisement on the front cover, and also carries 
a full page on the back cover, with 18 left hand pages in- 
side, and a line at the head and foot of each right hand 
page; the balance of the latter being given up to the list 
of about 380 subscribers. 

Mr. E. C. Krewson, proprietor and manager of the ex- 
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change, when invited to comment on the results of this use 
of directory space wrote to TELEPHONY. 

“The advertising in the directory totaled $81. The ex- 
pense was a dollar a page for the printing and binding, to- 
gether with an expense of about $3 fer linotype work for 
corrections on the list, with a nominal sum for postage, 
etc. There are thirty six pages in the book, and the total 
expense was less than $40. 

“The expense of solicitation for the ‘ads’ was not counted, 
as it did not interfere with my other work. It was very 
little trouble to get the advertising; indeed some of it 
came. in without solicitation. Our directory is evidently 
considered a very good medium for advertising among the 
people here. They all pay cash, or sometimes the equiva- 
let in trade. 

“The principal argument I used where any was necessary 
was the permanence of the advertising, and its comparative 
cheapness, the directory being in the hands of every tele- 
phone subscriber for six months. This is the second issue 
of my directory in this form, and this issue was easier to 
fill than the first one was, although larger. 

“T buy the linotype metal used in the subscribers’ list, 
and find that keeping it saves a great deal of trouble, and 
removes the main source of mistakes in reprinting the list, 
that of typographical errors. I simply have to correct the 
list as it stood for the last issue, then tie the pages up for 
the next issue.” 


To Preserve Calculagraph Ribbons. 

Everyone having the care of calculagraph ribbons no doubt 
experiences considerable difficulty with them drying out in 
stock, so that whcn put in the machines they do not give 
clear impressions and in a very short time have to be re- 
moved. The balance in stock not being much better, very 
little relief is obtained from the changes. Perhaps some of 
this is due to the quality of the ribbons, and personally I 
believe that the “blue ribbon” is far superior to the purple, 
giving a clearer, better impression and having a longer life. 
In order to secure’ good impressions the ribbon must be 
moist, and any of them will dry out if left exposed to the 
air. 

In seeking a method to overcome this evaporation, I found 
that the best results were obtained by keeping all ribbons in 
stock in an air-tight jar. A self-sealing glass fruit jar answers 
the purpose admirably, being both inexpensive and convenient. 

By following the above plan a supply can be kept at head- 
quarters and fresh ribbons furnished to exchanges as needed. 

Note.—A sponge slightly moistened with glycerine placed 
in the jar will insure better ribbons—Southwestern Telephone 
News. 


The Lion and the Lamb. 

The most important feature of competition which once 
existed between the Western Union Telegraph Company and 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Company was that of 
leased wire telegraph service. The news gathering agencies 
in all parts of the country offer a very substantial contribu- 
tion to this branch of the industry. 

At various times enterprising newspaper men have seen 
the wisdom of “putting their eggs in more than one basket.” 
The telephone company has therefore secured very desirable 
leases from time to time only to have them cancelled fre- 
quently after brief periods. The cancellation was usually made 
upon a pretext of “poor service,” and the manager or wire 
chief of the telephone company bore the brunt of the loss. 

But the patience of these men in the ranks finally became 
exhausted and the inner facts were revealed. There was in 
reality not the slightest dissatisfaction with the service on 
the part of the subscriber; on the other hand he was partial to 
the telephone company’s service and equipment, but it was 
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found to be advisable to give the contract to the telegraph com- 
pany because of conditions relating to special correspondents 
in a thousand cities scattered over the continent. These con- 
ditions could not be met by the telephone company. 

But the lion and the lamb now sleep peacefully together. 


An Attractive English Calendar. 
The illstration reproduced herewith is from a calendar 
issued by Walter S. Vaughton, an electrical engineer of Bir- 


The Attractive 


IIlustration on an English Calendar. 


mingham, England, who is also engaged in telephone work. 
The reproduction unfortunately, does not do the subject justice 
owing to the calendar having been slightly damaged in the 
mails. : 

Not a few of the calendars issued by dealers and manufac- 
turers of telephone apparatus and supplies in this country 
suffer by comparison with this one, which attracts instant and 
favorable attention to the subject, in this case the telephone 
being prominently brought to the mind. , 


A Competent Operator. 


During the recent convention in the Hartman Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, many visiting telephone men were pleased to note 
the efficiency with which the branch exchange operator 
handled her duties. At times the rush of calls was very 
heavy, but the operator kept things moving rapidly and 
smoothly, and was not only courteous but actually added to 
her work by making inquiries over the telephone for guests 
who were too busy to do their own talking. 

The way in which she rose to another energency is told in 
a local paper as follows: 

“Manager Pellow, of the Hartman, decided to get real 
realistic, and string telephone wires and poles throughout 
the hotel lobby, incidentally perching a peacock on top of 
one of the wires. Then, to render the thing still more realistic, 
he tied a kite to the wires. The thing he produced for a 
kite was a monstrosity of the most antique character, so the 
telephone operator tried her hand at kite-making and, pro- 
duced a kite that would be a credit to any boy.” 


Depreciation 


By Major W. A. J. O'Meara, C. M. G. 
Chief Engineer, the British Post Office. « 


There is some difficulty in considering the question of 
depreciation, owing to the fact that no two authorities on the 
subject appear to have included the same factors in the term 
“depreciation,” and, further, there is no accepted standard 
method of telling from the accounting view the funds which 
should be set aside for the replacement of plant, etc. 

Engineering Aspect——The principal considerations affecting 
the question of replacement of machinery and plant, and the 
buildings in which they are housed, are as follows: (1) 
physical decay; (2) obsolescence, sometimes called antiquation ; 
(3) inadequacy; (4) tenure of holding; (5) reconstruction re- 
quirements imposed by legislation; (6) unforeseen expenditure 
arising from accidents or other emergency. 

Physical Decay.—There is a good deal of difficulty in pro- 
viding a sure basis for the estimation of physical decay. This 
point is rendered clear by consideration of a few cases. For 
example, in the case of land it is desired that the exchange 
buildings should be placed as near as possible to a certain theo- 
retical center. Unfortunately, owing to an unforeseen develop- 
ment, the location of this theoretical center may change, and 
thus the land may deteriorate in value. There may also be 
deterioration from other causes, such as the nature of the soil. 
In the case of buildings, the character of the building is, 
naturally, an important factor in fixing its prospective life, 
and here again the shifting of the economic center will affect 
the value’ of the buildings. Occasionally, however, there may 
be an appreciation instead of a depreciation. 

The causes affecting the full life period of plant and machin- 
ery are more numerous than in the case of buildings. There 
is the inevitable “wear and tear,” and, further, there may be 
negligence and incompetence. It may also be that destructive 
forces come into play and contribute to the destruction of 
certain classes of property. Take the cases of subterranean 
and aerial cables. The principal causes of deterioration which 
affect their “life’ are: (1) Mechanical injury; (2) chemical 
decomposition; (3) electrolysis; (4) vibration; (5) lightning; 
(6) attack by insect—e.g., by the cable bug, whose appearance 
in Australia, California and southern portions of the United 
States has been noted. 

Similarly, poles are liable to (1) mechanical injury; (2) at- 
tack by fungus growths; (3) destruction by woodpeckers and 
insects. 

In both these cases clearly the external forces are more po- 
tent than those arising from the “duty” imposed bythe user of 
the plant—that is, the factors usually referred to as wear and 
tear. 

The most correct estimates of the average “life” of the 
various classes of plant involved in any undertaking can best 
be secured by means of statistics. Depreciation is to some ex- 
tent dependent upon the character of the day to day mainte- 
nance which has been provided, but it should not be forgotten 
that local conditions also play an important part. The chief 
requirement in order that an engineer may be properly assisted 
in this matter clearly consists in the preparation of a carefully 
compiled record, in which the various descriptions of machinery 
and plant are properly classified. Such a record should show 
the causes for which any machinery, plant, etc., have been put 
out of service, the period during which they were in use, and a 
statement of local conditions likely to have affected their life. 

Obsolescence.—This factor is of great importance in tele- 


*Abstract of a paper read before the Institution of Post Office 
Electrical Engineers, April 4, 1910: reprinted from the London 
Electrician, 
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‘phone undertakings, owing to developments that take place 


from time to time, and to the fact that the public soon learns 
to clamor for any invention giving a more convenient service. 

Inadequacy.—The item affecting depreciation which is the 
most difficult to cover by an estimate is that of inadequacy. It 
may be that the growth of subscribers has been inaccurately 
predicted, that the buildings cannot provide sufficient accommo- 
dation, or that overhead distribution has to be replaced by an 
an underground system, owing to insufficient carrying capacity 
having been provided in the original pole lines. . 

Tenure of Holding.—This may affect any class of telephone 
plant. Switchboards may be installed in a rented building or 
plant may be placed on private property under a way-leave 
agreement .containing a removal clause. Removal may be nec- 
essary before the expiration of a natural, or even useful, life; 
but if such cases are carefully recorded it will not be difficult 
to make a fairly satisfactory allowance in estimating deprecia- 
tion. 

Reconstruction Requirements Imposed by Legislation.—It 
sometimes happens that great expense is incurred owing to the 
exercise of statutory powers conferred upon public authorities 
and corporations necessitating the reconstruction of works. In 
one case in which a very considerable mileage of wire was 
affected, the payments in respect of the reconstruction of 
telegraph lines involved amounted to 50 per cent. of the capital 
value of the plant disturbed, after making due allowance for - 
value of recovered stores. 

‘Unforeseen Expenditure Arising from Accidents or Other 
Emergency.—I now come to the last of the factors mentioned 
as requiring consideration in connection with the replacement 
of machinery and plant—namely, unforeseen expenditure aris- 
ing from accident or other emergency. I am inclined to agree 
with those engineers who hold the view that any replacements. 
on a considerable scale rendered necessary in such circum- 
stances should really be provided for by means of an insur- 
ance fund or by payments of annual premiums to an insurance 
company. 

Estimates of “Life” 
cursory investigation 


of Machinery and Plant.—The foregoing 
of some of the details of the factors 
which determine-the useful “lives” of machinery and plant, 
etc., seems to indicate that if estimates relating to depreciation 
are to be tolerably reliable it is desirable that the machinery 
or plant shall be scheduled under a sufficient number of distinct 
classes. Such classification will enable the engineer to give 
proper consideration to the effect which each of the first five 
factors mentioned by me as influencing depreciation will prob- 
ably have on the peculiarities of each type of machinery, plant, 
etc., for admittedly all the factors mentioned do not affect 
every type of machinery or plant in the same degree. As an 
illustration it is necessary to mention a single factor only— 
namely, obsolescence. Little experience is necessary to tell us 
that in the past the internal plant of a telephone system has 
been affected by this factor to a far greater extent than the 
external plant, and that this condition of affairs is likely to 
continue, 


In an undertaking which has been in existence for a con- 
siderable number of years, and which comprises large quanti- 
ties of plant of the various descriptions required for its con- 
duct, carefully kept records relating to such plant will afford 
a secure starting point for the appraisal of the “lives” of 
various classes of machinery and apparatus employed in the 
undertaking under consideration, and they will give fairly ac- 
curate information concerning the average “lives” of cer- 
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tain classes of plant, the replacement of the greater pro- 
portion of which has arisen solely on account of physi- 
cal decay. Such “lives” may be considered to be the 
maxima for these classes. In order to estimate the useful 
commercial “life” it becomes necessary to make deductions from 
the foregoing maxima in respect of those factors which par- 
ticularly affect the depreciation of any class of plant. The 
approximation of the deductions to the true value will depend 
not only on the extent and quality of the experience of the 
engineer responsible for the estimate, but on the possession by 
him of early and accurate information of the nature of the 
progress inventors are making in the design of new plant, 
and of a correct appreciation of the real importance of the im- 
provements foreshadowed. Some persons appear to have a 
highly developed intuitive faculty for prognosticating coming 
events, and in view of the problems which will fall to the 
lot of the engineer, it seems desirable that members of our 
profession should be well endowed with the quality for accur- 
acy in prediction—that is, with a prophetic insight. 

I have prepared a table (Table I.) showing the estimated 
years of life which have been assigned to certain classes of 
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erally exactly similar in all respects, it follows that the char- 
acter of the day to day maintenance in connection with their 
operation also varies. This appears to be particularly the 
case in connection with telephone enterprises. 

3. In determining “lives” the same factors (i. e., obsoles- , 
cence, inadequacy, etc.) are not always included, nor are the 
same values attached to those factors which have been included 
in the calculations. . 

4. Not only do views vary on the policy to be adopted in dis- 


_carding obsolescent plant, which is largely a question of the 


temperament of the responsible officials, but, as already stated, 
the extent of knowledge regarding improvements in progress 
and the experience and judgment of different engineers natur- 
ally vary considerably, and hence the personal equation of the 
responsible engineer has considerable influence on the com- 
pleted estimate. 

Depreciation which covers the total annual loss on the plant 
is sometimes divided by engineers (as shown in Table I.) under 
two heads, which may be termed “ordinary depreciation” and 
“extraordinary depreciation.” The former term takes into ac- 
count the life of the plant due to-age and to advances of the 


*“Hngineer, Manufacturers’ Telephone 
Company. 


*Engineers, Chicago Telephone 
Company. 


*Chicago Telephone Another American Authority. 
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Table I.—Table Showing Depreciation of Plant Connected with a Local Telephone System as Assessed by Various American Authorities. 


plant. It is hardly necessary for me to state that the inclusion 
of the table in this paper is in no way to be considered as an 
acceptance on my part of the accuracy of any of these esti- 
mates. The statement of “lives” is placed before you rather 
with the object of showing that engineers are not entirely in 
agreement regarding this important matter. It may reasonably 
be asked how the disagreement of experienced engineers on this 
question is accounted for. It is possible that an explanation 
of the divergence of views may be found in some or all of the 
following considerations: 

1. Engineers do not yet work to standard specifications. For 
example, tin is not contained in the lead covering of all aerial 
cables; again, in some cases petroleum jelly is employed as a 
lubricant when lead-covered cables are being drawn into ducts, 
and in other cases no lubricant js used. These prove to be im- 
portant factors in actual practice. The absence of tin or the 
addition of 3 per cent of this metal in the lead sheathing of 
an aerial cable really determines whether the “life’ of the 
cable will be a comparatively short one or long one. 

In the case of underground cables the use of petroleum jelly 
has actually proved to be a protective agent against chemical 
attack, and, in consequence, cables treated with this substance 
have a longer average “life” than those which are not so 
treated. 

2. Since machinery and plant of similar types are not gen- 


art, and the latter expression covers wastage due to the neces- 
sity for reconstruction brought about by legislation. 

I cannot leave the engineering aspect of this subject without 
a reference to “scrap” values. The price obtained from the 
sale of machinery or plant when put out of service is, of 
course, available to pay some part of the cost of replacement. 
In consequence, it is customary to estimate the possible value 
that machinery and plant will have at the end of their useful 
commercial “life” in order that the sums set aside for replace- 
ment may’ be suitably reduced in amount so as to provide as 
nearly as possible the actual cost of the replacement. The 
prices obtained for old material at sales held over a consider- 
able period will, in the case of the majority of plant in use,’ 
readily enable an engineer to arrive approximately at the aver- 
age percentage values on cost price which should be allowed 
for the various classes of “scrap.” 

Accounting Aspect—When the engineer has settled the basis 
on which the proper allowances for depreciation can be pro- 
vided in the most effective manner, the first question which 
has to be considered is the method by which the determined 
amount for depreciation shall be made available when renew- 
als become necessary. This is almost entirely an accounting 
matter. 

It may be well to explain that accountants usually apply the 
term “depreciation” to represent’ “the amount which has to be 
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charged against the profit and loss account in respect of any 
class of wasting or perishable assets before the real profit from 
an accountancy point of view is arrived at. The items which 
have hitherto been referred to as buildings, machinery and plant 
are known amongst professional accountants as “wasting 
assets,” 

But the expression “wasting or perishable assets’ covers 
much more*than physical property; the expression includes also 
intangible property—for example, “goodwill.” Intangible prop- 
erties, like physical properties, are subject to depreciation, as the 
exhaustion of the field of development of the termination of 
an enterprise may extinguish their values as assets in a com- 
mercial undertaking. 

In the case of a long-established railway corporation owning 
hundreds of miles of track and large quantities of rolling stock, 
depreciation is cared for year by year by the replacement annu- 
ally of a suitable number of locomotives, wagons, etc., and 
also by the renewal annually of portions of the permanent way, 
storehouses, station buildings, etc. 

In the past the Post Office has, in respect of the renewal of 
the telegraph and telephone systems, practically followed a plan 
very similar to that adopted by railway companies; the sums 
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plus interest on the capital from time to time invested therein. 

5. By charging revenue each year with actual or average ex- 
penditure upon repairs and small renewals and with such further 
sum set aside and invested at compound interest as will accumu- 
late to the original cost of the asset at the expiration of its 
estimated life. 

6. Charging revenue with the difference between the book 
value of the asset and its actual value at the present time, as 
estimated by an expert valuer. 

The results which would be obtained by tabulating the antici- 
pated expenditure in repairs and renewals under each of the 
above methods in respect of a machiné of which the original 
cost and the estimated life are assumed to be £1,000 and five 
years respectively are given in table II. 

It will be observed that no allowance has been made for the 
“scrap” value of the machine in these calculations, and that cur- 
rent repairs have been charged to the depreciation account, and 
in these respects the methods given do not agree with the 
practice adopted by the authorities quoted earlier in the address 
—in fact, maintenance appears to have been confused with de- 
preciation, 

The conditions affecting various classes of undertaking differ 


Original cost of machine, £1,000. Estimated life, 5 years. 
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{+ Difference between estimated and actual result corrected in last year. 


NOTE.—The first method represents equal annual contributions towards depreciation. 
In the second method depreciation is represented at 50 per cent per annum on actual value of asset. 
In the third method the total amount in respect of depreciation and repairs in each year is equal. 
In the fourth method the net charge to revenue each year is the difference between depreciation and interest plus provision for repairs. 
The fifth method contemplates the building up of a reserve fund. 


The sixth method is arbitrary. 
value at the present time, asi estimated by an expert valuer. 


In this case reyenue is charged with the difference between the book value of the asset and its actual 


Table I1.—Six Methods of Dealing with Depreciation Based on Tables Contained in ‘“‘The Commercial Management of Engineering Works,” 


by F. G. Burton. 


expended for this purpose, however, were formerly merged with 
the account for day to day maintenance, but in recent times a 
special subhead has been introduced to which renewal expen- 
diture is charged. 

Further, in connection with the Post Office telephone business, 
the Postmaster-General renders a financial statement in order 
to indicate the commercial results obtained. On examination 
of this statement it will be observed that amounts expended 
in respect of depreciation are separately recorded. 

In addition to the methods for dealing with depreciation men- 
tioned above, others are also to be found. In fact, Prof. Dicksee 
has mentioned that he himself has found six methods in vogue 
for writing off depreciation, namely: 

1. Charging each year with the actual cost of repairs and 
small renewals and an equal fraction of the original cost of the 
asset. 

2. Charging each year with repairs and small renewals and 
with a percentage for depreciation calculated at such a rate as 
to reduce it to its realizable value by the time it becomes use- 
less for revenue earning purposes. 

3. By estimating in advance the total sum chargeable against 
revenue for repairs, partial renewals and original cost, and 
charging each year an equal portion of it. ; 

4. By charging revenue with such sum as will at the expira- 
tion of the life of the asset write off the original cost thereof, 


The Scientific Publishing Company of Manchester. 


so widely that it certainly cannot be asserted that any one of 
the methods for dealing with depreciation is the best. The really 
important matter is not the scientific correctness of the records 
in the company’s account books, but the necessity of having 
cash available at the moment it is required to pay for replace- 
ments which may have become necessary. This requirement 
points to the necessity of forming a “depreciation reserve,” and 
renders it undesirable to employ funds set aside for this pur- 
pose in the undertaking itself; rather is it desirable that such 
funds should be invested in easily realizable securities. 

It will doubtless occur to you that in those cases in which 
services have to be provided under contracts for stated periods 
there is some advantage in making provision for depreciation 
on a basis which involves equal annual payments, as the rates to 
be charged which are naturally a function of the annual 
expenditure incurred in providing the service can thus be 
readily calculated. Methods 1 and 5 given in table II. are 
both equally satisfactory from this point of view, and in conse- 
quence are eminently suitable for adoption in connection with 
telephone undertakings and similar enterprises. 

It has been asserted that greater accuracy in determining the 
value of “wasting assets” would be obtained by periodic valua- 
tions and writing off such loss as these valuations show than 
by a mere process of book-keeping. The principle of such 
periodical valuations has been accepted in America and also to 
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some extent in this country, and there certainly appear to be 
some advantages in adopting this method of treatment. One 
of these advantages, but not the least, is that a useful check 
is established for comparing the actual with the estimated de- 
preciation in any case. 

Conclusion.—I now come to my final remarks. 

It is generally accepted that often it is on the rate provided 
for depreciation alone that the fortunes of an undertaking may 
turn in deciding: whether a profit or loss is being made at every 
period of its existence. The duty of the engineer is con- 
cerned not only with the design of works alone, but also with 
their operation and commercial value, and, therefore, his advice 
will often decide the fortunes of an engineering enterprise. 

In every important phase in the development and progress 
of such enterprises the engineer is faced with the problem 
of depreciation; he is further much concerned with the exact 
method of providing for depreciation. If a wrong choice is 
made, money is absolutely wasted. 

The problem confronts him from the earliest days of the 
inception of an engineering project and matures when competi- 
tive tenders for the work first come under consideration. We 
know that it is not the capital cost alone which determines 
whether one scheme is more advantageous than another; a 
comparison of total annual costs in respect of the tenders re- 
ceived is necessary to enable an engineer to decide which 


scheme is the more profitable one to adopt, but annual costs 


are made up of interest on capital, of depreciation and of oper- 
ative or running costs. As regards any particular tender, 
the interest on capital and the operative costs are together a 
constant quantity. The method of allowing for depreciation 
may, however, vary, and it will, therefore, be seen that, accord- 
ing as method 1, method 5 or some other method shown in table 
II. is adopted to complete the figures for the comparison of 
tenders in respect of two alternative schemes, the annual bal- 
ance may turn in favor of one tender or another. The engineer 
is not always in a position to dismiss the question of deprecia- 
tion from his thoughts when it has been finally decided that 
some particular tender for plant or machinery required for his 
purpose is the most advantageous one, and when in consequence 
that tender has been accepted. It has already been stated that 
allowance will have been made in engineers’ calculations for 
obsolescence. In many cases his anticipations in respect of 
this factor will be realized, for the inventor is sure to come 
to his assistance with improvements and claims. In practice, 
however, it will often be difficult to decide exactly at what 
date it will be justifiable to replace plant doing effective service 
by some new invention which may have been “proved in” as 
eminently satisfactory on being “tested out.” In such cases 
the engineer has to compare a situation in which he has fairly 
complete knowledge of the value of the various technical and 
financial factors requiring consideration with one in which 
he cannot with the same certainty attach reliable values to the 
important elements coming into play in connection with the 
invention, and, further, the value of apparently efficient plant 
or machinery to be scrapped is sure to attract considerable 
attention; in such cases the charge against the depreciation 
account will indeed loom large. A bold and courageous policy 
has often proved advantageous in the past in connection with 
the handling of obsolescent plant, and it is certain to do so 
again in the future. 


In considering the very important question of turning out 
good plant in favor of new designs of machinery alleged to 
be more economical, the problem resolves itself into a 
consideration of the question whether the difference in annual 
costs likely to be incurred in respect of the new machinery 
and the actual annual costs incurred in respect of the existing 
plant is sufficiently great to pay for the “wastage” or value of 
the unexpired useful life of such parts and the cost of remoy- 
ing such of it as may be “scrapped.’ For instance, in an exam- 
ple given in a table the loss shown under plant deductions will 
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have to be extinguished within a reasonable time after its 
replacement. In such cases, also, clearly depreciation and the 
method by which it is provided may be the ruling factors in the 
commercial situation. 

There is still another aspect of the case which, although of 
not such frequent occurrence, is of immense importance, and 
that is the aspect in connection with the valuation of the prop- 
erty of a “going” concern for the purposes of a purchase. The 
question of the allowance to be made for depreciation becomes 
in these cases perhaps more controversial than in any other 
situation. The engineer advising the purchasing party has a 
double duty to perform. He has to protect his own client, 
and at the same time he has always before him the responsi- 
bility of being just to the selling party. 

The engineering problems relating to a proposal to purchase 
a “going” concern for all practical purposes involve considera- 
tions similar to those connected with alternative tenders, for 
it is simply a case of considering annual costs in respect of 
the “going” concern as compared with such costs in respect 
of the new plant which would do the same work as well if 
not better. 

The subject of depreciation is of vital importance to share- 
holders of public undertakings, and it is certainly of no less 
importance to the public generally, who are to some extent in- 
voluntary shareholders in the undertaking which absorbs our 
energies. 

Since writing this paper my attention has been drawn 
to an interesting pamphlet entitled “Introductory Notes on 
Leake’s Register of Industrial Plant.” Mr. Leake is a great 
authority on depreciation and I can thoroughly recommend 
to you, not only a study of this Introductory Notes, but also 
the perusal of the papers on depreciation which he read be- 
fore the Institute of Directors in March, 1907: 


Elson Bill Lobby Investigation. 


In the resumption of the investigation of the probe com- 
mittee of the Ohio house of Representatives on the alleged 
questionable methods used to secure the passage of the Elson 
bill through that house. Representatives Detmars of Holmes 
county testified that Judge Winters told him that he had been 
offered any thing he wanted to vote for the bill. Represen- 
tative Pocock of Paulding county named Attorney Alfred Wil- 
cox of Paulding, President Durfee of the Paulding Independent 
Telephone Company and President Geiger of the Byran Inde- 
pendent Telephone Company as lobbyists. Representative Kirk- 
patrick of Adams county again named John Murphy of the 
Cincinnati and Suburban Telephone Company as trying to 
influence his vote on the bill. Representative Bowersox of 
Williams county testified that Circuit Judge Donnely of Napo- 
leon had lobbied for the bill and that Attorney Dunbar of 
Cincinnati also asked him to vote for it. 

The committee examined a number of representatives who 
testified that they knew of nothing improper or criminal in the 
passage of the bill. 

It was recommended that the telephones in the capitol be 
operated by employes of the house, rather than by paid agents 
of the telephone company, who would be in a good position to 
lobby for or against telephone bills. This recommendation was 
based on the testimony of Representative Pears, who said 
that Simon Cronin, the Bell employe in the house, lobbied for 
the passage of the Elson bill. 


Representative Pears failed to name a dozen men who know 
considerable about the alleged improper methods, as he said 
he would. He said that he intended to say that lobbying by 
Cronin was generally known, and that he believed that the 
testimony of many of the members would bear him out in that 
statement. 

A letter was introduced from Attorney Cyrus Huling of 
Columbus denying that he was the author of the Elson bill. 


The British Channel Loaded Cable 


- At a recent meeting of the Physical Society of London a 
paper on “Telephone Circuits’ was presented by Prof. J. 
Perry. It dealt with the mathematical calculations of the at- 
tenuation on telephone lines. 

In the discussion which followed, Major O’Meara, Engineer 
in Chief of the Post Office, gave out some interesting data 
regarding a new telephone cable which is to be laid between 
England and France, to supplement those now employed be- 
tween London and Paris. A description of this cable, includ- 
ing the data given by Major O’Meara, was published in Elec- 
trical Engineering, and an abstract of this article follows: 

As a result of negotiations between the two countries, it 
was decided that two new cables should be laid, each con- 
taining four wires (two circuits). One cable will be laid by 
each government; but while the French cable will probably 
be more or less of the same type as those already in use, the 
British one, which is already manufactured and is waiting at 
Woolwich for a favorable opportunity for laying it, embodies 
the most recent improvement in the design of long distance 
telephone lines, viz., the insertion of “loading” coils at inter- 
vals along its length. Instead of its scope being limited to 
conversations between London and Paris, it has been designed 
so that it will be possible to converse through it between Paris 
and all the large towns in the Midlands and North of Eng- 
land, and even to Glasgow, by utilizing the existing land lines. 
Tests show that the electrical properties of the cable prede- 
termined by the designers have been accurately fulfilled, and 
it is reasonable to expect that, when once the cable is taken 
into use between Paris and London, the extension of the tele- 
phone service to the North will be carried out as soon as the 
necessary traffic arrangements have been completed by the au- 
thorities. The cable will be laid by the makers, Messrs. 
Siemens Bros. & Co., from Abbotts Cliff, halfway between 
Dover and Folkestone, to Cape Gris Nez. 

This cable will be the first submarine salt water cable in 
which “loading” or inductance coils are distributed through- 
out its length on the Heaviside-Pupin principle. It is the 
outcome of the experimental work of Mr. W. Dieselhorst, 
who laid the lead-covered cable with loading coils in the Lake 
of Constance in 1906. He then realized the difficulty that 
would be experienced in dealing with lead covered cable in 
submarine work, owing to its great weight and the damage 
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his firm in November, 1906. An experimental cable made im 
this way was left in water for fifteen months, and occasionally 
subjected to a pressure of four tons per square inch, corre- 
sponding to a depth of 2,500 fathoms of water. This cable 
was found to withstand these tests without injury, and was 


COIL WOUND IN TWO SECTIONS 


Sectional Views, Showing Design of the Coils. 


brought to the attention of the Post Office engineering staff. 
Finally, when tenders were invited for a loaded cable for lay- 
ing across the English Channel, Messrs. Siemens Bros. & Co. 
were able to guarantee a standard cable equivalent length of 
3.5 miles for the total length of 21 nauts (24.2 miles), and 
their tender was accepted. ‘The tests of the cable after man- 
ufacture have shown that the actual cable has a standard cable 
equivalent of 3.28 miles, which is still better than the guar- 
anteed figure. Without loading coils, a mile of the same cable 
has a standard equivalent cable length of 0.435 mile, and there- 
fore the actual gain due to the addition of loading coils is 
equivalent, in its effect on the speech transmitted, to reducing. 
the length of the cable 3.2 times. The cable is a four-core 
cable with conductors weighing 160 lbs. to the mile, insulated 
with 300 lbs. (per mile) gutta-percha, the resistance of the 
conductors per loop mile is 12.5 ohms, and the wire to wire 
capacity 0.12 m. f. per mile. The inductance coils, each of 
slightly less than 6 ohms resistance, with an inductance of 
0.1 henry at 750 cycles per second, are placed at one naut (1.153 
miles) apart. The actual attenuation constant of the cable is 
0.0140 per mile, while the cable without its inductance coils. 
has an attenuation constant of 0.045 per mile. As the cable 
and coils were designed for an attenuation constant of 0.0147 
after preliminary experiments had been made, the closeness to: 
this figure is extremely satisfactory. . 
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Arrangement of the Coils in the Cable and Method of Sheathing Over the Coils. 


which would be caused to a lead cable in tidal waters. Ex- 
periments were started on the insertion of loading coils in 
gutta-percha covered cables, and a method of doing this, 
which is that in use in a slightly modified form in the new 
Anglo-French cable, was patented by him, in conjunction with 
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In the insertion of loading coils in a submarine cable, the 
mechanical problem is even more important than the electrical 
one. The coils have been inserted so compactly that the part 
of the cable containing them can be paid over a 4 ft. sheave 
without damage. The illustrations show the design of the 
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coils, and the method. of inserting in the cable. They increase 
the diameter of the gutta-percha core from about 1 in. to 3 ins. 
A gutta-percha cone is inserted at each end as packing, and 
gutta-percha sheet is wrapped round them and jointed to the 
gutta-percha of the core at each end. 

In the first designs of the cable four loading coils inserted 
one after the other, one for each of the four wires of the 
cable were used, but now two double coils are employed. 
Each double coil consists of two windings on the same iron 
core, and one winding is connected in series 
‘conductor. 


with each 
This has an advantage over four distinct coils, as 
_the iron core experiences an aging effect which affects its per- 
meability, and may not be precisely the same in two cores. If 
separate coils on separate iron cores were used for the go and 
return circuit, the gradual change in permeability might dis- 
turb the even balance of the circuit, but by winding them on 
the same core the variations are automatically compensated. 
Between the silk covered wire of the coils and the gutta-percha 
sheet there is a sheet of metal foil, not shown in the illus- 
tration. This was found to be a necessary precaution in the 
construction of the cable, and has been patented. An annular 
rubber distance piece is inserted between the two sets of coils 
to give greater flexibility. 

The method of armoring is extremely ingenious, At about 
10 yards before the position of the coils is reached, the strand- 
ing machine is stopped, and a second armoring is started on 
the top of the other one. When the bulge in the cable is 
reached the wires of the second armoring, which, of course, 
is given the same lay as the first, automatically place them- 
selves between the other wires, so that the part of the cable 
with the increased diameter is covered with a single layer of 
the armoring wires. At about 10 yards on the other side of 
the coils, the additional wires are cut and bound up as before. 

Major O’Meara adopted this type of cable in the face of 
much criticism by Continental experts. It has been stated freely 
that the high specific inductive capacity of gutta-percha would 
render a cable insulated with this material unsuitable for 
loading with coils, and that the calculations employed in the 
design would therefore be falsified. The tests already alluded 
to have shown, however, that this is.far from being the case, 
and some tests made by the Post Office engineers last Octo- 
ber and November on some of the Danish government “con- 
tinuously loaded” cables show that the coil method of loading 
is far more effective. The “continuous loading” consists of 
covering the copper conductor with a close spiral winding 
of thin iron wire throughout its length. Obviously this cannot 
increase the inductance to the same extent as the insertion of 
coils at intervals, and at the same time it materially increases 
the capacity of the cable. Actual measurements against stan- 
dard cable compared with the values calculated for the same 
cables as those under test, but without the continuous iron 
winding, showed that the improvement due to the “continuous 
loading’ was about 60 per cent, whereas with coil loading an 
improvement of from 250 to 370 per cent has been shown to 
be practicable in the Post Office cables in England—the former 
by experiments with gutta-percha cables, and the latter with 
paper-insulated cables. 


Plans for Extending Morgan Plants in Ohio. 


Estimates are now being received at the office of the Colum- 
bus Citizens Telephone Company, from engineers and man- 
agers of all the telephone companies in Ohio controlled by J. 
P. Morgan & Co., dealing with the amount of new work which 
will be required this summer. It is proposed to install all 
new equipment necessary to bring all the plants into first class 
condition. As soon as the plans and estimates have been gone 
over by the engineers and approved by F. A. Davis, president 
of the United States Telephone Company and its subsidiaries, 
‘tthe money to finance the betterments will be forthcoming. 
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Report on Louisville Rates. 

Henry Burnett, who. is Special Master appointed by the 
Federal Court in the case of the Cumberland Telephone and 
Telegraph Company against the city of Louisville to prevent 
it from enforcing its telephone rate ordinance, will submit his 
report to Federal Judge Walter Evans May 1. The report 
is said to cover more than 100 typewritten pages, and will con- 
tain a great deal of matter relative to the rates, finances, etc., 
of the Cumberland. The decision of Judge Evans will be 
based largely on the report. 


Cumberland Working the Old “Press Agent Game.” 

That the Cumberland telephone company is able to work 
off on local papers deceptive articles written in its own in- 
terest as original matter, frequently as bona fide items of 
news interest, is evident from the extended series of clippings 
duplicating a certain article which has been received at TELEPH- 


Telephone Values—Single 
System vs. Dual System 


KNOXVILLE’S “OLD” TELEPHONES 


Our friends at Knoxville are in a 
bad way over their telephone service. 
That city, it should be understood, it 
maintaining- two telephone companies 
and they are getting-as a consequence 
poor service according to a report 
made of the action of the board of 
trade recently taken. It appears that 
Knoxville has to ring the old-fash- 
ioned crank still, although we believe 
they do not have to call for “one on 
two” as they had formerly to do. Still 
the people of the village appear to 
have waked up and found that with 
the old “crank ring” they are about 
‘ten years behind. The accasion for 
this antedated system is that neither 
of the companies feels that it can af- 
{ford to spend any very large sums of 
money for additions and up-to-date 
improvements and take the chances of 
securing business enough to justify it, 
tor each seems to feel that whatever 
improvement one installs will be added 
by the other and the same old nuis- 
ance and ruinous competition will can- 
tinue without any appreciable finan- 
cial benefit to either 

Chattanooga forestalled all that sort 
of trouble some years ago by the sen- 
sible contract it made with the Hast 
Tennessee Telephone company, AS a 
result we have had the automatic cen- 
tral energy system for years and at 
the same price the Knoxville sub- 


panies there and we get an infinitely 
better service. The Knoxville patrons 
who use both companies pay twice as 
much as the Chattanoogan who uses 
only one: 

Besides improving the service the 
policy adopted here has proved of im- 
mense benefit not only to the company 
but to the people themselves. It has 
enabled the company to double its list 

!of subscribers and the people to get 
in direct communication with each in 
a reasonably cheap and convenient 
manner. It might be stated, incidental- 

ly, that the telephone exchange in this 

city has 6,000 subscribers, which is 50 
per cent., or nearly so, more than both 

companies together have in Knexville 

Of course a large part of this superior 
number is due to the fact that Chat- 
tanooga is a larger town that Knox- 
ville, but that hakdly explains why 

Chattanooga a ble the telephone 

p : East Tennessee 
ille has, and 

G-humber of the 

fe for we are not 
yet quite double the Sie 

bor, although we hop¢ 

The problem is a serio® 


[seni pays to either of the two com- 


Editorial Chattanooga Ti 
116. 


This Matter, Probably Prepared by the Cumberland Telephone 


Company, or in Consultation 
as an Advertisement in Hopk 
Cumberland Influences It was 


with its Officers, is Reproduced 
insville, Ky., New Era. Through 
Reprinted in Many Other South- 


ern Newspapers and in Almost Every Case Without the Desig- 


nation “Advt.’’ This is an 
Influencing Public Opinion, 


ONY’s office. 


Oid Bell Trick for Improperly 


The reproduction here presented is from the 


Hopkinsville, Ky., New Era of March 19, 1910. This is about 
the only paper of the lot which is decent enough and has 
enough self-respect to designate the article by the letters 
“advt.,’ which shows that it was inserted, and presumably 
paid for, by the Cumberland company. There is no ques- 
tion but what a lot of the little newspapers throughout the 
Cumberland territory have been “easy” enough to print the 
Cumberland’s advertisement without getting paid for it, in 
the belief that it was a genuine news item—instead of a 
joke. 


From the Legal Viewpoint 


By A. H. McMillan | 


Charter Fee on Foreign Corporation Burdens Interstate 
Business. 

The United States supreme court has reversed the decree 
of the supreme court of Kansas, restraining the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. from transacting local business in the 
state. The action was brought by the state to oust the com- 
pany from doing, in Kansas, any telegraphic business that 
was wholly internal to that state and not pursuant to some 
arrangement, or to meet its contracts with or obligations to 
the government of the United States. Under what was known 
as the Bush Act, a state charter board was organized and 
authorized to receive applications from foreign corporations 
seeking permission to engage in business in the state. It 
was required to make a formal application accompanied by an 
application fee of $25. It was also required to pay to the 
state treasurer, for the benefit of the permanent school fund, 
a charter fee of 1/10 of 1 per cent of its authorized capital 
upon the first 100,000 of its stock, and upon the next 400,000, 
1/20 of 1 per cent. For each $1,000,000 above $500,000, it was 
required to pay $200 additional. The telegraph company made 
application to the secretary of state and deposited the ap- 
plication fee of $25, but refused to pay the charter fee, which 
amounted to $20,100, and continued doing business in the 
state. 

The contention of the company was that the statutory re- 
quirement was a regulation which, by its 
tion, directly burdened interstate commerce and involved the 
taxation of ithe company’s interstate business everywhere, 
and also the property employed by it beyond the limits of the 
state, thus depriving it of its property without process at 
law. The court upheld: these contentions, holding the Kan- 
sas regulation to be unconstitutional and void. Concerning 
the Kansas statutes, the court said, “It strikes at the com- 
pany’s entire business wherever conducted, and its property 
wherever located.” Further it is said, “The exaction is for 
every practical purpose, a tax both on the company’s local 
business in Kansas, and on its interstate business, or on the 
privilege of doing interstate business.” In other words, the 
defect of the statute was held to be that the state had not 
chosen to ascertain what part of the fee was to be attributed 
to intrastate business and what part to interstate business. 
Western Union Tel. Co. vs. Kansas, Adv. Ops., Oct. term, 
1909. See also 75 Kan. 609; 90 Pac. 299. 


Power of City “To Regulate Streets” Interpreted. 

The Cumberland Telephone and Telegraph Co. brought 
suit in the circuit of the United States to restrain the city 
of Owensboro from putting in force an ordinance of its com- 
mon council, passed in August, 1908, regulating the charges 
for telephone service in that city. The company constructed 
its plant under an ordinance of the city, passed December, 
1889, and maintained and operated it ever since that time. 
Its rates for business service range from $2.50 per month 
to $3.75, and its residence rates from $1.50 to $2. The ordi- 
nance of 1908 limited the rate for business telephones to a 
maximum of $2.50 per month and for residence telephones to 
$1.50 per month. The bill of complaint charged that the 
rates fixed by the 1908 ordinance were unreasonable, unjust, 
unfair and confiscatory; that if enforced they would deprive 
the company of its property without due process of law and 
without just compensation. It was also charged that the 
ordinance of 1889 was a contract, and that the ordinance of 
1908 impaired the obligation of that contract. The company 
cliaimed that the city had power to pass the ordinance of 
1889 under a legislative grant to it of authority “to regulate 


necessary opera-: 


the streets,” etc. Concerning the word “regulate” the court 
said it imported the power to control the use of the streets 
and was a word of wider import than “control” or the power 
to “consent” to an easement of way. Under this authority, 
the court held that the city had power to grant the ordinance 
of 1889 and that it was a binding contract. The later ordi-. 
nance was therefore invalid. The order granting a prelimi- 
nary injunction was accordingly affirmed. 
boro vs. Cumberland Tel. & Teg. Co., 174 Fed., 739. 


Discounts to Cities, Charitable Institutions and Ministers 
Sustained in New York. 


The right of the New York Telephone Company to allow 
discounts of 25 per cent from the regular schedule rate for 
local messages charged to the city of New York, incorporated 
charitable institutions and clergymen went before the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court in a claim against the Siegel 
Cooper Company for service since January 1, 1908, amounting 
to $35,928. The store was to pay $17,052 a year for 320,000 
local messages, and quit paying when it heard about the dis- 
count. Justice Dowling, writing the opinion, says that there 
is no statutory prohibition of the granting of discounts by 
telephone companies in the state and there has been no adjudi- 
cation directly on this point, although decisions which originally 
applied to common carriers have been extended to gas and 
electric companies and all public service corporations and ap- 
ply with particular force to such as have a monopoly. He 
quotes many court decisions on that point and says it may be 
deducted from them that “what is prohibited is the exercise 
of unfair and unreasonable discrimination as between those 
so situated that the conditions or circumstances are identical. 
It is difficult to imagine any ground upon which the consid- 
eration extended to the three particular classes enumerated 
can be held to be unfair, unjust or unreasonable discrimination 
against anyone,” continues the court. “It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that under modern commercial conditions the 
use of the telephone is an essential adjunct to the satisfactory 
transaction of business. Clergymen, charitable institutions and 
the municipality are not competitors or rivals in business of 
the defendant. What helps them does not damage it.” 

The court fortifies its conclusion by quoting from the public 
service commissions’ law, which provides among other things 
that common carriers may give free transportation to ministers. 
of religion, inmates of hospitals, charitable and eleemosynary 
institutions and persons engaged exclusively in charitable and 
eleemosynary work, indigent and homeless persons and the 
agents accompanying them when sent by charitable societies, 
as well as give free or reduced rate transportation of persons. 
or property for the United. States, State or Municipal Govern- 
ments. New York Telephone Company vs. Siegel Cooper Com- 
pany (N. Y.) Northeastern reporter. 


Telephone Girl Gets Damages for Defamation. 


The suit of Miss Minnie Pinson, a telephone operator at. 
Munford, Tenn., against W. Cohen, a former merchant at 
Tipton, for slander and defamation of character, tried before 
the Circuit Court at Covington, has resulted in a verdict for 
$2,250 rendered against Cohen. Cohen, becoming enraged 
because the operator failed to put him in connection with Atoka. 
as soon as he wished, hung up the receiver and turned to a 
number of men in his store, and, it was charged, reviled the 
operator in slanderous terms. This he denied, but the proof 
of the plaintiff was to the contrary. 
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City of Owens-’ 


A Two-Battery Two-Circuit Arrangement 
And Its Application 


By Arthur Bessey Smith, E. E. 


The following question has ‘been received for solution and 
as it involves a principle which is useful 
full explanation will be given. 

“Will you kindly print in TELEPHONY. an 
following and decide a dispute? 
explains itself.) 

“T claim, when an ammeter is inserted between B and C it 
will show a current of one ampere whether connection BE or 
CE: or both BE and CE are opened. Also that an ammeter 
inserted between B and E will show no current as long as BC 
is closed.” 

We will say to begin with that the writer of the query is 
correct in his conclusions. The reasons will be set forth in the 
following discussion: 

The various conditions are clearly seen from the following 
table: 


in electrical arts a 


answer to the 
(See Fig. 1A enclosed, which 


Condition 1. B-E removed (Ammeter 
Condition 2. C-E removed (rain 
Condition 3. Both B-E and C-E removed (C ISEC 


Condition 4. C-E open, B-C closed, ammeter in BE. 
In Fig. 1B we have shown the arrangement of Condition 1. 
It must be assumed that in all cases the connecting wires and 


ammeter have negligible resistance. Hence, we can divide Fig. 


10 VOLTS 


5 VOLTS 


Fig. 1. A, The Problem; B, Condition 1. 
1B into two separate circuits as in Fig. 2A. Now it is clear-that 
the left-hand circuit will have one ampere flowing in it, for 

E 10 

{ =——_ = —— 1 ampere. 

R LOne 
Since the connecting wires are of zero resistance, we may tie 
these two circuits together anywhere between C and E or even 
weld the two wires CE and C’E’ together from end to end 
without affecting the current flow in either. Hence in Condition 
1 (Fig. 1B) we have one ampere through the ammeter. 

Condition 2 is shown by Fig. 2B, C-E being removed and B-E 

(a wire of no resistance) left in. This is the same as Condition 
1 except that the current in the right-hand circuit alone is 
measured by the ammeter. This will be 


B 5 


== 1 ampere. 

R 5 
Again we have two circuits which’ are joined, but do not 
affect each other because of the negligible resistance of the 
common wire B-E which is between them. 

Condition 3 is shown in Fig. 3A, both B-E and C-E being 
removed. This is a simple circuit with a total voltage of 15 
volts and a total resistance of 15 ohms. Again we have 

E 15 
{[=—_ = =wkanperc. 
R 15 


Condition 4 is illustrated by Fig. 3B, the ammeter being con- 


nected from E to the point B-C. The latter is shown as a 
single point instead of a wire because we are considering the 
wire B-C to have negligible resistance, so that it makes no 
difference where the ammeter is connected, whether to B or C 
or any point between. This case comes under a law which is 


10 VOLTS 


S VOLTS 


S VOLTS 


Fig. 2. A, Condition 1, Modified; B, Condition 2. 

well known in electrical science, that if in such a circuit the 
resistances AB and CD be in the same proportion as the corre- 
sponding voltages no current will flow between B-C and E. 
The above relation may be stated thus: 


Resistance AB Voltage left-hand battery 


Resistance CD i Voltage right-hand battery 


or “Resistance AB divided by resistance CD equals voltage 
left-hand battery divided by voltage right-hand battery.” 

To see that this is true, suppose that the ammeter of Fig. 3B 
be removed. Also let us call the negative end of the 5 volt 
battery zero potential. Then point E is 5 volts higher in poten- 
tial than point “—.” Point “+-” is 10 volts higher in potential 
than E& and 15 volts higher than point “—.’ This is due to the 
electro-chemical relations which exist in the cells of battery. 
The battery is a builder up of electrical potential. Now, in the 
external part of the circuit (A to D) we have a steady flow 
of current and the electrical potential is falling as we progress 
from A to D, so that when we have arrived at D, which is 
joined to “—,” we are again at zero potential. While the bat- 
tery is a builder up of potential (a creator of energy) the 
external resistance lowers the potential (is a dissipator of 
energy). Since point A is 10 volts above D and the potential 
falls from A to D, there must be a point in between at which 
the potential is 5 volts above D. But & is also 5 volts above 
D (or “—”). Hence that point between 4 and D, and the point 
E, are at the same potential and a wire connected between them 
will not carry any current. How shall we find this point? 


(0 VOLTS 


S VOLTS 10 VOLTS 


Fig. 3. A, Condition 3; B, Condition 4, 

We know from Ohm’s law that the current in the circuit 
is one ampere, as previously calculated. By knowing the cur- 
rent through any coil and the voltage of difference of potential 
across its terminals we can calculate its resistance. 

How much resistance must there be between D and the 
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imaginary point which is to be 5 volts above D? 
law (in another form) comes to our aid. 


Again Ohm’s 


E 
[=— 
R 
We can multiply both sides of this equation by the same 
number without unbalancing it. Hence, 
E 
Re Gilee— <R Or. Re eee 
R 
Again we can divide both sides of an equation without 
unbalancing it. Hence, 
Reo cul EK EK 
—_— = ,or R= —— 
I I I 


with ammeter removed) we 


Now, in this ease (Fig. 3B 
5 volts as the desired E. Hence, 


have one ampere for I and ! 


Hence, there must be 5 ohms between D and the supposed 
point which is 5 volts above D. But the resistance of the coil 
from B-C to D is just 5 ohms. Hence point B-C is 5 volts above 
D, the same as E is, so that B-C and E are at the same poten- 
tial. Hence any wire or instrument may be connected fron: 


B-C to E without any current flowing through it. 
Practical Applications. 
The Edison 


example of this principle. 


3-wire system 


Fig. 


of electric lighting is a good 
4A shows it in simplified form. 


T INDUCTION 
COIL 


Fig. 4. A, Edison Three Wire System; B, Anti-Sidetone Opera- 
tor’s Set, 
G: and Gs are two direct current dynamos connected in series, 


the positive terminal of G» being attached to the negative ter- 
minal of Gi. The line wire called positive runs from the posi- 
tive terminal of G, to load A, the negative line from the negative 
terminal of G2 and the neutral line from the point between G: 
and G.. Each dynamo generates approximately 110 yolts, and 
if the loads A and B are equal, no current will flow 
neutral wire. 


in the 


The anti-sidetone operator's set used by some telephone com- 
panies works on the same principle. It is shown simplified 
in Fig. 4B. The induction coil has two primary windings, 
P, and P:, each with its own secondary, Sy; and Ss. This is 
done so that the voltages generated in each secondary shall be 
equal and of the same wave form or shape. 
to which the operator is talking. 
ator’s set. 


A is the telephone 
B is a resistance in the oper- 
A and B correspond to the two loads A and B ot 
Fig. 4A, while S: and S, take the place of the two generators. 
The operator’s receiver, Rk, is in a place corresponding to the 
neutral wire. 

lf the operator talks to the other person two voltages are 
generated, one each in.S, and S:. Each forces current through 
its own load; S: through A and S$: through B. If the voltages 
and loads are proportional to each other, no current will flow 
through R and the operator will not hear her own voice in her 
own receiver. In practice it is impossible to get exact results. 


but the current in R is sufficiently small not to annoy the 
operator. 
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Trouble in Ringing Central. 

We have a farmers’ line with 16 bridging telephones with 2500 
ohm ringers, condenser in the receiver circuit. Subscribers are 
all located close together in one neighborhood, with a wire about 
14 miles long running from these subscribers to the switch- 
board. Our line is a grounded circuit, No. 12 B. B. iron wire. 
About a month ago one subscriber complained that he could not 
ring central. I inspected his telephone carefully but can find 
nothing wrong with it. Have also connected the generator to 
a 110 volt electric light bulb and it lights up brightly when 
the crank is turned, showing that the generator is not weak. 


I would like your opinion in the next issue of Telephony as 
to where the trouble is, and how to remedy it. 


The telephone in question will ring all the other telephones 
on the line perfectly. Until about a year ago we had 22 tele- 
phones on our line and did not have as much trouble in ringing 
central as we have now. Six new subscribers wanted telephones, 
so we divided our line, putting 12 on one and 16 on the other. 
For ten miles out of ‘Central’ they occupy the same poles, 
12 inches apart. The people operating the switchboard furnished 
a wire about 10 miles out and we built our line to meet them. 
When we divided our line we requested them to furnish us 
another wire out to that place. They let us have an old line 
which they had bought from another company and we connected 
it. Since then we have had our trouble. The 12 telephones on 
the other wire have no trouble. Do you think that the wire 
being about 15 years old has anything to do with it? The coils 
on the switchboard are 1600 ohms. Would less resistance help 
us any? 

Your trouble is probably due to the old line. A wire which 
at this time has been up fifteen years is likely to be, in bad 
shape due to high resistance joints. Galvanized wire made 
that long ago is not of as good quality as that made now, and 
its joints more subject to rust. The modern process of gal- 
vanizing produces a coating of zinc which adheres very closely 
even in the severe operation of splicing and in a rural region 
will last a very long time. 

Have the old line measured up from central to the point 
at which you join, and if it shows high resistance have a new 
one put up. It should have earned its worth by this time, 
anyway. 

A lower resistance drop winding will not help you. 


More Wireless “Bunk.” 

What the wireless telephone promoters won't say in their 
effort to amass ill-gotten gains from credulous investors has 
not yet been shown. A sample of the nonsense they do 
retail, and which they succeed in getting into reputable papers, 
is the following, from the Minneapolis Tribune: 

“Solid woodwork and distances will be 
annihilated in by that uncanny and 
somewhat spooky force known as the wireless telephone, which 
will be installed in this city by the Radio Telephone Com- 
pany, according to Lorne F. Bell and J. H. Smith of: Victoria, 
B. C., Canadian managers of the company, who are at the 
West Hotel. They plan an experimental station. 

““The wireless telephone, which was considered an experi- 
ment for many months, has been proved a success, said Mr. 
Bell. 

“*The only trouble with the system has been to properly 
gauge the telephones. This defect has now been corrected. 
It was discovered that if the number of vibrations transmit- 
ting from the ’phones were changed only those which were 
tuned to the same pitch would respond to each other. Our 
plan is to have every instrument tuned differently and each 
telephone will have a number which will correspond with its 
own vibration. There will be a dial on the telephone and by 
working a hand, as on a clock, it can be brought to the 
pitch of the ’phone wanted and you can talk without moles 
ing any other instrument.’ ” 

Dr. De Forest, the inventor of the Radio telephone, is 
having his name coupled -with some mighty curious financing 
and publicity these days. In time the public will become edu- 
cated to the limitations of the wireless. The article recently 
published in TELEPHONY shows the liability of the wireless to 
interference, and the impracticability of tuning to enable a 
large number of messages to be transmitted simultaneously. 


steel, masonry, 


Minneapolis strange, 


Among the Companies 


Conventions, Kansas, Topeka, April 26, 27, 28; Missouri, St. Joseph, May 3, 4 and 5; Indiana and 
Michigan, South Bend, Ind., May 11, 12 


Strong Program for Kansas Convention. 

Governor Stubbs of Kansas, Frank H. Woods, president of 
the National Independent Telephone Association, Theodore 
Gary of Macon, Missouri and F. R. Jackson, attorney general 
of Kansas, and other men of prominence will be among the 
speakers before the Kansas Independent Telephone Association 
at its annual convention at the Throop Hotel, Topeka, next 
week. 

Business matters of interest to all companies and the strong 
program for a practical session will make it to the interest 
of every telephone investor and every man holding a respon- 
sible operating position to attend this meeting. So large a 
number have already signified their intention of being present 
that it is to be the greatest telephone convention the Kansas 
Independent men have ever held. 

The program committee has worked hard and intelligently, 
and has been promised the co-operation of a large number 
of men. It is expected that all who attend the practical session 
will want to make it an occasion for a free give and take ex- 
change of experiences, where every man will have a chance 
to ask questions and swap ideas with everybody else in an in- 
formal way, so that each one may go home with the benefit 
of the experiences of all who get together at these meetings. 

This is a new feature of the Kansas conventions and promises 
to be fully as interesting and helpful as any of the other 
sessions. The proprietors and managing officers are particu- 
larly invited to arrange matters so that their men at the 
heads of the different branches of work can attend the meet- 
ing, and get ideas which can be put into practical effect and 
make possible economies in management during the coming 
year, Following is the program in full: 

First Session. 
Tuesday evening, April 26, 7:30 P. M. 
Social session and smoker, parlor, Hotel Throop. 
Second Session. 
Wednesday, April 27, 9:00 A. M. 

Meeting Called to Order, Hotel Throop. 

Address of welcome, T. A. Borman, president of the Com- 
mercial Club, Topeka; response, Chas. Morris, Holton; presi- 
dent’s address, W. P. Hemphill, Topeka; report of secretary 
and treasurer, A. B. Clarke, Lawrence; appointment of com- 
mittees; announcements. 

Third Session, Practical Session. 
Wednesday, April 27, 2:00 P. M. 

“Little Things that I Have Learned in the Telephone Busi- 
ness,” J. D. Joseph, Whitewater; “How to Reduce Mainte- 
nance,’ R. B. Fegan, Abilene; “Fight Upon Independent Tele- 
phone Securities,” J. C. Kelsey, Chicago; “Importance of the 
Right Attitude of Employees Toward Service,” W. K. McQuoin, 
Atchison; “Systematizing, Recording and the Cost of Trouble,” 
A. J. Page, Abilene; “Cable Construction For Small Plants,” 
L. Robinson, Galena. 

Fourth Session. 
Thursday, April 28, 9:30 A. M. 
Topics for discussion. 

Business meeting of the Association. 

“Advantages to Independent Telephone Companies of a Pub- 
lic Utilities Bill.” 

“A new Plan of Organization for The Kansas Independent 
Telephone Association.” 

“Relation of the Kansas Independent Telephone Association 
to The National Independent Telephone Association.” 

“Would the Value of Independent Telephone Securities Be 


Increased by The Close Organization Of Independent Tele- 
phones Companies ?” 

Speakers, Governor W. R. Stubbs, Topeka; Theodore Gary, 
Macon, Mo.; Frank Woods, Lincoln Neb.; Fred R. Jackson, 
Atty. Gen., Topeka; R. E. Mattison, Lincoln, Neb.; A. A. 
Goddard, Topeka. 

Fifth Session. 
Thursday, April 28, 2:00 P. M. 
Practical Session. 

“Transmission,’ C. J. Meyers, Supt. K. C. Long Distance 
Tel. Co., Kansas City, Mo.; “Phantom Circuits for Small Com- 
panies,” Fred Colson, Kansas City, Mo.; “Organization and 
Future of Practical Sessions,’ Franklin H. Reed, Editor 
TELEPHONY, Chicago; “What Shall Constitute Adequate Main- 
tenance,’ W. E. A. Nottorf, Topeka; “Party Lines—In. Cities, 
On Rural Lines,’ H. W. Sexton, Wichita. 

Five minute talks about local conditions, J. A. Zimmerman, 
Valley Falls, H. L. Pierce, Belleville, Walter Moxley, Norton 
Ville, H. E. Baker, Overbrook, C. A. Sloan, Pratt, W. G. 
Yullos, Rantoul, Robert Burns, Hutchinson, T. L. Youmans, 
Osawatomie, A. H. Manning, McLouth, H. A. White, Baldwin; 
C. L. Brown, Abilene, U. S. Hannum, Ottawa, W. H. Nelson, 
Smith Center, Ralph Shove, Winchester. 


Public Utility Corporation Oppose Woods Bill in Ohio. 

Because of a movement on the part of the Ohio house of 
representatives to adjourn May 10, it is likely that the Woods 
public utilities bill, which is now pending in the senate after 
passing the house, will come before a conference committee to 
be appointed by the presiding officers of the two houses later 
in the session. There are a number of provisions in the bill 
as it has passed the house which are not agreed to by many 
of the members of the senate and it is believed that a con- 
ference committee will be the best method of straightening out 
the matter. A number of the other big bills will go before the 
same conference committee. 

Corporations in public utilities other than the telephone are 
opposed to the bill in its present form. Just as the supporters 
of the bill had finished counting noses, as it were, in the 
senate, a combined opposition appeared. The mail boxes of the 
senators were stuffed with letters of protest against haste in 
bringing the bill to a vote. Many did not ask for the defeat 
of the bill, but they asked for time in considering the matter. 
Telephone men asked for a hearing to be given especially to 
telephone companies on the phases of the bill which affects the 
operation of telephone concerns. 

Many corporations are organizing to oppose the measure 
and it is believed there is some doubt if the bill will pass, 
especially in its present form, 


Bell Connection at Crestline May Not Violate U. S. Tele- 
phone Co. Contract. 

An officer of the United States Telephone company, of Ohio, 
informs TELEPHONY’s correspondent that the statement that 
the Crestline Independent telephone company has admitted 
Central Union long distance connection is true. When asked if 
it is was not true that the United States company had an 
exclusive connection contract with the Crestline concern, he 
said that there was some question of the validity of this par- 
ticular contract. 

It is true that the U. S. has a contract with the Crestline 
company which is believed to» be exclusive, but the officer 
interviewed says that as it was given to a predecessor of the 
U. S. it may not be good in the courts, 
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The U. S. company is testing the matter now in a number 
of suits that are pending, and no new suit will be filed in the 
Crestline case. The same points are at issue as are contested 
in. the case at Van Wert and at Marion. At Van Wert 
attorney D. J. Cable of Lima recently argued the case again 
before the circuit court and a decision is expected soon. Upon 
this decision will depend the action to be taken by the U. S. 


officials in the Crestline case. 


New York Bill for Telephone Regulation. 


Assemblyman Merritt in the Assembly and Senator Davis in 
the Senate have introduced a bill to place the telephone and tele- 
graph companies operating within the state of New York under 
the jurisdiction of the Public Service Commission, Second dis- 
trict. The proposed act is to go into effect on September 1. 

Among the provisions which the bill has are powers granted 
to the commission to compel telephone and telegraph companies 
operating within the state to give safe and adequate service, 
and compelling just and reasonable charges, filing of rate 
schedules with the commission, filing of re- 
ports, and empowering investigations of rates, 
rentals, service, ordering repairs and changes, 
privileges, 


supervision over franchises and 


and transfers of stocks and bonds. 


Detroit River Company to Spend $20,000 
on Two Exchanges. 

The Detroit River Telephone Co. has let 

contracts for equipping its Trenton and Wyan- 

dotte exchanges. The company will spend 
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ALMOST 
Long Distance Traffic 


Out of Beatrice, Wymore and other points in Gage County, is handled within 
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ments, new wire being a large item. He asked that the plant 
be placed at a valuation of $50,000, a reduction of $50,000. 


Cumberland “Melon Cutting” Rumors Offset Poverty Pleas. 
Urged Against Rate Reductions. 

Stockholders of the Cumberland Telephone and Telegraph 
Company have been hearing rumors to the effect that a “melon” 
is to be cut by that company, although in its efforts to evade 
regulation by municipalities in which it is doing business it 
has uniformly made the plea of poverty.. It is stated that a 
bonus in the form of extra dividends or rights on a new 


issue of stock will be the mode of cutting the melon. 


Long Distance Advertising From a Progressive Exchange.. 

Business men of Beatrice, Neb., recently had the long dis- 
tance facilities of their Independent company called to their 
attention by a striking full-page advertisement in the news- 
papers. This advertisement, which is here reproduced, contains. 
many elements of strength, and is well worth studying. Mr. 
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the radius indicated by the shield below. 


$20,000 in improvements and work will be 
started in the early spring months, with the 
expectation that it be completed by August 
1. The company, which is less than a year 
old, now operates 1,200 telephones in Wyan- 
dotte, Ecorse, Ford, Trenton, Grosse Ile, Flat 
Rock and the surrounding country. It out- ' 
numbers the Bell about 4 to 1. 

Henry Roehrig, vice-president of the com- 
pany, said to TrLePpHoNy’s representative: 
“Our company has been a most prosperous one. 
Although we have been in the district less 
than a year and though we encountered oppo- 
sition both from the Bell and municipalities, 
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we have overcome all obstacles and we now We 
outnumber the opposition almost 4 to 1.” EER 
The contracts for the equipment were let Your 


some two weeks ago, and it will be delivered Bousiaess 


shortly. 


Indiana Tax Hearings. 
A. E. Holcomb, of the American Tel. & 
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Tel. Co., is reported as having stated before 


the Indiana tax commission, that the rate of 
depreciation for the long distance system in 
Indiana is 5 per cent. He testified that the 
cost of operating Indiana plant, which is as- 
sessed at $1,686,600, was $151,000; and that 
of the maintenance account $125,000 repre- 
sented depreciation. Net earnings were stated 
at $116,000 last year. 

C. S. Norton, secretary and treasurer of the 
Indianapolis Telephone Company and the New 
Long Distance Telephone Company, was be- 
fore the board asking a reduction in the tax on those 
plants. The depreciation in the Indianapolis plant each year 
was placed at about $80,000." Mr. Norton said within the 
last year the company had spent $220,000 for equipment and 
that the greater part of the money had gone for replace- 


We are proud of the fact that we area Home company. The great majority of Telephones in Nebraska are 
owned by- Home Companies 
sive of all‘;commodities (The Telephone) if it were not for the Home Companies. 
fact that we can now serve you in the capacity of a Long Distance Company better than ever 
respectfully solicit your patronage of our Long Distance Service, believing it to be to our mutual advantage. 
Keep your money at home where you can get another crack at it. 
case if we were not absolutely sure that we can give you value received. 


The New Home Telephone Company. 


we Le 


The great majority would not be able to use that most useful and least expen- 
We are further proud of the 


Therefore, we 


We would not ask you to do this in our 


(Telephones For Everybody.) 


This Advertisement Tells a Long Story in a Few Words. 


W. H. Caman, mafager of the company, is a hustling business- 
man himself, and knows how to build up his long distance 
traffic, and take care of it after he gets it. Furthermore he is. 
one of the imost diligent of the earnest workers for the success: 
of the Independent system of Nebraska. 


April 23, 1910. 


Program for Convention of Railway Telegraph Superin- 
intendents 

The twenty-ninth annual convention of the Association of 
Railway Telegraph Superintendents will be held in Los Ange- 
les, Cal., June 20 to 24, inclusive, 1910, at the Hotel Alexandria. 

The program for the convention includes the following 
papers: “Wireless Telegraphy,’ Mr. William Maver, Jr.; 
“Education for Efficient Railroad Service,’ D. C. Buell; “Pro- 
tecting Telephone Lines from Lightning and Other Disturb- 
ances,’ M. E. Launbranch; ‘Automatic. Block and Highway 
Crossing Signaling,’ H. P. Ryner; “Telephone Train Dis- 
patching,” E. E. Dildine; “Testing of Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Circuits,’ V. T. Kissinger; “Telephoning to and from 
rams’ — HPs Griffith, 

The committee on arrangements has not overlooked the 
importance of social features and there will be sufficient recre- 
ation and pleasure intermingled with the work of the con- 
vention to make the trip one of unusual benefit and interest. 

The transportation committees have been favored with many 
courtesies by the railroads, and while these favors apply to 
active members only, owing to the Interstate Commerce Laws, 
associate members and invited guests are invited to avail 
themselves of the opportunity to accompany the party in a 
body, leaving Kansas City at 11:30 a. m., Wednesday, June 
15, via the Santa Fe route. Those who expect to attend are 
requested to advise Secretary P. W. Drew by May 20, of 
the names of those contemplating the trip, in order that ac- 
commodations may be provided for all. 


Pittsburg Bell Company Merged With Other Units. 

Important changes in the organization of the Central Dis- 
trict and Printing Telegraph Company were put into effect 
April 1, when the company became a member of a group of 
five associated Bell companies operated under one executive 
head, with general offices at Philadelphia. 

Martin H. Buehler, formerly general manager of the Cen- 
tral District and Printing Telegraph Company, has been trans- 
ferred to Philadelphia, where he assumes the duties of auditor 
of the group of associated companies. 

Under the new organization the various departments will be 
represented in Pittsburg by M. C. Rorty, division commercial 
superintendent; S. P. Grace, plant superintendent; F. T. Ewing, 
traffic superintendent; J. H. Boeggeman, assistant auditor, 


and G. L. Herron, assistant secretary and assistant treasurer. 
—— 


Eastern Illinois Convention. 

Members of the Eastern Illinois Telephone Association 
held a very beneficial meeting on April 19, at Marshall, Ill. 
J. W. Coffey of Indianapolis addressed the members explain- 
ing the merits of the clearing house. W. C. Drysdale of 
Charleston read a paper on the Evils of Free Service, and 
J. & Kelsey of Chicago talked on Reserves, Profits, and Finan- 
cial considerations generally. 

Among those present were, C. W. Shimel, president, Casey, 
Ill., Roy W. Hall, secretary, Westfield; Dr. Gumpkin, Mattoon; 
H. H. Knipe, Toledo; T. C. Ainsworth, Paris; A. G. Maxwell 
and James Hardacre of Lawrenceville; A. E. Newton of Hud- 
sonville; A. E. Baker of Marshall, and A. L. Staderman of 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


St. Louis Bell Company Withdrawing Nickel Prepayment 
Service from Residences. 

Nickel-in-the-slot telephone instruments are being removed 
from St. Louis residences by the Bell company. 

“While we shall not, of course, do away with the slot tele- 
phones in stores,” said an official, “we have decided to remove 
them from residences with all expediency. We have a rate 
of $3 a month for two-party lines and of $4 a month for direct 
lines in the residence service, and we are superseding the 
‘per message’ rate of the slot telephones by these flat rates. It 
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is only a question of a comparatively short time before all 
lot telephones will be removed from residences.” 


Cumberland Kicked Out of Shelbyville, Kentucky. 


The. Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Company has been 
kicked out of Shelbyville, Ky. The Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation held a meeting last Saturday and adopted a resolution 
in favor of using the Home telephone exclusively, and the 
Cumberland company has been so notified. It is not believed 
that the company will continue to do business there under 
the conditions. Trouble arose when the Cumberland announced 
a raise in rates effective April 1, but this was rescinded follow- 
ing a protest by the business men. The Cumberland would not 
make an agreement to maintain the present rates, however, 
and the action taken by the association was the direct result 
of this attitude on the part of the company. 


’ 


Kansas City Independents Earning 12.15 Per Cent on Out- 
standing Stock. 


The Kansas City Home Telephone Company and the Kansas 
City Long Distance Telephone Compdny have issued a com- 
bined report for the year ended March 31, 1910, which com- 
pares as follows: ; 


Grossmearnines” aT Nemeth unis oeeesneeee ea NA or os $1,246,026 $1,100,081 
Expenses ..... var aycudlarrenetate check eke, ATT iCet MMe: sora 667,849 590,209 
ING tel GATT INS) ay lale aise adeeeeeeetemehetiete Beata tec SD One t $ 509,872 
TNCETES Ue oo 5s: A Zh Oriel Gis, seta apne eee eR OE a « 213,501 204,537 
SUPPL US \ S. deiate wea suerte Ne, tea aha a etn eee ee tate oaks coor’ *$ 364,676 $ 305,335 


*Hiqual to 12.15 per cent earned on $3,000,000 capital stock out- 
standing. 


New Bell Corporation in the Southwest. 

The Tri-State Telephone Company, a new subsidiary of the 
Bell telephone company, has just been organized to take over 
the company in Arizona, New Mexico and West Texas. The 
new company has headquarters in Denver, but the operating 
headquarters are located in. El Paso. Lines will be extended 
at once to Tucson, Bisbee, Douglas, Tombstone, Globe and 
Phoenix, in Arizona, and later to Los Angeles. The announced 
policy of the company is to cover the two territories with a 
network of toll lines and exchanges. 


i 


206 Calls for Taft Breaks Branch Exchange Traffic Record. 

Two hundred and six telephone calls for President Taft 
were answered during his recent stop of one day at the La 
Salle Hotel, Chicago. The calls ranged from a desire to 
“speak to Mr. Taft” to a request that “my compliments be 
given the President, for I knew him in Ohio.” 

“The calls could not be delivered, of course,” said Clerk 
Smith, “and I had to pacify the callers the best I could, and 
when I told them the President could not answer, it made them 
mad, and when I said ‘Yes, this is Mr. Taft, their joy was 
evidenced in their voices. 

“Tt was a great strain and the record of 206 calls for one 
man in one day and evening I believe is a record—certainly 
here.” 


No Change in U. S. Telephone Directorate Expected at 
Annual Meeting. 

Notices of the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
United States Telephone Company which will be held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, April 25 have been sent out. This will be 
the last meeting to be held in Cleveland, as an amendment to 
the by-laws will be offered and adopted providing for holding 
the annual meetings in Columbus in the future. It is an- 
nounced that there will be no changes in the officers and board 
of directors from the reorganization made since the majority 
of the stock was acquired by J. P. Morgan and Co., All of 
the offices have beén removed to Columbus and only a 
temporary office is retained in Cleveland. 


Work of the Inventors 
Conducted by Max W. Zabel 


RINGER. 
P. C. Burns, Chicago, Ill., pat. 954,167, April 5, 1910. 
The harmonic ringer of this patent has a tuned spring 17 
fastened to the yoke 14. The spring 17 carries an armature 


18 fastened on opposite sides of the mounting of said tuned 
spring. Two permanent magnets 7 and 7’ polarize the arma- 
ture. 


BATTERY HOLDER. 
C. T. Mason, Sumter, S. C., pat. 954,119, April 5, 1910, assigned 
one-half to G. C. Warren, Sumter; S.. C. 

A battery holder is here shown which has springs mounted 
thereon. Each spring has two arms, one being of such construc- 
tion as to contact with the zinc plate and the other arm adapted 
to contact with the carbon plate so that the batteries are 
merely placed in position. The spring arms make the con- 
nection whereby a plurality of batteries can be properly con- 
nected in circuit. 


CABLE HANGER. 
R. W. Hubbard, Ashabula, O., pat. 953,951, April 5, 1910. 
This cable hanger has a double loop somewhat in the form 
of a W, for placing on the messenger wires. 
is then hung over one leg of the hanger and coiled around the 
cable. The ends are wedged between the double end of the 
other leg of the hanger. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 
O. M. Leich, Genoa, IIl., pat. 954,445, April 12, 1910, assigned 
to Cracraft, Leich Electric Co., Genoa, Ill. 
The system disclosed in this patent is for use along railway 
lines and consists in having bridged telephones connected to the 
terminals 3, 4 so that the train dispatchers’ telephone hf, can 


communicate with any of the substations. Repeating coils 25 
are interposed at intervals and grounded telephones are con- 
nected to the terminals 32 and 33 so that inter-station conver- 
sation can be carried on without disturbing conversation over 


The marline loop ° 


the metallic circuit. Polarized ringers are provided to give 
inter-station signal service. 


CONNECTOR. 
J. C. Vogel, Philadelphia, Pa., pat. 953,934, April 5, 1910. 
The electrical connector for wires disclosed in this applica- 
tion consists of two plates, on their opposite sides having oppo- 
site extending and mating members, between which the wires are 
to be placed. Means are provided in connection with the two 
plates to further help secure the connection with the wire. 


COMBINED JACK AND RESTORING DROP. 

E. J. Grenier, Menominee, Mich., pat. 954,624, April 12, 1910, 

A magneto drop is set forth in this application in which the 
armature and shutter rod are mounted on a swinging bracket 
which can be moved out of the way to permit withdrawal of 
the coil. The drop connections also are at the rear and screw- 
threaded so that the drop can be mounted in place and secured 
to a back plate by means of nuts which make contact with 
clips provided for that purpose. 


RECEIVER FOR SOUND-TRANSMITTING INSTRU- 
MENTS. 
J. J. Comer, Santa Monica, Cal., pat. 954,931, April 12, 1910, 
assigned to G. R. Webb, Baltimore, Md. 
A sound transmitter having a permanent magnet 11 actuating 


a diaphragm 6 mounted upon a knife contact 7 is described in 
this patent. The armature carries an arm 5 fastened by means 
of wax to a diaphragm 3, thus to transmit musical sounds 
more clearly, it is claimed. 


TELEPHONE. 
J. E. Rogers, Danbury, Conn., pat. 954,701, April 12, 1910, 
assigned to F. H. Lee, Danbury, Conn. ‘ 

This telephone instrument is designed for use with one 
transmitter and two receivers in a unitary structure, all of 
which are mounted on a hollow stem in which the circuit 
changing springs are mounted. The act of raising the receivers 
to the ears actuates these springs. 


COMBINED TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH SYSTEM. 
G. E. Hines, New York, pat. 954,734, April 12, 1910, assigned 
one-half to W. T. Daley, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

This invention is designed to overcome the effect of having 
telegraph impulses affect telephones connected to the same 
line, being here shown as applied to a grounded conductor. The 
conductor at one end has a coil in series and a second coil in 
inductive relation to the first coil, a closed magnetic circuit being 
provided for the coils. A telegraph key and battery are in series 
with the second coil and an impedance coil is located in the 
ground connecting between the first coil and the point to which 
the telegraphic apparatus is connected, thereby to round the 

wave form of the telegraphic current. 
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Factory and Sales 


A New Transmitter Mouthpiece. 

A transmitter mouthpiece has just been placed on the market 
by the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. This 
mouthpiece has a perforated steel shell covered with a coating 
of hard rubber moulded over it at great pressure and heat. As 
the rubber is forced through the perforations and around the 
shell, it makes, it is claimed, an absolutely unbreakable mouth- 
piece. 

The threaded portion is made directly on the steel at the 
base, eliminating danger of breakage at this point. 

This mouthpiece does away with the expense due to the re- 
placing of ‘broken mouthpieces. The coating of hard rubber 
eliminates the possibility of danger from electricity due to 
crossed wires or other sources. 

; te 


The No. 10 Dean Switchboard. 


A new type of switchboard, known as the No. 10, has re- 
cently been placed on the market by the Dean Electric Com- 
pany, Elyria, Ohio. The board is equipped for 50 common 
battery lamp signal and 20 magneto combination drop and jack 
lines. The cord circuit is arranged for eight local, common 
battery connections and seven combination magneto to magneto 
or magneto to common battery connections. Also, there is 
sufficient space for 50 additional common battery lines, which 
are already wired in this particular cabinet, as shown in the rear 
view. 

A push button switch is provided at the left hand side of the 
apparatus panel for cutting off the central battery in case of 
emergency or when making inspection. Two cam lever keys are 
mounted on the right hand side. One is used for the night 
alarm and the other for switching from hand generator to 
power generator or to a pole changer. 

Accessibility and.ease of inspection have been well cared 
for by using the Dean hinged relay rack in the rear of the 


The No, 10 Dean Switchboard, 


cabinet. When this rack is swung down, not only are all of 
the terminals of the relays, condensers, repeating coils, etc., 
exposed to view, but the flexible connecting cords and the cord 
rack terminals are very easily reached. A small panel is pro- 
vided between the connecting cords and the wiring to the relay 
terminals so as to protect the latter from the action of the cord 
weights. 


This rear-of-board arrangement will appeal very strongly to 
the experienced repair man, as it is not necessary to go to 
great trouble in reaching the cords and wiring to the switch- 
board apparatus. While making repairs the switchboard is not 
out of commission and service can be given over the other 
lines. 

The board also is atrariged for private branch exchange 


Rear View of the No. 10 Switchboard. 


service, and will accommodate as many as 200 lamp signal lines 
with twelve connecting cord circuits, and five plug ended trunks. 
In every case all of the line and cord circuit relays and other 
switchboard apparatus is contained in the cabinet. It. is only 
necessary to wire from line and power terminals, at the base 
of the board to the distributing frame, to accomplish installa- 
tion when the board is used for this service. 

The Dean company has made up a large number of these 
switchboards for magneto service, the cabinet being nicely 
adapted for any equipment which will never grow to more thar 
100 lines or require more than 15 connecting cord circuits. F 

The line circuits can be provided with the Dean self-restoring 
drops with associated jacks while the cord circuits can have 
double clearing out drop supervision. 

By providing the cord circuits with individual four or eight- 
party harmonic ringing keys, it is possible to serve a large 
number of telephones. 

The height of this switchboard is 4 feet 3 inches, and the 
total width is 27% inches, while the depth from the front of 
the key shelf to the back of the board is exactly 30 inches. 

anes cia eave, dome 
A New Book on Intercommunicating Systems. 

An attractive and instructive booklet going into the subject 
of intercommunication telephone equipment has just been is- 
sued by the Monarch Telephone Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. The merits of house systems are discussed in detail, 
showing wherein business firms, manufacturing houses, etc., 
would make a considerable saving in time by installing inter- 
communicating systems connecting the various departments. 
The operation of the Monarch system is also made clear. 

In the compilation of this booklet the Monarch company 
has endeavored to make the matter as clear as is possible, and 
for this reason illustrations showing the wiring of circuits of 
a house system in colors have been incorporated in the book. 
Illustrations of the various types of intercommunicating tele- 
phone sets both wall and desk, are also shown. 
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A New Transmitter Mouthpiece. 
A report on the new transmitter mouthpiece, the patent 
on which was reviewed in TELEPHONY March 5, says: 
“The flush mouthpiece for the transmitter used in the 
following test is the invention of Mr. Felix Gottschalk, 
New York City, and is designed for the purpose of making 


Front and Side Views of Transmitter Equipped with New Flush 
Type Mouth Piece. 


the transmitter more sanitary. It consists of an aluminum 
cup or mouthpiece attached to the diaphragm of the trans- 
mitter by means of the bolt and nuts used in fastening 
the front electrode to the diaphragm. This cup extends 
through the transmitter case and its outer edge is turned 
over so as to come nearly flush with the transmitter case. 
The cup fits close to the case so as to seal its interior 
from dust and dirt, but does not come in actual contact 
with the case. A cap is fitted over the nut which holds 
the mouthpiece in place and the interior of the case is 
finished so as to contain no grooves for the ready lodge- 
ment of dust or dirt, and its polished surface can be 
readily inspected and cleaned, should cleaning become 
necessary. In this respect it is an improvement, over the 
type of mouthpiece ordinarily in use. 

“The object of the tests made by the writer was to de- 
termine any effect which this mouthpiece might have on 
the transmission of ordinary speech over the telephone 
system; and a comparison was made with the Western 
Electric Company transmitter of the standard type and 
fitted with the usual rubber mouthpiece. The instrument 
fitted with the flush mouthpiece was also a Western Elec- 
tric Company transmitter of the standard type. An arti- 
ficial line was constructed consisting of sixteen sections, 
each section containing a _ resistance, inductance, and 
capacity corresponding to about fifty miles of telephone 
line as constructed of No. 9 copper wire. Any num- 
ber of these sections could be used in series, thus giving 
the equivalent of a line 800 miles in length when all sec- 
tions were in use. 


“Standard Western Electric Company apparatus and 
connections were used and arrangements were made where- 
by either the standard transmitter or the instrument with 
the flush mouthpiece could be quickly connected into ser- 
vice. A series of words were pronounced into the trans- 
mitter, using an ordinary tone of voice and holding the 
mouth in the same relative position with respect to the 
mouthpiece (about two inches directly in front of it) in 
all cases. The judgement of the receiving operator in 
regard to the relative merits of the transmission with the 
two instruments was recorded for each length of line used 


and the result of the independent judgments of two sets 
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of operators is given in Table 1, page 3. Care was exer- 
cised to select a standard transmitter which was known 
to be in good adjustment. The transmission at ordinary 
tones become weak when 500 miles of the artificial line 
were connected in and the tests were not carried further. 


TABLE 1. 
Test of Flush Mouthpiece Telephone Transmitter. 
Length of Transmission Transmission Flush 
line. Standard Instrument Mouthpiece 
Transmitter. 
0 miles Good Good 
50 miles oe “é 
100 miles sf ne 
150 miles % No practical 
i difference 
to this point. 
200 miles Fair Good 
250 miles S v3 
300 miles Ue ss 
850 miles ss ; ff 
400 miles Weak Fair 
450 miles gs ee 
500 miles Very weak Weak 


“For short lines no appreciable difference could be de- 
termined, but for lines from 200 miles in length to 500 
miles in length the flush mouthpiece transmitter possessed 
a slight advantage, the transmission being both louder 
and clearer. The sense of the conversation could be ob- 
tained with the flush mouthpiece and 500 miles of line, 
ordinary tones, but the transmission by means of the 
standard instrument under these conditions was extremely 
weak. 

“The above tests show that the flush mouthpiece in no 
way interferes with the use of the instrument as far as 
the transmission is concerned and that it even improves 
‘his transmission to some extent, but this improvement 
is only a slight one. 


“(Signed) Geo. O. Shaad.” 
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Tue LoriMER-LuUNDOQUIST Company is the successor of The 
Lorimer Automatic Telephone Company, organized in 1905 to 
control the Lorimer patents on a system of automatic telephony . 
for the United States. 

Recently the company acquired by purchase, from the Globe 
Automatic Telephone Company, the telephone patents and in- 
ventions of Frank A. Lundquist, and the name of the company 


‘was changed to The Lorimer-Lundquist Company. 


This company will open offices on May 1 at rooms 524, 
525 and 526, in the Monadnock Building, Chicago. The 
management reports that the business of the company will 
be vigorously developed. 


Puittp B. WoopwortH, dean and professor of electrical 
engineering of the Lewis Institute, Chicago, Ill, has become 
associated with Rummler & Rummler, patent attorneys, 1400 
Tribune Building, Chicago, and will give special attention to 
applications for patents on electrical inventions and to con- 
sultations in patent suits involving electrical questions. 


Tue Dean Etrectric Company, Elyria, Ohio, announces the 
closing of a contract for a complete common battery central 
office equipment, and common battery telephones for the North- 
ern Indiana and Southern Michigan, Telephone and Cable Com- 
pany, of La Grange, Ind. 


Unitep Exectric Company, Wichita, Kan., is devoting spe- 
cial attention to the telephone business and extending its trade 
territory very considerably among the telephone companies 
throughout the State. 

Geo. A. ScovILLE, resident engineer of the Dean Electric Co., 
in charge of the Pacific Coast interests, who is himself located 
at 156 Second St., San Francisco, has an able assistant in 
M. J. Corwin, who makes his headquarters at Seattle. 


Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state. 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 


PERSONAL. 


A. J. GIBSON has been made manager of the. Bell Telephone 
Company’s exchange at Alton, IIl. 


PAUL MILLER, manager of the Marion and Northern Tele- 
phone Company of Clintonville, Wis., has resigned to take up 
work in Montana. 


W. G. OLWIN, manager of the Interstate Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company’s exchange at Peoria, Illinois, has resigned his 
position to take up another line of work. He is succeeded by C. 
F, Hixon, who was'his assistant. 


CHAS, GUERNSEY, who for four years managed the plant of 
the Scott County Telephone Company at Scottsburg, Indiana, has 
resigned that position to take a similar position with the Eden 
Mutual Telephone Company at Schaller, Iowa. 


J. S. WILEY, auditor of the Bell Telephone Company of Penn- 
sylvania, of Philadelphia, has been appointed assistant comp- 
troller of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, with 
headquarters in New York City, N. Y. Martin H. Bushler, man- 
ager of the Pittsburg exchange of the Bell company succeeds him. 


OBITUARY. 


ALONZA D. BAKER, president of the Livingston Rural Tele- 
phone Company of Dalton, N. Y., died on April 1. 

GEORGE GRIFFITH STEHL, publicity manager of the Bell 
Telephone Company of Pennsylvania, died April 11, 1910. The 
part of Mr. Steel’s work which made him generally known among 
Bell telephone men was his success in building up a highly useful 
paper, the Telephone News, circulated among employes of his 
company and the head offices of the Bell companies throughout the 
country. This paper was conducted in such a manner as to be a 
decidedly helpful influence for the building of better methods and 
encouraging and stimulating efficient work. He was highly re- 
spected and admired by his associates in the company’s offices. 


NEW COMPANIES. 


FREEPORT, ILL. (Stephenson County).—Freeport Telephone 
Exchange Company, incorporated with an authorized capital stock 
of $50,000. Par value of shares, $100, Incorporators: Roy K. Far- 
well, Fred M. Gund, R. R. Tiffany. 


PITTSFIELD, ILL.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
with the county recorder by the Hadley and El Dara Telephone 
Company. The incorporators are: M. C. Brown, Owen L. Fitch, 
W. H. Moyer, John Reeder, W. A. Elder and H. P. Glecker. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Jackson Township Telephone Company, 
Brazil, Ind.; capital stock, $10,000. Directors, J. H. Hoffman, 


Willis McCullough, George Youngbrod, C. W. Evans and Ralph 
Ressler. 


CISNEY, KY.—The Rosewood Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany has filed articles of incorporation. The incorporators are 
E. Thornberry, W. J. Jenkins and J. H. Smith. 

CLARKSON, KY.—The Hickory Valley Telephone Company has 
ben incorporated by A. G, Burns, Jesse Whitten and R. B. Hor- 
rell. ‘ 

SPRINGFIELD, KY.—The Cecil Telephone Company has been 
incorporated by S. M. Cecil, B. J. Cecil and W. J. Smith. 


AUGUSTA, MH#E.—Florida Tropical Fruit Company, chartered 
with an authorized capital stock of $35,000. Incorporators are 
Lewis A. Burleigh, Augusta, Me.; E. M. Leavitt, Winthrop, 


Me., president and treasurer; M, F. Sheehan, Augusta, Me. The 
eompany will construct and maintain telephone lines in con- 
junction with its other purposes. - 


PORTLAND, ME. (Cumberland County).—Ihlseng Mining Com- 
pany incorporated with an authorized capital stock of $400,000. 
Par value of shares, $10. Incorporators are: William A. Mac- 
Pherson, Portland, Me., president; A. V. Mann, Portland, Me.; 
Albert W. Tolman, Portland, Me., treasurer., to conduct telephone 
system in connection with other purposes, Attorney incorporat- 
ing, Ernest E. Noble of Portland, Me. 

PORTLAND, ME. (Cumberland Co.)—The Kansas Railway and 
Light Company chartered with an authorized capital stock of 
$1,500,000; par value of shares, $100. Incorporators are Edward 
‘Woodman, Portland, Me., treasurer; J. H. McLellan, Portland, 
Me., president; J. A. Voter, Portland, Me.; W. B. McKinley, 
‘Champaign, Ill.; E. A. MacNutt, Montreal, Quebec. The company 
will construct telephone lines in addition to its other purposes. 


PORTLAND, ME. (Cumberland County).—Ray Coalition Cop- 
per Company incorporated with an authorized capital stock of 
$3,000.000. Incorporators are: Frank E. Wallace, New York City; 
Holmes V. M. Dennis, Jr.,. New York City; Daniel F. Yost, New 
York City, president and treasurer; A. F. Dunham, Portland, Me.; 
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M. S. Wells, Portland, Me. Attorneys incorporating, Verrill, Hale 
& Booth of Portiand, Me, 


CURTIS, NEB. (Frontier Co.)—The North Star, Sheridan and 
Curtis Telephone Company has been chartered by the secretary of 
state with an authorized capital stock of $10,000. C. EH. Brown, 
W. J. Johnston, F. H. Hecht and R. A. Wilson are the incor- 
porators. 


HENDLEY, NEB.—The Hendley Switchboard Company has been 
incorporated and chartered by the secretary of state. Authorized 
capital stock is $3,000, par value of shares $100. Incorporators are 
BE. R. Kirste, J. H. Adams and J. O. Henry. 


SPALDING, NEB., Greely County.—The Spalding Telephone 
Company is a newly incorporated company with an authorized 
capital stock of $10,000; par value of shares, $25. Incorporators 
are: Gus Lichtenberg, F. J. O’Hara, J. H. Brownlee and G. N. 
Anderson. 


NAVARINO, N. Y. (Onondaga Co.)—Navarino Telephone Com- 
pany, chartered with an authorized capital stock of $5,000; par 
value of shares, $50. Incorporators are, N. H. Mear, W. C. Fisher, 
Frank Case, Fred Kingon, Irving Rathbun, William B. Tucker 
and B. C. Goennell, all of Navarino, N. Y. 


OLEAN, N. Y.—An Independent telephone company has been 
formed at Great Valley, with a capital stock of $3,000, to build 
and operate a telephone system throughout the town. The offi- 
cers are: E. L. Bonseel, president; Wm. 8S. Morton, vice-presi- 
dent; H. C. Whitlock, secretary and treasurer; G. L. Folts, pur- 
chasing agent; C. F. Hess, auditor. The directors are Wm. H. 
Folts, Miles Burger, C. F. Hess, G. L. Folts, Wm. S. Morton, 
BE. B. Bonsteel and John McNamara. 


CARRINGTON, NO. DAK. (Foster County).—The Haven Tele- 
phone Company incorporated with an authorized capital stock of 
$15,000. Par value of shares, $100. Incorporators are: Albert 
Rosenau, P. C. Peterson, R. S. McIntyre, all of Carrington. 


ARCHERS FORK, OHIO (Washington County)—The Garby- 
Cady Telephone Company has been incorporated with an author- 
ized capital stock of $10,000; par value of shares, $50. Incorpo- 
rators are John Taylor, J. A. Stewart, C. W. Youngaley, C. W. 
Lenington, J. F. Taylor and M. D. Kline, all of Marietta, 


HUDSON, OHIO (Summit County)—The Hudson Telephone 
Company has been incorporated with an authorized capital stock 
of $30,000; par value of shares, $50. Clifford A. Neff, Walter S. 
Lister, Wm. C. Rhodes, R. A. White, Max HE. Meisel, all of Cleve- 
land, are the incorporators. 


CENTERVILLE, OKLA. (Kiowa County).—The Mountain Park 
and Centerville Telephone Company incorporated with an au- 
thorized stock of $1,000. Par value of shares, $20. Incorporators 
are and place of residence: C, O, Evans, Mountain Park; G. R. 
Wimberley, Mountain Park; J. T. Hargrove, Mountain marigg. Ge 
O. Vestal, Roosevelt, Okla.; W. M. Mobry, Roosevelt, Okla. 


MACLEAY, ORE.—The Lewisburg Mutual Telephone Company 
has been chartered by the secretary of state. The company is 
capitalized at $1,175, par value of shares, $23. The incorporators 
are Ernest Brown, G. H. Thompson and W. J. Harberly. 

MOUNT ANGEL, ORE. (Marion County)—Mount Angel Tele- 
phone Company was just chartered with an authorized capital 
stock of $5,000. Par value of shares, $25, C. R. Hougham, Henry 
Klinger, G. D. Ebner, al of Mt. Angel, are the incorporators. 
Attorney incorporating is J. C. Siegmund, Salem, Ore. 


TOLEDO, ORE. (Lincoln Co.)—The Lincoln County Telephone 
and Telegraph Company has been chartered by the secretary of 
state with an authorized capital stock of $10,000, par value of 
shares, $10. The incorporators are W. K. Merrill and R. F. 
Patton, Oregon, and R. B. Walls, of Toledo. 


COLUMBIA, S. C.—The Summerton Telephone Company of 
Sumter was commissioned with $2,500 capital. H. J. Harby, 
Robert Shelor, G. A. Lemmon and I. C. Strauss. 


JAVA, S. DAK. (Walwarth Co.)—South Spring Lake Telephone 
Company, chartered with an authorized capital stock of $2,000; 
par value of shares, $65.00. Incorporators are i CeCratton, Geo, 
W. Ryan, P. J. Samuelson. 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Watertown Home Telephone Company 
of Wilson County has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$5,695. The incorporators are A. C. Philips, ¢. C, Davis, E. pe 
Jennings, J, H. Payne, T. W. Moore, T. L. Blaird, J. F. Johnson, 
Andrew Williams and Robert Patton. 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—A charter was issued by Secretary of 
State to the Brazil Telephone Company of Gibson County. The 
purpose of the company is to manufacture electricity for tele- 
phone purposes and for equiping and maintaining telephone lines 
and exchanges and for doing a general telephone business. The 
authorized capital stock is placed at $2,000. Those signing the 
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application are J. T, Allen, J. W. Hunt, D, M. Dinwiddle, J. M. 
Harris, Walker Derr, W. J. Barker and W. F. Matthews, 


FINANCIAL. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—At the regular monthly meeting of 
the directors of the Citizens’ Telephone Company the quarterly 
dividend was declared, being the 51st. The reports were very 
encouraging. A net gain of 415 new telephones was reported for 
the past four months. The Lansing exchange, operated by the 
same company, has had a growth of 300 during the past six 
months. 


SPOKANE, WASH.—The Washington Southern Telephon 
Company has inereased its capital stock from $100,000 to $700,000. 
It is planned to extend the system of this company through to 
the coast, and exchanges are now being built along the route to 
be followed, and it is quite possible that the company will enter 
Portland, Ore. The directors of the company are: Chas. M. 
Cooley, D. V. Cushman, Chas. R. Cushman and W. H. Walthers, 
of Spokane, and Fred Hamse, of Burlington, Vt. This company 
operates to the limits of Spokane and connection is made over 
the lines of the Home company, 

WELLSBURG, W. VA.—At a recent meeting of the stock- 


holders of the Wellsburg Home Telephone Company, the regular 
quarterly dividend of 1% percent was declared payable. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


LODI, CALIF.—Farmers living in the district for six miles 
west of Lodi and Woodbridge have organized the Roseberry 
Rural Telephone Company. Lines will be constructed for the 
use of the farmers in this district, extending from Roseberry 


Place to Lodi. The following officers were elected: L. J. 
Lucas, president; J. E. Stewart, secretary; J. H. Sollinger, 
treasurer, 


MINOK, ILUL.—The Minok Telephone Company has commenced 
the erection of a modern, two-story exchange building. 


AUBURN, IND.—The Home Telephone Company will soon com- 
mence the construction of a new exchange and office building, 
and new exchange equipment will be installed. W. L. Straus 
is general manager of the company. 


LAGRANGH, IND.—The Northern Indiana and Southern Michi- 
gan Telegraph and Cable Company are making arrangements to 
install a telephone system in Lagrange. 


MONTICELLO, IND.—The Monticello Telephone Company has 
let the contract for the construction of a new exchange and 
office building. The building will be fireproof, of brick, 56x90 
feet, two stories in height. The company will install new ex- 
change equipment. 


JEWELL, IA.—The outside plant of the Jewel Telephone Com- 
pany is to be entirely rebuilt by the company. In the downtown 
section cables will be strung, and the entire system will be made 
metallic and exposed wire will be replaced by copper clad steel 
wire. 5 


JUNCTION CITY, KANS,.—The Wareham-Dewey ‘Telephone 
Company has applied to the city officials for a franchise which 
will give them additional privileges, and asked for permission to 
raise the rates 50c per month. It is the desire of the company 
to install a modern common battery system in place of the one 
now in use. The company also expects to erect a new exchange 
building within a short time. It is estimated that the improve- 
ments will cost the company in the neighborhood of $50,000. 


SALINA, KANiS.—The Home Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, of Abilene, has men working on the extension of a new 
copper toll line from Salina to Ellis. 


COLLY, KY.—The Letcher County Home Telephone Company 
announces that construction will soon be begun on a line run- 
ning between Sergent and Norton, Va., giving service to Lima, 
Bilvia, Dewey and Guests River. The line will be 30 miles in 
length. E. Franklin is manager of the company. 


DEFEATED CREEK, KY.—Oscar Banks is endeavoring to mn- 
terest others in the construction of a telephone system in this 
place, also a long distance line from Defeated Creek to Banks, 
connecting with the Perry County Telephone Company. 


PADUCAH, KY.—The Paducah Home Telephone Company is 
planning many improvements to be made to its system during 
this summer. Lines will be run connecting all the small towns 
in McCracken county, not already connected with the system, to 
the Paducah central, and long-distance lines will be run to all 
towns of importance in western Kentucky, and a toll line will be 
run to Cairo, Ill. 


PINE TOP, KY.—The Carr’s Fork Telephone Company is en- 
deavoring to secure rights-of-way for the construction of a line 
connecting Pine Top and Bath, giving toll service to Derrick. 
At Bath the lines will connect with those of the Perry County 
Telephone Company. 


WINCHESTER, KY.—The Clark County Home Telephone Com- 
pany intends installing new exchange equipment and making 
other improvements to its system. 


; WHITESBURG, KY.—The Whitesburg Telephone Company will 
install a new switchboard in its Whitesburg exchange and also 
in the Holia exchange. James P. Lewis is manager of the com- 
pany. This company is endeavoring to give its subscribers the 
best of service. 

ZEELAND, MICH.—The Borculo Independent Telephone Com- 
pany, working in conjunction with the Zeeland exchange, is 
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doing very well. Twenty subscribers have been secured, and it 
is probable that more will be added rapidly. 


MOUND CITY, MO.—The Independent Telephone Company, of 
Craig, have material on the grounds for the construction of 
telephones lines connecting Craig and Oregon, via Mound City. 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M.—Telephone lines are being constructed 
by the government from Santa Fe to Glorieta, and from Glorieta 
to Panchauela on the Pecos, to give service to the Supervisors of 
the National Forests. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH.—The Home Automatic Telephone 
Company will soon begin the construction of a toll line con- 
necting Bellingham and Seattle. The cost is estimated at 
$15,000. Earl Knight is local manager of the company. 


ELECTIONS. 


WILLIMANTIC, ME.—The stockholders of the Willimantic 
Telephone Company elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: E. L. Knowles, president; Leslie Knowles, vice-president 
and treasurer, and Sumner Hart, secretary. 


ADDISON, N. Y.—At a meeting of the stockholders of the Ad- 
dison & Bath Telephone Company, held at Goodhue Lake, the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
G. D. Wilbur; secretary, F. Chapell; treasurer, John Little. 
The company has a balance in its treasury of $222.27. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA.—C. E. Kreischer, Cattawissa; E. H. 
Shulz, Mayberry Twp., and J, E. Kase, Elysburg, were elected 
as directors of the Farmers United Telephone Company. 


BANCROFT, S. D.—The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Bancroft-Manchester Telephone Company, which operates 
telephone lines in the rural districts, was held and as a result 
of the election held the following will serve during the ensuing 
year: J. B. McAllister, president; F. E. Evans, secretary, and 
O. S. Hoover, treasurer. ; 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BAY MINETTE, ALA.—The Alabama Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, a new organization perfected at Robertsdale, 
will erect a trunk line from Robertsdale to Galesburg, and from 
there to Seminole and Summerdale. Officers of the new com- 
pany are: Willis L. Mumna, president; Spaulding Peck, secre- 
tary and treasurer. Directors, W. S. Harvey, J. H. Haswell and 
T. G. Kidwell. 

OWENSBORO, KY.—The Kentucky and Indiana Telephone 
Company, which recently went into bankruptcy, has been re- 
organized under the name of the Owensboro Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. The company has a capital stock of $10,000, 
and its indebtedlness is limited to $250,000. Stockholders include 
Joshua D. Powers and Samuel lL, Heller of Louisville, and some 
Toledo capitalists whose names have not been given out. 


ANACONDA, MONT.—The Montana Independent. Telephone 
Company has just received a shipment of 300 telephones, of 
which number 100 will be installed in the Butte Hotel, which 
has been equipped with a private branch exchange. 


TROY, N. Y.—Reports of the Commercial Union Telephone 
Company show a gain of 59 telephones in Watervliet and a gain 
of 79 in Troy for the month of March. The apparatus to be 
installed in the Glens Falls exchange has been received, and will 
be installed promptly. 


JACKSON, TENN.—The Sun Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, of which Terry W. Allen is president, has purchased the 
holdings of the Stantonville Telephone Company in Tennessee. 
It is reported that the sale of the Stantonville company’s prop- 
erty in Tennessee to the Sun company, will in no way effect 
the Stantonville Telephone Company in the states Mississippi 
and Alabama, of ‘which Mr. Allen is also president. : 


WELLSBURG, W. VA.—The Wellsburg Home Telephone Com- 
pany has purchased that portion of the Chartiers Telephone Com- 
pany’s lines‘in West Virginia, heretofore operated by the Union 
Construction Company. 

The Wellsburg company recently finished rebuilding its entire 
pant, changing from common return to full metallic, copper 
circuits. The list of subscribers has increased 70 per cent, and is 
still growing rapidly. J 

VERMILION, ALBERTA, CAN.—E. Tomkin and R. A. Wilson 
were appointed as a committee to look into the matter of building 
a telephone line, giving service to this town, at a recent meeting 
of citizens of the town. 

LUMSDEN, CAN.—A telephone line will be constructed from 
Lumsden out among the farmers, to Lumsden Beech. : 

WINNIPEG, MAN., CAN.—Tenders will be received by the 
Chairman of Board of Control for the supply of insulated line wire 


and mast arm parts, tenders to be received not later than 
April 30. 


UNDERGROUND. 


NEWPORT, KY.—The Citizens Telephone Company has men 
at work laying wires of the company in the business section of 
the city in underground conduit. 5 

LEWISTON, MONT.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany is placing all its wires in the business district of the city 
underground, 

WEST CHESTER, PA.—The American Union Telephone Com- 
pany has requested permission of the city authorities to install 
wires along certain streets in the city, in underground conduit. 
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No. 18 


The Construction of Indemnity Insurance Policies. 

Policies of indemnity insurance are receiving a liberal inter- 
pretation in spite of the efforts of the insurance companies 
to have them narrowly construed. A recent case has decided 
to what extent such a policy guarantees the insured company 
against the costs of the defense of an action for personal in- 
jury as well as the damages accruing against it. 

The Hudson River Telephone Company was sued, by an 
The 
telephone company at once notified the Aetna Life Insurance 


employe for damages arising from personal injury. 


Company, in which it had an indemnity policy. The insurance 
company replied that the matter had been turned over to its 
attorney, who would give the case all necessary attention, 
The attorney interviewed the doctor who had first treated the 
injured man, and arranged with him to be present at the trial. 
The doctor attended but was sworn as a witness for the plain- 
tiff. Subsequently he sent a bill for $250 to the telephone 
This bil] 
the telephone company turned over to the insurance company, 


company for his services as a witness in the case. 
which refused to pay it. The doctor then sued the telephone 
company and recovered a judgment for the full amount, with 
costs. The telephone company then made claim against the 
insurance company for the amount of the judgment which i¢ 
had paid, and-also the costs of its defense, amounting in al! to 
$714.48. 


company and suit was brought. 


The insurance company refused to pay the telephone 
The telephone company re- 
covered in the city court of Albany and also on appeal to the 
Albany county court. 

The insurance company defended on the ground that it did 
not appear that its attorney had written authority to represent 
it in securing the doctor’s services, relying upon the para. 
graph in the policy which read as follows: 

i 


unless duly authorized, in writing, shall be deemed the agent 


In any matter relating to this insurance, no person, 


of this company.” 

The court held that the telegram of the insurance company 
announcing that the matter would be turned over to its attor. 
ney, who would give the case all necessary -attention, wag 
written authority under paragraph F, and hence ruled against 
the insurance company on this ground. 

The court also considered the questions of whether the 
doctor performed any services in the action for the telephone 
company at the request of the insurance company and its at- 
torney, and if he did whether the telephone company was en- 
titled to be reimbursed for the judgment the doctor obtained 
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against it and its services’ therein incurred. The court held 
that the doctor performed services for the telephone company 
by giving it preliminary information and attending the trial 
at its request, even though he was sworn as a witness for the 
plaintiff. The court also held that the insurance company was 
liable to pay the telephone company the damages obtained 
against it by the doctor and the cost of defending the doctor’s 
action. (Hudson River Telephone Company vs. Aetna Life 
Insurance Company, 121 N. Y. Suppl., 565.) 

Such decisions as these condemn technical conduct upon the 
part of insurance companies, and justify telephone companies 
in insisting upon a reasonably liberal construction of their 
policies. Indemnity policies are entitled to the same fair in- 
terpretation that is accorded to fire and life insurance policies. 


—$ $$ 
The American people have given to Independent telephony 


greater support than to any other line of business in the his- 
tory of the country. 


Can You Tell When You Succeed? 

This seems like a simple question, almost foolish, yet there 
are hundreds of men who apparently do not know their own 
standing in this respect. Perhaps the great proportion of fail- 
ures come from this cause, or at least involve this element of 
mental inactivity. 

The ease with which success or failure may be discerned de- 
pends on the nature of the work. The length of time also 
varies widely in most cases. A switchboard operator has her 
ability tried at the start. 
ator the first busy hour will reveal her ability or lack of it. 


If she applies as an experienced oper- 


It takes longer to bring out the worth of a switchboard man 
or an outside repairman, because his work is not of uniform 
difficulty. For a few days only ordinary cases of trouble may 
The real test comes 
It is 
then that the incompetent “goes to pieces” and to a large de- 


occur, which he may handle successfully. 
when severe conditions arise, or an emergency appears. 


gree Joses control and invites chaos. 

Those whose duties are of a managerial or executive nature 
and especially comprehensive in scope require still longer time 
to “prove up,” unless something be very radically wrong with 
the man. A manager or superintendent may hold office for 
some time before his insufficiency is plainly enough revealed 
to warrant asking for his resignation. This is even more true 
of such positions as general manager, president, or chief engi- 
neer of an operating or a manufacturing company. Their duty 
is to originate, to plan, and to execute. They are playing a 
larger game, and time must be given for their ideas to be tried 
out and proven. This often runs into years, but the downfall 
of such a man who fails is not less certain and disastrous than 
that of a lineman who is discharged because he does not make 
a good splice. 

There are a number of points which you, the rising telephone 
man, need to observe if you will keep off the shoals of failure. 
The first is to avoid the thought that as long as you “go 
through the motions” all is well. You look about, see the ex- 
change running as usual, calls being answered, troubles being 
repaired, and you pat yourself on the back, saying “Yes, I am 
running this exchange all right. Things are going smoothly.” 
Do not think that just because 


your employer says nothing he is necessarily satisfied with you. 


Here is where you mistake. 
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It may be that he considers you not quite bad enough yet to 
discharge. He may be hoping that you will see your condition 
and still “make good.” iia. 

Employers are willing to spend time training a beginner as 
lineman or installer, but not one who aspires to the higher 
positions. The foreman may scold and rail at his men to 
beat them into line, but the manager or higher official is watched 
for results. An executive must train himself. The developing 
power must come from within. If it does not, the time will 
come when he will be politely and courteously dropped out. 

The ability to discern one’s own weaknesses and failures is 
a powerful aid and first step to correcting them and building 
substantial success. Do not rate yourself by what others do or 
have done. Study the duties, problems and, most of all, the op- 
portunities of your position, and make the most of them. Do 
not go to sleep. Above all, avoid that slow, almost imper- 
ceptible, but surely fatal, drift into merely going through the 
routine. 


en aa, ee 
The telephone transmits in miniature the infinitesimal over- 
tones which indicate the character of. sounds, the individual 
quality of a voice, or the source of a tone, through the whole 
range of vibrations far beyond the limits of the human ear. 


The Use of Patent Guy Anchors, 

In the early days of pole line construction, it was necessary 
to use various kinds of crude devices for anchoring the guys 
of poles. The most popular was known as a “dead man,” and 
is familiar to all construction men and likewise to a great many 
householders. Many construction men can tell of difficulties 
they have had with the angry property owner who objected 
very strenuously to having his lawn torn up to the extent nec- 
essary for the installation of a “dead man.” 

In the installing of these anchors a great deal of time was 
used and the services of several men were required. When a 
line made a number of turns, the expense of installing “dead 
men” formed a considerable item in the construction account. 
In some cases lines were not guyed as often as good practice 
recommended, in order to reduce the construction cost. 

As construction methods improved, it was but natural that 
methods of anchoring should be improved. Patent anchors’ of 
various types were placed on the market and their worth, or 
absence of it, was soon demonstrated. With these anchors 
which have survived in the struggle for existence and a mar- 
ket, it is unnecessary to dig a large hole in the householder’s 
lawn; in fact, some anchors are installed without digging holes. 
The anchors can be installed by one or two men and in much 
less time than it formerly took under the old methods. The } 
cost of guying being thus reduced, lines are now better guyed 
than ever before. 

Regarding holding power, it has been found that under suit- 
able soil conditions patent anchors of the best types hold fully 
as well, and in many cases better than the “dead man.” There 
are, however, some conditions under which they have not as 
yet demonstrated their superiority. Construction men are 
aware of these conditions, and use patent anchors in the places 
where their success has been fully demonstrated. The many 
obvious advantages of the patent anchor are so apparent that 
there are but few companies which do not use them when- 
ever conditions permit. 


Reasonable Regulation in New York 


Independent Principles Recognized in Committee Meeting—Unreasonable Restriction of Competition Not to be 
Allowed—A Dramatic Contest—Question of Supervising New York City Conduit Monopoly an Attack 
on Bell Ultimate Stronghold—Bell Straddled on Campaign Contribution. 


Unrestricted competition in the telephone field of New York 
state is to be maintained. The Bell monopoly move is de- 
feated, probably for all time, and the Independent interests of 
the Empire State have won a notable victory, under the gen- 
eralship of Burt G. Hubbell, president of the Federal Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, of Buffalo. The victory has a nation- 
wide significance and influence, for New York state, in refus- 
ing to promote the monopoly campaign of the Bell interests, 
has set in the Bell’s own home the pace for the United States. 

The battle was won only after a hard fight that lasted into 
the small hours of morning on April 22. The Committee on 
Electricity, Gas and Water Supply, of the Assembly, began its 
hearing early on April 20. The Bell men of New York City 
were there in force, with a heavy battery of counsel. The In- 
dependents were represented by Mr. Hubbell and many other 
Independent men of the state, including President Howard, of 
the Continental, George R. Fuller, of the Rochester Telephone 
Company, President Poole, of the Utica Independent, D. A. 
Reynolds, of New York, and many others. 

The bill up for hearing was wholly a Bell scheme, drawn by 
a Bell attorney. It emanated from the Davis legislative com- 
mission, and went under the name of the Merritt bill, in the 
‘Assembly. The Bell men admitted that it was drawn in the 
interests of their monopoly and boldly told the legislators that 
it was time to start out for only one telephone system in New 
York. Their audacity has never been equaled, and their de- 
feat is thereby made all the more important. All of the old 
familiar arguments were advanced by the Bell crowd, headed 
by U. N. Bethell, president of the New York Telephone Co. 
Every argument was met by the Independents, and the result 
of the hearing speaks for their soundness and effect on the 
legislative leaders. 

The Merritt bill, had it been allowed to take its course, and 
assuming that Governor Hughes would have signed it, which 
is not at all certain, would have given the Bell a free rein to 
monopolize the telephone business of New York state. So 
confident was it of getting the pernicious bill through, that it 
had started negotiations for several small Independent con- 
cerns. The opposition presented by the Independents was 
wholly unexpected by the legislators, and the wind was taken 
out of their sails at the stiff fight made against the Merritt bill. 
Here is section 99, over which the hardest fight occurred: 

“Franchises and privileges. 1. No telegraph or telephone 
corporation hereafter formed shall begin construction of its 
telegraph or telephone line without first having obtained the 
permission and approval of the commission. No telegraph cor- 
poration or telephone corporation shall exercise any right or 
privilege under any franchises granted or obtained after this 
article takes effect or under any franchises theretofore granted 
or obtained not theretofore actually exercised, without having 
first obtained permission and approval of the commission.” 

The company was required to file detailed maps, plans and 
specifications for such construction with the commission. 


Exception to the above requirement was made where exten- 
sions do not cross the lines of a town or municipality. 

Here is another paragraph, drawn by the Bell attorneys over 
which a hard fight was made, the Independents finally winning 
concessions satisfactory to them: 

“Transfer and ownership of stocks. No stock corporation 
or unincorporated association of any description, domestic or 
foreign, other than a telegraph corporation or telephone cor- 
poration, shall purchase or acquire, take or hold more than ten 
per centum of the total capital stock issued by any telegraph 
corporation or telephone corporation organized or existing un- 
der or by virtue of the laws of this state unless authorized so 
to do by the commission. Nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to prevent the holding of stock lawfully acquired 
prior to the time this article takes effect for a period of two 
years from and after the first day of September in the year 
nineteen hundred and ten. 
hundred assignment, transfer 
or agreement for transfer of any stock by or through any per- 
son Or corporation to any corporation in violation of the pro- 
visions of this article shall be void and of no effect, and no 


such transfer or assignment shall be made upon the books of 


After September first, nineteen 


and ten, every contract, 


any such telegraph corporation or telephone corporation, or 
shall be recognized as effective for any purpose.” 

After hours of determined argument on both sides, the lead- 
ers of both houses of the legislature refused to comply with 
the terms of the Bell and made practically an unconditional 
compliance with the principles advocated by the Independent 
interests, in that they agreed to eliminate the clause in section 
99 requiring a telephone or telegraph company to obtain per- 
mission from the commission to extend its lines. This was 
the clause requiring a company to show necessity for its serv- 
ice before it could cross a town or city line. The Bell fought 
for this, but was knocked out completely by the Independent 
arguments. 

The legislative leaders were made to see that they would be 
shown to the world as being hand in glove with the telephone 
monopoly if they sanctioned the Merritt-Davis bill and, because 
they do not dare take that stand, the amended bill, which it 
was promised would be put through the legislature the week 
of April 25, will not be injurious to the Independents. 

It will not permit anything to be done in New York state 
which is now prohibited by the Donnelly anti-trust act and the 
Sherman act. 

When interviewed after the hearing by TELEPHONY’s rep- 
resentative, Mr. B. G. Hubbell said: 

“The Merritt bill as it is to be amended is quite satisfactory 
to Independent interests. It will allow of unréstricted com- 
petition and extensions may be made anywhere without going 
to the trouble of proving necessity. 

“In the matter of-rates the Commission will have jurisdic- 
tion, and equalization will probably take place, as in the case 


of the railroad rates since coming under the jurisdiction 0: the 
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Commission. We have no fear that unfair reductions will be 
ordered. On the whole, the bill as it is promised to be amended, 
ought to be of benefit to Independent companies.” 

In this connection it is important to state that the New York 
State Railroad Commission, Second District (up state) has in- 
creased railroad rates in many instances, adding many thou- 
A few 


minor reductions have also been ordered, but the general run 


sands of dollars to the annual income of the roads. 
of orders have been of financial benefit to the roads. Likewise, 
improvements ordered have invariably brought profit to the 
The Commission has a bent to restrict competition, but 
The 
fight of the Independents against the Merritt-Davis monopoly 


roads. 
public opinion is forcing it to give way on that score. 


bill came at a time when the state leaders of both parties feared 
to be even suspected of favoring monopoly. Political condi- 
tions in the state were just ripe for knocking out the Bell 
“hog-it-all” scheme. The wave of reform which is upsetting 
the old political parties in this state is aimed mainly against the 
trusts. ; 

As a result of the hearing a committee is to be appointed to 
determine what shall be done about placing the conduit mo- 
nopoly in New York city under supervision of the commission. 
This may be put under control of the commission, though the 
Bell’s powerful lobby at Albany will oppose it. 

It is commonly understood that the A. T. & T. Co. con- 
tributed $75,000 to the Republican State Committee and $50,000 
to the Democratic State Committee two years ago when the 
bill of Governor Hughes first came up, providing for super- 
vision of the telephone and telegraph lines. It was then re- 
ferred to the Davis Committee and the ensuing fall, when as- 
Bell contributed $75,000 and 


$50,000 respectively to the Republican and Democratic parties, 


semblymen were elected, the 


hoping to get through its monopoly bill. In this it is disap- 


pointed. 


Twelve Hundred Towns Given Postal Telegraph Facilities 
Through Independent Telephone. 

An important deal has been closed during the last week by 
the Federal Telephone & Telegraph Company and the Postal 
Telegraph Company, by which the Postal gets access to over 
1,200 towns in Western New York not heretofore reached by 
President B. G. Hubbell of the Federal company 
negotiated the arrangement for his company and great mutual 


its lines. 
advantage is to be reaped from it. It is considered one of the 
most important deals, in its significance, of any made in New 
York state in a long time. It is believed to point the way for 
many other deals of the same kind between the Postal and 
Independent companies. 

By the terms of this deal the Postal company will have 
stations wherever the Federal telephone company has _ ex- 
changes; and more than that, any subscriber to an Independ- 
ent telephone can telephone his telegrams to the nearest Postal 
telegraph office and the charge will be added to his telephone 
bill, 

Telegrams entering the Federal territory will be telephoned 
the Independent telephone subscriber, or delivered otherwise 
to non-subscribers. 

A system of commissions for each kind of wire traffic has 


been agreed upon by the Federal and Postal companies. 
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The Telephone in Mountaineering. 
By H. S. Know ron. 

Recent applications of the telephone in the higher passes of 
the Alps illustrate afresh the value of such service under ad- 
verse weather and climatic conditions, often facilitating the 
saving of life and adding greater safety to the strenuous pastime 


of mountain climbing. Probably there is no more fascinating 


sport in the word to those fitted for it than the climbing of 
difficult mountains. Thoroughness of equipment is an absolute 
necessity for the successful conduct of a party to little known 
peaks, and it is probable that the more highly organized ex- 
ploration groups of the future will find the telephone most 
useful in fields where it has been a stranger in the past. 

‘With the advance of the railway into the highest fastnesses. 
of the mighty Andes the telephone line is not likely to lag far 
behind, carrying the peculiar qualities of the human voice over 
cafion and divide, and enabling communication to be enjoyed 
across solitudes hitherto forming almost insuperable barriers. 
to the progress of man. No telephone engineer can read a 
book like FitzGerald’s “Highest Andes,” without feeling that 
to some degree the hardships of an attack on Aconcagua or 
Tupungato would bé lessened with a complete equipment of 
portable telephones and field lines, through the tying together 
of camps at different levels and the resulting avoidance of 
many painful trips for the transmission of orders for supplies. 
and support. 


In the Alps there are relatively few unexplored areas now 
and in general mountain climbers follow certain well-defined 
routes in attacking familiar summits. The advantages of tele- 
phonic communication with various mountain observatories 
are self-apparent, and a movement is now well under way to 
connect these with the lower outposts of civilization. One 
of the latest examples of telephonic utility in the Alps is 
found at the famous St. Bernard Hospice, which is located on 
a pass about 8,120 feet above the sea, on one of the principaf 
highways between Switzerland and Italy. In a recent article 
in the Scientific American upon the work of this famous Alpine 
relief station, Mr. H. J. Shepstone states that as a result of 
the installation of telephone service the work of the monks 
has been lightened and the number of lives lost on the pass 
reduced to a minimum. The monastery is connected by tele- 
phone with a small inn on the Swiss side and with St. Remy 
on the Italian slope, and at both of these points arrangements 
are made by which the monastery is warned of the number 
of persons that commence the ascent on either side of the 
mountain. At the hospice a book is kept recording the tele- 
phone messages and also the number of travelers who reach 
the summit, so that at any given moment the monks know 
the exact number of people on the pass and their approximate 
whereabouts. Before the advent of the telephone the famous 
St. Bernard dogs carried a flagon of wine tied to their collars 
and food strapped to a saddle on the back. At present only 
the wine is carried, with a decided advantage in lightness and 
speed. The benefits of the telephone in a remote situation 
like this are not confined to the travelers up and down the 
mountain, but afford the most isolated points a contact with 
the world below which is always a convenience, and at times 
a necessity. 


New Use for Directories. 


A new use has been discovered for the telephone directory. 
On a recent occasion, when new books were being distributed, 
an Over-energetic messenger boy made way with an old book 
without the subscriber’s knowledge, of course providing the 
more up-to-date copy in its place. This subscriber lately com- 
plained that the “kid” had made way with his bill file. 

The alphabetical index seemed to fulfill the requirements of 
his accounting system, and judging from his mental attitude 
at the time of complaint the telephone directory was next akin 
to a safety deposit vault—The Transmitter. 


Plant Gleanings from St. Joseph 


Notes on Methods of Engineering and Construction Adopted in an Important Independent Exchange System 


By Franklin H. Reed 


The Home plant at St. Joseph, Missouri, is a demonstration 
of faith in the permanence of the Independent telephone in- 
dustry. Jt is built to stand the stresses of weather for years, 
and to give good service economically to an ever expanding 
list of subscribers. Soon after Theodore Gary bought the 
old plant at St. Joseph, he asked Mr. Geo. B. Roberts, who 
had been in charge of rebuilding the Topeka plant, to go on 
and begin plans for the new system. It was a situation de- 
manding a complete engineering study, beginning with the 
gathering of fundamental data. 

When Mr. Roberts arrived, Feb. 1, 1907, he found in oper- 
ation the old plant which Mr. Gary had acquired along with 


A Pleasing Contrast in Construction. 
Results 


the franchise rights. This had no underground construction, 
bad aerial construction, and was so small and in such poor 
condition generally that good service could not be rendered 
over it, and only a small part of the city could be reached over 
its wires. The old distribution, after examination, was deter- 
mined to be absolutely useless, and the job resolved itself into 
a proposition of entirely neglecting the old plant and starting 
to build a new one which should be based on an absolutely 
new layout, and the use of new material only. 

A development study was promptly started to determine the 
initial and future possibilities in the way of business and resi- 
dence subscribers in the different localities of the city. Detail 
maps were drawn up from the regular city maps. Field men 
were then sent out, each one provided with a book in which he 
made his house count records. As these books were brought 
in from day to day the results of the count and contract possi- 


bilities were taken off and spotted on the blocks of the map 
corresponding to those covered by the men. From this study 
the central office locations and proportioning of the cable sys- 
tem were figured. 

Inspection of the engineering and construction records, and 
of the plant, which was made possible by the courtesy of the 
officers of the company, indicates that the aim has been ulti- 
mate economy, to be achieved by careful original planning and 
high grade workmanship. While efficiency of the general plan 
was a primary consideration, it is apparent that every detail 
of construction was a subject of careful engineering consider- 
ation, and the closest inspection during the period of building. 


The Home Telephone Company Paints All Its Poles in the City, and Has Secured Exceptional 


in the Erection of Cable for Durability. 


The conduit system ‘for the main exchange includes 10 miles 
of trench. In this are laid 250,000 duct feet of conduit, fur- 
nished by the W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co. All conduit is 
multiple duct, except the laterals. The main run contains 44 
ducts leading out of the central office, giving a cable capacity, 
for 400 pr. cables, of 17,600 pairs. Each run was graded with 
a transit, and there is not a dip in the system. An absolute 
record of all conduit and manhole dimensions is kept. This 
record is accurately compiled from actual field measurements, 
so that future cables can be ordered from the records of the 
engineer, and installed with a minimum of waste. 

The South exchange has one mile of trench. Twelve ducts 
leave the office. 

The Main underground plant includes 175 manholes, many 
of them irregular in form. The hills on which St. Joseph 
is built present a unique condition, necessitating in some sec- 
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tions numerous manholes above the ordinary basis of figuring. 
There are some rather heavy drops between manholes, the 
heaviest grade being 25 ft. in 160. Sewer connections are 
made at the bottoms of all hills. There is little water in the 
ground to offer disturbing conditions. 
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lated, thus minimizing electrical and fire risk, and avoiding 
risk of water damage in case of fire. 

The present cable system includes 600,000 feet of cable rang- — 
ing from 400 pair down to 10 pair in size. All conductors are 
No. 22 B. & S. gage, with specified capacity below .10 m. f. | 
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Methods of Taking Off Subscribers’ Drop and Connection of Line Lightning Arrester at Open Wire Terminal. 


Mixing concrete proceeded at a very lively pace during the 
installation of conduit. A portable concrete mixing machine, 
made in Detroit, demonstrated that its use would show a great 
saving over hand mixing. Its capacity and speed are roughly 
indicated by the fact that fifteen men were kept busy taking 
away from this mixer. Ducts were laid with a uniform 3-inch 
envelope at the bottom, sides and top. 

The cable entrance presents an unusual appearance. Con- 
duits run beneath the building to a point back of its center, and 
open into a special compartment. At the cable entrance two 
200-pr. wool covered cables are spliced to each of the 400-pr. 
underground. The:wool cable is carried on the special type 


At the Opening of One of the Manholes. 


of rack, designed by Engineer Roberts, as shown in the illus- 
tration, as far as the end of the basement; here a turn is made, 
and cables rise through individual holes to the ceiling of the 
terminal room, whence they drop down to the proper positions 
in the main frame. This construction keeps each cable iso- 


The cable was furnished by the American Electrical Works, 
Phillipsdale, R. I. 

Before being put into service the cable was carefully tested 
by approved methods, and was found to run with sufficient* 
uniformity, the average capacity being about .096, and the 
average insulation about 2,100 megohms per mile. 

The trunk cable connecting the South office with Main has 
No. 19 B. & S. gage conductors, specified .08 m. f. capacity. Of 
this cable there are 30,000 feet, 100 pairs within the sheath. 
The average capacity, according to the telephone company’s 
test, is about .0775 m. f. 

The company preserves a record of the test on each reel, in 
the form partially shown in an accompanying illustration. This 
record is made on tracing cloth, so that copies may be. con- 
veniently printed when needed. . 


Cable Splicer’s Outfit and Helper. 


All cables will be properly bonded in manholes to do away 
with risk of electrolysis. The method of bonding adopted is 
to run a strip of sheet copper over the cables, wiping it to each 
sheath. Bonding is provided at each duct entrance, incoming 
and outgoing. 


April 30, 1910. 
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All the cables were drawn in by the duct rodding method. 
As_a protection against lightning and heavy currents, all 
messengers, cables and cans are grounded at every can pole. 
Two No. 12 copper wires run from a ground rod up the pole, 
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in the city. An ample multiple ratio is provided, every pair 
appearing two or three times, and on some leads four times, 
in different cans. This system brings the cable conductors 
close to each subscriber’s terminal, and gives a high cable 
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This Sample Cable Distribution Record is an Example of Completeness in Working Out Engineering Data Which Characterizes the 
Home Telephone Plant at St. Joseph. 


one wire terminating on the can, the other on the cable and 
messenger. 

Toll lines are run in open wire from the north end of the 
town to a point directly back of the building. Those from the 
South end terminate 1,700 feet from the central office, giving 
a minimum possible transmission loss from cable. 

Aerial Plant. 

The entire plant, for Main and South exchanges, used about 
4,500 poles. The poles were purchased under specifications 
drawn by Mr. Roberts, calling for measurements to be taken 


in a Residence District. 


A Pole Terminal 


6 feet from the bottom and at the top, and including the usual 
items fixing the grades. Acceptance and use depended upon 
their passing a rigid inspection. 

The distribution is all-cable, multiple type, with a minimum 
length of stibscribers’ drops; no cross-arms whatever are used 


efficiency. The engineers have figured on obtaining an efficiency 
of 80 per cent of conductors in the layout they have made. 

All hardware is galvanized by the hot dip process. 
very best material is used throughout the system. 

Can terminals are built to the company’s own specifications. 
The terminals are brought out on individual mounts, an ar- 
rangement by which protection at the outer end is furnished 
to only the pairs actually in use. Protection consists of a 
tubular fuse, with carbon arrester. In the entire system there 
are 1,174 of these terminal cans, of which 1,050 are of 10-pair 
capacity, and 124, 20-pair. 

Drops are taken from the cans through the medium of a’ 
special pole fixture, the simple, economical and convenient 
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Reproduction of Part of Cable Test Record, Home Telephone 
Company, St. Joseph. 


construction of which is apparent from the accompanying draw- 
ing. A special galvanized bracket supports double grooved 
porcelain knobs, which may be added one at a time, as needed. 

Cables carried into buildings are terminated in connecting. 
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‘boxes, with no protection, mounted in accessible but inconspic- 
uous locations. All office buildings in the main exchange dis- 
‘trict are now completely wired for a telephone in every room, 
wiring being concealed as far as possible. 

The sub-station wiring is twisted pair oak braid, rubber cov- 
ered interior wire, No. 20 B. & S. gage, 100 megohms insulation 
resistance specified between conductors. It was furnished by 
the Diamond Rubber Company. , 

Drops to subscribers stations are of twisted pair No. 16 hard 
-drawn copper, tinned, with 5-32 inch diameter rubber compound 
covering, and a saturated outside braid. This wire was fur- 
nished by the Standard Underground Cable Co., John A. Roeb- 
ling’s Sons Company, and the Diamond Rubber Company. 

No iron drop wire is used in the system. The element of 
high first cost of the copper is considered by the owners of 
this system to be offset by salvage value when the wire will 
fhave to be taken down as a result of the deterioration of the 
covering. In the business district as heavy use as possible is 
made of the ring wiring system, twisted paired wires being 
carried through porcelain enameled rings of the type manufac- 
tured by the Star Expansion Bolt Company. 

House attachments of subscribers’ drops are made to porce- 
Jain knobs of a special double grooved type, wiring being tied 
with marlin. Owing to the short lengths of subscribers’ drops, 
and the fact that cans are equipped with both fuse and carbon 
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by Mr. Sam Bayless, general foreman; with cable work under 
the supervision of M. D. Tibbetts. For a short time Mr. R. 
W. Garner was assistant engineer. ' 

It has been no small task to outline the operating and 
maintenance schedules, and this work has fallen to Mr. Wm. 
Hershey, formerly assistant manager and engineer of the Inde- 
pendent Telephone Company at Topeka, but now engineer 
in charge of the operating department of the Home Telephone 
Company of St. Joseph. Mr. Buford Adams is the representa- 
tive of president Theodore Gary, whose duties correspond 
to those normally carrying the title general manager, which, 
however, would be inappropriate in this case, as Mr. Adams 
is also active in the development of the long distance company 
which is to erect lines radiating in all directions from St. 
Joseph. 


Butte Merchants’ Association Endorses Telephone 
Directory, Advertising. 

The Merchants’ Association of Butte, Mont., which includes 
all the prominent business men of this strong and. progressive 
city, has recently adopted resolutions defining proper mediums 
of advertisement for its members. The reason for this reso- 
lution, to which ‘the members have agreed to adhere, was, it 
is understood, from a motive of protection against various wild 
cat advertising schemes. One interesting point about the list 


A Novel Type of Cable Rack for Entering the Central Office. 


protection, it is considered unnecessary to install protectors in 
city residences. 

The plant was built under the general supervision of the 
designing engineer, Mr. George B. Roberts; C. H. Ledlie, St. 
Louis, consulting engineer. Construction work was handled 


is that telephone directories occupy a prominent place in it, 
and perhaps this is the first recognition by a formal resolution 
of so influential a body in which the telephone directory is thus 
classed as a regular advertising medium fer the merchants of a 
city. 


Independent Telephony of the West 


Article II—Butte, the Birthplace of a Gigantic Young Organization. 
By W. J. Stadelman 


Editor’s Note—Mr. Stadelman, one of the leading Independent telephone men of Nebraska, is making a tour of the 


principal cities of the Northwest and Pacific Coast. 


He will visit and inspect Independent plants in the important cities 


and call upon telephone officials and prominent business men. His letters, giving concise, graphic reviews of the situation 
in each place, will be presented as leading articles in TELEPHONY. This first letter, from Billings, Montana, was 


published in the issue of April 23. 


Mr. Stadelman’s experience and recognized ability as an organizer, business builder and operating man will lend 


unusual interest and authority to his statements. 


Billings to Butte, a distance of 230 miles, is a nine hours’ 
ride. Half of the distance is in mountains, with a grade of 
three. per cent to climb, requiring two engines to drag the 
train over the divide. If you are fortunate enough to arrive 
in Butte after dark you will be greeted with a most imposing 
sight. Situated as Butte is, down deep in the center of the 
mountains, her thousands of electric lights glittering and 
fluttering, the city resembles an inverted firmament studded 
with thousands of twinkling stars. Some more beautiful than 
others throw their light heavenward, causing the reflection of 
a white way. Then one’s mind returns to the practical and 


Telephone Arithmetic 


In buying telephone service at any price 
do not overlook the calm, busimess fact that, 
you are paying for service—not for a telephone 
instrument, 

Telephone service is of value only as a 
medium for the transmission and reception of 
telephone calls. 

The greater the number of calls made pos- 
sible by the service the more valuable to you 
is tne telephone system. 

In Butte there are nearly 5,000 Independ- 
ent Automatic telephones in operation, 

The cost of a single-line Automatic busi- 
ness telephone is $6 a month—and worth $6 
a month, 

The competing (Bell) company, with its 
old style manual system and only about one- 
third as many telephones could not consist- 
ently charge $6 a month. 

One-third of $6 is $2. Why pay more for 
Bell business telephone service? 

The cost of Automatic residence service, at 
$2 a month, divided by three, leaves 87% 
cents—a reasonable and consistent price for 

Bell service in Butte. 
Figure this out for yourself. 


Yours very truly, 


Montana Independent Telephone Co. 


McKeg, Butte. 


Vigorous Treatment of the Rate Question—An Example of Butte 
Independent Postal Card Advertising. 


he realizes that it has taken brains, and capital, and energy 
and determination to produce such a sight. 

Butte, with her seventy to one hundred thousand shifting 
population has been and is at present one of the wonders 
of the world as a mining camp. 

Butte also will go down in history as being the birthplace 
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of a most gigantic telephone organization, one that will be 
heard from as time advances. 

The present telephone system consists of many large ex- 
changes and hundreds of miles of long distance lines, with 
other proposed exchanges and long distance lines under con- 
struction and many more contemplated. 

Butte, Helena, Great Falls, Anaconda, Missoula, Pocatello,. 
are automatic plants now in operation. Bozeman, Lewistown 
and Livingston are at present operating, but are to be recon- 
structed in the near future. In connection with these, the In- 
terstate Consolidated Telephone Company operates plants at 
Stevensville, Hamilton, Deer Lodge, Virginia City, Twin 
Bridges, Manhattan, Belgrade and Boise, Ida.; and its ex- 
change at Spokane is under construction. : 

The long distance lines cover territory east to Billings, 
north from Billings to Roundup, north from Butte to Great 
Falls, and from Butte to Spokane via Missoula, Wallace, Kel- 
logg, Chatcolet, Coeur d’Alene; thence north from Spokane 
to Sand Point. Many additional lines radiating in all direc- 
tions from the principal points are under construction or pro- 
posed. 

The Butte plant proper has about 5,000 subscribers, and is 
doing. a large and profitable long distance business. The com- 
pany here maintains a commercial city messenger service, run - 
in connection with the telephone plant as a by-product. 

Lhe new plant at Helena has been in operation only a few 
weeks. Its subscribers’ list is growing rapidly. 

Missoula is also developing rapidly. 

Great Falls was opened Saturday, April 9, with great pomp 
and ceremony, as the people of the West do not do things by 
half. . 

A special train was chartered at Butte to take the boosters 
to Great Falls, a distance of approximately 140 miles. Fifty- 
five representative men in various branches of business volun- 
teered to accompany the telephone representatives from Butte, 
and some ten or more went from Helena. 

When you consider that it takes from Friday until Monday 
to make the round trip you can readily see that the business 
men of this country are all willing to help boost the other fel- 
low’s game. . 

At Great Falls some 7,000 people passed through and in- 
spected the plant. The time consumed was eight hours. Dur- 
ing this period an orchestra constantly contributed music. 
Speeches were made by prominent men. One, a representative 
banker, mounted a table and announced openly that the 
securities of the Montana Independent companies were gilt 
edge and advised his listeners to invest. 

The parent company of the Montana (Lane interests) is 
hereafter to be known as the Interstate Consolidated Telephone 
Company, and will not only develop Montana, but Idaho and 
Washington as well. 

The local management of Butte is under the direction of Mr. 
Risley, who has developed the service to high efficiency, 

There is also one somewhat unique department of the Butte 
plant which must not be overlooked, that of publicity, which 
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is under the care and supervision of Mr. Roy Manker. This 
particular department is complete in every detail, and is prov- 
ing a success, as results show. 

By directing the distribution of all manner of information 
in various forms and ways the Butte company keeps constantly 
before the public just what it is doing. If it has anything par- 
ticularly good, or out of the ordinary, it is not afraid to let 
the public know about it. It has a complete follow-up system 
of sending out postal cards, circular letters, maps and pamph- 
lets. So important has become this department that there is 
now a movement on foot to launch a monthly magazine for 
the express benefit of the stockholders and subscribers. 

This company does not pay for high-priced solicitors. It 
believes that printer’s ink, used in the proper manner, is 
cheaper, and brings better results. The rates for telephone 
service at Butte over the Independent lines are higher than the 
Bell, and even with this condition existing the Independent 
people have far more subscribers, and do a larger volume 
of long distance business than the competing company. 

It must be a great satisfaction to the owners of a telephone 
property to know that they are giving a high grade service, 
that they are operating under a compensatory rate, and that 
they are satisfying not only subscribers but stockholders. 

We must not overlook the one important, yes, even para- 
mount factor in the Interstate Consolidated Company; that is 
the personal efforts of Mr. T. S. Lane, whose untiring energy 
has been crowned with success. He never loses an opportun- 
ity to boost his business, and his time is devoted entirely to 
the development of his property. His entire thought is con- 
centrated on the one subject, and he is what President Woods 
of the National Association would term the “Back-Bone” of 
the business. 

While interviewing Mr. Lane he related a little experience 
that he had lately. I asked him if the Bell telephone company 
had ever made any overtures to him in regard to the purchase 
of his property, and he said it had made overtures, but not 
of exactly that sort. A Bell representative called on him in 
his office and said that the Bell would lease its property to 
the Lane interests, doing away with competition in the terri- 
tory they now occupy, providing that Lane would not build 
or extend any more. Mr. Lane, however, informed his Bell 
visitor that he did not care to have the Bell company out of 
the field because he feared that, if this happened, sooner or 
later some good, live, Independent competition might come into 
the territory. So the interview was brought to a close. 

My next letter will be on Spokane property. 

By Haire A eS ES 


Independent Service on the Buffalo Trade Excursion. 


The Buffalo Chamber of Commerce made elaborate prepar- 
ations for a trade excursion which left Buffalo, Tuesday, April 
26, for a trip of 650 miles over railroads reaching a highly 
populous territory which trades with Buffalo merchants. 
Through the enterprise of the Federal Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, the many merchants making the excursion had tele- 
phone service on the train, and at each station were able to 
talk back to their Buffalo offices, or to connect with any long 
distance office of the Federal or American Union systems. 


W. L. Misner, traffic manager of the Federal Telephone & 


Telegraph Company, had charge of the plan by which the long 
Pullman train was equipped with a telephone system, and all 
the trade passengers provided with a directory by which any 
exhibitor on the train could talk with any other. H. M. 
Dixon, superintendent of construction, installed the switch- 
board which allows of connection with common battery or 
magneto exchanges encountered on the trip. 

Preparations for this unique telephone plan were begun 
weeks ago by Mr. Misner, who negotiated with the American 
Union Telephone Company, of Harrisburg, through whose ter- 
ritory the trade excursion almost exclusively was run. Traffic 
manager W. P. Beardsley, of the American Union, entered 
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heartily into the plan. Through him Mr. Misner arranged to 
have a loop run from the local central office to each railroad 
station where the Buffalo train was scheduled to arrive. It 
was also arranged with the long distance operators to have a 
line cleared to Buffalo for use of anyone on the train. The 
car bearing the train’s central office was designated by the 
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Cover of Train Directory Issued by Federal Telephone & Telegraph 
Company for Buffalo Trade Excursion. 


Independent Shield, showing the local men where to thrust a 
cable to connect the train with the local exchange. 

Each local construction superintendent was instructed to 
have 1,000 feet of wire at the station, so that connection with 
the train could be made as soon as the train slowed down, and 
also so that the train could run eight or nine car lengths before 
a toll conversation would have to be ended. 

The New York state stations touched were Dunkirk, West- 
field, Ripley and Olean. Those in Pennsylvania were: North 
East, Erie, Waterford, Union City, Corry, Cambridge Springs, 
Meadville, Cochranton, Franklin, Oil City, Titusville, Warren, 
Sheffield, Kane, Johnsonburg, Ridgway, St. Mary’s, Emporium, 
Port Allegany, Eldred, Portville. 

The combined population of these places is over 200,000, and 
a large volume of telephone traffic is conducted between them 
and Buffalo and Pittsburg. 

The directory of the train was a novelty in the advertising 
line, gotten up by traffic manager Misner and superintendent of 
construction Dixon, of the Federal company. It was in the 
form of a folder, the front cover having lines at the top for 
the name of the firm and its representative on the train, This 
folder just fitted the outside coat pocket, leaving the names 
visible. On the outside cover the Shield was shown, sur- 
mounted by a Buffalo with his heart indicated in red. “All 
wires lead to the heart of Buffalo,” was the line over this, 
and wires extended over the cover to telephones at which the 
wires spelled out the names of the respective stations visited. 

This telephone plan was well advertised in the local papers of 
the points reached, in advance of the excursion train’s arrival, 
and a large amount of telephone advertising matter was pre- 
pared for distribution in each place. A similar excursion out 
of Pittsburg some time ago doubled the toll business from 
several points reached, and a general increase was noted. 


The Plant That Plants Its Reserves 


What Hart Farwell is Doing—Reserves Invested in Farm Mortgages—An Advanced Step in Providing for 
Security of Independent Telephone Investments : 


By J. C. Kelsey 


“By their works, ye shall know them!” 

If you should look at a directory of the Citizens Independent 
‘Telephone Co., of Terre Haute, Indiana, you would kuow the 
character of the management. 

On the directory is a motto, “Our subscribers are selected 
with the same care that a bank exercises when making a loan.” 

What a lesson there is right here! A subscriber list is an 
asset, an item of dignity, and by far the most important feature 
of a telephone system. 


The farmer selects his seed, and exerts every effort to make 
the production of his 160 acres as nearly perfect as possible, 
in order to merit a higher price. 


The banker selects the persons to whom he makes loans, 
and we sometimes think he is over-cautious and foolish, but 
his bank usually weathers the panics of 93’s and 07’s. 


This idea of a telephone subscriber list is a novel one, at least 
to me, and it speaks volumes. 


We have songs without words, and had I gone no further 
than to look at this motto, I would be sure that this manage- 
ment paid strict attention to business. 

And it never surprised me at all to learn that the Farwell 
properties were setting aside renewal reserves and were in- 
vesting the money in farm mortgages. 

When a telephone man exclaims that he has such a hard 
time getting money that he is justified in putting all of it 
back into the plant, you need not. be convinced. 


Because absolute safety requires that a certain sum of 
money shall be set aside, invested in some security, not sub- 
ject to the same storms that beset it. In other words—a terrible 
storm could lay a telephone property flat, without destroying 
the value of a farm or its mortgage but very slightly. 

ape tip te bee . 

The Home Telephone Co. of Bloomington, Illinois, was or- 
ganized in 1895 by J. B. Taylor, Harry Bower, John Lillard, 
John Pitts and Lyman Graham. 

The Central Union Telephone Co. was a conspicuous offender 
in the way of giving inadequate service. 

We can hardly blame the Central Union people, because’ they 
were up against a gold brick game. 

The parent Bell company insisted upon such outrageous royal- 
ties that the licensee company could only pay them by charg- 
ing the public with them. 


The price was so high that very few people ceuld afford a 
telephone. 


For instance, in 1885, Bloomington had 243 telephones. The 
list did not increase very much between that time and 1895, 
and the need of an Independent company was very apparent. 

These 243 telephones earned $9,700 in one year, or $40 per 
station. 

To show you how the Central Union minor stockholder got 
the worst of it, the royalties for the 243 telephones at Bloom- 
ington amounted to $3,225, or about $13.25 per station. 

If you, Mr. Operator, had to send to a rapacious Parent 
Company just $13.25 a year, you would either have to add it 
to the gate receipts or go out of business. 


But waste no pity on the Central Union, because its profits 
for 1885 were $2,300, even if it did send $3,225 to Boston. 

Repairs in those days averaged about $4 a station and recon- 
struction seemed to run close to $2.25. 

Anyway, these gentlemen of Bloomington organized a com- 
pany with $30,000 and hoped to connect 300 subscribers. 

This ‘goes to show that the Central Union list of 1885 did 
not grow much between 1885 and 1895. 

In 1902, Mr. Hart Farwell and A. B. Cotton bought the 
company, and were obliged to watch the entire construction 
blown out in a storm. : 

John Brennan rebuilt the plant, and W. H. Crumb put in the 
first underground. 


In 1905 it became the property of St. Louis people, and the 
name of the company was changed to “Kinloch-Bloomington 
Telephone Company.” 


In 1905 there were 1535 telephones. 
In 1906, the net gain was 719. 
In 1907, the net gain was 1306. 
In 1908, the net gain was 348. 
In 1909, the net gain was 461; 
making a total of 4,450—and they are growing yet. 


The Wabash Valley Telephone Co., with headquarters at 
Paris, Illinois, was organized in 1895 by P. G. Farrow. 

The Central Union Telephone Co. started in Paris in 1883 
with 300 telephones. In 1885 the subscription list dropped to 
10, and finally in 1888 the company pulled out. leaving but a 
pay-station. 


In 1900 the Home Telephone company took on the Bell lines 
and held them until 1905. 

The contract expired in 1906. The Central Union did not 
realize, until August, that the Kinloch interests would discon- 
nect them at the expiration of the contract—thirty days away. 

When the Bell crowd did realize it, they threw material and 
300 men into Paris and built a complete new exchange of 300 
subscribers in thirty days. : 

They deliberately duplicated 750 local farm telephones and 
gave them free service. They sent the first bill about Novem- 
ber, 1909, at the rate of $1.25 per month, and every single tele- 
phone was thrown out by the angry farmers. 


The Wabash Valley Company operates exchanges in Paris, 
Marshall and Chrisman, and other local points, and serve 3,500 
subscribers. 

The Citizens Telephone Co., of Terre Haute, Indiana, was 
organized in 1900, and given a perpetual and unlimited charter. 

The incorporators were John Beggs, W. P. Ijams, H. W. 
Beggs, C. R. Dutton, Sam Hamill and Fred Smith. 

The original promoter was W. F. Coit. 


It began service April 8th with 600 contracts. 

Like the Bloomington and Paris properties, this was taken 
over by the Kinloch interests in 1906. 

Let us see what the Central Union was doing at this time. 
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In 1885 Terre Haute had 30,000 people. The Central Union 
Telephone Co. had 245 subscribers, and the gross receipts were 
$14,000 for the year, or an average of $57 per station. 

Think of it! that an average of 250 subscribers should pay 
$14,000 to the Central Union company without toll connec- 
tions! 

There were no toll connections then. But they came later, 
just as the Bell company was forced to forego excessive 
royalty. They then created a new device, called the “Long 
Distance Company,” which took from the unfortunate minor 
stockholder just as much as the royalties did. 

Way back in 1883 there occurred what might be called a 
“minor stockholders’ fight.” 

Think of it! These poor unfortunates have been whipped 
for 27 years and there are still people who have faith in the 
virtue of the parent Bell company. 


The royalties paid on 250 telephones amounted to $3,300, 
and I am sure it would vex you to pay a royalty of $13 a tele- 
phone. 


In spite of difficulties, the Citizens Telephone Co. has 4,800 


subscribers, and 5,000 is not far off. 

Subscribers are satisfied with the service, and are not pay- 
ing over $50 per telephone for it either. 

Think of the colossal nerve of the Annual Bell Excuse in 
saying that the rates did not come down on account of com- 
petitron. 


You and I know better. 


Before going into analysis of the Farwell properties, let us 
take a peep at the competitor that fought such a futile fight 
against their progress. 

A great many years ago—15 years or so—the Central Union 
had 24,600 subscribers. 

Their annual statement read as follows: 


SFLOSS Reh sty claps die ge at Beteais Res We 6 $1,336,876 
Gost metas Mecsas writes ieee oek 956,569 
Neto: 20k ba EM So $ 380,307 


Each station earned $54, yet that year the President of the 
company, a man named Stone, skipped out of headquarters on 
the day of the annual stockholders’ meeting, and the poor, dis- 
couraged stockholders were denied an annual statement. 

When you think of the plight of the Western Electric minor 
stockholders, you can not be surprised. 

Here was a telephone company earning $54 per telephone, yet 
it paid no dividends and denied the poor, wretched stock- 
holders even a statement. 


Really, in all American financing, there is no parallel to the 
impudence of the parent control. 


Arrogant Control was the word. We do not know that any 
minor stockholder was shot for making complaint, but I have 


a fear that a concern so selfish would not stop short of man- 
slaughter. 


Later we have some more C. U. reports. 


In 1887 it had as follows: 


Gtossweannines, <5.c6 gnc. $1,439,001.44 
Bi ace en i i oe 1,151,201.77 
INSTR Sr ior foe face, So aveba eels eines $ 287,799.67 


The average earning for 36,331 stations for 1897 was close 
-to $40 per station. 
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Yet it paid no dividends te its wretched minor stockholders. 
In 1898 the statement read as follows: 
Grosst ../ 2 Mer ere oils $1,667,167.55 


Cost!) Hasidic en tira 1,360,829.65 
Nets C1 .dreehe aeamairn ag, ce, oe $ 306,337.70 


You will notice that the earnings per station for 45,000 sta- 
tions were $37 per station. 
Yet it paid no dividends. 


You will also note that while the gross earnings increase, 
the net earnings decrease. Surely there were never more un- 
fortunate people than those who invested in Bell licensee or 
Central Union securities. 


Concluding the 1898 report, the President, W. A. Jackson, 
made the following comment: I will wager that Mr. Jackson is 
a happier man in Detroit today than he was in 1898, when 
forced by the philanthropic Bell company to jolly the minor 
stockholders along. 

ePhiseis: his report: 

“The continuation of the present policy is urged by your 
Board of Directors, and also by a large majority of the stock- 
holders familiar with the entire situation. The business is at 
present in a transition state, owing to the rapid advance of the 
art and new inventions, which must necessarily be applied to 
increase the scope and flexibility of the service, and to enable 
the application of a scale of rates to meet the demands of all 
classes of telephone users.” 


“The property conditions of this Company are rapidly being 
transformed into a superior class, and while the stockholders 
have patiently waived dividends for a time, it is confidently be- 
lieved that their sacrifices in this respect are but temporary, 
while on the other hand, the value of your property, both in- 
trinsically and in earning power, is surely and certainly ad- 
vancing. 

“By order of Board of Directors, 

“W. A. Jackson, 
“President.” 

With apologies to President Jackson, who had to sign by 
order of the Board of Directors, I like the word “sacrifices.” 

“Sacrifice” means something done voluntarily. 

Talking about sacrifices, the following shows how patiently 
one stockholder waived his dividends. 

He certainly states his case well. You will note that the 
1898 promise of dividends had not appeared in 1901, Septem- 
berms: 

“C. H. Beers, 
303 Omaha Building. 
Chicago, September 5, 1901. 
To Stockholders of 
CENTRAL UNION TELEPHONE CO. 
Dear Sir :— 

The mortgagees of the Central Union Telephone Co., about 
two years since sent three experts over the system to appraise 
the cost of replacing its tangible property, that they might 
know just how well their mortgage was secured. After a 
careful examination of the whole property in the three states, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, they reported to their employers 
that the property could not be replaced for less than eleven 
million and five hundred thousand dollars. Since that time 
no less than $2,000,000 has been expended upon the plant. 

Its mortgage is $6,000,000; floating indebtedness about $1,000,- 
000. The officers of the Company value its franchises at 
$5,000,000—call it one-half their estimated value, which certainly 
is not high, you have a total cash value of the property of 
$16,000,000; stock seven, indebtedness seven millions, leaving 
a surplus of $2,000,000 over par of the stock. 
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This estimate does not include the Iowa plant, which all be- 
longs to the Central Union Co., and is not worth one cent. The 
State being honeycombed with what are known as Farmer 
Telephones, for which in many instances the yearly charge to 
subscribers is not much more than the Bell Co. is paying itself 
out of the funds that belong to you and me for yearly rental 
of their instruments to the Central Union. 


Under these circumstances, which are facts and not over- 


stated in this circular, are you willing that your stock which 
has good cash assets of one dollar and twenty-five cents for 
its par value shall be cut into two parts and one-half destroyed 
for no other reason than for the Bell Co. to secure a larger 
rent roll for their instruments of from two to four times as 
much money as could be obtained elsewhere. Also to add to 
the cost of maintaining the contract which, representing the 
stockholders of the Central Union, they have made for them- 
selves with themselves for the long distance business, by which 
the Central Union is every day losing money, and a great deal 
in the aggregate. In order to carry out this plan ofthe reduc- 
tion of the stock one-half, they need, as I understand, a three- 
quarter vote of the stock. : 

If you object to this new scheme of—(call it what you like, 
there is only one word that would fully explain it in my 
opinion ) then send me your proxy for a negative 
vote; or, refuse to vote or allow your stock to be voted, and 
under no circumstances permit your stock to be voted by par- 
ties who are interested in the Bell Co. In my case, if you are 
not confident that a proxy sent to me will not be used to de- 
feat the scheme, refrain from voting. 

One would naturally ask, if this company has so valuable a 
property, why it has paid no dividends. The answer is clear: 
The Bell Co. have handled the plant without any regard to 
the interest of the minority stock, and ONLY in their own 
interest, making contract with themselves, to pay themselves 
as high as $3.60 for the yearly rental of a telephone that could 
be bought for $5.00, also making a contract with the A. T. & 
T. Co., which is simply the Bell under another name in the 
long distance business, which has been carried out at a loss; 
how great I do not know, but will soon, I hope, and in many 
other ways which the books of the Central Union will show. 

The Bell own 256 shares more than one-half the stock, and 
in this way of handling the plant have always had a large re- 
turn every year for this stock, while we poor minority stock- 
holders have looked on and wondered. 

The officers of the Company tell me that they will ond 
$2,000,000 of the money, if they succeed in getting your vote, 
in the State of Iowa—when if thrown into Lake Michigan, it 
would be equally as valuable to you. This circular is not sent 
to all the small stockholders, only those of 20 shares or up- 
wards. If you know any who do not receive it, be kind enough 
to show it to them. 

Submitting this statement for your consideration, I am. be- 
lieve me, 

One of the unfortunate minority stockholders, 
C. H. Beers, 
_ 303 Omaha Building, Chicago, II. 


So you see, Mr. Reader, that the troubles of the minor stock- 
holder of the Bell Company began early. 

In 1902 the Central Union Co. added insult to injury, and 
gave one share of stock for every two possessed by the poor 
unfortunates. 

Surely vou can see through the virtuous cloud of dust raised 
by the octopus. 


But we have had enough of the bad odor. The Central 
Union Telephone Co. not only offended the nostrils of its stock- 
holders, but also the public. 

Accordingly, in this one Illinois-Indiana district the Inde- 
pendents have 12,500 telephones. 

The summary of earnings and expenses for 1909, of the 
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combined companies, viz.: Kinloch-Bloomington, Wabash Val- 
ley and Citizens of Terre Haute, are as follows: 


Totalgross ‘earntigs 7). 2. 20. Sap eee $228,451.83 
Total costit. >. s ake eae ta ee eee 130,517.24 
Net ‘for; interest Sects. bo coe eee $ 97,934.59 
Interest rc hash conan ee ee 53,174.38 
Surplus wie ees eae be 2 iano oe ee ee 


The operating percentage is 57.13 per cent. 


If you please, compare this with. the Central Union in its 
palmy days of monopoly. 

With gross earnings of $1,667,167 in 1898, it 
surplus of $306,338 or 18 per cent. 


showed a 


The Farwell properties earn practically $229,000 and have 
$45,000 for surplus purposes, or about 20 per cent. 


The Bell outfit paid no dividends, nor did it set aside any 
renewal reserves. 

The Farwell properties earn dividends and they set aside re- 
serves. 


In 1907, the Bloomington plant invested $3,600 in farm mort- 
gages, which was about $1.00 per annual station. 

In 1908, they set aside $6,000 in farm moneganee or $1. 50 a 
station. 

In 1910, they will invest $10,000 in farm mortgages or $2.00 
per station. 


Thus will their reserves remain in the asset ‘column: 


The Bell reserves are in the liability column, Bat they av- 
erage about $1.00 per station, too. 


There are two advantages of investing reserves in farm 
mortgages: 

First, they are convertible. 

Second, they promote the local security rated 


Really, we will all have to take our hats off to Hart Farwell. 
He has been thinking, and the result of-his thought marks him 
a winner. 

With the most desperate competition known, his company 
has succeeded, and has demonstrated two fundamental prin- 
ciples : d 

1st—Selection of subscribers. 

2nd—Necessity of reserves and their proper investment. 

What a combination! And what a result! “To promote the 
local nfarket.” ; 

You have here all the elements of a financial success, for 
carefully selected subscribers demand and receive carefully se- 
lected service. 

The creation of reserves makes your property immune from 
financial disaster. 

A good local market means low expense of financing and an 
ever ready one. It also means an increase in local strength, 
too. 


After all, universality is a 2 per cent joke, and local issue a 
98 per cent fact. 


And something about duplication, too. 


The Central Union has 2,006 exclusive stations. 
also 817 duplicates. 


There are 


April 30, 1910. ear 
The Citizens have 3,775 exclusive stations, or a total of 4,592. 


The duplicate business telephones number 686 and but 131 
residence. 


The percentage of duplication is 11 per cent. 


You can not find double burden in Terre Haute; 131 people 
out of 50,000 pay for two telephones unnecessarily ! 


There is a quiet young man looking after these properties, a 
scholar, a thinker, an inventor and a real engineer. He has 
executive ability in gross lots, and he spells “corporate econ- 
omy” with capital letters. And his name is A. K. Stadermann. 

And there is a real telephone man at Paris, directing the 
Wabash Valley Telephone Co. His name is T. C. Ainsworth. 
And he is ably assisted by A. E. Baker at Marshall. 


And there are powerful neighbors about. There is a reason 
why the Central Union will never dominate the field again. 


A Sample Curve of Progress. 


They are good telephone men, Shimel of Casey, Hall of West- 
field, Knipe of Robinson, Drysdale of Charleston, Maxwell of 
Lawrenceville, Newlin of Hudsonville, and a dozen others. 


Moral: Put your house in order. 


No Warm Heart in Monopoly. 


It was a cold day for patrons when the Monmouth Tele- 
phone Co. came into possession of the Bell line. For over a 
week now the line here has been down and communication at 
a standstill. And still no relief seems to be in sight——Phelps 
Correspondence of Galesburg, Ill., Republican Leader. 
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Progress of an Idaho Independent. 


The Independent Long Distance Telephone Company, 
operating 52 exchanges in the southwestern part of Idaho, 
with headquarters at Boise, has recently issued its annual 
statement for 1909, which shows the company to be in 
good condition. The company’s receipts for the year 
amounted to $66,422.03, and there was a balance of $3,344.97 
at the beginning of the year. Disbursements for the year, 
including salaries, interest, taxes, payments on notes, new 
material, maintenance, etc., amounted to $66,163.68, leaving 
a balance on hand of $3,603.32. The company’s statement 
of resources shows a total of $443,339.51 and liabilities 
$333,062.80, giving a balance of $110,276.71 in undivided 
profits. 

The company has most of its exchanges equipped with 
all cable systems, in larger cities, the underground con- 
duit system having been installed, and in the smaller, aerial 
cable. The company owns 800 miles of toll line, and all 
is in good condition. Switchboards are all comparatively 
new, of the best makes. Rates charged by the company 
are, $4 per month for business service; $2 and $1.25 per 
month for residence service, and $1.50 for rural service. 
During 1909 its toll business has increased 200 per cent; 
and the February, 1910, long distance business was about 
2% times that of February, 1909; and 387 new subscribers 
have been added to its lines. 

Three new switchboards are being installed at present, 
and toll lines are being built from Salt Lake City to Boise. 
The company’s first bonds are being issued at present 
to the amount of $200,000, the present stockholders of the 
company taking a part of this issue. Interest rate on 
bonds is 6 per cent. 

Officers of the company are: E. H. Beggs, president; 
A. J. Swain, first vice-president; C. E. Brainard, second 
vice-president; C. J. Sinsel, secretary; J. S. D. Manville, 
treasurer, and C. J. Sinsel, general manager. The directors 
are: A. J. Swain, C. J. Sinsel, M. F. Albert, C. E. Brian- 
ard, E. H. Beggs, Geo. Campbell, J. E. Tourtellotte, J, S, 
D. Manville, and Geo, D, Ellis. 


Fifty Per Cent Increase in Nebraska Long Distance Busi- 
ness, 


The careful attention which is being paid to the develop- 
ment and handling of long distance business by the Inde- 
pendent companies of Nebraska is bringing remarkably suc- 
cessful results. In response to our recent inquiry Mr. W. H. 
Caman, manager of the New Home Telephone Company, of 
Beatrice, writes TELEPHONY that outgoing long distance busi- 
ness from his system for the month of March was between 40 
and 50 per cent greater than any previous month, and that 
other Nebraska companies claim that March was the heaviest 
month in their experience with toll traffic. The New Home 
company has just completed the installation of new long dis- 
tance apparatus at its central office, and during the past eight 
months has increased its long distance facilities outside. For 
ten days in the middle of the month the advertisement repro- 
duced in the April 23 TELEPHONY appeared in large space in 
the Beatrice daily papers; and while no direct results were 
traceable to it, other than numerous compliments and good 
words for the company’s enterprising attitude, it doubtless con- 
tributed, along with the other factors, to the very notable 
increase in business. 


Kinloch Long Distance Company Declares Regular Quar- 
terly 1% Per Cent Dividend. 


The Board of Directors of the Kinloch Long Distance Tele- 
phone Company of Missouri has declared a quarterly dividend 
of 1% per cent of its capital stock, payable on May 16 to 
stockholders of record May 5. 


Rebuilding Brings 


In Livingston county, Missouri, the Peoples’ Telephone Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Chillicothe, has made a good record 


for itself, and is growing rapidly and steadily in every way. 
In 1909 it added 175 subscribers to its list, and increased toll 
business 10 gent. 4 

This company operates but 
the one exchange, Chillicothe, 
but maintains about five miles 
of toll lines and some rural 
extensions. Livingston coun- 
ty has a population of about 
30,000 inhabitants, and the 
People’s Telephone Company 
has connected to its exchange 
about 1,000 subscribers, 190 
using business service at a 
rental of $2.50 a month; 600 
residence subscribers at a 
Tate Ory oi.o0 sar month 120 
rural telephones on its own 
linesiacieena Ole smiley joreke 
month. Service is given to 
about 90 telephones on con- 
necting rural lines, and a 
charge of 50 cents per month 
is made for switching. 

The history of the company 
dates back to 1886, when L. J. 
and Lewis Jarrett cbtained a twenty-year franchise from the 
city of Chillicothe permitting them to establish a telephone 
This was started with sixteen telephones and five years 


by per 


rate 


plant. 


Constructing Part of the Underground Work of the People’s 
Telephone Company, Chillicothe, 


Increase of Earnings 


rent the Bell instruments. He was one of the first to break 
away from the Bell fold and purchase Independent telephone 
apparatus. A new switchboard of Independent manufacture 
was installed and that Independent telephony pleased the peo- 
ple may be inferred from the 
steady growth of the plant. 
In 1903 this first switchboard 
was retired and a visual sig- 
nal board of much greater 
capacity installed in its place. 

In December , 1904, Dr. 
McArthur’s interest in the 
company was purchased by 
W. HH. Ellett and C:L. Waite. 


A company was. organized 
and the property incorpo- 
rated for $40,000. P. F. Ro- 


meiser was elected president, 
B. N. Stevens, vice-president, 
W. H. Ellett, treasurer, and 
R. L. Rawlins, secretary, alli) 
being well known business’ 
men of Chillicothe, 

A new departure was then 
made by this company, name- 
ly, extending’ the service to 
the surrounding territory. 
Toll lines were acquired to 
all points in the country and every effort made to enlarge 
and improve the service in the city and surrounding coun- 
try. So successful was this effort that in order to meet 


Mo. 


View of the Operating Room of the People’s Telephone Company, Chillicothe, Mo. 


later the system was sold to Col. W. B. Leach and Dr. A. W. 
McArthur. 

At this time all patents were owned by the Bell telephone 
company and a few years later Col. Leach refused to longer 


the demands and needs of the increased growth, the capital 
stock of the company was again increased in 1908 to $50,000, 
and bonds issued to the amount of $35,000, bearing interest 
at 6% per cent. 
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In the meantime the city of Chillicothe had granted the 
company a new franchise covering a period of twenty years. 
C. L. Waite was selected for manager and the work of rais- 
ing the fund for so large an undertaking was begun at once. 
All of the capital has been furnished by Livingston county 


Running in 600 Pair Underground Cable in Chillicothe, Mo. 


people, the company now being represented by fifty of the 
leading business men and farmers of the community. 

A new two-story modern brick telephone building was built 
at the center of distribution. A full multiple, central energy 
switchboard having an. ultimate capacity of 2,400 lines was 
installed. 

This new equipment is characterized by the absence of spe- 
cial or “freak’’ features, the exchange as a whole embodying 
only what has come to be recognized as modern standard 
practice in switchboard construction. The accompanying view 
illustrates the general arrangement of the operating room on 
‘the second floor, and a glimpse is also obtained of the toll 
room just beyond. The main switchboard is of usual iron 
frame construction, each section consisting of six panels and 
three operators’ positions. All woodwork is of quarter-sawed 
oak with a dull golden oak finish. This style of finish was 
selected as it is believed to present a better appearance after 
long periods of usage than the highly polished finish so popular 
in the past. 

The first section of the switchboard is specially designed 
for the farmer line service, forty self-restoring drops being 
installed in the third position and provision made for forty 
more in the second position. Between the second and third 
positions also terminate the incoming trunks from the toll 
board, wire chief’s and chief operators’ desks. The first posi- 
tion serves only as a multiple annex. Each of the other posi- 
tions is designed for regular subscribers’ lines, 760 of which 
were included in the original installation. One hundred and 
sixty of these lines are reserved exclusively for party-line 
use, the multiple jacks for which are mounted by themselves 
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in the upper part of the multiple space. Each position 1s 
equipped with individual keys for four-frequency ringing. 
In addition to the regular pilot and operator’s equipment, 
each position is also provided with a special cord and line 
test circuit, by means of which the operator may at any 
time determine the condition of the circuits under her con- 
trol, thus aiding in discovering any lines which may be out 
of order. 

The terminal room is located directly. below the operating 
room on the first floor of the building. In the left 
ground of the terminal room view is seen a portion of the 
main distributing frame, and directly back of it the intermedi- 
A corner of the wire chief's desk 


fore- 


ate frame and relay rack. 
appears in the lower right hand corner and beyond are the 
ringing machines and power board. The machines are all of 
the Holtzer-Cabot type, the ringing sets consisting of one 
composite multicycle motor-generator unit, and one harmonic 
converter. The charging machine, which is driven by a gas 
engine, is located in the basement. 

In addition to the power board seen in the terminal room is 
an auxiliary board in the basemént for the control of the 


charging set. Both, boards are ‘of Monson Maine slate and 


Mo. 


An Agrial Lead in Chillicothe, 
are provided with a full set of meters, switches, etc., for the 
most flexible and convenient operation of the equipment. 

The wire chief's and chief operator’s desks are quite sim- 
ilar in appearance, and are each furnished with abundant 
book stall, pigeon hole and file card space. With the excep- 


tion of a series of service meters, mounted on the chief oper- 
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ator’s desk for registering calls and furnishing a continuous 
peg count for the various positions, the desk circuits are of a 
standard character. A manager’s desk equipment was also 
installed, which corresponds somewhat to the service observa- 
tion desks in the larger exchanges. The work of each oper- 
ator may be observed at any time, and through the desk 
trunk and exchange line circuits, communication is established 
with any of his subordinates or outside lines. 

The central office equipment is of the Stromberg-Carlson 
company’s manufacture, and was installed complete by the 
same firm. 

In addition to the new equipment installed in the exchange 
the outside construction was practically rebuilt, cable replacing 
Two thousand lineal feet of 
underground duct were laid in the business section. Through 
this was pulled six hundred pair cable connecting the east 


the open wires in most places. 
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Things the Telephone Is Blamed For. 
By F. J. Stevens. 


Quite often one hears remarks about the telephone which 
are not intended to reach the ears of the telephone man, 
yet they do not fail to hurt the service he gives. This 
personal element is one of the most unsatisfactory in the 
telephone business, as many people use the telephone to 
cover up their sins and acts of cowardice, yet there seems 
to be no method of correcting the opinions formed by 
their unjust slander, 


Recently the writer was in a house when the telephone 
rang downstairs, and the lady of the house was upstairs. 
The writer begged to answer the telephone and she said 
that he might, but if the voice. of a man answered to tell 
him that she had gone away. 


Another case may be stated as follows. A man entered 


The Terminal Room of the People’s Telephone Company, Chillicothe, Mo. 


and west sides of the town. There is now in the system about 
60,000 feet of aerial cable. Arrangements have been made to 
rebuild all the country lines during the spring months. 

The subscribers’ sets were replaced with those of a modern 
metal type, so that the system as now built compares favor- 
ably with recent new installations. In speaking of the re- 
building of the plant Manager Waite writes TELEPHONY: “It 
has been our experience that the rebuilding of this plant and 
making it thoroughly modern was a very desirable step. 
Not only are we getting better rates, but a larger subscription 
list and a satisfied community.” 

The present officers of the company are the same as pre- 
viously mentioned. The board of directors is made up of B. 
Mintur, H. Berg and Joseph Wallbrum, merchants of Chilli- 
cothe; B. V. Gill, a real estate man; B. F. Wheeler, engaged 
in the plumbing business, and S. Wigley, a druggist. 


the booth next to the one occupied by the writer, and this 
conversation took place: “Give me 1732. Hello, is Mrs. 
Raymond there?’ Evidently a gentleman answered the 
ring, for a look of surprise came over his face then, and he 
said, “Central has given me the wrong number, I called 
for 1742.” This he had not done. Such things as these 
cast their influence on the telephone service, which is not 
to blame, yet how can it be helped? 


Iowa Companies Have a Right to City Streets. 

At Dennison, Iowa, a decision has been given which will 
interest mutual telephone lines. Judge Powers held that a 
city could not shut out a telephone company wishing to use 
the streets and alleys, but that the company must comply 
with such regulations as the city authorities may make from 
time to time. 


Letters from the Readers 


Wasted Energy. 

In the article published last week on page 506, under this 
heading, the secret of the little man’s success in driving the 
wedge was omitted. According to John the explanation is 
as follows: 

“Tf you will use just enough muscle to raise the maul 
and reserve your effort until the moment she starts down you 
will be doing something. But that is where the trick comes in. 
{t takes some practice to feel just the right second to bear 


down. Then don’t try to keep your force behind it all the way 
down. You can’t do that, and, besides, it will bruise your 
hands. That’s the rest of the trick, knowing just when to let 


up. Now I’ll show you.” 

Setting another wedge he very deliberately raised the maul 
and at the exact moment when it started downward the 
muscles of his arms contracted, but before it had traveled half 
the journey to the wedge they relaxed, he retaining just suf- 
ficient grip upon the handle to direct its course. It’s the same 
way, Bill, in using an ax, a pick, a digging bar or any striking 
tool where you work against gravity a part of the time and 
depend upon her for help in the rest. 

pS AE ae 
Transmitter Batteries. 

I use Edison batteries on the operators’ transmitters, 
having “ditched” the gravity batteries several years ago. 
I now forget the batteries for six months at a time, whereas 
the old cells were a continual source of trouble from dirt, 
evaporation, freezing, etc. I do not know which costs less 
money in cash, but I know which is the cheaper for me—the 
Edison battery. 

Elmcreek, Neb. E. C. Krewson, 

Manager Elmcreek Telephone Exchange. 


Wrong Numbers. 

After a recent cut-over, when some of the lines were 
somewhat mixed, a prominent surgeon was called to the 
telephone to be met with the question, “Is this the butcher 
shop?” The reply was so hot it blew a fuse-—The Transmitter. 

SiN ee oS 
Guy Protection 

Young horses and colts are usually very frolicsome when 
first turned into the pasture in the spring. Invariably they 
will race along the fence bordering the highway whenever a 
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Fig, 1. 


team passes that way. They seldom see a guy strand leading 
up to a pole from an anchor. As it is not a great item of ex- 


pense, guys extending into fields where stock is liable to be ° 


pastured should be protected. This can be accomplished by 
stapling a piece of timber to the guy strand; an old cross-arm 


Guy Protection to Prevent Damage to Animals in Pasture. 


being quite suitable for the purpose. This arrangement will 
ordinarily attract the attention of the animal before he comes 
into collision with it, and even if it does not the wooden guard 
protects him from contact with the guy'strand. In pastures 
where there is little or no shade, and consequently no trees for 
stock to rub against, they will make use of guys for that pur- 
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Fig. 2. Post Set to Prevent Stock from Rubbing Guys. 
pose. Eventually the guys become slack. A fairly effectual 
protection against such a condition is to set strong posts, as 
shown in Fig. 2. This will prevent animals from getting under 
and “lifting” the guy strand. 


Directory Ideas. 

Some interesting features which are over 
what one finds in the ordinary telephone directory are found 
in the book of the Holden Telephone Company of Holden, 
Mo., of which M. L. Golladay is secretary and general man- 
The book is bound in red paper, white and blue 
shield prominent on the front cover; a combination sure 
to attract attention. Long distance business is put well to 
the front, being advertised on the inside cover as the “lines 
which give the right service, at the right rates, and reach 


improvements 


ager. 


‘the towns and the people in them.” 


Some of the directions for the use of the telephone are 
worth attention as, for example the following paragraphs: 
‘Don’t make the mistake of supposing the telephone com- 
pany will be annoyed by a complaint. ‘Trouble’ occurs con- 
stantly in all telephone systems. The manager can only rem- 
edy it when he knows it. Therefore, if anything goes wrong 
cemplain at once to the manager.” 

“There are always three partieb to a telephone call, the 
person calling, the telephone operator and the person called 
—all are human. All must co-operate; courtesy will 
help all. 

“We enforce our operating rules with our 
sure courtesy, expertness and speed on their part. 

“You must enforce rules—written by experience and re- 
produced below—to enable you to receive first class service. 

“Spell out all numbers one figure at a time. For 196 say 
‘one-nine-six. For 114 say ‘double-one-four.’ 

“Speak distinctly, especially to the operator. 
transmitter—not simply af it. i 

“Move the hook very slowly up and down when you want 
to recall the operator. A quick motion is useless. 

“Be brief but courteous to the operators. They have no 
time to converse. They do not know subscribers’ names.” 

The following are the rules governing party lines: 

“To make party line telephone service efficient and to pre- 
vent annoyance to the subscribers on the same circuit, the 
following rules must be observed: 


employes to in- 


Talk into the 
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“1, When you wish to call, remove» the receiver, «call 
“Hello!” to see if the line is busy, and listen. If the line 
is busy, restore’ the receiver to the hook immediately, and 
wait for the parties to finish. Then call, giving proper ring, 
and after finishing the conversation say “Good-bye,” restore 
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LINES PREVENTED 


BY NOT CALLING NON-SUBSCRIBERS TO YOUR TELEPHONE. 
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WILL COST HIM NO MORE THAN YOURS COST YOU. 


A TELEPHONE 


{S A DOOR TO YOUR ESTABLISHMENT THROUGH WHICH BUSINESS 
ENTERS. IF THE LINE IS OFTEN “BUSY” THE DOOR IS OFTEN 
CLOSED. PREVENT THIS BY SENDING US THE NAMES OF NON- 
SUBSCRIBERS WHO OFTEN CLOSE THE DOOR. 

YOUR NAME WILL NOT BE MENTIONED. 


If our service is satisfactory, tell others; if not, tell us. 


Concise Statement Showing One of the Evils of Borrowing Service, 
Printed in the Holden Telephone Directory. 


the receiver to the hook, large end down, and give one short 
ring. 

“2. Three minutes is the limit to conversation. 

“3. Answer only your own signal. Take down receiver and 
say “Hello,” and give your name. If there is any confusion 
about the ring, report at once to the manager at Holden. 

“4. Do not allow the servants, children or others to listen 
on the line when it is in use. or play with the telephone at any 
time. This rule is absolutely necessary for the good of the 
whole line, and continued violation will result in prompt re- 
moval of telephone. Struggling for use of line, breaking in on 
conversation and reporting conversation will positively not be 
permitted. 

“5. Subscribers allowing non-subscribers the use of the tele- 
phone will be charged as follows: For messages between tel- 
ephones not in town, 5 cents; for messages into towns, 10 cents 
to the first town and 5 cents additional to telephones beyond 
the first town. Toll rates for long distance conversations for 
both subscribers and non-subscribers will be made on applica- 
tion to chief operator at Holden. Collect and pay your rental. 
Notify a toll station that you are about to send a paid message 
before sending, so the toll bperator may make a record of it. 

“6. Never try to send a message for a friend; talking or 
sending a message for a friend, a non-subscriber, is treated 
just the same as though sent by a non-subscriber, and will 
be charged for. 5 

“7. When the party called for in a distant town has no tel- 
ephone, messenger service will be charged in addition to the 
regular charges for the use of the line. In case the party can- 
not be found the messenger fee only will be charged. 

“8. Do not allow the receiver to be off the hook when not 
in use, as it exhausts your battery, and others will not be able 
to hear you when you talk. 

“9. The use of phonographs, graphophones or other musical 
instruments on party lines is strictly prohibited. 

“Please remember that the other susbcribers on the line have 
equal rights with you, and that parties on the same line should 
be as courteous to each other over the wire as when face to 
face. 

“Party line service is satisfactory when the above rules are 
observed.” 
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Volr1o Noses 


The subscribers’ list includes about 950 names, thus showing 
the substantial standing sof this important home industry. The 
business is still vigorously expanding. 

One of the means of keeping in touch with those who have 
no service is to insert in the back of the directory a perforated 
leaf bearing several blank lines following each of these requests : 

“REASONABLE RATES AND EFFICIENT SERVICE. 

“To the Subscriber: You often wish that some non-sub- 
scribers had telephone connection. If you will write below 
the names and addresses of such persons and mail this slip to 
us, a representative of the contract department will call on 
them. Your name will not be mentioned. 

“Please tell us what subscribers need more telephones—those 
whose lines you often find busy.” 

The strength of the company with the public is accounted for 
by the conditions set forth in the following statements on the 
back of the directory: 

What a Holden Home Telephone Company Subscriber 
Gets that No Other Company Can Give Him. 
IN HOLDEN 
Connection with three times as many business telephones 
Four times as many residence telephones 
Five times as many farm telephones 
IN JOHNSON COUNTY 
Connection with ten times as many town and farm tele- 
phones 
IN MISSOURI 
More towns and exchanges; more telephones altogether 
OUTSIDE MISSOURI 
All centers with best service and at lowest rates 
OUR MOTTO 
“Good Service” 
OUR BELIEF 
“Quality is remembered long after price is forgotten” 
We can “show you” that our service is the cheapest. 


t 


Finest Hotel in the Northwest Installs Independent Tele- 
phone Service. 


A new hotel was opened last week in St. Paul, Minn. It 
is claimed that there is not a more modern, or better equipped 
hotel in the United States. In the Northwest there is none 
to compare with it. The new hotel, which is known as “The 
Saint Paul,” is situated at 5th and St. Peterd Streets, and is 
an imposing structure of 12 stories, containing 350 rooms. 

The April 17 issue of the St. Paul papers devoted special 
sections to descriptions of the hotel and its equipment. The 
full page advertisement herewith reproduced appeared in the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press.. It shows that the service given by 
the Tri-State Telephone and Telegraph Company is considered 
the better telephone service in St. Paul. Regarding the tele- 
phone facilities Of the hotel, the following was said: 

“The telephone equipment, furnished exclusively by the Tri- 
State telephone company, is complete and up-to-date in every 
particular, embracing several new ideas in telephone construc- 
tion never before used in the West. 

“The two-position switchboard, with 350 telephones installed 
and capacity for 400,.is of a special design selected by the 
hotel management to conform to the general finish of the 
hotel. It was made by the Dean Electric Company, and has 
special facilities for connecting with the outside exchange, 
Minneapolis, fong distance calls, and a special line to the in- 
formation bureau. Tt will be as easy to get service in Minne- 
apolis as in St. Paul with this equipment. The power for the 
board is furnished by a storage battery plant in the basement 

“Six booths of an entirely new pattern have been installed 
in the telephone room opposite the palm room on the first 
floor. They are the first booths fitted with the Sturtevant 
suction ventilating system in the West. 

“Each room is equipped with a desk telephone of special 
design.” 
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“The Saint Paul” 


Just back of the office and op- 


Lx i posite the beautiful Palm Room, 


in what is known as the Tele- 


phone and Telegraph Room, 


J The In-State LEED Z 
‘Telephone and | elegraph Co. ez 


Have installed the most modern telephone switchboard obtainable, where courteous opera- 
tors are on duty at all hours of the day and night to answer calls or to give information to 
the Hotel patrons. 


This switchboard connects with ALL of the departments, and EACH of the three hun- 
dred guests’ rooms of the hotel, which have been equipped EXCLUSIVELY by the Tri- 
State Company, with the most modern instruments for the rapid transaction of local and 
Long Distance business of the management and guests. 


In order to handle the large volume of business of the Hotel the TRI-STATE COM- 
PANY have installed special wires, connecting this switchboard with the Long Distance 
department and Minneapolis direct. 


For the further convenience of the patrons and guests the Tri-State Company have 
installed in the Telephone and Telegraph Room handsome and commodious booths, 
VENTILATED by specially designed apparatus. 


The Tn-State Telephone Co. 


operates more business telephones and private branch exchanges than any 
other telephone company in St. Paul or Minneapolis. 


In 1901 St. Paul had 1,200 Tri-State Phones. 
Spring 1910 St. Paul had over 11,000 Tri-State Phones. 


In 1901 the Twin Cities had 3,000 Tri-State Phones. 
Spring, 1910, Twin Cities had over 31,000 Tri-State 
Phones. 


Spring, 1910, over 51,000 Telephones owned and con- 
trolled by the Tri-State Telephone Co. on its local 
and long distance lines. 


The operators.of the Tri-State Telephone and Telegraph Co. answer more 
calls per day than are hand!ed by any other telephone company. 


Over 100,000 Calls Per Day Answered 
By the Tri-State Operators in St. Paul 


Hoted Switchboard Installed by the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co 


An Effective Method of Directing Attention to Hotel Telephone Service. A Full Page Advertisement Which Appeared in St. Paul 
Papers When the Recently Completed Hotel, ‘‘The Saint Paul’ Opened for Business. 


A Test That Back-Fires 


Persistent Inconsistency of the A. T. & T. Report—Seven Pages of Soft Shot for Independents—Lop-Sided 
Conception of Service, for Publicity Purposes Only—Goods Advertised Undelivered. 


Biff—off falls a man’s new black hat, spotted with a soft, 
dirty snow pad. Injured party swears, scowls and runs a few 
steps after a grinning small boy. Enter suddenly a policeman, 
who takes up the chase. The boy, running in safety before his 
short-winded pursuer, turns and yells an epithet of derision at 
the injured citizen. How many times this scene used to occur 
in the winter streets! Cities are not as tough as they used to 
be—the well dressed, respectable man wears his hat in com- 
parative safety. Yet this scene irresistibly rises before the 
eyes on reading parts of the annual report of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company. Industrial colossus as this 


corporation is, it has not outgrown the tricks that go with short 
pants and a bad bringing up. 
This comical scene has a good many possibilities that are 
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RicHMonp, Va., June 11th, 1879. 


To Our Subscribers : 


We beg to announce that we are now prepared to offer the choice 
of Two Hand Telephones, 2 Box Magneto and a Hand 
Telephone, or the Blake Transmitter anda Hand Tele- 
phone. 

We recommend a Box and a Hand Telephone. The Box is nearly 
if not quite as loud as the Transmitter, and requires less. attention. 
The Blake Transmitter is a most wonderful instrument, carrying the 
voice from all parts of the room in which it is placed. 


Applications for either of these instruments to be exchanged for 
Hand Telephones now in use, should be made in writing at once, and 
will be attended to in the order received. There will be no additional 
charge except in the case of private residences, where the price is 
now based on one Hand Telephone. 


It is our aim and purpose to give our subscribers as perfect tele- 
phonic service as is had in any other city; we know this is possible 
with carefully trained operators and attention to the condition of lines, 
battery, &c. 


Our telephones are unequaled. Besides this our Company holds 
the only patents under which telephones are authorized to be made, 
and all others, as indicated by the progress of suits now pending, will 


before long be compelled to pay a royalty to us. 


We are glad to be able to say, that the percentage of complaints in 
proportion to the amount of business done, is exceedingly small. 
From a largé majority of our subscribers we have had none at all. 
We beg our patrons to co-operate with us in perfecting the service by 
reporting promptly to zs, zot to their neighbors, any trouble in the 
working of lines or instruments, or apparent inattention on the part of 
operators. We would also suggest the advantage to yourselves of in- 


ducing others to subscribe. 
Very respectfully, 


JAS. D. TRACY, Manager. 


This Old Advertisement, from the Pages of a Bell Telephone Directory Issued in 1879, Protests Against Two Systems. 
was Made Before the Bell Company had Efficient Equipment, an Effective Organization, Well Trained Employes, a Concentrated 


Knowledge of the Business, or Any Considerable Number of Subscribers. 


a Joke. 
serious. None knows better than the wicked small boy that an- 
other policeman may come around the corner, and cut off re- 
treat. 

So with the telephone corporation. Its attitude is a plea for 
toleration. The boldness of claims for monopoly is tempered 


with a halting, defensive request for public approval. The 
A. T. & T. Co, has had astonishing success in getting away 
with the goods, of late, but not without being called to account 
in the courts with frequency. It must foresee the day of a 
final test of its power to evade, or override the law. The cry 
for sanction of its policy is the last resort. 

Is its plea trustworthy, or even clever? 
statement : 


Here is the first 


“Independent and Opposition Companies. L 
“A large number of opposition and independent companies 
have been absorbed into the Bell system during the year. Our 
position has been consistent. Whenever any opposition com- 
pany can be legally brought into and made a part of the Bell 
system, it is done if it can be done to the advantage of the 
public, by and with the assent of all parties interested, includ- 
ing not only the public served, but the public authorities.” 


“The sanction of the public authorities’—just sought in 
Ohio by methods which have made the Elson bill notorious. 


Legality was not considered until the issue was forced. Re- 
fer to the history of the Kellogg case. Go over to Albany and 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


We beg to submit to the business men of Richmond the proposition 
that their own interest, as well as the spirit of fair dealing, dictates a 
hearty support of the RICHMOND TELEPHONIC EXCHANGE. Other 
parties had the option of furnishing this city with the facilities of the 
Telephone, and they virtually declined to do it, by naming a rate which 
was simply prohibitory. When, therefore, we took the field here, it 
was unoccupied. | 

There is not room in Richmond for Two Exchanges. We claim a 
pre-emption right in one sense, by virtue of offering to supply the pub- 
lic want at a reasonable price, and respectfully protest against the effort 
now made to establish a rival Exchange as only a moye to drive us, if 
possible, from the field. 

The maxim, ‘competition is the life of trade,”’ does not apply in this 
case, as the existence of two Exchanges will compel business men to 
belong to both, and pay two prices, or lose a part of the advantages of 


an “Exchange.”’ We call attention to the list of persons who are now 


in communication through our “ Exchange,” a5 showing the constitu- 
ency we already have, and as 2 mative for further co-operative action 


on the part of enterprising and fair minded citizens. 


This Protest 


It Shows that Claims for Monopoly Have Always Been 


look into the records there. The New York Attorney General 
had a merry fight to enforce the law and stop the attempt to 
buy up the U. S. Independent properties. One leaned against 
the door jam of a little office down near Wall Street and heard 
that learned attorney, John G. Milburn, advocate of the Stand- 
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ard Oil monopoly and valiant defender of the trusts in general, 
argue from the very last ditch. “Why, this is almost a philan- 
thropic corporation,” said he. His smile was persuasive—not 
like the other smiles which followed this remarkable utterance. 
Philanthropic—Great Scott! And at whose expense? Even 
in this latest report Mr. Vail has the audacity to assert that “the 
obligations of all 
companies out- 
standing in the 
hands of the pub- 
lic are represent- 
ed by 150 per cent 
of property at a 
fair replacement 
valuation of the 
plants and assets, 
not including 
PA DeC. wt te aeMy = 
eihiisies.”- = Wahio 
paid the excess? 
luet the sub- 
scriber answer; Bae iy ee 
that’s his busi- oe 
ness. Zs 
$200,000,000new. [Ze ~ 
stock has just eee 
been authorized. 
If an Independ- 
ent company is- 
sues 50 per cent 
bonus stock, and 
tries by a slow 
and painful process, to put substantial 
the A. T. & T. Co. circulates damning press agent yarns through 
the whole country. What is the difference to the man who pays 
the rates if the assets are first segregated from earnings in the 
shape of reserves, or directly into construction, and then stock 
issued upon them? He pays in the assets, and then the divi- 
dends, in either case. The stockholder, in one case, buys at a 
low price, and sees his security swell in value as the assets 
pile up. In the other he has no speculative chance. If watering 
stock in public utilities is wrong it is bad no matter how ac- 
complished, or by whom. This is putting piety on one side of 
the countenance, and tipping the devil a sly wink with the 
other eye. One who is uncertain of his future does well to 
keep friends with both gatekeepers—if he can. 

Four pages of the report are devoted to showing that more 
money was paid into the treasury of the A. T. & T. Co. proper 
than the outstanding share capital. This takes off $14,000,000 
from the load of 50 per cent of over $500,000,000 outstanding 
obligations which Mr. Vail elsewhere boasts has been built 
into the plant. Truly, a munificent discount. It was worth 
four pages to tell it! But the man who wants to know what 
his Bell telephone rates pay for will be interested in the whole 
story. They might tell it to the men over in Toronto who pay 
$2 a year for a line of type in that Holy of Hollies, the Bell 
directory. 

British bondholders will wake up to the fact that this report 
is a jesting document next year—perhaps. For the New Eng- 
land Yankee, however, its style is too heavy—that personage 
likes a joke without too many disguising frills. One has to skip 
around too much in this report to get at the pith of the yarn 
—it seems incoherent. Take this gem, for example: 

“The Bell system was founded on the broad lines of ‘One 
System, ‘One Policy,’ ‘Universal Service,’ on the idea that no 
aggregation of isolated independent systems, not under common 
control, however well built or equipped, could give the public 
the service that the interdependent intercommunicating, univer- 
sal system could give. 

“This is no recent or new idea or theory. 
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It is co-existent 


with the business; in fact, the theory was evolved and developed 
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The Lobby Behind the Law is Responsible for Attacks on Telephone Competition. 
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before the business, and the business has been developed on that 
theory.” 

Here is tangible fact. If he will modify the claim to state 
that the Bell company wanted a monopoly and tried to attain 
one, Mr. Vail can prove it—but he doesn’t have to. We will 
save him the trouble, and satisfy any sensible man, who will but 
take the time to 
glance at the re- 


production of a 
page from an old 
directory. But 
why this harp- 


ing ever on the 
Dear Public in a 
document for 
perusal of stock- 
holders? This 
gave some of the 
Pennsylvania edi- 
tors an attack of 
indigestion. 

They wanted to 
“Hog the busi- 
ness” before they 
had any appar- 
atus, any trained 
e Oee s r operators or de- 
: velopment. Now 
their apparatus 
and development 
and staffs are bet- 
ter—but still in- 
dequate to the public needs. The only thing which remains 
unimproved is that same old greedy ambition—and this is, as 
Mr. Vail admits, the central feature of the whole Bell policy. 

It is good fun now to skip to the merry author’s spicy flings 
at competition. These take up seven pages—more than a sixth 
of the report. That is treating the. Independent people pretty 
well, from the standpoint of proportion. Some of the stuff 
sounds familiar—but there is novelty here too. 

“The telephone system does not give you a ‘commodity,’ or 
a ‘product,’ or even a ‘service’ except so far as it is service 
to make up a ‘path’ or ‘line’ or ‘highway’ for personal com- 
munication with a party at some distant point. 

“The value of a telephone system is measured by the pos- 
sibility of reaching through its connections any one at any pos- 
sible time.” 

This is news to the men who are trying to teach the oper- 
ators speed, courtesy, enunciation, and accuracy; to devise sys- 
tems for anticipating complaints and preventing them; for get- 
ting in telephones promptly on new orders; for—oh, what’s the 
use of writing about what these fellows do. It makes no part 
of the service. The only boys who count are the special agents 
—universality forever, and let the public pay the bills! The value 
of a telephone system is determined by a potentiality—not by 
what it does, for how much, but by what it can do, for anything 
it darn pleases. Ho-Ho-Ho! 

“A purely Jocal exchange has a certain value. 

“Tf it has, in addition to its local connections, a connection 
with outlying contiguous localities, it has a largely increased 
value. 

“Tf it is universal in its connections and intercommunication, 
it is indispensable to all those whose social or business rela- 
tions are more than purely local.” 

The publicity man probably intended this to make an appeal 
to the man who likes to swell up and think he is of consider- 
able importance in the world. How many are there who pay 
for vocally projecting their important personalities farther than 
they can see? Mr. Sunny gave figures in Chicago. He wanted 
the city council to think that the Chicago Telephone Company 
supplied all the universality the city needed—and that Chi- 
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cago didn’t use much of what it had. But they advertised for 
new operators, “needed to keep up with the business” the day 


the Automatic woke up the readers of Chicago papers. Mr. 
Sunny, the vice-president, is at one end of the avenue, and 
President Vail at the other. Some day a new authority will 


arise and make himself famous and his associates prosperous 
—even to the minority stockholders of the smallest satellite 
corporation—by drawing the line that fits the public require- 
ments, and then hewing to it. In the meantime, talk is cheap. 

““Tnterdependence, ‘intercommunication,’ ‘universality, can- 
not be had with isolated systems under Independent control’— 
universality is a dream—the nearer the approach, the worse the 
reproach for missing the balance. If the public should ever 
take this seriously, say they were paying for it, and kick be- 
cause it was advertised and not delivered there would be a 
mighty scurrying around to lay the first use of the word off 
on the office boy. Picture the “canning” of the innocent, and 
the solemn report on the execution which the publicity bureau 
would make to the directors. 

Intercommunication—interdependence—well, the statement on 
this is a futile and silly lie. 

Sublicensee, wake up—read that sentence in full—there is 
a meaning to it after all. 

“ “Tnterdependence,’ ‘intercommunication,’ ‘universality,’ can- 
not be had with isolated systems under independent control— 
however well conected. They require the standardization of 
operating methods, plant facilities and equipment, and that com- 
plete harmony and co-operation of operating forces, that can 
only come through centralized or common control.” 

Do you flatter yourself that your say-so is going to amount 
to anything very long in the property you have worked to 
build up? The A. T. & T. Co. knows more tricks for get- 
ting your property into its maw than you could dream of in 
a thousand and one nights. And here you have a plain tip 
on its policy—straight from the boss of the telephone bosses. 
Think of that the next time a man comes out and gives you 
kind words, and swears at your Independent neighbors. If 
of the Southern sublicensees really knew what that sentence 
means they would have choked those Bell and Western Elec- 
tric jolliers and their old stock yards bell weathers with their 
own dinner. Some of the letters we get from sublicensees who 


have begun to feel the pressure would wring tears from the eyes 
of a Nero. 


German Telephone Systems in 1907. 

Information concerning European telephone systems is al- 
ways far behind the times, owing to the fact that in most of 
the countries the lines are operated as Government monopo- 
lies, and statistics are prepared and given out in dilatory and 
meager fashion. Figures taken from the Government reports 
from Germany bearing upon the years 1906 and 1907 showing 
the relative changes were recently published in the Journal 
Telegraphique. In 1906 there were 463,580 subscribers, repre- 
senting a growth of 47,690 from the previous year. In 1907 
the number was increased by 50,869 to a total of 514,440. 
The number of conversations in 1907 is given as 1,215,512,893 
local, and 251,292,689 interurban. 


An Automatic Street Clock. 


The people of Abilene, Kansas, from now on will. have a 
constant and effective reminder of the Independent telephone 
company in that city. Mr. C. L. Brown of. the Brown Tele- 
phone Company has taken advantage of adaptability of the 
Monarch time system and put out a street clock which is 
operated by the master clock in his exchange. Walking along 
the street a person cannot fail to see the large dial and the 
advertising upon it. At night the dial is illuminated by light 
The fact that Mr. Brown has coupled his adver- 
tisement with a time piece shows that he understands the value 


from within. 
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of a “live sign’ and has picked the best possible means of 
bringing his business constantly to the minds of people passing 
the exchange building. It will not be long before people will 
realize that there they can always get the right time and will 
look at the clock wherever they are in that vicinity. 

The clock is no trouble whatever to operate. A couple of 
wires run from the master clock in the exchange and all that 
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Something New in the Advertising Line. 


is necessary is to keep the master clock regulated. The em- 
ployes do not have to wind it, for it is self-winding. The 
Brown Telephone Company is furnishing time service and has 
already a very good start. Mr. Brown is to be complimented 
on knowing how to boost his telephone and time service at the 
same time, as the installation of this street clock demonstrates. 


MARK TWAIN. 
When laughter’s lips are tremulous, 
And wet eyes dimly scan 
The face through which there shone for us 
The boy heart of the man; 
Then memory, when her nights of rain 
Shall pass to dawns of joy, 
Will bring him back and show again 
The man heart of the boy. 
H. B. M. 


Telephones in the Dutch East Indies. 


In the Dutch East Indies a rather extensive telegraph sys- 
tem is operated by the Government. The railroads also oper- 
ate telegraph lines, and there are 26 private teelphone systems 
of small size. The telegraph administration operates some 
telephone lines which serve to connect small hamlets with the 
telegraph system, and are used for the relaying of telegrams. 
The telephone service comprises 32 exchanges of private com- 
panies, according to the Government. statistics. The total 
number of subscribers to private systems amounted in 1907 
to 2,745, and gross receipts were $135,000. The Government 
also operated exchanges having about 3,895 subscribers at the 
end of 1907. 


Queries on ‘Theory and Practice 


Proper Wire for Rewinding Drop Coil. 

Please tell me the size of enameled wire to use to wind a drop 
coil 111-16 inches long between heads and 3-16 inch deep of 
winding space, 5-16 inch core, to approximate 500 ohms. 

I will have to wind the coils by hand. More wire can be 
wound by machinery or by an expert than I could get on, It 
might be wel to give sizes for both varieties of windings, if 
there is any material difference, 

Use No. 36 black enameled wire and wind the space closely 
and full. This will come very near giving you 500 ohms. 
Regarding smooth and rough winding there is not much differ- 
ence for wire as small as No. 36. If you use reasonable care 
in winding you can get practically as much wire on as could 
be done by smooth winding. 

The process of calculation used in this case is interesting and 
will be described below. Where a certain brand of wire is 
used, a table or curve can be made up which will greatly 
shorten the labor of selecting the right size of wire. This, 
however, does not pay unless a person has a large number of 
coils to calculate. 

The method of selection and trial calculation is best adapted 
for isolated cases. The following data must be at hand: 

A. Desired resistance of coil. 

B. Outside diameters and resistances per foot of all sizes 
of magnet wire. * 

C. Diameter of core, ready to wind. 

D. Depth of winding space. 

E, Length of winding space between heads. See Fig. 2. 

It is assumed that no paper or cloth is to be put between 
layers. 

The steps are as follows: 

1. Calculate the circumference of a mean or average turn 
of wire. See F in Fig. 2. The mean turn lies half way be- 
tween the core and the outside of the winding. Its diameter is 
C+D, or core plus depth of winding. Reduce this circum- 
ference to inches. : 

2, Select a size of wire which you judge will most nearly 
fit the case and look.up its outside diameter (over insulation), 
and resistance per foot. 

3. Calculate the turns in one layer by dividing the length 
between heads, FE, by the diameter of the wire. 

4. Calculate the layers by dividing the depth of winding, D, 
by the diameter of the wire. 

5. Calculate the total turns by multiplying the number of 
layers by the turns per layer. 

6. Calculate total length of wire by multiplying the total 
turns by the circumference of the mean turn in feet. 

7. Compute the total resistance by multiplying the length 
of wire in feet by the resistance per foot. 


Fig. 1. 


Dimensions of Winding Space. 


8. li this is too high or too low repeat the above process 
with one or two sizes of wire larger or smaller. 

The exercise of a little judgment will enable a person to 
shorten the work by jumping one or more sizes in making the 
second calculation. For instance, if you desire a 500-ohm coil 
and the first trial comes out 525 ohms, you have struck the 


right wire the first time. By omitting a few layers you can get 


_to give an operator in a C. B. Office. 


the 500 ohms as exactly as desired. But if the result is 300 
ohms, your wire is too large; about two sizes smaller should 
be tried. 


Transmission Through 22-Gage Cable—Operators’ Loads. 


Will you kindly inform me if good telephonic transmission can 
be obtained through lead covered cables having conductor of No. 
22 B. & S. gage. From the central office they will extend four 
miles in one direction and three miles in another direction. In 
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Coil Winding. 


no case will any one line exceed 30 miles. The greatest amount 
of talking would be done within a radius of two miles from the 
Central office. 


What is considered to be a reasonable number of subscribers 
We now have 100 lines to 
each position for magneto wire—and often it is too much. 

This subscriber operates a system on an island. The impos- 
sibility of ever doing a toll business over lines of considerable 
length allows him to use a greater length of small wire in 
cable than would be permissible for a company operating on 
the main land. 

The two main factors which enter into the problem are the 
influence of the small wire in reducing the battery voltage at 
the subscriber’s transmitter, and the direct effect of the cable 
circuit on transmission. As no long toll lines are to be con- 
nected to a circuit in the cable, it is our opinion that the use 
of No. 22 gage cable would give satisfactory transmission under 
the severest conditions in this particular exchange. As the 
system is at present magneto, the transmitter would have full 
voltage from local batteries, and after the cut-over to common 
battery transmission would not be quite as good, although com- 
mercial. 

The proper number of subscribers to give an operator de- 
pends upon the traffic entirely. You should take peg counts 
once a month for several months, or, if you are going to make 
a change soon. take them on several days of the week for two 
or three weeks in succession. You can thus get the number 
of calls per hour which each operator and each position handle. 
If you load your operators much above 200 calls in the busiest 
hour of the day on a common battery system, you will get into 
trouble. You can adjust your lines on the intermediate frame, 
or connecting rack in a magneto exchange, so that the load 
will not rise above a proper figure. On the other hand, it is 
well to keep the operators pretty well loaded, as the service 
deteriorates if they are not kept fairly busy. Of course, in 
the slack hours of the day you can take operators off alter- 
nate positions, and when the load is still further reduced in 
the evening and early morning hours, take off other members, 
as you doubtless do, so that you will keep your load per 
operator fairly high throughout the day. 

We should require a series of peg counts and service test 
reports to give you definite information suitable to your local 
conditions. 

ee ees en ee 

When one or more telephones are installed in every home, 
every office and place of business its mission of usefulness will 
have been fulfilled. 
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Events in the Field 


Conventions, Missouri, St. Joseph, May 3, 4 and 5; Indiana and Michigan, South Bend, Ind., May 11, 12. 


New Idea to Be Worked Out at Missouri Convention. 


The big feature of the Missouri Independent telephone con- - 


vention, to be held at St. Joseph next week, will be the dis- 
cussion of practical subjects, and this is to be handled on an 
entirely new plan. 

Mr. W. C. Polk, of Toledo, O., who is a consulting engineer 
of very wide experience and of thoroughly recognized and 
demonstrated ability, will be present to aid the members in 
coming to conclusions as to the correct ways of handling some 
of the common difficulties in construction, maintenance and 
operation, Mr. Polk will be present throughout the entire con- 
vention, and will make an address on Wednesday afternoon, 
May 4. The convention will be held three days, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, May 3, 4 and 5. d 

During each afternoon a technical and operating conference 
will meet for an hour and a half, and any subject pertain- 
ing to the telephone business may be brought up and dis- 
cussed. This conference will be in charge of Mr. A. F. Adams 
of the Gary system, Joplin, Mo., assisted by Messrs. Roberts 
and Hershey of St. Joseph. Mr. Polk will also be present and 
offer suggestions as desired. 

The program as now made out is as follows: 

Tuesday Morning Session, May 3, 10:30 A. M. 
Executive Committee Meeting at Metropole Hotel. 
Tuesday Afternoon Session, May 3, 1:30 P. M. 

Address of welcome, Hon. A. T. Clayton, Mayor of St. 
Joseph; response to address of welcome, Dr. S. T. Neill, Pres. 
Mo. Ind. Tel. Ass’n; reading of minutes of last convention; 
report of secretary-treasurer; appointment of regular’ and 
special committees; presentation to convention of W. C. Polk, 
consulting engineer, of Toledo, Ohio; explanation to conven- 
tion of the plan of program, Pres. S. T. Neill; adjournment at 
4 p. m. to give visitors an opportunity of visiting exhibit floor. 


Tuesday Evening, May 3. 

Entertainment will be furnished to all visitors by the St. 
Joseph Home Telephone Company, who form a large party to 
attend one of the local theaters. 

Wednesday Morning Session, May 4, 9:30 P. M. 

Paper—‘A Study in Depreciation,” Houck McHenry, Jeffer- 
son City, followed by discussion led by W. C. Polk; technical 
and operating conference conducted by A. F. Adams of Joplin, 
assisted by engineers from St. Joseph and other exchanges; 
adjournment to visit exhibit floor. 

Wednesday Afternoon Session, May 4, 1:30 P. M. 

Address—‘Valuation of Telephone Properties” by W. C. 
Polk, Toledo, O. Address—‘“Telephone Fire Insurance” by 
Jas. B. Hoge, Chicago. General Discussion. Adjournment at 
4 P. M. to visit Exhibit Floor. 

Wednesday Evening, May 4, 7:30 P. M. sharp. 
Smoker and Technical Conference. 

Beginning promptly at 7:30 there will be a smoker, held in 
Convention Room, which will be in the form of a Technical 
Conference and led by A. F. Adams. Entertainment and 
cigars furnished by the Home Telephone Company. This 
will be one of the best features of the Convention, for any 
“Question” can here be asked and in an informal manner 
technical subjects and experiences can be brought up for gen- 
eral discussion. A committee has been appointed to investi- 
gate and originate questions and everyone is urged to have 
one or more questions to present at this meeting. 

Thursday Morning Session, May 5, 9:30 A. M. 

Paper—*Recovery of Lost and Cancelled Calls” by Andrew 
Jackson Shands, St. Louis, followed by discussion, led by W. 
Cee Poli 
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Paper—‘Toll-Line Service’ by C. J. Myers, Kansas City, 
followed by general discussion, led by W. C, Polk and others. 
Adjournment to visit exhibit floor. 

Thursday Afternoon Session, May 5, 1:30 P. M. 
Address—By F. H. Woods, President National Independent 
Telephone Association, Lincoln, Neb. 


Discussion and business relating to the National Ass'n. 
Report of all committees. Election of officers. Adjourn- 
ment to visit exhibit room. Banquet at 8:30. 


Exhibitors will have a very modern and complete line of 
telephone apparatus, including central office, subscribers’ sta- 
tion and outside supplies. One room will be given over to 
office accessories and supplies, where everything needed in the 
business end will be shown. 


The entertainment features have been given special atten- 
tion. The Home Telephone Company will be host to all vis- 
itors Tuesday evening, forming a large theater party. The 
editor of TELEPHONY has experienced the hospitality of the 
officers of the Home Telephone Company, and can veuch for its 
being of a most genial character, and assure Missouri tele- 
phone men that the visitors to St. Joseph will not only be 
where there is a good telephone system worth seeing, but will 
be shown about by some of the most genial and competent 
telephone men to be found in the country. 


P. S.—We should like to give away a surprise which is be- 
ing prepared for the banquet. It will be_a corker! 


The Vote on the Elson Bill. 


The following statement shows just where the Ohio sena- 
tors who voted on the Elson bill stand. It is suggested that 
it be preserved for reference: 

Ayes—Alsdorf, Cetone, Crawford, Dean, Gillette, Gotshall, 
Huffman, Johnson, Lawyer, Mather, Mooney, Patterson, 
Shaffer, Thompson (14). : 

Nays—Bader, Baker, Beatty, Cameron, Clevenger, Cory, 
Duval, Keller, Kuhl, McKee, Mahaffey, Mathews, Mendelson, 
Phare, Rathburn, Tod, Tuttle. Williams, Yount (19). 

Before the bill was taken up last Wednesday afternoon, 
Lieutenant Governor Treadway ordered the smoking rooms 
cleared of all lobbyists and that all telephone messages should 
be ignored. This precaution was taken in order to prevent 
the recurrence of happenings as took place in the house of 
representatives when the bill was under consideration in that 
branch of the legislature. Strict obedience on the part of the 
sergeants-at-arms prevented any lobbyists reaching the mem- 
bers of the senate and the scene on the floor was one.that will 
long be remembered. 

Telegrams poured in on the members asking them to vote 
for the bill. One of the senators, Cameron, received in all 36 
telegrams. The cost of sending them was money hadly in- 
vested, for they were disregarded. The tactics employed in 
trying to get the bill through undoubtedly helped to defeat it, 
for the arguments centered around the bad odor which was 
caused in the house. 

An amendment providing for the codification of the bill was 
first offered in order to get a line on the sentiment, and this 
put the bill’s chief advocates, Senators Patterson and Mather, 
squarely in the hole and compelled them to fight the amend- 
ment to keep the bill in the form it came from the house, be- 
cause there was no hope of having any amendments ratified by 
the lower house. The amendment was unexpected and before 
the Elson supporters could marshall their forces it was adopted 
by a voice vote. The success aroused the confidence of the 
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opponents of the bill and after the arguments were made, they 
went into the final vote with all prospects of winning. 

At times the arguments became acrimonious and Senator 
Duval, after recalling the wretched service given by the Bell 
under high rates before competition, said a few things had 
happened to make him suspicious of the bill. Senator Yount 
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Marooned! 


read the deposition of Edward J. Hall, vice-president of the 
A. T. & T. Co., taken in the hearing in New York when Inde- 
pendents were fighting alleged efforts of the Bell to prevent ab- 
sorption. Senator Yount asserted that the deposition con- 
vinced him that the Bell was attempting to get a monopoly on 
all long-distance telephone business and that stated that he op- 
posed the bill. 

During the interval between the adoption of the Elson bill 
by the Ohio house of representatives and the time it came up 
for action by the senate, the Ohio newspapers commented 
- freely upon the bill. Under the caption “Marooned!” the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer published a cartoon which is quite 
timely and is therefore reproduced. 


Woods Public Utilities Bill Defeated in the Ohio Senate. 

The attitude of the senate committee on commercial corpo- 
rations of the Ohio legislature underwent a complete change 
recently relative to the Woods public utilities bill. It now 
looks that if a bill of that character is enacted into a law, it 
will be so mild and unoffensive that it will not hurt any tele- 
phone company in the least. When the report of the commit- 
tee came up for signature, not a Democratic member would 
sign the report recommending its passage. There were other 
indications of coldness towards the bill not only on the Demo- 
cratic but also on the Republican side. It is known that ‘Gov- 
ernor Harmon is opposed to a public utilities bill and this has 
settled it with the Democratis in the senate. 

The committee on commercial corporations is now engaged 
is abstracting the teeth from the Woods bill. Just how well this 
work will be done will be known next week when the matter 
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will come before the senate. One of the matters eliminated 
was the publicity feature, to which there was strenuous objec- 
tion. Another feature to be struck out is the provision pre- 
venting a corporation from holding more than 25 per cent of 
the stock of another corporation. 

A deluge of petitions protesting against the passage of the 
Woods bill has been received by members of the senate, Com- 
mercial bodies in every part of the state have taken up the 
fight and adopted resolutions opposing a public utilities bill con- 
taining such stringent regulations as the Woods bill. One of 
the strongest set of resolutions adopted was those by the 
Columbus Chamber of Commerce. These resolutions appeared 


to set the tide against the bill and now nothing but opposition 
talk is heard. 


A dispatch from Columbus received just as we go to press 
states that the Woods Public Utility Bill was defeated 
Thursday in the Senate. 
for the bill. 
easy. 


The vote stood 22 against and 10 
All telephone men in Ohio are now resting 


Grand Jury to Investigate Charges of Bribery in Connec- 
tion with the Elson Bill. 


The Franklin county grand jury will investigate the charges 
of attempted bribery brought in the house over the passage 
of the Elsom bill. The testimony of Representative Howard 
W. Pears of Lima that he had been offered $100 by Simon 
Cronin to vote for the bill will receive the attention of -Prose- 
cutor Kart T. Webber and a grand jury is to be summoned 
later. The committee reported in the case of Judge Winters 
that he had been offered anything he wanted, that the charges 
had been denied by Lewis G. Bernard of Cincinnati and that 
no finding was made. Drastic legislation was recommended 
making it a penal offense for any person to entice or decoy 
a member of the house or senate from the floor during a ses- 
sion with the intent of influencing his vote on a certain meas- 
ure. Stricter regulation of the privileges allowed telephone 
attendants was also recommended. The committee’s report 
declared that the evidence showed no member of the house 
guilty of improper conduct in connection with the Elson bill. 
The report of the committee comprised 547 typewritten pages, 
and of the 165 members of the house of representatives, 122 
were examined. 


Business Men of Shelbyville, Ky., to Use Only the Inde. 
pendent Telephone System. 5 


The plan of the Business Men’s Association of Shelbyville, 
Ky., to force the Cumberland telephone company out of that 
city is apparently succeeding, as ninety-three leading business 
men, operating practically all of the mercantile houses, have 
signed a contract to use only the Home telephone after April 
30. The County Medical Society is contemplating action pledg- 
ing its members to the use of the Independent line. The situ- 
ation was brought about by the Cumberland company raising 
its rates and refusing to make an agreement as to the con- 
tinuation of the old rates. 


Independent Telephone Planned for Stanford, Ky. 


Following the ultimatum given to the East Tennessee (Bell) 
Telephone Company by the Council of Stanford, Ky., that it 
must reduce its rates or get out of town, arrangements are being 
made to organize an Independent company there, and represen- 
tatives of it were in Lousiville last week making arrangements 
for long distance service. The franchise of the East Tennessee 
company will be declared void in case it does not comply with 
the terms drawn up by the city, and it is considered likely that 
in a few weeks the town will be on a one-telephone basis and 
that the single system will be Independent. Stanford is one of 
the most important cities in the Bluegrass country. 
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The Matthews’ Telefault 


By E. Louis Hoffmann 


The Mathews’ Telefauli is a simple, self-contained and in- 
expensive cable test set, designed for locating faults in tele- 
phone and telegraph lines. By means of this set low resist- 
ance crosses, grounds and “shorts” can be readily located by 
the novice, the location being within the fraction of an inch of 
the trouble. The set may aiso be used on wet cables, but un- 
less the cable is very wet, so that the resistance of the fault 
more difficulty will be experienced in locating this 
The special field for the Telefault 
“shorts,” especially 


is low, 
particular kind of trouble. 
is in the location of crosses, grounds and 
those due to lightning. 

It often happens that lightning will enter a cable in spite 
of the fact that the boxes have the best of protection. The 
lightning current .sometimes travels several hundred feet 
through the cable and then arcs from one pair to another, or 
from a pair to the sheath, causing a low resistance cross to 
ground. In many cases this trouble will be scattered through 
several pairs located along a considerable length of the cable. 
With the Wheatstone Bridge and the ordinary Murray or Var- 
ley loop test this trouble can be located only approximately. 
The cable then has to be opened and tested both ways. Some- 
times it is necessary to open the cable at several places before 
the faults are found. 

With the Matthews’ Telefault an interrupted current is placed 
on the line in trouble. An exploring coil (furnished with the 
set) is wired to the terminals of the head telephone, which is 
worn by the tester. The exploring coil is then placed against 
the sheath of the cable and noise due to the induction from the 
interrupted current is heard. The coil is moved along the 
cable, and when the fault is reached, the noise will suddenly 
cease, the cable beyond the fault being qiner, while on the side 
of the fault toward the inter- 
rupter the noise will still be 
heard in the receiver. 

The exploring coil furnished 
with the Matthews’ Telefault is 
so. designed that by proper 
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The Matthews’ Telefault will pay for itself many times over 
in the course of a year in the saving of labor alone. There is 
also a large saving in the life of the cables due to the fact 
that the trouble can be located without cutting in extra splices, 
or cutting out long lengths of supposedly defective cable. With 
the old methods of testing where lightning trouble is frequent, 
it is not uncommon to see four or five splices within as many 
spans, where the cable has been opened for the sake of testing 
and: exactly locating the trouble. With the “Matthews” method 
the cable is opened only at the exact location of the trouble. 

Directions for Using the “Telefault.” 

First, close the operating switch and be sure that the vibrator 
operates freely. It should be adjusted to operate at % to 2-3 
the frequency of ordinary ringing current, or about 600 to 800- 
vibrations per minute. The frequency may be determined by 
the sound produced in the receiver when holding the explor- 
ing coil over the magnets of the interrupter. 

Second, be sure that the carbon block is adjusted so that 
the armature of the vibrator makes substantial contact on it 
while yibrating. The correct adjustment for this is to have 
the arm of the armature strike the carbon block, but to clear 
the heads of the magnets about 1-64 inch. 

Third, be sure that.the interrupter battery is in good condi- 
tion and properly connected up. This may be ascertained by 
short circuiting the posts marked “A” and “B” with the pliers 
or screw-driver and noting the spark at the carbon block when 
the armature strikes it. If the spark is present and a flow of 
current is thus indicated, the set is then ready for use. 

Connections. 

The connections to be made are as indicated on the drawing 

(Fig. 1):and are as follows: 


METHOD OF LOCATING CABLE TROUBLE 


Using, Matthews Tela fault 


Position*&. For Grounded Faults 


manipulation all return currents { 
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in the sheath of the cable tend- 
ing to affect the positive and 
easy location of the fault are 
effectively neutralized. This fea- 
ture is carefully covered by 
broad basic patents. In all ordin- 


resistance to faux 


7eells- can be increased if 
necessary onaccount of 
+ 


ary exploring coils the return 
current in the sheath in many 
cases causes an inductive noise, 
which results in a false location, 
or no location at all. When 
such coils are used the cable- 
man sometimes overcomes this 
difficulty by removing the 
grounds and bonds from the 
cable, a practice which is never 
to be recommended. The Mat- 
thews’ Telefault obviates all of 
these troubles. 

In many instances where the 
cables are small, 50-pair and under in size, it is possible to re- 
move shorts and grounds due to lightning without opening the 
cable. The trouble is located by, means of the coil and the 
cable is bent back and forth at the location of the trouble 
several times. If the trouble is in the nature of a small weld 
between two wires, or one wire and the sheath, due to lightning 
discharge, this bending movement will break the weld and per- 
manently clear the trouble. 


as convenicnt. 


Filgarats 


nearest trouble inorder to reduce resistance to fault. 
several pairs are grounded at one fault, bunch as many faulty pairs together at Be 


Position*3 will generally give the loudest noice. \f cans 
sheath or strand are grounded, position ®S will g: 
erally Qive noise beyond fault sothat dj fficuity as 
be experienced in locating trouble. In such cases 
Pposition*l or*2 will give eal z between interrupterand 
fault but silence beyond 


For Crosses orShorts 
Coil should be heldin position #1, and the Spiral 
lay of the wire followed by means of the tone while moving, 
the coil along. 
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Diagram of Connections. 
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Connection of interrupter ds shown above should be made at cable box apparently 


Crossed Poirs 


In case of wetcable or where 


The Various Connections for Locating Trouble. 


For grounds connect “A” to ground or to the cable sheath, 
and “B” to the wire in trouble. For a short circuited pair 
connect “A’’ and “B” to either side of the pair. For crossed 
pairs connect “A” and “B” to the wires of the pair which 
show crossed. In all cases the ends of the wire beyond the 
trouble should be left open. 

After the connections have been made as above described. 
the next step is to place the coil over the cable, beginning 
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usually at-the end where the interrupter is applied and con- 
tinuing at intervals until the trouble has been passed, or located 
within a span. In an aerial cable, the tester will then have no 
difficulty in locating the exact point of the trouble. Usually 
it is only necessary to climb alternate poles until the absence 
of the tone indicates that the trouble has been passed, after 


View of Box Opened 


View of Box Closed 
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The Matthews’ Telefault. 


& 
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which the location can be narrowed down to the span in which 
it is actually located. The span located, the messenger should 
then be ridden, and by means of the coil, the exact location of 
the fault, within an inch or two, can be readily and accurately 
determined. 

Notes on the Use of the Matthews’ Telefault. 

In order to have a minimum of resistance between the bat- 
tery and the fault the interrupter should, if possible, be attached 
to the wires in trouble at the cable terminal nearest the prob- 
able location of the trouble. 

For all ordinary use the seven cells in the interrupter box 
will be sufficient. 

The magnitude of the induction in the exploring coil de- 
pends, of course, upon the strength of the field produced in the 
wire in trouble by the interrupted current and upon the dis- 
tance between the conductors in trouble and the sheath. If the 
pair in trouble is located in the center of a large cable the in- 
duction will not be se loud as when the pair is in the outer 
layer of wires adjacent to the sheath. Under average con- 
ditions with the wires in trouble about midway between the 
center of the core and the sheath, and when seven dry cells 
(10 volts) are used as the source of interrupted current, the 
limiting resistance from the interrupter to the fault and re- 
turn is, for grounds, 100 ohms; for shorts, 50 ohms. This 
limiting resistance can, of course, be raised by increasing the 
volume of the interrupted current. With 75 volts on the in- 
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terrupter the limiting resistance is, for grounds, 750 ohms; for 
shorts, 375 ohms. These figures are only approximate and are 
given to illustrate the scope of the exploring coil method. 

The “Matthews” method can be used when all pairs are 
very wet, as the bridge location cannot be accurately made on 
account of there being no good wire through the cable. 

With a high resistance ground, as, for example, in a cable 
which is only slightly moist, it is difficult to get enough current 
through the fault to be heard in the coil. In such cases re- 
sults can sometimes be obtained by increasing the voltage of 
the interrupted battery. As high as 75 to 100 volts have been 
successfully used. In case of a wet cable it is generally best, 
in order to reduce the resistance, to bunch together as many 
of the wires in trouble as possible and to attach the inter- 
rupter to the bunch. 

For example—suppose a cable shows a 15 volt ground 
(10,000 ohm ground). This would not be detected on a single 
wire by the exploring coil. By bunching together 50 pairs (100 
wires) in trouble, the resistance to ground may be reduced to 
approximately 100 ohms. By further increasing the voltage 
the measurement could be brought more easily within the limits. 
The objections to increasing the voltage aré& of course, the 
fact that it is not always easy to carry about more than seven 
cells, and it is not generally convenient to obtain as many as 
50 or 75 cells for an immediate test. 7 

In locating shorts, the induction is generally not so loud as 
in ground or cross locations, for the reason that the current 
from the interrupter and the return current tend to neutralize 
one another on account of the twist in the cable pair. By movy- 
ing the coil around the sheath of the cable the noise wil! 
generally be detected at that point where the conductor in 
trouble comes nearest the sheath. The coil should then be 
moved along the path followed by the spiral or lay of the 
wire in the cable. 

The resistance of the fault, when due to a “loose” cross or 
ground, can sometimes be reduced and the efficiency of the 
coil thus increased, by passing over the conductor in trouble, 
via the trouble, a ringing current or 100 volt battery before 
making the location test. This has the effect of partially weld- 


‘ing the crossed wires at the point of contact. 


The exploring coil can often be used in conjunction with a 
bridge measurement. An approximate location should be 
made by means of a Varley loop test and the exact location 
can then be found with the coil. 

Grounds caused. by bullet holes, nails, etc, generally have 
one or more pairs with a low resistance to ground and are 
among the troubles most quickly and accurately located with 
the ‘Telafault.” 


Products of the Factory 


Growth of a Kansas Electrical Factory. 


The Hagstrom Brothers Manufacturing Company, of 
Lindsborg, Kansas, was incorporated about two years aga 
by the three Hagstrom Brothers, and in the time that has 
elapsed since its incorporation the firm has won much favor 
in the electrical field. 

The Hagstrom Brothers were raised on a farm, and even 
there often made the farming. implements the subject of 
study to satisfy their inventive desires. Invariably they 
would take the machines apart to see how they were made, 
but never had any trouble in assemblying them properly. 
For several years before the incorporation of the company 
they conducted a machine shop in Lindsborg, and it was 
while in this work that they experimented on and com- 
pleted the various devices they now manufacture. At first 
only a soot proof spark plug for automobiles was manu- 


factured. The demand for this article alone grew so fast 
that they found they would have to enlarge their facilities 
for manufacturing, and it was at this time the Hagstrom 
Brothers’ Manufacturing Company was incorporated. Twice 
since the erection of this first factory building they were 
obliged to enlarge it, and they are now having an addition 
built, 30 x 200 feet in size. With this addition they will 
be able to double their output. 

Their next step in the field of invention, after the incor- 
poration, was a blow out patch for automobile tires. These 
patches eliminated the necessity of motorists carrying about 
extra tires and as a consequence have found much favor. 

About this time, the Hagstrom Brothers, having seen the 
need in the electrical field of some kind of a device that 
would cut porcelain tubes and do away with the old method 
of snapping the tube: or cracking it with a hammer, experi- 
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mented, and perfected a device known as the Hagstrom 
Porcelain Tube Cutter. A few samples were manufactured 
and placed on the market for demonstrating purposes. The 
value of this device was soon impressed on the electrical 
workers, and it is now handled by practically all the supply 
houses in the country, and many of the telephone companies 
have added it to the equipment of their electricians. 

Another device recently placed on the market is the 
Hagstrom Electric Cord Adjuster, which was fully described 
in a recent issue of TELEPHONY. 

As soon as the new addition to their factory is completed 
they will manufacture and place on the market a lock-out 
telephone switch which they recently invented and patented. 
This lock-out switch is for use on party lines, and sub- 
scribers whose telephones are equipped with the device can 
control the use of the telephone by means of it. 

The officers of the Hagstrom Brothers Manufacturing 
Company are, William Hagstrom, president; Gustaf Hags- 
trom, treasurer; Emanuel Hagstrom, treasurer, and Edward 
Ahlstrom is superintendent. 


Technical Man Makes Good Advancement. 

Mr. F. M. Hodgson, a graduate of Purdue University in 
the special telephone work, has accepted a position as sales- 
with the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, of 
Chicago. He was born on a’*farm in Grant County, Indiana, 
July 29, 1882. Between the ages of five and seven his family 
lived in Dakota, where his first schooling was received. 

In 1889 the family returned to Indiana and located at Win- 
amac, where Mr. Hodgson completed the public school course. 
During the last two years at the high school he 
did considerable telephone work besides operating the switch- 
board every night for the local company. For one year after 
his graduation from the high school (1902) he was engaged 
in practical telephone work as repairman, installer, lineman, 


man 


and such general duties as devolve upon a man in a small 
plant. In fall of 1903 he entered Purdue University to take 
the electrical engineering course, specializing in telephony. 
During the four years he did as much work as possible for 
the Independent telephone company. In June, 1907, he gradu- 
ated from Purdue University and at once took the position 
of supetintendent for the Winamac Telephone Company, 
with headquarters at Plymouth, Ind. For over two years he 
filled this responsible position, operating, maintaining and 
extending the various exchanges of the company. 

In. July, 1909, he entered the employ of the Chicago Tele- 
phone Company, first the maintenance work and later in the 
private branch exchange department. 

April 1, 1910, he took his ‘present position as salesman for 
the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company. 
present work in the South. 


Mr. Hodgson is a man of thoroughness and worth, and has — 


entered on his duties with his usual enthusiasm. 


Wire Connecting Patent Litigation Decided for American 
Electric Fuse. 


The American Electric Fuse Co. was victorious in its con- 
tention that patent No. 521,018, on wire connectors, issued to 
James Y. DeMott on June 5, 1894, was extremely restricted in 
scope and did not cover the devices the American company 
manufactured. 

The suit was brought by Wm. M. Keepers to restrain the 
American Electric Fuse Co. from infringement of claim 1 of 
the patent. The court held that the American Electric Fuse 
Co. did not infringe as the claim was limited to an open joint 
which is formed by turning a single piece of metal to form 
substantially a loop, leaving the edges open so that jointure 
can be made by crimping after the wires have been run through 
the tubing. 
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A broad construction of the claim was impossible on account 
of the prior art, which showed such devices as the McIntire 
joints, as shown in their patents No, 291,211 and No. 347,625. 
It was also held to be old at the time of the patent to use an 
open joint connection made out of a single piece of metal. | 

The patent to Smith, No. 198,471 was also considered and it 


suggested the idea of turning the metal into a central rib or 


web so as to make double tubes. 

On account of the above state of the prior art, the suit was 
decided in favor of the defendant, the American Electric Fuse 
Co., and it was held not to infringe. 

The connector which was the subject of litigation, known to 
the trade as the American Improved Double Tube Connector, 
has been manufactured for the past ten years, and, under the 
decision just rendered in the United States Circuit Court, the 
righrs of the American Electric Fuse Co. are fully confirmed. 

The American Electric Fuse Company has guaranteed all 
connectors manufactured by it against any infringement claims 
of others and in the suit just won the rights of all of the 
customers of the American Electric Fuse Company have been 
finally adjudicated. 

The American Electric Fuse Company is well known as a 
very large manufacturer of connectors, as well as other elec- 
trical specialties, and has built up a very large business in these 
lines. It is the policv of the American Electric Fuse Company 
to defend all of its customers upon any patented articles manu- 
factured by the company. 


—— 


Ture WaLpPoLtE RupBER Company, Walpole, Mass., was the 
subject of a very interesting article in the April 16, United 
States Investor. This company now comprises the business 
and assets of the following concerns: Massachusetts Chemical 
Co., doing a successful business since 1891, the Walpole Var- 
nish Works, the Walpole Shoe Supply Works, all of ~Wal- 
pole, Mass.; the Valveless Innertube Co., of New York City, 
and the Walpole Rubber Co., of Granby, Quebec. 

The company’s insulating varnishes for electric manufac- 
turing and operating companies, cable compound and other ° 
products are commanding attention in a constantly widening 
market, and more important improvements and extensions in 
the plant are being made to keep production up to the de- 
mand. t 

The progressive and sound character of the management is 
indicated by the names upon the directorate, which includes 
Messrs. E. P. Metcalf, president of the strong Atlantic Bank 
of Providence, R. I.; George Otis Draper, well. known and 
successful in the machinery world of New York City; E. W. 


‘Tinkham, treasurer of the William Tinkham Co., of Harris- 


ville, R. [., and vice-president of the Atlantic National. Bank, 
Providence, R. I.; James’ Dowdle, of the firm of Mollison 
Dowdle of Oswego, N .Y.; S. H. C. Miner, vice-president of 
the Eastern Townships Bank of Canada, and a multimillion- 
aire; A. T. Baldwin, of Boston, who is treasurer of this com- 
pany and was formerly treasurer of the Massachusetts Chem- 
ical Co., and L. O. Duclos, general sales manager. 

The article speaks in favorable terms of the investment pros- 
pects of a small issue of preferred stock which is to be put 
out soon. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
of Rochester, N. Y., has issued a 24 page booklet under the 
title of “How to Build a Rural Telephone Line.” In the com- 
pilation of this book a great deal of care was taken and only 
what is considered best practice in construction of rural tele- 
phone lines is incorporated. In addition to the instructions 
regarding the building and installing of the line and telephones 
information is given regarding the material and tools to be 
used. Many illustrations are used in explanation of the text, 
thus making the difficult points clear. The booklet may be 
obtained by those interested free of charge upon application. 


April 30, 1910. , 


Bulletins of the Kellogg Company. 


The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, Chicago, III., 
has issued a return postal folder entitled “We Can Show You.” 
The operators’ difficulties with “rubbering in,” signaling central 
secretly, etc., are mentioned in the postal as being fully ex- 
plained, with many other features of modern telephone practice, 
in Kellogg bulletins. : 

The educational features of Kellogg party line bulletin No. 
30, written by Mr. H. N. Faris, Kansas City Branch sales man- 
ager, a thoroughly practical telephone man, are well known 
and appreciated by both novice and veteran in the business. The 
demand for this bulletin has necessitated a second edition, 
which is going to press. 


In preparing its various bulletins, the Kellogg company en- 
deavors to confine itself to plain facts. It believes that a plain 
discussion of practical points is what the telephone man wants 
and the bulletins, therefore, do not dwell upon what apparatus 
will or will not do under the most favorable conditions. The 
“reasons why” and other information which the “man with the 
telephone” would wish to know are given. 

Any of the bulletins issued by the Kellogg company will be 
sent upon request. 


A New Battery Cabinet. 


A conveniently arranged dry battery cabinet has just been 
placed on the market. 
changes or other places where a source of energy from a main 
set of batteries is required, such as for pole changer use, or 
for selective party line devices. The cabinet occupies a floor 
space of 8 by 28 inches and is made in two parts, hinged to- 
gether. Each half contains space for 48 cells, and is so con- 
structed that a number of cells can be instantly placed in serv- 
ice or taken out as required. The front half swings out on 
castors, thus making all the cells readily and easily accessible. 

Each cell space is provided with slip joints or contact slips 
into which the cell terminals slip, thus assuring that the con- 


Exterior View of the Battery Cabinet, Showing Volt-Ammeter. 


nection-is properly made. The cells, when in place, are not in 
contact with each other so that there is no danger of short- 
circuit in case the outer cover of the cells becomes , wet. 

The contact clips are wired to switches so that the cells can 
be cut in or out of service, and also isolated for testing pur- 
poses either in groups or singly. The testing is done by means 


CRE. FP TONY 


It is intended for use in telephone ex-. 
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of a volt-ammeter mounted on the outside of the front sec- 
tion of the cabinet. Push button switches are used to make 
the voltmeter or ammeter connections. Another push button 


switch is provided for connecting the meter witlf the line cir- 
cuit so that its condition may be determined. 
This cabinet provides a place where the cells may be placed 
@ 


The Battery Cabinet Open, Showing Arrangement of Cells. 


and. properly cared for at a minimum of expense. Defective 
or worn out cells may be quickly located and replaced “owing 
to the accessibility and arrangements for testing. 

The cabinet is made of plain or quarter-sawed oak and finely — 
finished. It is manufactured and sold by Mersman Bros., Ot- 
tawa, O. 


Leading Hotel in Hartford, Conn., Installs New Telephone 
Booth Ventilating Systems. 
There is being installed at the Hotel Garde, Hartford, Conn., 
a Sturtevant patented ventilating system for the telephone 
booth, built by the B. F. Sturtevant Co., of Hyde Park, Mass. 
Eee ROE Re SAB LE 
THE LockE INSULATOR & MANUFACTURING Co., Victor, N. Y., 
has purchased the plant and business of the Lima Insulator 
Company, Lima, N. Y. The factory at Lima will be main- 
tained, which will give 
Company four additiona! kilns. 
PatareGs sus aie, eae 
Norta Exectrric Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has just 
contract with the Warren & Niles Telephone Company for 
complete Automanual exchanges at Warren and Niles, Ohio. 
Work is to begin at once.. The contract calls for ‘the North 
synchromonic selective system, to be used in connection with 
the Clement-Automanual 
2, RS aS Se ES 


the Locke Insulator Manufacturing 


closed a 


system. 


Rosert H. WitttAMs, formerly located at Bellingham, Wash- 
ington, having acquired extensive holding of cedar pole and 
timber in British Columbia, has moved his offices to 75 Hutch- 
inson Block, 429 Pender St., BUGay 
place all his work will be directed. 


Vancouver, “rom which 

Owing the considerable confusion in the mails and delays 
incident to same, the name has been changed to the R. H. Wil- 
liams Cedar Compatiy. 
management of the company. 
to give the most prompt and careful attention to any orders 


received from the United States or Canada. 


There is no change whatever in the 
The company is ready, as always, 
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The Home Office of the Duplex Metals Company. 
Everyone who goes to New York City makes it a point to 


see the famous Singer Building. Views of this building have 
been published in ‘many papers and journals, so that people all 
over the world are familiar with it. Passengers on the incom- 
ing steamers see it looming up when they are far down the 
bay. At night it presents a particularly imposing sight, for 


the white tower stands otit*in prominent rehef from the dark 


The Singer Building at Night. 


outlines of the buildings below it. The tower is illuminated 
by means of searchlights placed at its base in such a manner 
that the rays from one overlap the rays from another, thus 
forming one continuous shaft of light focused upon the tower. 
The accompanying illustration shows the appearance of the 
tower after dark. 

It is in this building that the home office of the Duplex 
Metals Company is located. Occupying the 32nd floor, a dis- 
tance of 456 feet above the sidewalk of Broadway, it com- 
The 


booklet 


nerds a view on all four sides that is absolutely unique. 


views have been photographed and reproduced in a 


A re egg Bigg wast SOM eG bol ec 


Volk 19, No. 18. 


issued by the company and the view of the building herewith 
reproduced, is also included. 


Father Time and the Calculagraph. 
revise their 
Time; which has 


From artists will have to idea of 
the figure of Father familiar 
through countless reproductions in the pages of popular 
Magazines. 


now on 
grown 


He has given up his hour glass and uses a 
calculagraph. At least he does this while in a tele- 
phone exchange. In a pamphlet entitled “Before and 
After,’ the Calculagraph Company, 9 Maiden Lane, 
New York City, tells why. 

The following is an abstract from the pamphlet: 

“Before the Advent of the Calculagraph, telephone 
toll messages were timed, by a sand glass, by a stop 
watch, by a visible clock dial or by a time stamp. 

Messages were timed at both ends of a toll line 
and both outward and inward operators made out 
tickets, monitored the connection, duplicating at. in- 
tervals the question, “Are you through?” ete. 

“Talking circuits over expensive toll lines were held 
up and ‘pay business’ delayed while sending and re- 
ceiving Operators compared and adjusted the differ- 
ences in their records of elapsed time on the previous 
message. (There usually were differences.) 

“Outward and inward toll tickets were carefully 
compiled, compared and audited at considerable ex- 
pense of clerical labor. 

“Concessions and compromises in charge for toll 
service were frequent and unavoidable. 

“After the Installation of the Calculagraph, in tele- 
phone exchanges for timing toll messages the fol- 
lowing reforms became possible and were at once 
inaugurated, viz: 

“The practice of 
end of 
tickets were filled out. 

“The inward operator was therefore able to handle 
twice as much business as formerly and twice as much 


timing messages at the receiving 


the line was discontinued. and no inward 


as the then outward operator was given. 

“The expense of printing, compiling, comparing and 
auditing inward tickets was saved. 

“Talking circuits over toll lines were no longer 
held up and were ayailable for, ‘pay business’ at all 
times, 

“The mechanical records of elapsed time made by 
the Calculagraph on the outward switchboard was 
relied upon by -both users of service and the com- 
pany’s officials to be absolutely accurate and no conces- 
sions in charges for service were necessary. 

“The system-of charging for service, by full periods 
of five minutes each, was charged so that all ‘excess 
minutes’ after the first period was charged pro-rata, 
or at a proportionate rate per minute. 

“The Calculagraph imsured payment for all ‘excess 
minutes’ used. There was no longer any doubt as to 
whether or not excess time had been used and no occa- 
sion to ‘give the customer the benefit’ of such doubt. 

“The Calculagraph enormously increased the rev- 
enue from toll service; in some cases such increase was suff- 
cient to pay a dividend on the company’s capital stock.” 

Those who are interested in the full statement can ob- 
tain the bulletin from the company without charge. 

i 

Warp Lronarp ELEcTric Company, Bronxville, N. Y., has 
issued a new discount sheet and index sheet; also sheets ap-° 
plying to battery charging rheostats, circuit breakers, and other 
equipment, for insertion in the company’s perpetual form of 
catalog, which is in the possession of many electrical engineers 
and plant managers. 


Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to 


forward us promptly all financial and other state- 


ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 


PERSONAL. 


MR. F. L. GILMAN has been elected vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Missouri Bell Telephone Company and the 
Missouri & Kansas Telephone Company. Mr. Gilman, after grad- 
uating from Harvard University in the class of 1895, made rapid 
progress in the engineering department of the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Company. Then during four years he 
was in responsible positions connected with engineering and su- 
perintendency of the factory of the Western HBlectric Company 
of New York. A little more than a year ago he took up work 
connected with reorganization and management of operating com- - 
panies as an assistant to Mr. H. B. Thayer, vice-president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company. Mr. Gilman will be 
in charge of the Bell plants in the states of Missouri and Kan- 
sas, with headquarters at Kansas City. 


MR. T. T. RAMSDELL, formerly president of the Bell Tele- 
phone Co., of Buffalo, has been released from active supervision 
of the operating work of the New York Telephone Co., in the 
Buffalo, New York district, and has taken a position of the staff 
of the vice president and general manager of the New York 
Telephone Company, with which the former Bell Telephone Co., 
of Buffalo, has been consolidated. 

LAWRENCE BRINKER, assistant treasurer of the Nebraska 
Telephone Company, at Omaha, has tendered his resignation, 
to take effect May 1, when he will enter the brokerage business. 
John McDonald, who has been assisting Mr. Brinker in his duties, 
will succeed to the position of assistant treasurer. 


NEW COMPANIES. 


LATHAM, ILL.—A new Independent telephone company. has 
been organized by J. W. Collins, J. S. Haller, P. E. Kuhl and H. 
S. Bekemeyer, all of Lincoln, the first three constituting the 
first board of directors. The capital stock is $10,000. 


CAMPTI, LA.—The Campti Telephone and Electric Light Com- 
pany, Ltd., a new company with a capitaal stock of $10,000, was 
organized here. The officers of the new company are: Dry EH: 
W. Breazeale, president and manager; T. K. Giddens, vice- 
president, and Walter Breazeale, wire chief. The company will 
take over the telephone exchange now in operation here, and 
extend the lines at once to Creston and probably to Alpha and 
Trichel, 

AUGUSTA, ME. (Kennebec County)—The Northwestern Se- 
curities Company, authorized capital stock, common, $500,000; 
par value of shares, $100, has been incorporated by Lewis A. 
Burleigh, Augusta, Me.; E. M. Leantt, Winthrop, Me., president 
and treasurer, and M. F. Sheehan, Augusta, Me. Will conduct 
telephone- business in conjunction: with other purposes. 


MOHALL, N. D.—The Mohall Telephone Company has been 
chartered to construct and maintain telephone systems in and 
about Mohall. Incorporators are R. H. Williamson, M. M. Wil- 
liamson and Nels Iverson. Authorized capital stock, $50,000. 


GREENE, N. Y. (Chenango Co.)—The Smithville Central Tele- 
phone Company incorporated with an authorized capital stock of 
$1,500, par value of shares $25. Incorporators are Bert J. Rora- 
paugh, George F. Wells, George W. Smith, M. E. Crandell, Wm. 
S. Hallenbeck, of Greene; Albert B. Merriam and Herbert L. 
Aldrich, of McDonough, Attorney incorporating, A. B. Merriam, 
McDonough, N. Y. 

WOODWARD, OKLA.—The Economy Telephone Company has 
been chartered by the secretary of state. Authorized capital 
stock, $420. Inecorporators are Will W. White, Samuel Mitchell 
and Chas. Baker, all R. F. D. No. 3, Woodward. 

MUNCY, PA. (Lycoming County)—The West Branch Telephone 
Company, authorized capital stock $10,000, has been incorporated 
by J. Russell Glass, J. Hess Baily, E. Robb Swenk and Frank M. 
Opp, treasurer, all of Muncy, Pa. 

LAKE BAY, WASH.—The Sound Telephone Company was or- 
sanized by B. B. Sampson, president, of Vaugh; J. A. MceGoldrich, 
Gertrude, vice-president; W. J. King, Home, secretary; and E. 
L. Wheeler, Lake Bay, treasurer. S. 8S. Watkinson of Longbranch 
is general manager. Exchanges will be built and maintained in 
Vaughn, Glencaye, Home, Lake Bay, MecNeils Island and Long 
Branch, 

FINANCIAL. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—A quarterly dividend of 1% per cent on its 
capital stock has been ordered by the Kinloch* Long Distance 
Telephone Company. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—The Cuyahoga Telephone Company has 
declared payable its regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The Albany Home Telephone Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of one per cent, payable on 


LANSING, W. VA.—The capital stock of the Lansing Tele- 
phone Company has been increased from $5,000 to $30,000. 


GRAND ISLAND, NEB.—Announcement has been made that 
the articles of incorporation of the Grand Island Telephone Com- 
pany were amended and the capital stock thereby increased to 
$100,000, of which $75,000 is preferred stock and $25,000 is com- 
mon stock. 

CONSTRUCTION. 


STATE LINE, IND.—The Cadwallader Telephone Company is 
constructing a telephone line between State Line and Danville, 
Illinois. 


HOLIA, KY.—James Maggard and others here are planning the 
construction of a telephone line from Eolia; via Oven Fork, Flat 
Gap and Dewey, Va., to Pound, Va., the construction of which 
is to be begun within the next few weeks. 


JEREMIAH, KY.—The Lower Rockhouse Telephone Company 
will make some extensions this year. One, and the most import- 
ant, will be a line from Jeremiah, via Gourd, to Upper Line 
Fork, where connections will be made with the Harlan Telephone 
Company’s lines, giving long distance connection. J. M. Brown 
is manager of the company. 


BALLINGER, TEX.—The West Texas Telephone Company, 
with headquarters at Brownwood, Texas, will erect a new ex- 
change building here to cost $20,000, and will make other improve- 
ments to its system, 


EDGERTON, WIS.—A new switchboard of modern type has 
been installed by the Edgerton Telephone Company in an effort 
to give the subscribers to this service “the very best class of 
seryice. 

ELECTIONS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Stockholders of the Indianapolis Tele- 
phone Company met and elected the following directors: F. W. 
Stevens and F. H. McKnight of New York; William Fortune, 
John B. Hlam, Louis Hollweg, Frank D. Stalnaker, John N. 
Carey and A. A. Wilkinson. The directors elected the following 
officers: William Fortune, president; Louis Hollweg, vice-presi- 
dent; Charles S. Norton, secretary-treasurer, and E, L. Cline, 
general manager.» 


WINDSOR, MO.—The annual meeting of the Missouri Union 
Telephone Company was held recently. The installing of a 
common battery system in Clinton was discussed and it may be 
put in in the future. The following directors were elected for 
the. ensuing year: Clinton—Jas. M. Spangler, W. F. Hall, Dr. 
S. T. Neill and Dr.’ W. H. Gibbons; Calhoun—Henry Avery; 
Windsor—W, H. Trail, G. W. Schweer, &. C. Livingston and 
W. E. Huston. The board of directors organized by electing the 
following officers: President, Wm. Trail; vice-president, J. M. 
Spangler; general manager and secretaary, G. W. Schweer; as- 
sistant manager, Dr. S. T. Neill; treasurer, R. E, Major. 

JOHNSON CITY, TENN.—The Boone Creek Telephone Company 
held its annual meeting recently and the following officers were 
elected: W. F. Carter, president; R. M. Galloway, scretary and 
treasurer. Directors are W. W. Bowman, J. A. Pritchard, W. F. 
Carter, C, GC. Cox, W. R. Reeves, R. M. Galloway, W. F. Hays. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

CANTON, ILL.—As the result of an agreement between the 
Canton Home Telephone Company and various farmer lines en- 
tering Canton, the Home company will connect with all country 
lines, thus giving subscribers to each line a decidedly improved 
service. 

CHURUBUSCO, IND.—The Churubusco Telephone Company, 
which was started by V. A. Geiger and owned by him up to the 
time of his death a short time ago, has been sold to Henry W. 
Soest of Fort Wayne for a consideration of $30,000. This system 
gives service to about 700 telephones in Noble and Allen coun- 
ties. Exchanges are maintained at Huntertown, La Otto and 
Green Center, besides the central in Churubusco. 


MALONE, N. Y.—The Adirondack Home Telephone Company 
has secured control, through purchase, of the telephone line run- 
ning from DeKalb Junction to Gouverneur, where connection 
will be made with the lines of the Jefferson County Independent 
Telephone Company’s system. 

ALTOONA, PA.—It is reported that the entire line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad between Altoona and Harrisburg, a dis- 
tance of 132 miles, is being operated by telephones, the system 
having been recently installed. 

JANESVILLE, WIS.—The Rock County Telephone Company is 
negotiating with the owners for the control of the toll lines of 
the Badger State Company. 


In the Rural Line Districts 


The members of the Fairview Telephone Company are pre- 
paring to build their line over with a double wire —Walnut 
Valley Letter in Greencastle (Ind.) Democrat. 

Mr, Imel has sold his share in the Sunflower Valley Tele- 
phone Company to Bake Tharp.—Sunflower Valley Letter in 
Medford (Okla.) Star. 

A new telephone story Will Palmer’s Jewell Repub- 
lican. “Is this the feed store? Will, send me down 
two sacks of chop.” “Who is it for?” “Now don’t get smart, 
girlie; it’s fur the horse.-—Beloit (Kansas) Gagette. 

Quite a number of the Bryant boys have gone to work for the 
Southwestern Telephone Company on the line from Little 
Rock to Fort Smith—Bryant Correspondence Benton (Ark.) 
Times-Courier. 

Robert C. Reed sold his telephone exchange at Mullinville 
to the Farmers’ Telephone Company at’ that place and is moy- 
Most of our Greensburg people are well 
and Mrs. Reed and welcome them in our 
(Kansas) Signal. 


from 
Irishman: 


ing to Greensburg. 
acquainted with Mr. 
midst.—Greensburg 


The telephone operator was badly frightened Tuesday 
night about half past nine o’clock, when ‘some un- 
known person broke two windows in her office, presumably 


with a club. She saw no one and no further damage was at- 
tempted. It is supposed to have been 
(Mo.) Star. 
The Mutual 
Personett meat market Monday—Hull City (Kansas) Reyeille. 
At the telephone meeting here Tuesday evening, they decided 


“spitework.”—Centreview 


Telephone Company installed a telephone in the 


to build a trunk line by way of W. R. Renie’s, also to put the 
Whizzer line in with the trunk line—Grant Letter in Mexico 
(Mo.) J/ntelligencer. 

The Ewing brothers are changing the telephone wire’ from 
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one pole to another in order to move the central board without 
interfering with the subscriber using his phone—Verper Corre- 
Spondence in Lincoln (Kansas) Sentinel. 

’ No criticism could be too severe of the Pioneer Telephone 
Company, but this in no way applies to the local management, 
who merely carry out the orders of their superiors. This rot- 
ten system sustained by our business men and citizens is just 
another example of the patience and forbearance of Alva, which 
will some day in the case of this corporation cease to be a 
virtue—Alva (Okla.) Courier. 

C. B. Bosworth, manager of the long distance telephone line, 
last week sprained his ankle at Rincon—Las Cruces (New 
Mexico) Citizen. : 

F. A. Gresham switchboard into the new 
exchange and is busy making connections with the many dif- 
and the arrangements for a general talkfest all 
town and country be complete—Hord 
Promoter, 


has moved his 
ferent wires, 


over the will soon 
(Kansas) 
The Telephone Company has published notices that parents 


of children who fly kites and injure the wires of the com- 


pany, will be held responsible for all damages.—Broken 
Arrow Correspondence in Tulsa (Okla.) World. 
The Telephone Company held a meeting a few days ago 


and cut out a lot of foolishness——Sloan Letter in Oneonta 
(Ala.) Democrat. 

The Mutual telephone has been almost a nuisance the past 
being able to call central, on account of build- 


Ray Letter in Hiawatha 


week, no 


one 
ing some new lines into town.—WMt. 
(Kan. ) 

The 
and then 
Readsville Correspondence 


Democrat. 

Cow Creek telephone line will soon be complete 
[ guess each will know the other fellow’s business.— 
Fulton (Mo.) Telegraph. 
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Operators in smaller towns use their expertness with cords 
outside the exchange. According to the following item, the 


telephone girl, as usual, gets what she seeks: ‘Miss Mary 


. 


5 


Ba Ann en Sez, 


Pickup of the telephone exchange puts in some of her time 
trapping rabbits and is quite successful.—kKasbeer Correspond- 
ence Princeton (I1l.) Record. 
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The Situation in Kansas. 

Kansas is getting a reputation as a great automobile state. 
The farmers are everlastingly prosperous, and are buying cars 
in astonishing numbers—and using them for business rather 
more than for pleasure. They are a discriminating lot, these 


Kansas farmers 


and they have the price. 
The keynote of the Kansas telephone convention, held at 
Topeka last week, was service. The spirit of delivering the 
goods, and the idea that quality wins were everywhere in evi- 
dence; and the element of profit came in for its due share of 
attention. Right in front of the Capitol the Topeka Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co. has one of the finest telephone build- 
ings in the country; and it would be hard to find an exchange 
showing more finely balanced management. It gives the sery- 
ice, and it gets in the rentals—and long distance business is 
growing at a comfortable rate. It recognizes that the Kansas 
consumer is a discriminating buyer, and knows how to please 
him. And this exchange, if it perhaps sets the pace for the 
state, will nevertheless be kept everlastingly hustling to hold 
the pennant. The Kansas Independents are a businesslike set 


of men. The managers are well posted on equipment and 
methods; they know their customers, and are backed by home 
sentiment. They are organizing in groups to build and oper- 
ate toll lines, and are making money on long distance service. 
spirit of co-operation is well developed—and when they have 
to, these mild mannered men can fight. 

Results of this year’s convention are expected to be a gen- 
eral adoption of a solid, legal organization into a general In- 
dependent system. If this goes through, supplying the one 
solidifying element the Kansas Independents lack, they will 
sweep the field. Kansas will then push its neighbors, Missouri 
and Nebraska, for front rank in Independent telephony. 
The resolution asking State supervision marks a new epoch 
in the history of public service. When corporations can invite 
such legislation the public interested in service and invest- 
ment has prima facie evidence that things are on a clean basis. 
It speaks volumes for the strength of these Kansas Indepen- 


dent companies that they have built up their business under 


constant fire—have overcome vilification, attempts to disrupt 
their organization, and opposition which uses cut rates, free 
service and all the other tricks of warfare at its command— 
If 


they get it, with the anti-discrimination features desired, they 


and yet the Independents can invite State supervision! 
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will save the people of the State millions of dollars—for the 
Wichita deal has shown that the Bell people are tired of 
dumping money into Kansas, and are going to make a hard 
fight for monopoly—and then high rates to fill up a treasury 
depleted. by the extravagant waste of recent years. 


Cumberland Bell Shown Up. 


The Supreme Court of Tennessee handed down a decision 
on April 30 which shows up the Cumberland (Bell) Telephone 
and Telegraph Company as dealing in questionable high finance. 
The decision holds that the Southern Telephone Development 
Company was organized solely to boost Cumberland stock. The 
court says: 

“The status of the Development company and the real part 
it was playing in the market, was known only to James E. 
Caldwell, president of the Cumberland company; T. D. Webb, 
its treasurer; V. E. Schwab, one of its board of directors, and 
to the directors of the Landis company and of the Develop- 
ment company, these two latter boards consisting of the same 
three persons, John F. Landis, Lulan Landis and J. Roy 
Boone.” 

On the opposite page will be found an abstract of the de- 
cision which is interesting reading for telephone men, especially 
those in the Southern States. 

When this case was in the Chancery court in October, 1908, 
President Caldwell of the Cumberland company sent TELEPHONY 
the following letter, which was published in our issue of Oc- 
tober 17: 

“Neither myself nor any of the officials of this company 
(The Cumberland Telephone and Telegraph Company) were 
ever stockholders or officers of the Southern Telephone De- 
velopment Company, and never participated nor were they in 
a position to participate, in any of the profits therefrom.” 

In the light of recent developments this letter does not seem 
very convincing. 


The Value of the Engineer. 


The average business man on the board of directors of a 
small telephone company is about as well qualified to de- 
termine the practical value of the services of an engineer as 
he is to set a price on the art treasures of the British Museum. 


Sometimes he thinks of engineering services in the same. 


spirit as he thinks of the art treasures, viz., that if he had 
them they would be of little help to him in his business; 
that he could not make any more money by means of them 
than if he limped along without and kept a cheerful disposi- 
tion, Any man who is still of this opinion can look about 
and see his neighbors who have experienced a ines of 
heart, and are now in a position to tell why they should 
have done so long ago. 

It has long been our frank opinion that the modesty of 
some of the engineers in the telephone field has been a pOsitive 
detriment to the operating field. Years ago professional 
men were not supposed to define the grounds for their pro- 
fessional existence except within extremely vague but nar- 
row limitations. Fortunately for the public this old-fashioned 
view is departing as people become better educated, and fitted 
to understand the discussions of professional men to such 
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an extent as to avoid abusing the information which is given 
them. It is, therefore, fit and proper that the telephone en- 
gineer should come out before the operating field and point 
out the economic justification for his professional existence. 

Mr. Miller’s paper along this line, presented at the Na- 
tional convention, is well remembered, and TELEPHONY has 


‘now succeeded in persuading Mr. Frank F. Fowle to give 


an extended definition of what an engineer should be, and 
what he should do to fulfill the ideal held by the foremost repre- 
sentatives of the profession. He presents in a preceding and 
the present issue of the paper a well rounded outline which we 
hope will serve as a guide to the business man so that in 
purchasing engineering skill, he may, at least, have some idea 
of what he is obtaining, to the end that-he may avoid non- 
essentials while knowingly obtaining what he actually needs. 

An engineer is a man who, by his training, is qualified to 
surmount difficulties and solve new problems. Yet a man’s 
record is the best clue to his future possibilities. 

The company which bears this in mind, and carefully in- 
vestigates the record of men who hold themselves out as en- 
gineers, will avoid the losses incurred by taking the cheap 
advice of incompetents, and make its expenditure for engi- 
neering service one of its best investments. The day of 
building, or even rebuilding or extending plants by rule 
of thumb is over. It means loss. 


a 


A Chance for Wolf Bounty. 

President Taft has an excellent opportunity to offset in a 
material measure the impression that the trusts and illegal 
combinations of wealth have acquired a strangle hold on the 
administration at Washington. If he would direct his attorney 
general to get after the Bell telephone corporation and com- 
pel it to cease trying to outrage the spirit, if not the letter 
of the Sherman anti-trust act, it would, to use an every-day 
expression, “help some.” 

The Bell is leaving no stone unturned to throttle competi- 
tion wherever possible. It is trying to “grease” the ways for 
the passage of legislation looking to mergers and combinations 
in many states. By every means available, fair or foul, the 
Bell trust is endeavoring to crush the Independent telephone 
interests and re-establish its arrogant monopoly. 

Needless to say, these efforts to annihilate the Independents 
are proving unsuccessful—but that is not because the latter 
In fact, the federal 
officials seem to think the Bell a sacred institution, probably 


have received any aid from Washington. 


largely because certain New England senators and congress- 
men own Bell stock. 

The President would do well to keep both his weather eye 
If he 
does not he is is likely to find that the telephone monopoly has 


and his department of justice on the Bell combine. 


put him in as bad as have Aldrich, Cannon and their ilk. 
If the season for wolves is closed in Washington, it is not 
in the West, and the people are willing to pay a liberal bounty 


for the scalps and hides of Bell wolves and kindred “varmints.” 
That bounty, in the shape of renewed confidence in the Taft 
administration and a belief by the people that the President is 
not, after all, hand and glove with the Eastern trust magnates, 
would pay good political dividends in the next three years. 


_ The Cumberland’s High Finance 


Supreme Court of Tennessee Declares the Southern Telephone Development Company a Stock Boosting 
Company, Organized Purely and Solely to Deal in Cumberland Telephone Company Stock— 
Another Instance of Bell Financial Juggling 


The noted case of the Southern Telephone Development 
Company, an organization secretly maintained by the Cumber- 
land (Bell) Telephone and Telegraph Company to boost its 
own stock, was decided on April 30 by the Supreme Court of 
Tennessee. The decree-of the lower court was sustained in 
all respects save one, the personal judgment against Landis 
being disallowed, and the costs in the case, which are heavy, 
were equally divided between the two sides. 

This notorious stock-boosting company was organized purely 
and solely to deal in Cumberland telephone stock. 

“Tt was a part of the plan,’ says the Supreme Court in its 
decision, “that the general public was not to know that the 
Cumberland company had anything to do with the inauguration 
of the Development company, nor was it to be known by the 
stockholders of the Cumberland company, nor by its directors, 
nor by its officials generally. It was deemed unwise that such 
knowledge should exist, because that knowledge would utterly 
frustrate the purpose had in view by the creation of the De- 
velopment company, since it would be immediately disclosed 
that the Development company was simply a means by which 
and through which the Cumberland company was dealing in 
its own stock. In the light of such knowledge it would ap- 
pear to the public that the purchases and sales of the Devel- 
opment company were not real sales, in the sense of transac- 
tions by an independent, uncontrolled dealer acting in his own 
interest. ‘ 

“The status of the Development company, and the real part 
it was playing in the market, was known only to Jas. E. Cald- 
well, president of the Cumberland company; T. D. Webb, its 
treasurer; V. E. Schwab; one of its board of directors; and 
to the directors of the Landis company and of the Develop- 
ment company, these two latter boards consisting of the same 
three persons, J. T. Landis, Lulan Landis, and J. R. Boone. 


“The money to finance the Development company was pro- 
cured in the following manner: It issued stock to the amount 
of $195,000, which was all transferred to the Cumberland com- 
pany. for which the company paid $185,000,, which money was 
placed to the credit of the Development company on the books 
of the Landis company. These shares of stock were issued 
to John T. Landis and by him endorsed to the Cumberland 
company and delivered to it. There was no transfer, how- 
ever, on the books of the Development company until after 
the beginning of the present litigation. These shares were 
noted upon the books of the Cumberland company as part of 
its assets.” 

Caldwell and Landis fell out in the summer of 1908, could 
not settle their accounts out of court and finally suit was 
brought in August of 1908. | 
for $457,356.39. The Cumberland company objected to an un- 
derwriting fee of $50,436 in the account and also to paying the 
salary of Landis, which was to be at the rate of $5,000 per 
year, for August and September. 


Landis had presented an account 


It required several weeks to hear the testimony in court, a 
The 
matter was referred to a special master for a report and this 
report was affirmed by the Chancellor, and the Supreme Court 
now affirms the Chancellor, finally settling the matter. Out 
of the great tangle of stock jobbing the final outsome was 
therefore something like this, quoting the Supreme Court: 


great deal of it being peppery and some of it sensational. 


“The special master first credited the Landis company. with 
the balance in its favor, $457,356.39. To this he added certain 
commissions which had been omitted at % of one per cent, 
aggregating $841.50. 
$458,197.89. From this he deducted the underwriting fee of 
$50,436, and the salary of Landis for August and September, 
a total of $51,269.32. This left $406,928.57. From this he de- 
ducted a note of $200,700, with interest, making a total of 
$201,442.50. This left $205,486.07. Interest 
counted on this balance from July 27 to Sept. 18, 1908, and 
then was deducted the amount paid the Clarksville National 
Bank by the Cumberland company to take up stock held there. 
Other stock held by other. banks and brokers was also taken 
up in the same way by the Cumberland company, these being 
set out in detail in the master’s report. 


This brought the total credits up to 


deduction was 


Finally on Dec. 1, 
1908, it was found the balance due the Landis company was 
$73,889.48. But it was also found that the Landis company 
had not delivered 1,099 shares of the 4,816 shares of stock 
with which it was chargeable, at $115 per share, aggregating 
$126,385. This left the Landis company in debt $52,485.52. 
The interest added to this made the amount Landis owed 
the Cumberland company $55,120.52 and judgment was ren- 
dered for that amount.” 

This suit was commenced in August, 1908. The Cumber- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Company bringing suit against 
John T. Landis and the Landis Banking Company, asking for 
an accounting of the joint affairs of the two interests, and for 
an injunction restraining Landis from disposing of the Cum- 
berland company or any other stock of any other corporation 
he might hold. At the first hearing the fact was developed 
that some years ago James E. Caldwell, president of the 
Cumberland company, and other officials of the company, with 
John T. Landis, organized the Southern Telephone Develop- 
ment Company under the laws of the State of New Jersey. 
This company was for the purpose of underwriting all new 
issues of stock put out by the Cumberland Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company. John T. Landis was elected president of the 
company and the proceeds from the operation of this com- 
pany were to be distributed between the interested parties 
after President Caldwell, of the Cumberland company, had re- 
ceived half the profits. 

The case was carried through the lower courts and fought 
bitterly, the expenses on both sides being heavy. This de- 
cision of the Supreme court closes another miserable Bell 
scandal. 
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The Kansas Convention 


Opening of Battle Against Discriminatory Rates—All Classes in Attendance—Plans for Organization of 
Contract Type—A Stirring Resolution—Sherman Law Invoked—Live Practical Talks 


Some Kansas papers say this year’s convention at Topeka 
started a telephone war. They need to wake up. It was a 
The public has 
stood behind the Kansas Independents—all except Wichita, 
which was promoted by politicians who ran the plant into 
the ground and then sold it as another gold brick for their 
j from New York and 


big stride toward peace—after a victory. 


glittering collection to the 
Boston. 

But, strong as has been the public support of the Inde- 
pendents in the past, if they work diligently during the 
next year on the lines they selected at the convention, they 
will have the public with them almost as a unit, and have 
their business on a more steadily profitable basis than ever 
before. 

Three big results mark the meeting—first, the resolution 
calling for state regulation to prevent free service and dis- 


jays 


criminatory rates; second, a stirring challenge to the Fed- 
eral and State officers to prevent their competitor from vio- 
lating the Sherman law; and, third, a successful confer- 


oring to secure to itself a monopoly of the telephone busi- 
ness, by wicked and piratical devices of competition, which 
are destructive of legitimate values and tend to demoralize 
the business of supplying an indispensable modern neces- 
sity, its acts to this end being in contravention of the laws 
of the United States and of many of the different states and 
territories; 

“And whereas, it has always conducted its business in 
an arbitrary, arrogant and oppressive manner toward the 
public and its competitors, and has used certain of its sub- 
sidiary companies for the purpose of enabling it to wage 
a ruthless warfare with destructive purpose against its com- 
petitors; 

“And whereas, as one of such subsidiary companies, it 
organized the Missouri & Kansas Telephone Company to 
carry on its business in western Missouri and the state of 
Kansas; 

“And whereas, the entire capital stock of such company, 
outstanding at the date of its last report, was only $3,627,- 


The Independent Telephone Men of Kansas Believe in State and National 


ence on practical subjects, in which there was a free and 
wholesome interchange of experience among many mem- 
bers. 

The resolutions, the passing of which was the most im- 
portant result of the convention, were as follows: 

“Resolved, That the Kansas Independent Telephone As- 
sociation hereby places itself on record as favoring the es- 
tablishment by suitable legislation, of a state commission 
duly authorized and empowered by law to establish and to 
enforce reasonable regulation of telephone rates and serv- 
ice; a feature of such regulation to be the elimination of 
all free service, and all discriminatory rates.” 

“Whereas, the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, widely known as the “Telephone Trust,’ a corporation 
organized as a holding company and which controls about 
twenty-eight subsidiary companies engaged in furnishing 
telephone service throughout the United States, is endeav- 


Associations 


700, with a bonded indebtedness of about $500,000, and to 
enable it to carry on its malicious warfare against its com- 
petitors the said Telephone Trust has advanced to this 
subsidiary the immense sum of more than fourteen millions 
of dollars, notwithstanding the fact that its business since 
1903 has been conducted at a loss; and its surplus and re- 
serve has been entirely wiped out, the deficit for the year 
1909 alone being $315,248; 

“And whereas, in its effort to stifle competition it has 
been guilty of discrimination in charges to its patrons, has 
given free service, has libeled and slandered its competitor 
companies and their officers; has furnished service at prices 
greatly below the cost thereof to communities where com- 
petition was strong, and has been guilty of extortion and 
unjust and unreasonable charges. at non-competitive points; 
and has carried’ its warfare to a point where its securities 
have been reduced on the market from a value command- 
ing $100 per share to less than $35 per share, thereby in- 
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May %, 1910. 


flicting great injury and loss upon innocent holders of 
about 47 per cent of its entire capital stock; 

“And whereas, it has not become necessary for the said 
Telephone Trust to reorganize the said Missouri & Kansas 
Telephone Company and it has had its agents engaged in 
buying up from investors who bought at the original un- 
impaired value, shares of its outstanding stock at insig- 
nificant prices, which prevail on account of its failure to 
pay dividends for more than three years last past; 

“And whereas, said American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company is now engaged in a final gigantic effort to estab- 
lish a monopoly of the telephone business, and has braz- 
enly announced, through the annual report of its Board of 
Directors, that it proposes to absorb its competitors as 
rapidly as it can do so: 

“And whereas, in pursuance of its unlawful purposes and 
in. its endeavor to establish huge mergers of all of the wire 
using companies of the United States, it has purchased a 
dominant interest in the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany with which it has until recently competed in the bus- 
iness cf furnishing leased wire telegraph service to the press 
associations, news agencies, boards of trade and numerous 
large industries, a business yielding a revenue of almost 
fifty millions of dollars annually; 

“And whereas, Independent telephone properties in Ohio 
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engaging in carrying on interstate commerce in telephone 
messages, making such absorptions an open, flagrant and 
indefensible violation of the public policy of the nation and 
its Sherman Anti-Trust Law; 

“And whereas, next to the railroads the telephone in- 
dustry represents the greatest public service in the United 
States, serving personally over fifty millions of its people, 
and saving annually hundreds of millions of dollars by its 
numerous benefits in the elimination of the effects of time 
and space upon business transactions; 

“And whereas, experience during the time the telephone 
trust had a monopoly of the industry, under the protection 
of patents, and the history of monopoly from the earliest 
times have shown that monopoly of telephone service 
would tend to restrict the means of communication avail- 
able to the people; and would result in the imposition of 
unreasonable and exorbitant charges to enable the tele- 
phone trust to recoup its losses from piratical warfare and 
wanton competitive waste, as above recited; and to drag 
from an unwilling public extortionate profits increasing the 
cost of living to over one-half the people of the United 
States for the enrichment of a limited clique: 

“Be it therefore resolved—that the Kansas Independent 
Telephone Association in convention assembled hereby chal- 
lenges the attention of the Federal and State authorities 


and Their Gatherings are Always Largely 


of the value of about twenty-five millions of dollars were 
bought by it through subterfuge, and its purpose to consol- 
idate these Independent systems with its properties there, 
thus wiping out competition, has been revealed, although 
under the threatened prosecution of the Attorney General 
of that State it was forced to dispose of them without con- 
summating its unlawful design; 

“And whereas, they have purchased control of property 
in Newark, New Jersey; Baltimore, Maryland; Huntington 
and Charlestown, West Virginia; Des Moines and Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Madison and Racine, Wisconsin, and numer- 
ous other places; and have recently brought this policy 
of wiping out competition into the state of Kansas and 
have purchased the exchange in the city of Wichita; 

“And whereas, all of said purchases are in violation of 
the laws of the United States and many of its states; 

“And whereas telephone companies which have been so 
absorbed, and others which they purpose to absorb, are 


Attended, as This Group Testifies. 


of the United States, and of the people of the United States, 
to this unlawful conspiracy to throttle the free development 
of the means of communication for the benefit of a limited 
group of financiers and investors; and demands to know 
why this open and ‘wicked violation of the laws of this coun- 
try so long remain unpunished. 

“And be it further resolved that this association denounces, 
as against the public interest, all discrimination in rates as 
affecting persons using service under like conditions in the 
same communities, and between one community and an- 
other, whereby a temporary loss is incurred as a phase of 
destructive competitive warfare, to be recouped by high 
rates at non-competitive points, or by extortion after the 
elimination of competition; and urge upon the Legislature 
of Kansas the passage of such laws as shall do away with 
this wicked practice which tends to demoralize a great in- 
dustry, and wreak losses upon innocent investors and a 
great body of users of telephone service. 
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“And be it further resolved that this resolution be spread 
upon the records of this association, and published in the 
public press of the State, and that copies be sent to the 
State and National Authorities, that the people may be 
aroused to a realization of the purposes of the clique who 
propose to monopolize and exploit a gigantic industry; and 
that they may be aroused to the defense of their anti-trust 
laws and demand their enforcement.” 


“Whereas, the National Independent Telephone Associa- 


tion is conducting a thorough and effective campaign hav- 
ing for its object the protection, upbuilding, strengthening, 
and public recognition of the standing of the Independent 
telephone industry; and 

“Whereas, the said National Association offers to its 
members, in addition to the benefits above recited, an eco- 
nomical and desirable co-operative adjunct in the collec- 
tion and distribution of information which will aid develop- 
ment and sound, economical and profitable management— 

“Be it resolved, that the Kansas Independent Telephone 
Association heartily commends and endorses the policy 
and work of said National Association and urges upon the 
Independent telephone interests of the state that they co- 
operate with said National Association in its work for the 
general good of the industry, and procure for themselves 
the fullest measure of its benefits by joining said associa- 
tion as regularly enrolled members.” 

The stirring resolution against the telephone trust was 


published in full in the influential Topeka Capital, which: 


circulates throughout the state, and has been abstracted 
by many leading newspapers throughout the country. 

A resolution was also adopted endorsing the telephone fire 
insurance exchange, recommending it to the companies. 

The Opening Session. 

After a cordial welcome had been extended to the tele- 
phone men by Mr. E. W. Rankin, of the Topeka Ad Club, 
and a response by Mr. Charles Morris, of Holton, Presi- 
dent Hemphill made a vigorous address, which broadly 
outlined the position and needs of the Independent interests. 

Address of President Hemphill. 

He said: 

“The object of this association as at present organized, 
is to promote the welfare of the members in a business 
way, exchange ideas of management, and the handling of 
equipment, the study of bookkeeping methods and to foster 
and encourage a fraternal and co-operative policy of opera- 
tion. So far as we have been able to judge, these associa- 
tions and the interchange of ideas have been helpful in 
many ways and have been the means of creating in the 
minds of those engaged in the business a sense of obliga- 
tion one to the other that is absolutely unequalled in any 
line of commercialism. These ties of friendship are the 
result very largely of association influence. 

“Tf all this be true, can we not gain still greater benefits 
from an organization that not only affords the social and 
business interchange of ideas and experiences but which 
offers uniform protection to every member? The great- 
est objection that is ever raised by the investor to our 
business is the fear that some neighboring telephone man 
in a close by town will disregard his obligations and sell 
his property to our competitor so that we lose his connec- 
tion. Stop and consider for a moment—is not the break- 
ing of our connections about the only serious thing Inde- 
pendent operators have to fear? The public, while appre- 
ciating the benefits of competition, offers the greater share 
of its business to you because you have made good. What 
then is needed to make your business one of the best and 
safest in the world but the continued assurance that your 
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connections are safeguarded? Such a plan of organization 
has been carefully worked out by the most thoughtful men 


-in the telephone business, and is warranted to stand the 


legal test. The plan is based on a membership contract 
which is to run for a period of years. In this contract, the 
applicant pledges that his property will remain a part of 
the National Independent telephone system of the United ~ 
States for the period named. This does not prevent him 
from selling this property to whomsoever he may wish, 
and it should be the means of bringing thousands of dol- 
lars of new money into the Independent field. It is the 
lack of this protection that keeps capital away. Give to the 
Independent exchange the protection that this membership 
agreement guarantees and you have removed the greatest 
barrier that stands in the way of securing financial assist- 
ance from the investing public. No legitimate criticism 
other than the weakness of our connection contracts can 
be offered against our business. The protection which 
modern construction methods and equipment affords has 
completely robbed the telephone industry of its hazards and 
has placed it in a much safer and stable condition as re- 
gards risk than the usual and ordinary commercial enter- 
prise. Our business has to deal with an essential service 
to commercial and social life and must of necessity be per- 
petuated. The foundation for our existence is necessity, 
and the importance of this necessity, instead of diminish- 
ing with the development of our country’s resources, must 
inevitably increase. The story of the telephone has not 
half been told. Each succeeding generation will find addi- 
tional uses for it. Such a business as this can lay claim 
to financial support from those who have means to invest 
and, under judicious management, will render a safe return. 


Must Know Their Business. 

“The trouble has never been with the telephone business, 
It is always the fault of those who do not know how to 
conduct it. You would not take a man from a blacksmith 
shop and expect him to make a successful banker. Nor 
would you think of condemning the banking business be- 
cause of his failure. The future course of the telephone 
man should be clear. Let him learn the business to the 
minutest detail. No business presents so many details, has 
so many phases, or offers so much to the industrious mind as 
the telephone. No well managed,, honestly financed Inde- 
pendent telephone company ever failed, nor has one ever 
lacked for patronage. This may seem a remarkable state- 
ment, but I defy a successful contradiction. 


Kansas Big Telephone State. 

“According to the government statistics on the telephone 
industry of the United States, Kansas has 200,333 tele- 
phones, of which 161,913 are non-Bell, leaving that com- 
pany only 38,320. 

“These figures disclose two suggestions: First, that this 
industry representing 161,913 telephones, although owned 
and operated each independently of the other with no uni- 
form power of control can, through the agency of a con- 
tinuing membership, contract such as is being proposed 
by the National Association, safeguard its property against 
the unfair competitive tactics of our competitor which we 
are compelled to meet, even to the extent of free service 
which many of us are compelled to fight. 

“The second thought is that the capital invested in this 
great and state-wide industry is furnished almost entirely 
by the citizens of Kansas and if the laws of our state are 
not sufficiently broad to protect our citizens in legitimate 
competition, this organization of men should make it their 
duty to see that such laws are passed. By legitimate com- 
petition I mean that every patron of a telephone company 
should be made to pay the same price for service that every 
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other person pays for a like service. If free passes are 
wrong and corrupting for the railroads, why then are not 
free telephone service and discriminatory rates wrong for 
any public utility? The rule of every man paying for what 
he gets is a good rule, and in public service corporations 
all should be made to pay alike for a like service. This 
permits of different rates in different exchanges, but pro- 
hibits a part of the people getting free service at the ex- 
pense of those who pay. This will stop the graft and 
special favors and put the utility before the public with 
clean hands, and keep them clean. The public utilities of 


our state should not be requiring political favors any more 


than the ordinary business enterprise, neither should they 
be made the target of designing politicians. 

“Compel every utility company in Kansas to charge each 
patron of its service the same price that all others pay for 
the same service and you eliminate these corporations from 
the political arena and remove one of the very disagreeable 
features of the business. Such a law should be in the 
interest of both the public and the corporations. Free serv- 
ice and cut rates are the weapon of the big trust. It has 
neither justice or merit and is unwarranted and wrong. 
This body of men in my judgment can do nothing more 
deserving of credit to themselves or their patrons than to 
encourage and support the passage of such a law as will 
prevent these business methods being practiced. The prin- 
ciples for which this association stands and for which it 
should ask our law-makers to grant, is the right to be pro- 
tected in fair, honorable and open competition in the busi- 
ness. We do not recognize as honest the purpose or claim 
of ‘universal service.’ 

“Tts avowed object is a monopoly; it means the absolute 
domination of the business by a few men who have noth- 
ing in keeping with the public’s wishes other than to exact 
all they can get and do as little as possible in return. We 
recognize competition as just. We wish it to remain. An 
Independent trust might be no better than a Bell trust, 
but I do lay stress on the fact that both should be made 
to compete in giving the highest possible standard of serv- 
ice and treatment to patrons and that both should be com- 
pelled under the penalty of a rigid law to charge every 
patron alike for a given service. 

“The credit of developing the telephone industry in this 
country, is very largely the result of the efforts of the men 
engaged in the Independent field. Without competition, 
and the stimulation due to it, the telephone would not have 
come into popular use, and the masses would never have 
been permitted to enjoy it. But through competition, rates 
for service have been made so low that the poor man finds 
it now possible to have his telephone, and he has it. Who 
is there of the exponents of the ‘one system’ idea who 
would dare say that under monopoly this condition could 


have existed? The value of competition in the telephone 


industry from the standpoint of development, of reasonable 
rates, and of decent treatment to the public, should not be 
underestimated or forgotten by the people in dealing out 
their patronage. 

“We feel that we have an honorable claim to public pat- 
ronage and that we will continue to have it if we are ever 
mindful that good service is supreme and must be ren- 
dered. We must never make the mistakes of our compet- 
itor and forget the source of our support. If we do we 
can expect the same fatal results. The Independent tele- 
phone industry of this country should continue to be suc- 
cessful and its securities should prove satisfactory to in- 
vestors. Two facts render this certain. First, because the 
business is a necessity. Some one must give the public this 
class of service; and second, because the broad minded pol- 
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icies of Independent operators have developed a class of 
men skilled in management and economy, who have not 
been held down by old-fashioned, discarded and traditional 
ideas, but who have been allowed to work in the open, to 
use their own ideas and discoveries of co-workers. Free- 
dom in management, freedom to develop the technical and 
scientific features of the business characterize the success 
of Independent telephone achievement. 


Must Give Good Service. 


“Two things are essential in the telephone business to 
our supremacy, namely, good service and development. It 
is not necessary to impress the value of good service. No 
one contradicts it. But not everyone realizes how import- 
ant development really is. Both good service and develop- 
ment of the exchange is demanded by the public. The cap- 
ital account of your company must never be closed. If you 
close it you are sooner or later going to find yourself in 
trouble. Get the money in some way to take care of the 
demand of new business, but put the business on a paying 
basis; keep your books right and know what you are doing, 
and you will find yourself at the head of a growing and 
successful business before you know it. 

“The great problem of the busy world today is time 
saving. The trend of progress is along the line of making 
time more valuable and increasing the scope and possibili- 
ties of what can be accomplished in the shortest time limit. 
In this respect the telephone will play its part. Its possi- 
bilities have no limit. The uses to which it will be put are 
manifold. Like the ‘endless chain system,’ each telephone 
installed calls for another, each use to which it is put cre- 
ates another, and so the demand continues to increase. 

“You men of this association have had part in doing 
something of permanent value to your fellow men by aid- 
ing in the development of so useful an invention. Much 
more than ordinary credit is due you for your work, and 
the chance which you took in the pioneer days of the busi- 
ness. It has served to lighten the burdens from millions 
of people, for what would we do today without the tele- 
phone? 

“Tt is not every vocation in life that has in it the human 
element that this has, or gives the opportunity to serve 
your fellow so well and faithfully. Have you ever thought 
of it in that light? The exchange manager holds a semi- 
official position every day of his life; in fact, every employe 
holds such a relation. To be in a position that constantly 
demands one’s best efforts to faithfully serve the public 
should call forth the best there is in a man.” 

On Wednesday afternoon a practical session called forth 
some good papers, as listed in the program published in 
TeLepuony April 23, and the discussion brought out many 
more practical ideas. The papers will be published sep- 
arately in early issues of TELEPHONY. Among the points 
developed in the discussion, during this session and the 
practical session of the next day were the following: 


Practical Conference. 


'The relative merits of the horse and motorcycle, or auto- 
mobile for clearing trouble depend much upon local conditions. 
Where lines are long, and roads are good, as.in western Kan- 
sas, it pays to use an automobile; the motorcycle has a spe- 
cial field in repairing instrument trouble. A man can only 
visit and repair one or two telephones a day in some territory 
with a horse. One manager now waits for his noon mail, 
takes care of it, and goes out on his country line, repairs the 
troubles, and gets back in time for supper. A motorcycle, or 
automobile will give good service steadily, and at small ex- 
pense, if well cared for. 

In hunting toll line trouble the man with a horse can cover 
his line more closely, with less risk of going by his trouble. A 
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horse has the advantage in an exchange where lines are short, 
and roads are bad. A good lineman wants a gentle horse, 
that will stand without hitching. 

Although there was some disagreement as to the advisa- 
bility of employing the automobile on toll line trouble, the 
point was brought out that the time saved in getting to the 
trouble is a big element in keeping up long distance earnings. 
Where a toll line is bringing in from $2 to $4 a day the saving 
of a few hours in making repairs is a considerable item, and 
in addition, gives a company the valuable reputation of giving 
service all the time. 

In locating town and city trouble it is often advisable to 
have the men walk. They can cover alleys, etc., more 
thoroughly and often see and clear defective conditions 
which have not been reported. 

Testing came up for extended discussion, and _ the 
economy of using a good ohmmeter or voltmeter was gen- 
erally agreed upon, even for small exchanges. Often the 
chief operator, who also may keep the books, can learn to 
test the lines, and help the outside man to get results 
quickly. A saving of a few hours a day pays for the in- 
strument very soon. It is necessary to learn to use the 
instrument, although this is not difficult, and records must 
be kept of measurements on toll and long-bridging party 
lines. One man reported that he could often locate trouble 
meter quickly, to within one or two spans, with an ohmmeter. 

When a telephone does not talk right, after a line has 
been in service some time, a voltmeter or ohmmeter will 
often show the presence of bad joints. A resistance of sev- 
eral thousand ohms above normal is sometimes registered, 
and shows the need of a general cleaning up. Sometimes 
a bad joint is the result of the unskillful workmanship of 
a good-natured farmer, who, on seeing the line down, 
splices in a piece of old wire, and is too modest to report 
what he has done. 

The resistance of « bridging party line depends much 
upon the grouping of stations. 

Mr. Arthur Bessey Smith, when called upon, discussed 
this problem at some length, and also brought out the 
point that an ohmmeter eliminates the personal equation. 
No two men will get the same “feeling” when testing with 
a generator, but all should agree on the results of a test 
with a voltmeter, or ohmmeter. A good ohmmeter, which 
will not open, or. develop resistance in the joints, should be 
purchased; quality is preferable to a low price. 

In the discussion of Mr. Page’s paper on maintenance 
records, the author dwelt on the point that when duplicates 
of trouble tickets go to the manager every night trouble 
will be taken care of promptly. The duplicate ticket gives 
the manager a check on the staff. The value of a record 
which shows clearly the repetition of the same trouble on 
a line was brought out by one of the managers. The con- 
vention appreciated the humor of his statement that one 
of his boys, who was recently discussing this subject, said: 
“Whenever a wind storm comes up and a cross comes in 
on that line, I know just where to go to get it.” 

Mr. McQuown mentioned the economies which can be 
made as a result of a detailed study of trouble tickets by 
the wire chief and manager. At the end of a month tickets 
can be grouped and regrouped in different classifications, 
showing frequency and cost of different kinds of repairs, 
expenditure by different men, etc. This shows how to cut 
expenses by teaching or bracing up some _ troublemen, 
changing construction, methods, etc. 

Adequate trouble records not only eliminate unjustifiable 
claims for rebates, but aid in fixing legal responsibility, and 
prevent payment of unjust claims for damages due to fallen 
lines in the road. 
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A record of troubles not permanently repaired, for good 
reason, may be kept in a separate file, and turned over to 
the men during occasional periods when they would other 
wise be idle. 

In one exchange having about 30 country lines they are 
all tested once a month. On each day every party on one 
or two lines is called. This prevents long delay in locating 
minor difficulties, which subscribers might not report of 
their own motion. 

After Mr. C. J. Myers had read his paper on “Trans- 
mission,” there was considerable discussion of the talking 
efficiency of long-grounded lines. Although they are un- 
reliable, and extremely variable, it surprised many to hear 
some of the ‘reports from the ‘sections where the climate is 
dry, and there are no disturbing electrical influences. 

One man talks 44 miles on a grounded line. Transmis- 
sion is fairly intelligible. This line is in a dry country, 
with no trees, and no wires carrying heavy current. “Static” 
troubles are frequent, however. 

The subject of iron wire joints came up again, and it 
was pointed out that in some places, and at certain times, 
particularly in the spring, if sleeves are carelessly stored 
a film of dust forms inside. Such sleeves must be clean 
when used, or the joint will be unreliable. 

Mr. Myers told of one case which had been reported to 
fim where a pair of No. 8 N. B. S. copper wires had held 
a lot of poles upon a lead during a driving sleet storm 
after smaller wires had failed in places. The importance 
of a tensile strain between guys is not always recognized 
as a binder for the line. It might even be good practice 
on some heavy toll leads over which telegraphic messages 
are sent to carry a pair of No. 8 iron wire. These would 
tend to hold up the line under extraordinary stress, and 
their resistance would not prevent their use for local toll 
and telegraphic messages. 

Addresses by Visitors. 

Thursday morning Secretary J. B. Ware of the National 
Independent Telephone Association discussed the work 
being done by that body and invited all Independent tele- 
phone men to co-operate in this work; he also described in 
detail the advantages which accrue to local companies 
from membership in the National Association. He said in 
part: 

While the organization of the telephone systems is para- 
mount and should be pushed along the lines so clearly ex- 
plained by Mr. Woods and Mr. Gary, it is not proposed by 
the directors and officers of the National Association to 
discontinue the present State or National Associations— 
at least in the near future. 

The last national convention made some important 
changes in the constitution of the association, among which 
were the following: 

1. The affairs of the association, including the election 
of officers, are vested in a board of seventeen (17) direc- 
tors. 

2. Membership in the National Association to be the in- 
dividual operating companies with a nominal membership 
fee of $10.00. ; 

3. No assessment or dues are to be made upon the 
State Association for the National Association, but the 
latter is to be supported by the annual membership dues 
and by voluntary pledges. 

4. The State Associations are to select delegates to the 
National Association as heretofore, and from the National 
Association members. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as the delegates to the national : 
convention are to be selected from the members of the 
National Association, it becomes important that the in- 
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dividual operating companies should identify themselves di- 
rectly with the National Association. 

Some of the benefits secured by the individual companies 
in connection with membership in the National Association 
were outlined. Among others they include the receiving 
from the Association a copy of each of the following: 

1910 Directory of Telephone Companies. This is the 
most complete list of Independent and Bell telephone com- 
panies ever published. 16,507 Independents and 32 Bell 
companies. 

Depreciation Report. This comprehensive report is the 
result of the joint efforts and careful consideration given 
by the committee composed of Mr. W. Roy McCanne, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Mr. G. R. Johnston, Columbus, Ohio; and 
Mr. Chas. E. Tarte, Grand Rapids, Mich. It is the most 
complete, conservative and sane handling of this all-import- 
ant subject yet published. 

Telephone Magazine or Journal. To each member the 
Association will send for one year any Independent tele- 
phone paper or journal desired. 

Steel and Iron Wire Specifications. This set of specifica- 
tions is now on the press and is the result of conference 
action of a number of the larger operating companies. It 
contains plain instructions and simple methods of testing 
telephone wires, and will be invaluable to the smaller com- 
panies. 

Extra copies will be furnished at moderate prices. 

In addition to the above the association will also send to 
members, from pamphlets of previous years’ publications, the 
following: 

1. “Some Comments on the 1907 Annual Report of Ameri- 
ean T. & T. Co.,” by Gansey R. Johnston. 

2. “Telephone Mergers Illegal” and “A Larger View,” by 
A. C. Lindemuth. 

3. “An Increase in Rates Justified,” by T. D. Atwater. 

4. “What Telephone Monopoly Would Mean,” by Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Association, 1907. 

5. “A Discussion of Telephone Competition,” by J. H. Ains- 
worth and G. R. Johnston, 1908. 

6. “Exclusive Telephone Toll Contract Decisions,’ in the 
Delphos and Middlepoint, Ohio, and Monroe-Wayne, N. Y., 
cases, 1908. 

7. Sundry Papers and Reports. 

It was pointed out that a large number of the smaller com- 
panies frequently had engineering and legal telephone problems 
arise upon which competent advice was not available. It is 
the purpose of the National Association to furnish to a rea- 
sonable extent, and without cost to its members, suggestions 
and advice by professional men of recognized ability and 
standing. 

Thus the National Association proposes to give to each of 
its members that which actually costs more than is covered 
by the nominal dues charged. 

Mr. Theodore Gary, president of the Topeka Independent 
Telephone Company made a most interesting address. 

Frank H. Woods, president of the National Association, 
made an address in which he foretold the strengthening, of 
the industry in Kansas if the contract form of organization 
is adopted. He vigorously denounced the unfair methods 
of the Bell telephone interests and their attitude toward 
competition. His address, in part, appears on page 569, Fre- 
quent and enthusiastic applause greeted some of the tell- 
ing points he made. 

After the address by Mr. Woods, adjournment was taken 
for luncheon. The first business of the afternoon session 
was the passing of resolutions, which have been printed 
in the early part of this report. There was unanimous ap- 
proval of these resolutions, and the concurrence was very 
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evidently the result of careful consideration, as the keenest 
interest had been shown in the matters upon which they 
bore. 

Resolutions were also passed expressing the gratitude of 
the delegates for the able and untiring services of President 
Hemphill and Secretary Clarke, who have devoted much 
time to the work of the association. 

Nominations were then received for officers: The Kansas 
association nominates its officers from the floor and elects 
a president by ballot. Mr. Hemphill was nominated, and 
also Judge G. C. Dimm of Holton. Mr. Hemphill was re- 
elected and Judge Dimm, after congratulating him, nomi- 
nated Mr. Clarke as secretary, who was elected. President 
Hemphill then announced the appointment of the follow- 
ing committees: To work out the reorganization scheme 
a committee was named as follows: A. A. Godard, Topeka; 
C. L. Brown, Abilene; C. J. Myers, Kansas City; J. D. 
Joseph, Whitewater, and William Burns, Hutchinson. 

To help the passage of the state utilities commission bill 
the following committeemen were named: W. H. Nelson, 
Smith Center; A. T. Rodgers, Beloit; Charles Morris, Hol- 
ton; J. M. Bennett, Meade, and J. D. Myers, Ottawa. Dur- 
ing the campaign the Independents will, by united efforts, 
make the state commission a political issue. 

On motion of Mr. Nelson it was voted to leave the ap- 
pointment of delegates to the 1910 national convention to 
the executive committee. 

The convention closed with a practical session, and re- 
ports on local conditions. 

Mr. J. A. Zimmerman, of Valley Falls, opened this 
branch of the meeting with the statement that although the 
Bell company has cut rates in his territory he is gaining 
subscribers at a heavier rate than theirs, and that the people 
do not seem to care for Bell service at any price. 

One of the interesting papers was by Mr. H. E. Baker, 
who spoke as follows on 

“Our Experience with the Bell.” 


“In 1898 the Bell telephone company built the first tele- 
phone line into Overbrook. In order to induce the Bell 
company to build this line the business men of Overbrook 
had to buy $300 worth of toll coupon books to be used on 
this line, or to guarantee that the service would be used. 

“The Bell company had only seven miles of line to build 
from its main line to reach Overbrook, and, judging from 
the appearance of the line, the $300 was probably all the 
money that was expended in building it. The line ex- 
tended to Topeka, with about four other stations on the 
same line. 

“At that time many of the people of Overbrook had 
never seen a telephone, or, at least, never talked over one. 
The druggist had a short line between his store and resi- 
dence; but the building of this line created, as all new 
things do, an undue amount of curiosity, and men would 
congregate upon the streets to discuss the event. 

“This led four of the business men to believe that a 
small telephone exchange could be built and run with 
some convenience to the town, if not with profit to them- 
selves. So, with a pledge of thirty-five telephones, they 
ordered a one hundred drop switchboard, and telephones 
and wire to erect an exchange. Then they did what at 
that time was thought to be an impossibility, namely, to 
run and operate an exchange with profit in an unincorpo- 
rated town with less than four hundred inhabitants. 

“After the exchange had been built and the people had 
seen how convenient it was, this company realized that if 
it could get connections with Topeka, Ottawa, Osage City, 
and Lawrence (a wheel of large cities of which Overbrook 
is the hub), whereby the business men could talk. to those 
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cities without having to leave their places of business and 
go down the street to the Bell station, their exchange 
would be built upon a foundation that would be lasting. 

“With this end in view they sent a representative of 
their company to Topeka to confer with the manager of 
the Bell telephone company and to determine whether an 
arrangement could be made whereby the Bell toll line 
could be connected with the Overbrook exchange. When 
the matter was mentioned by this representative he met 
with such a rebuff that, in his desperation, he went so 
far as to offer to handle the line for the Bell people with- 
out any charge, all of which Mr. Mulvane, the manager of 
the Bell company, most emphatically declined to consider, 
saying that the Bell company would have nothing what- 
ever to do with any local Independent telephone exchange; 
at which the representative of Overbrook went to his hotel, 
grieved at the vain and haughty spirit of the Bell telephone 
company. 

“A friend, noting his despondent state of mind, inquired 
the cause, and, upon being told, advised him-to call upon 
Mr. Pankey, then manager of the new Independent tele- 
phone company of Topeka, which he did. He met with 
such a different spirit that before he left Mr. Pankey’s 
office he had agreed that he would meet the Topeka Inde- 
pendent company with a toll line at the county line. 

“Mind you, this was without any authority from his own 
company, whose only resource, other than its exchange, 
was several outstanding notes upon which they were not 
getting enough money ahead to pay the interest. How- 
ever, Mr. Pankey had filled him so full of hope for the fu- 
ture that they began at once to raise the money to build 
this toll line. 

“They did not do as the Bell company had done; ask for 
a pledge. They knew that their fellow townsmen had at 
least $300 of their money posted for the Bell service. The 
line was built; and, after some months’ delay on Brother 
Pankey’s part, due to the great demand for the services of 
his construction men, owing to the rapid rate at which his 
company was installing telephones, 
established. 

“After the line was completed, Mr. Cordts, treasurer of 
the telephone company and now cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Overbrook, bought up these Bell coupon 
books at 80 cents on the dollar from the business men of 
Overbrook and sold them again to parties living in other 
towns and to the Bell telephone company’s agent, who kept 
the Overbrook station (he being a restaurant keeper in 
the town), at 90 cents on the dollar, this agent turning 
them in to the Bell company in full settlement of the month’s 
business. Thus they soon disposed of the Bell coupon 
books at a profit. 

“We defy any other company to show where it has 
actually made a profit on the business done by the arch 
enemy’s competition, toll lines, either great or small. 

“In December, 1905, I became a stockholder and also 
manager of the Overbrook exchange. I had not been there 
long when the Bell people sent a traveling agent to see me. 
They wanted us to take their toll line on our board. I was 
a new man in the town, and the management of a telephone 
exchange was new to me, and I hardly knew what to do 
with this fellow; but I had been in the telephone business 
long enough to find out what the Bell company would do 
if it had the opportunity, so I gave this agent to under- 
stand that we would not take the line on our board. From 
time to time the Bell company’s agents came to me trying 
to get a line on our board. At one time one of the agents 
moved his family to Overbrook to live, and threatened to 
build another exchange. At another time they claimed to 
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-reason we refused the Bell connections. 


the connection was — 
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have a carload of poles ordered to build another exchange. 
But none of these attempts frightened us in the least, 
though at times they made us some good propositions and 
we could have made more money if we had taken their line 
on our board; but we knew that by so doing we would in- 
jure our Independent company in Topeka, and for this 
We expect pro- 
tection from the larger Independent exchanges as long as 
we are trying to protect them.” 


What a Difference a Few Hours Make. 
The above line is the caption of the reading matter on a 
mailing card which bears on the reverse side the cartoon here- 
with reproduced. It is issued by the Jefferson County Tele- 


’ THE TELEPHONE SITUATION AS IT REALLY IS. 


BEFORE 


PHONE USER—Really, Mr. Trust, we can’t TELEPHONE TRUST—We will reduce your 
afford to pay the increased rate you de- rate, give you free service or anything yo 
mand. want if you will only promise not to ‘‘Use 

the Home Phone.”’ 


PHONE USER—Nothing doing. You're too late. 


TELEPHONE TRUST—Nothin’ doin’. We 
need the money. 


The Power of Competition! A Striking ‘“‘Before and After’ Car- 
toon Used in the Advertising Campaign of the indseS ovens 
Telephone Company at Watertown, New York. 


phone Company of Watertown, New York, which is producing 
some vigorous and effective advertising matter. 

The card says: 

“When The Trust had you where the hair was short, can 
you remember how indifferent they were to your needs and 
requirements ? 

“Do you remember how that condition made you ind all 
over, and you promised your support to any movement that 
would give you relief? 

“The ‘Home ’Phone’ is your opportunity for relief. Are 
you supporting it as promised; or are you helping The Trust 
destroy it, by treating it with indifference? 

“Think it over seriously, Mr. Phone User.” 


Telephone Operators Prove Their Faithfulness to Duty. 

The night operators of the Coffey County Telephone Com- 
pany, at Waverly, Kan., recently proved their faithfulness to 
the company by which they are employed. When a fire broke 
out in the building adjoining the one in which the telephone 
exchange is located, the girls stayed at the board. The room 
became dense with smoke and it was almost impossible for 
anyone to stay in the room, yet the operators refused to 
leave the board until obliged to do so and were finally taken 
out by the firemen. 


London Department Store Helps Boost Telephone Business. 

According to the Electrical World, Selfridge’s, the American 
department store in London, has offered to have a telephone in- 
stalled in any business or private house and pay 10 per. cent 
of the first year’s charges. The order is given direct to the 
telephone company, who by an arrangement with Selfridge’s 
will make the 10 per cent reduction in bills. The ‘company 
says it looks for its return in the business that will result and 
in the publicity received. 


The Issue in Kansas 
By Frank H. Woods 


President National Independent Telephone Association. 


The Independent telephone men of Kansas face the same 
conditions, and have the same problems to solve, as the Inde- 
pendent telephone men of other states. The giant telephone 
trust is here attempting to throttle you, and annihilate com- 
petition, just as in Iowa and Ohio and elsewhere it is reaching 
out to regain control of a field lost through a policy of greed. 
As President of your national organization I have been brought 
into close touch with the great fight which the Independent 
telephone interests of this country are making to maintain 
their identity and protect their investmens. This fight is not 
one of their own seeking, but it is a fight they are not running 
away from, and which they must not evade. 

Under a patent right the Bell company maintained a mon- 
copoly in the telephone field for twenty years. At the time 
competition became possible it had developed this field only 
to the point where less than 300,000 telephones were in use. 
Today, after much less than twenty years of competition, 
there are between eight and nine million telephones in use. 
This result is due in very large part to the intelligence and 
business judgment which guided the very active competition 
offered by the Independents. When its patent rights expired 
the Bell had the opportunity to make choice between two 
courses. It could have conceded that the field was too large 
for one company to develop properly, and have entered into 
co-operative agreements with local capitalists whereby both 
the parent company, as a long distance concern, and the 
local company could prosper. Instead of doing that, from 
the very hour of its incorporation, it has pursued a policy 
that has but one object, the stamping out of all competition 
and the monopolizing of the field to itself. 

In pursuance of that policy it organized, at the beginning, 
twenty-eight different subsidiary companies. In each of these 
companies the Bell retained a controlling stock interest, and 
in each of them it has been the controlling factor. Under 
the pretense that in this way local men could share in the 
rich profits of the business, it secured the investment of mil- 
lions of local capital which it has freely utilized in fighting 
down every bit of competition. It has used this money to 
finance the fight to stamp out the Independent companies. 
The competition inaugurated by the telephone trust has been 
destructive, but the chief victims of it have been its own sub- 
sidiary companies. Some of these subsidiary companies 
haven’t paid a dividend in years. The surplus accumulated 
in monopoly days has been spent in trying to stamp out legiti- 
mate competition by Independents. This is true of the Iowa 
(Bell) Telephone Company, the Central Union, which covers 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, outside of several big cities, and 
of the Michigan, which had to go through a receiver to a 
reorganization. Central Union stock has been a drug on the 
market for years at fifteen to twenty-five dollars a share. The 
men who bought that stock paid a hundred dollars a share 
for it. They have gone without dividends for fifteen years, 
and now the American Telephone & Telegraph Company, after 
having used the Central Union as a feeder and having taken 
the hundred dollars from the local investor, is sending around 
agents to buy up the stock at twenty and twenty-five dollars, 
to carry out some new scheme it has incubated. 

Coming nearer home, take the Missouri & Kansas Tele- 
phone Company, another of those subsidiary organizations. 
which the Bell telephone trust has used as a club to beat out 
the financial brains of competition. When competition first 
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came to it in this state, it was serving but a small proportion 
of the communities and the inhabitants thereof. If its man- 
agers had been imbued with any instinct of fairness in waging 
competition, it would not have resorted to the tactics it did, 
of giving free service, of cutting rates and rentals down be- 
low cost, of wildly thrashing out in every direction to beat 
down competitors. It played the dog in the manger. It was 
not giving service in a number of towns and to the farmers 
of this state because it preferred to confine its energies to 
those communities where its investments were reaping rich 
rewards. But when you Independents: sought to meet the de- 
mand for telephone service in the sections the Bell had neg- 
lected or passed over as not desirable, what happened? Ev- 
erywhere you made an investment, they came with an ex- 
change and an equipment; wherever you desired to or did 
stretch a wire, they stretched_one, too. They were not con- 
tent that you should be allowed to live. In their minds you 
were trespassing on a field they had reserved for themselves. 
They cared not a whit for the public. The Bell powers in 
control had made themselves believe that the telephone was 
a natural monopoly, and that they had been divinely appointed 
to administer it. If they were not ready to give service to 
a community, then that community must wait until they were 
ready. Nobody in that community must have the temerity, 
the hardihood, to provide the service the people wanted. 
“Hands off,’ said the Bell, “that’s ours, and we will come and 
take it when we get good and ready. If the service we are 
giving them now isn’t satisfactory, let them wait until we de- 
cide to better it.” 

Many of you did not concede the right of the Bell to play 
the part of Providence to the people, a Providence that would 
bestow its blessings when it got ready and not before. You 
built plants, you installed telephones, but the minute you 
began to grow and to extend your lines, then the Bell was 
upon your back. I need not repeat the methods by which they 
sought to beat you into the earth, to destroy your investments, 
to put you out of business, That you still live and prosper 
is proof that they failed. But what has been the effect on 
the Missouri & Kansas company? From a dividend-paying 
proposition, it has dropped to the point where its shares bring 
about $30 on the market. These, too, are being picked up by 
Bell agents. The A. T. & T. Co. is going to reorganize the 
Missouri & Kansas along the old familiar lines. It now owns 
53 per cent of its stock, and is its creditor to the extent of 
nearly $14,000,000. At the last annual meeting, in February, 
President Gleed reported that the company had a floating debt 
of $15,000,000, and practically all of this is owed to the tele- 
phone trust. How did it come to owe all that money? 

The Missouri & Kansas is capitalized at $3,600,000 and it 
has a bond issue of about $5,000,000. But it owes the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Company fourteen millions, money 
loaned by that company to financially equip the Missouri & 
Kansas to make the fight against the Independents. That 
money has been spent in fighting you people. Part of it is 
represented by equipment and exchanges, and part of it rep- 
resents the losses sustained in all this giving of free service 
and rate cutting. In 1904 the company had a surplus of $500,- 
000. That has all been dissipated. Its 1906 report showed a 
deficit of almost $300,000 for the year. It tried to keep up 
dividends by raiding the surplus accounts, the renewal reserve 
fund and the maintenance reserve account. The latter showed 
a deficit for the last year reported of $339,000. Since 1903 
that company has been steadily declining, due to the policy of 
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the trust in trying to stamp out competition. It has now 
exhaused itself, and the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company is going to come forward and accept stock for the 
money owed to it, it says. 

The Independents of Kansas and Missouri have whipped 
the Missouri & Kansas. In doing so you, too, have been hurt. 
The Bell business policy has prevented you from getting all of 
the rewards that legitimately belong to the development you 
have accomplished in this state with the Independent plants. 
Their cut-throat competition has not been able to put you out 
of business, but it has curtailed the rewards of your industry 
and intelligence. It may be that some of you have tired of 
the fight. The trust thinks so, at any rate. It has changed 
its tactics. It is now engaged in carrying out a policy that 
has for its object the purchase of successful and important 
companies. In this way it hopes to break up the fast solidi- 
fying groups of Independents into the old small groups, by 
taking away your terminals in the larger cities. In Iowa it 
has purchased Independent plants at Des Moines, Cedar Rap- 
ids and Dubuque; in Wisconsin it has purchased the Madison 
plant. In Ohio it tried to gobble the important terminals at 
Toledo, Columbus, Cleveland and Dayton and the United 
States Long Distance company. The attorney general of Ohio 
stepped in there, and prevented the deal from going through. 
The trust had to turn its investment over to J. P. Morgan & 
Co., who have solemnly pledged that these plants will be 
operated as a part of the Independent telephone system in 
competition with the Bell company. The telephone trust at- 
tempted to override public sentiment by securing the passage 
of the Elson bill in the Ohio legislature. a bill meant to 
legalize telephone mergers. 

That bill passed the house, under pressure from a power- 
ful lobby that is understood to have spent money so liberally 
and openly that a bribery investigation was instituted under 
joint resolution of both houses of the State Legislature and 
sufficient evidence was obtained to place the matter before a 
grand jury. The senate killed the Elson bill, and the con- 
tinuance of competition is assured to the people of Ohio. 

How about it here: in Kansas? The Missouri & Kansas 
company has overriden your anti-trust laws and the federal 
anti-trust laws and purchased the Independent plant at Wichi- 
ta, and has announced that competition at Wichita is to be 
done away with. What are the authorities of Kansas going 
to do about it? Will they permit the people of Wichita and 
of the entire state of Kansas to be again subjected to the 
exactions and extortions of-a telephone monopoly? For years 
your law makers have been passing laws for the protection 
of competition and the prevention of all combination that tried 
to stifle it. This is the established policy of your state, and 
of the common law everywhere. 

If the Bell goes ahead unrestrained and unopposed and 
takes possession of your big terminals, your toll lines will go 
with them, and the smaller Independents will have to take 
on the Bell toll lines on such terms as they can get, and be- 
come feeders to its system. 

The way the Bell company has treated its stockholders in 
the Michigan, the Iowa, the Central Union and the Missouri 
& Kansas is a good indication of what it will do to you when 
it reduces you to the condition of mere vassals of the big 
trust. If you want any more evidence of how selfish the Bell 
is and how little it cares for the publié interest, let me recall 
to you the experiences of Smith Center and Philipsburg, in 
your own state. When the Bell, years ago, was given a court 
decree that the Independent companies there were violating 
its patents, it sent its men down there and burned the plants 
as old junk. It did not care a snap for the rights of the peo- 
ple of Smith and Philips counties. It didn’t replace the ser- 
vice it destroyed with one of its own, but it has made those 
two counties barren fields ever since, so far as its telephone 
business is concerned. The Bell isn’t interested in furnishing 
service except where it is certain it will pay large returns. It 
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will be very glad of the opportunity to destroy competition 
through its new plan of buying out the big Independent plants, 
and after that it will destroy the smaller companies at its 
pleasure. 

This is no idle prophecy; the Bell has talked natural 
monopoly until it believes it, and has induced some of the 
people to believe it. There can be no monopoly resting in the 
Bell as long as the Independents are in existence, and there 
is no doubt about what the Bell will do to the Independents 
if it ever gets them in the position where it is now maneuver- 
ing to place them. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Company is en- 
deavoring to establish a merger of all the wire using com- 
panies. It purchased a dominant interest in the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, and is attempting to purchase the 
large Independent telephone companies that control the com- 
mercial centers of the country and support our toll line sys- 
tems, and to go on and complete its merger. The Standard 
Oil decision has checked its movement somewhat. The big 
financiers are afraid of the Supreme Court, and they don’t 
know just yet how they stand at Washington. They are not 
so very much afraid of the Attorney General’s office. Mr. 
Wickersham has some curious ideas about the rights of big 
corporations. Senator LaFollette called attention to the re- 
markable action of Attorney General Wickersham in dismiss- 
ing the prosecution against the New Haven Railroad Company 
for violating the federal anti-trust law by buying up a con- 
trolling interest in its competitor, the Boston & Maine. Mr. 
Wickersham justified his act by saying the question was one 
that concerned the state of Massachusetts, and that as the 
legislature of that state had passed a law authorizing a holding 
company, he would not press the action. Senator LaFollette 
in a recent speech before the Senate characterizes this action 
in the following language: 

“Tf the Federal anti-trust law can be repealed by the state 
legislatures, if the department of justice at Washington will 
hold conference with and lend countenance to the agents of the 
law-breaking corporations while they lobby through state 
legislatures a pretended sanction of their violation of the crim- 
inal statutes of the federal government and then, by official 
edict, make such state statutes a shield and cover under which 
the criminal corporations may go unwhipped of justice—if 
the door of the federal court may be thus closed in the face 
of the wronged and outraged public by the attorney general 
of the United States, then, sir, the law becomes a black art 
and justice a mere juggler’s pawn.” 

The Sherman law provides that where any act is done in 
the way of combining competing companies it is an act in re- 
straint of trade, and your state law is framed along the same 
lines. Upon its en‘orcement depends in a measure your safety. 
If the Bell can go in its way buying out the companies it 
wants, either through offers of a flattering sum or because 
some Independents may have grown tired of being up on the 
firing line so long, it will eventually get the smaller fellows, 
either by the throat or else by crushing them out. The peo- 
ple want competition because they have had a taste of mon- 
opoly prices and monopoly arrogance, and they know that with 
competition gone the old conditions will prevail. 

That their fears are well founded is shown in Cedar Rapids, 
Dubuque and Des Moines, where a raise in rates has either 
been decided upon or is under contemplation. Under the 
pretense of universal service, through toll line connections, 
the Bell will seek to raise rates. It has been using the money 
it has secured through high rates in the big cities, where it has 
maintained a monopoly, to furnish the funds it loaned to the 
Central Union, the Missouri & Kansas and other companies 
to stifle competition; and after it gets all of the stock in its 
own hands it will reorganize them. After that, if it has by 
that time taken in enough Independent lines in strong com- 
petitive points, it will proceed to repay itself by increasing 
charges to the public. 
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Competition has taken from the Bell the power it once had 
to earn tremendous dividends. There isn’t a city today where 
competition exists that cannot give substantial proof of the 
benefits that accrue to the people by reason of that competi- 
tion. 

The city of Lincoln, Nebraska, my home city, is a striking 
example. Before competition the county had but 1,500 tele- 
phones, all on the Bell system. The equipment was ancient 
and the company refused to extend its lines to the farms or to 
make certain city extensions because it was content with the 
returns it was securing. Today we have 15,000 telephones in 
Lancaster county, two-thirds of them Independent telephones. 
An average reduction in price of $24 a year on each telephone 
resulted from competition. If the development under one sys- 
tem had been as great in the past six years, since competition 
began, as it has been under both, those who use the 15,000 
telephones would be paying $360,000 a year more for them. 
If to this you add the fact that the area of free service has 
been extended, that toll line rates have been reduced an aver- 
age of 20 per cent, outside the county and two-thirds in the 
county, it would be possible to show that the people of Lan- 
caster county are paying $500,000 a year less for their tele- 
phone service than they would be paying under monopoly 
conditions. If we add to this the further fact that under 
monopoly, monopoly prices would rule, this sum would be 
increased at least 20 per cent. 

What are the Independents to do? Sit tight, don’t get 
excited. After having whipped the Missouri & Kansas com- 
pany in this state, the Independent companies of Kansas do 
not want to let the Bell make them believe they were the ones 
who were beaten. The Independents need a better organiza- 
tion, a bigger organization. If there is one message above 
all others I wish to bring to you it is to have confidence, 
confidence in yourselves, confidence in your future, confidence 
in your ability, confidence in each other. Some of you may 
feel a little sore and lame after having gone up against the 
bruising competition of the Bell, but just remember this, you 
have your fight in Kansas won. That the Bell finds it necessary 
to begin. buying our Independent companies is proof of that 
even if you did not feel it in your bones and know it. What 
you must do is to get closer together. Your state association 
ought to be made up of a continuing membership, bound to- 
gether by mutual agreements such as will insure the continued 
affiliation of each company with all the Independent companies 
for a period of years. In that way you will protect yourself 
against purchases by the Bell or Independent companies; or 
if it does purchase them, it cannot turn them against you as 
weapons for your destruction. The Nebraska association has 
that kind of a contract, and the National association has 
adopted it, and is urging it upon all state organizations as a 
clearly enforcible contract and a defensive armor against all 
attacks from the rear. 

There is another point I want to urge upon you. That is 
that we must standardize service. People want first-class ser- 
vice before they want cheap rates. They are willing to pay 
for good service, and it is an obligation resting on you to 
give them that kind of service. “Harrimanize” your systems. 
That means putting your physical equipment into shape so that 
first-class service can be given. Then you can get a good 
price for it. When the Union Pacific went on the financial 
shoals years ago, a half dozen big railroad men and financiers 
looked it over with a view to reorganization, but none of them 
would undertake the job. Along came Edward H. Harriman, 
cleared off all its debts, reconstructed the road, and although 
he was derided as a dreamer and crazy, he made the Union 
Pacific one of the big, fine roads of the country, and placed 
it high among the dividend payers. He made service his first 
object. He was then able to get his price for it. There is 
a lesson in that to all of. us. 

If you will stick together, if you will raise the battle cry of 
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“no surrender,” if you will improve your properties along the 
lines I have just mentioned, you can form an organization 
that will preserve your individual ownership and at the same 
time give you all of the benefits there are in an association 
of capital and effort; you can insure your future participation 
in a profitable business of high utility to the people, and you 
can show to the rest of the nation that the Kansas Spirit 
is alive and. all-pervading as ever. 


Complaint Made Against Wisconsin Telephone Company’s 
Rates in Milwaukee. 
’ A complaint against the Wisconsin Telephone Company 
charging that unjust. and discriminatory rates are imposed 
has been filed with the Railroad Commission by thirty-one 
Milwaukee petitioners. Complaint is made against the 
charge of $96 a year per instrument and against the con- 
tracts which subscribers are compelled to sign, on the 
ground that they are unjust and discriminatory in their 
provisions. It is further claimed that a large sum of money 
has been unlawfully collected by the Wisconsin Telephone 
Company from its patrons in this manner, and it is asked 
that the amount be ascertained and charged back against 
the present value of the company’s plant and deducted 
therefrom. 
pet i oh ET Sas 
The Right Kind of Telephone Advertising. 

Where a measured rate system of charging is in vogue the 
telephone company is able to take up the work of educating 
its subscribers in specific ways to the use of the telephone, 
and do this at a profit. Under the flat rate system the more 
traffic a company creates the greater its expense, with no 
directly traceable increase in revenue. With measured serv- 
ice, advertising and other methods of specific education to the 
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utility of the telephone bring direct returns, and should, for 
a given plant, if other items are properly proportioned, in- 
create the ratio of net to gross earnings by a certain amount. 
An interesting advertisement of the specific character which 
is made possible by the measured rate system of charging 
is the one here reproduced, taken from a Philadelphia paper . 


_~Cuba’s Telephone Awakening _ 


By L. J. Canova 


Chief of Bureau of Information, Cuban Department of Agriculture, Commerce and Labor. 


The history of the telephone in Cuba dates back to 1888. In 
May of that year the royal government of Spain issued a 
decree which provided an elaborate scheme for telephone de- 
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velopment in the islands of Cuba, Porto Rico and the Phil- 
lipines. 

That the Royal Government had the most enlightened notions 
for the safeguarding of the public interest in this decree is 
abundantly witnessed by the conditions which were to be im- 
posed upon every grant of a franchise. The franchise was to 
be sold at public auction, and six per cent of the gross receipts 
reserved for the government; the life term of the grant was 
twenty years from the date of the signing of the contract; at 
the end of twenty years, the telephone lines and appliances 
should become the property of the government without the 
payment of anything to the concessionaire; the time for the 
beginning and completion of the installation of the line must 
be fixed in the grant; the telephone line should be considered 
public in all that refers to rights of way and personal property ; 
it should be built with the most improved appliances known 
at the time the work was begun, and if. after it should be in- 
stalled, there were discovered other appliances which in the 
judgment of the government would prove beneficial to the serv- 
ice, the holder of the franchise should be required to put them 
in practice within six months, or failing to do so, the govern- 
ment was authorized to establish a new service, making avail- 
able the new discoveries; the kind of telephone lines, the kind 
of cables to be used, were to be specified in the auction sale; 
the secrets of the government were to be kept inviolable; a 
schedule of maximum rates was carefully provided for in the 
Royal Decree; service to the government by the telephone com- 
pany was to be gratuitous up to five per cent of the apparatus 
employed on the linc; fines were to be imposed and penalties 
collected for failure to comply with any of the conditions of 
the franchise. Under the terms of this Royal Decree, an 
auction sale of the telephone franchise for the city of Havana 
was held, and the franchise was obtained by a company organ- 
ized under the Spanish law, named the Red Telefonica Com- 
pany of Havana, with a capital of $270,000 Spanish gold. This 
franchise covered the area described by a ten kilometer radius 
from the central station of the system, and included the 
municipalities of Havana, Regla, Guanabocoa and a part of 
Marianao. This company in a desultory fashion developed the 


Havana telephone system up to 1,200 Blake telephones, which 
were in 1899 inefficiently operated and inadequate to the needs 
of the community and its growth. The earnings of the com- 
pany, instead of being put into the maintenance of plant, were 
distributed in dividends. 

In 1899 Cuba was being governed under the military occupa- 
tion of the United States, and the policy of the government 
was to encourage the investment of American capital in Cuba 
with a view to developing its resources. During that year 
certain American capitalists perceived the inadequacy of the 
telephone plant, and believing that its development in accord- 
ance with modern methods would be a profitable field for the 
employment of capital, purchased a majority of the stock of 
the Red Telefonica Company, and thus gained control. 

An American company was organized in December, 1900, 
and engineers and experts in telephony from the United States 
were brought down to Cuba for the purpose of examining the 
physical condition of the plant. These experts reported that 
the system was so bad, the plans so antiquated, and the man- 
agement so demoralized that it would be necessary to entirely 
rebuild the system. 

Thls work of modernizing and rebuilding the old plant and 
making new installations has been going on up to the present 
time, and there are now about 4,000 modern long-distance tele- 
phones in operation in Havana, Regla, Guanabacoa and Mari- 
anao. 

The value of this development to the government was 
quickly recognized during the military occupation, and the 
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company was authorized to extend its lines beyond the ten 
kilometer radius of its franchise, to the towns of Punta 
Brava on the west and San Francisco de Paula on the east, 
about twenty kilometers each way from Havana. 

When the military occupation ceased and the republic was 
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set on its feet, it was supposed that the Cuban republic would 
enact such legislation and create such safeguards as would 
allow a full development of the telephone system and at the 
same time take good care of the rights of the republic. The 
Cuban republic existed from May, 1902, to August, 1906, and 
although the necessity for telephone legislation. was evident 


Capt. W. M. Talbott, 


and the demand insistent, and although the second session of 
the first Cuban Congress with practical unanimity passed a 
telephone law, it was vetoed by the president. 

Thus telephone development remained at a standstill until 
the second intervention of the United States in 1906-7, when 
the provisional government took up the matter of telephone 
legislation with a view to promulgating a new law that would 
open the field for further development of this most necessary 
public service. The provisional government, however, got no 
further than the drafting of a project which never became a 
law. 5 
Those who have believéd that the island of Cuba is still 
unprogressive will no doubt be somewhat surprised at the 


following, which appeared in the Havana Post a short time - 


ago under the title “Cuba’s Modern Local and Long-Dis- 
ance Telephone Service—Conversation from Cape Maisi to 
Point San Antonio An Assured Fact.” 

The article states: 

“In the few short months of self-government since the 
intervention the Cuban republic has made great strides in 
its means of communication, and nothing that has been 
done of late will so greatly facilitate the rapid development 
of the Island’s commercial and agricultural interests as the 
recent telephone legislation culminating on September 10 
of the present year in the signing at the Palace of the 
very important local and long-distance contract of the 
Cuban Telephone Company. 


“The contract was executed in the office of the President 
before the Notary Public of this city, Licenciate Pelayo 
Garcia. General Jose Miguel Gomez, President of Cuba, 
signed on behalf of the Government, and Captain W. M. 
Talbott, Vice-President and General Manager of the Cuban 
Telephone Company, signed on behalf of the Company. 
There were present at the execution of the contract: Sec- 
retary of Justice, Dr. Divino; Secretary of Government, Dr. 
Lopez Leiva; Secretary to the President, Dr. Pasalodos; 
Licentiate Juan A. Murga and Felix M. Rivero, Secretary 
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and Manager respectively of the Havana Telephone Com- 


pany, and Alfredo Martin Morales, of the President’s offices 
“The concession is for the entire island of Cuba and 
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constitutes a perpetual grant under which the company will 
extend its lines and service to the most remote parts of 
the island. The obligations imposed upon the company are 
to complete, within eighteen months from April 21, the 
modern telephone plant already begun in this city, with a 
capacity for 18,000 subscribers; to install local and long- 
distance service from this city as a center extending to and 
through the principal cities and towns of the six provinces 
of the island; to complete the installation from Guane, on 
the west, to Santiago, in the Oriente, in two years from 
the date of the contract, and from Santiago de Baracoa, on 
the extreme east, in the following year. 

“The following towns will be reached by this initial 
installation: 

“Marianao, Arroyo, Arenas, El Cano, Punta Brava, Hoyo 
Colorado, Caimito, Arroyo Apolo, Arroyo Naranjo, Cala- 
bazar, Rancho Boyero, Santiago de las Vegas, Rincon, 
Bejucal, San Felipe, Pozo Redondo, Betanabano, Surgidero, 
Luyano, Guanangacoa, San Francisco de Paula, Cotorro, 
Cuatro Caminos, San Jose de las Lajas, Guines, La Cata- 
lina, Sabana de Robles, Guanajay, Artemisa, Candelarais, 
San Cristobal, Palacios, Paso Robles, Consolacion del Sur, 
Pinar del Rio, Vinales, San Luis, San Juan y Martinez, 
Guane, Empalme, Matanzas, Guanabana, Cidra, Sabanilla, 
Union de Reyes, Bolondron, Guira de Macuriges, Navajas, 
Jaguey Grande, Jovellanois, Cimarrones, Contreras, Men- 
dez Capote, Cardenas, Perico, Colon, Macagua, Mordazo, 
Manacas, Santo Domingo, Sitiecito, Rodrigo, Sagua la 
Grande, Laias, Cruces, Palmira, Cienfucgos, Camajuani, 
Remedios, Caibarrien, Jicotea, Esperanza, Santa Clara, 
Placetas,. Guaracabulla, Santi Spiritus, Clego de Avila, 
Sandoval, Moron, Camaguey, Nuevitas, Minas, Altagracia, 
Victoria de las Tubas, Holguin, Bibara, San Luis, El Cristo, 
Santiago de Cuba, Bayamo, Veguita, Manzanillo, Guantan- 
amo and Baracoa. 

“This system, however, is not limited to these towns, but 
may be extended to any and all parts of the island at the 
option of the company. 

“The service will be modern throughout, contracts al- 
ready having been made with the Automatic Electric Com- 
pany of Chicago, for the automatic equipment in use in 
many of the larger cities in the United States. The in- 
stallation in the city of Havana proper will be underground. 
The main office is located in the company’s handsome new 
building on Aguila street, 161 to 167.” 

The general design of the telephone exchange system of 
Havana is based on a study made during the last several years. 
This design has been developed further since the first general 
study, in order to adapt the construction to the conditions aris- 
ing from the improvements of the city, as these conditions 
have disclosed themselves. | 

The plan of the system in general is to accommodate the 
subscribers who can be secured during a long period after the 
first construction. ‘The underground system of conduits and 
manholes was designed and built of such a number of ducts 
and of such a size as to enable it to carry, without further gen- 
eral increase, all of the necessary lead sheathed underground 
telephone cables which will be required in the underground 
districts for a total estimated number of subscribers much 
greater than the immediate expectation. The cables will be 
drawn into the conduit system thus provided, as the growth in 
subscreibers shall require. 

The scope of the plans is such as to enable 100,000 sub- 
scribers to be served without any change in the fundamental 
design and by means merely of addition in equipment and 
lines, as the demand for telephone service shall increase. 

The general design of lines and apparatus will permit of 
the direct connection of the long distance lines with the lines 
of Havana patrons. It will furnish, by these means, the high- 
est grade of long distance service between any Havana tele- 
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phone and all other telephones of the Cuban Telephone Com- 
pany within the range of the long distance system. 

The general offices of the company are located in the prin- 
cipal telephone building in Aguila street. The building of 
three stories, with a large underground shaft, provides room 
for present and future administration, for the automatic 
switching of all the lines of the system and for the equipment 
necessary for both suburban and long distance traffic. 
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In the dense business center of the city, branches of the 
main cables in the underground system will be carried through 
underground lateral pipes. 

In the region lying outside of the underground conduit 
area, aerial lead-covered cable will be used and no bare wire 
will be found in the entire local system, as connections from 
the cables to the subscriber’s premises will be made with in- 
sulated wires. 


The Johnstown Telephone Company 


A Conspicuous Success—Fallacy of Universality Claims—Victory of Personality and Initiative Over 
Soulless Control . 


By. J Cx Kelsey, 


Johnstown is located in Pennsylvania, on the main line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Some trains do not stop nor even 
hesitate, but every passenger rushes to the window to see the 
city, because it is famous. 


Jones made Binghamton famous because he paid the freight. 


We are told that a certain brand of beer makes Milwaukee 
famous. \ 


All good ducks come from Long Island, and a Watertown 
goose is standard. 

But a terrible calamity on May 31, 1889, introduced Johns- 
town to our horrified senses. 


The sword of Damocles was supposed to hang over that 
gentleman’s head, depending upon the slenderest thread for a 
permanent position. 


Over the heads of Johnstown citizens there was an impris- 
oned giant, held in slavery by a mere bank of earth, re-en- 
forced by neither pile nor plaster, and biding its time to assert 
its mastery. 


On this day the winds blew and the rains beat, and the 
earthen house gave way. 


Most of the present stockholders and directors of the Johns- 
town Telephone Company took to the hills, or sat in their 
garrets in long and horrified suspense. 


And there is a graveyard above the town where 999 unknown 
dead lie as a token of the horrors of peace. 

But Johnstown arose from its ruins—its citizens have re- 
membered the lesson of the flood, and today there is no place 
on earth where a man is more of a man than in Johnstown. 


It always gives me a pang of misery to look upon the graves 
of our dead, at Chickamauga, Stone River and Gettysburg, 
who gave up their lives, without glory, to the preservation of 
a country they loved. 

It gives still more misery to contemplate the graves of the 
dead, who, in times of peace, were sacrificed by a Johnstown 
flood, a San Francisco earthquake, or a St. Louis cyclon 

But it makes me indignant to behold the dead, in times of 
peace, whose lives were sacrificed by the cupidity of a corpo- 
ration, which preferred to haul up coal from a burning mine 
instead of miners, or one which will not build fire escapes, or 
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one which will put dummy life preservers upon an excursion 
steamer. 

We have had too many Cherry mines, Collinwood school- 
houses, Iroquois theaters and General Slocum steamers. 


It is said that “all is fair in love and war.’ The modern 
version must be changed to “All is fair in war and finance,” 
since so many breach-of-promise cases have been won. 


I feel sorry for the men who sacrificed fortunes to found 
our government in safety, or lost them under the ruthless feet 
of an invading army, bent upon glory. 

I feel more sorry for the man who loses his farm or home 
from hard luck or even bad maangement. 

But I feel indignant when I contemplate the ruthless way 
that some men or corporations have deliberately sacrificed 
their stockholders, in order to obtain greater glory or prestige. 


When I think of the flattened pocketbook of the licensee 
Bell stockholder, who ‘has been kept from returns upon his 


investment, and whose stock has decreased‘in value by manipu- 


lation only, I wonder that there are not more Berkmans. 


_ The Bell company came into the field early, and did nothing 
but quarrel with the people who invested money with them. 


This is proved because they did not put in telephones. 

In 1895, Johnstown had 100 Bell telephones, and the citi- 
zens paid $60.00 for a freak Blake telephone in their offices 
and $48.00 for their residences. 


By the way—I saw a Blake telephone in service at Kalama- 
zoo last week. I wonder if their utter disregard for deprecia- 
tion can be justified by this Blake telephone. 

You know why they have Blake telephones at Kalamazoo? 
They have no competition there. Really, they deny that com- 
petition has had anything to do with their awakening at a few 
places. It is to laugh! 


The business men of Johnstown agreed with the Bell com- 
pany that in consideration of a reduction from $60.00 and 
$48.00 to $48.00 and $36.00 they would increase the number of 
subscribers from 100 to 200. 

Needless to say, the chump who managed the 100-line plant 
at Johnstown, Penn., for $35.00 a month, laughed and scoffed 
at the business. man who presumed to seek relief, and sharply 
reminded them that he understood his business, and, further, 
would mind his own business if they would mind theirs. 
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The same old story! It may be that there were more con- 
temptible organizations than the various Bell companies, but it 
cannot be proved. 


Standard Oil may have committed some crimes, and Rocke- 
feller may have personally set fire to his neighbor’s oil well, 
but they have been fair. 

They always offer an intended victim a good price for his 
plant and give him a chance. 


But the Bell company never have given the people or any in- 
dividual more than half a chance or price. 

Yet they pride themselves upon their virtue, and plume and 
justify themselves a great deal as Mahomet did, after his 
sword had decapitated a few unbelieving heads. 


Anyone who criticizes the Bell or answers any of their 
devilish charges against Independent plants is guilty of black- 
mail in their eyes. 

Did you ever notice that when a man is finally caught in 
his misdeeds, he always cries blackmail? = 

He was crooked and he naturally thinks that every other 
individual has his price. 

The funny part of it is that the Bell interests get away with 
their virtue talk, too. 


The Johnstown business men, rebuffed by a representative 
of a vicious system, met on January 21, 1895, to consider the 
proposition of building an Independent telephone plant. 

They subscribed for 177 shares of stock at $50.00 par value, 
and at the same time signed contracts for 153 telephones at 
$30.00, just one-half the Bell rate. 

At one bound they had a subscription list of 50 per cent 
larger than the Bell had accumulated in 15 years. 


The first board of directors were George Kruger, president; 
Dr. Lowman, Dr. Griffith, P. S. Fisher, H. H. Weaver, Dr. 
Hannan, F. J. Devlin and J. P. Thomas. 


In June, 1895, they started business with 175 telephones. 

By June, 1900, they had outgrown the capacity of the board 
three times. 

In June, 1900, they decided to rebuild the plant. 

They purchased ground, put up a fine fire-proof building, in- 
stalled a common battery switchboard and a very comprehen- 
sive underground system. 


Today, 1910, they serve 5,200 telephones and the Bell has 
400. Surely this is a fine example of double burden and 
duplication of investment, which so terribly bothers the Bell 
press. 

Today Johnstown has one of the best telephone plants in 
the United States and has made the Bell plant a memory. 


In 1906 the Bell company made its last grandstand play. 

Sixteen crack solicitors, under the management of a con- 
tract agent, swooped down upon Johnstown dnd actually suc- 
ceeded in increasing, not the Bell list, but the Johnstown Tele- 
phone Company’s list from 2,701 to 3,469. 


I must apologize here, because this shows that the Bell com- 
pany sometimes does indulge in private philanthropy. 


The growth of the Johnstown Telephone Company is as fol- 
lows: 
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Gross 

Time. Capitalization. Stations. earnings. 
facie, “L901 Wen een $106,000 883 $18,482 
19027. 3 Sinan Peete 170,475 1,250 18,859 
1LQO SA ela rateees 200,000 1,463 33,895 
LO04 SR ad tee ye eee. 200,000 bonds. 1,832 45,613 

200,000 stock. 
1905 . 200,000 bonds. 2,158 54,387 

200,000 stock. 

LQOG SAE cere econ aly 200,000 bonds. 
250,000 stock. 2,701 69,038 

1907 . 200,000 bonds. 
350,000 stock. 3,469 85,360 

1O08) is pane eee 200,000 bonds. 
400,000 stock. 4,130 102,362 

1909 . 200,000 bonds. 
400,000 stock. 4,322 108,274 

1910) See Nee 200,000 bonds. 
450,000 stock. 4,762 114,942 


Their capitalization per station has varied as follows: 


hSOtme:. : 2205 ha OA ees PIZUIGOG Wee wee ee Pas, = $170 
TOO SEs. s 3 ke orth ee ree PSOM TOO eects eww oe AN. ss 158 
ND CBWE «5 yee ae eee are AIS “9 MEAN Woes 8 ae Ye ae 145 
LOO Sree sine ae ee ee PANS) » LOSS ois Buse ee eS eee 138 
ceo DMRS icc nN ee oe an enna 1S ORL OIL O De teresa ee Ne aye ue 137 
Their gross earnings per station have ranged as follows: 
LOO Ua ak auc eee Oke PSAUN Epos 10s ne Ge ee $27.80 
[OL UES. ig ARSN Re ee wee Ree ETO SLO atte Ai 8 kas SMT 27.66 
TOO SRM che see che eas 2 Sty R. agar ON) ROS coe crite oe en adeha He Ra, 27.00 
ree) Sod eR Ries hae ae DROS OOS ee Arye top yet ue at 25.60 
UO SU taers eo 3 Ws. vain wis ete Ae OO PLOLO RS nisin Bhai yea" 25.30 


Surely, the people of Johnstown are getting the best tele- 
phone service for less money than any locality in America. 
I believe they appreciate it, too. 


The justification of increase in liabilities, is shown as fol- 
lows: 


: Increase in 
Increase in Gross earnings Percent- 


Year Liabilities. the Succeeding age. 
Year. 

LOOT IE cl ena gira me Seen $ 64,475 $15,036 23 % 
PUR ss Sle ate ee a 29,525 11,718 40 % 
DOO SS eit od eee eee secre 200,000 8,774 4.5% 
LOQAGRE. ah a eet eae eee 0 14,651 16 % 
SCG hale GO ty trio ae ee 50,000 16,322 33 % 
TASTE: Seve ees octane ee ea 100,000 17,002 17 % 
LOO REN Kerra an eects fap aoe 50,000 5,912 12 % 
LOO Sir. Perverts eit ae ne. 0 6,668 25 % 
EGO OTE vB cetary dew ec 50,000 


The money expended in 1901, resulted in an increase of 
$15,036 in 1902. or 23%. 

The following year, an increase in liabilities of $29,525 gave 
an increase in 1903 earnings of $11,718, or 40%. Pretty good, 
too. 


The bond issue of $200,000 in 1903, in face of $8,774 increase 
in 1904 earnings, makes a low percentage of 4%, yet another 
year adds $14,651, making a total percentage of 16, and making 
the increase in liabilities justifiable. 

In 1905, $50,000 of stock is sold and the increase in earn- 
ings is $16,332, making an extension percentage of 33%. 

In 1906, $100,000 of stock is issued, and receipts increase 
$17,002, or 17%. 

In 1907, $50,000 more is issued, and receipts increase $5,912, 
or 12%. 
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In 1908, nothing is issued, and 1909 receipts show a gain 
further of $6,668 above 1908, or 25%. 

In 1909, $50,000 more has been issued and, of course, the 
1910 receipts are not yet known. 


To show the condition of the company in the year 1905, note 
the following: 
Gross Receipts: 


Rentalsc..0. 0 ate oes $56,652.24 
Tolls. ia. Pept ho rhe eae seeks 8,386.49 
Miscellaneous: “ic any cameo ete 3,999.36 
Total?) Be.o3 Rar CRE eee tee $69,038.09 


Rentals average $23.00 per station and tolls about $3.50 each. 


Expenditures : 
Operatorsadiee ee ae ee eae $11,518.88 
Repairy ‘Alva tirs de ees cee eee 5,070.38 
Géneral sos ies saunter 2,610.02 
TAXES Bite. crite ee Oh nareeoir 3,167.72 
Muscellaneoussie no: arise tectatseous 914.20 
$23,461.28 
Net €amlings ways. sts s oe a ae $45,576.81 


The cost of operating averages $4.70 per station and repair 
at $2.10 each, or a total of $9.65 per station and an operating 
per centage of 34%. 

BALANCE SHEET. 


Assets : 
Pheiatio dedi ol rate $448,945.79 
Gash ieck bh Fa eee rains 34,401.10 
Receivables eoce ie .s8 caerdeehe 6,945.58 
Reconstructionwese.- see 2,915.89 
Miscellaneous fsa cee ee 1,911.72 
$496,120.08 
Liabilities : 
Cansatestockce., 2% ve ttiotege eee $250,000.00 
Bonds Ag tench ner a eon cies 200,000.00 
450,000.00 
Sutpltisn ts caer occ oii dine es $ 46,120.08 


The dividends, interest and surplus from operation were as 
follows: 


Net earnings R24 Aa Osco es es $45,576.81 
Dividends stare oe tence are 23,244 
Bond: “interest stabi hanes $ 9,930 

33,174.00 
Surplus from operations ce ..0.-e.- $12,402.81 


for reconstruction. 

In 1909, the liabilities had increased from $450,000 to $650,- 
000 and the gross annual earnings from $70,000 to $115,000 or 
$45,000. 


An income of $45,000 upon $200,000 investment is 22% per 
cent, and it certainly shows satisfactory conditions. 


In 1909, the gross earnings were as follows: 


Rentals y) <5 cae eee $97,466.77 
“Lolis’® <. ¢ ob soe See eee 14,275.10 
Miscellaneous? | io... eee 3,200.36 


$114,942.23 
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The rental earnings held their own at $23.00 per station, as 
well as the tolls at $3.50. 
The cost of operating in 1909 was 


Operating, sag atk awe Ma eee mae $21,959.14 
Maintenance and Gen’] expense 11,948.04 
Taxes At ea Sear nea ae 4,297.47 
Insurarice and rent: <0)... ose 213.96 

$ 38,418.61 


The cost of operating for 1909 averages $9.00 per station—or 
an operating percentage of 331/3 per cent. 


Summing up, we have 


Receipts cscs 7 Pino Aas «ee $114,942.23 
Gost. ieee ee ee ke ee «eee 38,418.61 
Neta-Gas ona sane ae. $ 76,523.62 
TAtEeSEe ee sii es ae ee ote $10,000 
Gashidimidendsy.ciecrec tee eens 56,000 : 
66,000.00 
Surplus for-reconstriiction 27.5.4. . as eaee $ 10,523.62 
BALANCE SHEET. 
(1909) 
Assets : 
Plant 9425. SE on: = $660,754.99 
Gash’ 07 hate, foe ee 48,650.39 
Opensaccountsi:. 2 =e ea eee 14,528.65 
$723,934.03 
Liabilities : 
Capital stock 33 tg uc eae eee $450,000 
Bonds Usinga sie ee oe ae eee 200,000 
650,000.00 
Surplusiezt Sauiver socks ee ee $ 73,934.03 


For five years, with increasing length of line, and a fixed 
price for service, the Johnstown company has kept its pace. 


It is not very often you find a plant, built practically com- 
plete for 5,000 telephones, at a cost of $132.00 a station, in a 
city like Johnstown, at maximum rates of $36.00, with $74,000 
surplus, real as wheat, and with $48,650 in cash on hand, as 
well as receivables to the extent of $14,528. 


This company has 53,101 lineal feet of trench, and 175,000 
duct feet. This means a wide underground area. ‘ 


Without question, it is the best piece of telephone property 
for its size in this country. 


The leading spirits of the Johnstown Telephone Company 
are Dr. Griffith and E. D. Schade. 

No telephone convention has gone by without these two able 
men. 


Dr. Griffith is president of the company, and he is a good 
one, too. 


E. D. Schade is general manager. The Johnstown Telephone 
Company is his monument. He took express company prin- 
ciples right into the telephone business and he has succeeded 
signally. 


When you know him, you know why his company has 5,000 
telephones and his competitors around 400. 


When you think that 50% of his gross receipts go to the 
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stockholders as honestly earned dividends, you will realize that 
a telephone man lives in Johnstown. 

When you know that this plant can operate at $9.00 a sta- 
tion, you may’ well know that no one stands in the other’s way. 


They have over $70,000 reserves on hand now, and as it is 
over one-tenth of the plant value, there is no reason for hold- 
ing back any more reconstruction money from the stockholders. 

You will remember that the reserves of all the Bell com- 
panies are but one-sixteenth of the plant value. 


And remember this, too, any company which withholds divi- 
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dends on the grounds of ultra conservatism, is much more 
guilty than a company which slightly weakens itself in paying 
them. 


But there is no weakness anywhere in the Johnstown Tele- 
phone Company, and if all considerations are weighed in the 
balance, this company stands at the head of the list. 


Every telephone man should make a pilgrimage to Johns- 
town. 


Moral: You can succeed as a local issue. 


Letters on Practical Subjects 


Cracked Cable Sheath Due to Slack Messenger 

The section of cable sheath of which the interior and 
exterior views are here shown was forwarded to TELEPH- 
ony by Mr. G._R. Ewalt, of Abilene, Kan. This was cut 
from a cable at a point within two feet of a pole, and Mr. 
Ewalt states that the only reason he can assign for the 
damage was slack messenger, adding, “I always advocate a 
tight messenger, although some people argue for the oppo- 
site.” He suggested the publication of comments on this 
subject, and the editors invited Mr. C. H. Judson to con- 
tribute informally his views. 

Mr. Judson’s statements will be of more than usual inter- 
est, as they are based upon an experience as a constructing 


mates like that which we have in Seattle, where the varia- 
tion in temperature between seasons is slight, the messen- 
ger is almost universally pulled up tight. The tight mes- 
senger will prevent the swaying of the cable, and where 
there is much of this going on the sheath must inevitably 
crystallize at the poles. I have observed very many hun- 
dred cases of trouble arising from the breaking of the 
sheath at the junction of the messenger with the pole, 
caused by swaying of slack cable. Where the plough steel 
messenger is used, the cable, of course, will not stretch the 
messenger, but where ordinary signal strand is employed, 
there will be a constant stretching, and so much that in 
time some of the slack will undoubtedly have to be taken 


Interior and Exterior Views of a Cable Sheath Cracked by Slack Messenger Wire. 


and operating engineer in charge of the most important 
Independent telephone exchanges in several different parts 
of the country, as well as his observations in plants not 
under his supervision. Following is a summary: of his 
letter: 

“It is not possible to lay down any hard and fast rules in 
regard to the pulling up of messengers. There are a good 
many factors to be taken into consideration in the installa- 
tion of messenger and cable. On general principles it is 
best to keep messenger fairly tight. I do not believe that 
it is a universal practice among Bell engineers to string 
their messenger slack. In this city it is kept fairly taut. I 
know of other Bell installations where the same practice 
prevails. 

“In climates where there is a wide variation of tempera- 
ture between winter and summer, there must necessarily be 
a large amount of expansion and contraction in the strand, 
and obviously in stringing messenger in the summer time, 
it would be advisable not to pull it so tight that after the 

_ cable had been hung it would still be perfectly taut. In cli- 


out. This fact is one of the reasons why hard steel strand 
is better to use than strand made of soft steel wire. 

“T appreciate fully the fact suggested by you that where 
a messenger is pulled very tight and anything happens to 
the anchor, the tense strain is likely to damage the line. 
However, I have always made it a practice to guy the first 
and third poles from the end of a cable lead, so that slack 
at the anchor could be taken up before reaching the main 
portion of the line. Many engineers head-guy all cable 
leads throughout the entire length of the lead, meeting the 
guys toward the center. There is no possible way of erect- 
ing a cable lead to avoid damage to the lead in the event 


“of a break in the messenger near the center of the line, 


unless head guys are placed in both directions through the 
line, and this is so expensive that taking into consideration 
the rarity of such accidents it is not considered worth while. 
Of course, I have occasionally had a piece of strand which 
actually broke at a flaw; but when you consider that a 
strand is made up of seven wires, the only reason for such 
a break is the possible burning of the strand at one partic- 
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ular point during the process of manufacture and after the 
wires have been laid up; I presume this happens during the 
galvanizing process. The only other common cause of such 
breaks is by burns from high tension wires, and these are 
extremely rare. When guying first and third poles from the 
end, it is necessary to reinforce the grip on the strand, as an 
ordinary messenger hanger would not hold. 

“You say in your letter that I may think that this is a 
small matter.- As a matter of fact it is not,.and it has 
caused a large amount of discussion ever since I began put- 
ting up cable. 

“There is yet another factor which possibly should be men- 
tioned here: sometimes it is advisable to slack strand on a 
declivity. Cable has always the tendency to creep down hill, 
and when a messenger is slacked on a hill it is evident that 
the shorest arc in the span will be at the lower pole. The 
curve in the cable at this point frequently has a retarding 
effect upon creeping. But I do not depend upon this to pre- 
vent creeping, rather preferring to lash the cable at frequent 
intervals, and making it a point to go over it frequently to see 
that no creeping is going on. 

“T wish some of the Bell engineers, whom you mention 
as criticizing tight cable, could sit where I am sitting this 
moment and see the Bell cable which is strung across the 


street. I do not think that there is a sag of two inches at 
the center of the span, and the poles are about 120 feet 
apart. The cable is a very light one, but I have observed 


some of the larger Bell cables in this city which have been 
put up recently, and they are all drawn up good and tight. 
So far as preventing damage ‘to the line is concerned, by 
leaving the cable slack, a little calculation will show that 
while there may be a theoretical cutting down of the pull 
in general practice, the weight of the cable is Sufficient to 
produce evil results. 

“You will see, therefore, that the whole conclusion is that 
the strand must have slack in warm weather, so when the 
weather becomes extremely cold it will not bring it up to 
a point which would likely damage it by undue stretching, 
and yet it should be tight enough to avoid swaying. It is 
not necessary even in Minnesota to leave cable in the sum- 
mer time so slack that it will swing to an appreciable extent. 
On extraordinarily long spans it is clear that it would re- 
quire extreme tension to get the cable tight, and this is not 
advisable. In these cases the slack cable must be provided for. 


“It seems to me that the proposition is so clear that any 
ordinary foreman can readily understand when a strand 
should be strung tight and at what time it should be left 
with a reasonable amount of slack. The only difficulty is 
that most foremen, 
much slack as they would for wire, and this would not be 
proper for the reason that the cable would pull the strand 
down. It is not a question of the appearance of the strand 
after it has been strung, and before the cable is put on, but 
it is rather a question of the tension which should be put 
upon the strand after it has been put into position, as the 
slack on an ordinary span would be so slight that it could 
hardly be measured with a naked eye. 

“Experience and good judgment goes a long ways toward 
enabling a foreman to get his strand up just right, and he 
must always bear in mind whether he is using hard or soft 
steel messenger.” 


Georgia’s Long Distance Marriage Market. 

For some time I have intended to write up our “Telephone 
Gretna Green” for TELEPHONY readers, and see if any of them 
in the rural districts can come up to our record. 

Our exchange is located in a small town, 12 miles fom Car- 
rollton, Georgia, our county seat. We are near the Alabama 
line, and back of us lies a vast territory not penetrated by a 
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railroad. The laws of Alabama are somewhat more strict 
regarding marriages than our Georgia laws, so eloping couples 
from neighboring counties in that state hie themselves over 
the Georgia line and take advantage of our arrangments to 
accommodate them via wire. 

Generally they are of a class of ignorant country folk who 


en ee ee ee : 
27TH COUPLE IN 9 YEARS WEDDED}: 
OVERLONGDISTANCETELEPHONE | 
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The genial justice readily acquiesced 
amd reading the interrogations of the 
ceremony Into.the mouthpiece of the 


Carroliton, Ga. April 4—(Spectial.) 
Carroliton’s twenty-seventh marriage 


every doug) distance: telenhoh oi tate telephone in his office here, while the 
past nine years, was consunimated here happy young couple made hele eae 
yoeterday, the contracting parties be-| gywers in Bowden, soon pronounced 
Ing Mise Stella Short, of Bowden. Ga..|/tnem man and wife, adding his con- 
and Mr. Ralph Watley. of the samo] gratulations to the bride and groom. 
place. Carrol)ton probably holds all records 
Getting {nto communicetion with| for long distance telephone marriages. 
Justice of the Peéce John Norman at| Not only have happy couples from 
Carroliton over the Gainesboro tele-| nearly a dozen nearby towns beer 
\ phone line, which runs from Bowden} married by Carroliton justices of the): 
to Carrollton, the young couple made| peace and ministers, Dut on occasions : - 
known their desire to become wedded| the bride has been in one town. the 
and asked that the knot be tled over! groom tn still another and the official 
who read the ceremony in Carrollton. 


the telephone. 


A Newspaper Account of Marriage over the Long Distance 
Telephone. 


seem to consider a wedding by wire just as legal and sacred 
as if it were performed by an eminent divine in a Fifth Avenue 
church. Frequently they are fairly well-to-do mountain folk 
who regard such a ceremony in the same light, but occasionally 
come a “tough” care-for-nothing couple whose only desire is 
to get the law’s approval. 

Two of this kind came to us a few weeks ago. 
age was given at 28, while the boy’s was given as 21. She 
had twice the advantage in size that she had in years; and it 
was evidently a clear case of “kidnapping,” for the license had 
been procured by a messenger over long distance, the justice 
summoned, and all in readiness when the boy decided that the 
charges were more than he could stand and—“renigged.” Being 
told by a bystander that he would have to pay the charges any- 
way, he decided to get his money’s worth, which he got in avoir- 
dupois, if nothing more, 

One young fellow, I remember, stole Ris girl from the field 
where her father, who objected to the match, had sent her to 
work, after whipping her for receiving a note from him. The 
young man brought her to town, dressed her out anew at a 
local dry goods store, had the “knot” tied and in a drenching 
rain set out on the return drive of forty miles. : 

Another couple, very respectable and well educated young 
people, who were accompanied by two elder brothers of the 
groom evidently meant business, as their buggies were loaded 
like arsenals with shortguns and rifles. The procession came 
into town at 1:00 a. m. Sunday, and “wanted the job attended 
to at once.” They were advised to go to a local hotel and 
wait for a more seasonable hour. At 9 o’clock Sunday morn- 
ing we had them ready to go their way. They had successfully 
evaded the officers of three Alabama counties, and the irate 
old gentleman, who had sworn to shed blood or prevent the | 
match. They were just 60 miles from home. 

Of course we never get the whole story from them, but I 
dare say that were all the ups and downs which they go 
through known, they would make a volume of rustic romances. 
that might be entitled “Weddings by Wire.” 

Truly, “the minister is quick, the judge may be quicker, but 
the telephone beats them all.” 
Bowdon, Ga. 


The woman’s. 


Boyd W. Little. 


A Correction. 

Owing te a typographical error the caption of the article on 
page 546 in last week’s issue read “A Test That Back-Fires.” 
This caption should have read “A Jest That Back-Fires”, the 
letter T having been used by the printer instead of the letter J. 


The Relation of the Engineer to the 
Telephone Industry 


Part [[—The Engineer’s Functions 


By Frank F. Fowle 


The starting point in a telephone system is the development 
study. It comprises a careful study of the territory to be 
served, conducted for the purpose of ascertaining the amount 
of, business which may be immediately developed, and what 
amount may be developed in the future. It determines the 
proper size and character of plant for the initial installation, 
and makes possible such a design of the plant as will permit 
of future extensions in the most economical manner. Re- 
sults of such a study will decide the location of present and 
future exchanges; they will determine what portions of the 
distribution system should be in cable and in open wire; will 
show what amount of spare facilities ought to be provided for 
in the initial installation; will fix the proper amount of cop- 
per and iron to be used in toll, trunk and subscribers’ lines; 
show what type of system should be employed in each ex- 
change; and will be of vital importance in fixing the initial 
rate schedules for local and toll service. Above all, they will 
insure, so far as can ever be predicted in advance, that the 
plant will be adequate to give good service at the start and 
in the future, and at the same time no more than adequate, 
while the cost will be at the lowest point consistent with the 
desired result. 

Such a study should precede the construction of every plant, 
and it should be scientifically and carefully made. There are 
probably few more costly mistakes made than those which arise 
from a superficial study or no study at all. In a rapidly 
growing system, the development study should be extended 
and corrected, or brought up to date, every few years. There 
is no other way to make the plant extensions properly and 
economically. The penalty of making mistakes is almost un- 
avoidably extra expense. When they come it is too late to 
mourn and say how wise it would have been to spend some- 
thing to avoid them. Mistakes are but human, it is true, yet 
every mistake carries a lesson which, profitably applied, les- 
sens the chance of a repetition. This leads to the general 
observation that the engineer’s province is to guard against 
mistakes which otherwise would occur, to the detriment of 
the business and the loss of profits. 


The working out of a development study involves a careful 
study of the probable traffic to be cared for and the most 
ecomonical methods of handling it. This portion of the work 
determines the size of central office installations, the number 
of trunk circuits and the number of toll lines. The methods 
of handling local or exchange traffic are largely standard, but 
in deciding upon toll traffic methods there are opportunities 
for the display of a good deal of careful judgment. Circuit 
loads, in toll service, are the measure of economy of opera- 
tion, and have a vital bearing upon rates and earnings. The 
choice of methods which will secure the highest loads is an 
important feature. 

Another feature of development studies is the question of 
transmission and the design of circuits with reference to the 
weight of copper and iron, especially the former. In cable 
design this is the all-important feature. The cost of cable 
circuits is largely dependent ‘upon the weight of copper; the 
conditions are different for local service, trunk circuits and 
toll lines. The efficiency of toll lines is often seriously affected 
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by the selection of improper cables for the terminal sections. 
For any toll circuit of given length and efficiency, comprised 
partly of cable and partly of open wire, there is always a par- 
ticular choice of conductor sizes which will give the desired 
transmission at a lower cost than any other combination of 
sizes. This principle is of governing importance in design- 
ing terminal cables for toll lines. The design of common- 
battery cable distribution systems is affected by the further 
consideration of supplying the necessary transmitter current 
to each telephone station from the central office battery; the 
choice of cable conductors here affects transmission both in 
the ordinary way and in the respect that it limits the volume 
of the transmitter currents. 

The selection of equipment and apparatus is another fea- 
ture of the greatest importance, which requires judgment and 
experience. The principal considerations are suitability of 
type, electrical or transmission efficiency, grade of materials 
and workmanship in manufacture, first cost, and annual charges 
for maintenance, depreciation, taxes, insurance and interest. 
The quality of equipment has probably as much bearing upon 
the character of the service as the design of the distribution 
system, the trunk circuits and the toll lines. 

The problem of selecting the economic locations of central 
offices, as nearly as possible under the local conditions in each 
case, has been treated in articles and papers by several engi- 
neers, so that it need not be dwelt upon extensively. Broadly 
speaking the problem is to find the location which makes the 
cost of the distribution system a minimum. In the case of 
many small plants there is not a great deal of choice in this 
respect, but the question should never be passed over without 
any study whatever. 

The preparation of plans, specifications and estimates for con- 
struction is a phase of the engineer’s work which is quite 
well understood. The difference between building a plant 
without them and building it properly, is all the difference 
between guess work and scientific method. In this connection 
it should be mentioned that one of the valuable features of 
engineering is supervision of the construction, from inception 
to completion. Here the engineer becomes the representative 
of the owner, to see that specifications’ and contracts are duly 
lived up to, that the materials are those called for, and that 
the workmanship is of the desired character. The engineer, 
having prepared the plans and specifications, is the person 
best qualified to perform this service, and it is worth all it 
costs. Unless the owner does his own construction, which is 
not frequently the case, the work is let under contract, and 
the owner cannot then be assured that the work is prcperly 
done without some one to represent him in supervising and 
approving it, unless he gives it his own time and is qualified 
to pass on it. 

It was stated before that the operating field offers one of 
the large opportunities for the engineer to prove the value 
of his services. This is true just to the extent that the en- 
gineer is experienced and has the confidence of the owners 
of the property. In some cases he is called upon to advise 
in regard to nearly all matters of operation, but in others, 
unfortunately, he is not. Every expert who has been called 
upon to examine telephone properties knows how true this is, 
and can point without doubt to at least several if not many 
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instances where operating questions have been mishandled be- 
cause proper advice was lacking. 

A reference again to Fig. 1, in the April 16 issue, will show, 
under the head of operation, the scope of operating matters 
upon which a fully qualified engineer is competent to advise. 
It must be patent to those who are closely familiar with tele- 
phone operating matters that questions arise almost daily which 
are at least partly technical in character, and many are wholly 
so. The traffic principles which enter into the design of a 
plant are no different from those which apply to its opera- 
tion. Design is based in large part upon a preconception of 
the mode of operation, and hence the engineer who designs 
scientifically has, of necessity, given much consideration to 
operating questions. 

The maintenance of a telephone system, when efficiently 
conducted, involves engineering questions on every hand. The 
effect of poor maintenance upon the quality of the service is 
probably second only to expedition in handling traffic; and 
indeed it may be so poor as to demoralize the service entirely. 
No plant, unless it be a very small one, can be efficiently 
maintained without proper records and maps, and without 
comparative trouble reports showing the causes, lengths and 
frequency of service interruptions. There are problems of or- 
ganization, methods, periodical tests and inspections, unit costs 
and relation of maintenance standards to service. The whole 
maintenance question resolves itself into two parts,—one, the 
correction of those troubles which interrupt the service, and 
the other, the periodic inspection of the plant to anticipate 
those troubles which are developing and thus forestall their 
occurrence. Service interruptions lose revenue, or at least 
congest the service. 

It is axiomatic in all forms of public service, that the higher 
its quality the more it costs. The patrons of every company 
expect good service, and as a matter of business policy good 
service pays better than poor service in the long run. One of 
the factors in such a policy is a high class of maintenance, 
which in turn depends upon scientific methods, or otherwise 
stated, upon the application of engineering principles. 

The traffic department offers again a fertile field for the en- 
gineer to prove his value. The problems in traffic handling 
become of a complex order in large plants, and in some in- 
stances require an expert and a staff of assistants, constantly 
engaged with this question alone. The study of traffic forms 
the basis of determining the needed plant extensions from 
time to time, and is one of the principal features in a deter- 
mination of rate schedules. In order to maintain a uniformly 
high grade of service, the traffic growth must be known, and 
future plant requirements must be sufficiently anticipated to 
give ample time for installing the needed extensions. The 
growth of traffic will permit occasional changes in operating 
methods, so as to secure higher loads and economize in 
plant. 

The value of studying local traffic is two-fold: it serves as a 
basis for adjusting the hours of assignment of the operating 
force to conform with the hourly loads and thus reduces the 
labor cost per call to a minimum; and it serves also to indicate 
beforehand the need of additional switchboard capacity and 
inter-office trunks. The study of toll traffic serves as a guide 
in the selection of operating methods, and provides the means 
of anticipating the need for additional circuit and switch- 
board facilities. 


There is, of course, no absolute way to predetermine traffic, 
but a study of daily and hourly loads in any system reveals a 
remarkable regularity in traffic demands ffom day to day and 
week to week. This suggested to the minds of some engi- 
neers the possible use of the mathematical theory of proba- 
bility, and considerable success has followed their efforts to 
evolve formule or laws in regard to the relation which exists 
between circuit loads and delays to service. Much of this 
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investigation has been confined to local truriking systems be- 
tween central offices; but it applies as well to toll circuits. It 
may seem remarkable to many that theory and practice have 
such a relation as has been worked out in this instance, but it 
illustrates in one more way the value of applying scientific 
methods to the industry. 

The rate problem is ever with us in some form and it would 
have been a most happy event, in many instances, if the engi- 
neer had been called in to solve this question. It is fortunately 
coming to be recognized throughout the country that public 
utility rates should be based on a scientific analysis of cost, 
in every case. And it is further recognized that the rates 
which are remunerative in one locality are not necessarily 
so in other localities; or differently stated, the rates in any 
locality must depend upon local conditions. 

Close to the rate question is the problem of depreciation and 
how to meet it. This is primarily an engineering question, 
rather than one for the accountant. The latter is concerned 
with the proper method of charging it on the books, but not 
with the problem of how much shall be charged. Many com- 
panies have operated for ten years, more or less, without mak- 
ing any provision out of their earnings to meet depreciation 
and the inevitable day of rebuilding the plant, in whole, or 
piecemeal. If their rates were to be fixed today by a legislature 


or a city council, under the terms laid down in the decision ~ 


of the Supreme Court in the Knoxville case, the folly of their 
course would immediately be apparent. That decision recog- 
nizes no adequate excuse for failing to provide against depre- 
ciation and lays down the rule that a reasonable profit. may 
be earned only on the present value——not on the actual cost 
or the reproduction value. The effect of this on a company 
earning 8 per cent dividends, with a plant depreciated 25 per 
cent, would be to reduce the dividend rate to 6 per cent; if 
the legislature or council fixed a reasonable remuneration as 
6 per cent, the dividend rate could be only 4% per cent. The 
useful life of a telephone property is properly a matter for the 
engineer to decide, and it is for him to state the physical con- 
dition of the property at the end of each year, after which the 
yearly charge for depreciation may be fixed. 

There are numerous other fields in plant operation which 
need the engineer’s skill and advice; among these may be men- 
tioned the prevention of damage to underground cables by 
electrolysis, the protection of overhead lines at high-tension 
crossings, the prevention of inductive interferences from for- 
eign circuits of all kinds, and the investigation of new inven- 
tions and improvements in the art. All the operating features 
could not be taken up without making a treatise on the whole 
subject of telephone engineering, in great detail. There is 
not space to mention even all of the general topics under the 
head of Operation in Fig. 1, and something must be left to 
the imagination of the reader. 


The manufacturing side is one in which the engineer finds 
an almost unlimited field for the display of his ability and in- 
ventive genius. A reference again to Fig. 1 will indicate the 
general scope of the engineer’s activities in this line. A thor- 
ough knowledge of the needs of operating companies must be 
the starting point of successful design, and the best course 
of preparation for the designer is an operating experience. 
The manufacturing companies have been slow to recognize 
the importance of the transmission problem in equipment de- 
sign. It is a fundamental principle in transmission that equip- 
ment must be proportioned in its electrical design with careful 
regard for the type of circuit and class of service for which 
it is intended. Maximum efficiency can be obtained in no 
other way. The full realization of this result requires both 
careful theoretical study and careful work in the laboratory. 
A well equipped laboratory for transmission testing and the 
study of transmission losses is really indispensable to every 
progressive manufacturer of equipment. 
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It would be unfair not to add here, however, that the Inde- 
pendent manufacturers have brought their equipment to the 
highest state of perfection in many respects, and have shown 
great progressiveness in breaking away from many of the 
poorer practices of the early days of the art. Competition 
has brought this about and will always be the predominant 
force in the progress of the art. 

We might go on almost indefinitely to point out the need 
of engineering, and the consequences of a lack of it. But 
those who are interested in the subject, and it is to be hoped 
that this includes owners, managers and manufacturers in the 
industry generally, should read the paper prepared by a well 
known engineer, Mr. Kempster B. Miller, on “Economy of 
Proper Engineering,’ presented at the 1909 convention of the 
International Independent Telephone Association.* That 
paper is well worth the careful attention of every owner and 
manager who is skeptical about the value of sound engineer- 
ing; the conclusion which was there forcefully pointed out 
may well be repeated here, in substance. Permanent suc- 
cess in the industry demands that a broad-gauge business policy 
and a broad-gauge engineering policy shall go hand-in-hand; 
they are mutually dependent and inseparable. The Independent 
companies cannot hope to become permanent institutions if 
they proceed in ignorance or violation of correct engineering 
principles. 

For the benefit possibly of some who are unfamiliar with 
the practical side of the engineer’s work, and the manner of 
his occupation, the closing section of this article will be de- 
voted to a description or classification of engineers by occupa- 
tion, with some explanatory comments. 


Classification of Engineers by Occupation. 

The functions of the telephone engineer are so numerous 
and diverse, that it is difficult to group them so as to show 
fully the many lines of engineering occupation in the indus- 
try as a whole. Yet it is possible to show the typical or well 
known branches. This has been attempted in Fig. 2. 

There are five typical branches of engineering occupation, in 
the telephone industry; these.are Contracting, Operating, Con- 
sulting, Manufacturing and Sales. These divisions are of a 
general character,,and each embraces a number of specialties 
or distinct lines along which some engineers have devoted a 
great deal of their time. And there are numerous instances 
where engineers are so engaged as not to fall wholly within 
any one category of Fig. 2, an example of which is the case of 
individuals or firms’ which combine consulting and contract- 
ing. Se 

The contracting field is. of course pretty well understood, 
according to its definition in Fig. 2. There are numerous in- 
dividuals, firms and companies who make a business of bid- 
ding for construction work of all kinds, under contract. Hence 
the term contracting engineer. There are several specialties 
in this field, which include exchange, cable, pole line, and 
subway construction, etc. Those who specialize, and those 
who do not so specify, as a rule, in some manner. 

The operating field embraces practically the whole range 
of engineering except manufacturing. The larger companies 
usually have engineers in their employ in some capacity. The 
scope of the engineer’s work depends, of course, upon the 
particular form of organization under which he serves. The 
very large companies frequently have engineers in the dif- 
ferent departments; sometimes these companies have engi- 
neers in executive positions. There is no doubt that the engi- 
neer possessing the natural temperamental qualifications and who 
has had a proper course of practical training and experience 
makes a business man of the highest type. But at the same 
time it is almost impossible for an executive officer to handle 
the problems of management and those of engineering, keeping 
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fully up to date meanwhile in all branches of the business. 
In general it may be observed that the engineer of an operat- 
ing company is valuable in nearly the same proportion that the 
business policy is of a broad gauge character and the man- 
agement places confidence in him. 

The smaller operating companies cannot usually afford to 


In the regular employ of op- 
erating companies, and en- 
gaged in construction and op- 
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Consulting...... ices in the general practice of 


Publicly offering their serv- 
engineering. 


Manufacturing.. 


In the regular employ of man- 
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ufacturing companies. 
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Fig. 2. Classification of Engineers by Occupation. 
employ an engineer regularly. This is a field which needs 
especially the benefits of engineering, and has too rarely en- 
joyed them. The problem for such companies can be readily 
solved in several ways. They may band together for the pur- 
pose of employing an engineer, individually or through their 
State Associations; or they -may employ a consulting engineer 
from time to time as needed. There is no insuperable difficulty 
or excessive expense involved in any of these plans, and the 
benefits have already been elaborated upon. There is no doubt 
that the smaller companies have, in many cases, dispensed with 
engineering because of the belief that it could not be afforded. 
There should be every effort among engineers to correct this 
misapprehension, and educate these companies in the economy 

of engineering and the means of obtaining it. 


The consulting engineer usually covers the whole field ex- 
cept contracting and sales engineering. His services are of- 
fered alike to all. In some cases consulting engineers have 
specialized along particular lines, but the telephone field has 
not yet warranted this to any considerable extent. The ethi- 
cal rules of professional practice must be carefully observed. 
It is a cardinal principle that a consulting engineer must serve 
the interests of his client exclusively and faithfully; he can- 
not accept a fee from more than one party at interest in a 
transaction, unless it be by mutual agreement and request; he 
cannot accept as a client any one whose interests will em- 
barrass the fulfillment of his obligations to other clients whom 
he is serving at the time; he must preserve careful secrecy 
in regard to a client’s affairs; and he cannot honorably seek 
to have other engineers dismissed in order that he may be 
engaged in their place. It is as necessary that consulting en- 
gineers shall abide by the ethics of their profession as it is 
tor doctors and lawyers; they cannot otherwise maintain pro- 
fessional standing. A very carefully drawn code of engineering 
ethics has been proposed and discussed by the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers, which will interest all who 
have occasion to employ engineers in any capacity. 


The services of consulting engineers are available to all 
operating, manufacturing and construction companies in the 
industry, in connection with any engineering question or prob- 
lem. Their services are also available to banks, trust com- 
panies and investors for the examination of telephone proper- 
ties to ascertain cost, value and earning power, from an in- 
vestment standpoint. They are also called upon frequently to 
make appraisals and rate investigations, and perhaps to give 
expert testimony before courts or rate commissions in re- 
gard to such matters. Consulting engineers can be of value 
especially to those smaller operating or manufacturing com- 
panies who cannot afford to have experienced engineers in 
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their regular employ, and whose needs can be met without the 
expenditure of much time. It is probable that the State Asso- 
ciations could organize engineering bureaus for the benefit ot 
member companies and, with the aid of consulting engineers, 
disseminate a large amount of practical and useful advice upon 
numerous engineering matters affecting construction and opera- 
tion. 

The manufacturing field has been pretty well covered already. 
In recent years there has grown up a special field in this line 
known as sales engineering, which should be mentioned in 
closing. The keenness of competition among manufacturers 
has developed the need of engineering qualifications in sales- 
manship; and inasmuch as engineering salesmen are not ready- 
made or easily obtainable, it has come to be the practice among 
the larger companies to assign an engineer to the sales de- 
partment. His duties are to study the demands and needs 
of operating companies and to present the technical features 
of his equipment or product to interested persons or probable 
purchasers. It is also his province in some cases to assist a 
purchaser with regard to his installation, in preparing plans 
and specifications, and, perhaps, supervising the work. The 
sales engineer cannot become a substitute for the consulting 
engineer in his relation to the purchaser, because he is em- 
ployed by the other party at interest in the transaction. Of 
course he may become so in effect, possibly, if the purchaser 
is satisfied that his own interests are protected. But here, 
as in all other situations, the purchaser or owner is the one 
who derives the benefit of sound engineering and with whom 
rests the final responsibility of providing it. 


One of the Earliest Telephone Directories. 


A treasured possession of Mr. Geo. H. Glass, of Pekin, IIl., 
now a well-known Independent telephone man, is the 1879 
directory of the Richmond Telephonic Exchange, of Richmond, 


Hichwond Telephonic Sxchange, 


1219 MAIN STREET. 
Licensed under Alex. Graham Bell Patents. 


hand round the shank. It is 
much better to take it up easily 
_ between the first and second fin- 
gers, as indicated in Fig. I. 

In listening, it is absolutely 
essential that the Telephone be 
placed exactly over the open 
part of the ear and pressed 
closely back against the head, 
so as to exclude every sound 
from outside the instrument. If 
pains are taken at first to adopt 
the correct position, it will soon 
become: habitual, and the hand 
will move naturally to the right 
place. 
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DIRECTIONS for USING THE TELEPHONE with the EXCHANGE 


1. When the Red Indicator on the Bell Hammer falls back, the line 
is in use, and you cannot call. 

2. When in order for business, the Indicator stands forward in full 
yiew. 

3. To call CENTRAL OFFICE, press the button TWICE and 
wait for answering signal (two taps of your bell) ; then— 

4. Take the Telephone off the hook and place it firmly against your 
ear; at the same time— 

5. Turn the hook to the RIGHT and listen. 

6. When you hear the Operator’s voice, TELL HIM YOUR NAME 
and the Name of the Subscriber you desire to communicate with; then— 

7. Hang your Telephone on the Hook and 

8. WAIT until the bell strikes TWICE, which is the signal for you 
to go ahead. 

9. Then place the Telephone to your mouth, and 

10. Turn the hook to the RIGHT and proceed with your communi. 
cation. : 

11. To avoid errors, IMPORTANT MESSAGES should be RE. 
PEATED and VERIFIED 

12, When you are called, always answer by pressing the Button on 
your Bell, before taking up your.Lelephone. 


SUBSCRIBERS CONNECTED TO JUNE Ist, 1870, 
AINSLIE, Geo, A., Chief Fire Department. 
ALLEN, J. F. & Co., Tobacco and Cigarette Manufacturers, 
AMERICAN HOTEL, 
ARCHER, B. T. & Co., Grocers. 
BLANKENSHIP, R. E., Old Dominion Nail Works, 
Biair, W. D., & Co., Grocers. 
Brancu, THos. & Co., Bankers 


Fig. 2. 


Do not shout. 


Reproduction of Pages from a Telephone Directory Issued in 1879. 


Va., with which Mr. Glass was connected at a very early period 
of the development of the telephone. 

The front page and two other pages of general interest are 
here reproduced. It will be seen that this directory was issued 
at a time when the carbon transmitter was not in service, and 
the instructions to subscribers will be both interesting and 
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HINTS ABOUT USING THE BELL TELEPHONE. 


Most persons, in taking up the Telephone, grasp it with the full 


No difficulty will then be experienced in hearing perfectly 
Fig 2 gives a very good idea of the proper position in listening. In 
speaking through the Telephone, hold the instrument as shown in Fig. 3. 


The outside edge should just touch the nose, and the top of the inner 
rim strike on the upper lip, so as to bring the opening of the mouth 
opposite the centre of the diaphragm. ot pl ¢ 
centre, but leave the lower jaw free play, as indicated in the cut. 
It is not necessary. 
sational tone, very distinctly and not two fast 
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amusing in view of the simplicity of present day telephone use. 
The reasons for subscribing to the service show that even at 
this early day the promoters of the telephone system had a 
surprisingly clear conception of the utility of the service which 
they were offering, and even now the principal arguments 
used are founded upon some of these early statements. 


A Romance of the Telephone. 

Miss Edna Gillock, an operator at Hustonville, Ky., has been 
amply rewarded for her courteous manner and charming wil- 
lingness to always please the subscribers to the service. A 
romance begun over the telephone was happily culminated when 
she and Mr. Charles Jones, an employe of the telephone com- 
pany at Crab Orchard, Ky., were married recently. However, 
the residents of Hustonville had become so attached to their 
exchange operator that they rebelled at losing her. Hence, 
they petitioned the telephone company to transfer Mr. Jones 
to their city, that they might still keep Mrs. Jones as their 
operator. The company proved obliging in the matter and not 
only transferred Mr. Jones but increased the salaries of both 
as a wedding gift. : 


Golf and the Telephone. 


Before the snow went off the ground this spring golf enthu- 
siasts were planning for the resumption of this popular pas- 
time. Many business men following the example set by Pres- 
ident Taft spend a portion of their time on the golf links. 
Others would like to, but have considered that they could not 
be out of communication with their office as would be the case 
if they were golfing. The Chicago business man, known to be 
a “live wire,’ enjoys golfing as much as anyone. In order to 
permit his enjoyment of the game and at the same time keep 
him in communication with the outside world, the Lake Shore 
Country Club, located in Glencoe, a Chicago suburb, sprung a 


REASONS FOR SUBSCRIBING TO THE RICHMOND 
TELEPHONIC EXCHANGE. 


1, ‘The Bell Telephdne is one of the greatest of modern inventions, 
ranking in usefulness with the steam engine and the electric telegraph. 
It has been adopted in all the leading cities of the land, and a proper 
public spirit, a pride in having Richmond abreast of the times, suggests 
the policy on the part of her citizens of supporting, and supporting 
well, by their patronage and influence, an institution, of such great 
value. ‘, 

2. The usefulness of the Exchange is in exact proportion to the 
number of members, and there is thus an element of mutual benefit 
and helpfulness in the association of a large number of citizens in the 
system of the “ Exchange.” 

3- The time and expense sayed to most business men by the facili- 
ties afforded, amount in the course of the year to several times the 
cost, which is only about 12 cents per day. 

4. The positive profit on orders for goods received through the Tel- 
ephone, in many cases pays more than the annual rental. 

5. The convenience and satisfaction yielded by the power at any 
moment to speak to persons in distant parts of the city, are worth 
more than the trifling outlay. 

This point is particularly applicable to private residences, where the 
ladies of the family may communicate when necessary with the gen- 
tlemen at their places of business; may call the family physician, or 
order household supplies, or call a, carriage, or speak to persons at 
other residences. 
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BRANCH OFFICES IN RICHMOND. 


807 E. Broad Street. 
703 W. Broad Street. 
523 N. Second Street 


2517 E. Broad Street. 
726 W. Marshall Street. 
Cor. Broad and Foushee Sts. 


ci Selah aga BRANCH OFFICEIN MANCHESTER, 


AT HOWLE’S DRUG-STORE, COR. HULL AND TENTH STREETS. 


Messages, written on Message Blanks, may be sent from either of 
the above Offices, delivered anywhere inthe city, at the following rates: 
Ten, words 0c less. iy, caguessoctets tstzose velearsonaretioned Ten cents. 
Kach additional word ...........ssccsescocseses socnerseee’ Half a cent 


Do not press che mouth into the 


Speak in the ordinary conver- 


The Instructions to Subscribers are Interesting. 


new idea upon the sporting world. The club plans to install 
telephones at every tee and thus players are always within com- 
munication with the outside world. In cases of snake bite or 
other serious accident the telephone would probably be a life- 
saver. Following the lead of the Lake Shore Club, other golf 
clubs in the vicinity of Chicago are considering the plan. 


The Union, of Michigan 


Annual Report of the Second Largest Michigan System—With Subscribers List Nearly Doubled Since 1905, 
Undivided Profits Increased From $33,000 to $92,000—$55, 000 Paidin 8 Per Cent. Dividendsin 1909 
—Close Correspondence of Capitalization and Earnings with Station Growth—A Well 
Established Proof of the Strength of the Common Stock Pian of Financing 


As a story of sound progress, good management, and honest 
financing, the following, from the annual report of Secretary 
L. L. Conn to the stockholders of the Union Telephone Co., 
Alma, Mich.,-is of general interest. It shows how one of the 
leading Independent companies of the country has grown and 
prospered. 

The text of the report sets forth: 

The growth in the business of your company the past year 
has been very satisfactory and the physical plant has been 
materially enlarged and improved. The following compara- 
tive list showing the number of subscribers’ telephones in 
service on March 1 of several successive years is instructive and 
gives comprehensive information showing distribution of 
growth among the exchanges: 


1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 
ANU SGTE) ces 8 CLR GR 6 MEER ae ee 318 296 So 0MSO (ee OOS 389 
Ashley SES a aboy cael ecclesia: ‘<< iofee eta 20 23 30 32 49 
BAN CHO GMMR tee ie SaeePe. < egraicios Smee amen ase Olina Lonel OS 
BawoyvtOiics x sissies. «sk ae 20 21 23 29 ay 37 
Breckenridge s. c2eesn- 5 .ane 55 46 57 93 SS 
GarsomiGityie setts. says eas ala ar 132 163 aval 198 208 
CHEN RES? Ret ear eerie INR ie 150 144 154 176 165 158 
AS ORUMM AeICIe 3s. cal eae... oa en DA le mot aol ea So8ke 39.4 ooo 
ALAR tics He RSeBRE « aerate 377 364 406 510 494 514 
FEBGLEMOT Cate elt. ints ee «cece 57 59 65 76 104 149 
IES etetee ny Je nos camer elect alah 132 153 196 218 249 243 
AMC rat R hohe Aerie.» weaker els SNGPAS NG: 
IVETE CHa apn gtesere io Pateer. Geeks apes 261 363 380 380 405 
TCO erp iein a Me aE oe wen shes 18 28 51 90 149 
ARTIS eal Oe Ray Mel re oo eeees sa.) ateiens 31 rat 41 39 36 
(eta Dist SOM ru. ene UNE adinies «os 40 37 38 42 41 35 
Tera me aerahs 2p Cehntes ee Seeleiars. a 56 66 98 110 160 
NGiET ea CWE te rare lateceret ital s'-) Wiesel ses 218 J228h > 2333 388 385 456 
een Our are. Sic he ea ane Tah ete 6, testis 96. OG 
[CataXe kota edie eee ot eee OIE 46 87 97 104 91 
(ARE EAs Rice eatin ee 74 80 96 92 99 105 
SESE ie Ena ah 54 7 etal 28 e136 
IN ele’ mia Kotick ood Gath cies eee bs Aa 13 12 22 Dabs ak 
Mlerrilliemiscries s MSS Cape ane 54 85 102 100 100 91 
Mid ciletoritiis.nies tess slstte o ote 9 12 16 67 72 78 
Milani csnees wcll. Seas 936 283° 435 462: 426 \° 420 
Misneleasant = rs.ey, «bare 459 519 609 599 588 584 
INA Aap ee cohen Ae che i ohorhe lok 76 85 102 108 108 114 
MOLE Nen ee ears sheen, oer 194 234 285 302 309 326 
GWOSSOme snc eint ailoceies. «ine ean 927 1026 1256 1275 1316 1444 
IPE WaITION ts eb ass ree « be neers AC 41 64 68 70 68 
[Sakergi yh (fates he Roetts an ete, ae ea 23 18 33 wo 84 80 
SUE AICHE Bish? ars Ate eeueee torn a 398 441 570 652 711 736 
Siew L-OwiSickamee tees Phat ee 209 193 195 198 239 398 
Sener dint name ideioss+ cntdetles 203 230 251 244 237 231 
SMORIGATT roses eRelces .clgoe sees 15 18 18 23 31 32 
PaipemIGalcesi soy erdenes as. «sess, ae 6 26 30 on 
SSUPIEOU Ir oc sects cies Aeinvirete 85 93 99 108 109 152 
RCSLT Oe Smibetgh' > vo oiele-« 2m 18 18 20 25 33 33 
WieStUH alia. seca) <feyecasie n= 10 31 73 78 
Mitscetlaneous: int)... sc.sa 242°: 246 145. “170, 2338.) 214 

5223 6167 7366 8142 8598 9475 


The total number of telephones in service February 28, 1910, 
was 9,475, being a net gain of 877 for the year, as compared 
with a gain of 456 for the year ending February 28, 1909. It 
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will be observed that the growth was well distributed in the 
different parts of the system, and that the few losses were small 
in each case and have no particular significance. 

The company has adhered to the policy of building rural lines 
only in such exchanges as is necessary to protect investments 
in lines previously built. The rural districts are being rapidly 
developed through the organization of a great number of local 
co-operative companies. This plan of rural development is 
proving highly satisfactory to both the company and the rural 
subscriber. Contracts have been entered into with 48 of these 
companies during the past year. We now have connecting con- 
tracts with 93 of these companies with a total of 2,561 subscrib- 
ers’ telephones in service March 1, 1910. These telephones in 
addition to those owned by the company make a grand total 
of 12,036 telephones connected with toll lines of the company. 
The rural subscriber as a rule is not an extensive user of the 
long distance lines, but nearly all contribute some business, and 
in the aggregate it amounts to a considerable sum. 

There has been a steady increase in the toll traffic but it is be- 
lieved that there are possibilities of a still more rapid growth 
in the future. This branch of the business is now receiving 
careful study and attention and every effort is being made to 
improve and extend the service. The State Traffic Association 
has. perfected and introduced a comprehensive system for the 
handling of long distance traffic. This method or plan contem- 
plates that all operators shall act as a unit in furnishing quick 
service in a uniform manner. Great improvement to the service 
has already resulted from this new system and the earning 
capacity and value of lines have been materially increased by 
the elimination of much unnecessary conversation between 
operators at switching points. Notwithstanding the increase in 
the toll traffic the lines of the company are less congested than 
they were before the new system was adopted. 

The toll lines of the company are in most excellent condition 
but it was found advisable to construct a few additional short 
circuits to relieve lines needed for through traffic. New No. 
10 copper circuits were added between Merrill and Saginaw, 18% 
miles: Edmore and Stanton, 10 miles; and one circuit between 
St. Louis, Alma and Ithaca, 12% miles, making a total of 41 
miles in all. This makes a total of 1,09014 miles of copper 
metallic circuits and 819 miles of iron metallic circuits of toll 
lines now owned by this company. 


During the past year several storms of unusual severity 
caused heavy losses to all wire using companies. A heavy sleet 
storm in March was followed on the 29th day of April by the 
most devastating storm that has ever been experienced by wire 
using companies. This storm destroyed hundreds of miles of 
pole lines in this and adjoining states. Your company was more 
fortunate than many of its neighbors, but sustained a heavy 
loss by the destruction of many miles of valuable pole lines and 
a still further loss through interruption of toll traffic. On July 
3 a tornado swept through Isabella and Gratiot counties, doing 
a vast amount of dantage to pole lines and aerial construction. 
In the city of St. Louis much of the aerial construction was 
wrecked, the damage being so great that it was found advisable 
to rebuild the entire city plant. The latest approved style of cable 
distribution has replaced the old aerial construction and a new 
improved switchboard has been installed. In addition to the 
heavy expenditures necessitated by the destructive storms, many 
improvements and betterments have been paid from the year’s 
earnings. Notwithstanding these unusual and extraordinary 
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expenses we are happy to be able to submit a very excellent 
financial statement. 

The gross earnings for the year were $171,586.74, a gain of 
$7,327.46 for the year. 

The following statement shows the earnings and expenses for 
the year: 
Income from telephone rentals........... ey ae eee $118,303.41 


Income’ from toll” recelptstie. © tons ciabatens ot etcnemerraslereret er 52,444.47 
MISGeLIANGOUS eAIRCOMMGES ais, erettot ss cet «| clones ete auenetets tetetens tensuauetane 838.86 
GYosssimconiea: LOMy (Vey GAL ecg) areuare roteicp erste Pere nvuetenetn tere $171,586.74 
Operating expenses, maintenance, etc..............+.0.. 108,614.96 
Surplus LOL wStOCK yo sisis «ss Fiees 20. wb prace beter an eeles ean eee $ 62,971.78 
Dividends paid wearin oe yiC ares crete face ee areal tousto all ster eteele 55,809.09 
Undivided? profits for, the vyean 2 tas. arent eee maetete fener 7,162.69 
Undivided profit-account March 1, 1909... 25.cn% 2 84,706.59 
Undivided profit account March 1, 1910 ...3...00..- $ 91,869.28 


The following comparative statement shows the capital stock, 
gross earnings and undivided profit account on March 1, 1905, 
1906, 1907, 1908, 1909 and 1910: 

Capital Stock Gross Earnings Undivided Profit 


Wa rehet.s LoUbreriei $436,750.50 $ 97,867.31 $32,997.97 
March Age. 906 ini 523,116.00 114,048.77 42,260.29 
IM Rew RO VOI Il WES Eee anole 602,946.00 132,159.49 55,569.83 
Mareh 1;- 1903 0... 675,000.00 152,645.42 70,047.00 
March 1, 9095... 675,000.00 164,259.28 84,706.59 
IMAP CLL eal 1.0 sikewsiaie 733,380.00 171,586.74 91,869.28 


The amount added to the undivided profit account was not as 
great as was added for the preceding year, but the amount 
charged to reconstruction was relatively much more. In this 
connection your attention is called to the fact that the greater 
portion of increase in subscribers’ telephones has been made in 
the last three months, and very little revenue has been received 
as rental from these telephones. In fact, the new telephones 
always show a loss for the first few months as the expense of 
running drop wires and installing telephones is at all times 
charged as a maintenance expense. The ability of the company 
to meet the heavy losses and still make such a satisfactory 
showing speaks volumes for the inherent and growing strength 
of the company. 

Regular quarterly dividends of 2 per cent. on the capital stock 
were declared and paid during the year. The dividends for the 
year amounted to $55,809,09 and make a total of $342,935.58 paid 
in dividends by the Company organization. 


It will be seen from the foregoing statement’ that $58,380.00 
of new stock was sold during the year. This stock was all sold 
at a premium and nearly all of it was subscribed for by former 
stockholders of the company. Your board of directors has al- 
ways been very conservative in the matter of offering for sale 
the treasury stock of the company. The stock has been offered 
for sale in small lots only at such times as funds were actually 
needed for construction purposes. On March 1 there was avail- 
able for issue but $16,620.00 of stock of the total authorized 
capital of $750,000. The business of the company continues to 
grow and the demand for service requires that the plant be 
still further enlarged. This is particularly true in the rapidly 
growing city of Owosso. The city has outgrown the plant and 
the strictest prudence requires the acceptance of the new busi- 
ness that is offered. This exchange has grown to such propor- 
tions that your board of directors has felt justified in purchas- 
ing real estate with the view of erecting thereon a suitable ex- 
change office building. The enlargement of the Owosso plant 
and the demands for service at the other exchanges will require 
considerable additional funds. Your board of directors has 
after careful consideration unanimously agreed to recommend 
that the authorized capital stock of the company be increased to 
$1,000,000. This additional capital stock can only be issued by 
vote of the board of directors and will be sold only at such 
time as funds are required for construction purposes. 

As heretofore stated, the Independent telephone cause made 
satisfactory progress the past yar. The statistical information 
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furnished by the National Association shows a general growth 
and great activity in the organization of new companies. 

After much litigation and long delay the construction of a 
large Independent plant in Chicago seems to ‘be assured. Such 
a plant will add great strength to the Independent cause and 
will furnish much new business for our toll lines. 

The nature of the telephone husiness is such that its success 
depends upon the united efforts of a great number of employes 
scattered over a large territory. Individual initiative, energy, 
efficiency, and above all fidelity are required in the performance 
of the work. Your company is particularly fortunate in having 
a staff of managers and other employes who possess these 
desirable attributes in a marked degree. The splendid success 
of your company has been made possible only by their loyalty 
and zeal. It is a pleasure to report these facts to the stock- 
holders as such sterling worth deserves the most hearty and sin- 
cere commendation. 

All of the opposition companies and nearly all of the Inde- 
pendent companies outside of our own state are bond propo- 
sitions. A telephone company organized along old fashioned 
lines without a bond issue or preferred stock seems to be a 
novelty, and your company is unique in that it sells its treasury 
stock at a premium. , 

The officers of the Union company are: C. T. Babcock, 
president, St. Johns; E. S. Wagar, vice-president, Edmore; L. 
L. Conn, secretary, Alma; G. S. Ward, treasurer, Alma; W. J. 
Melchers, general manager, Alma. z 

The directors include: Tod Kincaid, Corunna; Jas. P. Gibbs, 
Saginaw; J. H. Fildew, St. Johns; G. S. Ward, Alma; F. G. 
Thiers, Mt. Pleasant; E. O. Dewey, Owosso; E. S. Wagar, 
Edmore; J. T. Millman, St. Johns; C. T. Babcock, St. Johns; 
W. A. Bahlke, Alma; G. S. Aldrich, St. Louis; C. W. Gale, 
Owosso. 


New York Company Abandons Plan of Putting Earnings 
Into Construction. 

The Prattsburg Overland Telephone Company, operating 
exchanges in Prattsburg, Naples, Avoca, Pulteney and 
Potter, New York. gives service to over 1,600 subscribers. 
Of this number 150 have business service at a rate of $18 
per year; 400, residence service at $12 a year; 950 rural 
subscribers on the company’s own lines (grounded) who 
pay a rate of $8 a year, and 100 rural subscribers on con- 
necting lines. For the latter a switching charge of $5 a 
year is made. 

The company owns its own toll lines connecting Pratts- 
burg, Bath, Penn Yan, Pulteney, Hammandsport, Naples, 
Canandaigua, Naples and Avoca. The toll business in- 
creased 20 per cent in the past year over the preceding year. 

The equipment in all the exchanges is reported to be 
in first class condition, switchboards having been installed 
within the past year or two, with the exception of Pratts- 
burg and Pulteney, and the company is rebuilding and ren- 
ovating these. 

The authorized capitalization of the company is $20,- 
000, $13,250 issued. All stock has been sold to local hold- 
ers at $200 a share, making the actual amount paid into 
the treasury $26,500. Of the $15,000 authorized bonds, 
$3,400 has been issued bearing 5 per cent interest. The 
company has paid but one dividend—6 per cent in 1907—. 
the earnings having been put into new construction, so 
that the capitalization is lower in proportion to the plant 
than it would otherwise have been. Arrangements have 
now been made to pay a substantial dividend regularly. 

Officers of this company are: H. M. Tuthill, president; 
D. J. Doughty, a grocer in Naples, vice-president; L. H. 
Conine, a clothier of Prattsburg, secretary, and J. R. 
Scott, cashier of the Prattsburg Bank, treasurer. The offi- 
cers, with M. E. Tuthill, Alfred Brown, Frank Clark, G. A. 
Bolles and S. C. Boals, constitute the board of directors. 
B. W. Boothe is general manager of the company. 


Among the Querists 


The Use of Tubular Line Fuses. 


In using a ‘“‘tubular line fuse’ installed in a common gfounded 
telephone circuit, what danger to the building is there from a 
lightning charge? 

The makers of these line fuses give directions to put them in 
the line just before it enters the building. There is no ground 
post on these fuses and no way for the lightning charge to be 
conducted to the ground except down the side of the building, 
and in case of a wood building, it certainly looks like there would 
be more or less danger of damage to the house. 

One telephone manufacturing company writes me that it never 
knew of damage from a line fuse and that it considers them the 
safest appliances now in use but does not give any reasons. 

Please explain fully as to these line fuses, and if they are better 
or as good as other protectors naving a ground connection. 


The line fuse is no protection against lightning and never 
can be. It requires a carbon block or other lightning arrester 
for this purpose. The reason why a fuse can not protect 
against lightning lies in the suddenness with which the light- 
ning acts, and the slowness with which the fuse heats up to 
the melting point. A lightning discharge strong enough to 
damage a house or kill a person will get by the fuse and do its 
work before the fuse blows. 

The best protection is afforded by a good lightning arrester 
in connection with line fuses. The air gap offering less re- 
sistance than the circuit through the telephone apparatus will 
take care of the lightning and other static charges by its con- 
nection to earth. The line fuses will protect against strong cur- 
rent, such as trolley or power current. When the latter gets 
crossed with the telephone wire, the strong current flows 
through the line fuse, jumps the air gap in the arrester and 
goes to ground. This strong flow of current melts the fuse, 
thus opening the circuit and preventing damage to the tele- 
phone apparatus. 


Reason Why Speech is Transmitted When Talking is Done 
Into Receiver of a Bridging Telephone. 


Would you please explain by circuit diagram how it is that a 
bridging telephone, even on party lines, will transmit speech fairly 
well when the talking is done into the receiver? 


The answer to this query is given by an explanation of the 
theory of the magneto telephone. 

Under the laws of electromagnetic induction, when a con- 
ductor forming part of a closed circuit is moved across lines 
of force in a magnetic field, an electromotive force is set up in 


Fig. 1. 


the circuit. This electromotive force produces an electric cur- 
rent in the circuit which lasts just as long as the movement 
of the coil, provided, of course, that the movement is such as 
to continually change the number of lines of force passing 
through the coil. There are several ways in which the chang- 
ing of the number of lines of force may be produced, viz., the 
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coil may be moved; the magnet may be moved; or the armature 
of the magnet may be moved. Either of these will produce 
the same effect, i. e., the setting up of an electric current in 
the closed coil or circuit. 

In Fig. 1, diagrams A and B show the lines of force about 
the poles of a bipolar receiver, both in horizontal and longi- 


Fig. 2. 


tudinal planes to the poles. Diagram C (Fig. 2) is an enlarged 
sketch of the longitudinal lines of force. In diagram D (Fig. 
2) N. S. represents the poles and coils of a double pole re- 
ceiver, the coils being connected so as to form a closed cir- 
cuit; c, an iron diaphragm and the dotted lines, a, b and d, 
lines of force radiating from the poles N. S. Suppose the 
armature c is taken farther away from the poles to the posi- 
tion c’. The lines of force would then be in the positions a’, 
b’, d’. In these changes of position, the number of turns of 
the coils through which the lines pass has been varied or in 
other words, the number of lines of force passing through the 
coil has been changed by the moving of the diaphragm. 

As there are many lines of force such as a, b and d, each 
movement of the diaphragm would vary the number passing 
through the coils, thus producing a current in the closed circuit. 

If a person speaks against the diaphragm, it will vibrate rap- 
idly, thus producing a fluctuating current in the coil. If an- 
other receiver be connected so as to form a closed circuit with 
the first receiver, the diaphragm of the second receiver will vi- 
brate in exact accordance with the sound waves striking this 
first diaphragm, thus reproducing the sound. 

If a sketch is made of the wiring of two bridging telephone 
sets connected together for talking, it will be seen that the re- 
ceivers are connected together in a closed circuit without any 
battery. Hence, if the talking is done into the receiver, the 
speech will be transmitted fairly well for a distance of pos- 
sibly two miles. 


. 


Faulty Telephone Discussion in a General Reference Work 


The following is a quotation from the “‘‘New Practical Refer- 
ence Library,’ published by the Dixon Hanson Co., Chicago, and 
sold in Kansas City by Roach, Fuller & Swank: 


“The Hlectric Telephone.—The electric telephone was invented 
by Prof. Alexander Graham Bell and was first exhibited to the 
public in 1876. It operates on the same principle as the simple 
telephone described above, but it uses an electric current for 
transmitting the vibrations. The transmitter consists of a hard 
rubber mouthpiece to which is fitted a thin, delicate steel membrane, 
held in place by a metallic case. Immediately back of the mem- 
brane is an electro-magnet, so placed that one end almost 
touches the center of the disk. One electrode is attached to the 
disk, and another is fastened to the magnet. The receiver con- 
sists of a similar apparatus enclosed in a hard rubber case, so 
shaped that it can be conveniently held to the ear. When one 
speaks into the funnel of the transmitter, the vibrations of the 
voice are reproduced by the disk, and every time that the disk 
touches the end of the magnet, it completes the circuit and 
causes the magnet in the receiver to attract the disk to that 
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part of the telephone, Thus the vibrations set up in the trans- 
mitter are exactly reproduced in the receiver. (Here follows 
a paragraph not in any way descriptive.) 

“Induction Coil, an instrument for securing a high potential 
between direct and induced electric currents. ‘The principal 
parts of the coil are the core, usually made of a bundle of soft 
iron wires soldered together at the ends; a short primary or 
inner coll, of coarse wire; a long secondary, or outer, coil, of fine 
wire; an interrupter and battery. The coils are of insulated 
copper wire and are carefully insulated from each other by coats 
of varnish or some other non-conducting substance. 

“The interrupter consists of a spring, to the upper end of 
which is soldered a small piece of soft iron against which a 
screw presses. The screw is tipped with a fine platinum point. 
When not in action, the end of the spring rests against the 
platinum point. As soon as the current passes through the 
primary coil, the core becomes magnetized and attracts the piece 
of soft iron, but as soon as this touches the core, the magnetism 
ceases and the spring recoils to the platinum point. The inter- 
ruption of the current (in primary) generates an opposite cur- 
rent in (secondary) and since the vibrations of the spring are 
very rapid, this induced current is strengthened by the frequency 
of its waves. The length of the coil (secondary) and the fine- 
ness of the wire give this induced current a strong potentiality. 
When the opposite ends of the coil (secondary) are brought near 
each other, a spark usually passes betweeen them. Induction 
coils are used for medical purposes in laboratories and in com- 
mon and wireless telegraphy and in telephones.”’ 

The article is accompanied by a correct diagram. 


I should like to have your opinion as to the reliability of this 
matter. I purchased the book on approval, but when I objected 
to it I met with a refusal to take it back. 


Having gone over the selections which you made from the 
book we have the following to say: 

In describing the electric telephone it says: “and every time 
that the disk touches the end of the magnet, it completes the 
circuit and causes the magnet in the receiver to attract the 
disk to that part of the telephone.” This is absolutely false; 
whether used as transmitter or receiver the diaphragm must 
not touch the end: of the magnet. If it does touch the end 
of the magnet speech is interfered with or even rendered im- 
possible. 

In describing the induction coil the text says, when speak- 
ing of the core, that it consists of a bundle of soft iron wires 
soldered together at the ends. This is not necessarily true, 
and in the majority of cases is not true, it being found more 
advantageous to have separate iron wires insulated from the 
rest in order to prevent eddy currents which cut. down the 
efficiency. 

Again it says: “The interruption of the current (in pri- 
mary) generates an opposite current in the secondary.” This 
is absolutely false, because when the primary current is in- 
terrupted the current in the secondary is in the same direc- 
tion electrically as that in the primary. The law briefly stated 
is as follows: When the current in the primary is made or 
increasing in strength, the current in the secondary is in the 
opposite direction from that in the primary. When the cur- 
rent in the secondary is decreasing in value, that is, falling 
toward zero, the current in the secondary is in the same di- 
rection as that in the primary. 

Again it states: “This induced current is strengthened by 
the frequency of its waves.’ This is an incorrect state- 
ment, because the strength of the secondary current, be- 
sides depending upon the impedance of the total secondary 
circuit, depends on the voltage generated in the secondary, 
and that in turn is dependent upon the rate of cutting of 
lines of force, which again is dependent upon the rapidity with 
which the primary current dies away. The frequency has 
nothing whatever to do with this, as is attested by the modern 
single spark induction coil system used for firing gasolene 
automobile engines. 

Again it states that “the length of the coil (secondary) and 
the fineness of the wire give this induced current a strong 
potentiality.” This statement is only partly true; that is, 
the fineness of the wire does not increase the potential differ- 
ence produced by the secondary. The fineness of the wire 
is only incidental, to secure a large number of turns of wire 
a reasonable distance from the core. 
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The telephone information forms only a very small pro- 
portion of the book, and the publishers state that it will be 
corrected in a future edition. In general, however, no so- 
called reference work should be purchased without an investi- 
gation .of the authorship of its prominent sections. Many 
such works are hastily and cheaply compiled by men who 
write with equal facility and speed on all subjects, gleaning for 
this purpose only superficial and inaccurate information from 
specialized books which are themselves frequently inaccurate 
and out of date. 


Current Supply for Operating Pole Changer. 

I have a magneto exchange of 375 subscribers. I am using a 
Warner pole changes for ringing my subscribers. 

I have a 40-light 110-volt direct-current dynamo run by gas 
engine, ; ; 

I would like to put in storage batteries. 

Would like to get into touch with someone who can give me 
necessary information, 


I doubt very much the advisability of replacing the dry cell 
ringing battery of a pole changer with storage cells. The lat- 
ter require considerable attention, cost more to start with, and 
in the long run are likely to prove more expensive and trou- 
blesome for this particular purpose than dry cells. If, how- 
ever, you wish to try the experiment, write to those of our 
advertisers who sell storage batteries. State your case fully 
and they will advise you as to probable first cost and expense 
to keep running. 


Use of a Common Return. 

We have a toll line (full metallic) running parallel with a 
heavily loaded, grounded party line. We intend to discontinue 
the toll line and divide the party line into two circuits. Would 
you advise us to make a common return of one of the wires and 
thus two circuits out of the three wires, or is it best to leave 
one grounded and the other full metallic? 


In this case it is best to avoid common return circuits. Con- 
vert the metallic toll line into’a metallic party line by trans- 
ferring enough stations from the grounded circuit to relieve 
it. This will give you better satisfaction and freedom from 
cross-talk between these two lines than the other plan. 


ooo 


Great Falls, Mont., Independent Company Expanding. 

One of the most important telephone deals consummated in 
Montana in recent years, and of especial importance to Great 
Falls, was announced recently by officials of the Great Falls 
Automatic Telephone Exchange. Under the terms of the trans- 
action, the automatic company comes into control of the tele- 
phone properties owned and operated by Clarence H. Drake of 
Conrad and known as the Montana Telephone Company. 

The Montana Telephone Company comprises all the tele- 
phone properties in Teton county and has a very large list of 
subscribers. Until the present transfer, these properties have 
had connection with the Rocky Mountain Bell company. The 
Bell company has also had connection with Choteau exchange, 
which it loses as a result of the transfer of the Drake lines to 
the Automatic company. 

Under the transfer of the Drake properties to the Auto- 
matic company, the local concern takes over the exchanges at 
Conrad, Valier and Choteau, comprising 345 miles of toll line. 
In addition to the exchanges at Valier and Conrad, the com- 
pany also gains control of the toll lines west of Cutbank and 
Shelby and also takes in Dupuyer, Bynum, Collins and Far- 
mington, 

Lines, which will also be controlled by the Independent com- 
pany, are now in course of construction to Sweet Grass, and 
also from Augusta to Great Falls. 

Work is now being rushed on a line from Shelby to Havre, 
which, when completed, will add greatly to the excellence of 
the Independent service. Managing Director Durrett stated re- 
cently that a copper wire line would be immediately constructed 
between Great Falls and Conrad. 
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Legal Cases and Decisions 
- Conducted by A. H. McMillan 


Joint Use of Poles in Illinois. 


I would like to ask through TELEPHONY if there is a law in 
Illinois to compel one telephone company to carry the wires of 
another company over their poles. 


We know of no such law in the state of Illinois. 


Location of Poles When Roads Are Narrowed. 


Inasmuch as the laws of Illinois have changed in regard to 
public roads, allowing them to be made narrower, we have a 
great demand in our territory, of five or six counties, asking 
us to move our poles out to the new line fence. We find they 
are all the way from three to fifteen feet in the field. We have 
referred this matter to the attorney general who has referred it 
back to our home attorney, at which place it has stopped, 

Must telephone companies stand this expense for moving poles 
and wires? In some places there are as many as ten wires on a 
lead, 


The situation you outline is peculiar. You do not give 
enough information to enable us to answer your question with 
certainty. You do not state whether the fee of the highways 
belongs to the abutting owner or to the county, neither do you 
tell whether you have a franchise from the county and a right- 
of-way from the abutting owners. We would also have to 
know the particulars of your right-of-way contracts and also 
of your franchise to be able to definitely determine the ques- 
tion you ask. 

With this limited information, it would seem that your com- 
pany would have to move its poles at its own expense. You 
probably have merely the general authority of the state statute 
authorizing you to build your line, and possibly the determina- 
tion by county authorities of whereabouts your line should 
run. No such authority would os you from having to 
move the poles. 


—_—_—_—_—__q 


Connection Established Between Non-Competing Lines. 

The Citizens Telephone Company, of Centerville, South 
Dakota, operating a local exchange of 165 telephones and 7 
farm lines in the vicinity, filed a complaint before the Board of 
Railroad Commissioners of South Dakota to compel the Beres- 
ford Telephone Company, which operates a local exchange of 
200 telephones and has connection with 500 telephones or more 
en farmers’ lines, about 10 of which it owns, to permit a con- 
nection of the two lines at the corporate limits of the town of 
Beresford. At Centerville there is also a company known as 
“Centerville Telephone Exchange Company,” serving about 150 
instruments and having in connection a rural telephone system 
of about 25 farmers’ lines. The Beresford Telephone Company 
and the Centerville Telephone Company had each constructed 
a telephone line running from their respective exchanges to a 
point equally distant between the two towns, and there con- 
nected them so as to make one continuous line, over which 
they interchanged service under an oral agreement which con- 
tained no provision as to the length of time it should exist. A 
portion of the line built by the Centerville Telephone Exchange 
Company was strung on the poles of the Northwestern Tele- 
phone Exchange Company. The complainant alleged that it 
had been requested by its patrons to connect with the Beres- 
ford Telephone Company and also by residents of Beresford 
and vicinity; that it accordingly asked permission of the city 
council of the city of Beresford to be permitted to build into 
the town and up to the Beresford company’s exchange, but had 
been refused by the council. The Citizens’ company accord- 
ingly built its line up to the corporate limits of the city, paral- 
leling for about 7 miles the joint line previously referred to, 
and being only 66 feet distant from it. The Centerville com- 
pany offered to let the Citizens’ company connect with it at its 
exchange at Centerville and thus obtain service into Beres- 
ford, but the offer was not accepted because the Citizens’ com- 


pany’s patrons would be obliged to send their messages through 
an extra exchange at a cost of three terminal fees of 5 cents 
each. Ifa direct connection were made, as asked, the mes- 
sages would pass through only two exchanges and the total 
terminal fees would not exceed 10 cents. A further reason for 
declining to accept the offer was that the license of the North- 
western telephone exchange company to the Centerville Tele- 
phone Exchange Company might be revoked at any time and the 
wires of the Centerville Telephone Company removed from the 
Northwestern company’s poles. The joint line of the Center- 
ville and Beresford companies was not a toll line used exclu- 
sively for through business, nor were the lines of the Citizens’ 
and of the Beresford companies competitive lines. 

After hearing the testimony. the commission filed a finding 
of facts, substantially as herein set forth, and made an order 
that the Beresford company permit the Citizens’ company to 
connect with it at the corporate limits of the city of Beresford. 
by splicing its telephone line to the portion of the joint line 
owned by the Beresford company, all at the expense of the 
Citizens’ company. It was also provided that the Beresford 
company should permit the Citizens’ company to send messages 
over its lines and through its exchanges on the same terms 
and conditions as it now charges or might hereafter charge for 
similar service, without discrimination. 


Issuance of Stock to Pay Debts. 

The Appellate Court of Indiana has affirmed the case of 
Sprowl, et al, vs. Griffith, et al., involving the Huntington 
Telephone Company. Judge Paulus, of the Grant County Cir- 
cuit Court, made a special finding of facts favorable to the 
complainant, and the defendants carried the case to the higher 


court. A decision sustaining Judge Paulus was rendered by 
the Appellate Court. The Supreme Court's decision, briefly, 
follows: “The majority owner of the stock in a corporation 


cannot prevent the corporation issuing more stock to others 
to pay debts without showing fraud or bad faith. (2) Fraud 
is never presumed. (3) The stockholder cannot complain of 
selling of stock at par without showing knowledge at the time 
of issuance that the stock was above par or that there was 
a greater offer for the stock. (4) An order by a majority 
of the directors in accordance with the by-laws is binding in 
the absence of fraud.” Sprowl v. Griffith, Indiana, Northeast- 
ern reporter. 


Accident Not Act of God. 

In the case of the Texas Telegraph and Telephone Com- 
pany vs. J. R. Scott, appealed from District Court of Llamo 
county, Texas, the Third Court of Civil Appeals has handed 
down. an opinion affirming the decision of the lower court, 
the telephone company being held liable. The opinion sets 
forth that Mrs. Scott, the wife of the appellee, while sitting 
in her room on July 14, 1908, in Llamo, was struck and seri- 
ously injured by lightning, alleged to have been conducted into 
her room over the wires of the company, which had removed 
the telephone instrument but had failed to remove the wires. 
Her husband brought suit to recover damages therefor. The 
ground of negligence on which suit was brought was that the 
company left the wires and failed to supply a lightning ar- 
rester or to ground or insulate the wires. The telephone com- 
pany contended that the injury was received through an act 
of God, and that no one was responsible. It also asserted that 
the wires of other companies were running into the same build- 
ing where Mrs. Scott was injured, and those companies were 
as much liable to suit as itself. 
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Current News 


Conventions, Indiana and Michigan, South Bend, Ind., May 11, 12. 


The Missouri Convention. 


The Missouri Independent Telephone Association’s conyen- 
tion being held at St. Joseph this week, opened on Wednesday. 
Much enthusiasm was shown by the men present at the open- 
ing meeting, about 150 men, all of whom are good, live, Inde- 
pendents, having registered at that time. From all indications 
the meeting promises to be a good one. A full report will be 
given in next week’s TELEPHONY. 

The following resolution was adopted by the Missouri 
Independent Telephone Association, at the convention at 
St. Joseph, Thursday, May 5: 

“Resolved, by the Missouri Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation that it demand of congress that the bill now pend- 
ing before it, in which it is sought to enlarge the powers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission over railroad rates 
and service be amended to empower it to establish, and 
regulate rates on interstate telephone business, to exercise 
such regulatory power as shall prevent discrimination be- 
tween persons and communities, and, by equalizing charges 
and rates, to make competition free and open as between 
the cities of the several states.” 

All Independent telephone men in every state should 
write their senators and congressmen urging them to use 
their influence and votes in carrying out the suggestions 
in the above resolution. 

All Independent telephone men should see that their 
local papers publish the resolution and advocate the incor- 
poration of its provisions in the railroad bill. 


Ohio Legislature Turns Down the Woods Public Utilities 
Bill. 


The Ohio senate effectually killed all efforts of creating 
a public utilities commission in the state of Ohio this ses- 
sion of the legislature, by defeating the amended Woods 
bill by a vote of 10 to 22. With the defeat of the bill, tele- 
phone men generally unite with others interested in public 
service corporations in a sigh of relief. It was generally 


believed that the Woods bill was built around too radical: 


ideas for the proper development of public service corpor- 
ations. 

The first intimation of the strength of the opposition 
was shown in a vote of 11 to 15 against placing the bill 
on the special calendar and making it a special order of 
business. Senator Patterson attacked the motion to place 
the bill on the special calendar, saying that he was opposed 
to giving it precedence over other more important meas- 
ures. 

With the bill on the regular calendar, a vote was reached 
Thursday of last week. After some Miscussion in which 
its friends pleaded for a bill to regulate public service cor- 
porations, the vote was taken, showing its utter defeat. 

The committee on commercial corporations, which had 
the bill in charge in the senate, had amended it so that 
most of its teeth were removed, but the provision of super- 
vision of stock and bond issues still remained. The pro- 
vision for preventing a holding of more than 25 per cent in 
another corporation was eliminated, as was the publicity 
feature. But notwithstanding these eliminations, the ene- 
mies of the bill were too strong. Recent developments 
showed that Governor Harmon was opposed to the idea 
and it was feared that in case it was passed and the amend- 
ments ratified by the house of representatives, the gov- 
ernor would veto it, as he has been rather free with his 


_vetoes recently. As the general assembly adjourned tem- 


porarily April 30, to reconvene May 10 for final adjourn- 
ment, there is no possibility of the passage of any law reg- 


_ulating public service corporations, especially telephone 


companies. - 


Postal Telegraph Company Obtains Injunction in Nash- 
ville Against the Cumberland Company. 


The Postal Telegraph Company has won out in its conten- 
tion that the Cumberland telephone company was charging it 
exorbitant and unreasonable rates and has secured from the 
United States court in Nashville an injunction restraining the 
Cumberland from taking out its telephone, as was about to 
be done. 

The Cumberland has for years been charging the Postal two 
cents for each telephone message, either into or out of the 
Postal office, and in addition has been collecting 15 per cent 
of the Postal charges on all messages telephoned into the 
Postal office. 

The flat rate for business telephones in the business district 
of Nashville is $7 per month, payable in advance. As the 
Postal company uses four telephones in its Nashville office, this. 
would be a total of $28 at the rate for the ordinary business. 

The two cents a message has restrained, in a way, the use 
of the telephone as freely as it would have been otherwise 
used, but notwithstanding that, the monthly bill of the Nash- 
ville office of the Postal for telephone service has run to from 
forty to fifty dollars, averaging over forty dollars for several 
months. 

The Postal decided to fight it out, as it was a very heavy 
burden to have to pay such a rate at all offices in Cumberland 
territory. It refused to pay more than the usual business rate 
and the Cumberland people were preparing to take out the. 
Postal telephones. Application was made for an injunction. 
This has been granted, restraining the Cumberland from tak-. 
ing out the instruments, and the Postal will now get its service 
at the same rates as other business institutions, $7 per month 
for Nashville and the same rates that apply to business. 
houses in other places. 


Merritt-Davis Bill Will Probably Pass in New York Legis- 
lature This Week. 


The amended bill placing telephones and telegraphs in 
New York state under supervision of the Public Service 
Commission for the second district (up-state), has not yet 
gone through the legislature. It is on the program for 
this week, having been reported out of the committee on 
gas and electricity, and will be rushed through in the last. 
hurried days of the session. There has been practically no- 
publicity about this bill, known as the Merritt-Davis meas- 
ure, and because of this fact the Independents are watch- 
ing it very carefully. If any eleventh-hour changes are 
made without their knowledge, there will be a. live dele- 
gation calling at the Governor’s office to protest. 


Arrangements for Exhibiticn of Telephone Apparatus and 
Supplies at the Indiana and Michigan Convention. 
Extensive plans for exhibitions of telephone supplies and ap- 
paratus to be made at the joint meeting of Michigan and In- 
diana Independent telephone are being made. The entire fifth 
floor of the Oliver Hotel, where the convention is to be held,. 
has been set aside for the use of the exhibitors. The conven-- 

tion is to be held May 11 and 12 at South Bend, Indiana. 
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Pioneer Company Cited for Contempt by Oklahoma Cor- 
poration Commission. 

The Oklahoma corporation commission has cited the Pioneer 
telephone company for contempt for raising rates at Tulsa in 
violation of the order of the commission which prohibited the 
increasing of rates beyond the figure at which they stood in 
July, 1908, without the consent of the commission. The cita- 
tion was issued on complaint of F. A. Gillespie. 

The Pioneer announced its intention of raising rates in 
October, 1908, but before the change could be made effective 
an injunction was secured. Shortly afterward the corporation 
commission issued its order. Recently the injunction was dis- 
solved and the company proceeded to put the higher rates into 
effect, without regard to the commissioner’s order. Similar 
conditions exist in most of the larger cities of the state, ex- 
cept that in most of the cases the injunctions are still in 
force. 


‘Crand Jury Investigating Charges of Bribery on Elson Bill. 

A number of the members of the Ohio house of repre- 
sentatives was subpoened before the ‘Franklin County 
Grand Jury on the investigation being conducted on al- 
leged bribery in connection with the Elson bill. The mem- 
bers subpoened before the grand jury were: Cyrus B. Win- 
ter of Erie county; Howard W. Pears of Allen county; 
Joe Gilligan of Hamilton county; William Didham of Cuya- 
hoga county; Lawrence W. Langdon of Warren county; 
Asa W. Elson and William C. Scheaffer of Tuscorawas 
county. 


Assessment of Kentucky Telephone Companies Increased. 

Heavy increases in the assessment of telephone com- 
panies have been announced by the State Board of Valu- 
ation and Assessment of Kentucky. The board has made 
an increase in nearly all lines, so that the raises on the 
franchises of the public utility corporations were not unex- 
pected. It is not final, however, and it is possible that 
some decreases will be made by the time the’ companies 


have presented their cases. Among those which have had - 
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increases are the Louisville Home Telephone Company, 
raised from $700,000 to $1,000,000; Citizens’ Telephone Co., 
of Lexington, from $350,000 to $450,000; The Cumberland 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., from $1,200,000 to $1,500,000; 
The East Tennessee Telephone Company, from $1,000,000 
to $1,100,000; the Gainesboro Telephone Co., to $100,000; 
the Independent Long Distance Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., to $100,000. 


New Stock of A. T. & T. Co. Not to Be Issued this Year. 

A circular mailed to stockholders of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., says: 

“In answer to the many inquiries as to the intentions of 
the company respecting the newly organized increase of capi- 
tal stock, you are informed that it will not be possible for the 
company to offer any of the new stock to shareholders during 
the current year, as cash resources available are sufficient for 
all current ordinary expenditures this year and well into the 
near year, and will also leave a margin sufficient to provide 
for all probable extraordinary expenditures. 

The work of reorganizing and readjusting the territorial 
lines of the associated companies will be continued, and some 
adjustment will be made through the exchange of the shares 
of this company for the shares of the associated companies. 
For this purpose the company now has in its treasury of 
its present stock issue sufficient to meet all its demands in 
the near future.” 


Annual Meeting of United States Telephone Company 

Postponed. 

Owing to an injunction which is pending in the Cleveland 
courts restraining the transfer of stock of the United 
States Telephone Company, the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of that company, which was to have been 
held last week in Cleveland, Ohio, was postponed until 
May 27. It was not certain that the injunction would pre- 
vent the voting of the stock affected. It is announced that 
negoiations are in progress for settling the suits and it was 
thought best to postpone the annual meeting until after 
the negotiations were concluded. 


An Indiana Progress Report 


Fort Wayne System, of Six Thousand Subscribers, Adding 125 per Month—Twenty New Interior Systems— 
New Toll Circuits—Exchange Construction and Expansion—Extensive Rural Development— 
Improvements Under Contract—30 Per Cent Annual Increase in Long Distance. 


Steady growth in local and long distance business, and the 
carrying out of corresponding plant extensions make the show- 
ing one of the longest Indiana companies for the past six 
months a highly favorable one. 

The Home Telephone and Telegraph Corapany of Fort 
Wayne, Ind. now has 6,000 telephones in service in Fort 
Wayne, to which it is adding at an’average of 125 per month, 


‘and an average of 30,000 to 40,000 feet of aerial and under- 


ground cable extensions are made each year. During the last 
six months over twenty private interior telephone systems have 


‘been installed, averaging from 10 to 200 telephones for each 


of the systems. 

The equipment at Fort Wayne is of the. common battery 
type, the switchboard in the main building having an ultimate 
capacity of 10,000, and the switchboard in the branch exchange 
having a capacity of 6,000. The buildings in which they are 
situated are owned by the company. New toll circuits of No. 
10 copper have been added within the last three months be- 
tween Fort Wayne and Huntington and between Fort Wayne 
and Kendallville. The pole lead between Fort Wayne and 
Van Wert, a distance of 35 miles, with five circuits, has been 
entirely replaced with new 25 ft. 7 in. top poles. 


The company has just rebuilt its Kendallville, Ind., exchange, 
putting in a common battery switchboard, and has let a con- 
tract for the same class of equipment for its Auburn, Ind., 
exchange. New Haven, a suburb of Fort Wayne, has grown 
from 20 telephones to 300, principally rural subscribers. This 
exchange is also owned by the Home company. 

The farmers on every highway leading out of Fort Wayne, 
a distance of from 6 to 12 miles, are now connected with the 
Fort Wayne switchboard. 

The mW Pk Se MrT. Te & Gy Gozsone-of the Home: com- 
pany’s neighbors, contracted last month for a common battery 
switchboard with a capacity of 1,600 lines, to be installed at 
LaGrange, Ind., and other nearby companies are improving 
and extending their plants, showing the prevalence of good 
business conditions generally in this vicinity. 

Long distance business of the Home company, of Fort 
Wayne, during the last fiscal year, shows a gain of 30 per 
cent in volume over the prévious year’s business. The com- 
pany is in many other ways showing the good results of the 
progressive business policies of Secretary William L. Moel- 
fering, backed by a strong directorate, and aided by a compe- 
tent and experienced staff. 


From the Patent Office 


By Max W. Zabel 


SELECTIVE, LOCKING, ISENe 
J. F. Cadell, Baltimore, Md., pat. 955,134, April 19, 
assigned to the North Electric Co., Cleveland, O. 
The locking key here shown has a cam 15 having a flat 
front surface so that a pin 24, of which there are a plurality 
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mounted upon the movable plate 23, will bear against this flat 
surface and prevent rotation of the handle 11. The cam has 
an insulating strip for actuating the circuit changing springs. 


EAVESDROPPER INDICATOR. 

J. W. Nilsson, Balfour, N. D., pat. 955,190, April 19, 1910. 

In this patent means are provided at each substation tele- 
phone to give an audible signal which will indicate to the 
person using any one of the telephones on a party line system 
the presence of a listener at another telephone of that system. 
Indications are also given to a person using any one of the 
telephones on a party line of the number of the telephone 
answering his call, thereby detecting whether or not the right 
telephone has responded. The means are associated with the 
switchhook. 

DIAPHRAGM. 

‘W. Burstyn, Berlin, Germany, pat. 954,715, April 12, 1910. 

This patent broadly covers a diaphragm rigidly secured at 
its periphery and also rigidly secured at its center. It is claimed 
this overcomes the difficulty of using a plurality of devices for 
increasing sound volume. 


HARMONIC RINGING SYSTEM. 
H. D. Currier, Bloomfield, N. J., pat. 955,253, April 19, 1910, 
assigned to the Western Electric Co. 
This party line harmonic ringer system has four relays, 
7, 8,9 and 10. Relays 7 and 8 operate on low frequency pul- 
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sating current 
on fifty cycle 


of sixteen cycles, and relays 9 and 10 operate 
pulsating current. When sixteen cycle pulsat- 
ing current is sent over the line, pulsating ringers 27 and 28 
are connected across the line and operate selectively, depend- 
ing on whether the pulsating current is of a positive or nega- 
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tive character. The same is true with respect to the pulsat- - 
ing ringers. 29 and 30. The object of the invention is to 
avoid ground connections. 


BRIDGING TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 
H. F. Joeckel, Clayton, Ill, pat. 955,335, April 19, 1910. 
Means are provided in the magneto substation set for 
calling the various subscribers over one line of the circuit and 
ground, and for calling the central station metallically. The 
various connections of the generator and bell are claimed 
specifically. 


RINGING SYSTEM. 
M. S. Conner, Oakdene, Hale, England, pat. 955,633, April 19, 
1910, assigned to Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

A system of equalizing the load of the ringing generators 
for party line systems is disclosed in this patent. The letters 
d, e, f, g, h and i respectively represent separate cord circuits 
which are adapted for association. with the four frequency 
generators 67', 67°, 67° and 67*. Commutators are interposed 
having active sections 69 and non-active sections 70 for period- 
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ical ringing purposes. The active sections, there being six 
cord circuits, and angularly disposed each to each by 60 de- 
grees, so that each cord circuit receives current from the 
generator successively, thus to keep the generators uniformly 


loaded. 


TELEPHONE AND FIRE-ALARM SYSTEM, 
W. W. Dean, Chicago, Ill., pat. 955,056, April 12, 1910, assigned 
to Consolidated Fire Alarms Co., New York. 

In this telephone and fire-alarm system the ordinary sub- 
scribers’ line with its telephonic apparatus, is provided with 
auxiliary signaling apparatus adapted to send signaling cur- 
rents of high frequency over the telephone lines. At the 
central station there is an alarm signal receiving apparatus 
which includes a relay of high self induction and a condenser 
of small capacity in bridge of the line. The condenser and~ 
relay are resonant to the signaling currents. The condenser 
prevents the passage of steady currents or low frequency alter- 
nating currents and the relay is opaque to voice currents. 


TELEPHONE AND PROTECTIVE ALARM SYSTEM. 
J. G. Nolen, Chicago, Ill, pat. 955,472, April 19, 1910, assigned 
J. E. Shepherd, Chicago. 

The combination with a:telephone line of the ordinary cen- 
tral station equipment is covered in this patent. The substa- 
tion equipment has a protective signal-sending device for 
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initiating a call by energizing .a suitable circuit associated 
with the line signal. A normally short circuited buzzer in 
the line circuit operates when the signal initiating device 
begins these operations. 


TRANSMITTER SUPPORT. 
V. Tardieu, Arles, France, pat. 954,829, April 12, 1910. 

This support consists of an arm upon which a transmitter 
is mounted. A headed pin is carried by the arm, which pin 
carries a suitable nut and insulating washers. A spring plate 
is also carried by the arm and presses against the pin. Termi- 
nals are provided on the arm and a support is carried by the 
pin. This support carries contact studs, one of them being 
mounted upon a sping plate. 


RECEIVER. 


H. R. Stuart and E. O. Kizer, Wheeling, W. Va.,. pat. 955,921, 


April 12, 1910. 

In this receiver a pan-shaped holder, near the outside per- 
iphery of which, is one of the poles of the receiver, is used, the 
other pole being a central stud mounted in the receiver and 
carrying a coil. A projection near the periphery of the dish 
forms the other pole. 


TRANSMITTER. 
P. Stragiotti, Hurley, Wis., pat. 955,716, April 19. 1910. 
In this transmitter, a multiple carbon cup is used having a 
central electrode 16 which actuates the carbon granules on 
either side. The central electrode is actuated by the stems 


32 and 33 which unite to form the member 34 fastened to the 
diaphragm 7. The two microphones 19 and 20 with their 
electrodes 14 and 15 are mounted in a framework which is 
pivoted about the shaft 43 so that they can adjust them- 


selves automatically in a neutral position. 


DIRECTION PLATE. 
B. S. Whitehead, Newark, N. J., pat., 954,770, April 12, 1910, 
assigned to Whitehead & Hoag Co., Newark, N. J. 

A plate to contain directions arranged for mounting on the 
face of a telephone transmitter, is the subject matter of this 
patent. It is clamped between the mouthpiece and the face of 
the transmitter. An aperture behind which a flap is placed 
carries the number of the instrument. 


LONG DISTANCE APPARATUS. 

V. Tardieu, Arles, France, pat. 956,228, April 26, 1910. 

A system of telephone transmission is disclosed in this pat- 
ent in which it is claimed a distinct transmission is obtaineed 
by the use of partly closed tubes or pipes closed at both ends, 
or of bodies in the form of cylinders. The sound waves enter- 
ing these tubes or pipes beat against them to form what might 
be called shocks and are converted, it is claimed, into sound 
waves having a higher rate of vibration per second. This later 
produces electrical impulses in the transmitter which pass to 
the telephone receiver, where they are reconverted into sound 
waves. The receiver also consists of pipes or hollow bodies. 
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RINGER. 
H. L. Wuerfel, Maywood, IIl., pat. 955,302, April 19, 1910, as- 
signed to Western Electric Co. 
This ringer has a plate 11 fastened to the magnets 8 and 9 
and carries a screw 21 adapted to hold the member 20. This 


part is then held in placed by the adjustable screws 30 and 34 
so that the part which carries the rod 10 can be adjusted in a 
suitable position. The rod 10 is held, by springs in the member 
20 so as to get harmonic signaling action. 
TRANSMITTER. 
G. N. Quinby, Jr., N. Providence, R. I., pat. 955,685, 
April 19, 1910. 

This telephone transmitter has in combination with a dia- 
phragm a carbon carrying cup which is tilted or inclined so 
that the front electrode is always covered by the carbon 
particles, thus to avoid objectionable noises. The front of the 
current carrying cup is conical and fits into a conical recess in 
the diaphragm, a nut and stud securing the two together. 


EXCHANGE SYSTEM. 

E. E. Clement, Washington, D. C., pat. 956,484, April 26, 1910. 

A register system is shown herein in which a registering 
device is associated with each cord circuit. The lines entering 
that position are connected by means of individual conductors 
19, with multiple contacts arranged opposite to a selector switch 
S. The selector switch is so arranged that when the cord circuit 
is associated with a calling line, the switch begins to travel and 
stops at the contact of that particular line. When the super- 


visory relay of the called line, operates magnets S* print the 
number of the called line on the tape, the wheel sx having 
characters of each line entering that position. When conver- 
sation is ended and receiver placed on switchhook, the magnet 
M® is energized to restore the parts to normal. 


Shop and Salesroom 


James C. Kenny Joins the Independent Ranks. 
Mr. James C. Kenny, who for the past 28 years has* been 
in the employ of the Bell organizations in various capacities, 
has become connected with the Subway Telephone Construc- 


Mr. J. C. Kenny, 


tion Company, with offices at 177 Monroe street, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Mr. Kenny started with the Central Union Telephone Com- 
pany in Chicago in 1882. While with this company he organ- 
ized the purchasing department and repair shops. In 1894 he 
took up similar work with the Chicago Telephone Company, 
representing both companies until 1904, when the purchasing 
of the Chicago company was placed under the control of the 
Western Electric Company. Mr. Kenny then continued as pur- 
chasing agent for the Central Union company until 1905. At 
this time, he became associated with the Western Electric 
Company as assistant general purchasing agent with offices 
in Chicago. He had charge of purchases for the shops and 
for the licensee telephone companies. He also had charge 
of the cedar pole business for the Western Electric Com- 
pany in the West. 

Mr. Kenny is considered an authority on copper, having 
followed the metal market very closely, and his advice is 
asked by many who intend. investing in copper. 

With the Subway Telephone Construction Company, Mr. 
Kenny will have charge of the purchasing for the construction, 
and operation of the new automatic system. 

The many friends of. Mr. Kenny will be glad to learn of 
his entrance into the Independent ranks, where he will receive 
a warm welcome. 


DupLex Metats Company, Singer Bldg., New York City, 
is mailing out a folder under the caption “Repeat Orders 
Mean Something.” In this folder an example is given of 
repeat orders for copper clad wire. The Great Northern 
Railway Company placed its first order for this kind of 
wire on May 14, 1909, the order calling for 413 miles of 
wire. Since then the company has placed other orders 
which make a total of 8,676 miles, or 1,683,667 pounds of 
the wire. 


Portable Telephones for Noisy Places. 

Early in 1907 the United States Navy Department made 
an appropriation to be used in experimenting for the pur- 
pose of obtaining for use in the Navy, a suitable telephone 
system for issuing orders regarding the firing of guns 
A combination head structure, with the transmitter and re- 
ceiver suspended from the head, submitted by the Interna- 


tional Telefire Company, Boston, Mass., met with approval. 
The set was designed by Mr. Arthur M. Cobb, of Boston, 
and there are now upwards of 4,000 of these sets in use on - 
the various battle ships. A ; 

When guns are being fired it is especially difficult for 
the men to understand the orders, and the use of this set 
obviates this difficulty. 

As it proved a success in the Navy, the company con- 
ceived the idea of using it in factories, mills, railroad yards, 
and in other places where it is extremely noisy and diffi- 
cult to hear over the telephone. ; 

The set is shown in the illustration. It consists of a 
combination of steel bands provided with suitable adjusting 
facilities. Two receivers are used, thus cutting off all noises 
from the ears. They are suspended by a ball and socket 
arrangement which allows them to lay tightly against the 
head regardless of the shape of the head of the operator. 
The transmitter is so arranged that it can be adjusted to 
come directly in front of the mouth. After the apparatus 
is adjusted the adjustment can be held by screws. This 
permits the set to be removed from the head and replaced 
without disturbing the adjustment. The set is made in 
four styles adaptable to general purposes. It is adjustable 
to any person and leaves both hands free. 

The Rawles-Cobb Company, 74 Pearl 


Street, Boston, 


The Portable Telephone in Position for Use. 


Mass., is the selling agent for the device, and will be 
pleased to give further information regarding it. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y., has issued a supplementary edition of Bulle- 
tin No. 1000 on mine telephone. In this edition apparatus is 
described and illustrated, which conforms to the requirements 
of Senate Bill No. 46, which requires mines to install a:sys- 
tem of general alarm signals as well as a telephone system. 


Construction and Strength of the Harpoon Guy Anchor. 


Readers of TELEPHONY are already well acquainted with 
the Harpoon guy anchor. Descriptions of its conformation, 
ease of installation and great holding power in any soil 
have long been a feature of this publication’s advertising 
columns. There remains, however, something to be said 
regarding the materials from which this anchor is made 
and strength of parts. 4 

Starting with an appreciation of the fact that steel is 
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superior to iron for this particular purpose, exhaustive tests 
were made to determine the best grades for use in the var- 
ious parts of the anchor. Three distinct selections were the 
result—one for rod and wings, another for rivets and a 
third for ring. ? 

To secure great penetrating power, the point of the rod 
is hardened, but at the same time great care is exercised 
in this operation to avoid making it so brittle that it might 
break off when driven with force against a rock. For the 


‘rod and wings, a degree of toughness has been attained 


that enables them to stand tremendous strain without bend- 
ing. A special process is employed in welding the rings, 
and a case of the ends pulling apart or the ring breaking 
is yet to be reported. The rivets are as satisfactory as the 
other parts, doing their full duty in all respects, notwith- 
standing the severe strain to which they are subjected. 
Proofs of the great strength of the Harpoon guy anchor 
are supplied by recorded tests made in competition. .The 


The Harpoon Guy Anchor, its Parts and Their Position When in 

: the Ground. 5 
anchor held where the strain broke a come-along guaran- 
teed to withstand a 4,000-pound pull; it held where stand- 
ard gage guy wire snapped, and it also held where the 
power exerted was so great as to break off the pole to 
which the cable was fastened. 

In view of these and other tests, it is conservatively. 
stated that the Harpoon guy anchor, when properly set in 
ordinary ground, will not pull up at less than a 4,500 to 
6,000-pound strain, and in some instances it has taken a 
much greater force to bring the wings above ground. 

The Crouse-Hinds Company, Syracuse, N. Y., has so 
much confidence in holding and lasting powers of this 
product that it offers to give a sample anchor, freightage 
prepaid, to the accredited representative of any concern 
interested in pole line installations. 


Mine Signaling Sets. 


The new iron clad signaling equipments of the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company of Rochester, New 
York, are intended to meet the requirements for general alarm 
signal systems as operated in mines. 

The loud ringing signal bell is a polarized ringer operated 


. that is simple but practical for mine use. 
‘ing bars are furnished and the cast iron housing is made with 
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by an alternating current magneto generator. The frame and 
housing for the armature and clapper rod mechanism are of 
cast metal finished with a special enamel which is claimed to 
be rustproof. Either six or eight-inch gongs can be used. 

By referring to the illustration, it is seen that the armature 
mechanism is free from complicated adjustments. The ringer 


Interior View of the Loud Ringing Signal Bell for Mines- 


coils are protected from moisture by being encased in metal 
eases that are hermetically sealed. The adjustment for the ar- 
mature is furnished by the two upright posts on either side 
of the armature piece. These posts have a tapered end which 
is located eccentrically. By turning these posts to or from the 
armature piece, a wide range of air gap is provided and any 
adjustment required can be instantly furnished. The terminal 
wires to the ringer spools are fastened outside of the metal case.. 
For a mine signaling system, it may be desirable to put several 
of these polarized bells on the same line with the magneto gen- 
erator. Ten of these bells on a bridging line can be, it is 
said,. successfully operated from one generator, and under 
favorable conditions as many as twenty may be run satis- 
factorily. 


The iron clad magneto generator is a waterproof equipment 
Detachable mount- 


a drip on the front over the door. Incoming wires are ter- 
iminated in the terminal box mounted on the lower side of the 
casting. As seen in the illustration, the generator is mounted 
on a shelf, which forms a part of the front door, thus pro- 
viding for an accurate alignment of the crank shaft. The 
crank handle passes through an airtight gasket mounted on 


The Magneto Generator and its Waterproof Casing. 


the door and engages a shaft coupling on the opposite side. 
By this method a safe and positive operation is assured and 
the generator can be started instantly. 

The company has issued special literature fully describing 
these designs and their: uses and will be glad to send it to any 
one interested, upon request to any of its Offices. 


The Manufacture of Copper Clad Steel Wire. 
In a booklet recently issued by the Duplex Metals Com- 
pany, Singer Building, New York City, N. Y., under the 
title “Office and Mill,” a description is given of the mill, 


Drawing the Wire. 


illustrated with cuts showing the various operations in the 
manufacture of coppet clad wire. 

In the manufacture of this wire, basic, open-hearth, low 
carbon steel in the form of 6-inch square ingots is used. 
These are heated and rolled to 5-inch rounds on the 21-inch 
mill. The rounds are then taken to the cutting-off ma- 
chine, cut into 26-inch billets and then taken to the drilling 
and tapping machines where holes are drilled and tapped 
into the ends. The surface of these billets is 
then properly coated and they are taken to 
the coating room. Here they are given the 
“alloy film’ by dipping in the “tilting fur- 
nace.” From the “alloy” furnace they are 
drawn up into the mould tube and a solid 
coating of copper cast on by plunging the tube 
into crucible of copper. When the copper 
solidifies, the billet is. pressed out of the tube 
by a hydraulic ram and is then taken to a fur- 
nace where it is thoroughly “soaked.” From 
there it goes to the 21-inch mill where it is 
broken down. The ends are sheared to re- 
move the “pipe”. caused by the holes prev- 
iously drilled. 

The ‘billet is then reheated and taken to the 
12-inch mill from which it passes to the 10- 
This produces a wire rod usually 
3% of an inch in diameter. The wire rod is 
first thoroughly annealed and cleaned and is 
then drawn (cold) through dies to form the 
wire. This drawing must be done with great 
care and, it naturally follows, at greater ex- 
pense than that of either iron or copper. 
Strength is obtained by drawing as far as 
possible without producing brittleness. The 
illustrations reproduced herewith show the 
shearing of the billet and also the wire drawing process, 


which greatly interest the visitors to the mill. 
benbits Jo ge eee 


inch mill. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y., is sending out Pamphlet No. 29 on common 
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battery telephones. The various types of these telephones are 
illustrated and a full description given of each. The list in- 
cludes the “Central Energy” portable desk telephone, extension 
bells, hotel type sets, convertible ringer type of wall telephone, 
the residence telephone set and the combina- 
tion telephone, which is becoming a favorite 
both in the office and residence. 


W. L. Cary, Jr., has disposed of his in- 
terests in the Williams Test Clamp Company, . 
Cleveland, Ohio, and resigned as _ secretary 
and treasurer and from the board of direc- 
tors. Mr. John H. Williams is now in con- 
trol and is treasurer of the company. 


B. F. Sturrevant, Co., Hyde Park, Mass., 
reports that the Sturtevant system of venti- 
lating telephone booths has been installed in 
the telephone booths of the Broad Street 
Station of the Pennsylvania Railway Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tue Everstick ANCHOR COMPANY, St. 


Louis, Missouri, of which Mr. Jasper Black- 
burn is president and general manager, re- 


ports that a contract has been let by the com- 
pany for the construction of a new factory 
building, to be located at No. 1622-1624 North 
8th St., St. Louis. The factory, which is to 
be used exclusively for the manufacture of the Everstick 
anchor and Blackburn’s telescoping auger will be completed 
and ready for occupancy by June Ist. 
See ah ae 

J. B. Comstock, for six years with the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company at its East Pittsburg works, 
and for four years manager of its publication department and 
printing plant, severed his connections with that company in 


Shearing the Copper-Steel Billet, 


April to accept a similar position with the P. & F. Corbin 
Company of New Britain, Conn. Prior to Mr. Comstock’s 
connection with the Westinghouse Company, he filled the 
same position with the Corbin Company that he has recently 
been recalled to assume. 


PERSONAL. 


FREDERICK R. MOTT, general superintendent of the Bell 
Telephone Company at St. Louis, Mo., has resigned that position. 

FRANK OC. BALL, manager for the Montana Independent 
Telephone Company at Anaconda, was married on April 18 to 
Miss Pauline Conrady, of Butte. 

J. B. WALKER, wire chief of the Wichita Telephone Com- 
pany, Wichita, Kans., has resigned to accept a similar position 
with the Beloit Telephone Company, Beloit, Kans. AEP 


S. I. RUTLEDGE, who has been local manager of the Iowa 
Telephone Company, at Burlington, Iowa, since last fall, will 
leave for Des Moines, where he will take a position with the 
same company. He formerly had charge of the exchange at 
Keokuk and will take the same’ position in the capital city. 


H. B. FALGATTER, who was wire chief for the Brown Tele- 
phone Company at Abilene, Kans., recently purchased the in- 
terests of the Independent Telephone Company of Oakley. Mr. 
Falgatter is a capable man, and is thoroughly experienced in 
telephone work, having been connected with the telephone field 
for over twelve years. He has also had extensive experience in 
electric lighting work. The good wishes of his friends in the 
telephone field go with him. : Ey 


NEW COMPANIES. 


BENTON, ILL.—The Hamilton Utilities Company, Franklin 
County, incorporated with an authorized capital stock of $100,000, 
par value of shares $100, by Chas E. Hamilton, F. O. Hamilton 
and W. W. Hamilton, will conduct telephone business in conjunc- 
tion with other purposes. ‘ 


DECATUR, ILL.—A new telephone company, composed mainly 
of stockholders of the Home Telephone Company of this city, but 
entirely separate from it, has been formed and purchased the tele- 
phone lines of George B. Spitler, in and around Mt. Zion. The 
eompany is capitalized at $150,000 and incorporation papers have 
been applied for. ; 


ELLWICK, IA.—The Lincoln Mutual Telephone Association 
has been organized... The company is capitalized at $2,000, and 
the incorporators are Lewis Halvorson, Nels Buland, L. C. 
Amundson, Ed,-Aislager, Peter Bly, Albert Amundson and Wil- 
liam M. Maakestad. 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—There is great activity in Kentucky in 
connection with the organization of Independent telephone com- 
panies. The New Home Telephone Company has been organized 
at Glasgow, the county seat of Barren County. The capital 
stock of the company is $40,000, and the incorporators are W. R. 
Gardner, W. F. Pardue, T. P, Dickinson and others. The Coco- 
nougher Telephone Company has been formed at Mackville, Wash- 
ington County, for the purpose of operating a neighborhood line. 
Among those interested are J. M. Coyle and G. W. Russell. 


_ HOWARD CITY, MICH.—The Pierson & Maple Valley Tele- 
phone Company was organized for the purposes of giving tele- 
phone and messenger service. George Schaub, Peter Vos, Warren 
Field, all of Pierson, Mich., are the incorporators, 


AUGUSTA, ME.—The United States Oil Company, recently 
chartered by the secretary of state, and incorporated by Lewis 
A. Burleigh, Augusta, Me.; Ernest L. McLean, Augusta; E, M. 
Leavitt, Winthrop, Me.; and M, M. Spinney and M. F. Sheehan, 
Augusta, will construct and maintain telephone lines in conjunc- 
tion with its regular business. 


PORTLAND, ME.—(Cumberland County)—The Continental 
Petroleum Company of America, incorporated with an authorized 
capital stock of common $6,000,000, preferred $2,000,000. Incor- 
porators are Clarence H. Eaton, president; Albert F, Jones, treas- 
urer; B. M. Maxwell, Clarence G. Trott and J. R. Griffin. This 
company will carry an extensive telephone business in connection 
with its other purposes. 

BUTTE, MONT.—The State Telephone and Telegraph Company 
has been incorporated by John Stedman and others. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $500,000. Telephone, telegraph and electric 
transmission lines will be constructed and maintained. 

RIVERTON, NEBR.—The Rock Creek Corporate Telephone 
Company, Franklin County, incorporated with an authorized capi- 
tal stock of $1,200. Inccrporators are Fred Garvin, A. G. Moren, 
R. C. Morer and Albert Douglas, 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The Navarino Telephone Company of Mar- 
cellus, was organized with a capital stock of $5,000. Incorporators 
are: Irving Rathburn, Marcellus; Fred Kinyon, Marcellus; W. C. 
Fisher, Marcellus. 

BOONVILLE, N. Y.—A meeting of those interested in forming 
a new independent telephone company was held recently, F. A. 
Barrett was chosen chairman and H, G. Grubal, secretary. The 
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Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state. 


| ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 


Committee on Stock Subscriptions made its report, which was 


encouraging. It was voted to call the new company The Citizens 
Mutual Telephone Company of Boonville. The following direct- 
ors were elected: E. N. Hayes, Lincoln Perry, A. H. Barber, 
Elwin Palmer, Andrew Hulbert, F. A. Barrett, and H. Sexton. 
The village board will be asked to grant a franchise’ to the new 
company and when that is received the work of getting sufficient 
stock subscriptions will be pushed. 


PORT DICKINSON, N. Y. (Broome Co.)—Port Dickinson & 
Trenton Telephone Company incorporated with an authorized capi- 
tal stock of $500. Incorporators are W. T. Haney, Henry C. 
Hotchkiss, Theodore M. Macomber, William Bouck, Edward C. 
De La Vergne, Charles E. Prentice, Floyd O. Hotchkiss and Bert 
T. Stanton, all of Port Dickinson. 


BUFFALO CITY, N. C.—East Lake Telephone Company, in- 
corporated with $10,000 capital stock by J. W. Turford, I. J. 
Edwards and D. M. Stringfield. 


ATHENS, OHIO.—The Athens County Long Distance Telephone 
Company, with an authorized capital stock of $15,000 common, and 
$10,000 preferred, was incorporated by A. F. Holmes, W. HE. Moler, 
S. M. Goodrich, C. L. Jones, Arthur L. Moler. 


SIDNEY, OHIO.—The Farmers Telephone Company, Shelby 
County, with an authorized capital stock of $24,000, par value of 
shares $20, has been chartered by the secretary of state. In- 


‘corporators are John H, Millhouse, Chas, F. Snyder, Oliver C. 


Staley, John C. Ward, C. N. Middleton, James M. Baker and Geo. 
L, Martin. 


HOBART, OKLA.—The Rainey Mountain Rural Telephone 
Company has been incorporated with a capital stock of $800. 
Directors are: Asa Ker and J, Spice, of Komalty; A. H. Prough, 


Roosevelt; W. S. Fleming and M. Braun, of Hobart. 


WALDPORT, ORE.—(Lincoln County)—The Waldport Tele- 
phone Company incorporated by C. R. Evans, L. H. Hvans and 
Marion Lebow, was chartered by the secretary of state. Capi- 
tal stock is $2,500. 


DRAPER, S. D.—The Draper & Ft. Pierre Farmers Telephone 
Company, Lyman County, incorporated with an authorized capita! 
stock of $2,000; par value of shares, $40. Incorporators are John 
J. Meskel, Elmer W. Sturdevant and Roy McMeens, all of 
Draper, : 

COOKEVILLE, TENN.—The Cookevile Home Telephone Com- 
pany, of Putnam County, has been granted a charter, with a 
capital stock of $5,000. ‘The incorporators are V. E. Bockman, 
J. T. Shirley, W. C. Maxwell, S. D: Davis, J. S. Lewis, W. F, 
Tilley, W. L. Huddleston, R, A. Elrod and W. R. Poston. This 
company will, it is said, connect with The Baxter Home Com- 
pany, thereby giving the people of Cookeville, connection with 
several exchanges, west and northwest of Cookeville, as far as 
Boaz, Kentucky. 


CLINT, TEXAS.—The Clint Telephone Company has been or- 
ganized for the purpose of building a long-distance line to con- 
nect Flint with El Paso. 

RICHMOND, VA.—The Independent Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany, of Front Royal, Va., was organized by S. G. Waller, presi- 
dent, Lovell Hoffman, vice-president, Wade Hunt, secretary and 
treasurer, all of Front Royal, Va, Capital $5,000. 

BASSWOOD, WIS.-——Basswood Eagle Telephone Company in- 
corporated by John Armear and others. Capital stock $1,440. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The Princeton Telephone Company of 
Princeton, has been organized by H. J. Maxwell, George T. Kreley 
and A. A. Kreuger. Capital stock is placed at $5,000. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


KEWANEE, ILiL.—The Home Telephone Company will install 
two miles of new cable to permit the adding of 600 telephones 
to the local exchange. Business has been unusually good here, 
and the demand for new telephones caused the increasing of 
the capacity of the plant, 


ATHOL, KY.—The Breathitt Home Telephone Company, organ- 
ized by Robert B. Gray, Chester McPherson and Daily Hugheys, 
with capital of $1,000, will construct a system in Athol, and lines 
from Athol to Jackson and Elkawtaba, Ky., 25 miles, where 
long distance connection will ke made with Lexington, 

CORNETTSVILLE, KY.—The Cornettsville-Leatherwood Tele- 
phone Company, organized by A. B. Cornett and others, with a 
capital of $1,500, will build a system here, besides lines to Hazard 
and Jackson, where long distance connection is to be established. 

GRADYVILLE, KY.—The Gradyville Home Telephone Com- 
pany was recently organized by Jasper Wiston, S. G. French and 
W. K. Billiott, with a capital of $1,000, fully paid in. The com- 
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pany will build and maintain a system in Gradyville, besides 
lines from Gradyville to Standford and Somerset. 

HINDMAN, KY.—The Hindman-Prestonburg Telephone Com- 
pany, having local and long-distance lines between this city 
and Prestonburg, Ky. announces that it will overhaul and repair 
its lines, requiring considerable new material, besides purchasing 
a new switchboard for the Hindman exchange. J. L. Craft, Jr., 
is manager of the company, 

OVEN FORK, KY.—Henry W. Mullins, of Oven Fork, and 
others of Flat Gap, are making plans for the building of a tele- 
phone exchange in Oven Fork, with a local, Independent line from 
Oven Fork to Bolia, Ky. 

NORTHOME, MINN.—A local telephone system is to be in- 
stalled in Northome in the very near future. H, E, Stevens, 
who is to superintend the work of constructing the system, re- 
ports that the telephones will be ready for use by May 30. 

MONROE CITY, MO.—The Farmers & Merchants Telephone 
Company is planning extensive improvements to its system. 
About 8,000 ft. of cable will be strung. The system has grown 
very rapidly from the start, and although the system was en- 
larged twice since it was first installed, it is again found too 
small to supply the demands and will have to be enlarged. 

SARANAC LAKE, N. Y.—The Clinton County Telephone Com- 
pany was recently organized at Vermontville, with Lester Abbott, 
of that village, as president. The company will construct a line 
from Vermontsville, by way of Merrillsville and Loon Lake, to 
Clayburg. The Mountain Hiome Telephone Company, of this 
place, will complete its extensions to Vermontville, ten miles from 
here, soon. The Clinton County Company’s proposed line is on 
the direct route to Plattsburg. 

PORT LAVACA, TEX.—The Port Lavaca Telephone Company 
will build 2 new telephone line from Port Lavaca to Sea Drift 
and Long Mott. The company recently finished the construction 
of a line from this place to Lake Placedo. 


KAUKAUNA, WIS.—The Kaukauna Telephone Company is 
making arrangements to build several circuits into the rural 
districts not already covered by the company. The demand for 


service among the farmers in this section has been very good, 


and the company has found it necessary to be constantly add- 
ing circuits. 

RHINELANDER, WIS.—At a meeting of the directors of the 
Rhinelander Mutual Telephone Company, it was decided to re- 
place some of the cable. 

FINANCIAL. 


PORTLAND, ME.—At a recent meeting of the board of direct- 
ors of the Cumberland Telephone Company, which was held in 
Boston, the following officers of the company were elected to 
serve the ensuing year: President, J. N. Keller of Boston; vice- 
president, F. W. Story of Boston; treasurer, H. S. Willard of 
Boston; auditor, E. W. Longley of Boston; acting manager, B. 
H. Kingsley of Westbrook, 


BOSTON, MASS.—Henry L. ‘Higginson, of Lee Higginson & 
Company, and Robert Winsor, of Kidder, Peabody & Company, 
Boston, were recently elected directors of the American Telephone 
Company. At a recent meeting of the stockholders it was de- 
cided to increase the number of directors from 18 to 25 and 
these are the first additions under that resolution. 


DILLON, MONT.—The stockholders of the Southern Montana 
Telephone Company held a meeting recently at which it was 
decided to increase the capital stock of the company from $10,000 
to $40,000 in the near future. This action was taken because 
of the great expansion of the company’s lines; the extensions 
to be made and the rapidly increasing business, Among the im- 
provements to be made this year will be an extension of the 
line out of Bannack. A metallic line will be built from that 
point to Grant, the new town on Horse Prairie. Another exten- 
sion will be made from Wisdom to Divide. An exchange is to 
be installed on the Grasshopper. 


SHELLSVILLE, PA.—At a meeting of the directors of the Hast 
Hanover Telephone.Company it was decided to increase the capi- 
tal stock to $25,000. 


FRANCHISE. 


MANNING, JA.—The Manning Telephone Company has been 
granted a 20-year franchise to construct and operate in the city. 
All wires will be placed underground. 


ELECTIONS. 


BUTLER, PA.—The following officers were elected by the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Independent Telephone Association here to- 
day: President, #. D. Shade, of Johnstown; vice-president and 
treasurer, H. EH, Webb, of Pittsburg. 


SOUTH BEND, IND.—The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the South Bend Home Telephone Company was held recently. 
A net increase of 881 telephones was reported. To the rural list 
125 new subscribers were shown to have been added since the 
last annual meeting. On the board of directors Herman Kiper, 
Chicago, was elected to succeed C. C. Wheeler, Chicago, and 
Mayor John A, Herzog, of Mishawaka, is succeeded by George 
T. Thorward, of South Bend. The other directors are Joseph, 
S. F., and H. A. Harris, Albert EH. Wilson and Walter I. Patton 
of Chciago; and Charles T Lindsey, Marion B. Staley, Elmer 
R. Stoll, Demas D. Bates, Horace G. Miller and Theodore Thor- 
ward, all of South Bend. The directors met after the stockhold- 
ers’ meeting and elected officers as follows: Theodore Thorward, 
president and General manager; H. G. Miller, first vice-president; 
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M, B. Staley, second vice-president; Elmer R, Stoll, secretary and 


-assistant treasurer; Sanford F, Harris, treasurer; W. I. Patton, 


auditor; George T. Thorward, assistant manager. 


JUNEAU, WIS.—The Juneau Telephone Company elected the 
following officers at its recent meeting: President, Peter Peters; 
secretary, T. A. McCollow; treasurer, Martin Sette. The com- 
pany has declared a dividend of 6 per cent twice during the past 
year, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


CLINTON, ILL.—Lot R. Herrick has filed a suit in assumpsit 
in the circuit court against Frank Hoblett and S. S. Hoblett, 
administrator of the estate of Samuel Martin, on a claim for 
$6,000, based on a note given for that amount, being a part pay- 
ment of the purchase price of a telephone system near Hast 
St. Louis, which the plaintiff sold to the defendant. The Na- 
tional Telephone Company of Clinton afterwards bought the line 
and this company is also named as a defendant. 


ELGIN, ILL.—A movement has been started by the merchants 
of Elgin to compel the telephone and telegraph companies to 
place their wires underground, : 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—An injunction proceeding has been 
started by the Inter-State Telephone Company against the 
Springfield and Jacksonville Electric Railway Company. The 
officers of the Inter-State set forth in the bill that J. H. McFarlin, 
manager of construction of the interurban railroad has threatened 
to cut down the poles of the telephone company along the pro- 
posed right of way here and New Berlin. : 


OTTAWA, KANS.—It has been reported that representatives 
of the Home Telephone Company, of Kansas City, which operates 
a system here,.are making plans for considerable work in Ottawa. 
The company proposes to completely rebuild the system, putting 
wires underground and install new equipment at an approximate 
cost of $75,000. This, it is said, is to be done if a new franchise 
can be secured, giving the company authority to raise its rates 
as follows: Business, $2.50; residence, private line, $1.50, and 
two-party, $1. ° 


GRACY, KY.—This town was struck by a tornado April 15 
and great damage resulted. The telephone companies, it is 
reported, suffered the most. The building occupied by the Cum- 
berland Telephone Company, as an exchange, was demolished. 
The loss was about $25,000. 

OMAHA, NEBR.—The telephone will displace the telegraph in 
train dispatching on 600 miles of the Union Pacific through Ne- 
braska and to the west this year, it is reported. One hundred 
and twenty-three miles of the line between North Platte and 
Sydney already is being handled by telephone and a satisfactory 
test for a year is responsible for the new order. One thousand 
miles and four telegraph circuits of the company between Omaha 
and Ogden are to be given over to the telephone, 


PORTLAND, ORE.—It is reported that the Home Telephone 
Company of Portland will start friendly suits against the Puget 
Sound Home Telephone Company and the Northwestern Long 
Distance Telephone Company, operating at Tacoma, Wash., for 
the appointment of a receiver, for the purpose of reducing the 
bonded debt. ‘The companies involved are controlled by the 
same interests. The bond issue of the Puget Sound company is 
said to be $150,000, and that of the Northwestern company, 
$55,000. ‘ Z 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—A club for the advancement of wire- 
less telegraphy and telephony has been formed in San Francisco, 
California. The members, fifteen in number, meet each week and 
take up “improvement discussions, and so. Each member has a 
transmitting and receiving apparatus working. Roy “Livingstone, 
2323 California avenue, is secretary. 


SPRINGFIELD, Oi1IO.—At the annual meeting of the Spring- 
field and Xenia Telephone Company, held recently, all of the old 
officers and directors were elected to serve for the coming year. 
The annual report showed a satisfactory condition of financies 
and that during the year 1909 1,595 new telephones were intsalled. 
During the year 181 miles of new lines had been constructed. 
The company now has 23 branch stations, five new branches hav- 
ing been installed during the year. The total number of tele- 
phones operated by the company is 5,599 and the new exchange 
installed has a capacity of 7,200. 


MEXIA, TEX.—W. lL. Murphy, vice-president of the First 
National Bank of this city, has just purchased the majority of 
the stock of the Mexia Telephone Company of this place. The 
plant is a modern and up-to-date one, there being none better 
between Houston and Dallas. J. D. Murphy will be in control 
of the office. The plant was built late last year by exclusive 
home capital at a cost of about $20,000. 


KAYSVILLE, UTAH.—A preliminary meeting of the Davis 
County Independent Telephone Company was held to consider 
the advisability of changing the name of the company and in- 
creasing the capital stock. It is the intention to deal in elec- 
trical energy system, hence it was decided to change the name 
of the corporation to read, ‘‘The Home Telephone and Hlectric 
Company.’’ and to increase the capital stock from $40,000 to 
$250,000. ; 

JANESVILLE, WIS.—The Badger State Telephone Company’s 
property has been taken over by the Rock County Telephone 
Company. Dr. W. H. Judd is president, Herman Willitz, secre- 
tary, and George H. King, treasurer of the concern, which will 
be known as the Badger Telegraph and Telephone Company. 
It has 300 miles of toll lines. 
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Governor Hughes as a Factor in Trust Suits. 

The appointment of Governor Hughes to the United 
States Supreme Court has created unusual interest among 
telephone men in New York, where he is well known, par- 
ticlarly security holders, because they believe that if the 
United States Supreme Court sustains the Circuit Court’s 
decision in the Standard Oil case, the effect will be of con- 
siderable weight in enhancing the value of Independent 
telephone properties and securities. A decision favorable 
to the government would lessen the danger, it is recog- 
nized, of future breaks in the Independent chain. 

The general belief is entertained that Governor Hughes 
will stand by the government in his logic and law when 
making up his mind on the Standard Oil case is indicated 
by the slump in coppers and other trust stocks immediately 
after his appointment by President Taft. Independent tele- 
phone investors in New York greeted the news of his ap- 
pointment with satisfaction. While it is recognized that 
he is as liable to take one side as the other, if the law 
leads the way, it is also believed that he will not be swayed 
by any prejudice or friendly feeling for trusts; in other 
words, the people, even his enemies, believe that they will 
gt a square deal from him on the Standard Oil case, and 
any other. This in spite of the charge that he is a “cor- 
poration lawyer.” 
that President Taft 


would not have appointed Hughes to the Supreme Court if 


Politicians in his own state feel 
he had not had a strong personal belief that the governor’s 
mind runs in a channel that would lead him to decide the 
most important case in the Roosevelt-Taft regime on its 
merits. Wall Street appears to think so, too. Independent 
telephone men are hopeful that the decision will be such 


as to effectually check the monopoly campaign of the Bell 


The Education of the Private Branch Exchange Operator. 
In the opinion of the average store manager, telephone 
operating rates rather low in the ranks of skilled labor, 
and, like making a minister, almost anything will do to make 
We once knew of a 
Then 
they took the office boy and sat him down to the board, and 


a private branch exchange operator. 


house that put in a common battery. branch exchange. 


everybody got happily and ignorantly busy. Oh! how true 
it is that “fools rush in’—and—you know the rest. Master 


office boy immediately started things in telephone operating. 
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He dodged gaily 


from one wire to another, the main exchange operator 


He called in on all his trunks at once. 


vainly endeavoring to answer him. He let his stations pass 
toll calls direct to the toll operators, and when the toll call 
came-.back he didn’t know who called until he had asked 
most of the He said 
“Hello”; he said, “What is it’—he tried with the telephone 


stations in. the branch exchange. 


girls to visit. 

Eventually the chief operator called the manager of. the 
store and told him his telephone operating was “punk,” and 
the manager got mad, and said it was none of the telephone 
company’s business, and that it suited them, and if it was 
good enough for them it was good enough for the telephone 
company. When the bell rang each returned to his corner 
to get his wind. 


In the The 


chief operator told the store manager that his customers 


second round they got down to business. 


were complaining, and the manager admitted that it was so. 
The chief operator told the manager what he had seen on 
observation of the service, and finally made it plain that the 
interests of the private branch exchange and the telephone 
company were identical. 

The chief operator said, “If you will let me, I am going 
to send one of my instructors down to your place to sit 
at the board, and help your operator.” This was agreed to, 
and it took an instructor but half a day to show the boy 
how to work the apparatus, and explain that it was business, 
and not experiment that the branch exchange was for. 
Finally she made a written report to the chief. operator, 
telling of the faults with the service, and the remedy. This 
report was typewritten and forwarded to the manager of 
the store, and from that day trouble with this branch ex- 
change disappeared. 

The trouble was ignorance; the remedy, educationesmee me 
first required careful and intelligent study to find it, and 
the second required trained teaching to eliminate it. 

pee aS Se 


Conditions That Bring Success. 

Pet Clayton, Mayor of St. Joseph, spoke a few words dur- 
ing the banquet to the Missouri Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation last week which sum up more of real consequence than 
all the planning and speechmaking which was done by the dele- 
gates. Incidentally he paid a tribute to Theodore Gary, than 
which no finer testimonial has ever been offered to the organ- 
The Mayor looked Mr. 


Gary in the eve, across the table, and commended him because 


izer of a public service corporation. 


he had “selected men to conduct the affairs of the Home Tele- 
phone Company who were big enough and broad enough to 
do what was right without being forced by public sentiment.” 
He further said that he had not had a single complaint against 
the Home Telephone Company during the time he has been 
in office while it has been doing its construction work through 
many streets of the city. 

This was made possible by the spirit which Mr. Gary seeks, 
The 
fundamental idea is that the telephone company renders the 


and develops, in the men who form his organization. 


public a valuable service, and that it prospers in proportion 
to the worth of its service. Any destruction, friction, or annoy- 


ance to the public is sure to be charged up against the service. 
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Plain Talk By a Rural Line Owner. 


The telephone business is no place to generalize. What 
we need is straight talk, when it is a question of talking, 
and then direct, well-aimed action to follow it up. We have 
been spending a few days outside the office to brush off 
the cobwebs, chat with old friends, and make new acquaint- 
ances. We saw so much that was good, and strong, and 
hopeful that we had almost forgotten that “trouble” is 
more than an abstract proposition, or just an item in the 
day’s records. Then we began to read our mail. 

One letter was from an old friend who quoted Secretary 
Knox, to the point that it is easier for a paper to criticize 
than to get results. No man on the staff of a paper needs 
to have this pointed out to him. It is a crying shame of 
the world, in an editor’s eyes, that people absolutely will 
not get busy and straighten out the crooks he sees so clearly 
and tries to point out so plainly. 

And the editor is not alone in his desire to see a smoothly 
run world. If he lags in his critical function, he realizes 
soon that his paper is expected to set the pace; that its 
finger must be as frequently pointed to the swamp that 
needs draining as to the well cultivated upland which is to 
be an inspiration to the delver in muddy soil which must 
be made productive. 

One of the pointed letters of criticism was aimed at plant 
It was written by Mr. L. D. Bailey, of Deposit, 


New York, and contains so much that will interest the aver- 


conditions. 


age rural telephone worker, from president down to line- 
man, that we are going to let its writer have the criticism 
to himself. Here is his “kick”: 

“Keeping the lines and telephones up in good shape is 
what counts for good service. Many telephones on farm- 
ers’ lines and in some other places are about only half-way - 
put up, and after a while the wires got loose where they 
are fastened on the switch, and the fuse blocks fall all to 
pieces. A ground wire gets so loose that it can be turned 
around and around the old rusty iron rod without touching 
it at all, and even the batteries can be taken out without 
bothering to unfasten any wires. Sometimes they are left 
so long without being looked at that there is only a iittle 
bit of the shell and a piece of pasteboard left. The switch 
contacts get all coated up with dust, dirt and other sedi- 
ment, and then they say ‘the darn thing ain’t any good, it 
don’t work, and I guess I will have to get me the other 
man’s telephone, they are the best.’ 

“Of course, the proper kind of fixing will work wonders 
with almost any kind of a telephone or line. The only way 
to keep things up in good shape is to have a man who 
knows his business go over the line at least twice a year, 
and look over. all of the telephones, and keep all connec- 
tions tight, and clean, and replace all batteries that are 
used up. I don’t see any use in fastening the wires on glass 
insulators on the poles, and then letting the wires grow 
into all the trees that come handy. Might just as well 
staple the wires on in the first place, and saved insulators.” 

Mr. Bailey puts it rather strong, but perhaps that is what 
is needed. We like to see people’come forward and carry 
their share of responsibility for pointing out their neigh- 
bors’ sins. 


Independent Telephony of the West 


San Francisco, a Marvelous System in a Marvelous City—Automatic Telephone Distinguishes Races—The 
Center of a Growing Independent Telephone System of Startling Magnitude 


By W. J. Stadelman 


Editor’s Note.—Mr. Stadelman, one of the leading Independent telephone men of Nebraska, is making a tour of the 


principal cities of the Northwest and Pacific Coast. 


He will visit and inspect Independent plants in the important cities 
_and call upon telephone officials and prominent business men. 


His letters, giving concise, graphic reviews of the situation 


in each place, will be presented as perce articles in TELEPHONY. His first letter, from Billings, Montana, was pub- 


lished in the issue of April 23. 


~The growth of San Franciséo is the marvel of the world. 
The reconstruction of a modern metropolis of stone and 
steel in the brief space of four years had no parallel in 
history. To build a city in four years is a collossal under- 


taking. But because this tremendous feat followed upon the 


greatest disaster a metropolis had known for a thousan 1 


years, it rises above and beyond the proportions of a com- 
mercial undertaking, backed by millions. The new city is 
a monument to San Francisco spirit, and the Independent 
Telephone Plant of San Francisco is a monument to In- 
dependent telephony. It has no rival. 

In making a report of this property, I am at a loss as 
what to say. Going into detail as to the number of man- 
holes, miles of underground or overhead, the manner of dis- 
tribution or the class of work, would not be a just or fair 
description, especially to those who are not familiar with 
San Francisco as a city. They would not be able to judge 
or even to form an opinion as to the magnitude of this 
plant, or as to the combination of money and brains that 
It is a 
study in itself to figure out the engineering necessary to 


was necessary to accomplish what has been done. 


cover such a territory, but I can state without prejudice 
that no plant of any size or description, either Bell or In- 
dependent, has even a look-in with the San Francisco prop- 
erty from any point of view. The latest automatic equip- 
ment known to human ingenuity is the San Francisco type; 
small dials, no rotating back, no push buttons, no party 
lines. Perfection, if such a thing is possible, is the word 
for its five storied stone structure, an office building of 
marble finished interior. In fact, everything about the plant 
is the finished article, and I would have done justice had 
I confined myself to the words that the advertiser used in 
placing before the public a certain brand of whiskey and 
used the stereotype, This ex- 


would 


“San Prancisco. thats all” 
pression covers the ground completely. It make 
any Independent telephone man throw out his chest and 
It would 


make a man feel repaid many times over for the struggle 


strut around to inspect the San Francisco plant. 


and hardship through which he had passed, and would light- 
en his heart and make him feel gratified to think that he is 
classed among the Independents. 

It would not do justice to the plant to talk of the 15,000 
subscribers they have at present, for they have only started. 
Hundreds of private branch exchanges are to be placed, 
thousands of subscribers yet to be satisfied, and they will 
have an installation of 40,000 within two years. Submarine 
cables are at the present time across the bay awaiting the 
arrival of the long distance lines which are proposed and 
will be completed within a given time. There is nothing 


that will retard the progress of development of the San 
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have connections 
North to the 
British line, East to Spokane and Salt Lake; and for future 


Francisco plant. They will eventually 


South to Santiago via the Coast and Inland, 


development the Coast has never been in better condition 
or more flourishing’ progress than it is at the present time. 

The Home Telephone Company of San Francisco was in- 
E. J. Marshall is president, S. F. Mc- 
Lean vice-president, G. B. Ochnalter secretary. The active 
is Mr. McLean. 
departments, and, being an execptionally busy man, I was 


corporated in 1905. 


head, however, He has supervision of all 
f rtunate and gratified in getting a personal interview with 
him. He was not, however, giving out any statements for 
publication, as Mr. McLean said when the time was ripe 
the San Francisco property would be given all publicity 
necessary and the public would get a detailed report con- 
taining such information as could be properly given out. 
The San Francisco telephone rates are governed entirely 
by the Board of Supervisors. There is an existing flat rate, 
for residence service, of three dollars per month. The busi- 
ness rate, however, is on a measured scale, one and one-half 
to five cents per call. San Francisco is connected with Oak- 
land, through the Alamanda County Telephone Company, 
which operates throughout Alamanda County. There has 
been no effort made to develop anything further than the 
immediate territory, awaiting the arrival of the long dis- 
tance lines. 
this class 


of service that is rather unique. 


Connected also with property there is a 

There is a colony of many 
thousand Chinese in ’Frisco, and they have telephone serv- 
ice practically among themselves. However, they occasion- 
ally want to converse with the white people having auto- 
matic telephones. So there is a flat rate for residence serv- 
ice, confining this service among the yellow race, and a 
measured service when calls terminate among white races. 
This made a problem which the engineers had to work out, 
which, 


now talk among his own people, establish his own connec- 


however, has been accomplished. A Chinese can 
tions with no interference in the conversation or the serv- 
ice, but when this same Chinaman converses with the white 
subscriber on the automatic exchange, he is compelled to 
use the slot machine measured service. This makes the 
automatic service do almost a human act by dist nguishing 
the yellow from the white. 

I also had an opportunity to visit the Bell sublicense 
Chinese exchange. This plant has manual equipment, but 
is run by Chinese operators and troublemen, and is oper- 
There are about 800 


subscribers to this branch exchange and there is published 


ated exclusive of the main Bell plant. 


in the regular directory a Chinese supplement. 


My next letter will be from Los Angeles. 


National Association Membership 


The National Independent Telephone Association is 
sending out blanks for the $10 membership in the organiza- 
tion, and all telephone companies not affiliated with the as- 
sociation should sign one and become identified with the 
movement that is working for the upbuilding of the Inde- 
pendent industry. The blanks possess a valuable feature 
in that they provide a way to secure data concerning In- 
dependent companies who sign the agreement. The form 
of application is as follows: 

The undersigned Independent Telephone Company here- 
by makes application for membership in the National In- 
dependent Telephone Association in accordance with the 
provisions of the constitution of said association, and for 
the purpose of securing membership makes the following 
statements and agreements: 

tar Name.of Company. 42 hs... o Ae ee ee ee 
Oe Wieblead quarters) ate a.etae eat ae 
3. Name of owners, if individual or firm 


In what statedios «../., ae 
6. Present officers: 
Presidente seer 
Address 
Secretary 
Address 
Manager 
Address y...¢0.5 +0) os. 0) oa ee ee ee 
7; Capitalization: ‘Bonds, (.....%) Issued 5.90 eee 
Stock issued: Common $....:.. 
Preferred s$ vos cat ..s Ss Pape eee 
8. Number of stockholders... 
Telephonesin ‘opération.! ve eee eee 
9. Description of contracts with other companies. 


10. Ratesecharged:fot service... 2 ..cep kee eee 
The undersigned agrees to connect up its lines with In- 
dependent Telephone Companies in contiguous territory 
and to interchange telephone business for a period of one 
year, and from year to year thereafter, unless written no- 
tice to terminate the contract therewith shall be given. 30 
days thereafter prior to the end of any year. In case the 
applicant cannot agree with companies owning or building 
such lines as to the incedence or apportionment of the cost 
of such connection or connections, the same shall be re- 
ferred to the board of directors of the Association for set- 
tlement and the award of the board thereon shall be bind- 
ing on both parties. No member of the board shall par- 
ticipate in the determination of any matter in which he 
shall be interested directly or indirectly, but the same shall 
be determined by the remaining members of the board. 

Applicant further agrees to pay a membership fee upon 
the acceptance of this application by said Association, of 
Ten Dollars, and to pay an annual membership fee there- 
after as long as it shall remain a member of the Associa- 
tion, of the same amount. Any further annual dues to be 
paid by the applicant shall be voluntary subscriptions made 
by him. 

Applicant further agrees to furnish to the National As- 
sociation annually such data and statistics covering its ex- 
changes and toll lines as the said Association shall request. 

This application shall be in full force and effect when ac- 
cepted by the National Independent Telephone Associa- 
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; 


tion. Thereupon the applicant shall become entitled to all 
of the rights and privileges accorded to the members of 
said organization. 


In Witness Whereof, the undersigned has caused this 


applicatiom to be signed this’ gone day 0 1uy se ; 

Oo eres ; 

Journal désireds\07 eres By vias ee 
Application accepted this ...... day of::23353= eee ; 

(oad 


CC fer aCe ee en a eM Ie Me ee i 


Following is the text of a circular issued by the Asso- 
ciation: 


SOME ADVANTAGES GAINED BY MEMBERSHIP IN 
NATIONAL INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE 
ASSOCIATION. 


It is the wish of the officers of the National Independent 
Telephone Association to promote the interests of the Inde- 
pendent telephone companies, to a greater extent even than 
in the past. It is the desire of the Association to keep in 
close touch with the operating companies, for the purpose of 
gathering and distributing information. 

This can best be done through the Association Members, 
because of the direct benefits obtained and also the upbuild- 
ing of a stronger organization, 

Operating Telephone Companies are invited and urged to 
join the Association. Those becoming members at this time 
will receive, among other publications, pamphlets and arti- 
cles, a copy of each of the following: 


1910 DIRECTORY OF TELEPHONE COMPANIES. 
This is the most complete list of Independent and Bell Telephone 
Companies ever published. 16,507 Independent and 32 Bell Com- 
panies. Selling price $5.00. 

DEPRECIATION REPORT. 
This comprehensive report is the result of the joint efor and 
careful consideration given by the committee composed of 
Roy McCanne, Rochester, N. Y.; Mr. G. R. Johnston, Columbus, 
Ohio; and Mr. Chas. E. Tarte, Grand Rapids, Mich. It is the 
most, complete, conservative and sane handling of this all impor- 
tant subject yet published. Selling price $1.00. 

TELEPHONE MAGAZINE OR JOURNAL. 
To each member the Association will send for one year any In- 
dependent telephone paper or journal desired. 

STEEL AND IRON WIRE SPECIFICATIONS. 
This set of specifications is just published and is the result of 
conference action of a number of the larger Operating Companies. 
It contains plain instructions and simple methods of testing tele- 
phone wire, and will be invaluable to the smaller companies. 

Extra copies will be furnished at moderate prices. 

In addition to the above the Association will also send | 
to members, from pamphlets of previous years’ publications, 
the following: 

1. “Some Comments on the 190% Annual Report of American T. 
& T. Co.,’’ by Gansey R. Johnston. 
2 “Telephone Mergers Ulegal’ and ‘“‘A Larger View,’”’ by A. C. 
Lindemuth. 
3. ‘An Increase in Rates, Justified,’’ by T. D. Atwater. 
4, “What Telephone Monopoly Would Mean,” by Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Association, 1907. 
5. “A Discussion of Telephone Competition,’ by J. H. Ainsworth 
and G. R. Johnston, 1908. 
6. “Exclusive Telephone Toll Contract Decisions,” in the Delphos 
and Middlepoint, Ohio, and Monroe-Wayne, N. Y. cases, 1908. 
Sundry Papers and Reports. 


INFORMATION DATA AND ADVICE. 


The Association has for years furnished valuable data and 
information to those seeking same. It is planned, however. 
to enlarge these features of the organization. 

While continuing to collect and give out schedules of 
exchange rates, copies of toll contracts, general and specific 
data and information, etc., it is aimed to also directly aid 
those companies desiring advice or opinions upon operating 
or reconstruction problems arising, particularly of a legal 
or engineering character. 

This can be done to a reasonable extent by the Associa- 
tion, and without cost to members, and these opinions be 
furnished by professional men of established reputation and 
ability in their chosen fields. 

It is believed that the smaller companies, especially those 
not having the advantage of telephone engineering or legal 
experts, will find this department of the National Associa- 
tion of great practical value. 

In addition to the above it is the aim of the Association 
not only to properly care for all requests made upon it, 
but to furnish to the members, from time to time, infor- 
mation of particular interest or value. and which, for some 
reason, May not be given advantageously through the tele- 
phone journals or the daily press. 

Full membership in the Association has been placed at a 
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nominal fee of $10. Application blanks will be furnished 
on demand. : 

The Association carries in stock the following: ‘Shield’ 
Transparencies for booths and windows; Lanterns, large 
size, with ‘Shield’? faces; ‘Shield’ Cuts, for Stationery 
either one or two colors. 

We call attention to the new location of the Association 
offices, being at 901-2-3 McCormick Building, corner Michi- 
gan Avenue and Van Buren Street (one square north of 
the Auditorium Hotel). 

You are Cordially invited to call at the offices. 

Yours very truly, 
NATIONAL INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION, 
F, H. WOODS. President. 
J. B. WARE. Secy.-Treas. 
Chicago, May 3, 1910. 


 ? 


Industrial Insurance for 25,000 Workers. 


A practical attempt to deal with the problem of employers’ 
liability and workmen’s compensation for industrial accidents 
is presented in a plan which has just been adopted by the 
International Harvester Company. Special interest attaches to 
this proposal in view of the earnest attention which is being 
given to this subject by the legislatures of many states.  [Ili- 
nois, New York, Wisconsin and Minnesota each have legisla- 
tive commissions now engaged in investigating the subject of 


employers’ liability and workmen’s compensation with a view: 


of submitting recommendations and reports as the basis for 
legislative action. It is noteworthy that the plan proposed by 
the Harvester company applies to its manufacturing plants in 
each of the above named states, where commissions are now 
considering the question. Undoubtedly this plan will be care- 
fully studied and may have an important effect upon their rec- 
ommendations. 5 

The purpose of the plan is “to insure to employes at the 
works, the twine, steel and lumber mills, and mines, prompt, 
definite and adequate compensation for injuries resulting from 
accidents occurring to them while engaged in the performance 
of their duties; and also to provide compensation to the rela- 
tives dependent upon any employe whose death results from 
such accident.” The radical departure of this plan lies in the 
fact that the company casts aside the defenses of “contribu- 
tory negligence,” “assumed risk” and of the “fellow servant” 
doctrine, and proposes to pay, without regard to any ques- 
tion of its legal liability, a definite scale of compensation to all 
its employes who are injured as the result of accidents occur- 
ring while they are at work. 

The scale of compensation provided is as follows: 

In case of death there will be paid three years’ wages, but 
not less than $1,500 nor more than $4,000. 

In case of the loss of a hand or foot, one and one-half 
years’ wages, but in no event less than $500 nor more than 
$2,000. 

For the loss of both hands or both feet, or one hand and 
one foot, four years’ wages, but in no event less than $2,000. 

In case of other injuries, one-fourth wages during the first 
thirty days of disability; if disability continues beyond thirty 
days, one-half wages during the continuance thereof, but not 
for more than two years from the date of the accident. 
Thereafter, if total disability continues, a pension will He 
paid. 

Provision is made so that the employes may increase the 
benefits to be paid during the first thirty days of disability to 
an amount equal to one-half wages. This is accomplished by 
the creation of a benefit fund, to which employes earning $50 
per month or less will contribute 6 cents a month, employes 
earning more than $50 and less than $100, 8 cents a month, 
and employes earning more than $100, 10 cents per month. 
These small contributions will, together with the one-fourth 
wages paid by the company, be sufficient to provide half-pay 
for all injured employes during the first thirty days of dis- 
ability. 

This arrangement for contributions from the employes to- 
ward paying the benefits for the first few weeks of disability 
is modeled after the German law, recognized as one of the 
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most successful of European laws dealing with this subject. 
As a reason for desiring this contribution from the employes 
it is stated: 

“The company earnestly desires the co-operation of its em- 
ployes in the payment of benefits during the first thirty days 
of disability because it wishes every employe to assist in the 
prevention of accidents. The company has expended large 
sums in safeguarding machinery, and in the effort to protect 
its employes from injury, but without the active co-operation 
of the employes many accidents cannot be avoided. Under this 
plan the company and the employes equally divide the payment 
of benefits during the first thirty days of disability, and thus 
every employe becomes financially interested in guarding 
against accidents and in seeing that his fellow workmen are 
equally careful. It is hoped that this mutual interest will lead 
to active co-operation on the part of the employes, and that, 
thereby, accidents will bé reduced to a minimum.” 

Under this plan no employe loses any legal rights which 
he now has. He still retains the privilege of bringing a suit 
for damages against the company. The plan, however, does 
provide that, if the employe shall decide to accept the bene- 
fits, then that such acceptance shall have the effect of releas- 
ing the company from all further liability arising out of the 
accident for which the benefits were paid. 

A comprehensive scheme for the administration of the plan 
is provided. A department known as the Industrial Accident 
Department is created. This is to be managed by a board of 
managers composed of five members appointed by the com- 
pany. Provision is also made for a staff of medical examiners 
whose duty it is to report upon all cases of injury. 

A significant feature of the plan is the clause prohibiting 
the payment of benefits where the injury is due to the intoxica- 
tion of the employe, or to his failure to utilize the safety appli- 
ances provided by the company, or to gross and wilful miscon- 
duct. 


Sleet Storms as a Factor in Depreciation Accounting. 

Data collected by the Wisconsin Railroad Commission in- 
dicate that since 1880 there have been in Wisconsin at least 
five or six storms where sleet formed rapidly enough to 
cause great damage. After a very severe sleet and snow 
storm which occurred in the state of Wisconsin, January 27-29, 
1909, the commission sent out over 500 blank forms to the 
telephone companies. 

These blanks requested information, as to the number of 
interruptions to service caused by the storm and the duration 
of such interruptions for both city and rural subscribers. The 
extent of damage was also requested, covering the number of 
poles broken, the length of lines down and the cost of repairs, 
including material and labor. An estimate was also asked 
concerning the probable revenue losses on toll or long-dis- 
tance business as well as allowance or refund made to regular 
subscribers on account of interruptions. Of the 335 reports 
submitted, over 44 showed damages exceeding $50. The total 
damage reported by the Independent exchanges was in the 
neighborhood of $12,000, while the Wisconsin Telephone Com- 
pany reported $50,000 damages to its local and toll lines. The 
storm interrupted the service in many cases for more than 
a week and in some cases the lines were totally wrecked. As 
the reports were received from the various companies, the 
amount of damage was plotted upon a map of the State at 
the location of the exchange reporting. 

The commission recognizes that storms are one of the 
hazards of the telephone business involving the question of 
depreciation and replacements, and seeks to make proper al- 
lowances for them. 

Sea AS ee 

The Manitoba telephone commissioners have, among other 
things, copied, with slight modifications, the Bell trick of 
bragging that they have the best service in the world. Self 
congratulation is the first symptom of the decay of ambition. 


The Buftalo Trade Excursion 


The trade excursion ‘conducted by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Buffalo, N. Y., through the adjacent country, over an 
itinerary of 650 miles, was a success in every way, particularly 
in the Independent telephone service furnished on the long 
trade train and at the stations at which stops were made. Pre- 


First Car of the Trade Excursion Train. 


liminary arrangements for this novel trip were described in 
the April 30 issue of TELEPHONY. 

The arrangements made for connecting the train with long 
distance telephone lines, as soon as it arrived in a town, worked 
out to a nicety and in many instances telephonic communica- 
tion was established with Buffalo before the train stopped. In 
no case did a connection require over three minutes. The fine 
service was mainly due to the prearrangements made by traffic 
manager W. L. Misner, of the Federal Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, with W. P. Beardsley, of the American Union, whose 
toll lines were used. The Independent Union, Independent 
Clearing Association, Petroleum Telephone Company and af- 
filiated companies co-operated in a perfect manner to show the 
Buffalo business men what excellent telephone service is fur- 
nished by Independent companies. 

The trip demonstrated that iteis feasible to furnish tele- 
phone service to fast through trains in any railroad station, 
and the day may not be far distant when transcontifental 
trains will be connected with long distance telephone lines im- 
mediately upon their arrival in any of the large cities. That 
lake and ocean steamers should have such connection while in 
port is another suggested convenience that 
business for Independent companies. 


would furnish 


Some valuable novelties were introduced by traffic manager 


Misner who accompanied the trade train and managed the 
details. Each night he obtained by 7:30, full baseball returns 
of the Eastern, National and American Leagues and these 


were placarded in the observation car under a sign reading: 
“Baseball returns by Federal special wire.” 


4= 3 7: e = . . : . 
\ daily change of signs advertising the Independent service 


was made in each car. These signs were 24 x 14 inches 
and the illustration shows the messages they carried. This 


idea made.a great hit. 

Another of the novelties of the trip was music in the ob- 
servation car by expert pianists. H. M. Dixon, construction 
superintendent for the Federal company, attached a megaphone 
to the telephone near the piano and music was sent through- 
out the train, passengers in other cars taking off their receivers 
to catch the airs. 

\ren the train arrived home in Buffalo, the excursionists 
gave the Chamber of Commerce cheer and added three for the 
te:cphone service given them during the trip. 


Considerable use was made of the wires en route by news- 
paper men who sent bulletins to their papers. 

Taken all in all, the telephone service furnished on the four- 
day trip through New York and Pennsylvania by the Buffalo 
business men, was the big feature, helping to relieve monotony, 
keeping them in touch with their homes and business and show- 
ing them the last word in enterprise. The directory of the 
train’s passengers, described in TELEPHONY two weeks ago, 
proved a big hit and a most successful advertising idea. 

“The service was simply marvelous,” said E. C. Neal, Presi- 
dent of the Trade Association of the Chamber of Commerce, 
“and I have no fitting words to express my appreciation of it.” 

One of the illustrations shows a section of the train cable. 
Two strips of Fahnestock connectors on strips were attached to 
each end of au 11-pair paper insulated lead covered cable, pot- 
heads being used in bringing out the wires. The cable was 
run along the truss rods and the terminal strips screwed under 
the car platforms, near the steps. Lamp cord was used to 
complete the connection between cars so that a car could easily 
be cut out or the train broken at any point. 

In response to TELEPHONY’S inquiries. regarding arrange- 
ments and connections made with the train some interesting 
letters were received from the managers of the Independent 
telephone companies at some of the places at which stops were 
made. 

L. D. Brainard, manager of the Dunkirk Home Telephone 
Company, Dunkirk, N. Y., says: ‘Four minutes after the train 
came to a stop on the siding, the P. B. X on the train was con- 
nected with the local exchange and also cut in on the Buffalo 
direct line for long distance service. Calls for Cleveland, 
Pittsburg, Rochester, Syracuse and Buffalo were put through 
during the stop. Local and long distance calls were frequent 
and good service was rendered. The whole plan was an ad- 
vertisement and as such it proved a great success.” 

F. N. Randall, president of the Ripley Telephone Company, 


The Telephone Switchboard on Board the Trade Excursion Train. 
Ripley, N. Y., writes: “This train was equipped with both the 
Independent and the Bell service and, when it reached our city, 
we had two pairs of wires in readiness to connect to the train 
system. Within three minutes after the train had stopped, they 
were conversing from their train to Buffalo, Chicago and other 
points in the country. 
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“It was a great success and shows what a great advantage 
the telephone service is to the business public.” 

Quick connection was made with the telephone exchange at 
Cambridge Springs, Pa. C. W. Jones, secretary and treasurer, 
says: “Fifteen seconds after the coaches came to a standstill 
the Cambridge Springs Electric Telegraph and Telephone Com- 
pany had one long distance circuit and one local circuit con- 
nected with the switchboard located on the train, and 45 sec- 
onds later, passengers of the coach were talking with the 
Buffalo operator. 

“The train remained here one hour and the operator was 
kept busy with calls for Buffalo and other points during the 
entire time. 

“The business was handled under the supervision of Mr. H. 
M. Dixon without a hitch and the service was fine and a com- 
plete success, and as an advertising scheme was a decided suc- 
Gesse 

Incidentally Mr. Jones tells something of the prosperity of 
his company, saying: 

“The Cambridge Springs Electric Telegraph and Telephone 
Company have about 600 telephones and the Bell about 12. 

“We have one of the finest Independent exchanges built in 
this section and have always paid a 10 per cent dividend and 
laid by a substantial surplus.” 

Wim. S. Paca, general manager of the Petroleum Telephone 
Company, sends us the following interesting letter: 

“This company made connection with the train at Oil City, 
Franklin, and Titusville, Pa., these three cities being the only 
ones in the territory operated by this company, at which the 
train stopped. 

“This company has made such connections on two former 
occasions, when the Pittsburg Board of Trade made a similar 


_ excursion, 


“T believe the making of such connections by the Indepen- 
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These Were the Signs Used in Each Car, a New One Being Hung 
Up Daily. 


dent companies is very beneficial in giving the business men a 
practical illustration of the extent and reliability of the long 


distance service now rendered by the Independent companies.. 


“This company had its connections made in all cases before 
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the train actually stopped at the station, and maintained them 
until the train had moved as high as five hundred feet from 
the station, this being accomplished by having a long section 
of rubber twist laid along by the track, and looped back in such 
manner that the train could move ahead about five hundred 


Interior of the Observation Car Showing Method of Hanging Signs, 
Also Telephones on the Writing Desk. 


feet before it became necessary for the operator on the train 
to clip the wires with cutters. 

“In one instance especially, a party started talking to his 
firm just as the train started up, and was enabled to finish his 
message whilst the train was in motion, before it became neces- 
sary to cut the wires. ‘The gentleman who was talking was 
very much impressed with the fact that he was talking when 
the train was in motion, and had time to mention the fact to 
the party at the other end of the line. 

“The Independent long distance service needs advertising, 
and I believe it pays any company to make a special effort, and 
if necessary, assume some expense to place the long distance 
service before the business people in a favorable light.” 

Supplementing Mr. Paca’s letter, D. W. Moore, local mana- 
ger of the Petroleum Telephone Company at Titusville, Pa., 
gives details regarding the stop at Titusville: 

“T believe that the trade excursion from an advertising 
standpoint was a success, which conclusion is reached after 
seeing how anxious the several members of the party were to 
take advantage of the service. In both of the stops made at 
this city, the train being transferred from one station to an- 
other, our company had connections in both instances before 
the train stopped and calls were being received by the Buffalo 
office while the train was still in motion. The connections 
were not severed until the train had reached the limit of about 
three hundred feet of duplex laid along the track. 

“We made it the opportunity also to furnish the local pa- 
pers with data wherein I believe we received a nice lot of free 
advertising. This kind, by the way, is the most effective. It 
was read and the next day on the street the matter was quite 
freely commented on. 

“Tt was a good advertisement for our company, because in 
each instance the service was of the best, and we beat our 
competitors by at least ten minutes in the matter of connec- 
tions. This impressed everyone with the idea that the ‘Inde- 
pendents are alive to the situation and can be relied upon to 
make first connections ahead of all comers.’ 

At Emporium the train was ahead of time, but Manager 
Geo. Metzger, Jr., of the Emporium Telephone Company had 
made arrangements which took care of this without difficulty, 
as his letter shows: 

“The train carrying the ‘live wire’ tradesmen of Buffalo 
reached this town twenty minutes ahead of time but our line- 
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men were on the ground with five circuits to our switchboard, 
Having ascertained from the Erie wire chief just where the 
switchboard was located in the train, and knowing where the 
train would be tracked, we were able to be at the right place 
at the right time. Ten seconds after the train stopped, the 
operator on the train had our toll operator and was giving her 


A Section of the Train Cable Showing the Potheads and Terminal 
Strips. 


four calls for Buffalo. These were rapidly followed by others, 
both toll and local, and the lines were kept busy until after the 
train had moved about twenty feet on its way to Pt. Allegheny, 
Pa., when our lineman clipped the last wire while a man was 
still talking in the car. - 

“While it is not necessary from an advertising standpoint 
to show a party of representative business men such as this 
was, that telephones are either a luxury or necessity—they al- 
ready knew that they are a necessity—yet it must have been 
something of a revelation to them to find that no matter 
where they went, at no time, day or night, except while act- 
ually moving between towns, were they out of communication 
with their home offices. This point must have made its impres- 
sion on their. future viewpoint of the companies who serve 
them in their own offices. All the members of the party were 
loud in their praise of the service given them, and considered 
it the leading feature of the trip.” 

From these letters, it can be easily seen that the Indepen- 
dent telephone companies along the route of the trade excur- 
sion realized the possibilities in the way of advertising and 
goodwill which can be derived by making a favorable impres- 
sion upon an association of business men. 


For the Good of the Service. 

Much time and thought are being devoted to problems that 
have to do with the good of the service, all being prompted 
by a desire for making. improvements wherever possible. 
There is the danger, however, of losing sight of details while 
struggling with the larger elements that enter into the busi- 
ness of serving the public. 


Unfortunately, when “the good of the service” is mentioned, 


says an editorial in-the Transmitter, published by the Color- 
ado Telephone Co., one accepts the phrase as referring only 
to the operating of switchboards. This is a wrong view, and 
leads to improper conceptions of our obligations. Good ser- 
vice is not only good operating, and even though standard 
equipment and good maintenance be included, there is still 
a long list of requirements dictated by a full measure of good 
_ service. 

A subscriber’s telephone may work perfectly, the operating 
may be prompt and accurate, and yet when he calls to pay 
his bill, or to discuss some item of the bill not clear to him, 
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he may meet with some discourtesy that will discount all 
the other elements of good service. Or, a stranger may apply 
for telephone service, and the reception he receives may be 
of such a nature that will breed suspicion of our policies and 
service, even before he has signed his application. 

Then there are matters of minor detail that enter into the 
service. A patron may step into a long distance booth and 
find it dusty, poorly ventilated and ill-smelling. Another may 
wish to use a public telephone, and there is no directory at 
hand; or, perhaps, there may be a directory, but it is of a 
date so long past that the listings are no longer reliable. 
These things detract from the efficiency of our service, and 
are matters that should receive the closest scrutiny of not 
only managers, but of all employes. . 

“For the good of the service” has a much broader signifi- 
cance than’ we are wont to attach to the phrase, and it con- 
templates such a variety of details that one should be con- 
stantly on the alert lest opportunities for improvement are 
overlooked. ; 

Eternal vigilance is the price of good service. 


Scissors Put Telephone Out of Commission. 

The following from the Seattle, Wash., Post-Intelligencer, 
tells of the trouble caused by using the telephone set as a 
place upon which to store things: 

A pair of scissors, lying across the poles of the wires enter- 
ing the transmitter, and causing a short circuit for three 
days, deprived Roy Lillico, owner of the Iillico Launch Line, 
of numerous orders by telephone, and brought a volley of pro- 
tests to the company for failing to remedy the trouble. 

Mr. Lillico had been spreading a piece of broadcloth on the 
top of his desk, and after using the scissors had laid them 
on the telephone transmitter, piling some papers on them until 
they were hidden. That started all the difficulty. 

“A repair man from the telephone company Saturday after- 
noon removed the scissors and papers to look over the wires. 
Immediately a call for a launch came in. The helper absent- 
mindedly replaced the scissors and papers, and again the line 
was short-circuited. 

“Mr. Lillico yesterday called a trouble man from the gen- 
eral office. Leading Mr. Lillico to the transmitter, the trouble 
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Method of Taking Wires Through Car Window From the Switch- 
board to Connecting Strips. 


man gently lifted the scissors while he watched the process, and 
told the launch man to call central. This was done, and Mr. 
Lillico smilled.” 

This article shows that the newspaper reporter as usual does 
not come anywhere near the mark when he endeavors to write 
something technical. 


The Kinloch Company 


The Leading Independent Telephone Plant—What We Owe to a Group of St. Louis Men—Maker of Manufac- 
turers—A Great Achievement—A Giant Organization 


By J. C. Kelsey 


When I was a youngster, our little Kansas town had two 
telephones. Wonderful contrivances they were, and, fitting 
enough, they belonged to our richest man. 

No humble grocer, butcher or harness-maker could afford 
such a luxury. 

These telephones connected Governor Morrill’s bank and 
his fine old home at the edge of our city. Many steps these 
telephones saved—joy was close to the House of Morrill. 

After a while the voice of the telephone was stilled and 
the line came down. 

I could not understand, at the time, just what had hap- 
pened, but it came to pass that the Great Dog in the Manger 
had heard of the unlawful use of two telephones, and in 
great rage had rushed one of the puppies out of the manger 
upon the offending citizen to take away his property. 

That high-handed act puzzled me much, because our rich- 
est man usually had his own way. And it enraged me, too, 
to think he would submit to this outrage. 

Later, when I learned of the lead-pipe cinch enjoyed by 
the Bell dog, my estimation of our richest man rose slowly 
to its former level. 

Later I read in the papers that some St. Louis citizens 
were preparing to throw off the Bell collar. You can 
hardly call it a yoke, because oxen wear them exclusively. 
The dog in the manger presumably wore a collar, in order 
- to display his ill-gotten license. 

That news was joyful. Here was revenge for their hgh- 
handed action in my town. It would teach the pious puri- 
tans, with murderous ancestors, that personal liberty could 
exist, at Jeast, west of New England. 

Accordingly, on December 5, 1896, right upon the heels 
of the great St. Louis cyclone, the Kinloch Telephone Co. 
was organized. 

Strange, it was my accidental privilege to see the first 
pick driven into St. Louis pavements in March, 1907. 

No one realized that this was the first great gun of a 
warfare that shames every guerrilla of the civil war. 

Strange, too, for so-called Chicago enterprise. If anyone 
will investigate, they will find that St. Louis is always ahead. 
Fourteen years ago public-spirited citizens came to the res- 
cue of St. Louis. Chicago still grunts at the Monopoly 
trough. 

In 1906 the Bell had’ what was called a “Law system.” 
To say it was fierce is mild. You know how it worked. 
You order-wired the operator, and if you had good luck 
you finally got your party. 

And for this merry jest of service they charged $150 per 
year for business and $80 for residence. 

Nearly all telephones were of the business order, and the 
average earnings of the respective telephones were $90 each. 

Later we will see if there is anything worth while in the 
“double burden” or “duplication” jest of the Bell press 
bureau. 

With competition in sight, Bell changed to measured 
service. A crafty trick, but it failed. 

They came back to flat rates, and according to their 
claims voluntarily lowered flat rates from $150 and $80 to 
$72 and $24. 

The Bell claims that it voluntarily reduced the rates. All 
who believe that, hold up your right hand. Yet the author 
of the “Annual Excuse” would have us believe that his phil- 


anthropic employer never heard of telephone competition. 
Some sense of humor, too. 

To show that St. Louis is a progressive city and far ahead 
of the monopoly-ridden City of Wind, the editor of a Chi- 
cago paper says “The City of Chicago does not want, and 
will not submit to competition in telephone service.” 

Evidently the Chicago Telephone Co. is from Missouri 
also, because it is advertising desperately in every paper 
what this editor says. This shows some unbelief. 

St. Louis is more solid financially than Chicago. Chi- 
cago has no investors. Every man is a borrower, and if 
his loans were called he would be glad to have a sandwich 
he could call his own. Yet he cries for a monopoly. 

St. Louis can get together and do something. Witness 
the World’s Fair. Chicago’s Civic Associations eat and 
make witty speeches and go home a bit hazy after endors- 
ing a foreign monopoly. 

St. Louis Civic Associations do not cry over their cups, 
but take care of their own in any crisis. 

The Kinloch Telephone Co. typifies St. Louis enterprise. 

Look at the names of the directors, and then you know 
that there is no hot air in this movement. 


DIRECTORS. 


William Lemp, Jr. 
Henry Nicolaus, 
William Nolker. 
Wm. D. Orthwein. 
Philip Stock. 
Julius Walsh. 


Adolphus Busch. 

C. Marquard Foster. 
August Gehner. 
James Green. 
Breckenridge Jones. 
Sam Kennard. 
Rollo Wells. 


Do you know that this group of directors are men who 
direct, and whose power is equal to any group of men in 
America. Compare each and every man to the doubtful 
MStaOne wn Mbem ocr lO mGdinectons: 

The ancestors of the Kinloch directors were men. They 
did not burn witches or drive quakers into the snow-driven 
woods. They did not stay home from the civil war be- 
cause they did not believe in blood-shed—their own blood: 

The company operates in four states and in the follow- 
ing named counties: 


Missouri Counties: 


Barton, Jasper, Ste Glairs 

Bates, Moniteau, St. Charles, 

Calloway, Montgomery, St onis, City: 

Cole, Morgan, St. Louis County, 

Copper, Pettis, Vernon, 

Henry, Warren. 
Illinois Counties: 

Bond, Effingham, Madison, 

Clark, Fayette, Randolph, 

Christian, Jersey, Sangamon, 

Cumberland, Macoupin, Si. Clair, 
Kansas County: 

Crawford. 

; Indiana County: 
Vigo. 


If the entire Independent telephone movement shoula 
die suddenly, or eventually, the Kinloch territory would 
render it immune from any disaster. 

Holding St. Louis is 90 per cent; holding the described terri- 
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tory is 9 per cent; and it requires a stretch of your imagination 
to believe that universality would be worth 1 per cent. 


The Company has magnificent long distance connection with 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, Joplin, Indianapolis, Columbus, Louis- 
ville and Cleveland, and most everywhere except foolish Chi- 
cago. ; 


The growth of the Kinloch interests averages as follows: 


LO OME Reed Thar cast hone daete lath s Gua sutabrneees 7,000 stations. 
TQ GAMO UN Re Rees, Poa Sates 4 SEy aes 8,000 stations. 
OOS me SES os ces ek, Fe ce 11,500 stations. 
TG OSiae eee be cette ds litte, Pees otoe sn ee 13,000 stations. 
IOOEE Os Ob CS Pate Ae Nee ORS Bee chee nN sso by 2 16,500 stations. 
LG OS eee hate EEL hte tN cecccath: sea 18,000 stations. 
OD Oe HERES Cire eee Sere hs poe: Bie ki cae tess, Siectc aaa 22,700 stations. 
aT ee ed Ses at eee a Re eaters ge 2 3! 26,000 stations. 
OOS IESE Mae Bao Ce 30,000 stations. 
LOOO etree Faraone cia shane cae Lice eee 37,708 stations. 


The bonded liabilities and interest charges per telephone were 
and are as follows: 


1906 Ys Sh SI8400 $ 7.20 
OO ee Sree, Akan itevcua aes 186.00 10.00 
1908 160.00 8.60 
TLOOD ixcaceenetA crate etetess nate ste tes 143.00 (Moree 
The revenues for 1909 were as follows: 
Renitals: Saat sae ae, te Oe $1,180,680.99 
Tolle > Gis pate APNG Ot a 134,047.02 
Miscellanieausmier sane samc... cake eee 12,266.34 


$1,326,994.35 

The revenues per station average $37 for rentals and $4.20 
for tolls. 

The total revenue per station averages $41.55, which sets a 
high mark for Independent telephone earnings. 

The cost of operating for 1909 is as follows: 
Bees | tae ee Nake ae $176,783.66 
Operators: 2 seiteo ss teks. oho ee ee 138,420.17 
Maintenance 181,430.65 


General expense 


Building sexpenses 2 aia... “tee eee eee 31,888.30 
Telephonesmdiscontinuedst.<:. setae aaa 22,767.45 
INOL=payiients Liver sain. asa < sore a eee 24,538.82 


Taxes 65,342.82 


Total 

The cost per station averages $20 and the operating percent- 
age a little over 48 per cent. 

The cost of operators ranges close to $4.33 and is about one- 
fifth of the total expense. 

Maintenance, that item so fiercely bragged about by the Bell 
in the past, and now so mixed up with depreciation that you 
can not tell what it is, amounted to $5.67. 


No one can show any cause from this charge why the Kin- 
loch telephone plant is not kept up in the very best manner. 

The net earnings of the company for 1909 were as follows: 

Income i 4.08% SaRees koek coe aan eee ee $1,326,994.35 
Cost sabre lek oa tne) eee ae 641,171.87 
Neti 2a. ate. eee See $ 685,822.48 

or $21.47 per station. 

The first item of necessary fixed charge is the reserve charge. 
This should come ahead of bond interest, as it is really more 
important, not only to. the company but to the bond-holders. 

The Kinloch renewal reserve rate averages $5.16 per station, 
while the public liability reserve averages 27 cents. 


The public liability reserve for 1909 was $8,400 and is nearly 
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. fice, with telephones, were sent to the scrap heap. 
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enough for practical purposes; $15,000 is sufficient for all pos- 
sibilities. 


Summing up, we have 


HNietaea rnin Speen nts ote Pi ota A SIR Mes hic $685,822.48 
eceryese Ul ik Skis he eom eet ae $165,000 
OR ea Te Sa Rcu aS alle Sena eee 8,400 
173,400.06 
Nettioribondsinterest <..:8 aceiaee eee ee teete $512,422.48 
Bondwanterestie sx feces. Weslo rain areas 255,050.00 
Balance for dividends and surplus ......... $257,372.48 
Dividends! q:22 age Acc, ac ee eee 146,625.00 
Surpls 24.7900... -se ee 


I defy any Bell company to show any better results from any 
property than that obtained by the Kinloch management. 


On a station basis, the Kinloch performance is as follows: 


Baring occa hones eho. . Ree ne oe $41.55 
COGSt Te ee RDO. ERA tek ae 20.08 
Nee USE ee OO i ee $21.47 
RESET VES 5s ore einteletelevess SRM On See ee ete 5.43 
Net fort interest tates) Beene seeker ter ee $16.04 
[nterests 2st ca eee yd SE eee a 7.67 
Net for dividends —.).£:,.0' fi gs.s eevee cee $ 8.37 
Dividends" Ah. je.-Base cos «een tee oe 4.60 
Sut pluss oT. aT’ <2 sietasie Beene ae ee a OE a 


To any one who is seeking light upon telephone perform- 
ances, let him consider this work of the Kinloch company. 5 

To any one who says that telephone companies are not mak- 
ing money, let him consider the Kinloch. 

Not only is it setting aside ample renewal reserves, paying 
bond interest and a reasonable dividend, but has a surplus 
which will help strengthen the reserves which we know are 
already sufficient to care for any emergency. 


The company has charged against revenue since its inception, 
for maintenance and reconstruction, about $1,618,000. 


In addition, it has expended in renewals and absolescence 
about $324,000, or a total of $1,942,000. 


Since its organization it has served practically 195,000 station 
years. 

This means that these fourteen years in maintenance and re- 
construction have cost just $10 per station year. se 


Remember that this company passed through an extreme 
critical stage of reconstruction. Its entire main exchange of- 
Tt will not 
have to face stich a crisis soon. 


How well it has safeguarded the future, may be seen from ~ 
the addition of the maintenance rate of $5.67 and the renewal 
reserve of $5.16, or a total of $10.83. 


It is plain that the company is on the safe side by at least 
$0.83 per station year. 

The plant proper is worth $7,500,000 and a safe reserve for 
reconstruction purposes would be one-tenth of $7,500,000, or 
$750,000. 
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As the company had $300,000 of reserves on January 1, 1910, 
it has but $450,000 more to set aside, or just three years at the 
present rate of $5.00 per station. 


As it also had a surplus of $412,000, it may be said that if 
the Kinloch company never set aside another dollar, up to the 
time of drastic need, they would be upon the safe side. 


The total plant additions of $283,167 were provided for with- 
out an issue of additional securities. 


The company handles 360,000 calls daily, and the use of a 
telephone station eleven times a day shows you which of the 
two companies is handling the telephone traffic of St. Louis. 


Duphcation averages under 10 per cent. 

The old Bell plant averaged $90 per telephone, 

The Kinloch Telephone Co. has an average rental earning of 
$37. 

The Bell company has a rental earning that averages close 
to $37 too. 

Adding both, makes the average cost to be $74 to those who 
use both services. 

This is $16 less than one company used to charge. 

“Double Burden” is merely a figment in the Bell imagin- 
ation. 


The Kinloch Telephone Co. is the father of Independent 
switchboard manufacturers. 

It was this company, in search of a suitable switchboard, that 
caused M. G. Kelloge to go into the telephone manufacturing 
business. 

Instead of the usual course of creating a demand, manufac- 
turing interests simply sprang up to meet the demand. 


Way down on Wall and Cedar Streets. I once heard it said 
that the Kinloch switchboard wore out and showed how weak 
Independents were generally. Of course, it was Bell talk. 


But the Kinloch company put in this switchboard in those 
early days because it was in a hurry to begin. It did wear out, 
and it gave way to the march of progress, and the company 
had the money to pay cash for a new one, too. 


A suit of overalls would look good to a naked man, even 
at a dress party. 


The Kinloch bonds are better than those of any railroad 
entering St. Louis. 


The Kinloch employs 819. people, and pays them liberally too. 


Most Commercial Clubs would go crazy with the heat if a 
new factory, employing 819 people, would come to town. 


Trade follows the flag, and a man’s orders follow a line of 
easy communication. 

St. Louis had sense enough to let a new telephone company 
enter St. Louis. Chicago and its self-constituted representa- 
tives are objecting to one. 


One wonders where the brain of most business men re- 
sides. Surely not in their heads. And I believe the Chicago 
Commercial Association can be forgiven, because they know 
not what they do. 

But Chicago had better heed St. Louis and study the founda- 
tions of her greatness. The distance is short, and instead of 
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four-flushing on a Pacific jaunt, 1] would advise a trip to old 
St. Louis. 

' That St. Louis is a deadly rival to Chicago is proved by the 
fact that the average telephone calls between the cities does 
not greatly exceed 50. 


If Chicago were master, the calls per day would exceed one 
thousand 


The Kinloch Telephone Co. is a credit to St. Louis and still 
a greater credit to the courageous men who went into it. 
The officers of the company are: 
Wm. D. Orthwein, President. 
C. Marquard Foster, V.-P. ~ H. G. Fadeley, Treas. 
August Gehner, V.-P. Wm. H. Bassett, Secy. 
H. Linton Reber, Gen. Mer. John F. Casey, Traffic Mer 
James Harrison, Chief Engr. 


In this great organization there are many men widely known. 

H. Linton Reber is General Manager, having successively 
held the positions of Secretary and Engineer. He is a Wash- 
ington University man. He was a famous football player, and 
has a fine army record too. No office that ever sought the man 
ever found a better qualified leader. 


Wm. H. Bassett is Secretary, and is a Missouri University 
man. I really feel sorry for the “Universality” exponents who 
have had to cope with this local issue giant. 


John F. Casey has an international reputation as traffic man- 
ager. Every telephone man knows his worth and reverences 
him accordingly. 


Messrs. Fadely, Harrison, Moss, Claire Shands, A. J. Shands, 
Smiley and Lyman form the remaining part of this great and 
modest organization, which has made the telephone business 
as much of an exact science as any other public utility. 


MORAL: 
Keeps. 


A Company is best Judged by the Reserves it 
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Contemptible Competitive Methods. 

An Independent telephone salesman reports a condition 
which, if his beliefs are well founded, shows a collusion be- 
tween the employes in the manufacturing and operating branch- 
es of the Bell organizations which is not only contemptible, 
but if it could be proven would -have sufficient criminal char- 
acter to land the participants in court very promptly. 

This salesman, writing to his sales manager reported: “Some- 
times I hesitate to use the Bell telephones to make appoint- 
ments because everything said is reported immediately to the 
Western Electric agent. I talked over the telephone with the 
— people previous to my last meeting with them. They 
wanted me to meet them alone and have no one else there to 
bother them, but when I got there there were two Western 
Electric men waiting.” 

Everyone will realize that this might have been a coinct- 
dence, but if any such charge is made with proof behind it, 
it will put the Western Electric salesmanship on a lower plane 
than ever was assigned to the Standard Oil Trust in its worst 
days. . 

Nowadays if an individual happens to- have interests which 
conflict with those of the Bell telephone company or any of 
its leading officials or employes, what opportunity has he for 
secret communication with the Bell company owning the tele- 
phone wires and one company which owns the telegraph wires, 
and, it is said, having a very close working understanding 
with the other telegraph company? Universal competition 
is a public necessity in the telegraph and telephone service. 


The Missouri Convention 


The Missouri Independent Telephone Association held its an- 
nual convention at St. Joseph, Missouri, May 3, 4 and 5. Tues- 
day morning was taken up by an executive committee meeting. 
In the afternoon the first session of the convention was called 
to order by the President, Dr. S. T. Neill, who immediately in- 
troduced Mayor “Pet” Clayton. The members of the associa- 
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tion were welcomed to St. Joseph by the Mayor, who stated 
that he had hesitated somewhat about accepting the nomination 
for mayor for a second term, until informed by his friend, 
Buford Adams, that the telephone convention would be held in 
St. Joseph and that he was wanted to make the address of wel- 
come. 

Among other things for which the people of St. Joseph are 
indebted to the Home Telephone Company is the fact that they 
have a good mayor at the present time, put I want to say, 
strongly, gentlemen, that you are welcome to the city. We want 
you to come here at every opportunity. We are glad that you 
are here because of the Home Telephone Company. The Com- 
pany has spent a great deal of money and I believe they are 
going to place this plant on a paying basis. We are all for 
the Home Telephone Company, not only because they have 
invested their money in the city, but because we like the people 
who are running the new telephone company. We are for 
anything that is a credit to the State of Missouri and it cannot 
be denied that the Home Telephone Company of St. Joseph is 
a credit to the city and to the state.” 

Dr. Neill responded, saying, “The convention is glad to 
come to St. Joseph for various reasons . We desire to show 
our appreciation to Mr. Gary and to those who have so ably 
assisted in establishing such an exchange here so we can have 
an Independent connection into St. Joseph. I am pleased to be 
present and mingle with the people of St. Joseph, and I know 
that is the feeling of every man at this convention. We thank 
you, sir.” 

Ex-Mayor W. E. Spratt expressed himself as glad that the 
men of the convention were so well pleased with the city. 

The Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. H. C. Todd, made his report. 
A unanimous vote of thanks was extended to Mr. Todd for 
his careful expenditure of funds. 

Mr. W. C. Polk, consulting engineer, of Toledo, Ohio, was 
presented to the convention and expressed his pleasure in 
being there, but stated that as he appeared on the program 
later, he would not take any more time then. 


An adjournment was then made in order to give the mem- 
bers an opportunity to visit the displays on the exhibit floor, 
which formed a very comprehensive exhibit of equipment and 
supplies. 

In the evening the members enjoyed one of the social features 
of the convention when, as guests of the St. Joseph Home 
Telephone Company, they formed a large party at the Lyceum 
Theatre. 

Wednesday morning, Dr. Neill at once introduced Mr. Houck 
McHenry of Jefferson City. Mr. McHenry delivered a paper, 
“A Study in Depreciation,’ which emphasized the necessity of 
providing, in some manner, a fund to take care of depreciation. 
In the foilowing discussion Mr. Polk took the difference be- 
tween maintenance and depreciation. There are two kinds of 
maintenance, maintenance of property or plant, and mainten- 
ance of operation. For instance, a sleet storm puts a line 
out, wires go down and poles break off near the ground. You 
put the line in service ‘again by resetting the poles and restring- 
ing the wires. There is nothing in that expense which should 
be charged against maintenance of property. You have not 
bettered your plant, simply restored it to operation, and that 
has nothing to do with the depreciation fund whatever. Now 
if any manager says he is setting aside a certain per cent for 
depreciation, but uses any of that fund for an emergency 
of the kind just stated, he is not using that money for deprecia- 
tion at all; that is merely maintenance of operation. Unless 
he has replaced the line with new material, new wires and 
new poles, he has added nothing to the life of the property, 
and the expense should not be charged to depreciation. 

Mr. Adams asked if the distinction could not be made that 
maintenance is the expense necessary to keep the property in 
good operation, and to keep apparatus which is good in use, 
and that depreciation covers the invisible wear and tear, and 
rot, and changes in apparatus due to advancement in the art. 
Mr. Polk replied that, while changes due to advancements and 
improvements were covered by depreciation, a better way 
would be to charge the difference in cost between the old ap- 
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paratus and the new to capitalization. Another way would be 
to charge off the cost of the replaced apparatus to salvage. 
The ordinary country operator who has almost entirely an 
aerial system should keep setting aside a certain amount for 
depreciation until he has a fund of twenty per cent of his 
valuation to cover depreciation. Ten per cent is not a suffi- 
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cient amount. For instance, if you have a valuation of one- 
half million dollars you should have in your reserve fund fifty 
thousand dollars. Particularly is this true of the smaller plants. 
On account of the increased cost of maintenance of plants as 
they grow older, this reserve fund to cover depreciation should 
be set aside during the first few years of operation. It is not 
material how this fund is raised, whether by setting aside a 
certain amount per station, or a certain per cent of the earn- 
ings; the important thing is that twenty per cent of the value 
of the plant be secured and held for a reserve fund to cover 
depreciation. This money can be invested in realty, bonds or 
securities that are readily convertible into cash. Telephone 
companies a few hundred miles apart could exchange bonds, 
but the important thing is to have a fund which will take care 
of the depreciation which is sure to come in later years. 

At the afternoon session, Mr. Walker of Skidmore reported 
conditions favorable to the Independent Association in his 
county. ¥ 

The technical and operating conference which appeared’ on 
the program for Wednesday morning had been postponed until 
the afternoon session and was then taken up and conducted by 
Mr. A. F. Adams, of Joplin, Mr. G. B. Roberts and Mr. Wil- 
liam Hershey of the St. Joseph exchange. Mr. D. C. Clark, 
of Lockwood, Mo., stated that he was using a scheme which 
appeared in the February issue of “Telephony.” He was cover- 
ing the cords on his switchboard for a distance of four or five 
inches from the plug with chamois skin to protect them. Mr. 
Clark also brought up the question of the merits of copper clad 
wire for toll lines. One of the members stated that he had had 
copper-clad wire up for about four months and it was doing 
well, so far. He used fourteen guage and soldered the splices. 
The discussion then turned to methods of securing the most 
efficient service from operators and its relation to operating 
expense. 

Dr. Neill next introduced Mr. James B. Hoge, manager of 
the Telephone Fire Insurance Exchange of Chicago. Mr. Hoge 
explained the benefits to be derived from insuring in a mutual 
telephone insurance company, and the advantages of having two 
or three emergency switchboards kept at some central point, as 
Chicago, within twelve or eighteen hours’ run. If a plant is 
destroyed by fire, the Insurance Exchange will be notified by 
wire and the emergency boards will be shipped immediately 
by express train. The boards could be installed within a very 
short time and the most important business subscribers served. 
By operating these subscribers for four or five or six months 
while the exchange was being rebuilt a great saving in rentals 
would be effected and the subscribers would be saved from 
going to some other company. 

Mr. W. C. Polk was the first speaker introduced Thursday 
morning. The discussion which followed his paper, “Valuation 
of Telephone Properties,” showed considerable difference of 
opinion, one member claiming that none of the telephone sys- 
tems in the state were assessed too high and that while he was 
paying taxes on a higher assessed valuation than any other 
plant in the state, so high, in fact, that he used the statement for 
an advertisement, he was not paying enough taxes. Natur- 
ally many of the members could not agree with this. 

Mr. A. J. Shands of St. Lotiis followed with a paper, “Re- 
covery of ‘Lost’ and ‘Cancelled’ Calls.” In part, Mr. Shands 
stated, “The idea of trying to recover toll tickets that have 
been considered lost because the party called had not been in 
at the time called, and for various other reasons, is, by no 
means new, but the following up of tickets that have been or- 
dered cancelled by the person placing the call is not being 
pushed as vigorously by some operators as the results will 
justify. Because a call has been ordered cancelled by the 
calling party upon receiving the first or second unfavorable 
report is no reason for the operator to cancel the order and 
class it as lost. These calls should be placed with, and fol- 
lowed the same as every other uncompleted call that has been 
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reported on. These calls should be followed up diligently on 
the day they originate and in almost every case where the 
called party can be reached, the calling party will talk, and if he 
does not wish to talk at that time, the usual: reason is that 
he has resorted to some other means of communication. This 
will at least show to the company’s patrons a desire to get 
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parties to whom they wish to speak, if it is possible to do so. 
The office manager who has given the lost calls in his exchange 
but little attention, if any, will find that a little more effort in 
the way of trying to recover these calls will more than repay 
him for his trouble.” 

As Mr. C. J. Myers was not present at the morning session 
to read his paper, Mr. J. B. Ware, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
National Association, consented to make a talk. Mr. Ware told 
of conditions in Michigan and made comparison of the rates 
of the Independents and the Bell, and also showed the ad- 
vantages of membership in the National Association. Espe- 
cially would the smaller companies be benefited by the informa- 
tion department. Through this department they would be 
furnished free of charge the advice of experts on questions 
arising in either the engineering or legal fields. 

Address of Frank H. Woods. 

The anticipated feature of the convention followed, the 
address by Mr. F. H. Woods, of Lincoln, Neb., President of 
the National Association. Mr. Woods spoke as follows: ‘Mr. 
President, Gentlemen of the Missouri State Independent Tele- 
phone Association, I am glad to meet with you today. Mr. 
Gary was up at our Nebraska and Iowa convention some time 
ago and he told us he was from Missouri, where they did 
things. I have spent a couple of hours this morning in riding 
twenty-five miles with Mr. Hunter Gary and some other gen- 
tlemen in looking over this. St. Joseph telephone plant, and I 
want to say that Mr. Gary has indeed sustained Missouri’s 
reputation. He has shown us. You people in Missouri ought 
to be proud of it. It is built along modern lines, no tem- 
porary construction; a permanent, well-built, modern plant, 
and I know this plant will give St. Joseph good service. I am 
glad to meet this body .of men. As I look over you here, I 
see you are a body of business men. I am glad the business 
in Missouri has got into the hands of such competent men as 
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I] have met here. I see that today Missouri is probably the 
leading telephone state in the United States. I am from a 
pretty good telephone state too. We are good advertisers up 
in Nebraska, but when I get down here and see the way you 
do things, I must say I have to take off my hat to Missouri. 
You have good laws down here and you have good officers to 
.enforce them. You have a good plant here and there is no rea- 
son why it should not get stronger. 

“This telephone proposition is a big proposition, a serious 
proposition. It is well for you telephone men to get together 
and talk over the questions that confront you. I want to say 
that we have the same questions confronting us in Nebraska 
that you have here in Missouri. They have exactly the same 
questions in Indiana, Ohio, Illinois. One gentleman told me 
a few minutes ago that just at the present time the Bell Tele- 
phone Company are centering their entire attention on the 
State of Missouri. That is what they tell me everywhere J 
go. They feel that they are all fighting the trust. The Belt 
system is controlled by one of the worst trusts that ever dis- 
graced this country, one that would put the Standard Oil to 
shame. The American Tel. & Tel. Co. is holding the stock of 
twenty-eight subsidiary corporations which do business through- 
out the United States, all in violation of the law. As a result 
of this you know what are its methods in competition—giving 
free service, discrimination in rates, for the sole purpose of 
forcing you out of business. 

“Now, gentlemen, do you see why they are trying to repeal 
the anti-trust laws of the different states? Let them repeal 
them in Ohio and how long would competition last there? Let 
them repeal the anti-trust laws everywhere and how long will 
competition last? And when they have gotten this breach in 
the law, what will they do to the man who is operating a small 
plant? He will become a mere vassal. He will be reduced to 
a position where he will be glad to be out of the business. 

“Gentlemen, what are we going to do about this thing? 
They are brazen about it. They announce what they are going 
to do. They say in their announcements that they have ab- 
sorbed some of their competitors. They are engaged in trying 
to make the public believe that competition is a failure. Now, 
what are you going to do about it? Here is what I think you 
ought to do, I think you ought to show the public that there 
has not been fair competition in the telephone business, show 
up these Bell people, show the disgraceful tactics employed by 
them; point out to the people the benefits they have received 


from competition, In Nebraska, we have got out a little article . 


showing the actual benefits that the people have received from 
competition in certain towns and cities. The figures show that 
today the people are actually saving $500,000 a year as a result 
of the competition in the telephone business. 

“T think you ought to get up an article showing the advantages 
the people have derived from actual competition. Show what 
it means in dollars and cents. In conjunction with that point 
out to them plainly and clearly just exactly what kind of 
competition the Bell people have been giving you, and the kind 
of a fight you have been going through in this telephone busi- 
ness. Get these two articles in good shape and distribute them 
to every telephone user in the city, and send them to the 
members of the legislature and the United States representatives 
in Congress and see that they get in the hands of every news- 
paper in the State of Missouri. 

“Tf there is anything I can do or the National Association can 
do to help you out here in Missouri, we want you to call upon 
us. Gentlemen, I thank you.” 

The following resolution was introduced and unanimously 
adopted by the convention: 

“BE IT RESOLVED, by the MISSOURI INDEPENDENT 
TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION, as the sense of the members 
assembled in Annual Convention, that the best interests of the 
millions of telephone users and of the public generally demand 
the immediate invocation of the anti-trust laws of the nation 
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and of the various states, to the end that the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, otherwise known as the tele- 
phone trust, be compelled to cease its piratical practices to- 
ward its patrons and its competitors, and that the unlawful 
conspiracy in restraint of trade it has entered into, be subjected 
to the*penalties in these laws provided. We arraign the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Company, and charge: 

First—That in pursuance of a policy, wilfully and in defiance 
of the law conceived and sought to be carried into effect, it has. 
endeavored to secure and maintain, contrary to public policy 
and to the best interests of individuals, a monopoly of the 
means of communication afforded by the telephone and the 
telegraph. 

Second—That acting on the disproven theory that the tele- 
phone is a natural monopoly and itself divinely appointed to 
administer it, it has organized a holding company, wherein 
the ownership of a majority stock interest in its twenty-eight 
subsidiary companies was vested, and by means of which it has. 
maintained and exercised a decisive control over the affairs 
of each. 

Third—That by various and varied inducements, it secured 
the investment of a large amount of local capital in each of 
these companies; but, disregardful of the trust thereby imposed 
upon it and disregardful of the financial welfare of the said 
companies, it has utilized these corporations and their resources, 
accumulated during patent monopoly years, wherever Independ- 
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out its policy of an unlawful and destructive competition. 

Fourth—That in each and every instance, where this policy 
has been attempted, it has raided and reduced the revenues 
of its own subsidiary companies, by giving free service, by 
making unfair and discriminatory rates, as between its own 
patrons, and has utilized a portion of the receipts of those 
companies for the publication and dissemination of slanders 
and libels upon the financial standing. and character of its com- 
petitors. 

Fifth—That it has loaned large sums of money to the sub- 
sidiary companies, last referred to, in order to better enable 
it to carry on its malicious warfare against competitors, with 
the result that, with floating debt rapidly increasing and net 
revenues decreasing, the stock is now being purchased by 
agents of the trust, at prices ranging from a fourth to a third 
of the original investment, in pursuance of a scheme of re- 
organization, devised for the financial benefit of the said trust, 
as hereinafter specifically set forth. 

Sixth—That in those communities where, through the mani- 
fold devices it has elsewhere, unsuccessfully, employed to bar 
out competition, it has been able to maintain a monopoly of 
service, it has charged unreasonable and extortionate rates for 
poor service, given by antiquated equipment, and has utilized 
the excessive profits thereby secured to crush out competition 
wherever it has appeared. 

Seventh—That, as a result of its plan of utilizing the 


money extorted from communities unprotected by competition 


as loans to the subsidiary companies, engaged in attempting 


to restore monopoly conditions in their respective sections, it 


has been able to shift the burden of loss to the minority stock- 
holders. In proof whereof, we cite that the Missouri & Kan- 
sas Telephone Company, a corporation organized for the pur- 
pose of carrying on business in western Missouri and Kansas 
with a capital stock of but $3,627,700.00 and bonds of about 
$300,000.00, now owes the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company the enormous sum of over $14,000,000. cash advanced 
for the purpose of bringing ruin and failure upon dozens of In- 
dependent companies, whose only fault has been that they have 
attempted to meet the demands of a public indifferently served 
or else arrogantly denied any service whatever by the Bell. 
This money has been advanced, notwithstanding the said Mis- 
sour1 & Kansas Telephone Company has been conducted since 
(Concluded on page 622.) 
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Indiana-Michigan Convention Passes Vigorous 
Anti- Trust Resolutions 


The big feature of the Indiana-Michigan Convention, held at South Bend, Indiana, this week, was the 
passing of resolutions strongly condemning the monopolistic policy, and unfair competitive tactics of the 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and its licensees, which constitute the so-called Telephone Trust. 


The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. was severely arraigned for its alleged manipulation of the 
affairs of the Central Union Telephone Company as an instrument of cut-throat competition. The Conven- 
tion went on record in as determined an attitude as did Missouri and Kansas, in the early part of the 
month. The Indiana spirit that has made it a great Independent telephone state is alive, and active, and 


this convention marks the beginning of an era of renewed advance. 


The Federal authorities were urged to invoke the anti-trust laws to prevent the monopolistic campaign 
of the Bell interests, which, if competition were throttled, would, as stated, involve a return to the old 


conditions of poor service at high rates. 


Resolutions were passed endorsing the National Association, and the Telephone Fire Insurance Ex- 


change, which is a co-operative institution conducted for the benefit of Independent telephone companies. 


Other important resolutions were substantially as follows: 


Resolved: that it is the sense of the Indiana & Michigan Independent Telephone Associations, that 
the enactment of a law providing for the taxation of telephone properties on the basis of gross earnings 
would be a more accurate, uniform, and equitable method of determining the taxation on ‘such properties 
than is possible under the present law; and that we urge that efforts be made to secure the enactment of 


such legislation in Michigan and Indiana. 


a a 


Resolved that we express approval of the establishment of state utilities commissions, to regulate the 
telephone and telegraph business of Indiana and Michigan, and to prevent unfair, or unlawful methods 


being used for the destruction of proper and beneficial competition. 


ee 


We memorialize the members of Congress from Indiana to use every proper means to secure the 
passage of such legislation as is proposed in the bill now pending in conference committee of the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives, in which it is sought to enlarge the powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in so far as it has to do with railroad rates and service, so as to empower that 
commission to establish and regulate rates aa service upon interstate telephone business; to exercise such 
regulatory power as will prevent discrimination between persons and communities, and to equalize charges 


and rates, making competition free and open, as between the cities and states. 
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News from Across the Seas 


Corporation Authorities Discussing State Ownership of Telephone Versus Municipal Ownership—Difficultie 
Which are Foreseen—Trunk Lines in England and America—What a British Telephone News- 
paper Says—Extension of Telephone Sunday Postal Delivery—Long-Distance Com- 
munication Between England and Continent—The ‘‘Loading”’ Ques- 
tion—Catching the Angry Subscriber in Denmark. 


By “Abercrombie” 


In pursuance of a special campaign, the Association of 
Municipal Corporations has held a meeting in London and 
has considered at some length the future of the telephone 
system of this country after it has been taken over by the 
state. A committee of the association has been considering 
the matter in consequence of a resolution passed at the last 
annual meeting, and has had a consultation with Mr. H. A. 
Hobson, the president of the Sheffield Chamber of Commerce, 
and has had the advantage of having before it the admirable 
report which a Chambers of Commerce committee presented to 
the last meeting of the Chambers of Commerce Association. 

On February 10, the Corporations Associations committee 
presented a report stating that, “having considered the whole 
matter, the committee is of the opinion that the whole of the 
telephone service should be in the hands of the state, and it 
recommends the association now to press the government, so 
that when the undertaking of the National Telephone Com- 
pany, Ltd., has been taken over, the service may continue at 
rates very considerably below those at present charged.” An 
amendment was proposed in favor of an inquiry by a parlia- 
mentary committee, as to whether state or municipal owner- 
ship of the local exchanges was the more desirable, but the 
amendment was defeated by a small majority. Ultimately the 
report was adopted, with the words, “having considered the 
whole matter, is of opinion that the whole of the telephone 
service should be in the hands of the state and it’’ deleted. 

As the time approaches for the transfer of the National 
Telephone Company’s service to the Post Office, it is perceived 
that many difficulties will have to be met. Two are most 
important, first the difficulty of obtaining sufficient capital year 
by year, and secondly, the difficulty of keeping the service at 
that proper pitch of sufficiency in the fact of constant de- 
mands for lower rates to subscribers and higher wages to the 
staff. Our various Chambers of Commerce appear to con- 
fine their agitation in telephone matters almost exclusively to 
the question of rates. It is urged, however, that if they were 
to make a close study of the telephone situation here and in 
countries where the service is more highly developed, they 
would see that the difference does not lie at the door of lower 
rates, but is due to a liberal expenditure of capital (attracted 
by good dividends) and to unceasing attention to efficiency 
in every detail of organization. 

Contrary to the general view, the telephone service is not 
simply a matter of providing so many instruments and so 
many exchanges and arranging a cheap schedule of rates. It is 
a very highly specialized business, demanding keen intelligence 
and intimate knowledge, constant supervision of minute but 
vitally important details of traffic, and the highest incentives 
of carefulness and devotion on the part of every member of 
the staff. All kinds of business demand these qualifications, 
but none in a greater degree than the telephone service. 

The high state of telephone development reached in the 
United States—where, for instance, trunk lines are used with 
an ease and freedom which are a revelation to anyone accus- 
tomed to the dilatory and inefficient system in Great Britain— 
is due to the fact that under private enterprise,-and with the 
incentive of competition, unharassed by state interference, the 
telephone companies have been able to develop their organiza- 


tions to the highest pitch. There is grave doubt whether a 
similar pitch is possible under the Post Office rule, with 
officials who tend inevitably to become hide-bound, with capital 
restricted by treasury and political requirements, with a system 
of promotion by seniority instead of by merit, and with the 
same sort of labor agitation as is growing year by year in the 
telegraph and postal services. 

One has also to reckon with the fact that the growth of 
the telephone has been affecting the revenue from telegraph, 
and that, consequently, the Post Office authorities will not be 
inclined to force the telephone service forward at the rate it 
deserves. That there will be a definite change in the state 
of affairs is clearly recognized within the National Telephone 
Company’s own staff. 

The National Telephone Journal recently remarked: “In 
America, on the one hand, the telephone service is rapidly 
being developed to its utmost limits; in Europe, on the other 
hand, state-controlled, the telephone system is either, at best, 
moderately developed, or else absolutely starved. There is no 
doubt that in a well-organized company the freer stimulus 
given to individual merit and capacity, and the reaction of 
the latter both on the quality and earning power of a service, 
benefits a far wider circle than the, shareholders—namely, the 
public at large.” Compared with the simple question of rates, 
the possibility of a falling away from the high standard of 
efficiency now reached by the National Telephone Company 
is a profoundly serious matter. After all, it does not matter 
very much to a business man whether the telephone service 
costs him $50 or $75 a year if the facilities afforded are in 
every way adequate. 

The effect of an increasing agitation for lower rates and 
only for lower rates, must tend to discourage the outlay of 
capital, to delay the reorganization of out-of-date equipment, 
and to provide an excuse for starving the special technical 
departments on whose work the value of the service to the 
public depends to a far larger extent than most people are 
aware. The entire energies of Chambers of Commerce and 
other bodies representing business men ought to be concen- 
trated on securing the ‘highest rate of progress and the highest 
limit of administrative efficiency under Post Office rule. All 
their energies will be needed for that work; but if these 
energies are to be limited merely to adjusting the schedule of 
rates, it will be found by experience that the cheapness of a 
telephone service is no guarantee that it will be worth even 
the reduced amounts asked for it. 

Still, it must not be forgotten that the Post Office telephone 
system perhaps progresses as rapidly as the Post Office sys- 
tem will allow it. I have already reported the inauguration of 
the London Sunday telephone postal delivery. Inaugurated 
on January 8, this appears to be scarcely a success as yet, 
very few people making use of the new service. It is to be 
noted, however, that this telephone delivery system may now 
be used by people on the Continent. A correspondent in Paris 
can post his, letter on Saturday, and on Sunday the contents 
will be telephoned to his friends in London. To bring about 
the extension of the system to the Continent the authorities 
have had to exercise some ingenuity in regard to getting over 
the question of the fee. They succeeded in bridging over the 
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difficulty by a combination of the international coupon and the 
telephone charge record of subscribers, 

A person on the Continent wishing to use the Sunday tele- 
phone delivery has either to enclose six cents in English 
stamps, which are sometimes not obtainable or difficult to 
obtain at the required moment, or to send a 25 centimes in- 
ternational coupon. In the latter case a charge of two cents is 
made on the telephone subscriber to whom the message is 
delivered, the cents being charged on his telephone account. 

The extension of the system to the Continent, it, is con- 
sidered, will prove a great boon to the large public traveling 
between England and France in particular. If posted in 
France, letters have to be marked as follows: 

For Telephone Delivery 30 centimes 25 ceutimes 
on Sunday Stamp. Stamp. 
THE CENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE, 

LONDON? °C, 

The extra 30 centimes stamp is the usual express letter fee 
which should be kept on to insure the letter catching the night 
mail to London. 

The long-distance telephone continues to make strides in 
Europe. Arrangements are now almost complete whereby one 
will be able to telephone direct between Paris and Glasgow. 
Of the two new cables to be laid between France and Eng- 
land, one by the British and the other by the French govern- 
ment, the British cable is completed and will be laid when a 
suitable opportunity occurs. Each cable contains four wires 
and hence will admit of two separate conversations being car- 
ried on simultaneously. 

The new submarine cable is the first in which the system of 
“loading” has been used throughout, and it is this which makes 
it possible to telephone over such distances. A few miles of 
submarine line between two land lines causes many disturb- 
ances and the twenty-three miles of cable lying between France 
and England prevent all long-distance speech at present be- 
tween England and the Continent. 


The New York Telephone Company’s issue of capital here 
appears to have been well subscribed, despite the counter at- 
tractions of a tremendous boom in rubber shares. 

2 arr atLe S IEEE 
An Incentive to Success. 

In the army some of the best soldiers started in the awk- 
ward squad. The regiment derives its power in action from 
the ability of individuals to act together as a single unit— 
each knowing that if he performs his duty in the particular 
method prescribed by custom, his effort will be reinforced by 
those of all his comrades. The power of numbers depends 
upon each individual’s rigid adherence to the plan of action. 

The ability to act in accordance with this plan must be 
acquired by practice—or drill. A modern industrial organiza- 
tion, like the army, derives its power from unity of action. 
Until a better plan is agreed upon by all, the individual who 
departs from the current routine throws the whole complicated 
human mechanism out of adjustment. Even if his personal 
efforts are better directed, he loses the reinforcement of his 
comrades, and the power of the organization is weakened. 

Individuals who do not realize this fully are prone to object 
that it takes time and effort to learn to do things in a par- 
ticular way. They need to realize that it is the effort spent 
in the awkward squad which develops the raw recruit into 
the efficient private, fitted for promotion. 

The accompanying reproduction of a paper used by the Corn 
Belt Telephone Company fits the principles of military success 
to the purposes of a telephone corporation. It is worth con- 
sidering in connection with the folling, by general manager 
J. H. Shoemaker, printed in the company’s “Efficiency Bul- 
letin” : 
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Organization and System. 

“In this organization there are three exchanges whose com- 
bined patronage now number between two thousand and four 
thousand telephones. 

“The first of these exchanges has been conducted for a con- 
siderable length of time under the plan which proposes to show 
as much appreciation as possible for the efforts and loyalty of 
each individual and for the group as a whole. 

“The second exchange has been under the new plan a much 
shorter time. At the third exchange no attempt has been made 
at time covered by these figures to apply the new ‘organization 
and system,’ 

“On the basis of average expense per telephone for a recent 
month and taking the most economical of the three as the unit 
(100 per cent), the comparison is as follows: 

First mentioned exchange: 


100% (53) 
Second mentioned exchange: 

124% (66) 
Third mentioned exchange: 

150% (80) 


“On the same basis of average expense per telephone for the 
same month and taking the same exchange for the unit, the 
Pay Roll for operating expense, (operators, etc.) compares as 
follows: 

First exchange: 


100% (30) 
Second exchange: 

1671A% (5014) 
Third exchange: 

180% (54) 


“The actual average difference in the amount demanded from 
the company’s bank account to pay the help is just $27.13 more 
for each hundred telephones at the third than at the first men- 
tioned exchange. Therefore, if ‘organization and system’ at 
number three would overcome one-tenth of this present dif- 
ference, number three could pay for all of the time of a 
clerk every day and still require less cash from the com- 
pany’s bank account than is now being demanded, for 
number three has many hundreds of telephones and the 
difference in the amounts demanded by these two ex- 
changes from the treasury has been many times $27.13 
every month. 

“But the facts are that number three, which is the more ex- 
pensive of these two exchanges, is many times more expensive 
as to present clerical cost than number one, even though it is 
still on the old plan without ‘organization or system,’ 

“Did you ever realize that the one who pays the wages is 
forced to see the differences indicated by the above? and, 

“If it were you that were doing this paying would you not 
be anxious to know whether you were getting as much in re- 
turn for your money at the Jonesville Exchange as you were 
getting at the Brownsville Exchange? Would you not be just 
as anxious about this as you are now to know whether you can 
get more for your money in Jones’ store than in Brown’s store? 

“Have you ever had the notion that a manager might expect 
‘red tape’ or ‘organization and system’ or ‘reports on paper’ to 
take the place of ‘good men’ or ‘good women’ or ‘good judg- 
ment’ or ‘good nature’ or ‘good attention to business ?’ 

“Have I now made more plain to you the fact that we do 
not expect ‘red tape’ or ‘organization and system’ or ‘reports 
on paper’ in any manner whatever to take the place of either 
‘good men’ or ‘good women’ or ‘good judgment’ or ‘good 
nature’ or ‘good attention to business?’ 

The reproduction, on the next page, of a paper used by the 
Corn Belt Telephone Company fits the principles of military 
success to the purposes of a telephone corporation. It is worth 
considering in connection with the following, by general man- 
ager J. H. Shoemaker, printed in the company’s “Efficiency 
Bulletin” : 
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which we are determined to conduct in the very best manner 
possible? and, 

“Have I made more clear to you this final fact that neither 
have I, myself, nor any other person I know of, any interest in 
or care about any organization or system or plan or scheme or 


Until otherwise advised“(in writing) a copy of this must be attached to every document sent 
out pertaining to methods, customs, practices and the division of authority, work, etc. 


NOTICE! 


No division, company, or squad of an army ever succeeds in acting 
as a united force until after it has been thoroughly drilled. 


Drill Requires: 
Time, 
Attention and 
Effort. 


The owners of the business in which we are employed have said 
that, 


until we are thoroughly familar with: 


The exact authority to be exercised and the actual respon- 
sibility to be borne and work to be done by each; and 


The proposed plan of action (practice and custom) to be es- 
tablished for every day routine. 


The drill concerning this. matter will be kept until we have attained the largest practicable 
amount of freedom, uniformity and harmony in our relations with each other. 


Anyone who can suggest any improvement (upon 
the methods represented by the attached) for securing from those for 
which these papers are intended, that amount of time, attention and effort 
which must be given by each before uniformity can be expected, or any- 
one who can think of anything of greater or more im- 
mediate importance than the matter referred to in this paper, 
is urged to write the undersigned under personal en- 
closure immediately. 


J. H. SHOEMAKER. 


The Word is that the Trained Man Carries off the Prize. 


report or practice, except to just such extent as it may assist 
us in selecting, developing and retaining the best possible men, 
women, judgment, nature and attention?” 


Statistics of Swiss Telephone System in 1908 

In May, 1998, the Swiss telegraph and telephone lines suf- 
fered severely from a remarkable snow storm. Small wire was 
broken by the weight of snow, and trouble was particularly 
experienced from the falling of snow-laden branches of trees 
upon the wires. The total expense to the telegraph and tele- 
phone department owing to this storm amounted to nearly 
$40,000. 

The number of telephone exchanges of various classes in 
operation at the end of the year amounted to 401, of which 
only 17 were first class. A new common battery exchange 
was built at Berne during the year. 

The number of subscribers, according to a report in the 
Journal Telegraphique, was 60,492, that is in the ratio of one 
subscriber to every 54.8 inhabitants. The telephone system 
included 58,709 kilometers of overhead wire, and 198,626 
kilometers of underground wire. The toll and trunk system 
included 817 circuits in Switzerland, with 64 additional reach- 
ing to foreign countries. The wire in these circuits amounted 
to 41,687 kilometers overhead, and 7,130 kilometers tunder- 
ground. 

The total communications exchanged included 36,816,328 
local conversations, with 6,221,877 interurban conversations 
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of less than 50 kilometers length; 1,398,499 between 50 and 
100 kilometers, and 425,977 covering distances greater than 
100 kilometers. The balance of incoming and outgoing inter- 
national conversations was about equal, the total conversations 
exchanged between points in Switzerland and other counties 
amounting to 417,259. In addition to these regular telephone 
messages there were 346,924 telegrams transmitted by tele- 
phone. 

The growth over 1907 was at the rate of 5.49 per cent for 
local messages; 6.27 per cent for trunked and toll messages, 
exclusive of the international, and 18.83 per cent for interna- 
tional messages. There were 610 local conversations for each 
subscriber during the year and 138.64 trunked or toll conver- 
sations per subscriber. 


Telephone Solicitors Might Try This Scheme. 


In a New York city of about 200,000 inhabitants, the 
Postal Telegraph Company has one of its most progressive 
and successful managers. He has built up a fine business 
from a small beginning. An example of how he keeps up 
to date occurred the other day and came directly under 
the notice of TELEPHONY’s correspondent. 

“T frequently call your office and the telephone girl re- 
ports your line busy,’ a Postal patron remarked to the 
manager. 

“What line do you call on?” asked he. 

“On the Independent line,” was the reply. 

“We have four telephones in. the office, two of them be- 
ing the Independent telephones,” replied the manager, “and 
they are pretty busy at times.” But he did not let the mat- 
ter drop there. He requested the Independent telephone 
company to have a tally kept of calls for the Postal office 
which got the busy answer. The count was kept for six 
days and the Postal manager was surprised to learn that 
270 calls got the busy answer from central. 

He immediately ordered a third Independent telephone. 


How One Firm Follows up Telephone Inquiries. 


We have heard of the slips used by telephone companies 
for following up lost calls but have never heard of any firm 
using slips for following up lost or prospective orders over the 
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Telephone Slip Used by Business 
Orders. 


House to Follow Up Lost 


“telephone. The illustration shows a memorandum which the 

Rockford Bolt Company, Rockford, Illinois, uses to follow up 
either lost or prospective telephone orders. This idea might 
be used to advantage by telephone companies as an aid in in- 
creasing the use of the telephone among business houses. 
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Depreciation and Reserve Funds of Electrical 
Properties 


At a joint meeting of the electrical section of the Western 
Society of Engineers, and the Chicago section of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, held in Chicago April 27, 
Mr. Wm. B. Jackson presented a paper on this subect. An 
abstract of the paper follows: 

_Every company operating an. electric light and power prop- 
erty, a street railway property, or a telephone property, or con- 
templating entering into any such field of activity, must take into 
account certain expenses that cannot be appropriately included 
in the day by day operating and office costs or in the current 
maintenance expenses of the property, if its accounts are to 
show in full the actual cost of performing the services re- 
quired. 

I refer to the sums of money that must be set aside to cover 
depreciation replacements and to provide a reserve fund to 
care for extraordinary costs as hereafter explained. 

The term depreciation as here used may be divided into two 
parts: 

1. Decrepitude—Which covers the gradual wearing out of 
the apparatus from the effects of use and of age, which cannot 
be overcome by current repairs, and which results eventually 
in ending the operative life of the apparatus. 

2. Obsolescence—Which takes into account the reduction in 
the useful life of apparatus, on account of advances in the art 
whereby otherwise operative apparatus is made uneconomical 
for further use. 

The term reserve fund, as here used, may also be divided 
into two parts: 

1. Required Reconstruction—Which takes into account re- 
‘construction costs made necessary by municipal or other legis- 
lative requirements. 

2. Special Insurance—To cover expenses that cannot be 
forecast with any degree of certainty, caused by extraordinary 
occurrences such as unusual storms, explosions, great confia- 
grations, acts of strikers, etc. 


In considering depreciation it is well to clearly separate in 


one’s mind the annual depreciation of the plant as an average 
whole and that of the component parts making up the plant. 
To obtain the true amount of the annual depreciation in the 
value of any property, it is necessary to estimate a sum of 
money which represents the yearly depreciation of each of the 
component parts of the plant, and the aggregate of these sums 
of money for all parts of the installation gives the annual de- 
preciation for the plant. This may be converted into a per- 
centage of the total value of the installation which is subject 
to depreciation. Any method of arriving at the amount of 
annual depreciation that does not take into account the indiv- 
idual depreciations of the component parts of a plant, must 
be an approximation at best, even though it may be based upon 
results obtained in a correct manner for other similar plants, 
and it may be very far from accurate. 

This division of a plant into its component parts for pur- 
poses of determining its annual depreciation is usually a simple 
matter. It requires that each of the component parts shall be 
such that when it has reached the end of its useful life the part 
in its entirety will be discarded, and that it shall be possible to 
intelligently determine its probable salvage value as a whole. 
If these requirements are not fulfilled the part should be divided 
until they are. 

The factor of obsolescence entering into the question of use- 
ful life of a plant, wether of buildings, machinery, or other 
plant, is a disturbing one. This has the effect of reducing the 
estimated useful life of many parts of most plants below that 


which would be indicated by the ravages of decrepitude, and 
it likewise affects the probable salvage. Where the factor of 
obsolescence is estimated as likely to terminate the useful life 
of a part before decrepitude would be likely to cause its re- 
jection, the former factor must determine the useful life. Con- 
sequently, the factor of obsolescence may be the determining 
factor in fixing the length of the useful life of some parts of 
a plant, and decrepitude may be the determining factor in fix- 
ing the length of useful life of other parts. In other cases 
these two factors may jointly influence the length of life. 

Most public service companies are forced to make large ex- 

penditures by ordinances of municipalities or by other legis- 
lative action. These are required changes, such as changes from 
overhead construction to underground construction, relocation 
of distribution lines on account of new street surveys, changes 
from wooden poles to iron or steel poles, changes in track 
construction owing to paving of streets, etc. The costs of such 
changes up to the value of the original construction should not 
be made an addition on capital* investment and they cannot 
appropriately be considered as a part of current maintenance, 
but they should be provided for by a reuired reconstruction 
fund. 
The question of what annual charge should be made on 
account of special insurance, is also difficult to solve with ex- 
actness, but it is one of which sight should not be lost. The 
ordinary maintenance expenses should not be expected to in- 
clude such costs as those occasioned by the destruction of a 
power house roof by a wind storm, the annihilation of a boiler- 
room by a boiler explosion, the razing of a pole line by sleet 
and storm, etc. It is, therefore, appropriate that an annual 
amount be laid aside for each part of the plant, except, of 
course, land, to create a fund to remedy such damages which 
come once in a while to every plant. The element of chance 
must enter very largely here, but chance is not such a fickle 
factor in operations when its effects are distribted amongst 
many parts of a plant. 

Most plant managers have not yet come to a full apprecia- 
tion of the dire straits a plant must come to sooner or later if 
the depreciation appropriations or their equivalent are not sys- 
tematically and intelligently attended to. We may consider, for 
example, a property having a large investment in pole lines. 
This may amount to as much as 10 per cent of the value of 
the plant. For the first ten years comparatively few replace- 
ments of poles will be required, but during the next two years 
most of the poles may have to be replaced. Thus an average 
amount of money equal to almost 5 per cent of the plant in- 
vestment may need to be expended each of these years for pole 
replacements alone, and other parts of the plant are surely and 
irrevocably coming to the same condition. Thus, if there has 
not been due regard given to a depreciation fund, or the plant 
is not extraordinarily prosperous, great difficulty will be en- 
countered in obtaining the necessary money for replacements 
when their need begins to be acutely felt. 

The expenses that are considered in the foregoing are as 
real as the pay-roll and other daily operating expenses of a 
plant, but the ravages of depreciation frequently do not show 
to a noticeable degree until several years ofter the beginning 
of the operation of a plant, and there are also likely to be long 
periods during which it is unnecessary to make much, if any, 
outlay on account of required reconstruction and special in- 
surance. For these reasons there is serious danger of over- 
looking the importance of these expenses in promoting a new 
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enterprise, or in the early days of the operation of a public 
service company. But if the earnings of a company, after it 
has become well settled in its business, are not sufficient to 
cover a fair appropriation annually to the depreciation and re- 
serve funds, as well as to cover the regular operating ex- 
penses and a reasonable return on the investment, that com- 
pany is one that conservative investors should shun. If the 
conservatively estimated earnings of a new proect do not show 
that they will provide such returns, it should not be consid- 
ered an attractive project. 

The accumulation of these funds is for specific purposes and 
the money should be used only for such purposes. Also, those 
purposes should be supported solely from these funds. Thus, 
when property must be replaced on account of its depreciation, 
the cost of doing this (less salvage on the discarded plant) 
should be defrayed out of the depreciation fund, and when an 
underground line must be substituted for a useful overhead 
pole line, on account of municipal legislation, only the differ- 
ence between the first costs of the underground and overhead 
lines should become a capital charge, and the remainder of 
the expenditure (less salvage) should come from the accumu- 
lated funds. It is obvious that the depreciation fund will 
accumulate in the earlier years after a plant has been estab- 
lished, because the replacements during the earlier years will 
be few; but after a plant is fifteen or twenty years old, the 
expenditures for replacements and the contributions to the 
funds will somewhat nearly balance when averaged over sev- 
eral year intervals. In all but the very largest and most com- 
prehensive plants, the expenditures for replacements and re- 
quired reconstruction will vary greatly from year to year, but 
the amount contributed to the fund each year should follow 
the computed average figure; and the sum maintained in the 
funds may therefore vary. 

The coming of public service commissions, having power 
to regulate the rates of public service companies, has raised 
the question whether the depreciation of a plant should have 
an influence upon the earning power of the company. It seems 
patent that a company should be permitted to earn a fair re- 
turn on a full, reasonable, unimpaired capitalization regardless 
of depreciation, so long as it supplies equally good service. This 
question would not seem to me to be open to doubt were it not 
sometimes a subject of serious discussion, and were it not 
that some respected publicists seem to hold that the net earn- 
ing power of a public service company should be less after its 
plant has been subject to depreciation than when brand new, 
even if it gives eually good service and the stockholders have 
received back no part of their invested principal, but only fair 
returns in interest. 

With a properly conducted property the fact that the prop- 
erty has suffered depreciation, which is unavoidable in any 
electric plant, should not have the effect of injuring the quality 
of its service or of impairing its capital, which would be the 
case if its recognized earning capacity were expected to decline 
proportionally with the increase of its depreciation fund. 

If a fair figure has been estimated for the annual contribu- 
tion to the depreciation fund, this fund will always carry 
sufficient money to make replacements when required, and as 
the income from the depreciation fund is used to help build 


the fund, the owners of the property will not receive returns . 


on their money twice. The investment in the property does 
not diminish as the plant depreciates, and I do not understand 
that any one claims that an amount equal to the depreciation 
may appropriately be distributed to the security holders of the 
company and thereby reduce the capital outlay in physical prop- 
erty. If the security holders are permitted to receive interest 
and dividends based upon a fair return on the investment in 
their property during the first years of its operation, I am un- 
able to see how this basis may be fairly changed during later 
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years, so far as investment is concerned, after the plant has 
depreciated, as the investment has remained unchanged. 

In conclusion I will say that, where electrical properties 
have been failures in the past, a goodly proportion of the fail- 
ures may be traced to lack of provision for depreciation ex- 
penses and for extraordinary expenses. The reserve fund, be- 
sides covering such extraordinary expenses as are mentioned 
in the foregoing discussion, must be sufficient to care for 
losses occasioned by any recession of income which may come 
in the train of the physical results of the extraordinary occur- 
rences discussed. The proper organization of a depreciation 
fund in conjunction with the reserve fund will also fortify a 
company against difficlties on account of reduced net earnings 
during. lean years, which every company must expect, and 
which lean years will be offset by good years. 

A very lively discussion followed the reading of Mr. Jack- 
son’s paper. ; 

Mr. C. M. Duffy, auditor of the Milwaukee Railway and 
Electric Light Company related the experiences of his com- 
pany in regard to depreciation. He agreed with Mr. Jackson 
that a depreciated property does not represent a diminished in- 
vestment. Mr. Duffy quoted figures showing the depreciation 
of the property of the Milwaukee company according to valu- 
ations placed upon it by Professor Pence. Regarding the 
amount to be set aside each year for a depreciation fund, he 
favored a straight line basis rather than a sinking fund basis. 
During the first five years in the life of a property, it is pos- 
sible to set aside only one-quarter or one-half of what would 
be the amount of depreciation. In the next five years 50 or 
75 per cent might be set aside. During the next ten years 
it would be possible to make up what was lost in the earier 
years of the plant. 

Mr. George Weston, assistant chief engineer of the Board 
of Supervising Engineers, said that depreciation is really a 
financial question. There is no doubt but that the establish- 
ment of the depreciation fund is very desirable in connection 
with the maintenance of any public service property. The 
maintenance of the account is dependent upon the relation of 
the fixed charges and the operating expense to the gross in- 
come. 

Mr. G. W. Craven, considered depreciation as setting aside 
a fund to cover contingencies, while maintenance applies to 
the making of repairs and replacements during the life of the 
operation of the company. He favored the use of a sliding 
scale in making up the depreciation fund. 

Franklin H. Reed, of TELEPHONY, contributed by letter, a 
discussion on depreciation as applying to telephone plants. The 
maintenance expense in the earlier life of an exchange is very 
much lower per station than during subsequent years. For this 
reason it is probable that small plants would find it advantag- 
eous to provide the larger part of their depreciation fund 
during the earlier years of the plant life. The maintenance 
expense is incurred to hold up the plant while the deprecia- 
tion fund protects the investment. The property should be so 
managed that the man who pays in a dollar today can take it 
out and be sure that he will be able to do so in one year or 
ten years hence. This principle is the foundation of the ethical 
and business status of the depreciation fund. 

A feature of co-operation between engineers and accountants. 
is likely to be the perfecting of a scheme for “life accounting.” 


Mr. Jackson, in closing the discussion, stated that the books. - 


of a company should show the actual facts in regard to the 
cost of service. Many companies are today allowing rates to 
be forced down because they have not intelligently and logic- 
ally worked out what the depreciation in plant actually means 
to them and what money it will be necessary for them to have 
in the near future to replace the plant which is worn out, or 
which must be discarded for one reason or another. 
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From Judges and Juries 
Conducted by A. H. McMillan 


Assignability of Franchise. 

The city of Portland, Maine, commenced suit against the 
Northeastern Telephone Company and the New England Tel- 
ephone and Telegraph Company to have the Northeastern com- 
pany’s permit to construct and maintain its conduits in the city 
declared void, and to enjoin the New England company, which 
acquired the property of the Northeastern company after fore- 
closure of mortgage by the Portland Trust Company and the 
receiver’s sale, from using the conduits until it secured a per- 
mit from the city. The telephorie companies demurred to the 
bill of complaint on the ground that it did not allege that the 
Northeastern company took any voluntary action to transfer 
its property, and that allegations could not have been made in 
the bill because the company did not make the transfer volun- 
tarily. Another ground was that the city council had no 
authority to grant a permit “to operate,” but simpyly “to con- 
struct and maintain,’ and having been legally constructed it 
was then legal for the successors of the Northeastern company 
to operate the conduits. The city solicitor argued that the 
terms of the permit became void when the Northeastern com- 
pany ceased to operate under it and that the New England 
company was operating and maintaining the same conduits 
without having secured any permit to construct and maintain 
them in any location in the streets. Associate Justice Write- 
house of the Supreme Court held that on account of the 
importance of the matter to both the citiy and the companies, 
and as the case would be taken to the law court, more spe- 
cific allegations should be made, and sustained the demurrer 
in order that the city might amend its bill of complaint. 


Railroad Crossing Agreement. 
Enclosed is a form of license agreement sent us by the 
Raiway Company for execution by one branch of our com- 
pany of which I am president. 

The following four ways to pursue are confronting us: 

1st. We would like to hold the grounds we now have without 
doing anything further. 

2nd. Our lawyers tell us that we can condemn the right-of-way, 
but that it will be costly. 

8rd. eW can sign this agreement, paying $5 per year, but this 
agreement is not fair because it gives the railroad the right to 
cancel at any time and notify us to get out. 

4th. We can take our wires down. ; 

We ask your opinion in writing at once as to the best plan to 
pursue. Our attorneys are not positive as to what we can do, 
but say that the railroad company’s right-of-way extends from 
the center of the earth outward, limited only by space, and that 
they can compel all who use that right-of-way to pay for it until 
it is condemned. We have answered their last letter, which we 
enclose herewith, and still refuse to sign the agreement, 

We have tried to get along without ‘TELEPHONY,’ but cannot. 

Your attorneys’ advice is right. Under the circumstances 


we advise you to pursue course No. 3, as outlined by you 
above. While it is true the railway company can, under its 
contract, cancel the agreement at any time, you will then 
be in no worse position that you are now, and may at that 
time feel that you can afford condemnation proceedings. For 
an agreement that shall not be terminable upon notice, the 
railway company would undoubtedly wish more compensation 
than $5 per year. 


A Case of Discrimination Must Go to Jury. 

The Supreme Court of Arkansas has decided a case of 
alleged discrimination growing out of the discontinuance of 
service for failure to pay rental. 

The opinion rendered by Justice Battle is as follows: “Mrs. 
Adelia Donaher seeks to recover statutory penalties in the 
sum of $4,000 against the Southwestern Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company for alleged discrimination in refusing to fur- 
nish her telephone service for a period of forty days, on ac- 
count of dispute over a bill which the telephone company 
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alleged was unpaid and which plaintiff insists was paid. Evi- 
dence was introduced tending to support the contentions of 
both parties and at its conclusion the trial court directed a 
verdict in favor of the telephone company. This was error. 
The telephone company, being a public servant, cannot refuse 
to serve anyone of the public in that capacity in which it has 
undertaken to serve the public when such a one offers to pay 
its rates and comply with its reasonable rules and regulations. 
It cannot refuse to serve him until he pays a debt contracted 
for services rendered in the past. The issues should have been 
submitted to the jury. Remanded and reversed for trial.” 
Donaher vs. Southwestern Telephone & Telegraph Company 
(Ark.) Southwestern Reporter. 


Texas Litigation. 

The case of the South Texas Telephone Company vs. H. E. 
Huntington, et al., which was appealed to the Supreme Court 
yn application for writ of error, must be tried again in the 
ower court. The Supreme Court has dismissed the applica- 
tion for want of jurisdiction. The South Texas company owns 
Independent long distance telephone lines extending from 
Waco to San Antonio, Austin, Galveston, Orange, Houston and 
a number of other towns of the state. H. E. Huntington, oi 
Los Angeles, Cal., and F. C. Smith, of San Antonio, obtained 
judgment against the company in the lower court in the sum 
of $46,666, for the cancellation of $35,000 of bonds, a lien 
being decreed on the property of the old Lone Star Telephone 
Company. A remittitur of $3,500 was afterwards filed, re- 
ducing the judgment to $43,166. The case was appealed to 
the Court of Civil Appeals, which ordered it reversed and re- 
manded. The company then applied to the Supreme Court for 
a writ of error, with the result above stated. 


Duty of Linemen. 

A telephone company which exercises reasonable care in the 
selection of a pole and in its installation in a lead, discharges 
its duty to its linemen to furnish a safe place in which to work. 
A lineman sent thereafter to make alterations or repairs at the 
top of the pole must examine for himself to ascertain 
whether the pole and its appliances are in a safe condition, but, 
where the company assumes the burden of inspection, it must 
exercise reasonable care to furnish the linemen a reasonably 
safe place in which to work. Such was the holding of the 
Kansas City Court of Appeals in a recent action brought by 
an injured lineman against the Missouri and Kansas Telephone 
Company. The testimony for the plaintiff was to the effect 
that the duty of examining poles was performed by the fore- 
man and that the linemen were not given an opportunity to 
make a sufficient examination of the condition of the poles to 
protect their safety, but were compelled to rely on the foreman 
for knowledge of defects, discoverable only by a reasonably 
thorough inspection. The telephone company had been taking 
down a line of poles which were in bad repair. The pole in 
question had become so decayed where it entered the eround 
that it could not sustain the additional weight of the lineman’s 
body and fell with him to the ground. The attorney for the 
company demurred to the evidence, contending that it did not 
disclose any liability. The court held that the facts adduced 
by the plaintiff were prima facie evidence of actionable negli- 
gence on the part of the company. A judgment for the plaintiff 
was, however, reversed because of an improper instruction, the 
court having failed to tell the jury that before it could find for 
the plaintiff, it must determine that the lineman was not per- 
mitted to examine the pole for himself. Miller vs. Missouri & 
Kansas Tel. Co., 126 So., 187. 


Ideas and Experiences of the Thinkers 


‘Charging Storage Battery from Trolley Possible If Two 
Sets of Cells Are Used. 

I noted in a recent issue of [TELEPHONY that some one was 
interested in the use of a trolley circuit for charging storage 
cells. The following may be helpful: 

A large manufacturing concern in this territory has had, for 
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Fig. 1. Trolley Current May Be Used for Charging One Battery 


of a Duplicate Set While the Other Is Discharging. 


the last six or seven years, a storage battery equipment used 
in connection with its time clocks, and charged entirely from 
the 500 to 550-volt trolley current. 

Two strings are used, wired as shown in Fig. 1. The two 
resistances are such as to give the normal charging current at 
about 500 volts. Of course, the voltage varies considerably as 
the load changes, but very good results are obtained. 

The load on these cells is so small that only one charge a 
week of about eight hours’ duration is required. Therefore, 
set No. 1 is used for a week. during part of which set No. 2 
receives its regular charge; the next week set No. 2 is used, 
and set No. 1 charged. 

Every six or eight weeks an overcharge is given, the need 
for this being determined by both specifie gravity and voltage 
tests, as is the length of the regular charge. I can see no rea- 
son why this same scheme:could not be applied to a telephone 
system, as the trolley circuit is not connected to the cells while 
they are in use, and therefore could not cause trouble. On this 
account, too, no choke coil would be required. 


Editor’s Note:—In applying this it is necessary to find out 
which pole of the generator at the railway power house is grounded, 
and let this guide the connection to the battery. 
ground should be made on the mains to the switchboard—not on 


‘the battery itself. 


Had to Warm It Up. 


There was a rural line connected to our switchboard, which 
was owned by about twenty farmers who had telephones con- 
nected to the line. Most every kind of telephone made was 
represented on that line, but they worked well together and 
the service was good until winter came. Then every cold 
night after nine or ten o’clock, the line would be grounded 
dead, except two or three telephones at each end of the line, 
and they worked poorly. Each morning the line would clear 
up after daylight. Most of the owners of the line thought it 
was done purposely by one of their number who did not get 
along very well with his neighbors. He swore it was not at 
his place, and let them examine his telephone, but they found 
nothing wrong. After examining every telephone on the line 
and the line, too, they were positive the mean cuss was doing 
it purposely. He got his “Irish up” and threatened to lick 
the whole bunch of them. After a few of them had to ride 
ten miles on a cold night to call a doctor they promised to 
muss him up on sight. Finally he brought his telephone to our 
office to be tested. The weather was very cold and when he 
first brought it in, it was short-circuited. After sitting near 
te stove for a few minutes, it was all right. The lightning 
arrester was composed of short carbon pencils held end to end 


The battery. 


with an air gap between. They were too close together and- 
when the fire went down in the room where the telephone was 
located, the contraction of the wood back brought the carbons 
together, thus grounding the line. 


Downing, Mo. EK. Besta 


The Value of Good Earth Connections. 


Some people, when installing a telephone, do not seem to 
realize just what a “ground,’ or “earth” connection means. 
For instance, I once found a ground clamp fastened to a gas 
pipe about five feet from the floor, opposite the telephone. 
This pipe of course was a fairly good ground as long as the 
gas meter remained in, but the gas company took the meter 
out, and left a space between the house piping and the 
ground. 

The telephone, along with two or three others on the same 
loop, is being operated on the Bell four party common bat- 
téry semi-selective system. One side of an alternating cur- 
rent generator at “Central” is grounded, and the bells are con- 
nected from each side of the line to earth through 2 m. f. 
condensers. It will be readily seen from Fig. 2 that all the 
bells on each leg are rung at once when used. Of course 
when the meter was removed, it made it impossible to ring 
the bell at that station. 

This is only one of the many types of cases which one en- 
counters. The most annoying, I believe, can be found in 
central offices where one ground is used for a number of 
lines and when trouble of this kind occurs it is caused by a 
“high resistance’ ground. Instead of the ringing current 
grounding properly it seeks a ground through the other in- 
struments, drops or whatever may be connected to the faulty 
“eround” rod or pipe. : 

When not too far away, ground connections can be made 
to gas or water pipes. A water pipe is best. The connec- 
tions should always be soldered or clamped to the street side 
of the meter. One must also be careful not to have any 
insulated couplers between the place of connection and the 
cellar wall. Some gas companies are fond of using what is 
called the Dresser insulated coupling. It is an excellent pre- 
ventive of what are known as “earth charges” and currents, 
which are caused sometimes by the grounding of high tension 
wires at a power plant. 

A good ground for subscribers’ telephones is obtained by 
driving in the cellar, where it will reach permanently moist 
earth, a six or seven foot ground rod, thoroughly galvanized 
and having a No. 12 rubber covered copper wire riveted or 
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Fig. 2. Semi-Selective Ringing Systems in Which Ringing of Bell 


Depends on Substation Ground. 


soldered to its upper extrennty. The wire between the ground 
plate of the lightning arrester and ground rod should be run 
as direct and in as near a straight line as possible, with ab- 
solutely no sharp bends. 

If the ground is for central office it should be made more 
carefully. A good ground for the average central office may 
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May 14, 1910. 


be made by soldering a No. 6 copper wire to a copper plate 
two feet square, and burying fifteen feet deep in about five 
bushels of crushed coke or charcoal. 


Pittsburg, Pa. Sydney W. Miller. 


Modern Telephone Shows Automobile Manufacturer an 
Advance in Shop Practice. 


A statement which has been going the rounds of the daily 
press mentions a desk telephone as having suggested an im- 
provement in the Ford motor car. TrELepHoNny has received a 
letter from Mr. Ford’s office giving the facts in confirmation 
of the report. 

When Mr. Ford had the Independent telephone installed by 
the Home Company, of Detroit, he noticed a decided improve- 
ment in construction over the type he had previously seen. 

On the old telephone the metal upright and the base were 
separate. On the new telephone Mr. Ford noticed that the en- 
tire casing was one piece, drawn from a single sheet of steel. 
The new casing looked like a miniature rear axle housing to 
him. 

If machinery could manufacture small one piece telephone 
casings, machinery could be made to make one piece rear axle 
housings, he reasoned. So Mr. Ford handed a factory su- 
perintendent a telephone casing with the abrupt remark, “I 
want two hundred thousand casings just like that, except 
larger.” 

That is how one improvement in automobile manufacture 
came about. The public hardly realizes the extent to which 
some Independent manufacturers have progressed in shop 
practice, in their competitive effort to produce the best instru- 
ments. This incident, in which a Dean telephone opened the 
eyes of one of the most progressive automobile manufacturers 
to something which had hitherto been considered impossible, 
very likely won another friend to the idea of competitive tele- 
phone service. 


Double Scale Voltmeter in Small Exchange Testing Outht— 
A Profitable Investment. 


I have been much interested in Mr. Harrill’s testing equip- 
ment, and am sending a sketch of mine, thinking perhaps 
some of the boys might wish to use a double scale voltmeter, 
which I find very useful. I use a telephone equipment similar 
to an operator’s set, controlled by. using a combined ringing 
and listening key, such as is used in the switchboard. A 250- 
ohm polarized ringer movement is wired to the closed springs 
of the running key, but I cut off the striker, leaving the arm- 
ature to act as a buzzer. I like this better than a drop, as it 
shows up the ringing qualities of the subscriber’s generator in 
better shape. 

Key No. 1 is a reversing key, useful also in ringing on 
divided circuit lines. No. 2 cuts out my telephone set, which 
is normally on the line, through No. 5, and connects the volt- 
meter equipment. No. 3 is a grounding key. Nos. 4 and 5 
a combined ringing and listening key. No. 6 puts the volt- 
‘meter directly on the line for testing for foreign cur- 
rents, and, by tapping a piece of lamp cord on my test plug 
terminals, comes handy for testing extenral battery without 
disturbing the voltmeter connections. No. 7 opens the 50-volt 
circuit and puts the 5-volt scale and battery on the line. 
Here again the flexible lamp cord terminals come handy, for 
‘the accurate measurements of coils and low resistance work 
of all kinds. Key No. 8 connects the 50-volt battery to the 
‘5-volt scale, and must not be used except when testing for 
light grounds or very high resistance, otherwise the needle 
would be bent, and possibly the coil burnt out. The 50-volt 
scale and battery are all that is necessary for ordinary pur- 
poses, and are normally on the line when key No. 2 is thrown. 
All keys except 4 and 5 are.single throw, and self-locking. 
By throwing 6 and 7 the 5-volt scale may be used for testing 
-dry batteries. I have also connected my test set to a spare 
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line in the switchboard and test for faulty cords by plugging 
them into this jack, twisting them about a little, and watching 
the voltmeter needle for indications of short circuit. 
exists it will show. 

I have saved a little on batteries by tapping off the first fif- 
teen and using them on my night alarm relay, but this would 
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Test Set for Small Exchange Using Double Scale Voltmeter. 


soon lower the voltage if the night alarm was used very often, 
and would not be advisable except where these batteries dry 
out before they are used up. 

Like Mr. Harrill, I have added more to this than is shown 
in the diagram, but these additions are more to meet my own 
peculiar needs, and might be superfluous to anyone else. 

Such a set may seem a little expensive to men in small 
exchanges, but they are really the people who should have it, 
for their various duties do not jeave them much time for hap- 
Lazard trouble hunting, and a little accurate knowledge before 
starting out is sure to save them enough time to more than 
pay the cost of a voltmeter and a few keys. 


Sterling, Kan. Otto Dean. 


Handling Farm Telephone Lines in Southern Territory 


The handling of farmer telephone lines is a matter with which 
all telephone companies have more or less difficulty. Recently 
a telephone man in a southern state who visited TELEPHONY, 
described the manner in which his company takes care of the 
farm lines. In the first place the company does not own any 
of the lines, but builds out of a town a few miles to make con- 
nections. All business within three to five miles of town is 
handled over the company’s own wires. When it is known 
that a farm line is to be built the company sends a man out 
to advise the farmers regarding the building, and if desired 
he superintends the construction. The farmers are impressed 
with the importance of good construction, advised as to the 
kind of poles to use, the size at top and the depth to which 
they should be set. They are told the importance of careful 
tamping of poles, and good workmanship in tying in and splic- 
ing wires, making instrument grounds, etc. They are also 
told that to obtain good service it is bad policy to place more 
than twelve telephones on a line. 

In one district the company adopted the plan of not charg- 
ing for the incoming calls to a city, but charges for all out- 
going calls. As the farmers are extensive truck raisers out- 
going calls include many telegrams, and calls home from men 
who have driven into town, so the business is considerable. 
The town is the only business center within a radius of 50 
miles, and there are no railways into the farming district. 
Hence the business men receive many orders over the tele- 
phone, which would be less frequent if the farmers had to pay 
toll, and are quite reconciled to paying for all outgoing calls. 
This plan works out, in this particular instance, owing to the 
peculiar conditions, to the satisfaction of every one concerned. 


News of the Field 


Western Pennsylvania Convention. 


The sixth quarterly meeting of the Western Pennsyl- 
yania Independent Telephone Association was held at the 
Hotel Nixon, Butler, Pa., April 13 and 14, 1910. 

In attendance and enthusiasm this meeting exceeded any 
previous meeting of the Association. In addition to the reg- 
ular meeting of the Association, an operators’ school of 
instruction was inaugurated, and about 50 operators in the 
territory covered by the Association were present. 

This school of instruction of the long distance operators 
was in charge of Mr. H. E. Bradley, and the interest and 
enthusiasm displayed by the operators in attendance was 
such that by vote of the Association the meetings of the 
operators are to be continued. Among the important mat- 
ters was the report of the committee to recommend a stand- 
ard system of coils and apparatus for Morse circuits, which 
was adopted by the Association. 

The delegates were entertained by the People’s Telephone 


Company of Butler with automobile trips and visits to the’ 


important manufacturing establishments in Butler, among 
which was the Standard Plate Glass Works, and the Stand- 
ard Steel Car Company. 

The next quarterly meeting will be held at Conneaut 
Lake, Pa., on July 13th and 14th, 1910. The girls contrib- 
uted, to the enjoyment of the delgates, the following: 

To You, by the Suffragettes 


Listen, ye delegates, and you shall hear 
Of the Telephone Convention we held here, 
On the 13th of April, 1910, 

We all came here in spite of the men. 


All jolly and happy as we can be, 
For we never drink anything stronger than tea. 
We gave the sessions our best attention— 

And hope to attend your next convention. 


When we adjourn to go our way— 
We'll all remember this happy day 
And a good resolution we now will make 
To meet you all at Conneaut Lake. 


Rumor of Caldwell’s Retirement. 


The purchase by President Jas. E. Caldwell of the Cum- 
berland Telephone & Telegraph Company of 1,000 shares 
of stock in the Fourth National Bank of Nashville has 
given rise to persistent reports that Mr. Caldwell is pre- 
paring to leave the telephone business and enter banking. 
The rumor is that the Bell interests are preparing to con- 
solidate their Southern holdings, including the Southern 
Bell, East Tennessee, Cumberland and other smaller com- 
panies, and that Mr. Caldwell is preparing, in the event he 
does not stay with the consolidated organization, to become 
a financier. 

Mr. Caldwell has been with the Cumberland since its 
infancy. He began when telephones were considered im- 
practical toys and he has had faith from the beginning. He 
has made a fortune in the business and is amply able to 
buy the 1,000 shares of stock, an interest sufficiently large 
to control the bank. 

Another report is that Mr. Caldwell has bought the bank 
for the telephone interests. This is given some color by 
the fact that at about the time of the purchase Mr. Jos. E. 
Howell, president of the bank, was made a director in the 
Cumberland telephone company. This rumor is _ that 
the telephone company wants the bank stock both as an 


investment and in order to have a banking institution for 
the handling of its own funds in the South. 

Still another rumor is that the purchase is the forerunner 
of the consolidation of the First and Fourth National banks, 
as Mr. Caldwell is a director in the First. 

In the meantime Mr. Caldwell states that he has bouse 
the stock ‘only as a private investment. 


Chicago Telephone Company May Ask Higher Rates. 


When the question of rates for the Chicago Telephone 
Company is brought up before the city council, under the 
terms of the franchise ordinance, it is possible that a re- 
quest for certain advances will be made. 

A report to the comptroller filed by Arthur Young & 
Co., accountants, and D. C. and W. B. Jackson, engineers, 
after quoting several pages of figures showing the income 
and expenses of the corporation, said: 

“These figures show that, although the company his mill- 
ions of dollars invested in property in the city of Chicago, 
which is gradually depreciating but has not yet reached the 
condition where it must be replaced, it is able to pay returns 
on the investment of only 7.74 per cent and set aside a 
reasonable sum toward a renewal of this apparatus when 
it becomes worn out or obsolete, and for meeting the re- 
construction expense which will be imposed when the 
street railway subways are built. 

“Tt is also to be observed that the classes of service 
paid for at a fixed rate per year, without count of mes- 
sages, are uniformly unremunerative and in most instances 
do not pay for the current annual expenses and depreciation 
without any provision for return on the investment.” 


B. E. Sunny, president of the Chicago Telephone Com- 
pany, in a newspaper interview, asserts that for a public 
utility corporation stock, such as telephone, which is not 
only liable to competition but has a regular five-year re- 
adjustment to face, 8 per cent dividends are not only justi- 
fied but necessary in order to make it an attractive in- 
vestment. “Our company cannot maintain first class serv- 
ice, keep up its maintenance, make required extensions and 
finance necessary stock or bond issues unless we pay 8 per 
cent dividends on our stock,’ he said. “While I do not 
know what changes in telephone rates will be ordered I do 
know that to exist we must pay our regular dividends and 
I am sure it will be taken into account.” 


Telephone News Service Successful in. Lowa. 

The Iowa Evening Press Association is composed of nine- 
teen of the evening papers of Iowa, located at ‘Des Moines, 
Marshalltown, Waterloo, Cedar Rapids, Dubuque, Clinton, 
Davenport, Oskaloosa, Ottumwa, Muscatine, Webster City, 
Boone, Ft. Dodge, Iowa City, Burlington, Creston, Council 
Bluffs, Sioux City. and Mason City. Eleven of the papers in 
the association have signed contracts to take the service by 
telephone direct from all these cities. “This plan has the 
Associated Press beaten for time from one to three hours.” 
says the Mason City Times. “An Associated Press reporter 
must gather his news, write it for his own papers first, then 
write a special message, call a messenger boy and have it 
transmitted to the Associated Press distributing point, and 
from there again delivered by a messenger. This is all done 
away with on the private telephone system of the Iowa Even- 
ing Press Association. We simply open the wire and report 
the news to the other ten papers in the association. As a 
news gathering association this outdoes any other news 
agency in the country.” 
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Breaking the Record at South Omaha 


The builders of the Independent exchange at South Omaha, 
Neb., set out to make a record, and they are going to do it, in 
spite of the remarkable obstacles which have intervened. In- 
stead of discouraging the management these have simply served 
to show the kind of stuff the men in charge are made of. No 
wonder Independent telephony succeeds, when financial ob- 
stacles, adverse weather conditions and all other obstacles are 
brushed aside in the determination to go in and win. The pic- 
tures here presented were taken on Friday morning of last week 
twenty-two days after work was started on grading the lot. 
3ad weather interfered with the workmen, but this was no 
obstacle to receiver Abbott and general manager F. E. Eber- 
sole. At the time the pictures were taken, the men were at 
work on one side of the building laying the last tiers between 
the windows under canvas awnings, which were being extended 
around the other walls as rapidly as the carpenters could put 
up the scaffolding. By afternoon men were at work on all 
sides, standing as close together as they could handle tools and 
material. By the time this paper is before our readers, the 


Independent telephone men throughout the state of Nebraska 
are beginning to believe that the Omaha Independent exchange 
is bound to make rapid progress in the next few months, and 
are taking much interest in the construction going on at South 
Omaha, which is being pushed so rapidly to a finish, while 
plans for much additional work have already been announced. 


California Association Elects Officers. 

The California Independent Telephone Association held 
its meeting for the election of officers on Saturday, April 23. 
The following officers were elected: 

President, Arthur Wright, attorney for U. S. Long Dis- 
tance company, Los Angeles; first vice-president, D. S. 
Parker, manager of the Pomona Valley company, Pomona; 
second vice-president, E. P. Morphy, auditor, Los Angeles 
Home company, Los Angeles; secretary, A. Wardman, 
Whittier Home company, Whittier; treasurer, W. L. Frew, 
Compton Home company, Compton. 


Executive Committee: C. H. Temple, manager, U. S. 


Work on the South Omaha Independent Telephone Building Was Rushed Under Canvas Covers During the Rains of Last Week. 


telephone building will probably be completed, with the possi- 
bility that the equipment will be installed and working. Not 
only has work been rushed at a remarkable rate on the build- 
ing, but in spite of all the obstacles thrown in the way of the 
builders by hard and continuous rains, many feet of conduit 
have been placed. 

The trench shown in the picture on the following page leads 
directly from the exchange. 

Effectiveness of competition from.the standpoint of the pub- 
lic is again demonstrated in this case. The Independent tele- 
phone company is putting up a modern building which will be 
one of the finest structures in South Omaha, comparing favor- 
ably with the City Hall and the Bank. This work is followed 
by the announcement of a reduction in rates by the Bell com- 
pany, which cut $3 per year for the individual and two party 
line residence service, and added four-party service at $15 per 
year. A further reduction of 25 cents would be made if paid 
before the 10th of the month. It was stated that the reduction 
of a special rate which includes Omaha was also contemplated, 
and this would bring the price down to $36 from $42 on indi- 
vidual residence service, and from $36 to $30 a year on two 
party residence service. 
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Long Distance company, Los Angeles; J. O. Houser, vice- 
president, Covina Home company, Covina; J. D. Holmes, 
manager, Pasadena company, Pasadena; H. B. Day, presi- 
dent of the Santiago Home Telephone Company, Santiago. 

Advisory Committee: A. B. Cass, president of the Los 
Angeles Home company, Los Angeles; F. A. Powell, man- 
ager of the San Fernando Valley company, San Fernando; 
E. O. Fawcett, manager of the San Gabriel Valley com- 
pany, San Gabriel; Fred Wright, manager of the Covina 
Telephone company, Covina, and A. C. Schnetzer, Los 
Angeles Home Telephone company. 

After the meeting a banquet was given in the Jonathan 
Club by A. B. Cass, president of the Los Angeles company. 


Michigan Telephone Companies Contesting Validity of the 
Ad Valorem Tax Law. 

The telephone interests of Michigan have started suit to 
test the validity of the ad valorem tax law which was 
passed by the legislature in 1909. The suit was filed May 10 
in the United States District Court at Grand Rapids. It 
is brought in the United States court upon the grounds that 
the tax law violates the fourteenth amendment to the Con- 
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stitution of the United States. This amendment provides 
for equal rights and privileges for citizens of the United 
States. The principal point in the Michigan law which, 
it is claimed, violates the amendment is that provision 
which provides that telephone companies whose gross re- 
ceipts are less than $500 per year are exempt from the tax. 


Another View of the South Omaha Exchange, May 6, 1910. 


The title of the law, it is claimed, is also defective in that 
it does not specify that telephone companies are included 
under the provisions of the act. Under the constitution of 
Michigan no law shall embrace more than one object, which 
shall be expressed in its title. 

The suit will also be filed in the United States court for 
the eastern district, although it will probably be tried in 
but one court. It is thought that the case will finally go 
up to the United States Supreme Court for final decision. 

Hon. Henry M. Campbell, of Detroit, is chief counsel for 
the complainants and will be assisted by three or four 
prominent attorneys in the state. Mr. Campbell was a 
prominent member of the Constitutional convention held 
in Michigan in 1908 and is an authority on constitutional 
law. 

The taxes on the telephone companies under the ad 
valorem law are from 100 to 150 per cent more than under 
the old specific tax law. 


The Missouri Convention. 
(Concluded from page 611.) 


1903 at a loss, having last year a deficit ef $315,426. This is a 
course that, opposed as it is to ordinary business judgment, 
must have been done with a purpose, the better revealed by the 
fact that shares-for which local holders of 47 per cent of the 
stock paid $100, are now worth but $35, and are being pur- 
chased by agents of the trust from persons who have had no 
dividend for over three years, with the avowed intention of re- 
organizing under a plan conceived by the purchasers. 
Eighth—That, until the beginning of the Independent tele- 
phone movement, the Bell monopoly refused to furnish service 
to farms and rural communitics, at reasonable rates, thereby 
compelling the farmers of Missouri, who are represented large- 
ly in the membership of this Association, through their mutual 
organizations, to build and equip their own systems, in which 
more than twenty thousand stockholders of Missouri invested 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, and that the National Grange 
has repeatedly visited its condemnation, by resolutions, upon 
the arrogant policies, and unfair methods of said trust, and 
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declared that the abolishing of competition would again stb- 
ject to the domination of a trust, a service which has brought 
protection, business advantages and innumerable comforts to 
rural communities. 

Ninth—That the American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
in further definace of law, is now engaged in a final gigantic 
effort to establish itself as a monopoly, by planning a huge 
merger of the wire using companies of the United States. To 
this end it has purchased a dominant interest in the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, for years a competitor in the 
business of leasing wires to press associations, news ‘agencies, 
grain and stock commission houses and other large industries. 
It sought, and was restrained only through the threatened en- 
forcement of law by the Attorney General of Ohio, to take over 
Independent telephone properties, in that state, to the value of 
over twenty-five millions of dollars, and thereby wipe out com- 
petition over a large area. It has purchased control of strong 
competing companies in some of the larger cities of New Jer- 
sey, Maryland, West Virginia, Iowa, Wisconsin, Kansas and 
other states, all with the object and intent of taking to itself 
exclusive control of all telephone means of communication ; 
all of these things it has done, despite the fact that all of the 
companies so absorbed are engaged in carrying on interstate 
commerce in telephone messages, thereby constituting an open, 
flagrant and indefensible violation of the Sherman anti-trust 
law. 

Tenth—That for the purpose of deceiving the public, as to its. 
progress and standing, it is spending huge sums in the news- 
papers and periodicals, laying claim to giving a universality of 
service over its lines, notwithstanding that as more than half of 
the eight millions of telephones in service in the United States. 
are unconnected with its system, such claim is completely dis- 
proved; and that another portion of this slush fund is devoted 
to the support of such measures as the lately deceased Elson 
Bill, in the Ohio Legislature, having for their purpose the legal- 
izing of what is now specifically prohibited, the merger of com- 


_ peting companies. 


AND, BE IT RESOLVED, that, believing the elimination 
of competition involves the assured return to conditions intmical 


A Line of Deep Trench in South Omaha. 


to the public welfare, inasmuch as by monopoly the means of 
communication available to the people are restricted, rates are 
fixed at extortionate and exorbitant sums and the cost of living 
materially added to, we hereby enter our protest against and our 
condemnation of the acts of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, as hereinbefore outlined. 


May 14, 1910. 


AND, BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That, as next to the 
railroads the telephone industry meets the wants of the largest 
number of people in the United States, to whom it saves hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars through its service in expediting 
business transactions, the Missouri Independent Telephone As- 
sociation desires to place itself upon record as demanding that 
the broad national policy of an open and free field, where one 
corporation cannot dictate prices, practice discrimination as 
between communities and individuals and recoup itself for 
wasteful competition in one section, by high rates at non- 
competitive points, be maintained, and as expressing its pro- 


found conviction that this can only be accomplished by a strict | 


and impartial enforcement of the laws enacted to bring about a 
cessation of such vicious practices. 

The convention also adopted the following resolution : 

WHEREAS, In view of the fact that in none of the laws 
defining the powers and duties of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is there any provision giving that body regulatory 
powers over telephone companies, and 

WHEREAS, there is now in process of formation a gigantic 
trust, headed by the American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, having for its object the establishment of a monopoly 
in the business of furnishing means of quick communication 
between the various sections and persons of the United States 
and the crushing out of competition, through the purchase of 
competing plants, in defiance of law and through the exercise 
of the vicious power it now possesses of giving service below 
cost where competition is strong and recouping itself by ex- 
acting extortionate rates at points where those conditions do 
not exist, and 

WHEREAS, public policy and private interest demand the 
maintenance of effective competition as a protection against 
monopolistic conditions, excessive rates and inadequate service ; 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, By the Missouri Independent Telephone As- 
sociation in convention assembled, that it demand of congress 
that the bill now pending before it, in which it is sought to en- 
large the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission, in so 
far as it has had to do with railroad rates and seryice, be 
amended so as to empower that commission to establish and 
regulate rates and service upon interstate telephone business, to 
exercise such regulatory power as shall prevent discrimination 
between persons and communities, and by equalizing charges 
and rates shall make competition free and open as between the 
cities of the several states. 


Following the precedent of passing the honor of the presi- 
deney on, the nominating committee stated their regret that on 
that account they could not renominate Dr. Neill, as his in- 
valuable services would justify, but placed in nomination Mr. 
George W. Schweer of Windsor, who was unanimously elected. 
The committee felt that they could not release Mr. Todd from 
his position as Secretary-Treasurer and he was unanimously 
re-elected. - 

The banquet Thursday night was the “get together” social 
feature of the Convention. The goodfellowship displayed 
would have caused any outsider to want to become a telephone 
man at once. 

Pet Clayton, Mavor of St. Joseph, after a few good jokes 
which made a decided hit, gave a talk which will long be re- 
membered. The key note of his talk was breadth and person- 
ality in dealing with the public. Any telephone manager who 
realizes the human possibilities of his work is on the high road 
to success. Ex-Mayor W. E. Spratt followed with a talk in 
which he warmly commended the Home Telephone Company 
for its work in St. Joseph. Mr. Chas. Morris spoke from the 
standpoint of a newspaper man, on the relation of the public 
service corporation to the people, and the principles which the 
corporation is obliged to live up to if it expects to do business 
with the people. He also warmly endorsed the policy of the 
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Home Telephone Company, and commented on the absence of 
watered stock in this corporation, 

Other talks were made by Dr. Daniel Morton and James M. 
Irvine. A feature of the meeting which created much amuse- 
ment was the reading of “wireless” telegrams, which contained 
some amusing local hits on various men present. Toastmaster 
Golladay in reading these messages passed out some warm ones 
to Dr. S. T. Neill, Theodore Gary, Buford Adams, C. J. Myers, 
W. C. Polk L. J. Roth, Herman Ritterhoff, Nelson J. Roth, 
Edd A. Hook, W. C. Barkdull, Fred Coulson, Sam Menefee, 
A. F. Adams, Norman Furst, and others. 

One of the speakers told how the Bell telephone company 
had said so many times that it “had a model plant in St. Jo- 
seph,” that he was at a loss for the meaning of the word when 
the Home company built something which served as a standard 
of comparison. So he turned to the dictionary and found that 
a modet was “a small imitation of the real thing.” If this did 
not account for the Bell boasts, the following might: 

A man coming out from a pond in the close season was met 
by a stranger who asked how the shooting was. 

“Best I ever had. Only stayed two hours and got 40 ducks.” 

“Ts that so? Well, do you know who I am?” 

NOs: 

“T’m the state game warden.” 

“Well, now, do you know who I am.” 

“T was just going to ask that.” 

“Vou don’t have to. I’m the awfullest har in Buckhannon 
county.” 


Tornado Damage in Kansas. 
Sleet storm damage is not greatly feared in Kansas, nor is 
the tornado often rampant. But a tornado can do more damni- 
age to a telephone plant in five minutes than cut rate service 


Where a Tornado Made Work for the Lineman. 


in three years, if it sets out to make a record. Proof of this 
is shown in the view forwarded to TELEPHONY by Mr. Leonard 
Young, of Emporia. It shows what happened to one pole dur- 
ing the storm of May 1. The telephone company was not the 
only sufferer. 


Mississippi Railroad Commission Investigating Cumber- 

land Rate Cutting. 

The Mississippi Railroad Commission has a knotty problem 
in hand, and one that probably will require some time to set- 
tle. It is a controversy between the Cumberland telephone 
company and several Independent companies. The commission 
heard several complaints and a statement by a representative 
of the Cumberland company, when the matter was taken under 
advisement. 

The complaints grew out of a reduction of rates at several 
points in the state, where there is competition. The commis- 
sion has a maximum, but not a minimum rate, and it seems 
to be a fight to the death between the Cumberland and the 
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Independents, with the Cumberland cutting rates at every turn 
of the wheel. The commission has no jurisdiction in the mat- 
ter, so far as known, but a thorough investigation is being 
made, with a view to adjusting the differences, if possible. 

The scene of war between the Cumberland and Independent 
companies is Boonville, Baldwyn, Rienzie, Corinth, Satillo, 
Tupelo and other places, where the Independents are doing a 
fairly good business. 
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The commission ordered all the companies to file their pres- 
ent rates, list of subscribers and the price charged each, and 
to state whether it is ground or metallic service. 

Trouble has been brewing between the Cumberland and In- 
dependents for some time, and to those familiar with the situ- 
ation, the present controversy and appeal to the Railroad 
Commission is not surprising, since all telephone companies 
are under the control of the Commission. 


New Inventions 
‘ Conducted by Max W. Zabel 


TELEPHONE: 
Thompson, Wheeling, W. Va., pat. 955,923, April 26, 
1910. 

This is a combined transmitter and receiver, the receiver 
and transmitter being mounted on opposite extremities of a 
flexible arm so that they are adustable to the convenience of 
the user. 
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COMPOSITE TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH SYSTEM. 
O. T. Lademan. Milwaukee, Wis., pat. 956,373, April 26, 1910, 

assigned to Railway Telephone & Electric Co., Chicago, IIl. 

This composite telephone system uses a closed circuit battery 
for signal receiving purposes, which normally draws up a relay 
to disconnect a local bell from its operating batteries. A vibrat- 
ing diaphragm relay is in series with the closed battery. When 
high frequency electrical currents pass through this relay, the 
diaphragh vibrations open the circuit between it and a weighted 
contact, thereby permitting the relay of the closed circuit battery 
to release, so that the signal can be operated through the local 
battery. 


SWITCHHOOK. 

O. M. Leich and N. Pederson, Genoa, IIl., pat. 956,377, April 26, 
1910, assigned to the Cracraft, Leich Electric Co., Genoa, III. 
The novel features of the switchhook here shown consist in 

the provision of an auxiliary lever 15 which is rotatable and 

which carries a roller 14 to actuate the springs. The actual 
switchhook lever 15 is rotatable around the same shaft 16 and is, 

when inserted, held in place by a spring 5 and and a catch 19. 

The auxiliary lever in projecting through the self contained 


mounting plate 2 prevents dislocation of the springs when the 
hook lever is removed. 


SELECTIVE SIGNALING SYSTEM. 
M. W. Zabel, Chicago, Ill., pat. 956,255, April 26, 1910, assigned 
one-third to J. G. Ihmsen, Chicago, Ill, and one-third to 
O. M. Leich, Genoa, IIl. 

An eight party selective signaling system is herein shown in 
which the eight stations are divided into four groups of two 
each, each station having a controlling relay and ringer. When- 
ever battery current is sent over either line wire and ground, 
two of the relays are actuated. Thus, either group of two 


relays can be actuated as desired and each group of relays is 
so arranged that one relay connects a ringer between its asso- 
ciated conductor and ground, and the other relay connects a 
ringer between the other relay and ground, thus operating the 
two ringers of each group on so called divided circuit. 


SUBSTATION PROTECTOR UNIT 
W. Kaisling, Chicago, Ill., pat. 955,806, April 19, 1910, as- 
signed to F. B. Cook, Chicago, Ill. 
In this protective device, two heat coils 25 and 35 are used. 
They are associated with connecting springs 33 and 23, so that 


whenever either heat coil blows, both line wires are connected 
together and grounded by means of the springs 40 as shown. 
The object of this invention is to effect upon the partial opera- 
tion of the protective unit a more complete protective condi- 
tion by having both conductors protected. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 
D. H. Wilson, Chicago, Ill., pat. 956,251, April 26, 1910, as- 
signed to R. Bines, Chicago, Ill. 
A substation telephone arrangement is set forth in this appli- 


_ cation using the ordinary transmitter, receiver, ringer, batteries, 


switchhook, and a special induction coil having a core divided 
up into a series of magnetically insulated sections. Each section 
of the coil has a primary and a secondary winding. A circuit 
varying device is connected with the primary winding and has 
pole pieces of like polarity opposed to the poles of one of the 
sections of the core. This is used for signaling purposes, at 
which time all the secondary windings are connected in series. 


TRANSMITTER. 
T. C. Rafferty, Philadelphia, Pa., pat. 956,171, April 26, 1910, 
A transmitter is disclosed in this application which is for use 
by deaf persons. It has radiating from the microphone portion 
thereof a plurality of megaphone-like tubes, thus being adapt- 
able to receive sounds from all directions. 


CABLE, CLIP: 
F. D. Ogden, Bayonne, N. J., pat. 955,539, April 19, 1910. 
A cable clip is disclosed herein which has a thin sheet metal 
member adapted to be formed in the shape of the letter S 
to enclose the cable and the messenger wire. It has a U 
shaped holder for engaging the ends of the S shaped member 
to hold the ends together. 


Manufactures and Sales 


The Sebco Cable Clamp. 

A new cable clamp manufactured by the Star Expansion 
Bolt Company, 147-149 Cedar St., New York City, is said 
to bé most convenient for hanging cables and stringing 
wires. 

The device is simple in construction, economical and 
easy to use, and said to be secure in effect. .The construc- 
tion is such that the cable is suspended in perfect equil- 
ibrium. It consists chiefly of a piece of galvanized iron, 
bent and perforated in slots and fastened securely at its 
upper end to the brick or concrete wall by means of the 
Star screw anchor. Telephone companies throughout the 
United States are using the clamp to a great extent and 


The New and the Old Methods of Running Cable and Bridle Wire 
Along the Sides of Buildings. 


find that it saves a great deal of time and labor in hang- 
ing cables and stringing wires. 

The illustration shows a cable and bridle wires supported 
by this clamp, and beneath it the older method of using a 
separate bridle ring for the wire and “spiked dogs” for the 
cable. 


Southern White Cedar Poles. 

A pole and cross-arm concern in the East, which is deserv- 
edly prominent, is the Southern Exchange Company of New 
York City—a firm which has a reputation among the telephone 
companies of Ohio and the states to the East thereof, for 
prompt service and business-like transactions. 


This firm is one of the largest producers of southern white 
cedar, having 27 yards and over 47,000 poles in stock. Mr. E. 
G. Chamberlain, president, who was seen recently by a mem- 
ber of TELEPHONY’S staff in New York, stated that southern 
white cedar is especially adapted for overhead construction 
work on account of the durability of the wood and its sym- 


Mr. E. G. Chamberlain, 


metrical appearance. It has a very small amount of sap, being 
practically all heart and is almost entirely free from butt rot. 
The southern cedar poles are particularly straight and, when 
peeled of bark, have the appearance of being turned with a 
lathe. All knots are trimmed smooth, poles topped and butted 
with a saw. They also have a large base measurement with a 
eradual taper. Southern cedar poles, being light, are handied 
by small-construction forces, saving in the cost of construction 
and at the same time forming a durable and symmetrical line. 
Experience has shown the producers that the resistance of 


View in One of the Yards of the Southern Exchange Company. 


these poles to climatic conditions is particularly strong in both 
Northern and Southern climates. 

The Southern Exchange Company also furnishes a very 
handsome octagonal pole, which is especially designed to fill 
the demand for city, town and village construction. These 
are manufactured from selected long leaf yellow pine, sawed 
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evenly on eight equal sides, with tops coned, and butts tarred 
six feet from base, while the remainder of the pole is painted 
with one coat of preservative paint, or dressed and shipped 
unpainted if desired. The octagonal pole is particularly de- 
sirable when an absolutely straight and sightly pole is desired. 
A very similar square pole is also manufactured by the same 
firm, as well as long leaf yellow pine cross arms. These may 
be had either painted, unpainted or creosoted. 

A booklet, descriptive of the Southern Exchange Company’s 
poles, etc., may be had by addressing them at 97 Warren 
Street, New York. 


The New Peerless Testing Set. 

A new testing set has just been put upon the market, which 
is unique both in construction and design. It is a switch type 
dial decade set. 

The rheostat is composed of four dials of the values of units, 
tens, hundreds, and thousand ohm coils, ten coils to each dial. 


ates 
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A New Dial Testing Set. 


The bridge arms A and B have values of 1, 10, 100, ai: 1,000 
ohms to each arm, thus giving a very wide range of measure- 
ment. 

This set is equipped with the quick make and break switches, 
enabling the tester to go rapidly from one test to another, mak- 
ing it very easy to manipulate. 

The brush on this set is of a special design, made of the best 
spring phosphor bronze, and is so designed as to insure excel- 
lent spring contact. These brushes are carefully ground, and 
slide over the contacts evenly and smoothly and the contact re- 
sistance is negligible. Another feature in connection with these 
brushes’ is the fact: that they can be swung from the highest to 
the lowest value coil, without going back over the intermedi- 
ate blocks, thus making a complete circle, saving a great deal 
of time over the old method. 

There is also an Ayrton shunt as part of this apparatus, al- 
lowing the use of full current, 1-10 part of the current or 
1-100 part of the current to flow through the galvanometer of 
the set, or outside galvanometer as desired. 

The galvanometer is of the D’Arsonval type, and has a very 
high sensibility. It is quick and positive in its action, and ex- 
tremely deadbeat, thus making readings very easily and quickly. 
The galvanometer key is arranged with a short circuit device, 
which also helps to bring the needle to rest promptly. 

The batteries in the case consist of four commercial size 
cells, which is a big advantage over the special cells which have 
heretofore always been used in, this type of testing set, neces- 
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sitating sending to the maker for new cells whenever they were 
required. The Peerless set, however, takes an ordinary com- 
mercial cell, that the tester can buy in any supply house, and 
these cells are replacable by removing four small screws, which 
release the cell block in which the new cells are put. This 
block is then slipped back into place and screwed in, the op- 
eration taking but a very few :nimutes, and the rest of the set 
being entirely undisturbed. 

Provision is made, by means of binding posts on the set, for 
outside battery, in case a higher E. M. F. is required than that 
of the cells contained in same. Provision is also made, by 
means of binding posts, for use of an outside galvanometer, in 
case a very high sensibility instrument is required for special 
insulation measurements. 

The rheostat coils are adjusted to an accuracy of 1-10 of 1 
per cent, and the bridge arm coils to 1-20 of 1 per cent, so that 
these coils, in connection with the high sensibility of the gal- 
vanometer, allow very accurate readings to be taken. 

The size of the set is perhaps the smallest yet produced, be- 
ing 914 in. long by 534 in. wide by 5% in. deep, and weighing 
but 734 pounds. The case is of mahogany, handsomely pol- 
ished, and all of the metal work is brass lacqtiered, and of the 
best grade of material and wcerkmanship throughout. 

This set is being placed upon the market by Thompson-Lev- 
ering Company, 244 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rebate Allowed Insurers Who Have Installed Denio Tele- 
phone Fire Alarm System. 

Some insurance companies are allowing from 10 to 30 per 
cent rebate on their regular rates to insurers who have in- 
stalled the telephone fire alarm system of the Denio General 
Electric Company of Rochester, N. Y. This method is a 
byproduct for telephone companies that is steadily gaining in 
use and public popularity. 


Profit in Toll Business. 

The great development in long distance traffic within the 
past few years has led to careful study of how to handle this 
class of business properly, and at the same time secure full 
pay for the service rendered. 

Most telephone men will appreciate fully the fact that it 
costs money to build toll lines and to operate and maintain 
them. To make these lines pay special efforts should be ex- 
erted to see that patrons are given prompt and efficient sery- 
ice, as free from cause for disagreements as possible, while 
pay should be exacted for the actual time which the message 
consumes. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the Calculagraph Com- 


Calculagraph Mounted Between Toll Positions. 


pany of New York City has been generally and generously 
welcomed into the long distance field, inasmuch as it offers in 
the calculagraph a machine which infallibly registers the 
elapsed time of all telephone toll messages showing the hour 
and minute at which the connection is made, indicating the 
time at which the message was finished, and printing plainly 
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the time which intervened, in minutes, halves and quarters. 
This method of timing messages not only prevents errors and 
precludes disagreeable disputes but actually earns enough more 
money for the telephone companies to much more than pay for 
the calculagraph cost. 

Another very desirable end is attained through the calcu- 
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is fully ten per cent greater. Another very interesting discov- 
ery is the fact that the percentage of mistakes, “kicks,” losses, 
etc., is much greater in small exchanges than in the large ones. 

With the use of calculagraphs, the old practice of “keeping 
tab” at the receiving end of the line is obviated and many 
economies effected. All patrons of the lines must be treated 
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The Calculagraph Toll Slip, Showing Time Conversation Started and the Time Occupied—Operation of the Calculagraph. 


lagraph giving the operator more time for attending to regular 
business, 

If you do not understand just how much is comprehended 
in this little item, suppose you watch some operator who has 
no calculagraph and then observe one who has. It is no easy 
matter for a girl to keep one eye on a clock and the other on 
her paper and pencil while she mechanically gropes for plugs 
and jacks and at the same time tries to answer calls 
and keep three or four memoranda in her head. No 
wonder the poor girl makes mistakes; that she 
doesn’t make more is really a marvel. And after the 
call is finished, she continues to use your expensive 
line for comparing notes with the girl at the other 
end of the wire, so you can bank upon it that every 
time Mr. Toll Line Man loses from two to three min- 
utes of valuable circuit time, patrons are being to 


alike—no more playing of tavorites nor using the lines for joy 
talks. 

Most calculagraphs are ordered when orders are placed for 
new switchboards and every telephone manufacturer will be 
glad to install one in the board, just as it ordinarily should be 
—flush with the surface of the key shelf and between two oper- 
ators’ positions so that both girls may employ the one machine. 
However, itis an easy matter for any carpenter or 
cabinetmaker to place a calculagraph in correct posi- 
tion in a board already installed. There is also an- 
other type which comes mounted on a pedestal and 
which can be placed at a moment’s notice, wherever 
desired. Ba 

Illustrations presented herewith show the charac- 
ter of the calculagraph and some of its typical uses. 
Its manufacturers also have prepared some very 


Different Types of Calculagraphs in Telephone Exchanges, Showing Use of the Pedestal and Shelf Types. 


that exact extent neglected. 

As a matter of fact, carefully compiled statistics show that 
from six to fifteen per cent of toll earnings are lost when 
calculagraphs are not employed, while the percentage of “kicks” 


interesting booklets on its adaptability to telephone work. 

In these days of up-to-date telephone service it behooves 
every man with a toll line to get posted on this kind of a 
proposition. 


NEW COMPANIES. 


DELIGHT, ARK.—The Delight Telephone Company was or- 
ganized recently at that place with a capital stock of $1,000. The 
officers of the company are: W. H. Bowers, president; R. W. 
Stell, vice-president, and G. M. Powers, secretary. 

DECATUR, ILL. (Macon Co.)—The Macon County Telephone 
Company was incorporated with an authorized capital stock of 
$150,000, par value of shares $100. Incorporators are J. W. Collins, 
P. E. Kuhl, W. E. Surface, Geo. S. Connard, A. V. Brownback. 


MACKVILLE, KY.—The Cocanougher Telephone Company was 
organized by Wes. Kimberlin, J. M. Coyle and G. W. Russell. 
Mutual telephone lines will be constructed and operated. 

STAUNTON, IND (Clay Co.)—The Syester Telephone Company, 
with an authorized capital stock of $1,000, has been incorporated 
by John Holdifer, Brazil, Ind.; Lafe Weaver, Staunton, Ind., and 
Joseph P. Tiefel, Brazil, Ind. 

AUGUSTA, ME. (Kennebec Co.)—The Bay State Amusement 
Company has been incorporated with an authorized capital stock 
of $10,000. Incorporators are Lewis A. Burleigh, Augusta, Me.; 
EH. M. Leavitt, Winthrop, Me., president and treasurer; M. M. 
Spinney, Augusta, Me.; M. F, Sheehan, Augusta, Me. The com- 
pany will construct and operate telephone lines. 


AUGUSTA, ME. (Kennebec Co.)—The Webber Pond Telephone 
Company was incorporated with an authorized capital stock of 
$5,000. Orrett J. Hussey, Vassalboro, Me., president; Charles W. 
Crowell, Vassalboro, Me., treasurer; Willard E. Strong, Vassal- 
boro, Me., are the incorporators. Attorneys incorporating are 
Heath & Andrews, of Augusta; Me. 

CENTRE MONTVILLE, ME. (Waldo Co.)—The Centre Mont- 
ville Telephone Company was incorporated with an authorized 
capital stock of $5,000. Incorporators are: Jas. J. Clement, 
Montville, Me., president; Geo. R. Hamunds, Montville, Me., treas- 
urer, and eighteen other residents of Montville, Me. 


OSBORN, MONT. (Yellowstone Co.)—The Riverside Telephone 
Company was incorporated with an authorized capital stock of 
$10,000. Incorporators: E. A. Hyer, president; J. A. Walker, 
vice-president; Harry K. Cohen, secretary; A. A. Knoke, treasurer. 


CANAAN, N. Y. (Columbia Co.)—The Edwards Telephone Com- 
pany was incorporated with a capital stock of $225. Harry 
Nichols, Jacob Schilling, Valentine Schilling, George T. Tremper, 
Oscar W. Ford, Frank Schilling and Frank Curtis, of Canaan, are 
the incorporators. 

ESSEX, N. Y. (Essex Co.)—The Essex Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany was incorporated with a capital stock of $1,500. The.in- 
corporators are: Charles W. Tucker, Nelson A. La Roe, P. H. 
Boyle, Edward W. Hoskins, W. H. Crookshank, Eugene A. More- 
house, and Charles HE. Porter, of Essex, N. Y. 


HINCKLEY, N. Y. (Oneida Co.)—The Hinckley & Grant Tele- 
phone Company was incorporated with an authorized capital stock 
of $1,000. The incorporators are: Charles A. Wilt, Grant, N. Y.; 
Roswell H. Popple, Grant, N. Y.; John Fisher, Hinckley; Daniel 
McArthur, Grant; Edward E. Lasher and William H. Davenport, 
of Grant, and Joseph Dwyer, Hinckley. Attorney incorporating, 
Alex. A. Pope, Grant, N. Y. 

RACINE, OHIO (Mergo Co.)—The Racine &. Letart Telephone 

Bxchange Company has been incorporated with an authorized 
capital of $2,000. Incorporators are G. W. McDade, W. L. Johnson, 
Cc. O. Mills, Robert R. Hughes, W. P. Carver. 
, CHELSEA, OKLA.—The Rogers County Farmers’ Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. was chartered with a capital stock of $1,000. A. K. 
Doughlass, Chelsea, Okla.; John R. Ketchum, Chelsea, Okla.; T. J. 
Simpson, Chelsea, Okla., are the incorporators. 

REDMOND, ORE. (Crook Co.)—The Deschutes Mutual Tele- 
phone Company was incorporated with a capital stock of $1,755. 
Cc. R. McLallin, John Jackson, Jas. J. Ellinger, C. A. Beckwith, 
O. Baker, are the incorporators. Attorney incorporating, Kirk 
Whited. 

AUSTIN, TEX.—The Home Telephone Company of Higgins was 
organized by Flen N. Carmichael, Martin L. Sebits and Moses W. 
Hays. 


FINANCIAL. 


MACON, GA.—In the Superior court privilege was granted to 
the Milledgeville Telephone Company, Milledgeville, to issue 
eighteen bonds of $500 each, bearing interest at 7 per cent, for the 
securing of funds for further development of the system. This is 
one of the Independent telephone lines of the state and is steadily 
advaneing its lines into the community surrounding Milledgeville. 


LANSING, MICH.—The Citizens’ Telephone Company of Grand 
Rapids has been authorized by the state railroad commission to 
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Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state. 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 


increase its capital stock from $3,500,000 to $5,000,000 to provide 
for increased business. In its application the company made a 
most interesting showing as to its growth. Organized in 1895 
with $100,000 capital, in 1898 it increased to $200,000, in 1900 to 
$500,000, in 1901 to $1,000,000, then to $2,000,000, ana to $3,500,000 
in 1907. In 1899 the company had 400 miiles of toll lines and in 
1909 the lines had been extended over 4,185 miles. 


BUTLER, MO.—Charlotte Telephone Company has increased 
its capital stock to $4,000 from $2,000. 


LANDISBURG, PA. (Perry Co.)—The, Perry County Telephone 
& Telegraph Company has increased its capital stock from $6,000 
to $20,000. N. K. Bistline, G. E. Beck, E. L. Ernest are in- 
terested in the company. 


_.TEMPERANCE HALL, TENN.—The Temperance Hall Tele- 
phone Company has filed an amendment to its charter increasing 
the capital stock from $1,000 to $2,500. 

BALDWIN, WIS.—The Baldwin Telephone Exchange, a local 
telephone company, has increased its capital stock from $25 000 to 
$50,000. A number of improvements and betterments will be made 
in the plant during the coming season. Inside the village limits 
the exposed wires will be replaced by cables. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


FORT GEORGE, CAN.—It is stated on reliable authority that 
the Alberta & Fort George Telephone Company will install a tele- 
phone service between Fort George and Quesnel. The first instal- 
lation will be between Blackwater and Fort George. Blackwater 
is a station of the Yorkton telegraph line, and from or to Fort 
George messages can be sent for the time being through Black- 
water telegraph service; in the course of time the line will be in- 
stalled between Fort George, Quesnel and Soda Creek. 


LAKE CITY, IA.—The Central Mutual Telephone Company has 
begun the construction of its new $10,000 telephone exchange 
building, which will be erected by the company. The building will 
be fitted for underground cable system, and the present system 
of the town will be changed to this system sometime this month. 
These improvements will cost the company about $20,000. 


CISNEY, KY.—The Rosewood Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
recently reported incorporated by HE. Thornberry and others, will 
establish a local system and trunk lines from Cisney to Greenville, 
Ky. 


OSBORNE, KANS.—The Osborne Cheyenne Telephone Company 
will install a central office of their own in Osborne in the near 
future. 


SHELBYVILLE, KY.—The Home Telephone Company has an 
extra force of men at work installing instruments to take the 
places of those ordered out by the business men of the city, who 
have put the Cumberland Telephone Company on the blacklist be- 
cause of its arbitrary methods, More than 80 per cent of the 
business and professional men of the city have entered the agree- 
ment, 


WINNIPEG, MAN., CAN.—Long distance telephone service to 
Fort Francis, Rainy River, Warroad, Man., and intermediate 
points from Winnipeg, will be established this summer. The 
greater portion of the poles are on the ground. The line for a 


greater part of the distance follows the line of the Canadian 


Northern and will be, in all, about 250 miles in length. For some 
time the officials of the Manitoba Government telephones, the 
Warroad Telephone Company and the Rainy River International 
Company have been conferring as to the advisability of construct- 
ing a line from Winnipeg to Fort Francis, taking in all inter- 
mediate stations of importance. : 


PORTLAND, ME.—The Knox Telephone Company has an- 
nounced its intention of laying a cable across Penobscot ‘Bay, 


from Owl’s Head to North Haven, to cost about $28,000, and to. 


be in operation by June 1. 


PLYMOUTH, MICH.—The Plymouth Telephone Company is 
preparing to rebuild its entire plant in this village at a cost of 
several thousand dollars. New poles will be placed and the wires 
run into a cable, instead of being strung in 25 or 30 separate 
strands. This work is necessary to accommodate the increasing 
business of the company, it being impossible at the present time 
to supply telephones where demanded on account of the multi- 
plicity of wires running into the office. It is expected that cables 
will take care of all the business as soon as they can be nistalled. 
The company now has 615 telephones in the village. 

SPRUCE PINE, N. Y.—T: EH. Lawler, R. F. D. No. 4; Sprace 
Pine, is interested in the construction of rural telephone lines in 
Spruce Pine, Bear Creek, Haleyville, Hackelburg and Phil Camp- 
bell sections. 
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GLASGOW, KY.—The New Home Telephone Company has been 
organized and incorporated here with a capital stock of $40,000, 
to build and maintain a local Independent and long distance tele- 
phone system in Western Kentucky. The incorporators are W. 
R. Gardner, W. F. Pardue, T. P. Dickenson and others, - 

THOMAS, OKLA.—Dr. Kelly and Mr. Massey, owners of the 
Thomas Telephone exchange, have purchased lots. <A brick tele- 
phone office will be erected. 


TULSA, OKLA.—Poles are being set up for the Farmers’ Tele- 
phone line which will extend the local system several miles to 
the north and east of the city. This line extends one and one- 
half miles west from Osage, three-fourths mile north, and one 
and one-half miles south. Several branch lines from this will 
also be constructed. It is expected to have the rural line in 
operation in about two weeks. It will accommodate at the start 
twelve families. 


VALATIB, N. Y.—The constant demand for telephones, in con- 
nection with the Valatie Telephone Exchange, has compelled the 
company to begin the construction of many new lines and also 
make extensions to several lines heretofore in use. The Stuy- 
vesant exchange, an adjunct of the Valatie office, is adding new 
telephones every day and two additional lines have been built 
there this spring. Over 300 telephones are now in service under 
the control of the Valatie Telephone Company. 


CARTHAGE, TEX.—J. C. Lacy, of Longview, president of the 
Lacy Telephone Company, owner of the Longview, Beckville 
and Carthage exchanges and lines on’ the Santa Fe Railway, has 
stated that his company will begin to rebuild the Carthage plant 
in the near future, 

TAYLOR, TEX.—Farmers and citizens of the Salty, Watson 
Branch and other communities in Milam county and of the 
Gano and Shiloh communities in Williamson county are desirous 
of extending their rural telephone connections with other cum- 
munities. namely: Thorndale, Granger, Hare, Tanglewood, Lex- 
ington, McDade, San Gabriel, Sharp and other communities in 
Williamson, Milam, Lee and Bastrop counties, and, taking in 
also the country north of the San Gabriel river, thus forming a 
loop service covering many miles of thickly populated territory. 
It is now thought that at least 300 subscribers can be obtained 
in the territory named, and that a new Independent company 
to be conducted along mutual lines will soon be organized. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—The Arco Idaho Independent Mu- 
tual Telephone Company are building an exchange at Arco for 
present accommodations of 60 subscribers and an ultimate ca- 
pacity for 200. Denning & Ellis are building a series of toll 
lines in the Salmon River country of Idaho for connections with 
the Pocatello Independent Telephone Company amounting to 
about 160 miles of pole line. The White Pine County Telephone 
Company at Ely are about to make extensive alterations and 
additions to their pant at that point. The Moore Telephone Com- 
pany of Glasgow, Mont., is extending its line from Dodson to 
Havre, Mont., a distance of 90 miles, and from Nashua to 
Culbertson, Mont., a distance of about 70 miles. The work wil 
commence in the near future. 


RICE LAKE, WIS.—The Barron County Telephone Company 
is constructing a new. farmers line extending northwest into the 
town of Bear Lake. 


MARATHON, WIS.—Two telephone lines out of Marathon City 
and four out of Edgar will be built by the Marathon County Tele- 
phone Company, and the building of two lines out of Rib Falls 
has been settled on by this company. These lines will average 
elght miles in length and will cost to construct about $1,500. 


CHEYENNE, WyYO.—The Cheyenne Industrial Club indorsed 
a plan to connect this city and Grover, Colo., by long distance 
telephone, the line to pass through several small Wyoming and 
Colorado towns between the terminal points. This line is to 
be constructed by the Grover Telephone Company, and will be 
about forty miles in length. 


ELECTIONS. 


STET, MO.—At the regular annual meeting of the Stet, Rock- 
ingham and Norborne Telephone Company, held at Stet, the fol- 
lowing directors were elected: Andrew Hilton, J. H. Shirkey, J. 
Cc. Bales, M. P. Hollar, E. E. Scheible, M. M. Hawkins, Geo. 
Temple, S. E. Hogan and J. H. Bryan. The board organized by 
electing Andrew Hilton, president; J. H. Shirkey, vice-president, 
and J. C. Bales, secretary. The affairs of the company are in a 
prosperous condition. 


DILLER, NEB.—The Diller Telephone Company held its annual 
meeting and re-elected the old board of directors, as follows: EH. 
L. Loock, C. C. Wells, A. L. Tintsman, F. BH. Hale, T. L. Ewing, 
Geo. Riddle and Thos. P. Price. An annual dividend of 8 per 
cent was declared. 


EPHRAIM, UTAH.—The Joseph Telephone Company was or- 
ganized here recently and the following officers elected: Presi- 
dent, Jesse Willis; vice-president, James A. Ross; secretary and 
treasurer, John A. Parker; directors, Walter A. Brown, J. W. 
Parker and G. L. Ross. 


PRINCETON, WIS.—There was a meeting of the directors of 
the Princeton Telephone Company, Monday evening. Bids from 
the different telephone companies were examined, W. J. Mesick 
was elected construction manager. Hugene Thomas was elected 
president and Fred Page was elected vice-president. The com- 
pany bids fair to be a strong one, and farmers are subscribing 
stock and signing for service very rapidly. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


QUINCY, CALIF. (Plumas Co.)—W. E. Hills and E. J. Mat- 
thews, of San Francisco, are promoting the organization of an 
Independent telephone company for the construction of lines from 
Reno to Susanville, Lassen county, and through Modoc county into 
southern Oregon. Mr. Hills is vice-president of the company, which 
is capitalized at $100,000; $75,000 of this stock has been subscribed 
for by Quincy capitalists. 

FREEPORT, ILL.—The Freeport Telephone Company has been 
requested by residents of Lena to extend its lines to that place 
in order to give better telephone service. It is probable the mat- 
tr will be acted upon favorably. 


VIRGINIA, ILL.—A company headed by EH. J. Huff, of Jackson- 
ville, has purchased the exchange and business of the Cass 
County Telephone Company at Virginia. The purchase price was 
$16,000. Mr. Huff will be manager of the plant. He served in a 
similar position at Jacksonville for the last five years, previous to 
which he owned an Independent line at Girard. 


VIRGINIA, ILL.—The Cass County Telephone Company has sold 
its Virginia exchange to E. J. Huff, of Jacksonville. The pur- 
chase price was $16,000. 


WARRENSBURG, ILL.—The directors of the Home Telephone 
Company have let the contract for a one-story brick building to 
be used as an exchange. 


READING, KANS.—The Reading Mutual Telephone Company 
was organized about one year ago. The company operates in 
Lyon and Osage counties, and has over 80 subscribers. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $5,000 and is in very good condition. C. W. 
Morris is president and manager; J. F, Clark, vice-president; O. D. 
Elliott, secretary, and Walter Keller, treasurer. 


SALEM, NEB.—In a fire which practically destroyed the entire 
town of Salem, the Salem Mutual Telephone Company sustained a 
loss of $5,000. The Nebraska Telephone Company, it is reported, 
sustains a loss of $500. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The Postal Telegraph-Cable Company has 
filed with the secretary of state an amended certificate permitting 
it to establish offices in every state and the Dominion of Canada. 
The company aims to establish an office at Bangor, Maine, as 
particular mention was made of this station in the certificate. 
Capital stock, $50,000. 


NORWOOD, N. Y¥.—The Norwood Telephone Company has been 
merged with the Adirondack Home Telephone Company, Malone, 
according to a certificate filed with the secretary of state. The 
Adirondack company owns all the stock of the Norwood COMmUeny. 

TOWANDA, N. Y.—Negotiations have just been closed with 
Dr, F. W. Rice, of Rome, by which the Orwell Telephone Com- 
pany takes over all lines in Rome borough, East ward, to Wysox 
and Mercur, to Allis Hollow, South Hill and Le Raysville, in- 
cluding Taylor Hill and other branches, all property rights fran- 
chises, etc. 

ABILENE, TEX.—The Roberts Telephone and Electric Com- 
pany has been sold by the receivers, Henry James, of Abilene, 
and Charles F, Speed, of Chicago, to Lyman (Gy Klotz, of St. 
Louis, who represented a combination composed of himself, Jones 
& Winters, of Chicago, and Mr. Lackey, who is vice-president 
of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company, of St. Louis. The pur- 

i as $43,500. y 
ae omna ee will be placed in the business portion of 
the city, and many other improvements made. ee : 

w. VA.—The exchange building of the Nationa 
bea Coniaue was totally destroyed by fire a short timé 
ago, The exchange was a three-story building. 

CHILTON, WIS.—The Eastern Wisconsin Telephone Company 
has applied to the Railway Commission for authority to raise its 
rates. .[The company will soon install continuous service. The 
advance in rates ag proposed is 25 cents per month, with no 
toll charges between city and rural subscribers. 

BRANDON, MAN., CAN.—A disastrous fire occurred at Bran- 
don, Man., recently, in which 2,500 telephone poles were de- 
stroyed. The total loss is said to be $10,000. 

WINNIPEG, CAN.—A deputation waited on Premier Roblin, of 
Manitoba, this week from Gimliman, and asked for an extension 
of telephone service to the Icelandic River. As provided in the 


recent passing of the estimates the premier promised to take the 


matter in hand at once. 
ANATANARIVO, MADAGASCAR.—Telephonic communication 
has recently been established between the cities of Anatananarivo, 
the capital of the Island, and Tamatave, the chief port. The 
towns are 140 miles apart, A eharge of 30 cents for a five- 
minute conversation is made. 
UNDERGROUND. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO.—The cables and wires of the Columbus 
Citizens’ Telephone Company in the districts where grade cross- 
ings are being eliminated will be placed underground. 

BUCYRUS, OHIO.—The Bucyrus Telephone Company has al- 
most completed taking down aerial cables and wires and placing . 
them in the conduits. All the telephone cables in the business 
section of the city are now underground, only those wires being 
above ground that are necessary to make connections in- build- 
ings. During the past week all the wires were removed from the 
heavily loaded poles in Sandusky street, where there was danger 
of the poles breaking down because of the heavy weight of wires. 
Each of the tall poles on Sandusky street carried 160 aerial wires 
and in one square there was 35 miles of wires. 


In the Rural Line Districts 


Benjamin Baker, proprietor of the Le Roy Telephone Com- 
pany, will give a supper in honor of Misses Fay and Ila Ingle, 
who have been employed in the telephone office for some time, 
but who are leaving the service to move with their parents 
to Columbia, Mo. Ten guests will be present, together with 
all the telephone employes.—Le Roy (Ill.) News. 


Mark Sanders, formerly local manager of the Pioneer Tele- 
phone Company, is here today from Tulsa. He is an Elk 
and came to attend the minstrel show tonight.—Bartlesville 
(Okla.) Enterprise. 


Miss Johnnie Wise of Muskogee is a new operator in the 
local telephone office of this city. If there is anything in a 
name she ought to be a good one.—_Wagoner (Okla.) Record. 


E. W. Coghlan, the manager of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, at Winchester, was over in his automobile Sunday, but 
he had the misfortune to blow out a tire, so that he put in 
most of the afternoon in the repair business.—Valley Falls 
(Kansas) New Era. 


The /ndex stated last week that the Ada Telephone Com- 
pany would be willing to extend their lines where the farm- 
ers would pay the expense. I think we can find a lot more 
people like them; where one party is the whole owner and 
the other party is doing the paying.—Betcher Letter in Ada 
(Minn.) Herald. 


The directors of the Temple telephone line met the other 
night at the Kneedler school house on some business about 
the line and in starting a fire Willie Wilson burned his eye- 
brows and. mustache pretty badly.—Hastings (Okla.) News. 
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Will Smith, president of the telephone company, and Johnny 
Googley of the Oketo central, were over recently repairing 
the line and phones. They put in a new phone for Joe Sim- 
minger, so now Uncle Joe can talk with his neighbors—Marys- 
ville (Kan.) Democrat. 


At a meeting of the telephone company shareholders lately, 
L. A. Champlin was re-elected manager. Del has stood the 
grief so well the past year that friends have not been able to 
notice a falling off of his bay window, and we are perfectly 
willing he continue saying how the enterprise shall be con- 
ducted.—Phillipsburg (Kan.) News-Dispatch. 


The “Cold Water Line” is the name given the telephone 
line south of town, from the fact that every patron is a pro- 
hibitionist, met at the home of August Swanson and elected 
new members as follows: President, Lars P. Lindquist; 
secretary, Arthur Anderson; treasurer, John Lindquist— 
Cadillac (Mich.) News. 


The Tum-a-Tum Telephone Company at its annual meeting 
elected the following officers for this year: President, E. P. 
Jensen; treasurer, L. M. Vandewater; secretary, J. McCoy. 
—Pendleton (Ore.) East Oregonian. 


The Oxford telephone manufacturing plant will be hum- 
ming before long. Here is an enterprise when once in full 


‘blast no estimate of its worth to Fayetteville can be placed 


upon it.—Fayetteville (Ark.) News. 


The telephone company met Saturday and voted to take 
on the ninth party which will be L. T. Kirk—Lamine Corre- 
Spondence Boonville (Mo.) Republican. 
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It is reported that Clarence Stine, the telephone lineman 
and plumber’s helper, has been left $40,000 by an aunt back east. 


It is said that she divided $160,000 among four nephews. It’s 


surely a fine thing for Stine—Clay Center (Kansas) Times. 
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The Department of Justice Should Take Cognizance of 
This. 

The laxity of the Department of Justice, at Washington, 
in permitting the merger of the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. with the A. T. & T. Co. is again brought into prom- 
inence through a public admission by an official of the 
telegraph company that the two organizations considered 
themselves to occupy a competitive relation. 

The Boston Journal of April 29, says: 

“An interesting situation that has existed for many years 
because of the competition between the telegraph and tele- 
phone companies was brought to light for the first time 
yesterday during an interview with a high official of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company regarding a published 
statement that hereafter ‘these two telegraph companies 
would pay for their telephone service the same as other 
firms and individuals. 

“For many years past, in fact since the starting of that 
method of communication, said this official, sharp compe- 
tion has existed between the telephone company and the 
Western The 


telephone company has considered us rivals to its business, 


Union and Postal Telegraph companies. 
and in consequence would never grant us the same flat rate 
for telephone service given to others. Heretofore when a 
telegram has been telephoned into our office by a resident 
in the city to he wired to its destination, we have been re- 
quired by the telephone company to pay a large commis- 
sion on the wire toll to reimburse it for the use we make 
of its service. This situation has been a source of con- 
siderable expense to us, as we have lost money instead of 
earned any by sending messages telephoned to our office. It 
has also been a source of annoyance to the public because, 
under the system introduced by the telephone company it 
office of the 


telegraph company, except our main one, unless they state 


has been impossible for them to call any 
that they wish to send a message. This applied even to 
subscribers of the telephone service. We have endeavored 
time and again to secure from the telephone company the 
the same privileges extended to other concerns and indi- 
viduals but until just recently have been refused, the com- 
pany taking the stand that they would not help us to com- 
pete with them by transmitting messages to us from our 
patrons unless we paid them a good commission on each 


message transmitted.” 
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Chicago Cleverness That Overshoots the Mark. 

The advertising for which the Chicago Telephone Com- 
pany is using display space in the big dailies would cheer 
the heart of any Independent telephone man who is look- 
Edi- 


which 


ing forward to connection with the Tunnel system. 
torials from the newspapers decrying competition, 
represent various degrees of age, staleness and lack of in- 
formation, are being reprinted at the telephone company’s 
expense, in big type. They show that the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co. has settled in its own mind the question which 
had for months been a vexing uncertainty with Independ- 
ent operators in Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin and 
Iowa. The Chicago Independent terminal is assured. 

If one were to hazard a guess at the purpose of this ad- 
vertising, it would be that its object is less to directly in- 
fluence the public mind at present than to line up the news- 
papers for a long struggle. 

The 


newspapers may hate to admit that a change of mind in- 


The influence of the big type reprints is obvious. 


dicates progress. 

This campaign, however, shows that reepec te competi- 
tion means revenue for the newspapers. It makes the tele- 
phone company “loosen up” for advertising. The newspa- 
pers can take this. as a straw which shows how the wind 
blows. and reason that real competition will direct the at- 
tention of the management to other details of its policy 
which may be reversed to benefit the public. 

Meanwhile the Independent company will keep right on 
taking contracts in Chicago. 

“Suecess in advertising lies, but not in advertising lies.” The 
Chicago Telephone Company does not furnish “universal serv- 


ice.” but advertises it, herein resembling its parent. 


oo 


The 


speaks all languages and acts as a faithful messenger for the 


telephone is equally the servant of all—polyglot, tt 


whole gamut of sound. 
aes) iT a ene 
A Fraud Exposed. 

A man who claims, by his ee ree to be a consulting 
engineer, is. sending out from an eastern city a circular 
offering to sell copies of specifications issued by certain 
Bell telephone companies. He seeks victims among offi- 
cials of Independent telephone companies, several of whom 
have inquired of TELEPHONY as to the character of the 
information embodied in the specifications, and the adver- 
tiser’s right to dispose of it. 

The scheme seems to be essentially like that of the furtive 
Cuban cigar seller sometimes encountered in seaport towns. 
The whispered word “smuggled” is relied upon to open the 
purse of a buyer who is willing to share the profits of dishon- 
esty. 
chaser to discover that honesty is the best policy when he 
starts to smoke the cigars. 

These specifications are drawn to assist men in a certain 
type of organization to perform certain details of work 
upon a specific type of plant. To the average Independent 
company most of them would be absolutely valueless. 


Seme of them are obsolete, having been improved upon by 


TELEPHONY 


The Cuban departs with the money and leaves the pur- - 


the company which issues them. We believe that any In- 
dependent telephone man who desires copies of the re- 
mainder could obtain them honestly by application to the 
rightful owners, which would at least be a better course 
than to traffic in stolen goods. 

Independent telephone men as a class have no desire to 
uphold disgruntled employes of a competitor who have been 
released for inefficiency, and they certainly will not aid such 
a man to dispose of stolen property. 

This warning is published in the interest of those who 
might act on impulse, 
stances attending the offer. 

As to this man’s right to the title 
it is sufficient to say that not only his record in regular em- 


“consulting engineer,” 


ployment, but the revelation of his character in the specif- 
cation trade, is sufficient to debar him from its use: A con- 
sulting eugineer must be capable of doing original technical 
work, and no company desiring a report wishes-to run the 
risk of having it overthrown by testimony affecting the 
character of the man who prepared it. 


— 


The telephone unites the entire municipality, bringing the 
railway, the banker, manufacturer and merchant, no matter 
how inconveniently apart they may be situated, into instant 
communication. 

ea een 
Testing in the Small Exchange. 

At last the voltmeter and ohmmeter are having their worth 
recognized in the small exchange. More letters inquiring 
about their use have been received from TELEPHONY’s read- 
ers during the past few weeks than in any previous time. 


Testing was one of the live topics discussed by the own- 


ers of small exchanges who were present at the recent 


Kansas convention. 

The cost of locating trouble in rural districts 1s largely 
in the items of “time traveling,’ and cost of transportation. 
Anything which will cut these items means a big saving in 
the yearly expense account. 

The owner of the small exchange is at first ficlioed to 
believe that the use of an electrical measuring instrument 
requires technical training beyond his ability. This is ab- 
solutely untrue. All it requires is the ability to read plain 
figures and add, subtract, multiply and divide. 

Purchase or make a testing set with a voltmeter or ohm- 
meter properly wired up to a number of keys, and the 
A bright 


girl in the office can be taught to use the apparatus and 


monthly maintenancé biil begins to drop at once. 


save the lineman hours of fruitless search, and miles of un- 
necessary travel. 


A big feature in rural maintenance includes the “come and 


go” troubles, which are so perplexing and annoying while | 


they last, and yet are traced down to the simplest causes. 
The location and approximate nature of such troubles can 
frequently be determined in a few minutes when a testing 
instrument is available at the central office. 
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The telephone ministers to the needs of civilization in length- 
ening the lives of mankind by saving time. et 
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without knowledge of the circum-- 


Independent Telephony of the West 


Los Angeles, a City of Superlatives—Highest Development of All the World’s Great Cities—Wonderful 
Future Prospects—Organization Facts and Problems 


By W. J. Stadelman 


Editor’s Note.—Mr. Stadelman, one of the leading Independent telephone men of Nebraska, is making a tour of the 


principal cities of the Northwest and Pacific Coast. 


and call upon telephone officials and prominent business men. 


He will visit and inspect Independent plants in the important cities 


His letters, giving concise, graphic reviews of the situa- 


tion in each place, will be presented as leading articles in TELEPHONY. His first letter, from Billings, Montana, 


was published in the issue of April 23. 


Los Angeles is a city of superlatives. It has so many 
assets besides the climate, and is the best in the world 
in so many things that it is an effort to avoid summing up 
It is heard 


best street car systems, best lighting sys- 


its telephone development in that one word. 
on every side: 
tems, best water, best hotels, best cafes, best wine, vege- 
tables and fruit and many more things far too numerous to 
mention. The people appreciate comforts, conveniences 
and luxuries, and that is why they are the greatest tele- 
phone users in the world. 

The Home Telephone Company of Los Angeles was in- 
corporated in 1902. The present officers are A. B. Cass, 
president; W. C. Patterson, vice-president; E. P. Morphy, 
secretary. This is a well-financed, well-managed property. It 
serves a district having the greatest telephone development 
of an city in the world. The Home Company alone within 
the corporate limits of Los Angeles is serving 37,500 pat- 
rons. To get some idea as to what this installation really 
means, you may make a comparison with the city of Paris, 
with her 3,500,000 people, but not as many telephones as 
Los Angeles with her 350,000. 
inhabitants as Los Angeles and not as many telephones. 
Think of this for progress and energy. Who can consider 
this development and then say competition has not done 
The two telephone companies combined have a 


Paris has ten times as many 


wonders? 
development of one telephone to every four and a half in- 
habitants, including men, women and children, also the 
floating population. I venture to say that with the actual 
census of the city alone that the statistics would show 
that the telephone development is about one to every four 
inhabitants. 

Los Angeles is particularly well situated and adapted for 
a tremendous telephone “development, with her many 
suburban towns that are within a radius of twenty-five 
miles, and all having telephone service and connection with 
the metropolis. The coast is lined with pleasure resorts, 
all connected with the city by electric railway systems and 
telephones. Back toward the mountains and the interior 
the same condition exists. Every few miles is a city with 
rapid transit, electric street cars and telephone connections, 
all prosperous and growing. Los Angeles has a million 
people in its tributary territory, and if the city proper con- 
tinues to grow in the future as it has in the past, there will 
be a million people within its city boundary by 1820. There 
are now in the district tributary to the city proper, includ- 
ing the suburban towns, approximately 750,000 people, and 


with the future development one can readily see what is in 


store for the telephone company. There will be an installa- 
tion of 100,000 telephones in 1920. 

The telephone system of Los Angeles proper is owned 
by the Home Telephone Company of Los Angeles. Santa 
Monica, Ocean Park, Venice and Rodunda are owned by 
the Santa Monica company, controlled by L. C. Torrence 
and associates. Long Beach, San Bernardino, Riverside, 
Highlands, Colton, Santa Anna, Ventura, San Pedro, Fuller- 
ton, Anaheim are owned by the Union Home Telephone 
Company of Los Angeles, a $10,000,000 concern which was 
started originally for the purpose of being a holding com- 
pany. 

The long distance telephone company: which furnishes 
the long distance service for the various Independent plants 
along the coast is known as the U. S. Long Distance Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, with F. W. Wachter, presi- 
dent; J. S. Fishburn, vice-president; F. J. Graves, secretary; 
C. H. Temple, general manager. These people do exclus- 
ively a long distance business, and they do not attempt to 
operate plants at all. They own lines extending south to 
Santiago, north to Santa Barbara, and many hundreds of 
miles of lines reaching in various directions from Los An- 
geles, covering the surrounding territory. 

It is likely this will be the company to build the line to 
San Francisco, either via the coast, or inland, or possibly 
both. 


southern California, reaches practically all the points of 


It new controls all the long distance territory in 


importance and is doing a thriving business. 

California is different from the eastern and central states, 
inasmuch as certain companies control certain territory by 
agreement. This may have been a good plan in the past, 
but the time is coming when they will not be allowed to tie 
up territory and then not develop it. If the present holders 
of the territory do not care to complete the undeveloped 
territory, and go ahead with new work so as to satisfy the 
public generally, they must give way to new blood and 
new material. 

The day of the exclusive reign of the native son of Cali- 
fornia is doomed, for the influx of people with capital is 
bound to be given recognition, and they will demand con- 
sideration. 

California is a wonderfully attractive state, peopled with 
the greatest boosters and advertisers on earth. They have 
shown strangers to their country what they really have, 
and the outsiders have taken advantage of what they have 
learned by reading and seeing, and now nothing can stem 


the tide that is headed that way. 
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Some portions of the coast have been over financed and 
the day for water squeezing is coming. This, however, is 
not any more true with the coast territory than it is in some 
parts of the east. 

A telephone plant is quite different from any other branch 
of business, on account of the widespread publicity given 
to failures or receiverships. This hazard does not apply to 
any other security that is offered the public. 
Water projects fail 


Railroads can 
fail and not effect railroad securities. 
without effecting water project securities. Mine schemes 
fail and still there can be found ample funds for new mines. 
If a telephone company fails the world is immediately noti- 
fied. 

California has a state organization which holds a meet- 
ing practically every sixty days. These meetings, however, 
are not the same as those held in Nebraska, Missouri or the 
eastern states. Here they gather for more of a love feast 
than a business meeting. They assemble by call at differ- 
ent cities where Independent plants are located, and the 
delegates are shown over the property and are given rides 
over the surrounding country and the so-called convention 
ends with a banquet, generally given by the local company. 
There are few discussions as to standard construction, stand- 
ard accounting, standard equipment, form of farm contracts, 
etc. These things are not necessary among the coast com- 
panies, as there is but one long distance operating company, 
and a few representatives have holdings in practically all of 
the plants. A meeting of a board of directors of any one 
company practically comprises the representation of the 
entire state, and there is little discussion as to the running 
of a state organization. They need no clearing house or 
traffic association or anything of that sort. which is so 
essential to the state organization throughout the east. 

I had the pleasure of spending a day with Mr. Wardman, 
state secretary and owner of the plant at Whittier, Cali- 
fornia. In discussing state and national association meet- 
ings, I learned that these people do not feel the need of 
any assistance from the National Association, as they are 
a separate organization operating within themselves and 
operating on an entirely different scale from the east or cen* 
tral states. They finance, build, equip, and manage their 
own property. Their organization is a close-held one, and 
this action is somewhat different from others. Their con- 
tracts are entirely different on account of the organization 
of a long distance company that covers the territory, their 
operating and methods of doing business are entirely dif- 
ferent from those east of the Rockies. In fact they have 
nothing in common with any territory other than their own. 
They are very glad to answer all questions, and give statis- 
tical reports to a National Association representative, and 
feel thoroughly in sympathy with the national movement. 
They believe in all that the National Association does but 
they are so far from the seat of operation and so seldom 
come in contact with any national representative that they 
feel rather isolated, and would do better if they had a branch 
established on the coast or an organization of their own 
to work in conjunction with the National Association. 

This I believe would solve the problem, and, I am sure, 


with the wonderful development, the good plants, and the 
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excellent opportunity that is now available along the coast, 
that an effort should be made to get in closer touch with 
these people. A combination of interests that will take if 
Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
the surrounding territory, say by a holding company or 
at least a solid compact working agreement under possibly 
what is known as the Nebraska Plan, and that would work 
in connection with the National Association, would be the 
means of making a fortification that would be impregnable. 
All the onslaughts from the A: T. & T. forces could be 
withstood without the least injury either to the investor or 
the subscriber. 


Talk about backbone—if you line up the Coast you will 
have a backbone that will be stiff enough to hold through 


anything. 

I do not include in this statement Spokane and the Lane 
interests, for the reason that these properties feel the in- 
fluence and are considered a part of the National Associa- 
tion, and they have a backbone within themselves. 


A City Police Telephone System. 

The city of Rochester, N. Y., has just placed in operation a 
new police telephone system which is to be supplementary to 
the ordinary patrol box system. 

Iron clad telephones mounted on iron pedestals are located 
on prominent street corners throughout the city. Communi- 


cation is obtained with the central police station through the 


A Rochester Policeman at the Telephone Box Talking with 
Headquarters. 


switchboard of the Rochester Telephone Company. Patrolmen 
can not only call headquarters, but can be communicated with 
while traveling their beat as the telephone sets are equipped 
with loud-ringing gongs which are rung by the “Central” op- 
erator. 

The sets. used are the well-known type manufactured by the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company for use 
in mines and are built to withstand hard usage and varying 


climatic conditions. 
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The Indiana and Michigan Joint Convention 


This year the Indiana and Michigan Independent Telephone 
Associations held their convention together at South Bend, Ind., 
on May 11 and 12. 

Wednesday morning, May 11, was given over to registra- 
tion at the headquarters in the Oliver Hotel, and the meeting 
of the executive committees of the two associations. At these 
meeting the bills and the accounts of the organizations were 
audited, and suggestions made of matters to be considered in 
the convention. 

On account of the distance, not very many of the Michigan 
delegates reached South Bend in time for the meeting Wednes- 
day. It was therefore decided to carry the business over to 
Thursday, and the afternoon was spent in an informal dis- 
cussion of Michigan telephone matters. 

The Indiana meeting was largely attended, and considerable 
interest was manifested in the reports of the officers. Presi- 
dent Chas. S. Norton in his address, among other things, said: 

“The capital investment of $25,000,000, with 453 exchanges 
and thousands of miles of toll line wires serving 225,000 tele- 
phone subscribers is not the greatest achievement of our fif- 
teen years of endeavor. These represent mere material 
agrandizement, and may pass away. Underlying our physical 
property is a principle which the monopoly denied the right 
to manifest itself, but which found a means of asserting itself 
when we came into the field. This principle was and is the 
right of every community to own and operate its telephone 
system in its own way. For this we have been fighting and 
this is the great victory we have won. Our exchanges and toll 
lines are the exponents of this far reaching and everlasting 
truth, which no man nor combination of men can down. 

BETTER RATES, 

“One of the most difficult problems which we have to solve 
is that of obtaining better rates. We began the telephone busi- 
ness when the cost of construction, maintenance and operation 
were less than they are today. We began when grounded, 
magneto, transfer service satisfied our subscribers. We began 
when the public was satisfied with a much more restricted and 
less efficient service than it is today. At that time few of us, 
if any, comprehended the telling cost of depreciation upon 
our property. Listening to the clamor of the public for a 
cheaper telephone service, we based the price to be charged upon 
conditions as they existed at that time, and bound ourselves 
by ordinances to furnish service for a term of years at the 
same price. 

“The low rate brought us a much large number of sub- 
scribers than we had anticipated. Our original list of sub- 
scribers were not supplied with service until we had to en- 
large our plants to take care of new business. Our original 
construction was scarcely completed until the advent of traction 
lines and lighting and power companies with their high ten- 
sion current compelled us to abandon grounded lines for full 
- metallic service, thus practically doubling the cost of outside 
construction. Our increasing list of subscribers made it neces- 
sary to abandon our original unit type and transfer switch- 
board, which had been in use but a short time, for multiple 
boards of a newer type. The increasing use of the telephone 
by each subscriber doubled the cost of operation. At the same 
time both labor and material were steadily advancing. 

“With all these expensive changes coming upon us and 
becoming a permanent factor in our business, our rate for 
service with a majority of companies has remained the same. 
In most cases it is the company’s franchise contract that keeps 
the rate down, while in others it is competition or the dread 
of facing a storm of protest from the public if the rate is 
raised. 

“Whatever the cause, the time is here for most companies in 
this state to get a better rate for their service. If a new 
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franchise is necessary, get it, or go to defeat in a manful 
attempt. If the public does not understand the changed con- 
ditions under which you are operating, educate the public. As 
a business proposition it will be worth much more than it 
costs. If your competitor is obdurate, be neighborly with 
him and you will find in him the same elements of human na- 
ture that you yourself possess, and which makes of us all 
either a fighting machine or a brother endeavoring to build 
up a profitable telephone business. 

“As a better rate with many companies is fundamental in 
making a financial success of their property and furnishing 
satisfactory service to the public, the sooner this problem is 
solved by them, the speedier will come success to us all in 
the development of this great business which we have firmly es- 
tablished in spite of a most formidable opposition. 

DEPRECIATION, 

“Another element with which we must reckon in this con- 
structive period of our history is depreciation. There is no 
escaping the ravages of the elements on everything physical that 
enters into telephone property. From five to ten per cent 
of your property is absolutely destroyed each year by Nature’s 
emisaries of rot and decay, and your capital invested is im- 
paired an equal amount, unless you have made provision out 
of your earnings for replacing it. Not to recognize this fact 
which is so patent to all is short sightedness. To recognize 
it and not make the proper annual charge against our earn- 
ings with which to meet it, is practicing a deception upon our- 
selves and our stockholders for which there is not the sem- 
blance of an excuse. If a company fails to set aside funds 
out of its earnings to pay employes, suit may be brought and 
the negligent officials compelled to pay. It is unfortunate that 
similar process can not be served against indifferent officials 
who fail to provide against impairment of capital on account 
of depreciation. Atom at a time, incessantly and constantly, 
day and night, indoor and out, Nature is consuming every piece 
and particle of our property. There is no staying her rapaci- 
ousness until every piece has been rendered unfit for use and 
every vestage consumed. In ten to twenty years, the perfect 
plant costing thousands of dollars has become wholly useless 
and unfit for service. It will have to be replaced with a new 
one. Unless year by year we have provided against this evil 
day, we will find, when it does come, that we have neither 
property nor anything of value representing the thousands of 
dollars originally invested. 

“Depreciation is also a factor which we must reckon with in 
the development of our telephone business. 

SALABLE SECURITIES. 

“As a rule a business that is wholly restricted to one com- 
munity must be financed within the community. As this is 
the case with a-majority of our Independent telephone proper- 
ties, it becomes necessary for us to find a home market for our 
stocks and bonds. To make them attractive as an investment, 
it is necessary that dividends and interest be both earned and 
paid. There is a vast difference between gilt edged securities 
and gilt edged stocks and bonds. The former are worth face 
value and better; the latter, worth one-quarter of a cent per 
pound. If a dividend is earned, it should be paid. Men have 
invested in the original stock issue of a company before it 
went into operation upon a reasonable prospectus which 
showed safe earnings upon the investment, who could not be 
induced to buy securities of the same company after it had 
been in operation two or three years. The management, in- 
stead of paying dividends which had been earned, used the net 
earnings to extend the property. Here has been one of our 
greatest errors. The demand for our service being greater than 
we anticipated, our original capital proved inadequate. Not 
wishing to refuse business and not desiring to go to the public 
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for more capital, we used our net earnings for extensions, thus 
estopping ourselves from paying dividends upon our stock. 
When finally we are compelled to go to the investing public for 
additional capital, we find no market for our securities, because 
they are not dividend paying. By jot paying dividends in 
cash that were justly earned, we have closed the financial gates 
against ourselves. It is much better to cease taking on new 
business and pay dividends on securities already issued than it 
is to forego paying dividends in order to put the net earnings 
into enlarging our properties. 

“Dividend paying securities are always salable in a home 
market. Once having developed a market for our securities, 
there will be no trouble about getting all the capital necessary 
to extend our properties as the business increases. 


CO-OPERATION. 


“The day has not come when a single company can stand 
by itself, fight its own battles and solve its own problems. We 
are in a business where co-operation is the key to success. The 
chief allegiance of each and all of us is to the Independent 
system as such. We may have our individual notions as to the 
best policy to pursue in the conduct of our own business, but 
if we are to succeed as a system there are certain general poli- 
cies which none of us can ignore. 

“The day of fighting for an entrenchment is past. That we 
have won. The period of reconstruction and progressive man- 
agement is here, when our problems pertain to putting our 
properties upon a sound financial basis and giving to the public 
a good commercial telephone service.” 

The reports of the vice-presidents of the various districts 
showed the companies were all doing well. Many of the com- 
panies are contemplating improvements, the total of which will 
reach one million dollars It was reported that the improve- 
ments now under way at Indianapolis will cost five hundred 
thousand dollars and new subscribers are being added at the 
rate of five hundred per month. ; 

J. B. Ware of Chicago, secretary-treasurer of the National 
Independent Telephone Association, spoke briefly on the Inde- 
pendent movement in the west. He stated the people are 
bound together by the tie that is characteristic of the west, and 
are making a success of the Independent telephone. Several 
states have been covered with Independent wires, he reported, 
and will form an important part of the complete Independent 
system, which he said will be a factor in the near future. 

During this meeting, the Independent long distance telephone 
lines were brought to the attention of all, when Theodore Thor- 
ward, president of the South Bend Home Telephone Company, 
announced a long distance call from Pittsburg for one of the 
manufacturers’ representatives who was in the convention hall. 

Wednesday evening the visitors gathered at the Mishawaka 
Hotel in Mishawaka, Theodore Thorward acting as toast- 
master. Music was furnished by the Mishawaka Male Quartet, 
and Mayor John A. Herzog delivered the address of welcome. 
President E. B. Fisher of the Michigan Association responded 
in his usual jolly manner. Mr. Daniel Agnew, of Rochester, 
Ind., told how the Independent and the Bell companies got 
along in Rochester. 

About three years ago the Bell company built its lines into 
Rochester one night. The next morning the Independent com- 
pany dug the poles up and took them outside the town limits. 
The matter went into court, and the judge rendered a decision 
in favor of the Independent company. He stated, however, that 
the Independent company did not do right, as it should have 
chopped the poles down and let them lie in the alleys instead of 
taking them outside the town limits. Since this incident occurred 
the Bell company has made no attempt to enter Rochester, and 
the best of feeling prevails between the Independent and Bell 
companies. Geo. W. Beers, of Fort Wayne, told of the organiza- 
tion of the Independent company in Fort Wayne in 1895, when 
the Central Union company had five hundred telephones in op- 
eration. The Independent company now has 6,600 telephones in 
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that place. Charles S. Norton, president of the Indiana Asso- 
ciation delivered one of the best addresses of the evening, tell- 
ing what had been accomplished in fifteen years with the In- 
dependent telephone in Indiana. City Attorney W. P. O’Neill 
of Mishawaka compared the present telephone service with 
that of fifteen years ago. N. G. Hunter of Wabash, made a 
strong talk on the danger of having any business dealings 
with the Bell company. 


THE JOINT SESSION. 


Thursday morning the joint session of the two associations 
was held with Charles S. Norton presiding. Welcome to the 
visitors was extended by Hon. Rome C. Stephenson, on behalf 
of the city in the absence of Mayor Charles L. Goetz, who was 
unable to be present. The welcome was responded to by 
Hon. E. B. Fisher, of Grand Rapids, president of the Michi- 
gan association. Mr. Fisher said the joint meeting of the asso- 
ciations was of unusual significance, in that it signified the 
union of interests and brought into closer relation the activi- 
ties, which must be cultivated to make the Independent move- 
ment general and a success. 

The meeting was then turned over to Mr. Fisher, who intro- 
duced Frank H. Woods, president of the National Independent 
Telephone Association. He gave in detail the unfair methods 
employed in an effort to wipe out the Independent companies 
and urged the enactment of laws which would abolish the 
practices. He stated that in Indiana alone there are fully 
50,000 persons who hold stock in Independent telephone com- 
panies, while it is doubtful if there are 500 holders of the 
securities of the monopoly company. Mr. Woods advocated 
the protection of the interests of the masses and predicted 
that sooner or later steps would be taken in this direction. A 
part of a confidential report made by L. N. Whitney to the Bell 
officials in 1907 was read by Mr. Woods. The section read, 
covered the situation in Indiana regarding the advancement 
of the Independent companies. It pays a great tribute to the 
Independent interests of Indiana and is in marked contrast to 
the claims in the Bell advertising. 

The Central Union company owes $26,000,000 to the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph*Company and has paid no divi- 
dends nor issued a financial statement for years. 

The Telephone Trust has spent $25,000,000 in an effort to 
stamp out competition. 

With the reorganization of the American Telephone & Tele- 
eraph Company, a publicity campaign with a cry of one system 
and universal service was started. Last year about $1,000,000 


‘was spent and large contracts have been made for the coming 


year. By this extensive advertising in newspapers and maga- 
zines, it is purposed to throttle the free press of the country. 

Mr. Woods advocated the organization of a public utilities 
commission in Indiana and Michigan to regulate the rates of 
telephone service and to put a stop to discrimination. He told 
of the work of the Railroad Commission in Nebraska and the 
results obtained. 

Laws should be enacted forbidding the merger of competing 
systems. Indiana should have the same anti-trust laws which 
Ohio and other states have adopted. 

In closing his address Mr. Woods stated that competition 
will have to be on a different basis than formerly. 

It will only be a matter of time when steps will be taken 
to force telephone companies to allow other lines but their 
own on a switchboard that is used for intercommunicating 
purposes in the large hotels, factories or business houses. This 
will do away with a great deal of the present duplication. The 
hotels and business houses should own their private branch ex- 
change equipment and have the lines of both companies termin- 
ate on their switchboards. The allowing of competing wires 
on the switchboard would in no way change the service except 


~to make it possible for all to reach the desired departments. 


Following the address of Mr. Woods, a paper on the sub- 
ject, “Necessity for Closer Corporate Union of Independent 
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Telephone Companies,” written by John A. Russel, of Detroit, 
was read by W. S. Vivian, of Grand Rapids, Mich., secretary of 
the Michigan association, Mr. Russel being unable to be present. 

The subject, “Insurance,” was presented by J. B. Hoge of 
Chicago, who told of the plans of the Telephone Fire Insurance 
Exchange both in regard to reducing the rates and in provid- 
ing means for a quick resumption of service after a fire. 


After lunch, the joint session was opened with a paper on 
“Telephone Accounting,” by John W. Coffey, of Indianapolis, 
manager of the Indiana clearing house. Mr. Coffey presented 
plans to increase the facility of adjusting toll line clearings, 
which he said is one of the most important features of the 
telephone organization. 


“Depreciation” was presented by E. L. Cline, of Indianapolis. 
He discussed the precautions that must be taken in distributing 
funds, -in order that proper care be taken of depreciation of 
the value of property and equipment. He showed the per cent 
which various parts of the telephone equipment depreciate 
yearly, and stated this fact must be reckoned with, to avoid 
the entire disabling of a plant in the course of years. 


The committee on resolutions presented its report and recom- 
mended the adoption of six resolutions. As stated in last 
week’s issue, these resolutions endorsed the National Associa- 
tion; advocated the passage of a law in Michigan and 
Indiana providing for the taxation of telephone properties on 
the basis of gross earnings; approved of the establishment 
of state public utilities commissions for regulating rates; urged 
the passage of such regulation as will empower the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to have authority over interstate tele- 
phone business in regard to rates and to prevent discrimination 
between persons and communities; approval of the telephone 
Fire Insurance Exchange; and a long resolution condemning the 
monopolistic tactics and unfair competitive tactics of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company and its licensees. This 
resolution is much the same as that adopted at the Missouri 
convention and published on page 610 of last week’s issue. The 
figures in the seventh charge were changed showing that the 
Central Union Telephone Company has a capital stock of $5,- 
450,927 and bonds of about $6,000,000 and now owes the A. T. 
& T. Co. over $20,000,000. 


W. S. Vivian read a paper on “Long Distance Operating and 
Advertising.” He stated a wide field of action is presented in 
advertising, and suggested a number of unique ways _ it 
might be used to best advantage. Advertising is only a means 
to an end, service being the factor that counts. Operating and 
advertising ends of the Independent telephone business have 
been neglected and only in recent years has concerted action 
been taken by the Independents, which, however, has resulted 
in marvelous returns. Through the medium of the clearing 
house, improvements are taking place rapidly at present and 
it has been demonstrated that even a poor system is better 
than no system. More care can profitably be taken in issuing 
directories, in making them more attractive and serviceable and 
at the same time serving as a better advertising feature. 


The programme was closed with a talk on “The Necessity 
of a Toll Line Clearing House” by N. G. Hunter, of Wabash, 
Ind. This feature of the telephone work is one that is being 
given a great deal of attention at present by Independent inter- 
ests, and the talk was heard with great interest. 


After the joint session adjourned, separate meetings_of the 
two associations were held. At the Indiana meeting N. G. 
Hunter of Wabash was elected president of the Indiana Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association. Walter J. Uhl of Logansport 
was elected secretary-treasurer and will select an assistant. The 
executive committee consists of Theodore Thorward, South 
Bend; W. L. Moellering, Fort Wayne; J. A. Brown, Winches- 
ter; William Fortune, Indianapolis; Allen J. Payton, Rockport. 

The only other business transacted was the report of com- 
mittees, the principal one of which was that on resolutions. The 
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place of holding the convention next year will be selected by 
the executive committee, 

At the meeting of the Michigan Association, President E. B. 
Fisher made his annual address. He declared that the history 
of the Independent movement in that state up to the present 
time had been encouraging and that the outlook was optimistic. 
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Who Furnishes the Money for Destructive Competition? 


The Telephone Situation in South Bend, Ind., in 1897. 


He advocated an equalization of the burdens of all Independent 
companies in the matter of tolls so that none would feel that 
they were standing more of the expense than that to which they 
were entitled. 

The ad valorem tax on telephone companies was fully dis- 
cussed and the action taken by the companies who have re- 
fused to pay the tax, explained. Early action should be 
taken to prevent the introduction of bills in the Legislature 
which would be injurious to the Independent interests. 

The present officers of the association were re-elected and 
it was decided to increase the executive committee from five 
to seven members. The additional members of the com- 
mittee will be announced later. The officers of the association 
are: E. B. Fisher, of Grand Rapids, Mich., president; W. S. 
Vivian, Grand Rapids, secretary; A. C. Himebaugh, Burr Oak, 
treasurer. The executive committee is composed of Mr. Fisher, 
Mr. Vivian, A. E. Barker, of Detroit; W. J. Melchers, of Alma, 
Mich., and Thomas S. Bromley, Jr., of Hart, Mich. 

THE BANQUET. 

A willingness to co-operate and work to the mutual advan- 
tage of all concerned, but at the same time, a firm determina- 
tion to remain Independent, and avoid any steps approaching 
consolidation or monopolization, was the spirit of the addresses 
at the joint banquet held in the banquet hall of the Oliver 
Hotel Thursday evening. The banquet was a fitting conclusion 
to the convention, which, delegates stated, was one of the most 
profitable ever held. 

Nearly 200 delegates, a number with their wives, sat at the 
banquet, the serving of a 10 course dinner beginning at 7:30 
o’clock. Mattes’ orchestra furnished music. 

Theodore Thorward, president of the South Bend Home 
Telephone Company, fittingly introduced the several speakers 
of the evening. The toastmaster’s good fellowship proved con- 
tagious, a remarkable spirit of happy congeniality being strik- 
ingly evident throughout the evening. After paying a tribute 
to the ladies present, Toastmaster Thorward called upon E. B. 
Fisher of Grand Rapids, advising him that he should feel no 
reluctance in knocking the opposition, as in South Bend the 
opposition is accustomed to that kind of handling. 

Talking upon “Telephone Securities,’ Mr. Fisher told of the 
growth of the Independent telephone business in Grand Rap- 
ids. He said high finance has not been the rule with the In- 
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dependent telephone companies. Their policy has been one of 
fairness and justice, wherein the stockholders are given dollar 
for dollar, in the purchase of stock. Some people thought they 
were making a contribution when they purchased stock, but 
the investment has made returns, because they sold $1 worth 
of stock for 100 cents. This method is in line with the ten- 
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St. Joseph County, Indiana, Telephone Situation 


1902—Competition Crushed Out—High Rates—2 Bell Exchanges 
1700 Telephones, Mostly Party Lines. 

1910—With Competition—2 Bell Exchanges 1600 Bell Phones 
at Low Rates. 
10 Independent Exchanges With 6'7OO Phones at Rates 
Guaranteed by Franchises. 


Which Do The People Want? 


A Story of Telephone Competition in Indiana. 


dency of public sentiment today, and bespeaks success for the 
Independent movement if the companies continue along the 
same lines. The people appreciate a square deal and will re- 
spond to it, and it serves as a means of supplying financial needs 
in an easy and satisfactory way. 

W. A. Jackson, of Detroit, Mich., responded to the toast, “A 
Pioneer Telephone Man.” He was introduced by the toast- 
master as one of the real pioneers of the telephone business, 
one who was identified with the first developments of the Bell 
company, and later took up the cause of the Independents. 
Mr. Jackson reviewed briefly the evolution of electricity and 
the inventions that have resulted from its existence. He re- 
lated the experiences of Morse in perfecting the telegraph and 
of Alexander Bell, in working out the telephone. He recounted 
the experiences of the Bell concern, in the days of its organiza- 
tion, at which time he was identified with the company. He 
told of the steps: which have led to the present, resulting in 
8,000,000 Independent telephones in use in the United States. 
He anticipated the day when 22,000 Independent companies will 
be closer related for better management and mutual growth. 

Joseph Harris, one of the leaders in the invasion of the In- 
dependent interests of Chicago, responded briefly to a call for 
the progress of the work in that city. A few years ago, he said, 
it was thought impossible for the Independents to enter Chi- 
cago, but it has been done and to all appearances successfully. 
He said the company expects to have the entire system work- 
ing before fall. A portion of the service will be ready in 90 
days. The speaker said the real reason the Independents have 
entered Chicago is to give long distance connection. 

E. A. Stowe, editor of the Michigan Tradesman, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., gave an address on “Comforts of Competition.” 
Among other things he said: 

“There are absolutely no comforts for anyone in competition 
that is dishonorable. On the other hand, all fair and Square 
competition is rich in comforts—the chief one being that it is 
an absolute specific against that most dangerous and insidious 
foe—retrogression. 

“Competition is the faithful, dependable buffer which, when 
disaster, discouragement and despair seek to lay hold upon a 
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man or an institution representing honorable purposes and 
methods, gives to those sneaking messengers a good swift kick, 
knocking them out of the way and back into the oblivion where 
they belong. 

“The man who meets honest competition honestly is suc- 
cessful in the business world. Competition is a reaction against 
retrogression in industry. It fights sluggishness. It tends to 
separate the wheat from the chaff in business life.” The 
speaker pointed out concrete instances in the telephone business 
where he asserted competition of the Independent systems 
against the Bell had improved the service. He pointed out the 
relationship between competition - and co-operation, showing 
that, as in the league baseball games, they can be one and the 
same thing, both contributing to all around success and satis- 
faction. . 

John B. Stoll, of South Bend, responded to the toast, “Serv- 
ing the Public.” “The public has the right not only to expect, 
but to demand efficient service from public service corpora- 
tions,” said Mr. Stoll. He stated there was no reason why the 
stocks of corporations and public service companies should not 
be as reliable as those of the banks. He advocated govern- 
ment regulation of such companies, to the end that they be re- 
quired to give an account of their stewardship, when it was 
demanded. He believes in rigid regulation, as the demand of 
the public is necessary to its welfare. He expressed the hope 
the tendency toward monopolization of interests by plutocrats 
would change to a course, wherein the interests of the people 
would be uppermost in keeping with the plan of government. as 
intended by its founders. 

N. G. Hunter, of Wabash, Ind., the newly elected president 
of the Indiana association, was called upon and responded with 
4 short address. He thanked the association for the confidence 
shown in him by his election. He anticipates a bright future 
for the Independent telephone movement in the United States, 
and concluded by sounding the slogan of the convention, that 
the companies look to the interests of each other, but fight any 
tendency toward consolidation of capital and interests. He 
stated the Independent movement had its inception to get the 
people from under the yoke of monopolistic organization and 
every effort should be made to ward off any tendency to this 
end, among the Independent interests. 

From the remarks made by the citizens of South Bend and 
Mishawaka at various times during the convention, it was evi- 
dent that the Central Union Telephone Company is not popu- 
lar. The reason for this is explained by two cartoons which 
were distributed about the hotel and convention halls. They 
are reproduced herewith and tell graphically the story of the 
struggle between the Independents and the monopoly in St. 
Joseph county. The people there have had enough of the mo- 
nopoly service and support the Home Telephone Company. 


— 


Seeing Over the Telephone Lines. 


Bill Thomas, clerk in the sewer maintenance department at 
the City Hall, dropped into his old office in the Rockefeller 
buiding one day last week, and saw his friend Art Bemis in 
an Office across the court. 

“Here’s where I hang one on Bemis,” Thomas said. 

He called Bemis up by telephone and watched him through 
the window as he took down the receiver. 

“Hello Art.” 

“Hello, Bill, where are you?” 

“At the City Hall. Say, Art, we’ve got a new invention here 
that’s great. It’s a mitror arrangement on the telephone by 
which you see the fellow you’re talking to.” 

“Huh! Do you think I’! fall for that? Here, let’s see if you 
can tell me what I’m doing.” 2 

Bemis waved his hand above his head, and Thomas, still 
looking through the window, described the motion. 

“Well I'll be jiggered!” Bemis exclaimed.—Cleveland (Ohio) 
Press. 


Some Principles of Conduit Construction 
By Robert J. Ardiff 


There are in practical use today, if we disregard tunnels, 
but two underground cable systems, namely, the solid system, 
and the drawing-in system. 

The solid system is where the cable is laid directly in the 
earth, with or without the protection of a box, and is ex- 
‘tensively used in foreign countries and where the right-of- 
way is entirely under the control of the user,.as in private 
grounds, parks and such, so that there is no danger of dam- 
age from excavations on the part of outsiders. This system 
obviously admits of no repairs or additions without digging 
up the streets or grounds. It is therefore not to be recom- 
mended save under exceptional circumstances, such as in lo- 
calities where water lies near the surface, making conduits 
and manholes impracticable; in streets or alleys where the 
nature of the obstructions beneath the surface make it im- 
possible to lay a sufficiently straight line of conduit without a 
greatly increased number of manholes or prohibitive cost of 
excavation; and in laterals to buildings, etc. 

The drawing-in system represents the modern American 
method in underground construction, as it provides for 
future expansion and admits of testing, repairing, installing, 
and changing or removing cables as the necessity of growth 
requires, without again disturbing the streets. It consists of 
a conduit containing any desired number of ducts laid in the 
ground, intersected at convenient intervals by manholes 
through which access is had to the conduit or cables. 

In the construction of telephone subways all types of con- 
duit, with the exception of pump log, require the use of con- 
crete. This may consist of a base, a base and top, or a com- 
plete encasement, The use of an artificial base in a conduit 
system is for the preservation of the alignment of the suc- 
cessive duct sections. The proper alignment may be destroyed 
either by under-digging or by digging another trench close 
to and parallel to the conduit, by washouts due to springs, 
drainage, the bursting of a water main, or by frost. In shift- 


ing or swampy soil the alignment may be affected by a grad- 
ual settling of portions of the concrete structure. 


Connection Between Pipe Laterals and Conduits in a Typical City 
Street. 


In general it is believed that under ordinary conditions mul- 
tiple duct construction will meet all requirements and will 
prove economical. This in general is of two types, as fol- 
lows: 

A. Where considerable digging is anticipated in close 
proximity to a subway containing large and important cables, 


it is felt that multiple duct should be laid with a concrete base 
and top. Complete encasement is also desirable where the 
ducts are laid in fine sand and exposed to the flow of water, 
thus forming practically a quicksand. Under these circum- 


stances, if complete encasement is omitted, infiltration of sand 
into the ducts is liable to occur where the ducts are joined. 


Removing Asphalt Pavement with Drill, Preparatory to Trenching. 


B. Where these conditions do not prevail, and where the 
soil is known to be good and drainage troubles are not pres- 
ent, there is probably little hazard, even for comparatively im- 
portant subways, in replacing the concrete base for multiple 
duct with a creosoted plank. 

Fibre and single artificial stone conduit are laid in prac- 
tically the same encasement as multiple vitrified clay duct, with 
the exception that, on account of the long lengths in which 
the material is supplied, the concrete base is quite frequently 
omitted. 

The choice between manholes constructed of brick or con- 
crete walls will depend largely on local labor conditions and 
the material available. In comparatively undeveloped districts 
where the conditions are such that standard forms can gen- 
erally be employed, the concrete monolithic manholes will usu- 
ally prove the more economical. 

In congested districts, where the shape of the manhole has, 
in practically each individual case, to conform to the condi- 
tions encountered when the street is opened, or where altera- 
tions are liable to be required in the shape of the manhole, the 
brick manhole has the advantage. 

Manholes should be located at suitable intervals, usually at 
street intersections, and never more than 500 ft. apart, save 
under exceptional conditions. A large manhole with plenty of 
depth is a very desirable feature in any conduit system, and it 
may safely be said that telephone subway manholes are more 
often made too small than too large. 

Manholes are built in every conceivable shape. Square and 
rectangular manholes are undesirable because the corners are 
waste space and furnish a resting place for rubbish and dirt. 
Round manholes do not afford sufficient room to properly 
splice and stow the cables. A manhole of oval form is the 
most desirable, as the cables may be stowed neatly about the 
sides without the necessity of making sharp bends in the 
cables. 

Manhole tops on which the castings rest may be of re- 
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inforced concrete or of brick supported by I beams. In the 


larger covers concrete will be found the more economical. 
Modern practice tends to use frames of a type which will 
permit of an inner cover on streets where the traffic is heavy, 
as an additional protection against accidents should the outer 
In sections where gas is installed it is 


cover be displaced. 


Laying Bituminous Conduit for a Telephone System. 


imperative, and in all regions, advisable, to provide sufficient 
openings in the manhole covers to permit the free escape of 
any gases that may collect in the manholes. Otherwise ex- 
plosions might occur or employes injured when the man- 
holes are entered by men who do not suspect the presence 
of the gases. 

Where the manhole will be comparatively dry, or the nature 
of the soil is such that the water will drain off, an artificial 
floor is not required except in manholes used frequently, such 
as office manholes. 

Where the soil is such that the floor will puddle and harden 
a concrete, cinder or loose brick floor will be found advan- 


A Condition in Conduit Trench Excavation Where Shoring is 
Necessary. 
tageous. All concrete floors should be provided with drains. 


Where there is a large quantity of water draining into a man- 
hole the drain be connected to the sewer or street drain, and if 
this is higher than the bottom of the manhole, or liable to back 


up into it, suitable “P” or back-water traps should be em- 
ployed. 
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In trenching, the walls should be cut straight and vertical. A 
deep narrow ditch is more economical than a wide, shallow one, 
so that it should always be the aim of the conduit man to pro- 
vide as narrow an arrangement of his duct cross section as is 
consistent with existing conditions. The top of the ducts should 
be kept far enough below the surface to prevent mechanical in- 
jury to them from heavy loads passing over them. A depth 
of 30 inches from the street level to the concrete has been found 
to give good results and is often adopted. 

The conduit should be graded so as to drain into the man- 
holes. This grade may be continuous from one manhole to 
the other, or the conduit may be “crowned” at any part of the 
section between the manholes and allowed to drain into the 
manhole at each end, if economy in excavation can be effected 
by so doing. 

In general the circumstances governing the character of con- 
crete to be used must be largely local, depending not only upon 
the available materials but also on the conditions the subway 
will be called upon to meet and the character of the labor and 
supervision that can be depended upon. It is evident, therefore, 
that the proper proportions, having due regard to both the physi- 
cal and economic sides of the question, must be specified in each 
locality. 

It is undoubtedly true that satisfaction can be obtained with 
a relatively lean mixture of concrete if great care is taken with 


Tunnel Work. Conduit Laid Under a Canal in Salt Lake City. 
the work, if a high grade of cement is used, and if the tamping 
is thoroughly and conscientiously done. While it is true, of 
course, that the cost of the material per cubic yard is- reduced 
with a poorer concrete than the mixture generally recommended 
for subway work (1:2:5), it is also true with the poorer ma- 
terial that the increased cost for the labor of mixing, for super- 
vision and for inspection will go far toward off-setting the 
saving in material. 

Apart from the question of proportions of the mixture, and 
whether it shall be mixed by machine or hand, the essential 
points to be observed in making concrete are clean materials, 
plenty of water and thorough mixing. The cement should be 
of a well known brand and preferably a “Portland Cement,” 
and the different lots received should be tested for setting quali- 
ties and tensile strength. All broken stone should be thor- 
oughly wet in the pile, not in the barrows or on the mixing 
board. The time elapsing from the gauging until the concrete 
is in place should be a minimum, and care should be taken to 
avoid mixing dirt with the concrete when it is placed in the 
trench. 5 

It is the generally accepted belief, borne out by tests, that 
“Portland Cement” concrete is not injured except on the sur- 
face by freezing, while natural cement rapidly deteriorates by 
freezing and thawing, the rate of deterioration depending upon 
the porosity of the concrete. 


The Union Telephone Company 


A Remarkable Company—No Bonds—No Debts—All Common Stock—All Bills Discounted—Stock Above Par— 
An Ideal Operating System 


By J. C. Kelsey 


Aside from the ideal financial conditions of the Union Tele- 
phone Company, of Alma, Michigan, you will find an ideal 
operating condition. 

You may not agree, with me, but I will give my opinion 
anyway. 


This company operates 9,500 telephones and each and every 
one is a magneto telephone. 

This company is undoubtedly the largest magneto telephone 
company in the world. 

Not a single automatic or common battery telephone mars 
the standard of operation. 

You all know that magneto telephones give the best trans- 


mission. The mere turning of a magneto handle, is not an 
impediment to the service at all. Objection to it is super- 
ficial. 


Some of the great reasons that telephone companies change 
from magneto to common service in exchanges under 1,500 
lines, are competition, vanity, some foolish notion gathered 
up in a visit to some other plant, or because the plant has 
to be rebuilt. 


If you will note the following list, you will realize the . 


impregnability of the Union company: 


Towns Telephones. Towns. Telephones. 
Gh OSSO te ale o ole Piers shove siecle setae $ THGMOVE aaa sunscreens bias 149 
SeOUMS cies cists 4 cere a clsivie Maple” Rapids: oossiceseces 136 
Mt PICASAME fide ee cesses 584 MUTT a cree cu diol aernie asst toes orehaie, 114 
PMUDT ELLA Clee cel cree) ol eiecvetstiaay a ex8°es 514 INTC ESRI OS rere asses corteeia oe aver ens 111 
TUINACA ean aicls ego rdeiel tis saiefatarts 456 BV ALYSWOI IN arereletarcitonatst svte/ete. sua'ecete 110 
IVE VT cranare wtalaceisiena eereivne ars 420 VOUS weiss rarstets BAR Gacon ocd 105 
ISIC OUehcia oletaceiectionsi sats a fanevale's 405 Tiaglewlew te oacee cs gece ck nas 99 
SEMI OUI epetorne ce iegrceln ies eens 398 AM CSTE oe hs via) ove acc etejare « Satte 91 
PA LEVI chant etcrate evi, atarcrn otrenteceaslis anaes 389 Wierrillittras certs, sheiesialoe.s,+ + sae 91 
Corunna ..... mAs cats eaeteaers 355 VSI get tatete steve ete evelsis’e vata 80 
CVA Shee inle ante Cee wisn cale aes 326 INE Ade toric yets\s os\0(ccurvate ye 78 
MISE torerd dareies aici O50e ateveiererete 243 IWViGSUDINGM A aersrcrtie sceisionere ace’ 78 
Shepnerd Sos a wis tee olassie sie 231 TPG WAT Ossie scccre oootieles ae 68 
MASCEHANCOUS Wee ses + de. eae 214 PA STA LOW 4 stermmininte slo cup olene oot eiecers 49 
CATIONIC I Varad ties snr etareret ale 208 BOVE V LON lerarscctelacelel si eislel ope)» on 
Pa MOrOlt noes wise cic Oates «cries 198 Gales ia ieinaiiedse sl cmsie.s sec 36 
BRECK ENTIASO)ace.se se eet 172 ELa USOT wemmeraem clectsic cts esl os 35 
EROIULO CI aie sie sire cisie, are arevelaate.s 160 WieStAD UTE we stealer torsos os 33 
OTT Oy eer aid oun care cree Slain eee 158 SIVOTIGMAN: Vac sreciole\ate cctve dst ns 32 
EDT ia reterdiupsties creates arte 152 Sincaplakk Gams wirsc i etata penevsta’ ore 31 
FN SVIIU Me easta'e evsyeler ti edaes, tials) etna 149 

TINGS Gal ere ois) avail stac starele-atsis: s 9,475 


Prior to 1899, the Michigan Telephone Company operated 


in this territory, as follows: 


REN AC ae ieee oa rt cen eaias cac~ » ath Men ors. ale 6 stations 
ENUSSTE Sp 5. Bebe oh cea ER aE aE RL Ce 5 stations 
PS EME LOLS itare Mace A ode toes 3: Se 2 stations 
ANGOLA Re icici teen? Re Ne ode EMER ae ses 13 stations 
Can you wonder that there was a crying need of telephone 
service. : 


In 1899, James P. Gibbs, G. S. Ward, George Aldrich and 
Charles Brown organized the Union company. 

They capitalized the corporation at $25,000, with $5,000 paid 
in. There has ever been a policy of dollar for dollar, and 
there is not one ounce of water in the system. 

They planned to give a free tri-city service between Ithaca, 
Alma and St. Louis. 

They finally built a toll line to Saginaw, and also lines to 
Claire and Mt. Pleasant. 

They eventually absorbed the Owosso Telephone Company, 
and built it up from 300 to practically 1,500 telephones. 


Later they bought out the National Telephone Company at 
St. Johns. 

Also the Montcalm Telephone Company. 

They operate in fourteen counties and have sixty exchanges. 

They have a policy of building rural lines only when it is 
necessary to protect their investments. 

They encourage the organization of co-operative farm line 
companies, and many an Independent telephone operator 
wishes he had adopted such a policy. 

They have connecting contracts with 2,561 rural subscrib 
ers, making a total of 12,036 stations, all of magneto type, 
actively using the Union Telephone Company’s service. 


In the report they say that the rural subscriber is not an 
extensive user of the long distance lines, but nearly all con- 
tribute some business. 

This point should be illuminating to the companies which 
are burdened with free service. It goes to prove that the 
farmer only used toll lines when they are free. 

This is not altogther true, but there is no excuse whatever 
for any brand of free service in connection with a telephone 
system. 

The long distance business of the company is good, being 
$5.80 per station. 

Very few companies can show as good toll receipts as these 
except those telephone companies which are operating in one- 
crop countries. 


The company owns and operates 1,090 miles of No. 10 
copper, and 819 miles of iron wire. All lines are fully metallic 
and in excellent condition. 

Transmission on. Union Telephone Company’s lines is sim- 
ply the best in the world. That is due to good copper lines, 
magneto telephones and 20,000 dry cells. 


If you want any further proof in magneto telephone advan- 
tages, ask Joe Plaister, at Fort Dodge, Iowa, or Theodore 
Gary, whose plants at Atchison and Carthage are giving ex- 
cellent magneto service. 


The following statement reveals the condition of the com- 
pany: 


(GLoscm Tentalescatnings.n co. ctu utiec os ot $118,303.41 
Gresser Olle. TeCeIptS ns ace. crs nee s+ tase 52,444.47 
Miuscellameouss micome: . te. acters oor: 838.86 

$171,586.74 


An analysis of these figures, show an average station earn- 
ing of $19.00 per year. 
For exchange rentals, the average earnings are but $13.15. 


The people of this district pay less than four cents a day 
for telephone rental service. 

The tolls average $5.80 per station and prove that toll serv- 
ice can offset low rental rates. 

The earnings are as follows: : 


GOSS eArMIN GS. cpus: ate ae ee $171,586.74 
COST Bre hee eee as Fn cand ae tes eee 108,614.96 
IRC leh ee ene i oa $62,971.70 
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The cost of operating the telephone stations of the Union 
Telephone Company averages $12.00 per station. 


This includes reconstruction of liberal dimensions, which 
was entirely voluntary upon the part of the company, and 
some involuntary reconstruction, due to a bad sleet storm 
last year. 

They also charge drop wires and telephone station installa- 
tions to “maintenance.” This is exactly right, and means 
that the management of the company has no desire to fool 
itself. 


The surplus for the year was as follows: 


Net teanningcss.... \Sts Sear perce ers a $62,971.78 
Dividendse- 2, ake. . caer meee eer ite = 55,809.09 
SUNOS gb tigk's~.. aie tees oe Bee $7,162.69 


The company pays 8 per cent annually and has paid 36 con- 
secutive quarterly dividends of 2 per cent to the stockholders. 
Each telephone station, accordingly, pays in dividends an aver- 
age of $6.00 per station. 


A performance for a telephone of this magnificent telephone 
system, may be rated as follows: 


Operating aig. at 2S Seeeinee ae ee eee tees $8.50 
REMEWAIS Soy 4 oes. oc se See aM ere eee ere 3.00 
Dividends *: sa.0.)... ccs cee Gee eee ee eee 6.50 
ASSEN ONG i ns ae PMO, 5 Gi oho this gies = dS 5 1.00 

TE Otals dicnn.3.0 0: Site sys eevee ae cle an eee $19.00 


The Union Telephone Company affords a picture of a peo- 
ple’s company, which, under proper stewardship, gives the 
public telephone service at the lowest price possible, and at 
the same time makes a return to its stockholders of 8 per cent 
upon actual investment, and, furthermore, gives the stock- 
holder assurance, not only ef the 40th consecutive dividend, 
but the 100th, or the 500th. 


You have read of the Central. Union Telephone Company 
which earned as high as $50.00 per telephone, and then did not 
make any return to its local investor. 


The Union Telephone Company collects $19.00 per telephone 
from its subscribers, and returns over $6.00 per station in 
dividends. 

Do the people of this territory realize as fully as they should 
what this company is doing for them? 


Let us see how the investment has run from year to year, 
and if the purchase of the outlying plants was justified. 

March 1, 1905, the company had outstanding $436,750 of 
common stock. 

The gross earnings of the year were $97,867.31 or 22 per 
cent. 

March 1, 1906, the company had $523,116 outstanding, or a 
gain of $86,366. 

The gross earnings increased from $97,867.31 to $114,048.77 
or $16,362. 

The rate of gross earning for the year’s investment was 19 
per cent . 


March, 1907, there was an increase of $79,830 in capital 
stock and $18,111 in gross earnings. 

This makes a gross earning rate of 23 per cent. 

March, 1908, showed an increase of $72,054 in capital stock 
and an increase of $20,486 in earnings. 

This makes an earning rate of 28 per cent. 
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March, 1909, showed no increase in capital stock and a fur- 
ther increase in earnings of $11,614. 

The investment of $72,054 during the year of 1907 and 1908 
showed an increase in gross earnings in two years of $32,100, 
or an investment worth 40 per cent. 

You will have to examine nearly every company in America 
before you will find such phenomenal investment results. 


Think of it! With an additional investment of $72,054, the 
increase in gross earnings of the company recorded $32,100, 
or 40 per cent. 

The management of the company should be proud of their 
judgment all along, but particularly in 1907-1908. 


March 1, 1910, the investment increased $58,380 and the 
earnings increased $7,327, or 1214 per cent. 

The investments are worthy of tabulation: 
Increase in 


Investment. Earnings Percentage. 
March 1, 1905, 
tO 
March, 1, 1906, $86,366 $16,362 19% 
to 
March 1, 1907, 79,830 18,111 23% 
me te 
March 1, 1908, 72,054 20,486 
to 
March 1, 1909, 11,614 40% 
to 
March 1, 1910, 58,380 7,327 12.5% 


The results of the investment for 1909-1910 have not shown 
up as large as other years, but the coming year will demon- 
strate the wisdom of the investment of $58,380. 

The capitalization per telephone at the present moment, is 
practically $80.00 per station. 

This includes all toll lines, real estate, exchanges and tele- 
phones. It means that each station must yearly give $6.40 to 
the stockholder. 

The stock is sold at a premium and is always subscribed 
for by its own stockholders. 

The stock is only issued for construction needs, and any 
talk about paying dividends from stock sales is absolutely 
idle. 


eo 


The company has recently authorized an increase in capital 
from $750,000 to $1,000,000. 

The Union Telephone Company, equipped throughout as it is 
with 9,475 magneto telephones, operates for 45 per cent of 
its gross earnings. 

The cost of operating is probably around $8.50. 

Renewals of $3.00 per station take care of all reconstruction. 

They have a surplus of $92,000 with which to rebuild the 
Owosso exchange. 

They have purchased a new lot and will put up a fine office 
building. ‘ 

They will install a modern switching system, with a com- 
prehensive underground distribution. 


The surplus of .$92,000 will not be fully required for Owosso, 
but will be sufficient to take care of all other plans for recon- 
struction. 

For my part, I dread to see this ideal system disturbed, 
because the new Owosso telephones will not be of the mag- 
neto type. The system will be improved by the change, yet 
I do like to see standardization in its strictest sense. 


Michigan affords us the most conspicuous success in local 
financing. 


Local financing is the secret of business success. 
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Think of it! Selling $1,000,000 worth of stock in a few 
Michigan counties! 

Not far away, the Citizens Telephone Company of Grand 
Rapids, has disposed of nearly $5,000,000 worth of stock. 

There are no melons cut and no one gets any advantage 
over his neighbor. 

The company is solid as a rock and is honestly earning a 
dividend of 8 per cent. 

It discounts its bills, and that item alone often makes or 
breaks a company. 

It has no bonds, and accordingly will not be tempted to go 
to the city for money or loans. 

The cost of New York and other city financing is becoming 
greater as the years go by, and the requirements all the more 
onerous. 

It operates in smaller towns, and it profits by accordingly 
low operating expenses. By being scattered in the smaller 
towns, the danger of results of concentrated competition in 
any one point is avoided. 

It operates in one of the highest class communities in the 
United States. Its subscribers own their own homes and are 
all well to do. 


The people of Michigan are a conservative people. They 
demand much of corporations, but they give many points in 
return. 

Michigan regiments did great work in the Civil War, and 
they know how to override any difficulty. 


The Union Telephone Company is unique in this way. It 
give the people of its territory more for their money than 
another company. 

And with less money for its services, it pays the stockholders 
regularly and better than most any other company. 

What an ideal condition! One million dollars invested in 
12,500 telephones, all owned equally by common stockholders 
of the community in which the service is rendered. 


Think of the iniquity of the Bell licensee properties! They 
charge the people all the way from $35.00 to $50.00 per tele- 
phone, and all the money paid goes to New York or Chicago 
for the glory of the parent Bell company. 

The minor Bell stockholders living in Michigan once met 
brutal losses, and they know enough now to keep away from 
Bell investments. 

No greater robber of the people’s money ever existed than 
the Bell interests. They not only rob the people, but they go 
farther and rob the minor stockholders of their property 
rights. 

A great deal of printer’s ink has been expended with the 
intention of discrediting Independent telephone securities, and 
to no avail. 

The Union Telephone Company will pay 8 per cent as hon- 
estly and as many years as the A. T. & T. Co. will, and if 
every security in America were as good as this Independent 
telephone company in Michigan, the United States of America 
would be unanimously happy. 

The Union Telephone Company has a very effective organ- 
ization from officers, directors, managers down to the newest 
operator. 


No greater mind is engaged in telephone matters than W. J. 
Melchers, the general manager of the company. He is always 
on the job and no man in telephone affairs has a better record. 

Without any question, the Union Telephone Company has 
more good points than any telephone property in America. 

Moral—Gross receipts are not necessarily a criterion of 
business success. 
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Breaking Telephone Communication With a Moving Train. 

In last week’s issue an account was given of the Buffalo 
trade excursion and of the arrangements made at various 
points for telephone connection, both local and long dis- 
tance. At Titusville, Pa., the train stopped both on the 
going and on the return trips. The telephone connection 


Cutting the Wires as the Train Left Titusville, Pa. 


was made from the rear platform by means of several 
pairs of twisted pair wire. This wire was laid along the 
track for some distance and then looped back. By this 
means communication was continued for some time after 
the train moved out of the station. The illustration shows 
the men in the act of cutting the wires as the train moved 
out of the station. The arrangements at Titusville were 
in charge of R. H. Johnson, wire chief of the Petroleum 
Telephone Company at that place. 


Annual Report and Election of Schenectady Home Com- 
pany. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Schenec- 
tady Home Telephone Company was held at the office of 
the company, Schenectady, N. ‘Y., Tuesday afternoon, 
May 10. 

The following were elected directors of the company for the 
ensuing year: 

Chas. E. Veeder, H. E. Webster, Major James M. An- 
drews, Chas. E. Palmer, E. D. Shutts, Frank Cooper, Homer 
Strong, Schnectady, N. Y.; H. C. Hequembourg, New York 
City; James MacNaughton, New York City; George H. 
Rymers, Howard Hendrickson, L. R. Coughtry, Albany, 
N. Y.; Theo. M. Brush, Irving H. Griswold, Elyria, O. 

The report of the company for the year shows the follow- 
ing: 

Earnings from, rentals)... ques os $45,162.75 
Earnings from tolls and other sources 3,099.11 


(Groscmeatmiie S pet ecrtnc rye eee $48,261.86 


Disbursements for operating and main- 
tenance $20,219.09 
Iolo Aiederal clolenrpaecie yey eutie Rcd oo $15,080.13 


sietalelia «feeb se Mi .0 seule eX eca! ©) 0%6 oe), aGereses) Ome 


MsOtalediSbuiESenietits ac. nnahe aires 


IN@te abit i oGua eras. sic: fe hatte meee $12,962.64 


At a meeting of the directors held at the conclusion of 
the stockholders’ meeting the following officers were 
elected: 

President, Charles F. Veeder; vice-president, Irving H. 
Grieswold; secretary and treasurer, James L. McDonald. 


Letters from Observing Workers 


All-Concrete Construction in the Philippine Islands. 

During the early part of the fall of 1908 the Government 
took up the problem of the installation of its electrical work 
in the Philippine Islands. 

At the very beginning of this work the fact that the plant was to 
operate in the Far East, under extremely adverse conditions as 
compared to those encountered in the United States, was set be- 
fore the constructing engineers very strongly. A close study of 
the history of the various electrical systems operating at Manila 
revealed the obstacles they had to contend with and overcome, 
such as great distance from the main electrical markets, cost of 
transportation across the waters, the activities of white ants, 
which are the most destructive insects of the Orient, and 
quickly ruin any wooden structure, even though creosoted, such 
as poles, conduits, etc., and finally native unskilled labor. This 
state of affairs convinced the engineers in charge of the work 
that the problem of securing a conduit that would fill the bill 
was quite a serious one. A careful study was made as to the 


DETAILS OF 
CONCRETE CONDUIT 
END VIEW 
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Upon investigation it was found that the telephone company 
operating at Manila had been using quite an amount of con- 
crete conduit for several years, and the only serious trouble 
encountered was due to the roughness of the inner walls of the 
ducts, foreign particles having worked their way through the 
cement lining surrounding the duct forms. These small par- 
ticles of the concrete projected and caused the cutting of the 
lead armor of the cable. It seemed impossible to completely 
remove them, even by passing a mandrel through many times. 
Therefore it was finally decided that some type of monolithic 
conduit should be developed to secure the following essentials: 
Smoothness of the inner walls of the duct, life of the conduit, 
and final cost. 

After various ideas had been threshed over as to the form of 
that conduit, and the method of manufacturing it, the form 
was adopted as here described and shown in the drawing. Each 
section was four feet long, containing four three-inch ducts. 
These conduits were made in a series of horizontal forms, laid 


PLAN OF CONCRETE CONDUIT FORM 
SHOWING ONE SECTION COMPLETED 
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DETAILS OF DOWEL PIN FORM 


Form for Making Concrete Conduits, Developed 
cost of the various types of conduit on the market in the United 
States, with transportation to the Philippine Islands, and also 
whether any grade of conduit would withstand tropical soils, 
white ants, etc. At the start it was found that the total cost 
of almost any grade of conduit would be very high, so the idea 
of going outside of the islands for conduit was dropped, and 
the question of using some grade of wooden conduit was next 
considered. As no reliable data were secured, and no great 
amount of time was available to make any very extensive tests 
on the life of the various suggested woods when subjected to 
the conditions they would necessarily have to stand to prove 
satisfactory, the idea of using wooden conduits was also dropped, 
and finally the advisability of using an all- concrete monolithic 
conduit was taken up. 
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by Government Engineers in the Philippines Islands. 


out on a platform long cnough to hold 100 forms. The con- 
crete was mixed in proportions of 1-214-5, in quantities of 
enough to make 50 sections of the conduit at once. 

The forms for the conduit were made as shown in the dia- 
gram, the sides being made of 2-inch lumber, 10 inches by 52 
inches, each piece forming a side for the two adjacent con- 
duits. The end pieces were made from %-inch iron, with 4 
holes cut for the 4 pieces of 3-inch steel piping. These pipes 
were turned smooth in a lathe. Two set screws with tapering 
ends were set in each end plate, to form the hole for the dowel 
pins. This point was a trying one for a while. A square-end 
set screw was used at first, but it was found upon withdrawing 
the screw, after the concrete had had its initial set, that almost 
all the dowel holes were not perfect. So finally the end of the 
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screw was tapered, and then it worked beautifully, leaving a 
well-formed hole upon its withdrawal. 

During the process of filling and tamping the concrete in 
the conduit forms the smooth pipes were slowly revolved, this 
motion causing a general movement all along the surface of 
the pipes, and therefore causing only the cement mortar to re- 
main around them. This eliminated the chance that foreign 
particles would project along the finished surface of the con- 
duit. This revolving motion was maintained at regular in- 
tervals until the concrete had reached its initial set, which pro- 
duced as smooth and perfect a duct as could be secured any- 
where. 

After the initial set of the concrete had been reached the 
pipes were withdrawn and set screws unscrewed from the end 
plates, and then the four sides and end pieces were easily re- 
moved. The conduit sections were then marked as to the date 
of their manufacture, etc., and set out in the sun, being cov- 
ered to a certain degree with a coarse, damp sand, so they 
would not dry too quickly in any one place. They were re- 
arranged from time to time until they were thoroughly dried, 
when they were stacked according to date of manufacture un- 
til they had seasoned well. Tests for compression were made 
on a few sample sections from each set of 50. 

The first few hundred sections were made from concrete 
mixed in the proportion of 1-21%4-4, but after the above com- 
pression tests were made and the results were so satisfactory 
the concrete proportions were changed to 1-234-5, when the 
tests still showed a very satisfactory result. 

After a short time had been consumed in making the con- 
duits along the above described lines, and extending sheds and 
building car tracks alongside each of the various form plat- 
forms so the conduits could be handled more advantageously, 
it was found that from 200 to more than 250 sections of the 
conduit could be manufactured in an average day, and the total 
cost was surprisingly low; in fact, a saving of several thousands 
of dollars was secured on this piece of work. 

C. E. Heston, 
Asst. Electrical Engineer, Signal Corps, U. S. Army. 


Changing the Babies—and Other Things. 


We had a grounded rural line which “went dead” after din- 
ner and came to life about sundown every clear day. We found 
the cadle at the terminal had been brought down the pole and 
hung so that it was so close to this wire that when the sun 
shone on them in the afternoon the expansion put them to- 
gether, grounding the line. 


After taking charge of an exchange built about seven ot 
eight years before, we had several complaints from subscribers 
who could not ring “central,” but we could ring them and they 
could talk fairly well. The drops tested O. K. and could be 
rung down from the cross-connecting rack. We found that 
none of the connections between the insulated wire and the 
iron wire were soldered, either at the cable terminal or at the 
telephone. We cured these by soldering, 


Another patron at the same exchange who was on a 
grounded circuit, could not talk very well but could ring all 
right. We soldered his connections but didn’t cure the trou- 
ble, so we pulled his ground rod, which was not galvanized. 
We found it covered with rust and scale. After heating it 
and scraping off the scale we drove it again and had no more 
trouble. 


Mr. A kept kicking about his telephone and we could find 
nothing wrong. He claimed it didn’t talk good, didn’t ring 
good, and had every other fault a telephone could have. About 
the same time Mr. B, who lived in another part of town, re- 
ported his service as bad and blamed it te the instrument at 
his house. We could find sothing wrong with it, either. Both 
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lines measured normal and so far as we could find, nothing 
was wrong. Both telephones always worked well when we 
tested them. We finally went to Mr. A’s house and told him 
as we couldn’t find anything wrong we would take his tele- 
phone in and bring him another in its place. Then we took 
this telephone over to Mr. B and told him we had brought him 
another telephone to replace his and that-the new one was a 
cracker-jack. Then we took Mr. B’s telephone over to Mr. 
A and told him we had brought him one which was about the 
best ever made, and put it up for him. Both families were 
fairly “tickled to death” with their new telephones, thought 
their service was so much better and we have never had any 
more trouble with them. 


Downing, Mo. Boe Bost. Clair. 
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Weather Reports as a Factor in Estimating Lost Time on 
Outside Work, 

“During my experience in maintenance work I have found 
the Weather Bureau of valuable assistance when I have been 
able to get into telephone communication with the forecaster,” 
writes a TELEPHONY subscriber who has had charge of many 
miles of toll line. “I have never, in recent years, planned 
any extensive work without consulting Uncle Sam’s prognos- 
ticators. In the spring and fall months, when conditions are 
unsettled, only necessary work is generally undertaken; but 
in estimating this, information as to what the weather has 
been during the past four or five years forms a basis for 
calculations of time which must be lost. The Weather Bureau 
can state the number of days during each month of the past 
years when the weather was such as to interfere with or 
prevent outside work, and the average for four or five years 
forms an adequate basis for an estimate as to what may be 
expected in the future. 

“As an illustration, a certain estimate for toll line repairs 
made necessary on account of a change in highway amounted 
to approximately $2,000. It was decided to add 10 per cent 
on account of probable bad weather. Statements from the 
Weather Bureau showed that for four or five years past there 
had been an average loss of six entire days for outside work, 
with minor losses of parts of seven additional days. Conse- 
quently 25 per cent was added to the estimate. The job was 
completed at an actual cost of approximately $2,450.” 


Notes From the Great Inland Empire. 
Thaddeus S. Lane and V. H. Calhoun, officers of the 
Montana Independent Telephone Company, were in Ham- 
ilton, Montana, recently. They have purchased a site for 
the erection of a building for the company. It will be two 
stories high and will cost in the neighborhood of $18,000. 


At Mt. Pleasant, Utah, a rural telephone system, planned by 
John K. Madsen, Ouer Proctor, Frank Madsen and Alex Paul- 
son of Mt. Pleasant, was placed in operation the early part of 
this month. A similar system may be installed in the rural 
districts west of the city limits also as a result of this suc- 
cessful move. 


At Farmington, Utah, at a preliminary meeting of the 
Davis County Telephone Company held at the court house 
last month, it was decided to change the name of the com- 
pany to the Home Telephone & Electric Company, and to 
increase the capital stock from $40,000 to $250,000. 


At Missoula, Montana, Ray Manker, publicity agent of 
the Montana Independent Telephone Company, recently 
gave an interesting review of the growth and development 
of the company in that state. Mr. Manker was in the city 
on business connected with the Missoula branch of the 
company and spoke optimistically of present conditions and 
the future prospects of the Independent telephone in Montana. 


The Chicago Rate Report 


This week the City Council of Chicago begins the con- 
sideration of matters having a bearing upon the rate prob- 
lem which it faces under the ordinance which empowers it 
to regulate, at intervals, the rates of the Chicago Telephone 
Company. 

The surprising character of a report submitted by D. C. 
and Wm. B. Jackson, engineers, and Aruthur Young & 
Company, certified public accountants, indicating that on 
the basis of its own records the Chicago Felephone Com- 
pany is not able to pay 8 per cent dividends on the Chicago 
investment from the proceeds of its operation within the 
city, will put the council squarely up against the two most 
difficult features of regulating the rates of a Bell telephone 
company; viz., the question of management, and the rela- 
tion of the licensee company to the holding corporation, 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company. The 
fact that this subsidiary makes such a poor showing, while 
so many other Bell subsidiaries are showing great losses, 
and that the parent company is holding itself out as one 
of the strongest corporations, offering exceptionally at- 
tractive investment opportunities in its securities, is a suf- 
ficiently remarkable condition to warrant the most careful 
probing on the part of the council, to see in just what 
manner the people of Chicago are contributing to the en- 
richment of a foreign corporation, while the money of local 
investors is, as alleged, not earning them a satisfactory rate 
of interest. 

The report to the council is based upon a special account- 
ing system which was the result of an elaborate plan de- 
vised by the same engineers and accountants, in co-opera- 
tion with the officials of the Chicago Telephone Company. 
This was outlined in a report presented to the Commissioner 
of Public Works and the City Comptroller of Chicago on 
December 30, 1908. 

This report outlined a system of accounting which has 
for its purpose to. exhibit to the city council the cost of 
furnishing’ each class of telephone service; the revenue 
derived from each class of service; and the investment re- 
quired for each class of service. It involved the separation 
of accounts for the City of Chicago, from the other ac- 
counts of the company, and the formulation of rules where- 
by employes might properly classify each item of expendi- 
ture and revenue. It represents a unique, complex and 
original problem, as so far as is known no telephone com- 
pany in the United States had endeavored to put its rec- 
ords in such order that the costs of giving service could 
be separated and apportioned amongst the different classes 
of service. There were no less than fifteen classes in the 
Chicago exchange service, and several more applying to the 
“neighborhood exchange” service. 

In working out the accounting plan a fundamental princi- 
ple adopted was the division of investment and operating 
costs for each class of service into two principal parts: A 
“readiness to serve” portion bearing upon investment and 
costs which do not vary with the traffic; and a “service 
rendered portion,” the magnitude of which would vary with 
the number of messages. This enabled full account of 
the traffic to be taken into consideration, thus giving this 
element its proper relative weight in the accounting for 
the different classes of service. 

The report outlining this system of accounting covers 79 
pages and goes into much detail. The report which is fur- 
nished as preliminary data with which the council will start 
its investigation of the rate problem, gives in some detail 
the apportionment of investment, expense and revenue, 
among the various classes of service. An extended abstract 
of this latter report follows: 
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The following statements show the result of the operations of 
the company in Chicago by classes of service for the year ending 
March 31, 1910: 

A. Comparative statement by classes of service showing for 
each the gross revenue, gross expenses, net revenue or loss, 
and the totals covering the operations as a whole. This state- 
ment also shows the result by classes and as a whole after 
deducting 5 per cent interest on the bonds outstanding and 
8 per cent dividend on the capital stock, which dividend has 
been regularly declared and paid by the company. The state- 
ment also shows for each class of service the average invest- 
ment in property and working capital, the average number of 
stations or trunks and the total messages handled for the 
year, 

B. A statement showing the details of the investment in prop- 
erty apportioned to each class of service. 

Cc. A statement for each class of service showing the details of 
the expense figures submitted in the foregoing statement ‘‘A.” 

Before proceeding to the consideration of the results obtained, it. 
seems advisable to state at least briefly the method of apportion- 
ing the investment in property and the expenses of operation 
among the various classes of service, all of which is laid down in 
detail in our report to you of December 30, 1908. 

There are two principal elements which go to determine the 
cost of furnishing telephone service: 

1. The investment in property. 
2. The expenses of operating the property. 

In making the apportionment of these elements among the va- 
rious classes of service, the principle was borne in mind that a 
part of the investment is required to get ready to serve a subscriber 
irrespective of the use he makes of the service, and that a part is 
ereated in proportion to the use or traffic made by the subscriber. 
So that, if the average investment required to get ready to serve 
a subscriber is not the same*for all classes of service (which it 
is not), it is obvious that the proportions of interest, taxes, depre- 
ciations, etc., etc., which concern the cost of preparing to give 
service will differ for different classes. Also, if the traffic (that 
is, the use of the telephones) per subscriber in certain classes 
differs largely from the use in other classes, the proportions of 
the investment, operating expense and maintenance made neces- 
sary on account of traffic will differ for the different classes of ser- 
vice as will also the interest, taxes, depreciation, etc., which are 
incident to that part of the investment. 

As the traffic, therefore, is a factor in apportioning part of the 
investment among the classes of service we shall explain how the 
traffic figures were arrived at. 

For the measured rate classes of service and the nickel pre- 
payment classes, the actual messages billed or paid for were taken 
from the records of the company. For the classes who pay a 
fixed annual rental regardless of their traffic, such as the business 
and residence flat rate classes, and the commuted rate class of 
service paying $365 a year for an unlimited service circuit associat— 
ed with a private branch exchange switchboard, observations were 
taken by a corps of men, furnished by the telephone company un- 
der our direction, of the traffic over. groups of these lines at 
different exchanges, These observations were taken over a suffi- 
cient length of time and of a sufficient number of groups of sub- 
scribers in the different exchanges to assure us that the average 
‘calling rates arrived at were representative and would: fairly in- 
dicate the amount of traffic originated in these different classes 
of service. 

In apportioning the investment as before indicated it was neces- 
sary to schedule the plant in sufficient detail to set against each 
class its appropriate investment; first, the part necessary to be: 
ready to give service, such as the subscriber’s station equipment, 
his circuit to the exchange, etc., and, second, the part necessary 
in order to render the service, i. e., to make connections with: 
the other subscribers, for example, the central office switchboard 
multiples and the connecting trunks between exchanges, the ex- 
tent of which is measured by the traffic. Part one was based 
on the unit cost of a standard substation equipment taking into. 
account the special apparatus that existed in certain classes 
and the unit cost of the average subscriber’s circuit, and so on. 
Part two was apportioned to the various classes broadly on the: 
basis of the traffic of each class. 

A short outline of our method of verifying the existing plant 
is as follows: 

The telephone company made up schedules of their different 
kinds of plant from the plant records which were used by them. 
in the regular.operation of their plant, and placed both the sched- 
ules and the original plant records at our service. To determine 
whether the schedules of plant as prepared by the telephone com- 
pany from their plant records fairly showed the actual plant in 
existence, we first checked the plant records with the plant as 
it was found‘in the field, arranging so that the parts checked 
were well distributed over the entire territory served by the 
company, except that all of the central office switchboards were 
checked, as they alone represent over a quarter of the total in- 
vestment of the company, and we then checked the plant records: 
with the schedules. These checks showed that the plant as 
shown in the schedules fairly represents the plant actually in 
use by the telephone company. 

To determine the value of the plant as represented by the: 
schedules, careful estimate of the costs of the plant were made, 
based upon the telephone company’s construction costs as shown: 
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by their books, and these costs were checked, so far as practi- 
cable, by cost figures obtained from our own experience. 

In the case of land and buildings we have taken the figures 
found on the books of the telephone company to represent their 
value. The value of the land has presumably not decreased 
during the past few years and the cost of building construction 
has materially increased, so that the book values properly repre- 
Sent no more than the reasonable present investment in land 
and buildings if the original purchases were made judiciously. 
This can be fully determined only by an actual appraisal of the 
property. 

The company’s figures used were of June 30, 1909, and the total 
investment by the telephone company for the plant in the city 
of Chicago is estimated in this manner to amount to a little over 
$22,330,000. The estimates of the value of the different parts of 
the property, when finally brought together into a total, were 
close to the total obtained from the auditor’s books and in gen- 
eral the division of the plant between the different kinds of plant 
was fairly represented by the auditor’s figures. 

The estimates may be accepted as being reasonably close to 
the actual] investment which has been required to build up this 
property. Consequently, as no detailed inventory and appraisal 
of the company’s property was made, it was decided by your 
representatives in conference with the officials of the telephone 
company to retain the divisions of investment between the dif- 
ferent parts of the plant in accordance with the auditor’s state- 
ment, 

The value of the plant as represented by the auditor’s books 
on June 30, 1909, having been verified, and the auditor’s accounts 
of the company having been audited by us for the year, we have 
accepted the auditor’s figures for the investment as of March 31, 
1909, September 30, 1909, and December 31, 1909, and from the 
investment figures for the four quarters, arrived at the average 
investment for the year ending March 31, 1910, namely, $23,250,- 
166.15. 

With the investment in property for each class and the traffic 
for each class, the expenses of operating the property and pro- 
viding service were apportioned to the various classes as follows: 

The expenses appropriate to the investment required to get 
ready to serve, such as maintenance of subscribers’ circuits and 
depreciation thereon, were apportioned to the classes of service 
on the basis of the corresponding readiness-to-serve investment 
for each class. The expenses appropriate to traffic, such as 
maintenance of connecting trunks and depreciation thereon, oper- 
ators’ wages and other expenses in the exchanges, etc., were 
apportioned to the classes of service on the basis of the respective 
traffic for each class. Peculiar expenses appropriate to particular 
classes were treated as close to the facts as possible. . For ex- 
ample, the collecting and auditing of prepaid nickel revenue went 
directly against those classes, and removing subscribers’ stations 
was set against the classes in which the stations moved belonged. 

The expenses of the company in operating the property and 
in furnishing service, which have been applied to the various 
classes of service in the foregoing manner, are the expenses ac- 
tually incurred by the company as recorded on their accounts and 
records, These have been verified by us with the paid vouchers 
and other relative papers and were incurred as stated. 

The charge for depreciation of property included in the ex- 
penses is based on the depreciation rate table laid down by the 
Special Telephone Commission which reported to the city upon 
telephone matters in April, 1907. The matter is considered on 
pages 71, 72 and 73 of the report of the Special Telephone Com- 
mission as it was published by the city for the use of those who 
were interested in the matter of telephone rate revision in 1907. 
We find that the percentages therein given are conservative and 
well considered and believe them to be as satisfactory figures as 
can be obtained. In their report the Special Telephone Commis- 
sion make the following concise statement regarding the matter 
of depreciation: 

“Tt is well understood that operating plant is limited in life, and 
(however well ordinary repairs have been kept up) after a period 
of years the generally worn out condition of the equipment or 
the advance of the art makes a substitution of new equipment 
desirable and economical. The expense of this substitution which 
does not. increase the gross earning capacity cannot be fairly 
charged to capital account, but should be defrayed out of a 
suitably supported depreciation fund which has been gradually 
accumulated out of the earnings during the life of the equipment, 
and which, at the end of the life period, has become equal to 
the first cost of the original equipment diminished by the amount 
of any “scrap” value or salvage which may be obtained from 
the discarded equipment. Interest accretions will add to the 
amount as the fund grows, and the annual sum set aside out of 
the earnings should be adjusted with this in view. Three per 
cent is a conservative rate of interest to set as the minimum 
which ought to be accepted on the moneys of a trust fund, with- 
in which category this depreciation fund belongs, and our table 
is computed on the basis of that percentage, A higher rate of 
interest would obviously decrease the size of the annual contribu- 
tions to the fund which must be made from earnings, but it is 
not safe to count upon a higher rate of interest being procurable 
for a trust fund, 

“The rate at which the telephone art is advancing, and the del- 
icacy of the apparatus used, make it a matter of particular im- 
portance for a telephone company to establish a proper deprecia- 
tion fund. Depreciation is distinct from maintenance, which 
latter includes current repairs that are required to keep the 
plant in first-rate working order as long as it is economically 
workable at all. 

“When dealing with reconstruction we have tried to arrive 

at the best judgment of the effect of future street and park im- 
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provements on the existing plant of the Chicago Telephone Com- 
pany; and_ we have given due consideration to the fact that the 
telephone conduit and cable equipment in the heart of the city is 
likely to be soon disturbed by the construction of street railway 
subways.”’ 

The actual amount expended by the company on reconstruction 
and replacements for the year was $622,296. In place of this 
amount we have added to the expense of operating the prop- 
erty and spread against the various classes of service (including 
toll and miscellaneous), in the statements herewith, the amount 
of $1,578,922.20, being the depreciation for the year, computed on 
the basis of the depreciation rate table compiled by the Special 
Telephone Commission, as already referred to. 

These figures show that the initial investment is still largely 
fulfilling the work required of it. This is clearly indicated by the 
tremendous growth in the business of the company in recent 
years, a comparison of the company’s total telephone stations in 
the City of Chicago exclusive of neighborhood rate telephones for 
the last ten years being as follows: 
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It is thus seen that the number of telephones served by the 
company has more than doubled during the last four years anda 
has increased over tenfold in the last ten years. 

Therefore, a large part of the plant has been recently installed 
and comparatively little of the plant has yet begun to cost the 
company anything on account of depreciation, and up to the 
present time there has been no cost on account of reconstruction 
occasioned by the construction of street railway Subways; but 
these costs are just as real as the costs for operators or main- 
tenance of plant, and it is just as important for the life of the 
company and the continued quality of its service that these are 
cared for, although the effect is no so immediately apparent. 
these costs should be taken care of by a depreciation and recon- 
struction fund, as they are not appropriate charges to capital ac- 
count, and the funds for such costs should be built up by an 
annual appropriation for such purposes, notwithstanding that the 
expenditures must usually be made in large units, so that the 
depreciation and reconstruction funds are likely to grow at times 
to considerable proportions before the expenditures are needed. 

There are a number of telephones in Chicago for which no 
charge is made or upon which there are concessions from the 
standard rates. These comprise: Stations or trunks used by the 
Chicago Telephone Company which numbered 1,148 on December 
31, 1909; stations or trunks used by the City of Chicago and the 
Chicago Board of Education which numbered 1,163 on December 
31, 1909; and stations or trunks used by Cook county which num- 
bered 398 on December 31, 1909. ‘These telephones are all of 
standard type and are normally associated with some one of the 
regular classes of service. The expense for providing the free 
service should be carried proportionately by all classes of service 
and we have therefore eliminated the free telephones from our 
tables and distributed the expense incident to them amongst the 
different classes of service in accordance with the total expenses 
of the different classes. Where concessions have been made from 
the standard rates for telephone service, a proportional part of 
the telephones are eliminated from our tables and the correspond- 
ing expenses distributed to the different classes of service on the 
basis of the total expenses of the classes. 

There are a small number of mileage extension lines used to 
give private connections between private branch exchange switch- 
boards. These lines are somewhat different from the ordinary 
mileage extension lines, and are designated as “‘tie lines’ by the 
company, although they are charged for under the ordinance at 
the same rate as the mileage extension lines. These lines have 
what may be thought of as the equivalent of a subscriber’s sta- 
tion equipment at each end of the line in the form of equipment 
at the private branch exchange switchboards. It is therefore 
seen that they should) be charged with a greater amount of ex- 
pense than the ordinary mileage extension lines which merely 
extend from one point in the city to another point in the city, and 
require no additional cost such as a telephone instrument or 
space on a switchboard. As there are so few ‘‘tie lines’? we have 
not made them a special class in our accounting, but it is proba- 
ble that in readjusting the rates of telephone service, the charge 
for these lines should be adjusted to take into account the rela- 
tively greater expense incident to them as compared with the 
ordinary mileage extension lines. 

The following is a guide to the symbols used for each class of 
service. The class number is given first, followed by the Chicago 
Telephone Company symbol and then a description of the service 
rendered: 

CHICAGO RATE CLASSES. 


C 1, F—Unlimited single party line business service without 
extra line or private branch exchange privileges. (For which a 
flat rate of $125 per year is now charged.) 

C 2, M12, M72, M60—Measured single party line business ser- 
vice, with privilege of an extra free line for each 6,000 outgoing 
messages guaranteed above 1,200 and with privilege of as many 
auxiliary lines rented at $24 per line without message guarantee 
as desired; without connection to a private branch exchange 
switchboard. (For which a minimum charge of $60 per year 
for the first line is now made, including 1,200 outgoing messages; 
8c per message for the next 2,400 outgoing messages and 2c per 
message for all additional outgoing messages.) 

C 3, P. B. X., M12, M72, M60—Measured single party line busi- 
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ness service, same as C2, but with connection to a private ex- 
change switchboard which is furnished by the Telephone Company 
Free. (For which the same charge is made as for C2, except that 
the subscriber must have more than one measured rate line.) 

Cc 4, P. B. X., M. C.—Commuted rate (deemed measured) single 
party line business service; with connection to a private branch 
exchange switchboard and privilege of as many auxiliary lines 
rented at $24 per line without message guarantee as desired, and 
with privilege of extra line service with 6,000 message guarantee. 
(For which a flat rate of $365 per year is now made for the cum- 
muted rate line with privilege of unlimited outgoing messages 
thereover, with a charge of 2c per message for all outgoing mes- 
sages over the $24 lines.) 

C5. P. B. X., M. 60.—Extra line service with 6,000 message 
guarantee, for use only in connection with commuted rate single 
party line business service. (For which a minimum charge of 
$120 per year is made, including 6,000 messages and a charge of 2c 
per message is made for all messages above 6,000.) 

C6. P. B. X., M. L.—Auxiliary line service intended particu- 
larly for incoming messages, for use in connection with classes 
of service C2, C3, C4 and C5. These lines are of such a char- 
acter that substantially all of them are associated with private 
branch exchange switchboards and we therefore designate them as 
a P. B. X. class. (For which a rental charge of $24 per year is 
made and the outgoing messages are considered as a part of the 
total messages when the lines supplement Class C2, Class C3 or 
Class C5 services, and a charge of 2c per mesage is made when 
they supplement Class C4 service. The latter messages we keep 
in a class by themselves which we call C6 messages.) 

C 7. R. F.—Unlimited single party residence service. 
which a flat rate of $72 per year is now charged.) 

C 8. 2R. F.—Unlimited two-party line residence service. (For 
which a flat rate of $56 per year is now charged.) 

(Neither of the above residence services have extra line or 
private branch exchange privileges.) 

C9. D. N.—Prepaid.nickel single party public telephone service, 
installed only in drug stores at approved locations. 

(For which a rate of 5c per message for three messages per 
day is charged and 2%c per message for all further messages. The 
company reserves the right to cancel contract if average number 
of three messages is not reached.) 

C10, P. N.—Prepaid nickel single party public telephone service 
installed only at approved locations. (For which a rate of 5c per 
message for four messages per day is charged and 4c per message 
for all further messages. The company reserves the right to 
cancel contract if minimum number of four messages per day is 
not reached.) 

C11, N.—Prepaid nickel single party line business service. (For 
which a rate of 5c per message is now charged, with a guarantee 
of 20c per day.) 

C12. 2N.—Prepaid nickel two-party line business service. (For 
which a rate of 5c per message is now charged with a guarantee 
of 12%c per day.) 

C13, 2 R. N.—Prepaid nickel two-party line residence service. 
(For which a rate of 5c per message is now charged, with a 
guarantee of 10c per day.) 

C14, 4N.—Prepaid nickel four-party line residence service. (For 
which a rate of 5c per message is now charged, with a guarantee 
of 5c per day.) (In the prepaid nickel classes of service there 
are no extra line or private branch exchange privileges.) 

C15, Ext, Ter.—Extension telephone and private branch exchange 
terminal telephone service. (For which a rate of $6 per year per 
telephone is now charged.) (These are divided between those with 
and those without coin boxes.) 


(For 


NEIGHBORHOOD RATE CLASSES. 


Ni, B.—Unlimited single party line business service. (For 
which a flat rate of $48 per year is now charged.) 

N2, 2B.—Unlimited two-party line business service. (For which 
a flat rate of $36 per year is now charged.) 

N3, 4B.—Unlimited four-party line business service. (For which 
a flat rate of $24 per year is now charged. 

N4, R.—Unlimited single party line residence service. (For 
which a flat rate of $36 per year is now charged.) 

N5, 2R.—Unlimited two-party line residence service. (For which 
a flat rate of $24 per year is now charged.) 

N6, 4R.—Unlimited four-party line residence service. © (For 


which a flat rate of $18 per year is now charged.) 

N7.—Trunked service from the Neighborhood Exchange lines to 
the Chicago Exchange lines, or to lines in other Neighborhood 
Exchanges. (For which a rate of 5¢c per outgoing message is 
charged.) (Under the Neighborhood Exchange rates, which are 
much lower than the Chicago Exchange rates, the subscribers 
have the privilege of free connection with the subscribers in their 
own exchanges, but are charged a fee when connected with Chi- 
cago Exchange subscribers outside of their own Neighborhood 
limits.) 

SPECIAL RATE CLASSES. 


S1.—Extension lines extending from the subscriber’s telephone 
line to premises beyond his own; which we hereinafter call Mile- 
age Extension lines. (For this service a charge of $20 a year 
is now made for the first half mile or less of line, and $10 per 
year for each additional quarter mile.) 

S2.—Private lines not connected to the Telephone Company’s 
circuits. (For this a charge of $40 per year is now made for the 
first mile or less of line, and $10 per year for each additional 
quarter mile.) 

Following we give a summary of the results shown in Table A 
after adding to the cost of service the 5 per cent interest on the 
bonds outstanding and 8 per cent dividend on the capital stock 
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(which dividend has been regularly declared and paid by the 
company): 
Revenue un- 
der Ordinance 
Rates per Cost per 


Station Station Net Revenue. 
Class— or Trunk. or Trunk. Over. Short. 
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AES en. Pees eke ir ecse + 23.607 42.740 Rien tee 24,661.84 
Fel 2 Be eh Welbar  ish S OF 34.833 86.445) 40 tees Ait, 18,832.07 
BR etic ite e3 24.233 GOLO95 setae weal : 17,106.23 
GGA rescars ens ietekerePetesayenene' sis LTLi5 40222) POS Fae arenocslerst 150,528.37 
FT SGlTrUN Kea eCalis’y ty s,s e eens sieee 21,052.06) eit anine mera 
S1 Mileage EXxten’nLines ...... .. ME ote 84,816.78 ericson 

Oe PIV ALOE LINES tess, asc sud cecae, ete Mag eae 40.86 2 sare suele 
$535,112.57 $1,443,646.09 
535,112.57 
DeOHCIE. FAM clsied ¢ Slab sence Was 2 ola Siete sre RY alee ete $ 908,533.52 


This amount is subject. to a deduction representing the interest 
earned on the unexpended portion of the funds received from the 
sale of bonds, which we estimate amounts to not more than 

75,000. 

: Following we give a summary of the results shown in Table A 
before adding to the cost of service in each class any return to 
the company on the capital invested: 


Revenue un- 
der-Ordinance 
Rates per Cost per 


Station Station Net Revenue 
Class— or Trunk. or Trunk. Over. Short. 

Gi, Eitightise ann erene cee $124,361 $123.070 $ 12,718 45 eine 
2 M12, M72, M60....... 75.915 49.508 — 207,110,060" Meee emer 
3 M12, M72, M60,P.B.X. 149.458 121.416 60,066.35)" ee eae 
4 McC, SPs eek ctr 361.496. 423.796. \ uae-sie ees $ 78,438. 59 
Bye tipo 2h Na eo ein bad 165.515 1695887, “Seems 279.80 
6. Mi Diese estore ares sree sy» cil 24.169 24.168 4.27 Sees cee 

Miz MeSSa2@S.y.):.. 227 cas oe cine enn toe sick 9;228.03 9 Eakescereae 
Hotels & Dep’t stores 193.020 164.181 19,552.83" 5 Picerersten anne 
EU ae oie tuis aps vcs eo aistoas 71.803 T2285 9 Cases steteiets 1,533.75 
SO DR Weitere nee ons? x vitae 55.459 58-843 0) -cetelecetae eee 14,307.15 
QT Nics srerspeacusestinsc i.e) aucvaiets 174.938 112.476 108, 684. 08 | sas. Seca eet 

DOI IN escape casei ctsns cronies 182.461 94.483 24,194.11 =) Rewewenercam te 

ACL ae Nia xc ake tent ans) «cca 116.583 58.856. 197,485.07 / reese Rte, 

129 Noe Binastala's 2.0 saat. 54.966 86.583 °388,254.325ece emer 

US UORIN Miecspe ciel i. syetsratebouetss= 39.297 32.914 19,664.91" eee iad 

WAIN oerivre cs erties cuatens es 2212 22.750 1,545. 0507 Scie sterner 

15 Terminals & Exten’s’ 5.989 6.645." «tose 37, 612. 64 

INE IB aya pie aietete dead sae shspeees 47.628 WL AD Ls sou aretcteone ene 15,055.97 
PDH ERA a, 5 oer pe rene ae Hpi een ape 49:460) Se vices 2,585.59 
Bid Besar dec ceoes ave arene 23.607 32.906 > c.c ese 6 aes 11,986.65 
ASE ciara areca s ace, 5 84.833 O1:854) oo eee 7,241.45 
BOE weirs etek ietionevenerie. 0 16 24.233 AS TOE sieeve craietone 9,297.01. 
GRA ae cates occas cat 17.775 30.465" Gace aeter 85,100.93 
KOO LLYUNKCOS@AUS. 2. | eee amen setters 29,828.25) Son ener 

S1 Mileage Exten’nLines ......  ...... 74,198:48 © ese 
OU Privates DAMES. oiieiaiec peel meee on mane eters 35890.28)) ose Motes 

$1,154,424.52 $263,439.53 
263,439.53 
Surplus, available to pay interest _ 


on bonds and dividends on capital 
stock being. <:. ..... «cupaseasur: sine $ 890,984.99 


3.83 per cent on the investment. 

The total expense to the telephone company for supplying the 
service throughout the city during the year ending March 31, 
1910, excluding any return to the company on the investment, 


WAS 56 wibrile eevatotee so Salar: 6d when sues eine outa hcl oeeeane oe. «$6,978, 785.58 
The total revenue from this service under the rates 

prescribed by the city ordinance was................. 7,864,770.57 
Showing a surplus of......... ihe Sec ee te ee ..$ 890,984.99 


as representing the return to the company on the capital invested. 
This amounts to 3.83 per cent upon the investment in property 
used in the city telephone service, including working capital. 
Assuming as the return on the investment the 5 per cent 
interest on the city proportion of bonds outstanding and the 8 
per cent dividend on the city proportion of capital stock (which 
return figures at 7.74 per cent on the total investment in property 


et 


May 21, 1910. 


used in the city telephone service including working capital) we 
find the following result: 
Surplus of revenue over expense before adding: to ex- 
pense any return on the investment, as above.......$ 890,984.99 
Deduct: 5 per cent interest on city pro- 
portion of bonds outstanding.$ 186,672.05 
8 per cent dividend on city pro- 
portion of capital stock..... 1,612,846.46 
————————— 1,799,518.51 


MeCN Pah OETIOU, OF se oc. .cc Accs draloe bites «. oe eee shee eacbeteetars $ 908,533.52 


This amount is subject to a deduction representing the interest 
earned on the unexpended portion of the funds received from the 
ray of bonds, which we estimate amounts to not more than 

75,000. 

The above figures of interest on bonds and dividend on capital 
stock, which are applicable to the business within the city (ex- 
cluding toll business), were computed on the basis of the bonds 
and capital stock apportioned to each division as follows: 


Chicago Telephone Company Symbol. 


Average Sta- 
tions or 
Trunks. 

Investment, 
Including 
Working 
Capital. 
Messages, 


Total 


$ 8,388,547. 74 
1,497,978, 89 
862,292.80, 
1,536,815.27 
32,424.37 
657,787.79 
146,109.71 
331,458.19 

- 749,500.26 
877,137.19 
563,701.84 
75,545.09 
761,206.54 
2,792.111.17 
872,291.29 
5, 550,003.92 
1, 056,077.20 
206,418.94 
42,754.34 
163,087.76 
84,233.02 
99,931.60 
840,302.59 
114,224.05 
499,163.05 
49,061.54 


71,305, 853 
12,227,138 
12,528,229 
29,961,498 


ML Messages 

Hotels and Department stores 
11,314,581 
14,688,343 
10,119, 203 
1,097,627 
7,212,847 
19,249, 736 


Se trunked calls 
Extension lines 
Private lines 


203,063 | $28,250,166.15 


*$ 543,816.83. 


ERY EPH ONY 


Revenue. 


7FroOss 


$ 1,225,452.53 |¢1,212,734.05 
595,402.55 
836,131.85 
455,120.14 
10,592.97 
89, 546. 33 
68,389.44 
130, 867.24 
228,832.85 
275,074.80 
304,392.14 
60,176.83 
398, 831.11 
1,145,936.92 
121.072.%1 
1,660, 748.29 
843,793.45 
30,100. 82 
7,306.43 
30,429.46 
9,335.33 
11,559.14 
119,200.34 
71,898.40 
132,839.68 
12,238.82 


244,375,983 | $ 7,864,770.57 6,973, 795.58 
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It is pointed out that the investment in property within the city 
at the close of the year under report, viz.: March 31, 1910, ex- 
ceeded the above average amount, and also that there was a 
large sum of cash on hand over and above working capital, being 
part of the proceeds of the sale of bonds. These amounts are 
more than the above difference. 

The figures, including Tables A, B and C, show that although 
the company has many millions of dollars invested in property 
in the City of Chicago, which is gradually depreciating, but has 
not yet reached the condition when it must be replaced by new 
apparatus, yet they are unable, from the income received from 
the service which they render by means of that property, to pay 
returns on their investment of a little less than 8 per cent, 
namely, 7.74 per cent, and set aside a reasonable sum toward the 
renewal of this apparatus when it becomes worn out or obsolete 
and for meeting the reconstruction expenses which will be im- 
posed when the street railway subways are built. In other words, 
with the rates that are now in force, the company will reach a 
time when it will be impossible for it to provide the city ade- 
quate service on account of lack of funds to replace worn out or 


Net Revenue After 
Deducting Interest 
and Dividends. 


for Interest 
and Divi- 
r 
Divi- 


dends. 
on Invest- 


Available 
Interest on 
Bonds. 
dend on 
Capital 
Stock 
Total Inter- 
est and 
Dividends 
Being 7.74% 
ment 


Short. Over. 


oF 


*Ralance 
light pe! 
cent. 


BE 


| 


$ 12,718.48 
207,110.06 
63,066.35 


$ 27,038.07] $ 233,608.88 
12,079.10| 104,363.40 
6,911.33 59,713.91 
12,276.74 106,071.06 
259.48 2,241.87 
4,545.32 39,271.55 
1,159.39 10,017.14 
2,651.10 22,905.47 
6,013.60 51,957.58 
7,020.20 60,654.49 
4,503.18 38,907.47 
603.73 5,216.21 
6,134.49 58,002.01 

22,480. 82 194,234.31 
2, 997171 25,900.28 
44,505.24 385,043.76 
8,424.62 72,788.72 
1,671.52 14,441.89 
345.77 2,987.42 
1,314.85 11,360.34 
683.67 5,906.95 

6,999.13 
58,640.36 
7,865.80 
35,296.46 
3,450.10 


$ 260,646.95 
116, 442-50 
66,625.24 
118,347.80 
2,501.35 
43,816.87 
11,176.58 
25,556.57 
57,971.18 
67,674.69 
43,410.65 
5,819.94 
59,136.50 
216,715.13 
28,997.94 
429 609.00 
81,213.34 
16,113. 4}. 
3,933.19 
12,675.19 
6,590.62 
7,809.22 
65,427.44 
8,776.19 
39,381.70 
3,849.42 


388,292.49 
273,065.50 
533,558.73 78,438 .59 
10,872.77 276 80° 
89,542.06 4.97 
59,161.41 9,228.03 
111,314.41 19,552.83 
229, 866.60 1,533.75 
289 381.95 14.307 15 
195,708.11 | 108,684.03 
25,982.72 24,194.11 
201,346.04 | 197,485.07 
762,682.60 | 383,254.32 
101,407.80 19,664.91 
1,659, 203.24 
381,406.09 
45,156.79 
9,892.02 
42,416.11 
16,576.78 
20,356.15 
204,301.27 
42,070.15 
58,641.20 
8,348.54 


18,374.17 
138,348.57 


85,100.93 
29,828.25 
74,198.48 

3,890.28 


$890, 984.99°| $186,672.05 


$1,799,518.51 


$1,612, 846.46 


94,751.93 | 


*Note.—This toll revenue is included in computing the 3 per cent. compensation paid_ to 


Nore.—Iigures in italics represent deductions or deficits. 


the city, but in its relation to the investment within the city for toll business this revenue 


is partly earned by the use of property outside of the city. 


Table A—Statement Showing the Revenue and Expenses, etc., for Each Class of Service for the Year Ending March 31, 1910. 


Capital “Stock ...0 0 vos << UStre = Rate tase eters .-.-$27,000,000.00 
Apportioned between the property within the city 
and the property outside the city on basis of the 
respective book values for each, namely: 


(CATRVECT EPO) € 3 Se rer a ica eee hae eae $21,057,786.00 
RCH AMP CS A orate, «cress ace vile $20,149,359.00 
SENGIUE. GEG. eae a ores cie. ciate | ee 908,427.00 

SUbUPDATN ¢ yc cw «ee « ye tputietne tas Beta ts 5,942,214.00 


$27,000,000.00 
ESOT Seem reread ues 4 cee wlan on beaten oececes Pei eiasie 5eo8 0; 000,,000;00) 
Apportioned between the property within the city 
and the property outside the city on basis of the 
respective book values for each, namely: 


TCE Ol ere teeaces pie seek ois ahaa TidehaMsieleuecsicle MO MMOR oT DIO USO 
Per SCOPE TIN CO sry eens s) oi asians) sce $ 3,731,363.00 
PEOTE= CLG see Pana se ooh elarstaves 168,227.00 ~ 

POUPESULTEPEATAPM rch wists one Si ocho Bis, oce.a » ote Fs. ae 1,100,410.00 


$ 5,000,000.00 

The proportions applicable to toll business within the city have 
been eliminated in spreading to the various classes of service 
within the city. : 

The apportionment of the capital stock and the bonds outstand- 
ing to the exchange property within the city compares as follows: 
(OF IG Ie Seo ln ere Cath a viohagene Meanie «++» $20,149,359.00 
Bonds 3,731,363.00 


; 


Ce 


$23,880,722.00 
Investment in exchange property within the city as 


DCT EA DIOGE ct ciecstevs aroha) 03 er ensiaree Vevisihiec treat ao, 200,166.00 


Difference between securities now outstanding 


and average investment for year.............. ..$ 630,556.00 


obsolete apparatus. It is also to be observed that the classes of 
service paid for at a fixed rate per year, without count of messages 
(including the commuted trunk circuits of the private branch 
exchanges) are uniformly unremunerative and in most instances 
do not pay for the current annual expenses and depreciation 
without any provision for return on the investment. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) ARTHUR YOUNG & CO., 
D. C. & Wm. B. Jackson. 
Chicago, Ill., May 9, 1910. 


Tables are given showing the cost for each class of service 
for the year ending March 31, 1910. These give figures under 
the following heads: 

Operating.—Exchange operating, comprising operators’ wages ; 
other exchange employes; exchange supplies and expenses; in- 
juries and damages; superintendence; expense collecting and 
auditing; directory; advertising and canvassing; uncollectible 
accounts and incidentals. 

Maintenance.—Current repair of subscribers’ station equip- 
ment, line plant, central office equipment and buildings. 

Station removals. 

Depreciation. 

Miscellaneous.—Rental of instruments, etc.; rental of wires, 
etc.; insurance, taxes, three per cent compensation to city, cost 
of free telephone service to the city, etc.; general. 

From the data given the following table containing matter 
which is of interest has been made up. 
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Pe Bye. 
C3-M12 


Pies. 
C4-MC 


Py Bike 
C1i-F C-2M12 C5-M60 
Revenue per sta- 
tion or trunk. $124.36 
Revenue - short - 
per station or 
trunk . 
Revenue-o ver - 
per station or 
trunk ae 
Expense per 
message before 
adding interest 
and dividends. 
Expense per 
message after 
adding interest 
and dividends. 
Revenue per 
message 
Investment (In- 
cluding work- 
ing capital), 
per station or 
trunk 


75.915 149.458 361.496 165.515 


1.582 156.304 43.455 


11.56 


.0170075 .031756 .021796 .017808 -019842 


-020663 -041280 .027114 .021758 .024407 


.0171859 .048695 .026830 .015190 -019332 


343.875 190.996 383.412 1,220.719 506.631 


TDi TAR tO Ney 


C6 M.L.P.B.X. C-6ML Hotels, Dept. 
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C15 
Terminals & 
C1i1-N C12-2 N C13-2RN C14-4N Extension 
Revenue per sta- 
tion or trunk... 
Revenue - short - 
per station or 
trunk sheaehe 
Revenue-over-per 
station or trunk 
Expense per mes- 
Sage before 
adding interest 
and dividends. 
Expense per mes- 
sage after add- 
interest and 
dividends 
Revenue per mes- 
sage 
Investment 
eluding 
ing capital) per 
station or trunk 222.510 


116.583 54.966 39.297 22.722 5.989 


2.070 


.027915 .039620 .049886 .056080 


.036114 .050879 -064102 .070600 


.055294 .059530 .059560 .056132 


133.927 120.835 76.100 18.398 


Messages Stores etc. 
24.169 193.020 71.808 55.459 174.938 182.461 
11.825 8.855 18.712 16.529 
31.503 66.815 
017217 .020782 .020316 019701 -019340 023671 
.020470 .025554 -025440_ .024309 -023630 .028974 
.019903 .024433 .020180 018727 .030080 045714 
150.550 488.876 235.692 176.842 . 393.967 274.709 
N7 5¢ 
Trunked 
Ni-B N2-2B N3-4B N4-R N5-2R N6-4R Calls 
ee | 
47.628 36.532 23.607 34.833 24.233 17.775 Babee 
49.319 29.594 19.133 51.612 35.862 22.447 Wa erecta ° 
023482 .025695 .022707 .039268 .036178 .028736 .029474 
.031862 .034353 029492 .054880 049724 -037938 We 
if ia 
.015653 018979 .016290 022114 020051 016766 .050371 
326.612 213.772 314.302 209.500 125.306) sesame te teers 


126.523 


Cartoon Exposure of Trust Methods. 

The Jefferson County Telephone Company of Watertown, 
New York, is carrying on a vigorous advertising campaign to 
extend its business, and in doing so is meeting the general 
opposition tactics of the Bell telephone company, including 
offers of free service. 

Those who have observed Bell rate reductions, and their 
subsequent increases in neighboring cities where competition 


THE TELEPHONE SITUATION 
AS IT REALLY IS. 


A Trust Method for killing competition. Have you been caught with this bait? 


If Every Telephone Company Would Expose Trust Methods as 
Cleverly as a Watertown, N. Y., Independent in This Cartoon, 
Rebating for the Sake of Killing Competition Would 
Soon Cease to Exist in the Telephone Business. 


has actually been eliminated, or the competitor seriously 
weakened, will appreciate the significance of this vigorous 
cartoon without further explanation. The reverse of the card, 
which is mailed to the public, bears the following statements : 

“Don’t kick about Trust Methods and continue to give them 
your money. 


“Use the ‘Home Phone’ yourself and set an example for 
your neighbor to follow. : 

“The way to accomplish anything is to do something. 

“Use the ‘Home Phone’ and save money.” 


Independent System Taking Contracts at Jackson, Miss. 


Items appearing in the newspapers show that subscribers are 
already being taken on for the Independent service at Jack- 
son, Miss., furnished by the new exchange of the Mississippi 
Home Telephone Co. This exchange connects with the Inde- 
pendent long distance lines to Meridian, and is expected to be 
a center of important local telephone development in the near 
future. 

The Cumberland company, as soon as it saw that it was to 
be compelled to meet competition, very promptly put in a staff 
of solicitors. On May 8 newspaper announcements set forth 
that the Cumberland company’s business had grown to such 
an extent in the past few years that it was found necessary to 
replace the old apparatus. It stated that one of the most ex- 
pensive switchboards manufactured for the use of this com- 
pany was to be installed at Jackson. 

This is the same old story. Competition compels the old com- 
pany to wake up and give good service. 


Plans for Telephone System in Western Kentucky. 


Owing to the industrial development of the western part 
of Kentucky, which has become one of the big mining dis- 
tricts of this parts of the country, the Independent tele- 
phone interests of that section are considering expansions 
on a large scale. Frank G. Hoge, president of the Hopkins- 
ville Home Telephone Company, is one of the leaders in 
the movement for the development of the telephone lines 
in that section, and a combination of including a dozen or 
more counties has been proposed. If the deal goes through 


Bowling Green and several other large cities will be in- 
cluded. 


Problems of the Telephone Men 


Cross-Ringing Trouble. 


I have a grounded circuit about one mile long with one series 
magneto telephone, which is grounded at the terminal box by the 
same ground that is used on all other grounded circuits. At 
the telephone it is connected with a lightning rod. This sub- 
seriber continued to complain that the bell rang and when he 
answered no one wanted him. I made a trip there and found at 
first that it only rang when a certain other subscriber rang for 
“Central” on a grounded circuit running in an opposite direction. 
I took this line out of the cable from terminal box to frame, and 
placed another drop that had never been used, with new jumper 
wires, but the trouble continues, and the bell is now ringing with 
other lines than the one named’ above. The circuit is perfectly 
clear of trees and other wires. 


Troubles of this kind sometimes occur in exchanges which 
have a very few lines. It is caused either by leaks in the 
cable or a high resistance earth connection at central. The 
latter is most likely your trouble. To test it, run the 
ground wire for the switchboard drop of the line in ques- 
tion to a separate ground rod several feet away from the 
common ground of the switchboard. This will cure the 
trouble if due to a high resistance central office ground. 

If so, make your common groud connection better. Use 
a large copper plate or several of them, buried deeply in 
damp earth. Where so few lines are involved, the earth 
connection must be very good to prevent trouble. Where 
there are many lines, a little ringing current leaks back 
through each line and because there are so many each gets 
too small an amount to ring the bell. 


Home Made Lineman’s Test Set. 


We have an old series telephone with a generator, ind. coil, ete. 
that we would like to rebuild into a lineman’s telephone for use 
on a 1600 ohm, bridging line; switchboard drops, 500 ohms. Can 
we make it work, and if so will you send diagram showing wir- 
ing? Would like to arrange to cut out generator and ringer and 
also taking circuit with switch. 


For a lineman’s test telephone nothing is better than a 
straight series arrangement. It has the ability to detect 
Open circuits, which is not possessed by the bridging type. 
The arrangement is shown in Fig. 1-A. The hand generator 
has an automatic shunt which breaks connection as soon as 
the crank is moved and cuts the armature into circuit. The 
hook switch may be arranged to work by hand instead of 
gravity. It is better to add a strong spring which will 
hold the lever in the “down” position when idle. This 
makes it necessary to hold the hook “up” while talking. 
When released, it snaps back to the “down” position and 
saves the battery from running down. 

A combination series and bridging type can be made by 
rewiring the ringing apparatus as shown in Figs. 1-B and 


Fig. 1. 


2-A. In this case the ringer movement of the bell should 
be replaced by one having 500 ohms resistance. By throw- 
ing the key, K, the change is made from series to bridging. 
Since the generator is normally short circuited it will not 
do to allow it to be normally bridged across the line bind- 
ing posts so a push button, B, is inserted. This must be 
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pressed while ringing. This combination set is not ad- 
vised on account of its complexity and the requirements 
regarding the bell. It has to be a cross between series and 
bridging and will not act as well in either capacity as one 
designed and wound for one use. 

If the set is to be used for portable service, not testing, 


| Fig. 2. 


it should be straight bridging. As this requires a 1,600-ohm 
ringer and a heavier hand generator it is doubtful economy 
to try to rebuild your old series telephone. The circuit is 
shown in Fig. 2-B in which the generator must be one 
whose circuit is normally open. 


Pole Changer Trouble. 


I have had trouble with my Warner pole changer. Have just 
renewed the ringing batteries, but last night it began to flash at 
the contacts and it burned out the ringer magnet so I had to 
order a new one. The magnet got so hot I could hardly hold my 
hand on the coil. Will some one please advise me as to what 
caused it. 


You have had a short circuit somewhere in the alternat- 
ing current part of the apparatus or its outside connections. 
The flashing at the contacts indicates this as well as the 
overheating of the relay coil. If you can find no leakage or 
chance for leakage on the leads to the switchboard or in 
the latter, it may be something within the pole changer 
itself. If the condenser becomes short circuited this will 
happen. The first time an operator rings, the relay will 
pull up.and connect the bad condenser across the binding 
posts. Then the flow through the condenser will lock the 
relay up and cause the heavy sparking. 


Kentucky Telephone Valuations. 
The following are the assessments of the principal tele- 
phone companies on which big increases were made by the 
state board of valuation and assessment: 


Valuation. Increase. 
ows yep Londen els Coy.) e.nene aac $1,000,000 $ 300,000 
Citizens’ Telephone Company.......... 450,000 100,000 
Cimiberlandalelea els Cony, , ..mene 1,500,000 300,000 
Eastelennessee Delt: Co.).52. 2.52.5. 1,100,000 100,000 
Puyetter tome. él Co. ita foi. sGee 200,000 75,000 


Other corporations which were raised only a small amount 
are as follows: Gainesboro Telephone Company, $100,000; 
American Telegraph and Telephone Company, $250,000; In- 
diana Long Distance Telephone Company, $100,000. 


Telephone Aids Census Enumeration. 

In Council Bluffs, Iowa, during the recent census enumera- 
tion, the operators at both the Independent and Bell telephone 
exchanges assisted the census enumerators in listing all resi- 
dents of that town. The operators were instructed to inquire 
of everyone who called for service on a certain day whether 
or not they had been listed. If not the operator took down 
the name and address and reported it to the enumerator. 


The Cuyahoga Report for 1909 


The annual report of the Cuyhoga Telephone Company 
for 1909, has just been made public, and its perusal will be 
found very interesting. It will be noticed that the gross 
earnings have increased from $587,000 to $842,000 in the past 
five years, and that the net earnings have increased from 
$207,000 to $392,000 in the same space of time, an increase 
of $185,000, while the interest, including interest on bonds 
and on collateral notes has increased from $124,000 to $154,- 
000, an increase of only $30,000. The company’s surplus 
after paying interest in 1905 was $83,000, while in 1909 the 


1905 
Gross €atnings-.-.... .... hk cmeyeeeemee teens ete aoe ae $587,487.01 
‘EOtal expenses: iz... . Veen eek ee ee eee 369,609.93 
Neteatnings sc. .o. . -cino Reet eee $217,877.08 
TIEGUCELONS: Ree iets. ad cs « SR One Oe 10,082.34 
‘Totalanetsearnings -: 3.2... eee Oe ere oe $207,794.74 


Inv. income, interest on bank deposits and dis- 
count son. cashi payments: seen ace ee neers 


Bond interest 


Int-on:coll: motes? 2; 42. ree ete eee eee 
Surpltiss <p ek ooh oo Reiner ole apne ace ee $ 83,330.31 
DEDUCTIONS. 

Preferred stock dividendsSme amenities: cenotnare $ 51,398.40 
Commion stock dividefids) Soe sseceee. ate et ene eee 
Deépreciations is. 3.65 Done ee eo ee eee 
Reserves ton bad: acco ttitc. sere tien ion ne 38,232.74 
‘otal «deductions “stacks. Mase ee Reeeee eee $ 89,631.14 

Net*surplus' .. 2G dine. shee eee Oe eee *$ 6,300.83 


*Decrease. 


It was in pursuance of the policy of your company to 
maintain your property that early in the year the directors 
decided to set aside monthly 23%4 per cent of the gross earn- 
ings as a maintenance and renewal fund. This has en- 
abled the management not only to maintain the physical 
property at a high standard of efficiency, but also to im- 
prove it by replacing aerial construction with underground 
cables. 

On December 31st there remained in this fund a cash 
balance of $14,772.05, to be used for future replacements. 


1906 | 1907 1908 1909 
$716,627.13 $781,959.71 , $827,363.53 $842,387.74 
385,041.29 395,580.87 377,732.25 449,862.09 
$331,585.84 $386,378.84 $449,631.28 $392,525.65 
26,467.32 $179.382\ 0. (s.-i..2) = 
$305,118.52 $381,199.50 $449,631.28 $392,525.65 
RM Ry & Uc. tee ee 645.90 9,913.85 


$402,439.50 
135,400.00 
19,008.00 


$248,031.50 


$450,277.18 
135,300.00 


$170,118.52 $246,199.50 $314,977.18 


$ 81,103.50 $ 86,222.25 $ 86,241.00 $ 86,241.00 
45,000.00 45,000.00 (9 + ik. 
15,000.00 18,984.23 60,698.97 29,966.56 
Sei ae ott eee, ee 10,000.00 eit 

$141,103,50 $150,206.48  . $156,939.97 $116,207.56 


$ 29,015.02 $ 85,993.02 $158,037.21 $131,823.94 


Comparative Statement of Earnings, Expenses and Surplus for Five Years Ending December 31, 1909. 


surplus after all interest charges had been paid was $248,- 
000. Attention is also called to the balance sheet. It will 
be noted that on December 31st the directors charged $390,- 
939 against the surplus and credited the same to the cost 
of property as an addition depreciation. The com- 
pany has made heavy expenditures during the past five years 
for the up-keep of the property. The balance sheet shows 
an increase in current assets of $157,000, and a decrease in 
current liabilities of $104,000. 

The report in full is as follows: 

To the Stockholders; 

Your directors submit herewith the result of the opera- 
tions of the Cuyahoga Telephone Co. for the year ending 
December 31, 1909. 

Earnings. 

In presenting this report we would direct your attention 
to the increase in gross earnings. The gain is very good 
considering the fact that no development work had been 
attempted for the preceding three years, the increase repre- 
senting the natural growth of the business. 

You will also notice that the net earnings apparently de- 
creased, during the same period, largely due to the policy 
of your directors in setting aside 23% per cent of the gross 
earnings to insure the improvement and preservation of the 
physical property. 


The following amounts have been expended for the up- 
keep of the property during the past five years: 


1905or3 sc hiiet's We. eee ee ee $120,620.11 
1006.09. hss aes eee 151,198.27 
19072 eh f. . ee ee 162,530.54 
19082 Wee... See ie seeet be 190,890.51 
10092 scene. 2. A leet oo ae 217,709.89 

Totals Ae. esos oe eee ee $842,949.32 


In addition to the above, on December 31, 1909, by au- 
thority of the board of directors, $390,939.80 was charged 
against surplus and credited to cost of property as an ad- 
ditional depreciation. 

; Service. 

To insure the very best service possible to patrons, close 
attention is given to the traffic of the company. 

The following data from the traffic department is sub- 
mitted: 


Total number ‘of calls. Ae. eee 75,981,865 
Averacé-time answering callsima.a. + o9 = oe een 4 seconds 
Average calls per telephone per year............/. 3,045 
Average calls per line per yeat @a,~. 25 ss eh eee 6,413 


During the past year the company encountered several 
cases of unusually severe damage arising from weather con- 
ditions. In February, 1909, a hail storm swept over this 
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section of the state, and all wire plants in its wake were left 
in a condition of more or less complete wreckage. This 
company suffered its share of that loss, especially in the 
section west of the Cuyahoga river. Our Dover exchange 
district was practically put out of business for some time. 

In April, Cleveland was visited by the most severe cyclone 
of its history. The path of the wind storm through the 
city was such as to do a maximum of damage to our outside 
construction, and many thousands of telephones were put 
out of order by its destructive force. Several weeks of 
work night and day were required to bring the piant back 
into its normal gvod condition. 

To these factors must be attributed the major part of the 
increases in the company’s expenses of “maintenance” and 
“operation” ‘as shown in the annual statement. In all cases, 
however, the new construction which replaced that destroy- 
ed by the storm has been of the highest class, and in the 
case of our Broadway cable, which was blown down for a 
distance of about two miles, underground construction, 
which had long been contemplated, was immediately adopt- 
ed to replace the aerial construction destroyed by the wind 
storm. The storms also served to locate the weak points 
in our wire and cable system, and to enable us to rectify 
and give proper attention to all such cases. 

During the past year sufficient insurance was placed on 
the rentals of the Central Exchange to protect the holders 
of securities from loss of income due to destruction of the 
exchange by fire. The company is now carrying $922,650.00 
of insurance of all classes, including $65,000.00 of surety 
bonds on employes who handle the funds of the company. 

On December 31 your payroll contained the names of 524 
employes. 

The efficient services of officers and employes is acknowl- 
edged with pleasure. 

E. G. Tillotson, President. 

Cleveland, Ohio, January 29, 1910. 

Comparative statement of earnings and expenses for five 
years ending December 31, 1909 and 1908, follows: 


REVENUE. 
1909 1908 Increase 
Renitals= eli seen et neta ae. ieee es $717,083.88 $706,925.91 $10,157.97 
Toll serv., long distance, 2. ..:... ala ies Wy G Wet 11,321.88 *150.52 
MOUNSErVesSUDUTDAN.). t: scclgh sete 6,687.11 6,808.25 *121.14 
ROuleServag Nay. Stee: oor dee: 39,786.45 38,458.60 1,327.85 
Rentals Mec. Bid de... ens ce fee 67,658.94 62,787.00 4,871.94 
Miscellaneous sts iistcni st esentsc 9,913.85 1,707.79 8,206.06 
Grosawedrningso v.e.6. 462 once, $852,301.59 $828,009.48 $24,299.16 

EXPENSES. 
OL VIGO waEME Gel de cin donem Siero scan $ 92,356.38 $ 89,433.01 $ 2,923.37 
Mane nan COM tc. tac a) acre es 147,850.25 115,078.91 32,771.34 
ERX CEA ONCE etree, ce ee ness 165693: (Ao hee one 16,693.71 
Lene walstct or etcicahe oie ok crac ho 23,219.37 15,112.63 8,106.74 
ExGueraleexpensG. tte. .es oes ke 85,681.97 69,375.07 16,306.90 
EUROS Cee veteran ea oss oe eee eee 41,562.00 39,237.49 2,324.51 
Pt APG Oxeht eee tens ena ke 4,507.37 15,916.60 ¥*11,409.23 
SC DLAs OXI sah aie cee deco ce ee 37,248.50 32,454.89 4,793.61 
Leased lines and contracts....... 742.54 1,123.65 *381.11 
BROT TE EXD CTISG oc, ates cies FoR ae $449,862.09 $877,732.25 $72,129.84 

SURPLUS. 
EP SAMCAGMINSS <0 perl iisck os $852,301.59 $828,009.43 $24,292.16 
MOTALSECX PCNSeS cle se:c said ok oeea ee 449,862.09 377,732.25 172,129.84 
GEM VOVENUG, cele ocs.s choline. $402,439.50 $450,277.18 *47,837.68 
ESTEE Src te el o'e) » afore lovers s <tc\ <A oo oha hee 29,966.56 70,698.97 *40,732.41 
PU GUM TIOLOITICOING. .<.isic s.cc+ ssa eke $372,472.94 $379,578.21  *7,105.27 
PIR OM RAIN DOTS. ove: sraie' ois +. 0'o snes $135,400.00 $135,300.00 100.00 
Mgt OTeCOll a TOLES sss .n ec + cells oes 19500800 Meee ee 19,008.00 
ivemoma pnt. Stocks. wins eick <e.c cee 86,241.00 SG, 24100 0 Me 
CTS Sh US a gO a $240,649.00 $221,541.00 $19,108.00 
Aiviaat iby Gh AT Get ae te ee anne $131,823.94 $158,037.21 *26,213.27 

*Decrease, 


Condensed comparative balance sheet, Dec. 31, 1909 and 1908. 
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RESOURCES. 
Dec. 31,1909 Dec. 31, 1908 Increase 
Property and plant........ $5,787,973.52 $6,075,244.18 **$287,270.66 
Uncompleted engineer’s 
SSUIMALEE crannies marae ZA DD8S-06 Mm: biciere cie’- 219,538.58 
Currentmasseatseoe tern: 336,967.39 178,972.33 157,995.06 
Deterredsassets) wate nes 20,415.08 2,724.74 17,690.34 


$6,364,849.57 $6,256,941.25 $107,953.32 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock, common ...$1,500,000.00 $1,500,000.00 .......... 
Capital stock, preferred.... 1,437,350.00  1,437,350.00 .......... 
Bonded debt (outstanding). 2,708,000.00  2,708,000.00 .......... 
Collateral trust notes ..... 47b;200,00 Meememtetrcesls «cs « $475,200.00 
Current liabilities ......... 170,180.10 274,600.53 **104,420.43 
Deferred liabilities ........ 41,633.13 35,949.63 5,683.50 
Reserve accounts ......... 2,925.00 1,425.00 1,500.00 
‘Surplus ae rere ace 29,606.34 299,616.09 **270,009.75 


$6,364,894.57 $6,256,941.25 $107,953.32 
* The surplus and depreciation reserve accounts were charged 
with $465,939.80, and this amount deducted from property and 
plant account. f 
** Decrease, 


Monthly Income $10,000 Above March, 19069, at Topeka. 


A fine example of the way good service and sound manage- 
ment carries an Independent telephone company to the front 
is given in the March statement of the Topeka Independent 
Telephone Company of Topeka, Kansas. This prominent mem- 
ber of the Gary system “has a good plant and a thoroughly 
effective organization, and is one of the leaders in carrying 
out the well known Gary policy of furnishing the public a 
service of undoubted attractiveness at rates which are equit- 
able to both the interests involved. Following is the state- 


ment: 
Six Months Ending 
Mar. 31, Mar. 31, 
1909. 1910. Increase. 
Grosssearning sm eeicneia ie esas ee $74,748.27 $84,788.65 $10,035.38 
FIX PONSES Saat pa seetelorerers tiaras ose 47,713.94 54,707.80 6,993.84 
Netrearnings maene a aatec cates $27,034.31 $30,075.85 $ 3,041.54 
InteresteonsbOnd Smtr sscasea anes 12,838.06 13,824.90 986.84 
Balance for dividends or better- 

RIENICS rena as chelates arenes $14,196.25 $16,250.95 $ 2,054.70 
Number of telephones owned by Company............... 6,612 
Renewale reserves wee sce oe ere at afeheleiavetsrerers $51,953.23 
Bondsgoutstanding agement ee $610,000.00 
Less owned by the company...........-s.ecie5 77,000.00 

——— 533,000.00 
Capital stock authorized s..4.00. ose... 0... $1,000,000.00 
Issued 400,000.00 


An increase in monthly income of $10,035.38 at this point 
is a hopeful sign to those who are looking for an opportunity 
to measure the general improvement over last year which is 
becoming increasingly evident in the telephone business as 
the season advances. ' 


Home Telephone Company of Joplin, Mo., Shows Increased 
Earnings. 


A statement of the operation of the Joplin Home Telephone 
Company of Joplin, Mo., for the six months ending March 
31 has just been issued. The statement of this company which 
is a part of the well known Gary System, shows a healthy 
increase over the corresponding six months ending in 1909. 
A comparative statement for six months ending March 31, 
1909, follows: 


1909 1910 Increase 
GLOSSs CArnin es st.k wie ses eis mere: $61,489.56 $70,075.19 $8,585.63 
ELD CHS CS Sava okie) cfa.ciete sins io stereos cose 39,020.46 40,486.33 1,465.87 
INCUS CAPnIng shim aectsae tien tits. nei $22,469.10 29,588.86 7,119.76 
Inverestone DOMds erent na eel. 13,105.00 14,480.00 1,375.00 
Balance for dividends or betterments 9,364.10 15,108.86 5,744.76 
Number of telephones in use and 
owned by the company............ 5,669 6,482 813 
Renew Aly Sesery Grane ance cdend fous sae ees Coie ae $21,324.85 
BOndsy OULStATICIN GW vuacutenivuiesis ssc) See $572,000.00 
Less owned by company.............cecceeee 33,000.00 539,000.00 
Capltalystock authorized 331.1... 00.0. nee $750,000.00 
Capitals Stock, Isavediui tas wos. s .ecedake cer 374,250.00 


The Legal Side 


Conducted by A. H. McMillan 


Use of Extension Telephones. 

The writer had the pleasure of having one of the telephone 
companies go into his residence a couple of days ago and cut 
all of his private wires connecting with the main telephone 
wire. I understand there are several Supreme Court decisions 
in two or three states giving a man the right to use as many 
private telephones as he wishes in his own home, so long as he 
does not extend the service to any one outside of his own 
family, for what is paid for on main line. I wish you would 
kindly cite two or three of these decisions with which you no 
doubt are supplied. The telephone company has been arbitrary 
on such matters out. here, but I do not think they will want 
to fight a single case if they know what it will mean if decided 


against them, 

You are mistaken in supposing that there are any Supreme 
Court decisions in any states deciding that a party has the 
right to use as many private telephones as he wishes in his own 
home so long as he does not extend the service to any one out- 
side of his own family by paying the regular rental. In fact, 
the decisions are quite the contrary. A company is not obliged 
to permit a subscriber to use a private set of extension instru- 
ments in connection with its line, unless the company is unpre- 
pared, or has neglected to furnish approved appliances of that 
kind or has demanded exorbitant rates. Even in case of such 
inability or failure on the part of the company, the subscriber 
has no right to have his set connected with the company’s lines 
unless such connection would cause no detriment to the com- 
pany in the demand it would make upon its service or in safety 
of the company’s system, employes and subscribers. Gardner 
vs. Providence Telephone Co. (R. I.), 49 Atlantic, 1004. 


House Moving in Missouri. 


We have a franchise which permits us to do business in the 
streets and alleys of our town. Among other provisions is one 
that requires wires to be not less than 18 feet from the ground. 

Something over a year ago a house mover notified us that he 
intended to move a house along a certain street across where 
we had a cable and wire lead which were about 20 feet from the 
ground. The house was about 27 feet high. In order to let it 
pass, it was necessary for us to drop the cable to the ground 
and let the building pass over it, and this entailed considerable 
expense. We notified him that he would have to pay the charges 
and presented an agreement to that effect, which he signed, un- 
der protest, however. After the house was moved, we presented 
the bill for the actual cost of the labor in accommodating him. 
This he paid, but declared he never would pay another one, 
stating that we thought we had him where he could not help him- 
self just then. 

Since then he has moved several houses along the streets, 
but has caused us no serious inconvenience, until about a month 
ago he moved a house which would pass under another cable 
lead and he absOlutely refused to pay any of the expenses of 
the raising of the cable. Just at the time it seemed best for 
us to compromise, as the expense in making the change was 
not very great. 

I understand, although he has not notified us to that effect, 
that he contemplates moving a house and crossing at least two 
of our cable leads, one of which we cannot remove without going 
to considerable expense and inconvenience, as it is right at the 
end of the anchored lead and will necessitate the cutting of 
the cable and messenger. 

Our attorney looked up the matter and appears to think that 
we could not force payment if the house mover resisted. Another 
attorney, considered one of the best in the county, seems to have 
the same idea, stating that he could not find anything in the 
state laws or court decisions which would warrant us in at- 
ternpting to force him to reimburse us for the expense that we 
would be put to on this account. 

While our franchise does not require us to get out of the 
way of a house mover, I understand that the one granted to 
the Bell company in this town, requires them to remove their 
cable and wires under these circumstances.. I am not positive 
of this, however. I understand they have in every case moved 
their cable and wires without any charge. 

Please give me your opinion and all information with citations 
bearing on the matter that you can. Also advise me if you 
think that we can require him to take a different route from 
what he proposes, although slightly more expensive to him, but 
one which will not cause us so much trouble and expense. 


We do not know of any decisions on this point arising in the 
state of Missouri; however, the general proposition is the same 


everywhere. If there is no other way for the building to be 
moved than across the street occupied by the telephone line 
and the parties desiring to move it have permission from the 
proper authorities to use the street for that purpose, the tele- 
phone company is obliged to move its wires and cables to let 
the building pass, but if the house mover can use a side street 
or alley just as well, he must do so. A bond to pay all expenses 
and hold the company harmless from injury may be required. 
The bond may properly include a provision that the house 
mover will pay any damages to third person due to his neg- 
ligence.. If the party desiring to move the house is unwilling 
to indemnify the company against possible damages to which 
it may be subjected, its remedy is the suing out of an injunc- 
tion to restrain the house mover from interfering with its wires. 
A license from the city giving the house mover permission to 
move a building through the streets is no defense against a 
proceeding for an injunction on the part of the telephone com- 
pany. The principle upon which these rules are based, is that 
the use of a street for moving houses is an extraordinary one, 
and while it may be permitted, it cannot be allowed to destroy 
the use of the streets for travel or necessary public purposes, 
among which is included its use for a telephone line. No use 
of the street by a house mover can be made to the impairment 
of the vested rights of the telephone company. These principles 
are laid down in the case of Northwestern Telephone Exchange 
Company vs. Anderson (N. D.) 98 N. W., 706. Other cases 
to this effect have been decided in state courts, but have not 
gone to the Supreme Court. 


Liability of Junk Dealers. 

The New York Court of Appeals has interpreted the sections 
of the Penal Code (penal law, Section 1308), which provide 
for the punishment of a person receiving stolen property, know- 
ing it to have been stolen. The law declares that a junk dealer, 
who, by agent or otherwise, buys or receives any cable, copper 
or lead, etc., used by a railroad, telephone, telegraph, gas or 
electric light company without ascertaining by diligent inquiry 
that the person selling it has a legal right to do so, is guilty 
of criminally receiving such property. One Benjamin Rosen- 
thal was convicted of receiving stolen goods without diligent 
inquiry under this act. His alleged offense was the purchase 
of copper wire belonging to a telephone company, without mak- 
ing the inquiry required. He was convicted and when arraigned 
for sentence made a motion in arrest of judgment upon the 
ground that the court had no jurisdiction over the subject mat- 
ter, and that the facts stated did not constitute an offense. The 
Appellate Court held that the statute was intended to apply only 
to stolen property and that the law was not unconstitutional. 
People vs. Rosenthal, 90 N. E., 991. 


Most Malicious Prosecution. 

By direction of Judge Hale in the United States Circuit 
Court at Boston, Mass., a verdict was returned for the de- 
fendant in the $500,000 suit for alleged malicious prosecution 
brought by the National Telephone Manufacturing Company 


of Portsmouth against the American Bell Telephone Company. 


The suit was based upon a bill in equity which the Bell com- 
pany brought against the National company in 1895, charging 
it with infringement of the Berliner telephone transmitter pat- 
ent. That litigation ended in the suit being dismissed. 

The Bell company claimed that it believed it had probable 
cause for bringing the suit. An auditor so found. The verdict 
was directed upon the ground that the evidence did not show 
the Bell company instituted the patent suit without probable 
cause. 
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Here and There 


Conventions, Southeastern Kentucky and Eastern Tennessee, June 3; North Dakota, Minot, July 18, 19, 20 


Kentucky Convention, June 3. 

An important convention of Independent telephone inter- 
ests will be held at Middlesboro, Ky., by those interested in 
Southeastern Kentucky and Eastern Tennessee. June 3 is 
the date set for the meeting. A preliminary meeting was 
held at Mt. Vernon, Ky., May 5, when Charles A. Chandler, 
vf London, Ky., and James Maret, of Mt. Vernon, acted as 
chairman and secretary, respectively. E. A. Coleman, presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Independent Telephone Association, 
will attend the Middlesboro meeting, which will be for the 
purpose of discussing the telephone situation in that dis- 
trict generally and will probably result in the formation of 
an association covering the eastern sections of the States 
mentioned. 


North Dakota Convention at Minot in July. 

The fifth annual convention of the North Dakota Independ- 
ent Telephone Association will be held at Minot, N. D., on Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday, July 18, 19 and 20. 

The officers anticipate a large increase in attendance over 
last year’s meeting, and will have a larger and better pro- 
gram. It is expected that there will be a large number of 
exhibitors, several already having made inquiries. 

Sea A 2 
Ohio Tax Bill. 

The conference committee of the house of representatives 
and the senate of the Ohio legislature, which has been work- 
ing on a number of matters which both houses were unable 
to agree on before the adjournment, reported the Langdon 
bill which affects telephone companies in Ohio. The report 
gives the following rates for taxation: steam railroads and 
pipe lines, 4 per cent on the gross earnings on business with- 
in the state of Ohio; express, telephone and telegraph com- 
panies, 3 per cent on the gross earnings in Ohio; street and 
interurban railways, 1% per cent on gross earnings of Ohio 
business. 

In case the conference report is agreed to by both houses, 
which is very likely, the excise tax on Ohio telephone com- 
panies will be 3 per cent on the gross earnings, and also the 
increase on the Willis tax from one-tenth of one per cent 
to three-twentieths of one per cent, or an increase of 50 per 
cent. 


Sale of Rochester Telephone Company to Continental De- 
clared Off. 

It is reported from Rochester that the contract whereby the 
Continental Telephone and Telegraph Company agreed to pur- 
chase the Rochester Telephone Company has not been fulfilled 
and that the deal has fallen through. At a meeting of the 
executive committee of the Rochester Telephone Company 
this week, the contract was declared void. 


Ohio Long Distance Rates. 

The committee appointed by the Ohio Independent Tele- 
phone Association to arrange a new schedule for long dis- 
tance rates to be charged by the United States Telephone 
Company is hard at work tabulating the data received from 
the various toll offices in the state. Few people have any 
idea of the amount of work that this occasions. The United 
States Telephone Company has over 900 toll stations in 
Ohio, and each one of these must have a rate sheet of the 
charges to every other long distance station in the state. 
In addition the mileage between all of these stations must 
be accurately measured in order that a uniform and fair 
schedule can be formulated. 


An error in the mileage would result in endless confusion 
and it is thus seen that the work is quite heavy. No meet- 
ing of the committee was held last week, but it is believed 
that a report will be made soon. 


United States Independent Bondholders’ Suit Postponed. 
In compliance with a request made by the nine directors of 
the United States Independent Telephone Company the trial 
of the suit instituted by Frank H. Downey, a bondholder, has 
been postponed until the September term of court. One of the 
principal reasons alleged for the postponement is the illness 
of John G. Milburn, the leading attorney for the defendant. 
A Chicago report dated May 18 says Mr. Milburn is busy pre- 
paring a defense for the Pullman company in its rate case. 


Ft. Wayne Home Pools Stock. 


As a precautionary measure practically the entire issue 
of common stock of the Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Company of Ft. Wayne, Indiana, has been pooled by agree- 
ment by the stockholders. The Citizens Trust Company, 
of Ft. Wayne, has been named the trustee and the transfer 
of the pooled stock was made May 2 and trustee certifi- 
cates issued in return. This move has been taken by the 
stockholders as a protection of their interests and as a 
means of precaution against any intrusion of the Bell inter- 
ests which, it is feared, might attempt to buy a controlling 
interest in the company in a quiet manner. Practically —1] 
of the $250,000 of common stock of the Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Company of Ft. Wayne has been pooled by the 
stockholders. 


New Jersey Independents Carry Their Wires As Far As 
Hudson River, Ready to Enter New York. 

The determined attack which Independent interests are mak- 
ing on the Bell stronghold, New York City, has just made 
another step forward which indicates a possibility that compe- 
tition may soon have a chance to demonstrate its value in the 
national metropolis. The Street and Water Board of Jersey 
City, by a resolution last week prescribed a route through which 
the underground wires of the Hudson and Middlesex Tele- 
graph and Telephone Company may pass through the city to 
the cable landing at the foot of Morgan street, where connec- 
tion may be made with New York. It is expected an ordinance 
will be passed to empower the telephone company to lay its 
wires along this route. 


Spokane to Spend $350,000 for New Equipment. 

Thaddeus S. Lane, president of the Interstate Consoli- 
dated Telephone Company, operating in Washington, Idaho, 
Oregon and Montana, and the Home Telephone Company of 
Spokane, announced on his return to Spokane that he con- 
tracted at Chicago for $350,000 worth of equipment, part 
of which will be used in completing the Independent sys- 
tem under construction in Spokane. The Home company 
has already expended more than $500,000 on this plant. 

The work of equiping the Home company’s plant in 
Spokane is progressing rapidly under the direction of 
Charles L. Zahn, chief engineer, and, Mr. Lane announces, 
several of the largest business and office buildings have been 
wired and are in readiness for the installation of instru- 
ments. 

“When we took over the Home Telephone Company and 
decided to give to Spokane an automatic service,” he added, 
“we believed that an initial installation of 30,000 telephones 
would temporarily suffice, but since the public has come 
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to know that the Interstate Consolidated Telephone Com- 
pany means business to the extent of an investment of 
nearly $1,000,000 in Spokane, the orders for our service 
have been coming in so rapidly that the board of directors 
has authorized several big additions and extensions not or- 
iginally planned. 

“Of the $350,000 worth of new equipment purchased in 
Chicago last week for the Interstate Consolidated a large 
part will be brought to Spokane. 

“Substation No. 1 will be finished within 30 days and 
work on Substation No. 2, which is to be a mile east of 
No. 1, will be started in a short time.” 


Ohio Legislature Increases Telephone Tax. 


The Ohio general assembly closed its 1910 session Tues- 
day, May 10, after passing the Langdon tax commission bill 
and attending to a number of routine matters incidental to 
the adjournment sine die. The conference report on the 
Langdon bill was quickly accepted by both houses and only 
one senator, Senator Tod, voted against it. Chairman Tid- 
trick of the house enrolling committee, and Lawrence K. 
Langdon, author of the bill, would take no chance on mar- 
ring the law by an accident in engrossing and it was sub- 
jected to close inspection before the signatures of the of- 
ficers of both branches of the legislature were affixed. 

The change will come July 1, after which the Ohio sys- 
tem of taxation will be upon an entirely new plan. As 
stated previously, telephone companies are affected by hav- 
ing the taxes on gross receipts advanced. 


New Long Distance Line in Kentucky. 


Louisville, Lexington and Knoxville telephone interests 
are pushing the completion of a line between Livingston and 
Lexington, Ky., which is sixty-nine miles long. The line is 
to be copper all the way through, and when completed will 
give through connection for the cities named. This is re- 
garded as of extreme importance to Knoxville and Louis- 
ville interests, as the volume of business between those 
cities is large. 


Must Be Poor Maintenance! 

The Nebraska Telephone Company has taken a leaf out of 
the Chicago book and is pleading poverty. According to its 
tax returns for this year it has $992,554 worth of property in 
Douglas county, while last year it had $1,004,845 worth. The 
Omaha plant, according to returns, is worth $265,000 less than 
it was last year, but improvements outside of the city make up 
part of this awful loss. 

The company asserts that its switchboard mechanism deteri- 
orates at a rate of nearly 20 per cent per year. 

This is an official report of one of the licensee telephone 
companies on the rate at which Western Electric switchboards 
deteriorate. Independent companies who have been approached 
with a proposition to buy “the best switchboard in the world,” 
“standard used by the Bell telephone company,” etc., may 
paste this in their hats. One policy, one system, universal 
service. Hurrah! 


No Grand Jury Indictment of Elson Bill Lobbyists. 

The Franklin County grand jury failed to bring any in- 
dictments against the alleged lobbyists who aided in passing 
the Elson bill through the Ohio house of representatives. 
After the long investigation of the alleged irregular practices 
used in the house by the legislative committee, and after 
some evidence was adduced which would tend to show brib- 
ery, some surprise was caused by the failure of the grand 
jury to indict. 

The grand jury examined a number of witnesses, among 
whom were those who testified before the legislative com- 
mittee. But the effect of the investigation which probably 
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resulted in the defat of the Elson bill in the senate and the 
awakening of the people of the dangers of lobbyists will be 
far reaching. In the future a close watch will be kept on 
lobbyists in the Ohio general assembly. 


Arguments Heard in Enid Rate Case. 


The supreme court of Oklahoma this week heard arguments 
in the Enid telephone case, which has been pending in the 
courts or before the corporation commission for over two years, 
and in which telephone experts have presented evidence for 
and against the claim of the Pioneer Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. that it is unable to earn a sufficient return on its invest- 
ment at the rates which were in effect in Enid prior to the 
raise made in the spring of 1908. This case will virtually be 
a test case in regard to the commission’s authority to regulate 
telephone rates. : 

The raise which the Pioneer put into effect at Enid was 
practically the same as that which it attempted to make in all 
of the larger cities of the state at about the same time or a 
little later, 50 cents a month on residence telephones and from 
50 cents to $1 on business telephones, according to their classi- 
fication. Enid citizens appealed to the corporation commission 
for relief and after a hearing extending over several weeks the 
commission ordered the company to restore the old rates which 
were in effect before the raise, making the order effective May 
12, 1908. 

The company appealed to the supreme court and obtained a 
writ of supersedeas allowing it to keep the higher rates in 
effect pending a final decision of the case. After the first hear- 
ing the supreme court sent the case back to the corporation 
commission for further findings of fact. The commission held 
another exhaustive hearing, and sent up the findings requested, 
finding further that there should be a reduction of at least 35 
to 60 cents per station from the present rates. The case is 
now before the supreme court on this finding, for the second 
time. 

Under the supersedeas the company is required to make a 
monthly accounting to the commission of the amount collected 
in excess of the rate which it fixed, which amounts would have 
to be returned to the subscribers if the case is finally decided 
against the company. This excess already amounts to some- 
thing over $15,000. 


Chicago Councilmen Comment Unfavorably on Telephone 
Report. 


The Chicago Telephone Company is going to have a 
hard time getting any increase in rates on the basis of the 
report made by the city’s experts. When it came up for 
the first hearing, the following informal comments by alder- 
men were reported: 

“Who are these experts? Who hired them? 
represent this committee?” asked Ald. Dever. 

“They were hired by the controller, and they are the 
experts who made a study of the situation prior to the 
passage of the present franchise,” said Chairman Pringle. 
“I may say in explanation that soon after they began this 
work they were told that the city had only $2,500 for the 
work, and they stated that that amount would not pay the 
cost of their employes for a thorough investigation.” 


Do they 


“Then this is not a complete report on the situation?” © 


asked Ald. Merriam. 

“The chief weakness to my mind,” said the chairman, 
“is that they took the book values of the company for their 
valuations of its property.” 

“T think one of the first things we should do is to em- 
ploy an expert to check this report,” suggested Ald. Mer- 
riam. 

“T think we should have several experts before we go 
far,” said Chairman Pringle. 


Die 


Patented Circuits and Apparatus 


Conducted by Max W. Zabel 


SIGNALING SYSTEM. 
H. O. Rugh, Sandwich, IIl., pat. 956,782, May 3, 1910. 
assigned to Sandwich Electric Co., Sandwich, III. 
This system is designed for railway telephone service and 
contemplates a step-by-step calling apparatus at each station 
together with switching devices at the central station for selec- 


tively operating the step-by-step devices. The step-by-step 
devices 8 are operated from the polarized relay 3 through the 
agency of the stepup magnet 6 and are released by the release 
magnet 7. The new features of this invention contemplate two 
signals 18 and 20 to be operated from each step-by-step device 
and this is done by means of the key 27. When the key 27, 
for instance, has stepped up the element 8 at station C to its 
circuit making condition, if the key is then held in a closed 
position, magnet 14 is attracted to operate signal 18, whereas 
if the key 27 after stepping-up to the required amount is held 
in an open position magnet 19 is actuated to operate the 
signal 22. 
COIN CONTROLLED TELEPHONE. 

R. L. Bowman, Knoxville, Tenn., pat. 956,754, May 3, 1910. 

A coin controlled telephone meter of the prepayment type is 
described in this patent. The invention resides in specific modi- 
fications. 


SELECTIVE TELEPHONE SYSTEMS. 
C. F. Bradburn, Delmer, Ont., Can., patents 957,489, 957,490, 
957,491, May 10, 1910. 

Step-by-step selecting systems are claimed in these patents. 
In the first invention a substation instrument has primary and 
secondary mechanisms provided with circuit controlling point- 
ers. These are used in combination with a selecting circuit 
normally without current and closed through the primary and 


secondary mechanisms of all the telephone stations to connect 
them in series. An individual selecting battery for each select- 
ing instrument is arranged to be cut into the selecting circuit 
by the operation of the primary mechanism of its respective se- 
lecting instrument. The second patent provides a locking mech- 
anism so that the primary pointers of the remaining selecting 
instruments in series may be locked out of action. The third 
invention provides means by which any station may simultane- 
ously signal and simultaneously communicate with all the re- 
maining stations. It is said this feature is designed for train 
despatching, 


TRANSMISSION SYSTEM. 

O. T. Lademan, Milwaukee, Wis., pat. 956,109, April 26, 
1910, assigned to Railway Telephone & Electric Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

This telephone transmission system is for use along railroads 
and each substation has the regular transmitter and receiver and 
also an induction coil. A switch is used when listening, to place 
a shunt circuit around the secondary winding and to open the 
secondary winding so that incoming voice current will not be 
influenced. 


RECEIVER. 
N. Baldwin, Herber, Utah, pat. 957,403, May 10, 1910. 

This telephone receiver has a non-magnetic metallic spool 
for the winding and a slot in one side for preventing counter 
currents in the spool. It also has an apertured disk through 
which the legs of the magnet pass, the disk being adapted to 
engage the casing and to be secured thereto by a cap. A double 
pole piece is used, one limb of which acts upon one end of an 
armature and the other limb upon the opposite end. It is 
claimed that by this construction, a single spool only is used, 
and that this causes the combined magnetic.action of four pole 
pieces upon the single vibrating armature. 


TELEPHONE BRACKET. 
R. M. Vick, Detroit, Mich., pat. 956,911, May 3, 1910. 
This telephone bracket has spring actuated fingers provided 
in a plate adapted to hold thereon a desk telephone. 


PARTY-LINE SYSTEM. 

A. G. Howard, Holdrege, Neb., pat. 956,530, May 3, 1910. 

A step-by-step selective system for party-line telephone use 
is disclosed in this patent and has an impulse wheel provided 
with segments so that the wheel is responsive to code signals. 
A further object of the invention is to provide a time indicat- 
ing dial so that persons using the line can tell exactly the 
length of such use. 


From Factory and Salesroom 


A New Edition of Matthews’ Telephone Line Construction 
Book. 

W. N. Matthews & Brother, St. Louis, Mo., have published 
a second edition of “Matthews’ Telephone Line Construction 
Book.” The first edition was issued in 1908 and met with 
great success. Most of the data in that edition has been re- 
tained and much that is new has been added. Thirteen pages 
have been added on two subjects which are now of great 
importance, viz.: The proper sag for open wire construction 


and interior block distribution called “Ring Wiring.’ The 
book is a valuable one and will be of great assistance to those 
engaged in construction work. It will be sent free of charge 
to telephone companies, while others may obtain it for fifty 
cents. 


Recent Shipments of the Burns Express Switchboards. 
The American Electric Telephone Company of Chicago 
reports that the steady demand for the No. 45 Burns ex- 
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press switchboard necessitates the continued operation of 
its switchboard department on overtime to keep up with 
the orders. Recent shipment of these boards have been 
made to widely scattered points, some of them being as fol- 
lows: 

State Line, Ind., 150 line; Gurnee, IIl., 150 line; Arapaho, 
Okla., 150 line; Donegal, Kans., 150 line; Kennard, Pa., 70 
line; Council Bluffs, Ia., 150 line; Topeka, Kans., 150 line; 
Muskegon, Mich., 50 line; Enterprise, Ala., 300 line; Lutes- 
ville, Mo., 150 line; Morocco, Ind., 300 line; Paonia, Col: 
150 line; Blakesburg, Ia., 200 line; Plymouth, Pa., 300 line; 
Blooming Grove, Tex., 50 line; Aliceville, Ala., 100 line; 
Gentry, Ark., 50 line; Granger, Tex., 450 line. 

The Burns express drop designed for magneto multiple 
work has also proven exceptionally popular and several or- 
ders are now in the factory for switchboards equipped with 
this type of drop. Among them are 1,200 line boards for 
Bryan,,Q.,-and Ada,-O, 


The New Sandwich Selector for Telephone Dispatching. 


The Sandwich Electric Company of Sandwich, Il, re- 
cently placed on the market a new type of selector for 
use in railroad telephone dispatching. 

This selector is a natural development of the Type 4D 
along the lines of simplification and higher speed. The 
original Sandwich selector was a step-by-step selector with- 
out polarity and with an automatic release at the end of the 
call. The dispatcher did the calling by hand with a Morse 
key. Stepping-up the selectors by hand, necessitated a 
time element which would allow considerable variation in 
the speed of step-up without-allowing a false ring. The 
element used was a balance bar. 

The automatic call box was next developed, which took 
away from the dispatcher the necessity of calling with 
Morse key and which made the impulses with regularity 
and precision. This call box has a speed regulator on the 
governor and the dispatchers using it soon acquainted 
themselves with this fact and at once set it at top speed. 
Nothing is ever too fast for a dispatcher working under 
the nervous strain of that occupation. 

As time went on, it was found that with the high speed 
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The Sandwich Call Box. 


which the dispatcher used, the balance bar could be elim- 
inated and a simple coil with a copper slug on the core to 
make it slow to pull up, would be successful. This is seen 
on the new types which the company now manufactures. 
To eliminate local battery, the selector coils were suit- 
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ably wound to operate from main line. The step-up relay 
or the one whose armature advances the character wheel, 
is now operated by the main line current and steps-up the 
wheel on the “break” of current. 

This selector now has a low limit, six milli-amperes, to 
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The New Selector. 


operate it but no high limit, as an overload can do no more 
than step it up—which is all that is desired. 

Other improvements are better construction and a reduc- 
tion in the number of parts. The aim is to keep the selec- 
tor in that class of “railway equipment” which is strong, 
substantial and open for inspection and repair; the last two 
points being absolutely essential for this class of work. 

These developments made a much higher speed possible, 
although previous to this time the Sandwich was known 
as the “high speed.” At the present time calls are made 
on lines of fifty selectors, any three stations desired called 
in five seconds or any one alone in less, averaging about 
four seconds, 


AMERICAN Woop PRESERVING CompaNy is now located in its 
new factory at 1345-1351 N. Branch street, Chicago, Ill. The 
company has greater facilities here for handling its business 
and everything is laid out in the best way for giving customers 
prompt service. 

De, pe Sty Sa SES 

Tue Current ELecrric Company, formerly located at 52 
State street, Chicago, is now situated at 18-20 East Kinzie street, 
Chicago, where it has improved facilities for taking care of its 
customers. 


THE SweEDISH-AMERICAN TELEPHONE CoMPaANy, of Chicago, 
has been awarded a contract by the Farmers’ Mutual Tele- 
phone Company, of Milton, Ky., for the installation of a plant 
there. The company was recently organized, and is getting 
ready to extend its lines as soon as possible. To begin with, 
a switchboard and thirty telephones will be installed. 


A Well Designed Mine Telephone. 

The art of making an absolutely waterproof iron eiad 
magneto telephone that will resist climatic conditions and 
those prevalent in its underground workings is said to have 
been successfully accomplished by the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Manufacturing Company’s (Rochester, N. Y.) 
in its well known No. 890 mine telephone. 


May 21, 1910. 


It is considered to be the best construction to have all 
the apparatus in an instrument intended for use in damp 
places, enclosed within a hermetically sealed inner com- 
partment, allowing only the telephone receiver and the 
crank for the magneto generator to be exposed. The re- 
ceiver must necessarily be exposed in order that it can be 
used. The receiver cord must be flexible and at the same 
time waterproof, and of such length as to enable the user 
to conveniently stand before the instrument. 

A late design of a satisfactory cord for this purpose is of 
the switchboard type, having an extra insulation of pure 
rubber over which is braided a strong linen covering sat- 
urated in beeswax so as to fill up the apertures between 
the weavings. This provides a cord that is waterproof, and 
at the same time one that will not collect mineral dust 
which in time will wear through the cord braiding if it is 
not protected. A new receiver cord take-up device is shown 
in the illustration of the mine telephone. It automatically 
releases and winds up the cord so that it cannot lay over 
the edges of the box and be crushed and broken when clos- 
ing the door hurriedly. Good receiving qualities ‘are al- 
ways assured by these protections. 

Another simple improvement which insures an operative 
signaling generator at all times is the metal mounting for 


The Stromberg-Carlson Mine Set with Outer Door Open, Showing 
Arrangement for Taking Up Receiver Cord Slack, 


the generator in place of wood. This arrangement keeps 
the generator in alignment at all times so that the crank 
shaft cannot bind in the door and make it impossible to op- 
erate the generator or signal any other station in the sys- 
tem. Excellent features of the No. 890 mine telephone have 
been worked out in the company’s ten years’ experience as 
pioneer eee ea eee of a telephone especially adaptable 
for mine use. 


A New Chicago Grip. 


There has been for some time a demand for a grip to 
handle No. 10 insulated wire. There are various wire 
grips on the market but none was entirely satisfactory for 
handling insulated wire. Chicago grips were manufactured 
by Mathias Klein & Sons, 566 W. Van Buren street, Chi- 
cago, for the larger sizes of wire from No. 4 to No. 0000 
gages, but none for No. 10 wire. 

Recently this firm placed the No. 358G Chicago Grip, 
adapted for No. 10 gage insulated wire, on the market. The 
peculiar feature of this grip is the construction of the 
upper or sliding jaw. By reference to the enlarged illus- 
tration of this jaw, it will be seen that it is divided up into 
intermittent flat spaces and transverse grooves. The effect 
on the wire is such that the pressure due to the pull, 
causes a slight depression in the insulation where it is 
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in contact with the flat spaces, and presses it slightly into 
the transverse grooves, just sufficient to grip tightly and 
prevent slipping, without injuring the insulation. The lower 
jaw is simply provided with a longitudinal groove, having 
an extension lip along its side as a firm support around 
a large part of the body of the wire. It is said by users 


The New Type Chicago Grip and Detail of Upper Jaw. 


of this grip, that it is giving entire satisfaction, and the 
manufacturers say they are receiving many repeat orders. 
This may be considered good evidence of the practical 
merit of the grip. 

A noteworthy feature in all of the Chicago Grips is the 
arrangement of the drawlink in a way that it does not hang 
down at right angles, and therefore is not in the way of the 
line wire when the grip is put on. The loop, it is claimed, 
never drops below the horizontal position shown in the 
illustration, but is free to move upward. This feature is 
appreciated when it is necessary to reach far out on the 
wire to put on the grip in pulling in slack. 


Display Board of Diamond Expansion Bolts. 

The Diamond Expansion Bolt Company, 90 West street, New 
York, has made up a most compiete pressed steel sample board. 
It is highly finished in dark green enamel and carries bronze 
and nickel plated samples with solid bronze name plates indicat- 
ing the various types of bolts and shields. 

This board has been gotten out not only as a means of ad- 
vertising the bolts, but as a valuable article of reference. By 
referring to it, the purchaser can readily select the right bolt 
for the particular job which he has in mind. 

It is equipped with a pocket at the back in which is inserted 
a full size fac-simile print of the actual samples, mounted on a 
heavy card giving the dimensions, correct designation and list 
price of every article shown. 

Aside from it being a handsome ornament for the show room 
of any hardware dealer, it is of great assistance in effecting 
sales for the dealer who carries Diamond expansion bolts in 
stock. It is offered to all deaers who stock Diamond bolts, 
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The Display Board of the Diamond Expansion Bolt Company. 


and none should be without it. To offset the expense of send- 
ing the board separately, it has been the custom to include it 
with an order for shields. 

The board is also offered to dealers not now carrying a stock 
of Diamond bolts, who are desirous of increasing the demand 
with a view to stocking them. 


What’s in a Name! 


The Story of Reading Proof on Telephony’s 1910 Directory, and the Peculiar Names Found. 


By The Proof Reader 


It seems fitting that I should write the story as it came to 
me through many days of tedious, eye-straining work over 
proof sheets which numbered into the hundreds—the marvelous 
story of names which telephone men have given their com- 
panies. The writing of the story came about in a peculiar 
way. I had finished the states up to and including Illinois, 
and had questioned the correctness of several names. I called 
up TELEPpHONY’s office and asked if the Hardscrabble Tele- 
phone Co., at Lopel, Ind., and the Tight Wad Telephone Sys- 
tem at Wapella, Ill, could be correct. I was told they were 
correct and to follow copy, as the compilation and verification 
of all data had been very carefully made, and that any errors 
creeping into the finished directory would be the fault of the 
proof reader. I also discovered that fifteen people had worked 
nearly five months in the preparation of the copy. So I re- 
turned to my work and made some notes of the names which 
seemed to me unusual. 

At Twin City, Ind., there is a Faith Telephone Co., The 
Hope Telephone Co., is at Hope., Ind., and at Cooper, Ia., is 
the Charity Telephone Co. There is a Coin Telephone Co. at 
Coin, Ia., a Nickel Telephone Co. at Belgrade, Minn., and a 
Dollar Telephone Co. at Edmonds, N. D. The Jumbo Tele- 
phone Co. is located at Hamilton, Ia., and the Bolivar Tele- 
phone Co. is at Bolivar, Mo., while the Barnum Telephone Co. 
is at Barnum, Ia. There may be a Bailey, Forepaugh and Sells 
telephone company, but these were not noted in passing. 

Many of the companies were named after authors of note, as 
evidenced by the following: Byron Telephone Co., Independ- 
ence, Ia.; Scott Telephone Co., Kurtz, Ind.; Chesterfield Tele- 
phone Co., Chesterfield, Ill.; Lytton Telephone Co., Lytton, 
Ia.; Carlisle Telephone Co., Carlisle, Pa.; Huxley Telephon 
Co., Huxley, Ia.; Spencer Telephone Co., Chetek, Wis.; Brown- 
ing Telephone Co., Browning, Ill.; Whittier Telephone Co., 
Springville, Ia.; Meredith Telephone Co., Meredith, N. Y.; 
Fielding Telephone Co., Remsen, Ia.; Poe Telephone Co., Mt 
Ayr, Ia.; Goldsmith Telephone Co., Goldsmith, Ind.; Emerson 
Telephone Co., Emerson, Ia.; Lowell Telephone Co., Shell 
Rock, Ia.; Cicero Telephone Co., Cicero, Ill-; Bancroft Tele- 
phone Co., Bancroft, la.; Holmes Telephone Co., Central 
Point, Ia.; Tennyson Telephone Co., Tennyson, Ind.; Webster 
Telephone Co., Farmington, Ia.; Homer Telephone Co., Homer, 
Mich.; Gray Telephone Co., Cave, Ia.; Addison Telephone Co., 
Allenton, Wis.; Moore Telephone Co. Waldron, Ind.; 
Beaconsfield Telephone Co., Beaconsfield, Ja.; E1(1)iot(t) 
Telephone Co., Elliott, N. D. 

In the naming of companies the fair sex was not for- 
gotten. There are many in the list but the following will suf- 
fice : 

Daisy Telephone Co., Pekin, Ind.; Belinda Telephone Co., 
Belinda, Ia.; May Telephone Co., Chariton, Ia.; Clarinda Tele- 
phone Co., Clarinda, Ia.; Olive Telephone Co., Ripley, Okla. ; 
Rosebud Telephone Co., Herrick, S. D.; Isabella Telephone Co., 
Rush Springs, Okla.; Carolina Telephone Co., Carolina, R. I.; 
Lilly Telephone Co., Lilly, S. D.; Ada Telephone Co., Ada, Wis.; 
Cora Telephone Co., Garfield, Wash. ; Viola Telephone Co., Viola, 
Tenn.; Pearl Telephone Co., Bridgeport, Wash.; Molly’s Tele- 
phone Co., Marshfield, Vt.; Rosalia Telephone Co., Rosalia, 
Wash.; Alexandria Telephone Co., Alexandria, Tenn.; Edna 
Telephone Co., Cumberland, Ia.; Marion Telephone Co., Dal- 
las, Ia.; Hazel Telephone Co., Downey, Ia.; Katy Telephone 
Co., Elsmore, Ia.; Inez Telephone Co., Inez, Ky.; Jesse Tele- 
phone Co., Jesse, Ky.; Vinnie Telephone Co., Vinnie, Ky.; 
Clara Telephone Co., Clara City, Minn.; Clarissa Telephone 


Co., Clarissa, Minn.; Mabel Telephone Co., Mabel, Minn.; 
Florence Telephone Co., Florence, Minn.; Violet Telephone 
Co., Violet, Minn.; Dell Telephone Co., Dell, Mont.; Caroline 
Telephone Co., Berkshire, N. Y.; Rose Telephone Co., Ho- 
bart, N. Y.; Ivy Telephone Co., Ashville, N. C.; Henrietta 
Telephone Co., Henrietta, O.; Cleo Telephone Co., Stoney 
Point, N. C.; Emeline Telephone Co., Monmouth, Ia.; Beulah © 
Telephone Co., Montezuma, Ia.; Louisa Telephone Co., Oak- 
ville, Ia.; Paulina Telephone Co., Paulina, Ia. 

Of the colors we have: Black Telephone Co., Crossville, 
Ala.; White Telephone Co., Homer, Ill.; Vermillion Telephone 
Co., Danville, Ill.; Golden Telephone Co., Golden, Ill.; Orange 
Telephone Co., Orange, Ind.; Brown Telephone Co., Stroud, 
Okla.; Green Telephone Co., Wayonoke, Okla. 

The birds are represented in the following list: Crow Tele- 
phone Co., Crow, Ore.; Kingfisher Telephone Co., Kingfisher, 
Okla,; Shanghai Telephone Co., Wauzeka, Wis.; Bald Eagle 
Telephone Co.,Howard, Pa.; Swan Telephone Co., Dawson, 
Ia.; Turkey Telephone Co., Elgin, Ia.; Eagle Telephone Co., 
Richland, Ore.; Huron Telephone Co., Huron, Kas.; Pigeon 
Telephone Co., Pigeon, Mich.; Hawk Telephone Co., Carring- 
tons sNee i: 

These companies are named after animals: Badger Tele- 
phone Co., Oconomowoc, Wis.; Wolf Telephone Co., Wolf, 
Okla.; Deer Telephone Co., Deer Park, Wis.; Horse Tele- 
phone Co., Kiona, Wash.; Lone Wolf Telephone Co., Lone 
Wolf, Okla.; Elk Telephone Co., Elk Mound, Wis.; Wild Cat 
Telephone Co., Galena, Okla.; Doe Telephone Co., Glidden, 
Ia.; Buffalo Telephone Co., Masonville, Ia.; Beaver Telephone 
Co., Beaver, Okla.; Coon Telephone Co., Cooper, Ia. 

Among the companies with pleasant names might be men- 
tioned: Honey Hill Telephone Co., Center Point, Ia.; Happy 
Hollow Telephone Co., Bradyville, Ia.; Silver Street Tele- 
phone Co., Ellston, Ia.; Morning Glory Telephone Co., Boone, 
Ia.; Sunshine Telephone Co., Brandon, Ia.; Pleasant Valley 
Telephone Co., Carroll, Ia.; Morning Sun Telephone Co., 
Morning Sun, O.; Dawn Telephone Co., Dawn, Mo. 

The following companies have peculiar names to say the 
least: Pfouts Telephone Co., Liverpool, Pa.; Tombstone 
Telephone Co., Tombstone, Ariz.; Cannon Ball Telephone 
Co., Douds Leando, Ia.; Salt Creek Telephone Co., Floris, Ia.; 
Wall Street Telephone Co., Hepburn, Ia.; Jolly 8 Telephone 
Co., Kellogg, Ia.; Dutch Stub Telephone Co., Laurens, Ia.; 
Whiskey Slough Telephone Co., Leeds, Ia.; Mud Lick Tele- 
phone Co., Mud Lick, Ky.; Dutch Street Telephone Co., Am- 
boy, Mich.; Thumb Telephone Co., Port Sanilac, Mich.; Sleepy 
Eye Telephone Co., Sleepy Eye, Minn.; Uneeda Telephone Co., 
Newtonia, Mo.; Nodaway Valley Telephone Co., Skedmore, 
Mo.; Red Jacket Telephone Co., Manchester, N. Y.; Killawog 
Telephone Co., Marathon, N. Y.; Cape Fear Telephone Co., 
New Hill, N. C.; Whiskey Bottom Telephone Co., Montour, 
Ta.; Coal Train Telephone Co., Stockton, Ia.; Yellville Tele- 
phone Co., Yellville, Ark.; Looking Glass Prairie Telephone 
Co., Belleville, Ill.; Medicine Lodge Telephone Co., Small, 
Ida.; Old Town Telephone Co., Downs, IIl.; Hooppole Tele- 
phone Co., Hooppole, Ill.; Cyclone Telephone Co., Cyclone, 
Ind.; Zig Zag Telephone Co., Wawaka, Ind.; Missing Link 
Telephone Co., Amana, Ia. 

The most descriptive names noted in the proofs follow: 
Special Telephone Co., Amherst, S. D.; Advance Telephone 
Co., North, S. C.; Gravity Telephone Co., Conway, Ia.; Prog- 
ress Telephone Co., Veedum, Wis.; Harmony Telephone Co., 
Viroqua, Wis.; Social Telephone Co., Britton, S. D.; Equality 
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Telephone Co., Equality, Ill.; Friendship Telephone Co., Gray- 
mont, Ill.; Industry Telephone Co., Industry, Ill.; Amity Tele- 
phone Co., Chariton, Ia.; Ideal Telephone Co., Gates City, 
Ill.; Leisure Telephone Co., Leisure, Ind.; Victory Telephone 
Co., Adaza, Ia.; Enterprise Telephone Co., Bunch, Ia.; De- 
fiance Telephone Co., Defiance, Ia.; Early Telephone Co., 
Early, Ia.; Neighbor Telephone Co., Comstock, Minn.; Fair- 
play Telephone Co., Fairplay, Mo.; Peculiar Telephone Co., 
Peculiar, Mo.; Uniform Telephone Co., Gouverneur, N. Y.; 
Friend Telephone Co., Pen Yan, N. Y.; Vigilant Telephone 
Co., Dillonvale, O.; Goodservice Telephone Co., Johnston 
City, Ill.; Joy Telephone Co., Joy, Ill.; Embarass Telephone 
Co., Oakland, Ill.; Compromise Telephone Co., Penfield, IIl.; 
Unity Telephone Co., Afton, Ia.; Oblong Telephone Co., 
Oblong, Ill.; Liberty Telephone C€o., Liberty, Ind.; Domestic 
Telephone Co., Petroleum, Ind.; Knowledge Telephone Co., 
Barnes City, Ia.; Freedom Telephone Co., Cambria, Ia. 

These names have a religious sound: Trinity Telephone 
Co., Trinity, Del.; Christian Telephone Co., Taylorsville, Ill. ; 
Pope Telephone Co., Galcond, Ill.; Bishop Telephone Co., 
Bishop Hill, Ill.; Temple Telephone Co., Pilot Knob, Ind.; 
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Mt. Zion Telephone Co., Blakesbury, Ia.; Eminence Telephone 
Co., Atlanta, Ill.; Parish Telephone Co., Parish, N. Y. 

The remarkable thing about the directory is that every 
president of the United States from Washington to Roose- 
velt is represented. There is no company named after Taft, 
however. The list follows: Washington Telephone Co., Belle- 
vue, Ia.; Adams Telephone Co., Desota, Ia.; Jefferson Tele- 
phone_Co., Allison, Ia.; Madison Telephone Co., Odon, Ind.; 
Monroe Telephone Co., Harrodsburg, Ind.; Jackson Tele- 
phone Co., Cantral, Ia.; Van Buren Telephone Co., Bone 
Cave, Tenn.; Harrison Telephone Co., Lanesville, Ind.; Tyler 
Telephone Co., Tyler, Minn.; Polk Telephone Co., Polk, Ia.; 
Taylor Telephone Co., Taylor, N. D.; Fillmore Telephone Co., 
Fillmore, N. Y.; Pierce Telephone Co., Pierce, Neb.; Buchanan 
Telephone Co., Independence, Ia.; Lincoln Telephone Co., 
Greensford, S. D.; Johnson Telephone Co., Johnson, Neb.; 
Grant Telephone Co., Adair, Ia.; Hayes Telephone Co., Grant, 
Ia.; Garfield Telephone Co., Garfield, Ind.; Cleveland Tele- 
phone Co., Alvord, Ia.; McKinley Telephone Co., Halsam, 
Lake, Wis.; Roosevelt Telephone Co., Portales, N. M. 

Could anything be more representative of our nation? 


Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state- 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 


NEW COMPANIES. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Scranton Telephone Company, capital 
stock, $4,000, The incorporators are: J. D. Baker, Earl H. Hunt, 
George Heim, John Ashour, W. H. Higdon and C. EB. Hays. 


DECATUR, ILL.—J. W. Collins, P. E. Kuhl and W. E. Surface 
are the incorporators of the Macon County Telephone Company. 
Capital, $150,000. The company will engage in a general telephone, 
telegraph and electrical business. 


SOUTH HAVEN, MICH.—A permanent organization of those 
interested in the formation of a new telephone company has been 
effected, with George C. Monroe, chairman; John Merson, secre- 
tary, and C. E. Abell, treasurer, a committee has been appointed 
to look after stock subscriptions. It is proposed to organize a 
$50,000 company, and it was suggested that it be called the 
Citizens Telephone company of South Haven. 


JEFFERSON CITY, MO.—Secretary of State has issued a cer- 
tificate of incorporation to the Abilene Independent Telephone 
and Telegraph Company of St. Louis, with a capital stock of 
$300,000. Stanley A, Jones of Chicago holds 2,990 of the 300,000 
shares of stock of the company. Henry L. Sittes, William T. 
Hardin, R. T. Shelton and Xenophen P. Wilfley, all of St. Louis, 
hold one share each. The company was formed to take over the 
local telephone company of Abilene, Tex. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—The St. Louis County Telephone Company 
yesterday filed articles of association at Clayton. The company 
has $20,000 capital stock, fully paid, and its territory is in Caron- 
delet Township. The office of the company will be at the White 
House, fifteen miles from St. Louis. Directors are: J. Arthur 
Christopher, secretary and treasurer of the Christopher & Simp- 
son Arch, Iron and Foundry Company; Henry Kortjohn and Edgar 
R. Simpson. 


ALLEN, N. ¥Y. (Allegany County)—The Short Tract Telephone 
Company, with an authorized capital stock of $3,000, has filed 
articles of incorporation. The incorporators, who are also direc- 
tors are: Lucian A. Doolittle, Leonard D. Bennett, Lena M. Ben- 
nett, Dick Vors, Eli W. Drury, Albert L. Doolittle and Anna E. 
Doolittle, of Granger, N. Y. R. L. Richardson, of Fillmore, N. Y., 
was the incorporating attorney. The headquarters of the com- 
pany will be at Short Tract. 


CANISTEO, N. Y. (Steuben County)—The Canisteo and Cam- 
eron Telephone Company, with an authorized capital stock of 
$400, has been incorporated. The par value of shares is $10 
each. The incorporators are Simeon Decker, Cameron; Edward 
Pfitzenmaier, Bert Wallace, Canisteo; John Ross, Burt Ross, W. 
C. Kellogg, Kanona; and James Ross, Adrian: These are the 
directors for the first year. The incorporating attorney was L. J. 
Simpson, of Canisteo, N. Y. This rural company will build lines 
through Canisteo, Howard, Bath, Kanona, Adrian, Cameron, 
Avoca and Buena Vista to connect with the city of Hornell. 


MORRIS, N. Y. (Chenango County)—The Dimock Hollow Tele- 
phone Company, authorized capital stock of $3,000, with par value 
of shares, $60 each, has just been incorporated. The incorporators 
are: B. F. Wells, Orrin Wightman, Allen Backus, E. E. Carpenter, 
Henry Wallace, Aaron Hammond, Volney J. Hoke, Morris and 
Andrew Z, Carleton, New Lisbon. The attorney incorporating is 
Merritt Bridges, of Morris, N. Y. 


CARRINGTON, N. DAK.—The Haven Telephone Company has 
been granted a charter with a capital stock of $15,000. Incor- 
porators are P. C. Peterson, Albert Rosenau, R. S. MclIntyre, 
Carrington. 


LOMA, N. DAK, (Cavalier Co.)—The Gordon Farmers Tele- 
phone Company has been incorporated with an authorized capital 
stock of $7,000. Henry Solberg, John Wentz, Fred Heimbecker, 
A. J. Lunde and John Baker are the incorporators. 


MOHALI, N. DAK.—The Mohall Telephone Company, capital 
stock, $50,000; incorporators, R. H. Williams, M. H. Williamson 
and Nels Iverson, Mohall, N. D. 


RED OAK, OKLA. (Latimer Co.)—The Red Oak Telephone 
Company, with an authorized capital of $2,000, has been incor- 
porated by R. A. Welch, C. A. Sturgeon and T. C. Talley. 


SOPER, OKLA.—The Citizens Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, of Oklahoma, with an authorized capital stock of $20,000 
has been incorporated by B. W. Williams, Soper, Okla.; W. P. 
Stewart, Hugo, Okla.; A. A, McDonald, Hugo, Okla. 


MIDDLEBURG, PA, (Snyder Co.)—The Middlecreek Valley 
Telephone Company with an authorized capital stock of $25,000 
has been incorporated by G. Alfred Schoch, Middleburg, Pa.; G. 
W. Wagonseller, Middleburg, Pa.; James E. Magee, Kreamer, Pa.; 
T. H. Speigelmire, McClure, Pa.; Jno. S Kauffman, Middleburg, 
Pa. Attorney incorporating, is Banks W. Yoder. 


SALEM, S. D. (McCook County)—The Blankartz Telephone 
Company, with an authorized capital stock of $300, has been in- 
corporated. The par value of shares is $1.00. The incorporators 
are Thos. Kelley, Aug. Blankartz, Robt. Blankartz, H. P. Schmidt, 
all of Salem. 

VIRGIL, S. D.—The Virgil Telephone Company has been in- 
corporated with a $10,500 capital. The directors are J. H. Beck, 
president; N. H. Jansen, Peter Jones, all of Virgil, S. D. 


WATERTOWN, WIS.—Articles of incorporation of the Ebenezer 
Telephone Co. have been filed in the register’s office. The capital 
stock ‘is $5,000, and the incorporators are E. W. Schultz, Frank 
Petro and Edw. F. Wieman. The headquarters of the company 
will be at Watertown. 


UPTON, WYO. (Weston Co.)—The Hay Creek Telephone Com- 
pany has been incorporated with an authorized capital stock of 
$1,200. Par value of shares, $50.00. Incorporators are V. M. 
Kirk, J. B. Quest, Henry W. Popham, all of Upton, Wyo 
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FINANCIAL. 


BUTTE, MONT.—Another quarterly dividend of 1 per cent, 
payable to stockholders of record May 1, has been declared 
by the directors of the Montana Independent Telephone Com- 
pany. This dividend will make the seventh dividend to have 
been declared sinee the beginning of 1909 and the second in 
1910. Besides the four regular dividends of 1910 one extra divi- 
dend was paid. With the $200,000 Missoula automatic plant prac- 
tically completed and a large part of the development work re- 
cently placed on an earning basis, officers of the company predict 
a material increase in the dividend rate for the coming year. 
During the present year several hundred miles of long distance 
lines will be built and improvements of an extensive character 
will be made throughout the state. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO.—The directors of the United States Tele- 
phone Company have declared payable the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 1% per cent on preferred stock. 


MANSFIELD, OHIO (Richland Co.)—The Mansfield Telephone 
Company filed an amendment to its charter, increasing the capital 
stock from $350,000 to $1,000,000 


AUSTIN, TEX.—State taxes have been paid by the following 
telephone companies: Yellow Pine Telephone Company, tax $22.50, 
gross receipts $1,500.79; Citizens Telephone Company of Paris, 
tax. $111.05, gross receipts $7,403.43; Cleburne Telephone Com- 
pany, tax $22.90, gross receipts $1,926.35; Palestine Telephone 
Company, tax $32.08, gross receipts $6,416.60; Haskell Telephone 
Company, tax $195.98, gross receipts $13,065.21; Coast Telephone 
Company of Palacios, tax $23.78, gross receipts $1,501.12; Stephen- 
ville Telephone Exchange, tax $29.68, gross receipts $1,978.80; 
Central Texas Telephone Company, of Huntsville, tax $46.74, gross 
receipts $3,119.40; Bryan Telephone Company, tax $47.08, gross 
receipts $3,155.45; Mansfield Telephone Company, tax $17.62, gross 
receipts $1,175.96; Western Telephone Company of Big Springs, 
tax $136.60, gross receipts $9,107.96; Roberts Telephone and Elec- 
tric Company of Abilene, tax $74.65, gross receipts $4,976.69; 
Albany Telephone Company, tax $84.75, gross receipts $5,650.59; 
Citizens Telephone Company of Lone Oak, tax $24.84, gross 
receipts $1,655.95; North Texas Telephone Company, tax $53.31, 
gross receipts $3,553.78; Grayson County Telephone Company, 
tax $151.55, gross receipts $10,103.15; South Texas Telephone & 
Telegraph Company of Tyler, tax $220.62, gross receipts $14,709.94; 
San Antonio Telephone Company, tax $426.94, gross receipts 
$28,464.64; Lacy Telephone Company of Longview, tax $76.54. 
gross receipts $5,103.59. 


FRANCHISES. 


ASHLAND, OHIO.—The Star Telephone Company has filed an 
application with the probate court of this county asking that a 
franchise be granted to it by the court to use the streets of the 
village of Ashland to erect poles and operate its telephone system 
In its application the company says that the authorities of the 
municipality have been repeatedly requested to grant it a fran- 
chise for the use of the streets and alleys, but that they have 
failed to do so. The old franchise was granted the company 
January 13, 1896, and expired June 1, 1906, since which time the 
company has been operating without a franchise. The company 
and the village authorities have failed to come to an agreement 
regarding the number of free telephones which are to be fur- 
nished the city for municipal purposes, and as the council refused 
to stand for a fewer number of free telephones than 15, while the 
company would only agree to furnish 10, negotiations were de- 
clared off and the company will now endeavor to get a franchise 
on its own terms from the probate court. All other provisions 
of the ordinance submitted to the council by the company were 
satisfactory, save the -lause about the free telenhones, 

SPOKANE, WASH.—The county commissioners have granted 
a rural telephone line franchise to the Wild Rose Company in 
the northern part of the county, An application was also received 
from the Pine Grove & Cheney Telephone Company for a fran- 
chise, but no action was taken. 

CHEYENNE, WYO.—The city council by a unanimous vote 
has passed the telephone franchise bill, which reduces residence 
telephones 25 per cent, compels the Bell telephone company 
to pay the city 1 per cent of its gross earnings and also compels 
the company to lay its wires underground in the city, giving 
six months’ notice. The company is debarred from further 
increasing rates, 

CONSTRUCTION. 


BENTLEY, KY.—The Hlkhorn Valley Telephone Company, re- 
cently organized, announces that it will shortly build a telephone 
line from Burdine, Ky., via Pound Gap, Ky., to Almira, and 
Pound, Va. 

DEMOCRAT, KY.—The Upper Rockhouse & Beaver Creek 
Telephone Company will construct a line rfom Deane via Horn 
and Millstone to Baker, Ky.. ten miles, connecting at Baker with 
the Letcher County Home Telephone Company’s and the Eastern 
Kentucky Home Telephone Company’s long distance lines. 

KITTANNING, PA.—The Kittanning Telephone Company'‘is said 
to be contemplating a change in its system of telephones that will 
run into $10,000, and which will be for the benefit of the patrons 
of the line. The improvements are to be a change from the 
present system of magneto to the common battery system. 

SPEARFISH, S. D.—The Spearfish Redwater Telephone Com- 
pany has been granted a franchise by the board of county com- 
missioners. The company is composed entirely of people who live 
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in the territory adjacent to Spearfish and Redwater. The com- 
pany proposes to install a line for the convenience of residents of 
those localities. The lines will cover the country from about the 
foot hills south of Spearfish over into the Centennial and St. Onge 
countries and. across the north end of the country. 


BAY CITY, THEX.—A new rural telephone line will soon be 
completed into Bay City from the new town of Wadsworth, and 
the lines from that point to the various properties of the 
Colonial Land Company. 


ST. ALBANS, VT.—The Rutland County Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company will make extensive additions to its lines dur- 
ing the coming summer to reach farmers in Rutland county 
towns now out of reach of telephone communication. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—E. J. Little, superintendent of telegraph 
for the Great Northern Railway, is in Seattle to take the first 
steps toward connecting Seattle and Spokane with a telephonic 
dispatching system. The installation of telephone will entail 
the establishment of full metallic circuits. The plans of the 
telegraph department, according to Mr. Little, include complete 
telephonic apparatus for every train, so that in case of delay, 
the headquarters may be apprised from any point on the line. 
With the completion of the system on the Cascade division 
nearly 4,000 miles of telephone line will be in use on the Great 
Northern. Owing to the difficulty in relaying over long distances 
by telephone the telegraph system will be continued for long 
distance messages. 


SPOKANE, WASH.—One substation of the Home Telephone 
Company is in course of construction, and another will soon be 
built at Baldwin avenue and Dakota street, and a third is planned 
to be erected at Union Park. It is expected that the underground 
conduit system in the business section of the city will be com- 
pleted within a week. More than 3,500 poles have already been 
raised, and more than 250,000 feet of wire has been placed under 
ground. 

ELECTIONS. 


BELVIDERE, ILL.—At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Boone County Rural Telephone Company, F. W. Plane and 
Fred Steurer were elected directors. At the meeting of the board 
of directors Fred Reed was elected president; Fred Steurer, vice- 
president; Thomas Reid, treasurer, and Frank W. Plane, secre- 
tary and general manager. f 


MAIZE, KANS.—At a recent meeting of the Maize Telephone 
Company, Dr. C. A. Parks was elected president and manager; 
L. R. Johnston, secretary and treasurer, and M. B. Scott, S. S. 
Spetter and L. J. Nicholson, directors. 


JEFFERSON, WIS.—The stockholders of the Jefferson Mutual 
Telephone Company met recently and J. M. Bienfang, R. B. Hel- 
len and O. F. Roessler were elected directors. The directors 
elected the following officers for the ensuing year: President, R. 
B. Hellen; vice-president, O. F. Roessler; secretary and treasurer, 
J. M. Bienfang. The financial report showed good earnings for 
the past year and a 6 per cent dividend was paid. . 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


HORTON, KANS.—The St. Joseph Home Long Distance Tele- 
phone Company has secured control of the lines of the Kansas 
Independent Telephone Company, which connects Atchison with 
Horton, Holton, Hiawatha and Sabetha. The lines are equipped 
with heavy copper wires. This is considered an important tele- 
phone move and one that will make the Atchison service of 
the new telephone company all the more desirable, especially 
so because of the fact that developments, now being planned, 
when completed, will give connection over heavy copper wires 
to territory further west which is not now reached by Inde- 
pendent toll lines, 


LAWRENCE, KANS.—The Lawrence Home Telephone Com- 
pany is making a most excellent record. During the month of 
April alone the company added to its list of subscribers 65 new 
telephones. 


BOWMAN, N. D.—With farmers as the only stockholders, the 
Midway-Stillwater Farmers’ Telephone Company has installed a 
line embracing the territory between Scranton and Bowman, and 
it already cares for seventy-five patrons, which will soon be in- 
creased to 125. The addition of the telephone service in a coun- 
try so new as is Bowman county is somewhat unusual, and is in- 
dicative of the rapid progress that is being made by the settlers 
in this section in securing modern. convenience in their home- 
stead residences. 

UNDERGROUND. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.-—-One of the big projects that is to be 
undertaken soon by the American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany is the constructicn of an underground conduit for trunk 
line telephone and telegraph wires from Washington to New 
York and to Boston, at a cost of $12,000,000. Already the conduit 
for the telephone and telegraph wires forming part of this long 
underground system has been constructed in Connecticut between 
New York and New Haven, Conn. This section was laid two 
years ago. Application has been made to the authorities in 
both Delaware and Maryland for permission to lay the conduit 
along public roads. <A part of the conduit has been laid in 
Delaware extending from New York to Wilmington. 


MONTEREY, MEXICO.—This city is to have its electric light, 
telephone and telegraph wires placed underground. The order 
of the authorities has gone forth, and already the work has 
commenced. It will require considerable time to accomplish the 
change, which is to affect the eentral portion of the city. 


-- 
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The Demand for an Independent Telephone Financial Insti- 
tution. 

European houses for financing electrical industries, in the 
securities of which they specialize, were mentioned in these 
columns a few weeks ago. They have been a distinct and inval- 
uable factor in the development of high-grade electrical projects. 
It was recalled that there has been more or less fruitless talk 
of an Independent financial house, which has probably never 


materialized because the demand for its services has never 
been sufficiently concerted, or vigorous, to give men of the 
requisite experience and standing courage to put their shoul- 
ders to the wheel. 

The following letter, received by TrELEpHoNy this week, 
typifies the situation of the operators of many small tele- 
phone exchanges: 

“Do you know of any reliable people who could loan us 
money on our plant? We have a fine, well-equipped, up-to-date, 
paying plant, growing and earning 20 per cent yearly. But our 
town is growing, and we have to use profits to keep pace with 
extensions and additions. We have a proposition upon which 
we are willing to submit an engineer’s report, and pay for 
expense of examination, but we want to deal only with reliable 
parties who can and will bond our plant on an honest basis.” 

” The telephone industry is entering on a new period of rapid 
expansion. In the next few. years Independent properties are 
going to advance their securities to a high plane in the invest- 
ment market. But before this can take place, in the fullest 
measure, new machinery will have to be made available to aid 
the small operator, who, although familiar with the technical 
details of management, feels the need of reliable outside experi- 
ence in financial matters. It is high time to start things in 


motion. 


Municipal Telephone Regulation, and Other Types. 

Competition has reduced rates and improved service by the 
threat of the law of the survival of the fittest. Inefficiency of 
employes, or avarice of investors, will alike cause a loss of 
business to the rival company. This shows up directly in the 
broad financial reports which are closely scanned by the execu- 
tive officers, who can compel a change. 

The purpose of state or municipal regulation is to benefit the 
public by forcing reductions in rates and improvements in serv- 
ice, while protecting the investor against unjust and ill-advised 


demands of ignorant or greedy users of the service. A great 
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question before the country relates to the effectiveness of the 
regulative method as a supplement to competition. 

Chicago is now engaged in the experiment of municipal 
regulation, and the success or failure of its efforts is a mat- 
ter of national interest. A state appointive body, whose mem- 
bers are able men, sure of a long tenure of office, can make a 
more deliberate investigation than a city council. It can use 
its own employes, and should have a cumulative efficiency, 
derived from a progressive increase in its knowledge of gen- 
eral and local conditions governing the industry under its 
supervision. It may not only compel an unwilling management 
to improve, but aid a willing management to adopt better meth- 
ods, after competition in other places has caused their develop- 
ment, and proved their worth. 

Conditions of municipal investigation are more likely to force 
the supervising body to approach its task as a trading proposi- 
tion. The members of a council may balance a question of 
rates on the point of view of a class of users who have many 
votes, or another class who pay heavy taxes. 

A prominent telephone man has said “the question at issue 
in Chicago is whether the council will ‘play fair’ with the tele- 
phone company.” It is this, and something greater than this. 
It is first a question of getting results; and then it is a ques- 
tion of laying down a foundation of method which will estab- 
lish the principle that municipal regulation can not only reveal 
secret leaks, or extravagance, if they exist, but can point the 
way to progress in a broad sense. Regulation will have to be 
more than a battle of wits in a trade. Municipal regulation 
will have to rise out of the horse swapping class to live. Can 
Chicago start the movement? 

———_e—____——_—. 


What the telephone has wrought in the past is but a fair 
index of what it will accomplish in the future. 


Branch Exchange Service in Department Stores. 

Every chief operator has had, at some time in his experi- 
ence, complaint of, and difficulty with private branch ex- 
change service in department stores. Generally these com- 
plaints culminate in a strenuous talk from the store man- 
ager, who bewails the inefficiency of the telephone company, 
and tells what his operator has said of the service. This 
operator, by the way, is frequently a discharged employe of 
the telephone company, who delights, in her own unsuper- 
vised position, in “throwing it into” her former associates. 
The chief operator, if he knows his business, will then do 
two things. He will calm the anger of the department store 
manager, and put the trunk lines up for observation for a 
week, informing the store manager that he will report to 
him personally. 

Intelligent observation will then show that the depart- 
ment store telephone service has two glaring flaults in it. 
In the first place, the trunks are all busy a great deal of 
the time. That is easy; they should have more trunks, 
you say. But, think again; they may not be obtaining high 
‘efficiency from those they have. The operating at the 
branch exchange may be so poor that it costs them one or 
two trunks a year. 

One trouble seems almost too ridiculous to touch upon, 
but it is so serious that it becomes necessary to mention 
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_ phone operator sitting at the board idle. 
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it. The average store manager cannot bear to see his tele- 
So, in order to 
fill in her time, he gives her some other work to do, such 
as bookkeeping, stenography, or typewriting. We once went 
into a department store and saw the telephone operator 
doing up bundles, while in another she had all the errand 
girls sitting in the telephone room, and was required to 
keep them in order. The store manager must have the 
visible customer served, but the invisible telephone customer 
has to wait until such a store is passed ‘up in disgust, and 
another one is called and given the order. 

The private branch exchange operator should do tele- 
phone operating, and nothing else, or the business is not 
large enough for such service. One consequence of these 
foreign duties is that the store operator fails to clear her 
trunks, and they are closed to the customer for minutes 
at a time. At the main office they are passed up to the 
trouble operator, or the wire chief, for clearance, according 
to the local routine in use. The branch exchange operator 
is frequently left to her own devices because no one knows 
enough about her work to correct her. She is not even 
under the supervision of the floor walker, as she should be. 

A pair of wires should be run from her telephone to the 
desk of the superintendent, or department manager, in order 
that they may listen unknown to her. This consciousness 
of probable unknown listening supervision has a great 
moral effect on the operator, and will continue to have as 
One 
resultant of no supervision of the store operator is a falling 


Her tone 


long as the art and human nature remain as they are. 


off of her observance of telephone etiquette. 
becomes impatient or cross, and too reflective of her own 
depressed moods. Instead of answering her calls by say- 
ing, “This is Smith-Jones Co.”, she falls into the obsolete 
and nerve racking “Hello,” or growls out “Well,” until the 
telephone customer is driven away. 

We will now suppose that the service from an operating 
standpoint is good. If stop-watch observations continue 
to show all trunks busy, and the central office operators are 
giving continued busy reports, it is fair to presume that 
there is a shortage of trunks. The observer must make a 
note of the conversations going on, in order to determine 
Such ob- 


servations have frequently shown store managers that the 


whether they are of a business or social nature. 


employes were using their telephones and lines for purely 
social diversions, thus closing them to the incoming cus- 
tomer. This, of course, is a matter entirely within the 
control of department store discipline. In the case of a 
legitimate shortage of trunks, a good contract agent armed 
with the result of the chief operator’s observations, showing 
length of time all trunks were busy, number of busy reports 
given per day, and any other pertinent information, can eas- 
ily sell the store more wires. ‘ 

When the department store has overcome these two 
faults, poor operating, and insufficient facilities, then will 
its telephone service become a thing of profit and a joy to 


its customers. 


It’s good to have money and the things that money can buy; 
but it’s good, too, to check up once in a while and make sure 
you haven't lost the things that money can’t buy. 


‘Telephony in the United States Army 


The report of Brigadier-General James Allen, chief signal 
officer of the U. S. Army, who has courteously furnished the 
accompanying photographs for TELEPHONY readers, to the Sec- 
retary of War contains the following matter of interest to 
telephone men: 

Telephone Systems, 

The following telephone systems were reconstructed during 
the year: Camp Eldridge, Camp Keithley, Camp McGrath, 
Malabang,: Camp Jossman, Camp Wallace, Camp Wilhelm, 
Camp Stotsenburg, Fort William McKinley. Temporary sys- 
tems were installed at Fort Mills and Fort Wint. Complete 

new instrumental equipments of telephones were ordered for in- 
' stallation at Iloilo, Camp’ Jossman, Camp Keithley, post of Jolo, 
Parang, Malabang, and Camp Overton. The military telephone 


system at Iloilo was entirely rebuilt. The post telephone ‘sys- 


Keithley, McGrath, Overton, Stotsenburg, Vicars, Wallace and 
Wilhelm, Fort William McKinley, Iloilo, Jolo, Malabang, 
Manila, Parang, Warwick Barracks, and Zamboanga, with 403 
telephones and comprising 384.5 miles of line. Long-distance 
telephone lines were operated between Cotabato and Fort Pikit, 
Malabang and Camp Vicars, Camp Keithley and Camp Over- 
ton, and Abuyog and Dulag, a total mileage of 104. 


Post Telephone Systems. 

Realizing that efficient telephone communication is as essential 
in the transaction of military business as in the commercial 
world, it has been the policy of the Signal Corps to construct 
modern underground common-battery systems at the larger 
posts as rapidly as funds become available. Modern under- 
ground systems of the type prescribed by General Orders, 
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tems in the Department of the Visayas, with the exception. of 
Camp Jossman and the system in the city of Iloilo, are to be 
rehabilitated during the coming year. 

The military telephone system in the city of Manila was dis- 
mantled under authority of the division commander dated 
June 18, 1908, with the exception of a 10-drop switchboard in 
the orderly room at Cuartel de Infanteria. This board furnishes 
connection with Fort William MeKinley, division headquarters 
at Fort Santiago, headquarters Department of Luzon at Estado 
Mayor, the signal corps wireless station in Manila, signal corps 
machine shops, corral, office of Company F, Signal Corps, and 
the city commercial lines. 

Telephone systems were in operation’ at Camps Bumpus, 
Connell, Darago, Downes, Eldridge, Gregg, John Hay, Jossman, 


No. 170, War Department, 1908, were installed this year at Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga., Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind., Fort Riley, 
Kans., Fort-Myer, Va., Fort Adams, Mass., Fort H. G. Wright, 
N. Y., Fort Terry, N. Y., Fort Washington, Md., Fort Moultrie, 
S. C., Fort Screven; Ga., Fort Howard, Md., and Fort Bar- 
rancas, Fla. The equipment installed at these posts has been 
the best obtainable. Plans were also prepared for similar 
systems to be installed at~Fort Logan, Colo., Fort Des Moines, 
Iowa, and Fort Snelling, Minn., during the summer of 1909. 
At present 36 posts in the United States are provided with the 
extended systems contemplated by General Orders, No. 170, 
War Department, 1908. Lack of funds has restricted the re- 
maining posts to the equipment prescribed in General Orders, 
No. 97, War Department, 1906. 
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An effort has been made to secure more rigid inspection of 
all telephone systems at posts, with a view to increasing 
efficiency of operation and maintenance. — 

The telephone line from Yellowstone Lake to Sylvan Pass, 
a distance of 28 miles, was constructed during the period from 
July 1 to September 27, 1908. The work on this line was very 
dificult owing to the mountainous, heavily timbered, and rocky 
country through which the line passes. The following outly- 
ing stations in the Yellowstone National Park have communica- 
tion with each other and with Fort Yellowstone over military 
lines: Soda Butte, Tower Falls, Norris, Canyon, Lake, Thumb 
and Snake River, and Sylvan Pass. Fort Yellowstone also has 
telephone communication with Gardiner, Mont., a distance of 
five miles. Riverside station is in communication with Upper 
Basin station over a line of about 18 miles. 

Target Ranges. 

Good reports have been received from the subterranean tele- 
phone systems installed at post target ranges. ‘These systems 
provide telephone communication between the various ranges 
and the target butts. These systems have been installed at 
57 posts in the United States. 

During the year plans have been perfected and material 
purchased for the installation of annunciator buzzer system at 
eight of the largest posts of the army. These systems include 
a push button. at each firing point which will ring a buzzer 
at the target fired at, additional telephone communication, and 
special arrangements for sending signals to all targets during 
rapid fire. All circuits and connection boxes will be under- 
ground and not interfere with the use of the target range for 
drill purposes. These systems will be installed at Forts D. A. 
Russell, Sheridan, Riley, Leavenworth, Sam Houston, Ethan 
Allen, Niagara, and the Presidio of Monterey. 


Fire-Control Equipment for Field Artillery. 


The Signal Corps has endeavored to improve the efficiency 
of the electrical signaling equipment for the fire-control sys- 
tem of the field artillery which is prescribed in General Or- 
ders, No. 150, War Department, 1909. The increasing use of 
indirect fire and the necessity for complete control over fire 
and direction when several batteries are operating under the 
command of one officer has rendered the equipment issued by 
the Signal Corps of considerable importance. 

Based on the recommendations of the field artillery board at 


Reel for Telephone Wire in Use by the U. S. Signal Corps. 


Fort Riley, Kans., the Signal Corps has commenced the issue 
of cavalry buzzers instead of telephones and has purchased 
a supply of special twin-conductor cable for issue in lieu of 
the field wire formerly supplied to battalion and regimental 
headquarters. A new type of field artillery telephone has been 
devised at the Army Signal School. A few of these telephones 
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have been made and sent to the field artillery board at Fort 
Riley for experiment and trial. 

Effort has been made during the year to increase the ef- 
ficiency of the portable wireless field sets for use with the 
mobile army, and experiments have been recently conducted at 
the Army Service schools, Fort Leavenworth, Kans., in which, 


Section of a Signal Corps Field Company Ready for Laying a 
Field Telephone or Telegraph Line. 


with extremely simplified apparatus, rapidity of installation and 
reliability have been attained to a remarkable extent. These 
experiments will be continued with a view of attaining in 
actual practice the proper sphere of usefulness of wireless in 
tactical field operations, and of discovering to what extent 
this method of communication may supplement or supplant 
the present field-wire system using field buzzers. 


Radiotelephony. 

For a number of years scientific investigators and inventors 
have been working upon the problem of transmitting articulate 
speech directly through the medium of the ether without in- 
tervening wires, and such progress has been made that it may 
be safely stated that wireless telephony today is further ad- 
vanced than wireless telegraphy was ten years ago. Indeed. 
the theory is relatively much better understood. 

Under an allotment from the Board of Ordnance and Forti- 
fication, dated November 7, 1907, the Signal Office purchased 
one complete set of wireless telephone equipment, comprising 
two stations. At the request of the Chief of Coast Artillery 
these stations were installed at Fort Monroe, Va., for test — 
and experiment under the direction of the artillery board. 

The army appropriation act approved March 3, 1909, con- 
tained. an item for the purchase and development of wireless 
telephone apparatus, which became available July 1, 1909, and, 
accordingly, steps have been taken to initiate the development 
of equipment in this direction on a more extended scale than 
has heretofore been possible on account of lack of funds. 

It became evident some years since that the attainment of 
practical success in wireless telephony depended upon devising 
some method of producing undamped electro-magnetic waves 


‘in the transmitter, and a receiver which should be quantitative 


in its action. 

As is now well known, in wireless telegraphy a single dot 
made by closing the Morse key produces in the transmitting 
apparatus a series of electro-magnetic wave trains which pro- 
ceed outward over the surface of the earth with the velocity 
of light and with the transmitting antenna as the center of 
ether disturbances. Each of these wave trains has a strong 
damping factor, and after a very few oscillations the individ- 
ual waves are reduced to an amplitude which is generally a 
small fraction of the initial amplitude, In making the dots and 
dashes of the Morse code by wireless telegraphy, the period of 
the actual oscillations is so small that the wave trains are 
separated by intervals of time which are generally very long 
in comparison with the whole duration of a single train. To. 
illustrate: If the periodic time of the oscillating circuit is, 
say, one five-hundred-thousandth of a second, and if each: 
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group of oscillations or wave train consists of fifty complete 
cycles and the interruptions are made at the rate of one hun- 
dred per second, then the time during which oscillations are 
actually taking place would be only about 1 per cent of the © 
whole time involved, since fifty times one five-hundred-thous- 
andth is only one hundredth part of a hundredth of a second. 


Members of the Signal Corps Receiving Orders Over the Field 
Telephone Line. 


It has been an object for some years to discover some 
method of producing continuously maintained electro-mag- 
netic oscillations of a frequency sufficiently great to be ap- 
plicable to wireless transmission of intelligence. The fre- 
quency of oscillations involved may reach several millions per 
second, so that the natural period obtained in the discharge of 
condensers and inductances may be utilized for such purposes, 
but, as stated above, the natural oscillations produced in this 
manner rapidly die out unless some means may be discovered 


to produce, instead of rapidly decadent wave trains, a con- 


tinuous train of sustained oscillations in the oscillating cir- 
cuit. : 

Thus far two methods have been employed for generating 
sustained electrical oscillations which have attained a certain 
degree of success. First, the principle of the “singing arc.” 
Second, specially constructed high-frequency dynamos, 

The first method depends upon the discovery of Thomson 
and Duddell, that if an electric arc be shunted with a suitable 
inductance and capacity in series, and the arc operated by a 
direct current, under certain conditions there is formed a closed 
oscillatory circuit with a frequency sufficiently high to give 
electro-magnetic waves suitable for wireless transmission of 
intelligence. The arc and the arrangement of circuits must 
be subjected to definite conditions to produce this oscillatory 
effect. The arc has usually, though not necessarily, one me- 
tallic electrode, such as copper, as an anode, and the other 
electrode is made of specially prepared noncored carbon. The 
arc itself may be placed in a vessel containing hydrogen or 
some other gas, such as alcohol vapor or illuminating gas. 

Connected with the inductance in the oscillatory circuit by 
magnetic coupling, is the secondary coil leading to the antenna 
wire and to earth. 

The telephone transmitter used in wireless telephony is 
identical in principle with the ordinary commercial telephone 
transmitter, except that it has special provision for cooling, 
either by circulation of water or by ventilation with air. The 
reason for this is that when the transmitter is inserted directly 
in the antenna circuit it must be capable of carrying the 
actual current which the transmitting arc produces in the 
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antenna. This current often reaches the value of several 
amperes, as shown by an ammeter placed in the circuit. Al- 
though it is possible to insert the transmitter at such a point 
in the antenna that the current flowing through that point 
will be a minimum, yet this is not practicable, since the node 
point of current in the antenna is normally at the extreme top 
of the antenna, so that in practice the transmitter must be 
constructed to carry a considerable current. Another reason, 
however, prevents the transmitter from being placed at the 
node of current in the antenna, since at this point the potential 
would be a maximum, which would prevent the use of a tele- 
phone transmitter based on using carbon granules, so that in 
practice the transmitter is inserted near the potential node 
in the antenna, which is at the point of connection between 
the antenna and the earth, and is cooled by artificial means as 
outlined above. 


High-Frequency Alternator. 

A condition for success in transmitting speech by electric 
waves is that there shall be no interruptions in the undamped 
oscillations below a frequency that is equal to the upper limit 
of that producing audible sounds. If we are able to pro- 
duce a dynamo giving a frequency of forty or fifty thousand 
per second, or above, we may be assured that, however the 
telephone diaphragm may be affected by such a frequency, 
the limits of the human ear would prevent its producing 
any physiological sensation. : 

The mechanical difficulties in constructing such high-fre- 
quency generators are great, yet such progress has been 
made that it is possible at present to produce a 2-kilowatt 
generator giving a frequency of 100,000 per second. The 
attainment of this result involves the use of a rotor of about 
1 foot in diameter, operated at a speed of 333 revolutions 
per second. This means that the peripheral speed of the 
rotor is 1,046 fet per second, or 714 miles per hour; in other 
words, this disk would roll from the United States to Europe 
in four hours. Such a frequency generates electro-magnetic 
waves with a wave length of 1.86 miles, which is suitable for 
wireless telephony. 

The dynamo method offers considerable promise for the 
future, since the apparatus is much simplified and there js 
no arc or spark to be controlled in any way. 

i A Rea SE oh ah eat 
KEEP A GOIN’ ON. 


“If the day looks kinder gloomy 
An’ your chances kinder slim, 
If the situation’s puzzlin’- | 
An’ the prospects awful grim, 
An’ perplexities keep pressin’ 
*Till all hope is nearly gone, 
Just bristle up and grit your teeth, 
An’ keep on keepin’ on.’ - 
—The Telephone Bulletin. 


Moral—Buy Your Own Paper. 

A man who was too economical to subscribe for his home 
paper sent his little boy to borrow the copy taken by his neigh- 
bor. In his haste the boy ran over a four-dollar stand of bees 
and in ten minutes looked like a warty summer squash. His 
cries reached his father, who ran to his assistance, and, failing 
to notice a barbed wire fence, ran into it, breaking it down, 
cutting a handful of flesh from his anatomy and ruining a 
five-dollar pair of pants. The old cow took advantage of the 
gap in the fence and got into the cornfield and killed her- 
self eating corn. Hearing the racket the wife ran, upset a 
four-gallon churn of rich cream into a basket of kittens, 
drowning the whole flock. In her hurry she dropped a twenty- 
five dollar set of false teeth. The baby, left alone, crawled 
through the spilled cream and into the parlor, ruining a 
twenty-dollar carpet. During the excitement the eldest daugh- 
ter ran away with the hired man, the dog broke up eleven sit- 
ting hens, and the calves got out and chewed the tails off 
four fine shirts—Kansas City Journal. 


The Chicago Rate Investigation — 


The question of approving the rates now charged by the 
Chicago Telephone Company, or of revising them for a period 
of years, is now before the committee on Gas, Oil and Electric 
Light of the Chicago city council. The report published in 
TELEPHONY last week, coming from engineers and accountants, 
has been granted a warm, but in no sense a very cordial re- 
ception by the committee. With the exception of some figures 
in the nature of possible omissions, submitted by the comptrol- 
ler, no matter tending to show definite unreliability was offered. 
During the two hearings of last week the report and the ex- 
perts furnished the basis for discussion, and the committee did 
not get very close to the telephone company. Arthur Young & 
Co., the accountants who, joined with D. C. & Wm. B. Jackson, 
made the report, were the cause of a motion to throw out the 
report at the hearing on May 20. A sub-committee was ap- 
pointed to see if the report shall be used, or supplemented by 
further investigation. It was suddenly discovered that during 
the time they were working for the city, investigating the 
books of the Chicago Telephone Company to see if its rates 
could be reduced, and for some years previous, they had 
been employed to audit its books by the telephone company 
itself. 

This firm had been originally employed for the city by Comp- 
troller Wilson at the suggestion of three leading newspapers. 

The absence of newspaper comment in the Chicago dailies 
may be a testimonial to the success of the kind of advertising 
instituted by the Chicago Telephone Company. This is being 
conducted on the plan of choking the editors with their own 
fair words. So far not a line has appeared to post the public 
on the significance of the matter before the council, or on 
figures obtained from the operations of telephone companies in 
other cities. The council committee, however, has not shown 
any disposition to use dark lantern methods. 

If it goes into expenses in detail it will probably have a 
chance to find out how the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company prospers so highly on an income for toll business 
and fees for parental advice drawn from Chicago and other 
cities, while local subsidiaries are unable to report prosperity. 
The purchasing contracts with the manufacturing branch and 
relation of the reserve funds maintained by the A. T. & T. Co., 
which seems to act.on occasion as a general credit reservoir 
for subsidiary companies, to the depreciation requirements of 
the Chicago Telephone Company, may come up for discussion 
if the committee is really “from Missouri.” 

The depreciation question has already involved the committee 
in a fog of information, and has tripped President B. E. Sunny 
for the customary fall enjoyed by Bell telephone officials when- 
ever they feel obliged to tell about their practice. 

A Joke on President Sunny. 


Thursday morning, May 26, the Chicago Tribune printed 
three, sets of valuation figures, claimed to have been based 
on statements furnished by President B. E. Sunny, of the 
Chicago Telephone Company. These were as follows: 


Valuation: for taxation§.4 =e eee eee $12,000,000 
19,000,000 
23,000,000 

‘The article goes on to refer to President B. E. Sunny’s 
ability to accomplish the hop from his low “junkpile” val- 
uation of the Chicago Telephone Company’s tangible prop- 
erty to his high estimate of the same property under dif- 
fering circumstances. 

“Mr. Sunny’s poor opinion of the valuation of the tele- 
phone corporation’s assets was placed on view by him 
when testifying before the special legislative committee, 
headed by Representative Charles Lederer, appointed to in- 
quire into inequalities of taxation. His more optimistic view 


was attained last Friday, when, addressing the council com- 
mittee of which Ald. Pringle is chairman, he said that the 
company had invested something like $23,000,000 in its plant, 
which, however, could not now be replaced for much less 
than $30,000,000, owing to higher prices of materials. 

“Of course, he urged, the company’s stockholders are 
entitled to a fair return on their ‘investment.’ 

“It was on September 14 last that President Sunny spoke 
as follows to the Lederer committee: 

“While our properties in Cook county cost $19,000,000, 
accumulated through a period of nineteen years, they have 
depreciated in value. A portion of the property is worn 
out. So, if we took an inventory on the 1st of April, 1909, 
to find out what was the actual worth of the property in its 
then condition, it would be in the neighborhood of the return 
we made (to the board of assessment) of about $12,000,000. 
As near as I can make out that is the basis on which all 
assessments of personal property are made.’ 

“ “How did the last statement issued to your stockholders,’ 
asked Chairman Lederer, ‘compare with the assessment you 
had placed on your property by the board of reyiew?’ 

““The statement, replied Mr. Sunny, ‘shows our Cook 
county property valued at $19,722,659.’ ” 

Following is an abstract of the interesting sections of the 


proceedings to date in this investigation: 


Mr. Willard, of Comptroller Wilson’s office, called attention 
to three items which he believed should be put in the report, 
viz., earnings from real estate, toll earnings and miscellaneous 
earnings, including interest on a heavy cash balance. The re- 
ports to the comptroller for the last half of the year 1909 
showed toll earnings of $543,816.83. : 

President B. E. Sunny, of the Chicago Telephone Company, 
mentioned that the big balance referred to the Chicago Tele- 
phone Company as a whole. It had not been appropriated for. 
city or suburban use. The engineers and accountants set aside 
$750,000 as a working capital out of the $3,780,000 total cash 
balance mentioned by the comptroller. 

Speaking of an inventory, President Sunny said it would cost 
$50,000 to $75,000, take about a year, and would probably push 
up the valuation figures above those shown in the report by $10 
to $25 per station. If the inventory should have this result the 
city should, in justice, give the Chicago Telephone Company 
rates to furnish a fair return on this higher investment, not 
only interest on the investment, but a proportionately higher 
allowance for depreciation. 

Ald. Pringle: ‘Is the report satisfactory to the company?” 

Mr. Sunny: ‘It is and it is not. It is one of the most 
scientific investigations and reports ever made. The engineers 
and accountants have had absolute free run of the books and 
accounts of the company. I have no doubt their deductions are 
accurate.”’ 

Here Mr. Sunny took exceptions to what he assumed to be 
the theory of the report, saying: ‘‘The idea that the rates for 
each class of service ought to bear a uniform relation to the 
cost of the service, we cannot apply practically to the telephone 
industry, or in fact to any other business It cannot be applied 
to the telephone business any more than it can to that of a 
railroad or a department store. In none of these businesses has 
it been the practice to figure up the cost and add a uniform 
advance. Rates have been based, not on the exact cost, but on 
what the various classes of patrons could afford to pay for the 
service. Proceeding along the lines of charging in proportion 
to the cost the company would have to increase the rates 50 per 
cent to 80,000 users of the low-rate service. The nickel service 
produces $22 per station per year. If the company were obliged 
to put this on a self-supporting basis by a $29 rate, it would 
lose one-half of these subscribers. The nickel service telephones 
form a class which is a very important feeder to the business 
service. The value of the telephone exchange as a whole de- 
pends upon having the most complete subscribers’ list it is pos- 
sible to have. A telephone on a farm 150 miles away is of 
value to the Chicago subscribers; as when, for example, a 
farmer wishes to buy an automobile, and the salesman in Chi- 
cago wishes to reach him promptly. The nickel telephones are 
valuable to the business subscribers down town. Collaterally 
the nickel service is not a losing proposition; by themselves 
these telephones show a lass.’’ , 

Ald. Merriam: “T understand you paid one-half your last 
dividend out of the depreciation reserves. Has that been the 
ordinary practice?” 

Mr. Sunny: “It is the engineers who have set aside a certain 
percent as the rate of depreciation; the Chicago Telephone Com- 
pany has never set aside any fixed percent.’’ 

Ald, Merriam: ‘‘What would be the average percent?’ 

Mr. Sunny: ‘I don’t know. The company has set aside as a 
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reconstruction and maintenance reserve as much as it could 
spare after taking care of the dividends.” 

Ald. Merriam: ‘‘Why should we now allow the company a 
greater percent for the depreciation reserve than it has allowed 
itself in the past?’’ 

Mr. Sunny: “It has been the practice in Chicago, until re- 
cently, to renew franchises on their expiration. Up to ten 
years ago public service corporations believed that they could 
get such a renewal. Now franchises are on a different basis. 
The Chicago telephone ordinance has reserved to the city the 
right to take over the company’s property in 1919 or 1924, at 
the cost of duplication plus 5 per cent. We don’t know what 
will happen at either of these expirations. The city may or 
may not grant a renewal of the franchise when it expires in 
1927. We must adjust our capital on the basis of an appraisal 
value. We now have $20,000,000 of stock and $3,500,000 of 
bonds. The proceeds of any sale of the property would have to 
retire the stocks and bonds at par in justice to their holders. 
The earnings from year to year should pay expenses, a return 
on investment, and allow us to set aside a depreciation fund 
which will make the return from a sale of the property in 1919 
liquidate all obligations.’’ 

Ald. Merriam: ‘I understand that this depreciation fund is 
not an available reserve; that it is invested in your plant.” 

Mr. Sunny: “Yes, the depreciation fund is invested in the 
plant, thus putting the company in a strong position with re- 
spect to the ratio of assets and liabilities.’ 

Here General Manager Hibbard broke in with an illustration 
of the method of charging off depreciation. He mentioned 
that the company is now replacing a board which stands on the 
books at full valuation as long as it gives service, but on the 
day it is replaced the value of the old board, some $60,000, will 
be charged off to depreciation. When material is taken out the 
junk value is credited to the plant account. The earning power 
is reckoned on the original value as entered in the books. 

An Alderman: ‘For years past you have allowed certain 
amounts for depreciation; why should it be changed now?’ 

Mr. Sunny: ‘For two years past the reduced rates under 
the ordinance have not earned us enough to take care of de- 
preciation.”’ 

Here aldermen Dever and Pringle took up the question of 
why the depreciation rate should be changed at present. The 
query being on the lines that the telephone company has been 
paying dividends and reporting to the stockholders for years, on 
the basis that 4 per cent would take care of depreciation, yet 
now it says depreciation ought to be marked up to 7 per cent. 
Which was the correct basis? 

Mr. Sunny: “The telephone company has not told stock- 
holders at any time what amount was set aside for deprecia- 
tion.’’ 

Ald, Pringle: ‘The records of the company shows the justice 
of an 8 per cent dividend. This report presented by the en- 
gineers and accountants shows that an 8 per cent dividend is 
not proper. Which is correct?’’ 

Mr, Sunny: “On the theory that the company ought to have 
Set aside 7 per cent for depreciation, this report would be in- 
correct. But this would be impracticable. No company I know 
of has set aside a specific amount for depreciation and aybubs 
lished it.” 

Here Alderman Merriam expressed the view that he was not 
satisfied that the report was sufficiently ample to regulate 
rates, and Mr. Wm. B. Jackson was called upon to answer some 
questions of the committee. 

He explained that his firm had one man on the job con- 
tinuously for a year, a second man for some months, and a third 
man part of the time, and that he personally put a great deal of 
time on the work. It was absolutely essential for one or the 
other of the heads of the firm to be in touch with the work all 
the time as the plan of the report was entirely new, and they 
had no basis to work upon and were obliged to originate their 
own methods. He took up the theory of the work correcting 
the impression which Mr. Sunny had mentioned. 

“We do not say the cost of each separate class of service must 
bear a uniform ratio to earnings, but one must know what 
the cost of supplying each class of service is before intelli- 
gent regulation can be made. The plan adopted shows what 
the different classes are costing the company. In our opinion, 
the report does furnish a basis upon which rates may be regu- 
lated intelligently. We can bring forward ample records to 
show details, as the report is consenzed from a great volume 
of such detail records.’’ 

When questioned on the subject of depreciation Mr. Jackson 
said that the plant was comparatively new today. ‘It has 
doubled in the last four years.”’ 

An Alderman: ‘Do you know whether the company has been 
taking care of its depreciation properly?’’ 

Mr. Jackson: ‘We don’t know whether the company has an 
appropriate depreciation account.’’ 

Ald. Long: ‘‘You say the depreciation fund must be sufficient 
to renew the plant. Has this expense of doubling the tele- 
phones come out of the depreciation fund?’ 

Mr. Jackson: ‘The cost comes out of the capital account. 
The depreciation fund has been invested in the company’s 
property. Of course part of the expense of doubling the plant 
represents investment out of the depreciation fund. I don’t 
know what part comes out of the depreciation fund and what 
is capital investment.’’ 

“The ratio of increase of subscribers is gradually diminishing; 
the volume of increase is enlarging. The company has many 
dollars worth of underground cable. Few cables have seen the 
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end of their useful life, but they are all coming to it, hence the 
depreciation fund is necessary.’’ 

Mr. Jackson testified that they had used the 3 per cent trust 
fund basis in figuring depreciation, and Alderman Merriam 
queried, “They get 8 per cent, so the rate of accummulation is 
altogether different?’’ 

Mr. Jackson: “Are you going to require any company to put 
its depreciation fund into plant?’ 

Here followed more or less desultory discussion as to the cor- 
respondence of an accumulated reserve with the fiscal life of 
the plant, and the effect of figuring depreciation on the straight 
line or sinking fund basis. 

In response to queries Mr. Jackson testified that he did not 
check the theoretical depreciation with the actual plant. The 
only way this could be done would be by making a check of 
the plant piece by piece. The Special Commission, whose de- 
preciation figures were adopted, studied this. 

The toll earnings were left out of the report because it seemed 
that they were not a proper matter for regulation by the city. 
The toll plant of $900,000 was left out, as were also the toll 
earnings of $548,000 collected on ‘‘out’’ business. 

Mr. Hibbard mentioned that the comptroller’s reports cover 
originating Chicago business only. That the $543,000 repre- 
sented the gross receipts for the last six months of the year 
1909 so that the total yearly business would be, comparatively, 
twice $543,000. 

On the second day of the hearing the committee came to- 
gether all primed to make things lively for the experts. 

Alderman Long said his understanding was that the real es- 
tate, toll and miscellaneous earnings report to the comptroller, 
but not included in the report of the engineers and accountants, 
amounted to $800,000 per year. 

Mr, Sunny then came forward with some notes on deprecia- 
tion, stating the charges of the Chicago Telephone Company, as 
a whole, for depreciation during several years. 

These were the amounts actually expended for reconstruction. 
Mr. Jackson then came forward to tell something of the methods 
of checking up the plant upon which his report was based. The 
engineers made an attempt to verify the plant as of June 30, 
1909. They took the charges as shown in the company’s books, 
thus obtaining a check of the records of the auditor’s office 
against those of the plant department, also including the en- 
gineer’s cost figures in the check. 

The values were taken as set by the engineering department 
of the company then gone over by the engineering department, 
and the city’s engineers jointly. The books did. not show the 
value of the plant piece by piece hence it was necessary to 
build up these values from the compilation of the company’s plant 
records. The different items of the plant were checked with 
the records furnished by the company. Thus, for example, the 
manholes were checked with the records, certain cables were 
selected and checked out from beginning to end, etc. Central 
office switchboards were also checked with the records, and pri- 
vate branch exchanges, 

Ald. Pringle: ‘‘Would the report not be of more value if the 
original figures had been obtained from one source and checked 
up from another source?” 

Mr, Jackson: ‘‘The accounts of material were obtained from 
the plant department, and the estimates of cost from the en- 
gineering departments. We checked the samples of the plant 
against the records and checked the cost figures from data in 
our possession.” 

Ald. Merriam: ‘‘Except so far as you revised the figures you 
simply checked one department of the company against another?” 

Mr. Jackson: ‘“Yes.’’ 

Ald. “Merriam: ‘Did you reduce the company’s figures in 
many cases?” 


Mr. Jackson: ‘‘Sometimes we found them high, sometimes 


low. 
Ald. Merriam: ‘‘On what basis did you compute cost?” 
Mr. Jackson: ‘On the basis of figures from our files and costs 


obtained from other sources.”’ 

Ald. Pringle: ‘‘How far was it possible for you to check the 
figures from your own experience?’’ 

Mr. Jackson: ‘‘The auditor’s figures were checked on the 
basis of the total cost per station. Figures from the engineer 
were checked as individual items.’’ 

Ald. Dever: ‘‘The prices assigned were largely estimates of 
the value?” 

Mr), Jackson; ‘‘Yes.’’ 

Here followed an extended discussion of whether account 
should be taken of depreciation in the engineer’s figures. 

Mr. Jackson asserted that it should not be. Depreciation would 
not play any part in the investment. 

Ald. Pringle: “If you make the depreciation amount larger 
you benefit the company, and add to the cost of the service to 
the subscribers. If you put in property at the cost value you 
assist the company rather than the subscriber. It seems to me 
the subscribers are getting the worst of it at both ends.”’ 

Mr. Jackson: ‘The entire intent and result of this investiga- 
tion has been to weigh matters fairly from the standpoint of the 
company and the standpoint of the people. Many - intricate 
problems were involved in the investigation and we believe that 
they have been solved fairly all around.’ 

Ald, Merriam: ‘‘They have been solved by the raising of the 
rates $1,000,000 a year?”’ 

Mr. Jackson: “If any items have been left out of the report 
which should be included and they are brought to our attention 
we will be frank in saying they ought to be included.” 

Mr. Jackson then took up the question of justice of taking the 
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cost value in the appraisal, The study was made on the basis 
of an appraisal value’for replacement. A° depreciated value 
would not do as the basis of appraisal. The plant would run 
down year by year in earning capacity. Then a company would 
have to start out anew at double earning capacity. A company 
cannot live if its capital is gone at the end of the life of its 
property. 

Ald. Dever: “Do you think the company can declare 8 per 
cent next year?’ 

Mr. Jackson: “It is recognized, I believe, that the present 
rates were put in force as an experimental matter. With de- 
preciation properly figured they might not bring the results ex- 
pected. If it were understood that rates were to be adjusted so 
that a fair return could be made, dividends might be justi- 
fied.”’ 


Ald. Long: ‘‘Then the original cost must always be the basis 
of income?” 

Mr. Jackson: ‘‘Yes.” ; 

Ald, Long: ‘‘Would it not be fair to assume that due to the 


progress of the art the apparatus will be cheapened from 4() to 
60 per cent during 15 years?” 

Mr. Jackson: “If the plant were to be replaced by apparatus 
more expensive it would be necessary to add to the capital ac- 
count. If the new apparatus were less expensive it would give 
the company a surplus available for adding new plant.” 

Ald. Long: ‘‘Why set 3 per cent as your interest figure on the 
depreciation fund?’ 

Mr. Jackson: ‘‘Because this is a fair trust interest.” 

Ald. Long: ‘Why not charge the prevailing rate?” 

Mr. Jackson: “The reserve ought to be an absolutely unas- 
sailable investment. If you start fair and the reserve grows too 
fast you can reduce the rates the next time the question comes 
up for consideration under the ordinance. The reserve is just 
as likely to be a little low in five years as high, on a 7 per cent 
basis. Depreciation and obsolescence. are uncertain things, . but 
ie get a pretty definite result when figuring on the plant part 
Dy part.” 

Comptroller Wilson had subniitted a statement showing a wide 
variation of conditions relating to investment per’ station and 
dividends and earnings on other telephone property. This 
prompted Ald. Pringle to inquire to what extent the engineers 
had been able to use their knowledge of other systems in pre- 
paring their figures. 

Mr. Jackson mentioned the Massachusetts 
which the firm has recently taken part. 

Ald. Merriam: ‘Massachusetts took 6 per cent as the basis 
of earnings?’’ 

Mr. Jackson: ‘‘Yes.’’ 

Ald. Merriam: ‘Then you take the existing rate of dividends 
as the proper return?” 

Mr. Jackson: ‘Yes.’ 

Ald. Merriam: ‘‘But you do not take the existing rate of de- 
preciation, apparently?” 

Mr. Jackson: ‘There has been no existing rate.” 

Compt. Wilson: “A depreciation reserve at 5 per cent a year 
at compound interest would build a new plant within approxi- 
mately 20 years. A rate of 7 per cent compounded would build 
a new plant in 12 years. Would the Chicago plant wear out in 
12 years?’ 

Ald. Dever: “Would the whole investment be gone in 12 
years? We know that some parts would last longer and some 
wear out three or four times, but would the whole investment be 
gone in that time?’’ 

Mr. Jackson: ‘Assuming 12 years is the life of a plant the 
company would have to lay aside sufficient funds to replace it 
at the end of that time.” 

Ald. Dever: ‘What parts of the plant would wear out in less 
than 12 years?’ 

Mr. Jackson: ‘‘Central office switchboards would wear out in 
8 years. These represent one-sixth of the total cost.” 

Ald. Dever: “‘Any other parts wear out in less than 12 years?” 

Mr, Jackson: ‘Subscribers’ stations in about 10 years.” 

A few other items of this sort were mentioned. 

Ald. Pringle: ‘Suppose the telephone company had paid 13 per 
cent. Would you have allowed 13 per cent as a return P? 

Mr. Jackson: ‘We would have shown what percent they could 
pay on the investment at the present rates. We have no thought 
of fixing any percent as a proper return. We have simply shown 
eae It is a matter for you to determine what is a fair per- 
Centay 

Ald. Pringle: ‘But what is your opinion as to a fair return? 
Do you think it should be 8 per cent in Chicago and only 6 in 
Boston?” z 

Mr, Jackson: “It is my opinion that in the west, where things 
are being done, the per cent of return is usually larger than in 
older established states.” - 

Ald, Pringle: ‘How about tolls? Should not they come in as 
part of the earnings?” 

Ald. Merriam: ‘‘Was this item of $750,000 working capital es- 
tablished by the engineers or accountants?” 

Mr. Jackson: “I would prefer to leave the explanation of 
its derivation to the accountants.” . 

Mr, Sutherland, of Arthur Young & Company: “The basis as- 
signed was figured on the requirements of a company which be- 
gan to do business. We figured that we would have to furnish 
such a company money enough to conduct its business for one 
and a half months.” 

Here Mr. Sunny offered some data on working capital, say- 
ing that the working capital of the telephone company is $1,000, - 
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000. ‘The amount runs down the early part of the month and 
increases toward the end. It is absolutely correct to allow $750.- 
000. The average receipts per month are $500,000, collected from 
the 5th to the 15th of the month following that in which they 
come due. The company has a very large pay roll, being obliged 
to pay out 60 per cent of its gross receipts for labor, material, 
etc. We use up $450,000 per month. The $3,000,000, the amount 
mentioned in the Comptroller’s communication, was the proceeds 
of a sale of bonds, which was in the hands of the company two 


years ago. It has been spent.’’ 
Ald. Merriam: ‘‘How far do you use your credit?’’ 
Mr. Sunny: ‘Since we sold $5,000,000 of bonds we have had 


cash on hand and used it.’’ 
Ald. Merriam: ‘‘What fund have you built up from subscribers’ 
deposits in the last year and a half?’’ 


Mr. Sunny: ‘A total of $165,000, of which $35,000 has been re- 
turned to subscribers. It has taken nearly two years to build 
up $80,000.’ : 

Ald, Pringle to Mr. Jackson: ‘‘What do you figure deprecia- 
tion on?’ 

Mr. Jackson: “Different items, value for value.” 


An Alderman: ‘Have Arthur Young & Company ever made re- 
ports for the telephone company?’’ 

Mr. Sutherland: ‘‘Yes, for the last few years. By 
years I mean 6 or 7 years.” 

Here Mr. Sutherland appeared embarrassed and Mr, Sunny be- 
gan to look interested and rub his chin. 

An Alderman: ‘Then you had the telephone company’s figures 
in hand. How did you happen to get $5,000 for this report from 
the City?” 

Mr. Sutherland: ‘‘We did not have all the figures in hand. 
There was a great deal of detail work necessary for the City’s 
report.”’ ; 

An Alderman: ‘Then Arthur Young & Company were work- 
ing for the telephone company and the City at the same time? 
Mr, Jackson, were you in the employ of the telephone company 
at the same time you were working for the City?” 

Mr. Jackson: “No.” 

Ald, Pringle: ‘Mr. Sutherland, did you ever tell the telephone 
company they were not setting aside enough for depreciation?”’ 

Mr. Sutherland: ‘We did not think it was our vocation to de- 
termine their policy.’’ 

Ald. Long: ‘‘When you were working both for the telephone 
company and the City, how did you determine which interest you — 
would represent?’’ 

Ald, Dever: ‘‘You made this report in conjunction with other 
employes of the telephone company?’’ 

Here everyone was speaking together, and Mr. Sutherland ap- 
parently made no definite answers. He said a few words in a 
low tone. 

Mr, Wilson then arose and explained how Arthur Young & 
Company had been employed by his department for some time. 
The finance committee made a contract with them for directing 
the City’s accounts for a certain sum less than other accountants . 
had been paid. They had also worked for Mr. Wilson personally, 
and from his experience with them he felt Arthur Young & Com- 
pany to be absolutely reliable, and that they would be more com- 
petent to handle the City’s work on account of their experience 
with the telephone company. He felt safe in employing them. 

Mr. Sunny arose and said he was surprised that it was not gen- 
erally known that Arthur Young & Company had been certified 
accountants for the telephone company; that for some years the 
company has sent out a printed report to shareholders, news- 
papers and other persons interested, and that Arthur Young & 
Company’s name appeared in this book year after year. 

Ald. Long: ‘It is news to me. In all my experience as a 
business man and a lawyer I have never heard of a case where 
a lawyer representing a client would employ an accountant who 
also represented the person on the other side. I have no idea 
or intent of reflecting on the conduct of any persons, but as far 
as I am concerned, I wouldn’t give a rap for that report. I think 
We are wasting our time here considering it. We ought to have 
a report that would satisfy us.’’ 

Ald. Pringle: ‘I agree with Alderman Long that there is no in- 
tent to reflect on any person, but it is my opinion that there will 
be a great deal of prejudice on the part of the general public 
if we act on the report prepared under these circumstances.” 

Mr. Sunny fingered his chin faster than ever at this point. 

Here Alderman Long made a motion to arrange for an inves- 
tigation sufficiently thorough to warrant the committee in regu- 
lating rates. 

Alderman Merriam moved that a sub-committee be appointed 
to determine what should be done in the matter. Aldermen 
Merriam, Long and Chairman Pringle constituted this sub-com- 
mittee, which is to report back to the whole committee, 

At the close of the hearing Mr. Hibbard remarked .to a by- 
stander that the report was solidly based on facts shown to the 
City’s eXperts, and that any new investigation, or checking by 
new experts, could only demonstrate that the facts were there, 
and had been shown. 


a few 


At a late hour before going to press TELEPHONY under- 
stands that the sub-committee will report on Thursday, 
June 2, to the effect that the report of the experts is not 
sufficiently complete, and will require checking and supple- 
menting by other accountants before the committee will be 
justified in proceeding to fix rates. 
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Systematizing Recording and Cost Accounting 
of Trouble’ 


By A. 


What does it cost me to keep each individual telephone in 
repair, or how much does each individual telephone earn me 
per month? How many managers can answer that question 
definitely? I know of no more vital question that can be asked ; 
no point that so closely affects the very existence of the sys- 
tem as the expense account. The net earnings are ever in- 
versely proportional to it, and each item that makes a reduc- 
tion in it means dollars in the stockholders’ pocket. 

If a careful account of the cost of trouble on each telephone 
were kept in the average exchange of one thousand lines or 
less, I have no hesitancy in saying that one would: find that 
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exchanges where they can afford to keep some one to look 
after it exclusively, but for him it would be a needless expense. 
He has only a few cases of trouble each day, he knows all 
his leads and it would be time and money wasted. But, is 
it really so? If it is important to the larger exchanges, is 
it not of equally vital importance to the small one? 

He may think he knows his plant, exactly where each 
line runs and each telephone is located, but in the course 
of a year he forgets just how many times he knocks that 
cross out between 23 and 76, and just how many times 49 
was grounded on that guy back of Jones’s. If at the end of 
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A Form Which Keeps the Manager in Touch with Maintenance at a Minimum Expenditure of His Time. 


nine-tenths of the trouble occurs on two-fifths of the lines; or 
in other words, one could kill nine-tenths of the average ex- 
change trouble by repairing and fixing up two-fifths of its lines. 
Again, one will find that over 80 per cent of trouble is line 
trouble, caused by the carelessness or negligence of the con- 
struction foreman and troubleman. But the small exchange 
manager, no doubt, says such a system would be top heavy for 
an exchange as small as his. It may be all right for the larger 


*Abstract of a paper presented at the annual convention of the 
Kansas Independent Telephone Association. 


each month he could read at a glance just what kind and 
how many cases of trouble he had had on each individual 
telephone, I am sure that the story would be a considerable 
surprise. 

Again, Sam Jones comes in to pay his bill. Sam is good 
but not very prompt; his rent has been running for fifteen 
months, and to him it looks like a big pile to pay out all 
at once for such “bum” telephone service, so he begins to 
think what he can do to get out of paying part of it. He 
remembers that last spring his telephone was out of service 
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for six weeks, during which he had absolutely no service 
at all, and he most emphatically refuses to be held up in 
any such manner. The more he elaborates on his griev- 
ance the more real it becomes to him and unless one can 
convince him that he is wrong, there are only two things 
one can do; either make a lasting enemy of him or rebate 
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Classified Reporting of Trouble Is Easy with a Form Made Out 
Like This. 


his bill. But if one has each case of trouble filed where one 
can instantly turn and show him a complete record of all 
the trouble on his line, the exact time each was reported, 
when it was cleared, and just how long he was out of serv- 
ice each time, with the aid of such a record one will have 
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The items to consider in computing the cost of receiving, 
recording, clearing and filing, cases of trouble are several. 
First, the operator’s and trouble clerk’s time in receiving 
the complaint and ascertaining as nearly as possible the na- 
ture of the trouble from the subscriber and recording it on 
a suitable trouble slip; the wire chief’s time in testing the 
line and determining the location of the trouble; the trouble- 
man’s time and expense in clearing, the material used, and 
the filing clerk’s time in posting and filing the report as it 
is cleared, signed up and turned in. A comprehensive sys- 
tem would include all of these items with the possible ex- 
ception of the first and last, which will be almost constant 
in all cases of trouble, of whatever nature. 

We have worked out a system which, while it is still far 
from perfect, gives very good results. The report is made 
out in duplicate by the chief operator, who in most small 
exchanges must perform the duties of trouble clerk. One 
report goes to the wire chief, the other is turned into the 
office each evening, so that the manager can tell in a few 
moments exactly the number of cases and the nature of the 
trouble reported that day. On these slips the chief operator 
fills out the date and time reported, telephone number, sub- 
scriber’s name, and, for her assistance, we have eleven gen- 
eral heads under some one of which nearly all of the prin- 
cipal trouble can be listed. Next are blanks for the wire 
chief to fill in the necessary information for the trouble- 
man, including wire numbers, cable letter, terminal number, 
cation of trouble; also to whom assigned and a place for 
cross-arm and pin number, direction of lead, nature and lo- 
his final O. K. when cleared. Lastly, a place for the trouble- 
man to record the date and hour cleared, time and material 
used in making repairs, the nature of trouble and how long 
the instrument was out of service. 

These slips are listed by the wire chief on a daily wire 
chief’s report, and turned in with it each evening. This 
daily report gives a summary of each kind of trouble, toll, 
rural and local, the number of cases each man cleared, total 
time spent, average time put On case per man, expenses, 
total cost of trouble cleared that day, and the number of 
each kind still to clear. 

The individual trouble slips are filed in a card index cabi- 
net with a guide card for each telephone number, on which 
each case is posted as received by months. It not being 
possible to record the nature of the trouble in writing we 
have a cede number system whereby it can be condensed, 
and one can still tell by a glance just the nature of each 
individual case and its cost to clear. 

The expense of installing such a system is small as com- 
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little trouble convincing him he is mistaken. His grievance 
will dwindle down to two or three cases when his telephone 
was out for but a few hours each time. He will leave sat- 
isfied, and with a respect for the system installed in his 
mind which will make him hesitate before he will exag- 
gerate his telephone troubles in the future. 


H+ 
popes 


This Report Shows the Reliability of Sub-Station Apparatus, and Work Done by the Maintenance Department. 


pared to its many uses which give an accurate record of 
the date and time of each complaint, when and by whom 
reported, by whom cleared, the exact nature of the trouble, 
and just how long the instrument was out of service. 
Knowing overhead operating expenses per line, one can 
tell just how much each instrument has cost to maintain 
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and operate. The wire chief’s daily report tells how much 
each individual troubleman is doing. The guide cards and 
slips tell the quantity of each man’s work and its perma- 
nency. This last is no small item, as many a troubleman 
makes as much trouble as he clears, and as soon as one can 
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locate him and have him removed, the better it will be for 
the company and its patrons. 

If the small exchange manager would once install a rec- 
ord of this kind he would soon become convinced of its 
value, and would no more think of giving it up than of dis- 
continuing the keeping of his lease record. 


Interference With Telephone Transmission By Railway 
Power Circuits. 

At a meeting of the Boston Section of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, Prof. Albert S. Richey, 
of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute, gave his experi- 
ence with telephone lines paralleling high-tension circuits 
in the Central States. The railway lines he had in charge 


were supplied with direct-current power, the telephone wires - 


being on one side of the track and the feeders on the other. 
These telephone lines were transposed about every half mile 
and jack boxes were installed every quarter mile for the 
use of the car-service men. These were simple wooden 
boxes, with the bottom and part of the front entirely open 
to the air. The connections for the telephone leads were 
on the back of the box, with two brass binding posts for the 
terminals. This construction in itself made a fair ground 
on the telephone service every quarter mile, but as the 
ground was the same on each wire, the circuit was well 
balanced and the results were good. When high-tension 
work began the line potential was 16,000 volts, paralleling 
almost 100 miles of the telephone service. The transmission 
wires were carried on the tops of 40-foot poles, with the 
telephone lines on the opposite side of the track. The 
service remained good, and later in building another 125 
miles of transmission line for 30,000-volt service the tele- 
phone lines were installed in two sets on arms 10 feet below 
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the power wires. The telephone line was transposed every 
16 poles for convenience in further subdivision of the trans- 
position if necessary. Little trouble was experienced. The 
transpositions were regular, the lines well balanced and the 
telephone wires were near the ground electrically by their 
location close to the direct-current feeders. Trouble oc- 
curred whenever there were bad connections in the line 
wires, which unbalanced the lines. Great care was taken to 
have the linemen make good connections in the telephone 
circuits and the company substituted for the old-fashioned 
transposition with two transposition glasses and from four 
to six joints in the line wire, a transposition with a single 
glass, which introduced no additional joints in the line wire. 
This was a decided help. If the transmission service was in 
trouble, the telephone lines felt it. Professor Richey closed 
with the statement that in the case cited the telephone and 
the railway companies have common interests and are 
equally concerned with establishing and maintaining good 
service. 

Mr. C. D. W. Jarvis, of the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, stated that on the company’s long toll 
lines, in order to meet the conditions of the public and in- 
crease the range of transmission, it is necessary, not only 
to employ open wires, but also to minimize the effect of 
capacity on this open construction by loading. These open 
wires are exposed to the field surrounding railway and 
power circuits, and there is no way of escaping them; but 
in the local distribution the company can use large numbers 
of conductors covered with a common lead sheath, which 
screens the conductors at least from any ordinary power 
circuit. In case of single-phase railway operation, the com- 
pany is having trouble with the cables. The sheath is not 
effective as a screen in that case. On some of the New 
York lines a neutralizing transformer has been adopted. 
One of the open wires exposed to the New Haven electrifi- 
cation is damaged so much that the company has lost the 
open-wire efficiency entirely and might as well have cable to 
replace the open wires. Experience in long-distance work 
in New England indicates that it will be necessary for the 
company to keep entirely away from electric light circuits. 
It is a question whether the company will be able to operate 
telephone lines on the same highway with power circuits. 
It is at present operating toll circuits in some cases for 10 
miles parallel to power lines. Disturbances have not been 
entirely eliminated, although the telephone company is on 
the opposite side of the road. It has suffered repeatedly 
when there have been defects on the power system, the 
whole system often being at a standstill for several hours. 
In one case, where the two services parallel for five miles, 
the telephone lines have in the past year been thrown out 
of operation for three or four hours at a time. In this case 
the power circuit had a potential of 33,000 volts with a 
grounded neutral, and the induced current in the telephone 
lines was large enough to operate the arresters. It is not 
unlikely that the presence of power and lighting wires will 
ultimately drive the telephone company off the highways. 


Postal Company Contracts With Kansas Independents. 


A contract made between the Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, of Abilene, Kansas, and the Postal Tele- 
graph & Cable Company will enable the latter to use the 
Home company’s lines for telegraphic purposes. By this 
deal every telephone office on the lines of the Home com- 
pany will become a telegraph office and the telephone sub- 
scribers will be enabled to telephone their telegrams, while it 
is possible to send a telephone message at the time a tele- 
gram is being transmitted. The Home company has now 
about 500 miles of wire, all No. 10 copper, and many sta- 
tions will be reached that previously had not the means of 
telegraphic communication. 


Some Bell Humor 


Chicago Telephone Losing Money—Don’t Laugh!—A Bell Stall—Too Much Reliance Upon Bell Books—A Sad 
Need for Common-Sense Study—Some Average A. T. & T. Costs. 


By J. C. Kelsey 


The Chicago Telephone Co., is confronted with a rate 
readjustment this year. 

It knows well that justice demands more concessions to the 
eCItYE 


With true Bell disregard for the peoples’ rights it has 
seized upon a belated excuse to ward off any reduction, by 
pleading a loss. 

The company will be pleased to go right along with what 
it has now. 


It is laying claims to reserves now to meet future de- 
mands, but it has no excuse for not having them already. 
It has $3,000,000 now, but it is in the liability columns, and 
that is not the place for it. Reserves should be in the asset 
column. 

The Bell interests have preached and preached that they, 
and they alone, have not ignored depreciation. 

They have every Chicago banker believing that-Independ- 
ent telephone properties are paying dividends out of stock 
sales, are neglecting maintenance even, and as far as depre- 
ciation is concerned, horrors! the Independents have none 
at all. It’s a lie! and every Chicago banker with a single 
ray of sense can find it out. 


Here we are, with the great octopus on its knees, crying 
because it has neglected depreciation, and wants to begin 
now to heed it at the people’s expense. 


In face of 24% dividends, later 12% and 10%, 914% and 
&%, in addition to great melons, they have the effrontery 
to cry out for a chance to pay attention to the reserves. 
They should have begun in 1882. 

They are asking forgiveness for their sins, and now want 
to follow the example of Independent plants, and accumulate 
some real reserves. 


If anything is done at all, the city should compel the 
principal stockholders to restore their ill-gotten gains to 
the treasury and classify them as reserves. 

It will take sunny work, shady work and all kinds of 
work to convince the people of Chicago that the Bell is 
losing money. 


In the Minneapolis case, the accountants found that the 
Bell plant had neglected depreciation, and now has to meet 
reconstruction for the year out of earnings for that year— 
a truly hand-to-mouth existence. 


If the Chicago Telephone Co., is losing money, why can’t 
the parent Bell company remit its levy of 4% per cent of 
the year’s gross earnings? This is a tidy sum and amounts 
nearly to $450,000 for 1909. Captain Kidd should be entirely 
extinct by now. 

Why do the people of Chicago have to send nearly a half 
million dollars to Boston yearly? How long will they stand 
it? It is one of the most absurd conditions in the financial 
world. It is all done in broad daylight, too. 

Why do the people pay $450,000 annually for the alieged 
rental of inferior telephones, when the Chicago Telephone 
Co. could buy better instruments in the open market? 

The capitalization certainly is enough to cover the cost 
of complete instruments. Instruments are worth about 


$7.00 and the Bell parts are worth about $2.50, yet the com- — 
pany charges nearly $2 annual rental for them. 

What is most astonishing, is the utter stupidity shown. 

The A. T. & T. Co. depends upon its licensees for earn- 
ings. They are listed on the New York Stock Exchange, 
and their stock values are supported, too. 

The Chicago Telephone Company is one of the Bell’s 
best earners. Now we learn that it is losing money. Hold 
your nose! 


Why does not this news affect the price of A. T. & T. Co. 
stock? It it were in railway circles, there would arise a 
great commotion and a decline in stock values, if one of the 
reputed best earners should show up a deficit. 


But the ignorance of the various New York speculative 
interests is colossal, and they merely take the Bell word 
without analysis. 


It is a great mystery how the Bell reports greater and 
greater earnings, and all the while some new licensee com- 
pany is failing to hold its own. 


The Western Electric Co., The Nebraska Telephone Co., 
the Central Union, the Missouri & Kansas, the Western 
Tel. & Tel., are examples ‘of alleged unprofitable invest- 
ments, yet the quarterly report of A. T. & T. Co. showed 
greater earnings than ever. Somebody is lying! 


Once upon a time a Great Man died on the cross that 
men might have eternal life. 


Evidently this is the teverse theory of the Bell, which 
seems to think that its licensees should die in order that it 
might live and pay 8%. 

How the Bell have posed as a great white angel all these 


‘years among alleged financial lights, and not been found out, 


is a mystery. 


What Chicago needs today is an investigation of the 
telephone octopus along proper lines. 

The city bas three principal things to do: 

1st. Hire some experts who are or have been practical 
operators and builders. 

2nd. Cut out that 4% per cent gross earning tax by the 
Bell. é 

3rd. Make the Bell give the Chicago Telephone Co. prop- 
er credit as a great toll terminal. 

The first condition is easy. There are a dozen capable 
men who can solve the situation. 

The second condition is easy too. Is the Bell company 
entitled to nearly 100% interest upon its instrument in- 
vestment? Does the Bell give the Chicago Telephone Co. 
any real assistance for that $450,000? That would keep 
thirty experts busy the year around at $50 a day. Have not 
the employes of the company any skill at all? 


They certainly have, but they can’t use it. The excuse of 
“standardization” gives the A. T. & T. Company a chance 
at another profit, in its controlled factory. And it actually 
has the nerve to put up a bluff that it earns its money. 

Chicago telephone engineers, practical men, and attorneys 
do not have to go to New York for knowledge—only for 
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orders. They give the A. T. & T. experts as much good ad- 
vice as they get. Chicago pays the bills going and coming. 

A Chicago user of a four-party line hears his bell tinkle 
«day after day whenever another party uses the line, be- 
cause the New York experts are controlled by the head of 
the Bell factory. Chicago could have put in a harmonic 
system, and its own experts could have learned free that 
it works better in hundreds of Independent plants than 
the scheme it has now. 


The third condition is another absurd one, and should be 
changed. The Chicago Telephone Co., should receive 25 
per cent of the proceeds of every toll message originating 
in the confines of Chicago, as well as all leased wire service. 

Surely a terminal as large as Chicago is important. In- 
dependent companies allow 25% and everyone is satisfied. 
The Bell long distance game works a great hardship upon 
its licensee companies. 


In the 1909 report, the Bell shows that maintenance, op- 
eration and reconstruction cost $27.60 per station. 


With property scattered wel] over our states, a charge 
oi $5 per station year, beginning when plants are new, will 
be all sufficient for reserve and reconstruction purposes. 


This makes the average cost of operating a Bell t€lephone — 


$22.60 without reserves. 


We know the number of telephones in Chicago, and we 
can reasonably be sure that their operating costs do not 
exceed the figures laid down by the great Bell company for 
the whole country. 

If they did, the word incompetence, stupidity, ignorance 
and other dire words could easily apply, and another man- 
agement should be demanded by the city. 

A good Independent telephone man in charge of this com- 
pany, would be ashamed of spending more than $20, but for 
the sake of argument involving a loss, let us take the gen- 
eral Bell figures of $22.60. - 


The Chicago Telephone Co. had 263,000 stations at the 
end of 1909, and we all know that operating conditions are 
simpler and cheaper than in many other important Bell 
territories. 

In 1905, the company had 143,223 stations. 


In 1906, it completed the year with 170,834. 
For 1906, the average number of stations was 157,029. 


The 1906 gross earnings were $7,909,567 and the average 
earning per station was $50. 

The cost of operating, at the average American Bell fig- 
ures of $22.60 (let us call it $23), would be $3,611,667. 


Reconstruction and reserves at $5 per station, would add 
$785,145, making a total cost of $4,396,812. 
The 1906 statement upon this actual basis should read: 


eee OPe A TUAME Se Wo ta Z.:dkie cnn el dca $7,909,567 
MGELINC OStae at Matt Oto. Sct ie Aer t a 4,396,812 
WS Se oad ns I Eg POY Re $3,512,755 


As the capitalization was $14,000,000, the dividends earned 
were 25%. 


At this time, the liabilities were greater and amounted to 
nearly $2,000,000. 
Tf liabilities were entitled to interest, then the rate would 


be 171%4%. 


The Western Electric Co. prides itself upon a payment of 
8% dividends upon the capital stock. 
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The property of the company is worth $60,000,000, which 
means that it pays 2% instead of 8%, on the investment. 

Accordingly, the Chicago Telephone Co. has no right to 
have anything but capitalization considered. 

Its book resources for 1906 were nearly $20,000,000, natur- 
ally, to balance the liabilities. 

In 1907, the average number of telephones was 186,757. 
It earned $8,718,951 or $47 per station. 

At the Bell rate of cost, one can figure on $22.90 per tele- 
phone. A single dime counts in Independent circles because 
they have no New York properties to bond. 


In Independent circles, it is always necessary to reduce 
the operating cost below the cost of the year preceding. 


The cost of operating 186,757 stations would be around 
$4,295,411 and the reserves at $5 would add $933,785. 
The 1907 sheet would look like this: 


Gross sca tiring saves ou ick mua on $8,718,951 
Cost Satter geen eee et 5,229,191 
Niet Seer apelin hee bent attdca ess $3,489,755 


The 1907 capitalization was near $17,000,000 or 20%. 

The book resources jumped $8,000,000 and amounted to 
$28,413,438. 

If this statement represented the value of the property 
then the earnings were 13%. 


In 1908 the company averaged 216,817 telephones and 
they earned $40 each. 
The cost of operating these telephones at $22.60 was $4,- 
$21,746. Reconstruction reserves at $5 would be $1,008,085. 
For 1908, the balance sheet would show: 
GYKOSSaea niin oster ets Ag acta ad ie ae $8,741,517 
COs eri a eae fois soe nomena $5,929,830 


Nc ities ct Ot ic ok ee $2,811,687 
As the capitalization jumped to $27,000,000, the earning 
percentage was nearly 11%. 
The resources jumped to $30,680,801 and if the statement 
is true, it shows an earning of 9% on the entire property. 


In 1909, the average number of telephones was 246,655 
and each telephone earned $40. 

With the average Bell cost of $22.60 per station, and our 
estimate of $5 for reserves and reconstruction, the 1909 sheet 
would look as follows: 


(GROSSE CATMITIO Saris th, aoba tis irk oes a $9,907,499 
Gost remy tert k tse WaT. Yermy Mere g dor 9 tne 6,807,678 
NCHS. at, Luce esata Riis (te $3,099,821 


During this year, a bond issue of $5,000,000 made its ap- 
pearance. Why this was issued, I can not say. Possibly the 
same reason that prompted the Bell. to put out $15,000,000 on 
the Western Electric Co. 


No one can fathom the inscrutable minds that direct the 
affairs of all the Bell companies. The same bunch of direct- 
ors have charge everywhere. God help the minor stockholder ! 


Just why they take such active control of Hlinois corpora- 
tions, when they know the law presumably frowns upon such 
actions, seems queer when you realize what a law-abiding 
people they claim to be. 


Even on capitalization of $32,000,000, the company earned 
nearly 10%. 

It certainly does not seem apparent, even, that the Chicago 
Telephone Co. is losing money. The Bell cheerfully admit 
their average cost, and the Chicago telephone officials should 
have pride enough to lower them, 
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Were the management a truly Independent one, we could 
have in addition to earning 25% in 1906, 20% in 1907, 11% in 
"1908 and 10% in 1909, added to the reserve fund. 

41%4% of $7,909,567 = $355,930 — 1906 


412% 8,718,951 = 392,353 — 1907 

44%4% “ 8,741,517 = 393,368 — 1908 

414% 9,907,499 = 449,570 — 1909 
Ox See ee $1,591,221 


which, had it not been uselessly paid to the parent Bell com- 
pany, would make a tidy sum for the cash reserve chest, and 
on the asset side too, in order to meet all the vague future 
charges hinted at on account of a subway for Chicago. There 
are other years besides, too. 

The 1909 earnings should be higher. 
receive proper credit as a toll terminal. 


The company does not 


What good is a toll line, with its leased wires, out in a 
desert? But put Chicago at one end of it, and any one of 
the great cities at the other end, then you create a valuable 
property. Surely, terminal value is tangible. 


When patents expired, the Bell company thrust the long 
distance company upon its licensees to take the place of the 
reduced royalties. 


The reason such a company as the Northwestern Bell earns 
more than the Central Union and Missouri & Kansas, is that 
the Northwestern has no deflection of its toll business on A. 
T. & T. lines. 


When Chicago calls Columbus, the A. T. & T. Co. practically 
gets it all. But the licensees are not allowed to build con- 
necting lines. The parent company needs the cream. Inde- 
pendent companies divide on a mileage basis. Toll lines are 
kept busy all day, and are heavy earners. Little or no mileage 
is possible to the unlucky licensee. 


It is absurd to say that a measured service call costs over 
five cents. 

Surely, the experts have been hypnotized.. Nothing else could 
prompt them to make such a report. Bell bookkeeping is a 
mysterious rite. No one has ever fathomed it. Even Moxey 
found it impossible at Kansas City. 


The street railways of Chicago, with the heavy pay-as-you- 
enter cars, with costly power stations and tracks and coal bills, 
cheerfully haul people as long as an hour for five cents. 


To say that a telephone message can not be delivered over 
small wires, inside of a few minutes, for less than five cents, 
is sheer imbecility. 

It is time for common sense reasoning. 

Let the city hire some operating telephone men to advise 
them. 


The dictionary says, in defining an expert, “See experience. 


Taught by use, practice or experience. An experienced per- 
son,” 


If such a committee as McVey of Cleveland, Johnston of 
Columbus and Polk of Kansas City, after due deliberation, 
reported that the Chicago Telephone Co. were losing $908,533 
in one year, I would cheerfully believe it. 


before the Aldermen 


The hearing 
angles. 


The city accountants were also hired by the telephone com- 
pany. 


revealed some curious 
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Mr. Sunny was surprised (?) to know that the city was not 
aware of this curious but pregnant fact. 

Mr. Sunny, in his reply to Alderman Merriam’s question 
about depreciation percentage, said: “I don’t know. The com- 
pany has set aside reserve funds as much as it could spare, 
after taking care of the dividends.” 

_ Well, well! the cat is out of the bag. 

Mr. Sunny is also a director in the Western Electric Com- 
pany. Curiously enough, his policy in this company is diamet- 
rically opposite. 

In 1907 the Western Electric Company made several mil- 
lions profit, but it was so worried about the future that it 
depreciated everything until the profit on $50,000,000 eioss 
salés was about $114,000. 


Why does the Chicago Telephone Company insist upon 
dividends having right-of-way over reserves, and why does 
the Western Electric Company have the opposite policy, alk 
with the same board of directors? 


The Bell left hand certainly does not hang on the same . 
body, and is not directed by the same mind that its right 
hand is. 

The same bunch of men, so bent upon the glory of the 
parent company and apparently upon the destruction of the 
licensee “minor’s hopes, seem to have the ability to swallow 
camels and yet strain upon gnats. 

Anyway, the Chicago Telephone Gone by Mr. Sunny’s 
admission, lives from hand to mouth, and has fat years and 
lean years. 


The Indian gets his quarter of beef on Monday and eats it 
all by Tuesday. He then starves the rest of the week. — 


Surely, the Chicago Telephone Company should have been 
able to save at the rate of $5 per station year from the 
very start, and it would have reserve money to burn. 


If Mr. Sunny would study the Keystone Telephone Com- 
pany, he could learn that reserve charges come ahead of bond 
interest. 


Any conservative banker would demand this. 


But how Bell literature has ridiculed Independent practice! 
Now comes this pitiful admission from the Bell Moses in 
the West. 


Mr. Sunny said he knew of no company that had specific 
reserve charges. He tells it cheerfully, too. 

Such ignorance as this is not fitting to a director of so many 
telephone companies. 

Can it be that ignorance is the basis of the Bell attack upon 
Independent telephone properties, which, in spite of vicious 
fighting, have had $250,000,000 invested ? 

Can it be that the Bell interests would have Chicago as 
ignorant of real telephone practice as they are themselves? 

Does the parent Bell company have the fool notion that it 
can prosper when all its licensee companies are losing money? 

Does it think that anyone believes for one moment that any 
of them are losing money? 

Does it think for a single moment that the people of the 
United States are so foolish that they believe the present 
lamb-like appearnce of the Bell wolf is permanent? 

The Chicago Telephone Company would rather go to ruin 
than submit to a real overhauling by men who understand the 
telephone business. 

Let the city call upon some McVeys or Johnstons or Polks, 
and then it will be advised properly. 


Let the people of Chicago waken up to the utter hypocrisy 
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of natural monopoly claims and call for a proof that regulation 
will regulate. 

If there is any shame in the Boston management, they should 
put into their catechism for Bell employes “Never admit that 
reserves come after dividends.” 

The holders of those $5,000,000 of bonds should awake and 
demand of the Chicago Telephone Company that they fill the 
reserve chest, so that their bonds will not depreciate. 
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If there ever was a Pharisee in modern times, it is a Bell 
telephone concern. | 

The Chicago Telephone Company has been caught with the 
goods, and Chicago should demand strict justice. 


MORAL: King David remarked several thousand years 
ago: “TI said in my haste, all men are liars.” 
And that goes double in 1910 A. D. 


Valuation of Telephone Properties: 
By W. C. Polk 


The question of appraisal, as applied to the physical value 
of telephone property, is one of rather recent origin. It 
is one that is going to come up with more frequency in the 
future than it has in times past. Owing to the results that 
will be obtained, and the effect and influence which these 
results are certain to leave upon both the investor and 
the general public, it is very important that appraisals 
should be made along some equitable and uniform basis. 

Those in charge of affairs do not seem to realize the 
importance of this question in its relation to the business 
as a whole, but seem to look upon it as a matter of interest 
only to the company which may be undergoing the exam- 
ination. The general belief seems to be that the proced- 
ure is so simple that almost anyone who has in any way 
been identified with the telephone business is capable of 
making an appraisal, especially of the smaller plants; also 
that if the parties so engaged are honest in their efforts, 
they are bound to reach the same results. 

Neither of these propositions is true. Certainly anyone 
can go out and ascertain the amount and general character 
of material in the plant, apply the cost prices to these 
materials, and make a reasonable estimate of the labor 
involved, and arrive at a result. In some instances this 


may satisfy all requirements; but, as a public service cor- - 


poration, there is bound to come a time when every tele- 
phone company will have to justify its relation to the 
public, as well as to its investors. In doing so, it will then 
become suddenly necessary to treat the appraisal along 
broader lines, and in a different manner than by the simple 
method just indicated, if the investor’s interest is* to be 
properly protected. 

The writer has made a large number of appraisals during 
the past two years, including plants of all sizes from 200 
telephones to over 10,000 telephones scattered over a wide 
territory. The more one does of this sort of work, the 
more he will realize the different points of view that can 
be honestly taken which will bring him to a variety of re- 
sults. Also, he will soon discover the folly of trying to 
apply unit costs to work of this nature. 

The most serious criticisms that I have encountered in 
my work have been from those working upon a unit or 
comparative basis; that is, they will take a published re- 
port, that has been elaborately and carefully computed in 
reference to some particular property, and endeavor to 
apply the units of cost found therein to another property; 
and especially will they insist that, if the properties have 
practically the same number of stations, the unit cost per 
station should be practically the same in all instances. 
The most effective manner of proving the fallacy of this 
sort of argument is to give the results obtained from a per- 
sonal and actual inventory and appraisal of a number of 


*Abstract of a paper read at the convention of the Missouri 
Independent Telephone Association, St. Joseph, Mo., May 5, 1910. 


representative exchanges scattered over a wide territory, and’ 
grouping them in relation to the number of stations in ser- 
vice. 

I have chosen a list of 31 representative exchanges and 
atranged them in three groups as regards the number of 
telephones operated. 

The first group of 10 plants have more than 250, and less 
than 600, telephones in service. 

The second group of 10 plants have from 600 to 1,200 
telephones in service. 

The third group of 11 plants have from 1,200 to 2,500 
telephones in service. 

These 31 plants are located in several different states, 
and are representative in every way. The figures given in 
each instance are my own, and were determined by follow- 
ing the same manner of procedure in all cases, so that the 
results at least show a true relative comparison, regardless 
of any criticism as to methods, determining factors, or 
judgment, as might be applied to any particular plant. 


In the first group, of small exchanges, the cost per sta- 
tion for a certain one, with 517 stations, is only $44.24; 
while that for another, with 251 stations, is $146.35. The 
average for the 10 plants is $82.30. 

The average cost per station of $82.30, for the entire 10 
plants, applies fairly accurately to the cost of only two 
plants. 

In the second group the cost per station varies from 
$56.14 to $159.29; while the average cost for the group is 
$82.66. 

In this instance the average cost, $82.66, could not be 
applied with any accuracy to any of the 10 plants in deter- 
mining their total cost value. 

In the third group the cost per station varies from $40.18 
to $151.64, while the average cost for the group is $90.33. 

Again, the average cost of $90.33 can be applied with 
approximate accuracy in only two instances, in arriving at 
the cost of plant. 

These facts should effectually dispose of the fellow who 
insists upon making valuations from unit costs of a plant 
of a similar number of stations; and especially of the one 
who is using a unit which he has dbtained from some pub- 
lished statement, without knowing upon what basis that 
unit was originally determined. 


The same list of exchanges shows an interesting varia- 
tion in the amount of revenue per station. 

The figures are not absolutely correct in all cases, as they 
are intended to show only the revenue from rentals. All 
other sources of income, such as long distance, local tolls, 
directory advertising, etc., are supposed to be eliminated. 
From some of the statements this separation could not be 
accurately made, yet is sufficiently accurate for all prac- 
tical purposes. 

The revenue per station, it is found, bears no proportional 
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relation to either the number of stations in service or the 
cost. of the property. 

One plant has a return of $19.08 upon a cost of $146.35 
per station; while another has a return of $18.22 upon a 
cost of only $44.24 per station. 

Two plants have gross revenue practically the same, 
while the investment in one is almost triple that of the 
other. The first has depreciated 15 per cent, while the sec- 
ond has depreciated 50 per cent, both receiving the same 
income, but the smaller plant having depreciated over three 
times the amount of the larger. 


It would seem that here was a lesson in management;’ 


but it should be said, in this connection, that the second 
plant has been in operation twice the number of years. 

Now, going to the second group, it is found that the 
same condition exists, in that the revenue bears no relative 
proportion to the cost. 

One exchange has a return only of $15 upon a cost of 
$159.29 per station; while another has a return of $20.90 
upon a cost of $71.10. 

It is interesting to note, in reference to these two ex- 
changes, that although one has a gross investment of 
$14,006 more than the other, the latter has a gross return 
of almost three times that of the first. The depreciation 
upon these two properties has been in the same ratio, and 
they have been in operation the same length of time. 

In the third group the returns per station follow more 
closely the cost per station than in the preceding groups, 
yet the same general conditions exist. . 

Two exchanges of the group have practically the same 
gross return, yet one has over twice the investment of the 
other. 

One has $7,000 greater gross revenue than another, yet 
it has $138,000 less investment. Both have been in opera- 
tion the same length of time. 

With larger exchanges the same irregutarity as between 
returns and investment will exist, but, possibly, not as large 
a ratio. 

You are possibly asking, why Iam giving all these fig- 
ures, and what I am trying to get at. 

It is this. There seems to be a general belief among the 
public, especially with public officials, and accepted quite 
generally by telephone people themselves, that a rate which 
is fair and equitable in one community, or city, should be 
fair and equitable in every other community or city of 
the same number of inhabitants or class, and especially if 
the same number of telephones are furnished. 

Also, that if the taxes are fixed upon an ad valorem basis, 
the amounts charged to the various companies should be 
the same where they are covering a territory of equal pop- 
ulation, and serving an approximately equal number of sub- 
scribers, or pro-rated in proportion to these factors. 

Instead of arguing from a theoretical standpoint that the 
above conclusions would not be fair and just, on account 
of different methods of construction, physical and geo- 
graphical considerations, climatic conditions, etc., I wish 
to demonstrate, as a matter of fact, that these conclusions 
would not be equitable or just to the various companies 
by giving you the actual figures of representative companies 
covering a wide range of territory. 

We will now go back to the question of valuation, and 
consider its relation to capitalization, rates, taxation, or 
sale: Whether a valuation to determine any of these fac- 
tors should be made upon the same basis. 

Naturally anyone, upon first thought, will say that a 
property can have but one honest or correct valuation; and 
especially will a public official take this view. It is a fact 


there can be but one true valuation, if the same items are. 
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to be considered, and each item treated in the same man- 
ner, regardless of the purpose in view. 

Let us first enumerate some of the items which enter 
into the work of making an appraisal: 


1. Ascertaining quantity and character of material. 
2. Applying cost to this material. 
3. Labor to install the material. 
4. Livery and teaming, 
5. Freight. 
Gamrlo ols, 
7. Board and transportation. 4 
8. Rents and insurance, and taxes. : 
9. Office supplies, printing and postage. ‘ 
10. Soliciting. ; 
11, Right of way. 
12. Engineering and supervision. ; : 
13. Organization and legal. : 
14. Interest. ; 
15. Initial operating expense previous to beginning of ‘i 
rentals. 
16. Franchise. 
As to a valuation for the basis of capitalization, or rates, 
there probably would be unanimous opinion that all of the 
16 items should be included, except, possibly, the last, 
“Franchise,” unless it had been sold for a fixed amount 
and was a matter of record. 
As to a basis for ad valorem taxation, it seems only 
the first four items should be used, and the question of 
depreciation not considered. 
As to a basis for sale, the entire 16 items should be des- 
ignated, as well as the depreciation fixed, and it remains 
only a matter between buyer and seller to determine what 
items shall be given consideration, or what readustments 
that may be mutually agreed upon between themselves. 
We will take each of the 16 individual items for a mo- 
ment, and see if there can be any question or difference of 
opinion as to their treatment. 
1. Ascertaining quantity and character of material. 
This resolves itself into more or less of a clerical prop- 
osition, and requires no further attention. , 
2. Applying cost to material. 
This can be approached in a variety of ways, which will 
materially affect the final result. 
Current prices, at the time of appraisal, can be adopted, 
or an average over a term of years immediately preceding, 
or an average over entire life of plant, or estimating for 
the original plant and taking actual cost figures from the 
books of the company for that purchased during the years 
of operation, etc. 
It is evident some definite method should be agreed upon 
for fixing this item, yet, at present, it is a source of frequent —~ 
argument. 
3)" “Laber: see) aS 
At present there seems to be no guide except individual 
opinion in each case, but it would seem possible that there 
could be some standard adopted in reference to a major 
portion of the larger items, and these to be generally ac- 
cepted, thereby reaching more uniform results. 
4. Livery and teaming. 
At present this is a matter of personal opinion, but 
could be made uniform by fixing it at a definite per cent of 
the amounts of Items 1, 2 and 3, exclusive of real estate and + 
equipment. - < 
5. Freight. 


This item is comparatively small, as it is largely con- 
sumed in Item 2. ; : 


6. 


Tools. 


This is a personal opinion item, but could be made a 
fixed per cent of Items 1, 2 and 3. 
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7. Board and transportation. This is a personal opinion 
item, governed largely by the conditions attending the orig- 
inal construction, but there is no reason why it could not 
be made a fixed per cent item. 

8. Rents, Insurance, and Taxes. 

These are arbitrary amounts that would accrue upon con- 
struction in the replacement of the property, and do not 
refer to the items in their relation to the operating com- 
pany. They could be made a fixed per cent item. 


9. Office Supplies, Printing and Postage. 

The same would apply to this item as applies to No. 8. 

10. Soliciting. : 

At present, this is entirely a matter of personal opinion, 
but could be made a fixed amount in proportion to the 
number of telephones in service. 

11. Right of Way. 

This is a personal opinion item. 
on a fixed per cent basis. 

12. Engineering and Supervision. 

Now an entirely personal opinion matter, but should 
be placed upon a fixed per cent basis. 

13. Organization and Legal. 

Same would apply to this as to No. 12. 

14. Interest. 

This is a conditional item, depending upon size of plant, 
and circumstances under which it was constructed. 

15. Initial Operating Expense. 


It could be established 


This is a conditional item, depending upon circumstances 
of the original construction. Oftentimes the company op- 
erates for a considerable period before it begins the col- 
lection of rentals. 

16. Franchise. 

This is a conditional item. 


It is apparent that as long as this question of valuation 
remains a personal matter there can be honest differences 
of opinion as to what individual items should enter into 
the appraisal. Also, after the items which are to be con- 
sidered have been agreed upon, there yet remain methods 
of considering individual items. 


This brief outline of some of the questions that arise in 
connection with appraisals may indicate that the possibility 
of reaching uniform results is not so simple a proposition 
as some believe. At present it is largely a matter of per- 
sonal opinion. This is not so serious as long as the ques- 
tions involved are confined to, and are for those engaged 
in the business; but, when they become questions in which 
the public are interested, through their public service coin- 
missions, taxation boards, municipal officers, etc., it be- 
comes another matter. 


As, under present methods, a number of the items which 
enter into the valuation are subject to the personal point 
of view taken by the appraiser, no uniform results are 
reached. 


What relief can those engaged in the business expect 
when appearing before public bodies with no uniform line 
of argument? 


Take the question of taxes.. Referring to the list of prop- 
erties mentioned, it is self-evident that they could not be 
distributed equitably upon an ad valorem basis, yet we have 
telephone managers who will strenuously argue in favor of 
ad valorem as against specific taxation. 


The large number of individual items going to make up 
an appraisal could be made specific, by putting them on a 
per cent basis, as heretofore stated; and others,—such as 
costs—having an agreed code of application. It would 
seem that it should be a subject for the State Associations 
in conjunction with the National body to work out some 
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uniform code in reference to valuations, so that no matter 
where the question arises,—whether in Missouri or New 
York—those interested would go before these public repre- 
sentatives with some true relative and uniform line or argu- 
ment. 

You cannot expect to get fair and equitable consideration 
from the public, as regards your investment, until you can 
agree among yourselves as to what is fair and equitable, 
and present it to their representatives in a plain, open, and 
uniform manner. 


Distributing Houses Used in Budapest. 


In Budapest, Hungary, both aerial and underground distri- 
bution is used in the telephone system. Underground cables 
running from the central office to groups of buildings or 
houses and then aerial wires are used. The general arrange- 
ment is such that the aerial wires do not cross the wide 
streets and they also do not run a great distance. 

The junction points of the cable with aerial conductors are 


A Distributing House 


in Budapest. 

usually made in public buildings. Distributing boxes are 
placed in the lofts of the buildings, as space is always avail- 
able there. Where public buildings are not Jocated, the junc- 
tion is made in a small iron house of the type shown in the 
illustration. : 


Col. Powers Elected Treasurer of Louisville Home. 


An indication of the increasing volume of business done by 
the Louisville Home Telephone Company is given in the 
announcement of the election of Col. Joshua D. Powers, of 
that city, as treasurer of the company, succeeding George M. 
Boone. Mr. Boone has been secretary-treasurer, but his duties 
as secretary have become so heavy that it was decided to sep- 
arate the two offices. Mr. Boone will of course remain as 
secretary. 


Practical Letters from the Readers 


Improvements on a Run-Down Plant. 


For the benefit of others, and not to cast discredit on any 
one, a few experiences will be given by the writer, who was 
fortunate or unfortunate enough to take charge of the most 
neglected plant that it has been his privilege to see for some 
time. 

To begin with, the rural lines are of the divided circuit type, 
with all bells biased, ringing four parties on each side of the 
line. On taking charge of the plant the first thing to be done, 
of course, was to get the central office equipment into good 
operation. The switchboard is an old Western Electric make, 
and would give fairly good service if properly cared for. 


Quite a bit of trouble was experienced at first with induc- 


tion or cross-talk, and breaking of wires in the keyboard cable. 
This was caused by the cables being ripped open to lessen 
induction, and the vibration caused the loose wires to break off 
the keys. Properly twisting the pairs and lacing the cables 
cured this trouble. 

Short-Circuited Pole Changer. 

The power was furnished by a badly burned out pole-changer 
of the Warner type, and 150 dry cells supplying the current. 
The vibrator was run by an old dry battery, the pulsations 
being so slow that one could easily count them. Very poor 
ringing was had with the 150 cells, so a search was made to find 
the trouble. First of all, the condenser in the pole-changer 
- circuit was short-circuited, thus drawing up and locking the 
' relay armature,.causing heavy sparking at the vibrator con- 
tacts. The cause of the pole-changer being so badly burned 
was that the 150 cells were too much battery, and every time 
there was a “dead short” or heat coil blown it caused a dead 
ground. The contacts were sure to suffer severely, and the 
relay coil became over-heated. To remedy this a new machine 
was purchased, and 100 ohm resistance lamps were inserted in 
the ringing lead of each position. 

Bad Grounds. 

Still this did not cure all the trouble, as continuous com- 
plaints came ‘in that the bells rang weak, or not at all. Further 
investigation among the subscribers disclosed the fact that all 
sorts of rusty rods and wires were used as ground rods. The 
bell armatures were adjusted from tight against the magnets 
to a quarter inch away. New rods and adjusting the ee arma- 
tures cleared this trouble. 

High-Resistance Connections. 

- Also numerous complaints came in “Can’t get central,’ or 
“Can’t hear central.” On ékxamining the protective apparatus 
the heat coils were found to be very badly corroded. About 
one-half the cross-connecting wires had been cut at some time, 
and simply twisted together again without solder, and as we 
are in the gas belt numerous very high-resistance joints were 
found. Some measured several thousand ohms. Of course, the 
remedy was a thorough clearing and soldering of all joints and 
connections. 

The operators reported that an excessive amount of current 
came in on some of the lines when an electrical storm passed 
over. An‘investigation was madé, and it was found that not 
a single line had protection at the terminal, and a number 
actually entered the switchboard without protection, including 
one toll line. One terminal pole did not even have a cable box. 
The rubber covered cable was simply fanned out over the cross- 
arms and run to the different circuits. f course, the rem- 
edy was effected with a new terminal house and new bridle 
wires on the pole. 

An attempt had been made about three years ago to solder 
up the system. The work was done in a fair manner, but acid 
was used instead of a non-corrosive flux, and the result was 


‘coating the preservative cannot penetrate effectively. 


that the iron and copper connections rusted off and had to be 
spliced and resoldered, but without acid. 

The former secretary reported that certain lines never did 
work well, and of course particular attention was paid to these 
lines. The wires were found to have grounds and low resist- 
ance across the terminals. A thorough examination showed 
that at places the line wires were grounded in trees as much 


as two inches, and ringing coils were found in the subscribers’ 


sets varying from 500 to 1,250 ohms in resistance. 

However, by dint of hard labor the exchange is in fair shape 
now. 

Hoping none of our neighbors will let their exchanges get 
into such shape, I am, Wm. Hoover, 

Sweetzer, Ind. Supt. Sweetzer Rural Telo. Co. 


The Value of Treating Poles with Preservative in the South. 

A subscriber of TELEPHONY, living in North Carolina, is a 
thorough believer in the use of preservative for poles, as 
a result of his experience with it in the extensive ease 
of which he is general manager. 

He recently stated that he believed the life of poles was in- 
creased from 50 to 70 per cent when the preservative was 
properly applied. In the South juniper and cypress poles are 
largely used, and they should always be shaved before pre- 
servative is applied, in. order to secure penetration. Upon 
removing the bark, a thin liquid film, which soon hardens into 
a coating impervious to moisture, is left on the poles.- This 
When 
the poles are shaved the pores are opened and the preservative 
penetrates to a depth of from % to 3% of an inch. 

In regard to the life of treated and untreated poles it was 
stated that in 1899 a 55-mile line had 30 successive miles of 
poles treated with a well known high grade preservative, and 
the balance of 25 miles was built with untreated poles. In 
1906 it was necessary to rebuild the 25 mile line and only about 
5 per cent of the old poles could be used. The following 
year, owing to a change in the highway line, the 30 mile line 
had to be moved. Of the treated poles on this line fully 90 
per cent were in good condition to reset, thus showing that the 
preservative treatment was effective. 

z ——_—_— 
Rats as a Source of Cable Trouble. 

Electrolysis, and holes from a laborer’s pick are not the 
only kinds of trouble which may develop in underground 
cables, as was shown by a recent case where rats had 
gnawed away the lead sheath for about a square inch. 

This was a difficult case to locate, as the conduit was 


Section of Underground Cable Showing Hole Gnawed by Rats. 


fairly dry and the trouble showed only one volt cross, 
but with a reflecting galvanometer it was possible to make 
a location which showed the-trouble between two manholes. 
When a new section was cut over and the old piece pulled 
out, the rat hole was found, as shown in the photograph. 
In the downtown district, the manholes and conduits are 
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infested with a great number of sewer rats, which make a 
splicer’s life miserable while working there. All of the 
spare ducts have been plugged up and cement placed around 
the cables, as a protection against gas and water, but in 
some cases the rats have gnawed through this for the pur- 
pose of using the ducts as an underground highway to the 
basements of buildings. 4 

Relief might be found by placing a rat trap in each man- 
hole, although one case of trouble would hardly seem to 
justify the expense. 
Louisville, Ky. 

Vincent E. Furnas, Engineer, 
Louisville Home Tel. Co. 


The Rural Telephone Guerilla. 

Cut-rate service is an evil which is going to be fought 
with vigor in the telephone business during the next few 
‘years. Qne of the most interesting letters which has been 
received by TELEPHONY for some time is one in which the 
president of a company with a capital of $4,000, comments 
en this topic. He says: 

“T have been greatly edified and instructed by reading the 
editorials and articles from the various.correspondents of 
TreLePpHony I have learned much that is useful about the 
construction and maintenance of lines, and have had valu- 
able hints as to the conduct of business; in fact I regard 
TELEPHONY as a regular encyclopedia of useful information 
to the telephone manager. By it we learn how to organize, 
finance, build, equip, or anything necessary to know in that 
line. But there is one trouble applicable to country sys- 
tems for which ] have never seen any remedy—the tele- 
phone guerillas. Josh Billings said that he ‘could break a 
hornets neck, hide from the sheriff, or outrun a black snake, 
but from the interviewer there was no escape, for like the 
cussed musketer he would hover around in the dark and 
if he did not bite he would sing and that was wuss,’ and so 
it is with the telephone guerilla. A set of men organize to 
build up a telephone system in a community on an inde- 
pendent basis, and to give service at a price that any reason- 
able man should be willing to pay. They get their lines 
built in good availing order, and their exchanges established 
so as to give a good reasonable service. Then comes the 
guerilla. A lot of men who have never studied the tele- 
phone question from the standpoint of cost and legitimate 
returns thereon will get together and conclude that every 
telephone company is a robber, and looking for a monoply, 
and these fellows resolve to build lines for free service. So 
off goes: an order for some fence wire and a few hundred 
cheap insulators, and they at once proceed to string lines 
through the country, tying to trees, fence posts, or any old 
thing that may happen to be in the way. When the lines 
“are strung the owners proceed to load them down, put in 
call bells at various places so as to signal from line to line 
and thus loudly proclaim a Free telephone service. This 


word FREE is a very catchy phrase,” and many thousand 


‘suckers’ have been caught with this alluring bait, only to 
discover that it is a dead sea fruit. 

“When those who are honestly trying to build up the 
service on correct Independent principles—a reasonable cost 
to the subscriber and fair return to the investor—offer a pro- 
test, a howl goes up that they are no better than the Bell 
and are trying to oppress the people, because they refuse 
to connect with the guerilla lines on their switchboards, 
and give them ‘free exchange.’ The result is that the gueril- 
las can’t give any service, and the better companies don’t 
feel justified in extending their lines until the storm blows 
over. Mail order houses are sending out thousands of cata- 
logs telling ‘how to build farmer lines as easily as putting 
up a fence. and how to get cheap telephones,’ thus adding 
to the confusion among the telephone lines in the country 
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as well as impeding the work of the bona fide Independent 
manufacturers of telephone and telephone supplies. 
“What is the answer?” 


A Theory of Rural Line Evolution. 
A friend in the Middle West sends in the accompanying 
photograph with the statement that it is an example of 


An Example of Storm Guying in Nebraska. 


storm guying as occasionally practiced in his state. If 
this theory is correct the photograph is self explanatory. 

Another possible view is that in this progressive section 
even the rural line owners are beginning to think seriously 
of underground construction, and are getting their plants 
into this class by easy steps, the line in question having al- 
ready made a good start in this direction. 

One of the advantages of this type of construction in its 
present form is that it is unnecessary to leave the automobile 
to shake out a cross, an advantage which particularly ap- 
peals to rural line owners who are also farmers, and so in 
a position to use automobiles as an everyday matter in their 
telephone work. 


The Usual Promises, But No Results. 


According to reports from Rock Rapids, Iowa, the telephone 
service in that place is very poor and the subscribers are up 
in arms in an effort to obtain better service. The city council 
took cognizance of the situation and an order was issued noti- 
fying ‘the Western Electric Telephone Company (Bell) to rem- 
edy matters immediately. 

Quoting from a report received in TELEPHONY’s offices: “The 
Rock Rapids exchange was owned by private parties. The sys- 
tem was generally run down and a demand was made upon 
them to make improvements so better service could be had. 
The Western Electric bought the system. There was rejoicing 
with the public in Rock Rapids, thinking a ‘big concern’ like 
the Western Electric would do wonders, being strong finan- 
cially, and would give them anything they asked for. But they 
soon found out what the ‘Bell’ stands for in the telephone 
business.” 

The Western Electric company operates systems in Sheldon, 
Iowa, Spencer, Mason City and other places. This spring it 
bought out the Rock Rapids system through promises to do 
extensive repairing and to give greatly improved service. Up 
to the present time no improvements have been made and, it is 
reported, no indications of improvements to be made are 
noticeable. 


Personal. 

Will Long, lineman, is urgently requested to return to 
Colby, Kansas. His child is sick. Any one knowing his 
whereabouts will confer a favor by notifying Mrs. W. Long, 
Colby, Kansas. 


A rosperous Company in the Ontario 


M e e 
ining 

A company which deserves favorable comment on several 
grounds is the Temiskaming Telephone Company, Ltd., of New 
Liskeard, Ontario. Its fifth annual report, dated February 7, 
sheds an interesting light on the operations of the organization. 
The commendable completeness of the report, for one thing, in- 
spires confidence in the financial plan and management. Al- 
though the company has apparently no depreciation reserve, 
after being in operation five years, it is taking account of its 
depreciation, charging it off as a loss of 5 per cent. While it 
would have been better accounting to establish a reserve, the 
present method shows intelligent conservation and regard for 
the investment. 

Although no dividends are paid, according to the report the 
company has an ample surplus, and should soon be giving good 
returns to shareholders. 

Following is an extended abstract of the report: 


“The auditor’s report’ and financial statement for 1909 was as 
follows: 


PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT. 


Profit 
Telephone. Rentals 15 ./20% |... thao ce ee a eee $17,106.22 
Long. DistancesMessages: 3.5.5.5 cee nerer oe 8,549.62 
$25,655.84 
Loss 
Operation sick se tinc sce ries ante Ce Een ah ee ore $3,640.28 
Maintenance! faite iisis.ci stele ddreene eet ae fare epi eee 5,130.35 
Expense, Office Salaries, Postage, etc.......... £,047.53 
Interest and *Discountioeeeaa. eee ee ee 1,299.00 
Directors’. Keesha aciistaaem rt ea nee eee 264.00 
TARCG: of csete ts: o/s: ccatstee vis, epg nate lana ned nee Oe ee eee 688.11 
PRSMGANCC S205 Sie eas, sates SRG a RE oe te Stee 248.15 
Depreciation of Plant 107 ss.-asne. seas es 3,536.05 
Printing and Stationery, .77.c «tec eine omer 275.90 
Heatine Vands ir h ting so. cme aectena meme 359.60 
$17,488.97 
NetiG ain? for ey Garcia cc eee eee ae $8,166.87 
STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 
Assets 
Planty-ancdchoulpment acon sien an ate ee eee $67,184.60 
Re@al(Wstateen . sacec cence eter set actions Le 950.00 
Bulldine-eNew- Liskeard -= soca oa ere 3,334.84 
Office) Fixturessand  Hurmitureic.4ecceneeeensee 469,45 
Building ;s Cobalt. ccccpinseisn cys cis'n see uate obeteee iam 766.12 
Accounts Receivable (Rentals) ................ 2,933.70 
Accounts Receivable (Messages) ............... 1,773.48 
Accounts Receivable (Sundries) ............... 534.97 
Unearned Insurance Premiums ................ 153.86 
WUnearned Muterestone loans (ieee eae eee 68.00 
Cashion HAN weyecissserica saat Ace. ee ee ee 536.93 
$78.705.95 
Liabilitles 
Bills’. Payable.nia. sn aeeeen at eas ine See $13,500.00 
Accounts: Pavable Cfes. ste inciie oe bbiicictennaiere aan 3,295.24 
Bonds). pop arses seternaaicele cade ile cece ore ee cer eroee 5,000.00 
Accrued “Interestvon -Bonds#s anche steers 100.00 
iwWagesivand ‘Salaries: Due sc. crt achecmeeeeenis cee 589.05 
Unearned Telephone Rentals................00- 5,131.86 
Directors’ “Wees “Due. «let cionadeare chin Meee ee 132.00 
Subseribed-sStocks: ic «asters canted eis acters Weer are 37,417.00 
————._ $65,165.15 
Net: “Worth eesee 5 Sas sea re eee $13,540.80 


“The chairman read the directors’ 
follows: 

“At the beginning of the year a considerable amount of toll 
business was offered from Elk Lake, the Montreal River min- 
ing district and Gow Ganda, coming on our system at Charl- 
ton. To facilitate the handling of this business the metallic 
toll line from New Liskeard was continued into Englehart and 
a switchboard installed at the latter point. The toll line run- 
ning to Heaslip, Towstown and Larder Lake and the line to 
Brentha, Sunday Creek and Charlton was each brought separ- 
ately into this switchboard, which was also made to take care 


report, which was as 


District 


of the local telephones at Englehart. This greatly relieved 
the toll line north from New Liskeard and has resulted in a 
considerable increase in our toll receipts. The-toll line into 
Larder Lake had for some time been abandoned. Your 
directors did not deem it wise to spend further money on this 
line, but entered into arrangements with Mr. John Humphrey 
by which he puts this line in order and leased same at a figure 
giving the company a fair return on the money spent in its 
construction. 

“The business at Cobalt and Haileybury having outgrown the 
capacity of the switchboards at these points a new 400 drop 
switchboard was installed at Cobalt and the CobaJt 200 drop 
switchboard was installed at Haileybury. Indications point to 
the necessity almost at once of again replacing the Haileybury 
switchboard with one of greater capacity. 

“At the early part of the season the toll line between Hailey- 
bury and New Liskeard was rebuilt, wires transposed and the 
whole put in standard shape. The toll line between Haileybury 
and Cobalt was later in the season similarly dealt with and 
the company now has three metallic lines working between 
Cobalt and New Liskeard. 

“The company sustained a serious loss on July 2, by a fire 
which destroyed a lead serving an important part of Cobalt- 
town and the majority of the Cobalt mines, and also carrying 
the toll line to Haileybury. Our loss lay not so much in the 
value of the property destroyed as in the serious inconvenience 
and annoyance caused to our patrons and a falling off in rev- 
enue until the lead was rebuilt. 

“Your directors decided in rebuilding to place all mines on 
metallic lines and to introduce the can-top cable system with 
lightning arresters throughout the town of Cobalt, putting in a 
cable capacity of 1,000 telephones. To this end the whole town 
of Cobalt has been re-poled and all material for the new sys- 
tem purchased. A cable has been stretched from the central 
office across Cobalt Lake to a point near the Nipissing Mines 
Company’s main plant and a new lead built to Kerr Lake. The 
business section of Haileybury being very compact, your di- 
rectors have deemed it wise to install the can-top cable system 
there and poles have all been placed, cable stretched and the 
whole work, including rearrangement of equipment at central, 
will be completed this month. 


“The company having received orders for a number of tele- 
phones at Port Cobalt are now installing a switchboard there 
and connections are being daily made. Several business men of 
Latchford have recently been urging the company to again 
operate a local system there and a number of subscribers have 
been promised. 


“Our officials are now taking up matters with the corpora- 
tion of Latchford and if satisfactory arrangements can be 
made it would appear desirable to rebuild the toll line between 
Cobalt and Latchford, build a new line from Gillies Depot to 
Cobalt and install a switchboard at Latchford. 


“The policy of your directors has been to undertake no ex- 
tensions until the territory at present occupied should be thor- 
oughly developed and our system brought to the highest stand- 
ard. The mining companies operating in South Lorrain have, 
however, made a proposal to the company which your directors 
have felt bound to accept. These companies have subscribed 
$500, the estimated cost of toll line from Cobalt to South 
Lorrain, snd this company undertakes to build the toll line, 
install a switchboard and local exchange at South Lorain, and 
pay the mining companies twenty per cent of the toll line 
receipts. The company have the option at any time of return- 
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ing the amount subscribed and retaining all earnings. Work 
on this line is now under way. Besides the work mentioned 
all the toll lines of the company have been overhauled and 
repaired. 

“The greater part of this work has been done under the 
superintendence of Mr. W. H. Lytle, who early in the year had 
charge of the installation of the system of the Canadian Inde- 
pendent Telephone Company at Brantford. 

“Your directors feel that the company is to be congratulated 
on the efficiency of the accounting end of the business. In the 
early years of the enterprise accounts due the company fell 
considerably in arrears. Lately the company have succeeded 
in converting their business into a prompt cash one. Many of 
the old accounts have been collected and judgments secured 
against other delinquents, and it is probable that not more 
than $300 will have to be written off since the beginning of the 
company’s business for bad debts. 

“In the Province of Ontario the company’s system extends 
through thirteen organized municipalities. Much valuable time 
has been lost in the past year by our officers meeting the dif- 
ferent Courts of Revision to secure proper assessments. By 
correspondence early in the year with the different municipali- 
ties, matters were adjusted with all municipalities but two. 
In these cases appeals were taken to the district judge, who 
gave a ruling exempting from taxation in townships all party 
lines and branch lines under twenty-five miles in length. 

“In conclusion your directors would say that the prospects 
of the company have never been brighter. The revenue for 
the twelve months ending December 31, 1909, has exceeded 
that of 1908 by $5,950.54, and the receipts for the month of 
December were much the largest in the history of the com- 
pany, amounting to $2,951.11. By extending and improving our 
system in the different towns there is no doubt that the com- 
pany can add considerably to the number of patrons, but we 
are of opinion that with the improvements already made on 
our toll lines, the additions now under construciton and some 
slight improvements to the lines running north from New 
Liskeard to avoid electrical disturbances, together with a better 
system of dispatching toll messages from the larger exchanges 
that in proportion a much larger revenue may be expected from 
this source in the forthcoming year. 

“The following is a statement of the plan, toll lines and 

equipment of the company: 
“Englehart: 50 drop switchboard; 8 local telephones; toll 
line (single wire) to Brentha, Sunday Creek and Charlton, 
12% miles; toll line (single wire) to Heaslip, Tomstown, Wen- 
digo and Larder Lake, 30%4 miles. 

“New Liskeard: 400 drop switchboard ; 220 local telephones ; 
6 pay stations; central office owned by company; toll line 
(metallic) to Hillview Milberta, Earlton an Englehart, 31 
miles; toll line (single wire) to Uno Park, Highand and Thorn- 
loe, 19% miles; toll line (single wire) to Hanbury, Harley, 
Pearsons’ Landing, Judge, North Temiskaming, Guigues, Lor- 
rainville and Ville Marie, 42 miles. 

“Ville Marie:- 50 drop switchboard; 42 local telephones. 

“Haileybury: 200 drop switchboard; 192 local telephones; 
5 pay stations; three metallic toll lines to New Liskeard, 5 
miles; three metallic toll lines to Cobalt, 6 miles. 

“Port Cobalt: 50 drop switchboard; 20 local telephones 
(under contract) ; toll line (metallic) to Argentite and Cobalt, 
3 miles. 

“Cobalt: 400 drop switchboard; 304 local telephones; 4 
pay stations; central office owned by company; toll line (metal- 
lic) (under construction) to South Lorrain; toll line (single 
wire) (being converted to metallic) to Gillies Depot and 
Latchford, 9 miles. ¢ 

“Latchford: 50 drop switchboard (in stock); 15 local tele- 
phones (under contract). 

“South Lorrain: 50 drop switchboard (in stock); 10 local 
telephones (under contract). 
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“Total: 12 switchboards (in use and in stock); 766 tele- 
phones installed locally; 45 telephones under contract and in 
stock; 15 local pay stations; 21 pay stations (agents); 180% 
miles toll lines.” 

At a directors’ meeting held after the shareholders’ meeting, 
Mr. T. McCamus was appointed president; Mr. A. N. Morgan, 
vice-president, and Mr. P. R. Craven, secretary-treasurer, for 
the ensuing year. 


Albany Home Shows Good Surplus Above Dividend. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Albany 
Home Telephone Company was held at the office of the 
company, Monday afternoon, May 9, at Albany, N. Y. 

The report of the company for the year shows the fol- 
lowing: 


Earnings. 

ESP GIT YEN. Call Sees chatoae) crststete ate cra elaie’ test arava ckedeneee eosr $81,354.06 

Hrom=-tolls pands Other SOUTCESiic.si5 bine ecciauele nie « 3,703.98 
GLOSS: GATE Sie Seti te attain a ctetsra sieeve ane « $85,058.04 

Disbursements, 

Operating  and= maintenance... .....). 20.5 ws $40,693.84 

Pixeds “Charges meres etched sale deia tart ee © 21,423.90 
TNotall sex penGiGuPese a6. sseleracs cess pr cts tters sees « 62,117.74 
INGE = CALTIN SS 9), Pec & cpebane- deus iayeta je atebece cise" $22,940.30 
Less 4 per cent dividend on capital stock.... 11,932.00 
Net earnings carried to surplus account... $11,008.30 
Ree) 


The following directors were elected for the ensuing 
year: 

James Moore, Henry Dumary, Chas. V. Mann, I. R. 
Coughtry, H. Hendrickson, E. M. Woodard, Richard Ste- 
phens, Chas. M. Page, Albany, N. Y.; F. E. Cooley, Rens- 
selaer, N. ¥.> I..H. Griswold, T. M. Brush, F. H. Sudro, 
W. E. Brooks, J. C. Hill, Elyria, O. 

At the meeting of the directors held later the following 
officers were elected: 

Howard Hendrickson, president; I. H. Griswold, vice- 
president; George H. Rymers, secretary; Ernest Schneider, 
treasurer; P. J. Fitzgerald, manager. 


An Encouraging Report from Southeast Kansas. 


The Osage Valley Mutual Telephone Company, of Mapleton, 
Kan., reports that it is enjoying a steady growth of its system 
and is well pleased with the prospects for the future. This com- 
pany operates exchanges in Mapleton, Harding and Devon, 
and has on its system 25 business subscribers; 100 residence 
subscribers and 250 rural subscribers. The rate charged by 
the company for each class of service is $1.00 per month, Since 
the first of the year 25 subscribers were added to its list. 

The company’s system is in good condition, being but six 
years old. Switchboards of the highest grade, made by well 
known Independent manufacturers, are in use. Poles are all 
cedar. 

A. J. Ball, president of the local bank, is president of the 
company; D. M. Campbell, farmer and stockman, vice-presi- 
dent; Wm. Ball, cashier in the bank, treasurer, and L. M. 
Byington, secretary and general manager. The company is 
capitalized at $25,000 and the stock is all owned by 100 local 
holders. There are no bonds. 


Indiana Telephone Property Valued at $11,187,013. 

The Indiana State Board of Tax Commissioners has com- 
pleted the assessment of telephone property within the state. 
Four hundred and eighteen companies were listed by the 
board, providing an increase of $1,084,729 on a total valuation 
of $11,187,013. A table accompanying the report shows the 
increases and decreases in the companies having individu?! val- 
uations of $100,000 or over. The board placed the following 
companies in that class: Central Union, $2,829,308; Chicago 
Telephone Company, $254,426; Citizens Independent Telephone 
Company, of Terre Haute, $257,783; Cumberland Telephone & 
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Telegraph Company, $587,670; Delaware & Madison Counties 
Telephone Company, $134,226; the Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, of Ft. Wayne, $312,400; the Indianapolis Tele- 
phone Company, $753,519; the Lafayette Telephone Company, 
$106,600; the New Long Distance Telephone Company, $368,- 
325; the Richmond Home Telephone Company, $121,500; the 
South Bend Home Telephone Company, $307,046; the United 
Telephone Company, $229,680. 

In a few days the board will issue to each company in the 
state the amount at which the company’s property is valued, 
the rate of assessment per mile of wire, etc., and increases and 
decreases as compared with the assessment for the previous 
year. At the opening of the second session of the board any 
telephone company dissatisfied with the valuation and assess- 
ment can have a hearing for the purpose of convincing the 
board that the valuation and assessmént is too high. 


Independents in the Lead at Lincoln, Nebraska. 

The March reports of telephone companies to the city of Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, for purposes of taxation, show the substan- 
tial lead which the Independent Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. has over its Bell rival, the Nebraska Telephone Co. 
Following are the figures: 


Exchange Net Toll Total hax 

Income Net. Income. For April. Paid. 

Lincoln. T. & Pf: -Co.,..<...$13,203.55.-S$2,010:608 Sih 2045 $304-08 
NMebnrasicay tin 5 O20 eee ot 7,766.73 2,733.80 10,500.53 201.00 
Excess dindependent, "Co... see eee ne oes $4,703.63 $103.08 


The Bell income was 68.7 per 
company for March. 


cent that of the Independent 


Although the Independent toll income is lower than that of 
the Bell exchange, it is advancing rapidly. The Independent 
company has the finest grade of equipment, a well organized 
operating department, and in connection with other companies 
of the Nebraska Indépendent telephone system is giving an 
exceptionally high grade of service which is bound to pro- 
duce steadily increasing returns. 


Cumberland Profits Show Opportunities for Competition. 

Another. hand-out to stockholders of the Cumberland 
Telephone Company is rumored. The March report of the 
company has just been issued and it shows that the profits 
of this poor, hard-run company, which cannot stand compe- 
tition, are piling up a little too fast, notwithstanding divi- 


dends have been run up from 4 per cent to 8 per cent since 


1907. 

The net increase in revenue in March over March, last 
year, was 15,037.86. At this rate the company can this 
year easily pay its big 8 per cent dividend and put con- 
siderably over $200,000 into its surplus fund, a fund that 
already amounts to $3,969,167.88. 

The following is the March report, just issued: 


Operations for the Month of March, 1910. 
Earnings from exehange service ........... $401,694.70 
Karnings, from) toll) Service sre one oeeeee 160,646.85 


Miscellaneous, revenle-<acae een ees 5,994.54 
Total eross! réventieysasaaa ek bane $568,336.09 
Expenses— 
Operation 2. 37 be eee eee eee $171,183.83 
Maintenance.” f..:5.05 sae eee ee eae 149,545.42 
Interest and NaxXesic vt oe eee eee 


47,523.54 


$368,582.79 


Total gross expense 


Falance TEVENUCS” es Cis a ee ee eee $200,083.30 


Increase in gross revenue over corresponding 


monthwJast -yearel. .25.'450 es Be ee 39,598.93 
Increase in gross expense over corresponding 

month/last\ wears 755 vaste ns weiner oe rae 24,561.07 
Increase in net revenue over corresponding 

mont Jast. yearn 12a otek re ete 15,037.86 
Per cent of gross telephone expense to gross 

telephone rev.emnte ack cr Ye cciet o ciate crea ene 62.81 
Per cent of net revenue to capital stock.... 12.20 


The Cumberland has repeatedly tried to scare other com- 
panies out of its territory, so that it can keep up rates, and 
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its partial success is apparent, while it incidentally shows 
what a good opportunity this territory offers. 


Texas Telephone Men Urged to Get in Touch with Ass 
ciation. 

The following notice is issued by the Texas Independent 
Telephone Association to all Independent telephone men of 
the state: 

“In order that a more complete mailing list of Texas Inde- 
pendent telephone companies may be compiled, for use by the 
Texas Independent Telephone Association, you are hereby 
urged and requested to mail, at once, to the secretary the 
correct name and address of your company or companies, also 
name of manager, superintendent or official in charge. 

“Tt is of vital importance to all that this information is 
secured immediately and you are again requested to do it now. 
Thanking you in advance for favor and soliciting your assist- 
ance and co-operation for the good of Texas Independent 
telephony, I am, “Yours very truly, 

“Leon Spencer, Secy., 
“Box 492, Gainesville, Tex.” 


W. C. Polk with Kansas City Home Company. 

Mr. W.'C. Polk has recently accepted a position carrying the 
title of General Superintendent and Engineer of the Kansas 
City Home Telephone Company. He has discontinued the 
office which he has long occupied in the capacity of telephone 
construction engineer, at Toledo, Ohio. 

Mr. Polk has been the engineer in charge of building a 
number of the most important Independent telephone systems 
in the country, and built up for himself a high reputation in 
this work. While he was in Toledo as consulting engineer he 
was retained in an advisory capacity by several important prop- 
erties, and his influence was felt in the direction not only of 
better work, but of sound business methods. He has made 
many appraisals of telephone property, and is known as a keen, 
careful and reliable investigator, whose reports fully covered 
the work in hand. 

He was the engineer in charge of the construction of the 
Kansas City Home Plant, with the fundamental plans of which 
he is, consequently, thoroughly familiar. The extraordinarily 


Mr, W. C. Polk, 


capable management of Mr. O. C. Snider has been responsible 
for a very rapid growth of the Kansas City Home property, 
which now occupies a strong position, not only from the view 
point of the popularity of its service, but as holding the high- 
est rank in the telephone investment field. \ 


Legal Questions and Decisions 
| Conducted by A. H. McMillan 


Injury by House Mover to Conduits. 

A telephone company, by virtue of a city franchise, placed 
conduits to carry its wires under the street between the 
curb and the sidewalk. A house mover, under permit of the 
city to move a house, consulted the company about lifting 
and cutting overhead wires, and telephone men went over 
the route and contracted to remove all overhead wires which 
were in the way. The house mover paid the company $75, 
for which it gave him a receipt to cover expenses of “chang- 
ing the wires or other property of the company.” The 
mover damaged the conduits by driving a stake into the 
ground. The telephone company brought suit against the 
house mover for the damages thus sustained. The supreme 
court of New York, after the defendant had appealed, held 
that the act of the house mover was an unlawful trespass 
for which the mover was liable, irrespective of negligence, 
since the right of occupation of the telephone company was 
a prior, permanent and semi-public right, while the right 
of the mover was a temporary and purely private right. 
The receipt and oral negotiations being confined to over- 
head wires, was held not to affect the liability of the mover 
for damaging the conduits.- It was further held that the 
telephone company was not under any duty to inform the 
house mover of the location of its underground wires, 
though it had knowledge of the moving, since modern 
streets are so underlaid with pipe and conduits of various 
kinds necessary to the welfare of the citizens, that it was 
the duty of the mover to inform himself, as he could have 
done by consulting maps in the city ehgineer’s office, of the 
exact location of all underground conduits of the company. 
The mover tried to escape liability by showing that the 
lineman sent out by the company saw that he was driving 
stakes and did not notify him of the existence of under- 
ground conduits. This contention was held to be no valid 
defense because notice of the lineman was not notice by the 
company. Frontier Tel. Co. vs. Hepp. 121 N. Y. Suppl., 460. 


; Strike Injunction. 

The National Telephone Company of West Virginia brought 
suit against Harry C. Corcoran and others who were electrical 
workmen and members of a labor union, known as “Local Union 
No. 142, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers,” to 
restrain the latter and their associates from cutting, breaking, 
burning or injuring any of the poles, wires, cables, telephones 
and apparatus of that company. The bill of complaint alleged 
that the defendants had formed an unlawful conspiracy to con- 
struct and control all interstate communication by telephone be- 
tween Wheeling, W. Va., and other points in the United States. 
The injunction prayed for was issued and made permanent. 
Later, the bill of complaint was amended and new parties made 
defendants, an injunction being sought against them on the 
theory that they had become parties to the conspiracy. These 
new parties answered, admitting their sympathy with the de- 
fendants and their desire to aid them, but denying any connec- 
tion with the alleged conspiracy. There was no proof of their 
connection with it in an unlawful way, and the United States 
Court of Appeals held that the injunction as to these new par- 
ties should be dissolved. Corcoran vs. National Tel. Co. of 
W. Va., 175 Fed., 761. 


Maintenance of Anchor in Street. 

The New Long Distance Telephone Company of Cicero, Ind., 
was operating its lines in the streets under a franchise granted 
by the town board. Acting under the order of the town mar- 
shal and in accordance with the instructions of the trustee of 
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the town, the company attempted to locate and establish a stub 
pole near the property of Julia White. The owner of the prop- 
erty refused to permit a stub pole and anchor to be set there, 
so the company sued for an injunction to prevent her inter- 
ference. In its suit the company alleged that it was necessary 
for it to maintain the stub pole and anchorage to prevent a 
large pole from falling upon houses and property. The de- 
fendant denied that the company had a valid franchise and al- 
leged that great damage was done her by the location of the 
pole and anchorage without her consent. The decree of the 
circuit court for Hamilton County restrained the defendant 
from interfering with the pole. On appeal to the Appellate 
Court of the state, it was held that the injunction should also 
have included the anchor. The right of the company to op- 
erate in the town and to locate its pole and anchor at the 
point in question, was thus sustained. New Long Distance 
Tel. Co. vs. White, 90 N. E., 1038. 
es eee 
No Recovery For Death. 

In an action brought by the administrator of a telephone 
lineman against an electric light company, it appeared that 
the gang with which the lineman was working assembled 
for the purpose of taking down an old cable of the tele- 
phone company. This cable was in the vicinity of other 
wires, the highest of which was the heavily charged wire 
of the electric company. As the lineman was about to as- 
cend the pole, the foreman told him of the unusual danger 
and that he must look out for the 2,300 volt wires under 
them, and the 13,000 volt wires above them and not to 
touch either; that he would be killed if he did. At the time 
of the accident, the lineman was bending over, tying a 
“traveling block” to the crossarm of the telephone com- 
pany’s pole. While thus engaged, a fellow workman, who 
was on another pole near him, noticed that he was danger- 
ously near the 13,000 volt wire and called out to him, say- 
ing: “Look out there, if you straighten up and touch them 
wires, you will be a goner.” At this the lineman looked at 
the witness and smiled, turned his head around and looked 
up at the wires to which he referred. A moment after, the 
lineman rose up, came in contact with the heavily charged 
wire, and immediately fell lifeless to the ground. The evi- 
dence showed that the wires were far enough apart for the 
work to have been done safely, by the exercise of reason- 
able care. The contributory negligence of the deceased 
lineman was held to bar a recovery. Templeton’s Admr. vs. 
Linchburg Traction & Light Co., 67 S. E., 351. 


Objects to Discontinuance of Suit by His Partner. 

A motion to have the circuit court strike from its files 
a paper purporting to withdraw the petition for mandamus 
made by Chester H. Bliss and Edward M. Vosburg 
against the Michigan State Telephone Company, at Flint, 
Mich., has been made by Chester H. Bliss, one of the re- 
lators The instrument which Bliss asks to be stricken from 
the court records purports to be signed by Edward N. Vos: 
burg, one of the relators, and was filed in the clerk’s office 
April 1. It is charged by Bliss that the signature is not 
endorsed by witnesses, nor does the instrument contain 
the name of any attorney. 

A petition for a writ of mandamus was filed several weeks 
ago by Bliss & Vosburg, proprietors of the Bryant House, 
against the Michigan State Telephone Company, asking that 
the company be compelled to connect its trunk line with the 
switchboard in the hotel, to which is connected the tele- 
phenes of the Valley system. 


Queries from the Field 


Carbon Trouble—Cord Testing Circuit. 


We have been experiencing some trouble from moisture 
grounds in our lightning arresters. We use a weatherproof fuse 
and carbon arrester mounted outside of buildings. 

During wet and foggy weather the carbons appear to ‘‘sweat,’’ 
and often ground the line. No water appears to have entered 
any of these arresters; the carbons simply seem to have ab- 
sorbed moisture from the air. 

Would boiling the carbons in paraffine prevent these troubles? 
Would the above treatment decrease the efficiency of the ar- 
restor? a 

Some prominent switchboard manufacturers mention a jack 
and keys in their common battery switchboards for testing cord 
circuits. The above apparatus is mounted in the pilot rail and 
is used by the operators for routine cord testing. Could you 
publish a diagram of a typical circuit of this kind? 


Boiling the carbons in paraffine will do no permanent good 
and will only put something more in the path of the lightning 
to be carbonized and form a ground. It is best to use a pair 
of sealed carbons. These are to be had of manufacturers of 
arresters for a very nominal charge. The process consists in 
assembling two carbon blocks with mica between them and 
thoroughly painting the edge with a special compound which 
prevents the blocks from separating, and also seals up the 
air space so that no moisture can enter. The writer gave 


three pairs of these blocks a forty-eight-hour soaking in water. 
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Fig. 1. 


After wiping them dry they tested up not far from a million 
chms. The nature of the sealing compound is not made pub- 
lic, but a camphor solution of pyroxiline is considered good. 

The simplest circuit for cord testing is that used for re- 
vealing a defective cord. For a local battery or magneto 
board the circuit of Fig. 1 A is all that is required. Two dry 
cells in series are wired to a plain jack. Enough resistance 
is inserted at the battery to prevent damage to the cells in 
case a momentary short circuit occurs at the jack while in- 
serting the plug, or in case a pair should be short circuited 
in the plug. To test, the operator plugs in with a plug whose 
cord is suspected, throws her listening key and twists the 
cord from side to side. If a broken connection or tinsel ex- 
ists the making and breaking of the circuit will make a noise 
in the operator’s receiver. 

If the cord circuit contains condensers as in Fig, 1-B;, 
these will prevent the flow of battery current in testing one 
of the two cords. The operator will then have to depend on 
blowing into her transmitter, listening for cuts and breaks in 
the sound. 

If the board be of the common battery three-wire type the 


arrangement of Fig, 1-C may be used. The 500 or 1,000 ohm 
resistance from sleeve to ground is to co-operate with the 
cord circuit, and its value must depend on the nature of the 
switchboard to which it is adapted. Some boards may not 
need it at all. The 200 ohm coil draws battery current from 
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TESTING CIRCUIT 


Fig. a 


the cord and the operator by listening while bending the cord 
back and forth, can tell if the tinsel is cutting. 
A circuit can be devised for detecting a wide open break, 
one whose ends can not be made to touch even momentarily. 
The tone made by the apparatus of Fig. 1-D is useful in 
If the tone be too loud it can be reduced by put- 
The de- 


this way. 
ting a condenser across the pair leading to the jack. 
tails of the jack depend on the type of board used. 

To test the adjustment of cord and line relays of.a common 
battery board a circuit shown in Fig. 2 is used. Briefly, it 
consists of a pair of wires with three bridges across it. A 
“dead short” key, 1; a pull-up key and resistance, 2; and a 
“back-down” resistance. The jack must be adapted to fit the 
cord circuit of the board in use. To test the supervisory re- 
lay of a cord, plug into the jack J. The supervisory lamp 
should be lighted. Pressing key 2 should extinguish the lamp, 
and releasing the key should light it again. The lamp should 
act in the same way with key 1. Key 1 shows whether the 
relay will “freeze” or stick, and key 2 tests its sensitiveness to 
a small current. The 15,000 ohm resistance allows a small 
leakage current to flow at all times, and the relay should be 
so adjusted as to fall back even though this current is flow- 
ing. The exact values of the 1,000 and 15,000 ohm resistances 
may be changed, as some people prefer to make the conditions 
more severe, 

Inserting the plug P into the line jack will enable the lin 
relay to be tested in like manner. 


Approximate Transmission Test—Thermo-Electric Potential 


Scale—Specific Gravity Measure. 

(1) What method is best to test transmission, comparative, 
in reference to a 32-mile standard No. 19 B. & S. gage cable; 
this to give approximate results, not necessarily fractions of a 
mile? 

(2) Can you give me a graphic table showing thermoelectric 


ACTUAL LINE 


ARTIFICIAL LINE (VARIABLE) 


Flg. 3. 


differences of potential in micro-volts, using lead as a base, or 
where to procure same? _ 

(3) Please mention a formula to convert Beaumé degrees into 
specific gravity, 


To test transmission an artificial cable must be used. This 
cable consists of an arrangement of resistances and capacities 
such that it gives the same transmission effect as No. 19 gage 
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standard cable. It should be divided into sections, each equiva- 
lent to one mile. To test a line, a circuit is set up as in Fig. 
3. Conversation is carried on between JT and 72, switching 
alternately between the actual line and the artificial line. The 
effective length of the artificial line is varied till no difference 
in transmission can be noticed on switching back and forth 
from one to the other. By counting up the number of miles 
cut in on the artificial line, the value of the actual line may be 
stated in terms of miles of standard cable. : 
A mile of standard No. 19 B. &.S. gage telephone cable 
has a loop resistance of 94 ohms and a mutual capacity of 
.054 microfarad. An approximate artificial line equivalent to 
30 miles of standard cable can be made up of four non-induct- 
ive resistances of 500 ohms each and a 2-M. F. condenser ar- 
ranged as in Fig. 4. This is not available for use in the test 
above described because it can not be subdivided into miles. 
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An authoritative article fully describing an artificial cable, 


will be found in TELEPHONY, Vol. 17, p. 676. 
2. A table giving the thermoelectric scale with lead as the 


500” [9 
TELEPHONE | jenr TELEPHONE 
500“ 500” 


Fig. 4. 


base is to be found in Foster’s Electrical Engineer’s Pocket- 
book. 

3. A comparison of the Baume and specific gravity scales 
will be found in Foster’s Electrical Engineer’s Pocketbook un- 
der the heading “Baume and Specific Gravity Compared,” in 
the section devoted to batteries. 


In the Operating Field 


Conventions, Southeastern Kentucky and Eastern Tennessee, Middlesboro, Ky., June 3; North Dakota, 
Minot, July 18, 19, 20 


Another Myserious Disappearance—The Control of the 
Inter-State Company of Illinois. 

At the beginning of the week it became generally known 
that holders of large blocks of the securities of the Inter-State 
Independent Telephone & Telegraph Company, operating a 
chain of exchanges and long-distance lines in Illinois, had dis- 
posed of a controlling interest in the property to Messrs. Har- 
rison and Reynolds of Wauseon, Ohio, acting for parties 
unknown. It is generally supposed that the money was put up 
by Bell interests, although Harrison and Reynolds, it is under- 
stood, without making the definite statement, have endeavored 
to create the impression that the properties were bought for 
the Morgan interests. Some of the floating rumors, appar- 
ently with little foundation, name the Postal Telegraph Com- 
pany as the purchaser. It is understood that the securities 
transferred were $1,200,000 of bonds, and a like amount of 
stock, with voting trust certificates representing the control. 
The price offered for the bonds is set at 60, but there is a 
rumor that H. H. Evans, the largest holder, got par for $400,000 
worth of bonds, which he has held for some years, and also 
a large block which he recently purchased of Alfred Strom- 
berg, they being necessary for the success of the deal. 

Many people are inclined to ascribe the transactions to the 
Bell interests on the basis of a rumor that the transaction was 
carried out in a most niggardly fashion, $50,000 above the 
$1,200,000 having been turned back to the holders after the 
purchasers were assured of an amount sufficient to control the 
company, which was $1,192,000. 

It is freely predicted that all minority holders are in line 
for a squeeze at the date of the next interest period. The 
company has paid interest on its bonds but not dividends. It 
is understood that there is a floating debt of about $50,000, 
of which $39,000 is held by H. H. Evans, and persons who 
have been watching the affairs of the company predict that this 
debt to Mr. Evans will be paid, thus leaving insufficient funds 
in’ the treasury to pay interest, and causing the company to 
default on its bonds preliminary to a reorganization which 
will be effected in the interests of the majority holders. 

The Inter-State property is understood to have deteriorated, 
while the company is said to have imperfectly developed its 
territory, largely as a result of internal dissensions and a lack 
of agreement upon policy among the various holders repre- 
sented. : 

The price said to have been paid for the bonds is consid- 
rably above recent quotations, which have ranged around 45. 


It is reported that the last transfer of a considerable block 
was made at 47¥%. 

A report showing the principal holders and their sales 
gives the following: H. H. Evans, $425,000; Wagner, $140,- 
000; C. B. Cheadle, $70,000, and the Watson Estate, through 
its trustee, $200,000. 

It is reported that Mr. Cheadle, who has sought promi- 
nence in Independent telephone association matters in Illi- 
nois, and has interests in other Independent plants in that 
State and in Iowa, had, for three months, been advising 
holders of Interstate bonds to sell out at 60. 


Discrimination Hearing Before Mississippi Railroad Com- 
mission. 

Several telephone men, representatives of the Cumber- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Company as well as the In- 
dependents, were in attendance at the meeting of the 
Mississippi Railroad Commission on May 17 in response to 
citations to show cause, if any, they could, why the rates 
for service fixed by the Commission had been violated. 

The Independents were the plaintiffs in this case. It 
came up several weeks ago, but hearing was postponed 
because of the fact that all of the parties at interest were 
not present. The Independents charged that the Cum- 
berland company had been cutting rates in northeast Mis- 
sissippi towns, in an effort to run them out of business at 
Booneville, Corinth and perhaps other places in that sec- 
tion of the State. 

At the hearing the Cumberland representatives made 
counter charges, and showed to the satisfaction of the 
Commission that the Independents had been gulity of the 
very same thing they were charging against the Cumber- 
land—that is cutting rates. 

The complainant was withdrawn and the case was dis- 
missed. 


Ohio Business Picking Up—Long Distance Rate Prospects. 
General Manager G. R. Johnston, of the United States 
Telephone Company, Columbus, Ohio, reports business over 
all long-distance lines of the company as well as at local ex- 
changes good and increasing right along. This condition 
prevails under the present rates charged by the United 
States and the Bell, the latter of which are much lower. 
The committee appointed by the Ohio Independent Tele- 
phone Association to confer with President Frank A. Davis 
of the United States company relative to rates, after holding 
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several meetings, is just marking time, as it were, to await 
developments June 1. It is confidently expected that the 
Bell company will upon that date raise its charges to the 
old rate, which will equalize those of the United States and 
the Bell. The change in the Bell rate will not be adver- 
tised, but will be placed in effect quietly, and it is believed 
that little will be said in objection by users of the service. 

So until June 1 the committee will do nothing on the 
question of rates. 

The annual meeting of the United States Telephone Com- 
pany, which was to have been held in April, and later post- 
poned until May 23, has been postponed again for a month. 
This action was taken because of the injunction suit brought 
in Cleveland to prevent the transfer of the stock to J. P. 
Morgan & Co. It is believed in Ohio that the suit will be 
disposed of by the time the month has rolled past. 

eS } 

Telephones Under Public Service Commission in New 

York. 

After a threé years’ contest, jurisdiction over the tele- 
phone and telegraph companies in New York state is to be 
given to the public service commission. The amend- 
ments to the present law by which the new arrangement 
will go into effect have been passed by the Legislature and are 
now awaiting Governor Hughes’ signature. There is no doubt 
but that he will sign the bills as it is known that he is strong- 
ly in favor of them. They will become operative September 1, 
1910. 

The law provides (Section 91) for adequate service, just 
and reasonable charges, and prohibits unjust discrimina- 
tion and unreasonable preference. Every company is re- 
quired to file its schedules of rates with the commission 
and may not change them without thirty days’ notice to 
the commission. No free passes or franks are to be issued 
except to the officers and agents of the company and cer- 
tain designated persons and corporations. The commis- 
sion is given power to examine all books, contracts, etc., 
and to compel their production. An annual report to the 
commission is required. The commission is authorized to 
investigate all violations of law and the filing of written 
complaints with the commission is required. The com- 
mission is given power to supervise rates, rentals and 
service and to enforce such recommendations as it deems 
necessary concerning them. The commission is granted 
power to require connection between telegraph companies 
whose lines form a continuous line of communication or 
could be made to do so, the commission having power to 
establish just and reasonable rates and regulate the divi- 
sion thereof,” 

The most important section of the act, in its effect upon 
Independent telephony, is one that prohibits any company 
formed after September 1, 1910, from beginning the con- 
struction of its lines without first obtaining the approval 
of the commission and a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity. Before such certificate can be issued, a 
verified statement must be filed showing that the required 
consent of the proper municipal authorities has been ob- 
tained. Assignments of franchise rights of foreign cor- 
porations are prohibited and no assignments of or con- 
tracts affecting such rights are valid without the commis- 
sion’s approval except as collateral security. No corpora- 
tion, except a telephone or telegraph company, may hold 
more than ten per cent of the total capital stock of any 
such domestic company. The approval of the commission 
is required for the issue of stocks, bonds, notes and other 
evidences of indebtedness running longer than twelve 
months, and such issues cannot be made except when 


necessary for the acquisition of property, the construction, | 


completion, extension or improvement of facilities and 
service or the discharge or lawful refunding of the com- 
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The company shall not, without the 
commission’s consent, apply the proceeds of any such 
issue to any purpose not specified in the order. For other 
purposes than those enumerated, telephone and telegraph 
companies may issue stock, etc., without making applica- 
tion to the commission. The commission has no author- 
ity under the act to authorize the capitalization of any 
franchise, contract for consolidation, or lease. 


pany’s obligations. 


Receiver Asked for Continental Company in “Friendly” 
Proceedings Arising from Internal Dissensions. 

On May 24, former attorney general, Robert H. McCar- 
ter, representing Bernard M. Wolf and Max Koehler of St. 
Louis, obtained an order from Judge Rellstatt, in the United 
States Circuit Court at Trenton, N. J., requiring the Conti- 
nental Telephone and Telegraph Company to show cause, 
next Tuesday, why a receiver should not be appointed upon 
the ground of insolvency. 

The Continental company was incorporated in New Jer- 
sey last November with-an authorized capital of $50,000,000, 
and an authorized bond issue of $25,000,000. Since its or- 


‘ ganization it has acquired all the $10,000,000 stock of the 


‘National Telephone Companies, which holds a controlling 
interest in important properties in West Virginia, and the 
Pittsburg and Allegheny Telephone Company, the Inde- 
pendent Union Company, of New York; The American 
Union Telephone Company, with headquarters at Harris- 
burg, Pa.; the Interstate Telephone Company, of Trenton, 
N. J., and other minor properties. A deal for the purchase 
of the Rochester Telephone Company was recently declared 
off. 

For some time past it has been known by people in close 
touch with the Continental affairs that there was dissension 
in the management, the interests represented by John A. 
Howard, of Wheeling, W. Va., being in conflict with those 
represented by Max Kochler, of St. Louis, and his associ- 
ates. It seems that matters this week reached a crisis which 
could only be solved by receivership proceedings, and that 
the future of the company depends upon the satisfactory 
solution of its problems in this manner, before further 
progress in its operations can be made. 


A. K. Detweiler to Stand Trial at San Francisco. 


When the bribery exposures were made in San Francisco in 
1907 it will be recalled that agents of the Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company and of the Home Telephone Com- 
pany were accused among others, and some of the agents of 
the Bell company stood trial and were convicted. But A. K. 
Detweiler, after being indicted left town suddenly and has 
been absent ever since until May 3, 1910. He then surren- 
dered in San Francisco and will endeavor to have the indict- 
ments set’ aside. 


D. M. Neill Proposed for Lieutenant Governor of Minnesota. 

Hon. D. M. Neill, of Red Wing, Minn., is known to tele- 
phone men as the manager of what is probably the best sys- 
tem of its size in the country. His capacity in large affairs 
and sound business judgment have been many times proven 
in his co-operation with Hon. E. H. Moulton in building up the 
great Independent system which covers his state. He has re- 
cently been in charge of the Independent system of Duluth, 
which is to be developed and extended. 

His worth seems to be generally recognized, as is shown by 
the following abstract from-an editorial in the Ortonville, 
Minn., Herald Star. 

“There is an evident reluctance among the people to accept 
any of the several worthy gentlemen now being touted for the 
office of lieutenant governor. Doubt or suspicion has been cast 
upon nearly every name so far mentioned by either the friends 
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or the foes of some particular ism or hobby or fad, and the 
newspapers and the politicians have come to regard the situa- 
tion as grave and the heretofore belittling office of lieutenant 
governor as being the possible key to republican success this 
fall. This being the case, and no well informed person doubts 
that it is the case, it is apparent that a wise selection is ad- 
visable and necessary. This seems to have been realized by an 
element that has not generally interested itself in the matter of 
formulating platforms or selecting candidates. The Federated 
Commercial Clubs of the state, a purely business organization 
has recently developed a commendable interest in this matter 
and has quietly proposed, in business circles, the name of the 
president of the Federation, Hon. D. M. Neill, of Red Wing, 
as a gentleman worthy of the honor and as one representing 


Work of the 


Conducted by 


TRANSMITTER. 
P. Stragiotti, Hurley, Wis., pat. 958,561, May 17, 1910. 

In this substation telephone circuit, the transmitter M is of 
the differential type, as explained in previous patents of the 
same inventor, and has two induction coils T and T’, the 
transmitter operation being such that when the current is in- 


creased in the primary of the induction coil T, it is respond- 
ingly decreased in the induction coil T’. The current sup- 
plied the transmitter passes serially through the impedance 
coil J. 


SWITCHING KEY. 

L.A. Williams, Evanston, Ill., pat. 958,453, May 17, 1910, as- 
signed to Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

This key is of the four-party line selecting type and has 
the ordinary ringing buttons, four in number, which are ‘de- 
signed to occupy three positions, the normal, the indicative, 
and the ringing position. The construction is such that a 
spring normally tends to keep the plunger in its highest position 
and that the plunger can be depressed to the indicating posi- 
tion any time it is desired, without actuating the ringing spring. 
This is accomplished by having the insulating button for de- 
pressing the key slidable with relation to the insulating button 
which actuates the springs. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 


E. C. Rodman, West Point, Ia., pat. 958,315, May 17, 1910. 

The prime object of this invention is to provide a common 
battery system wherein the line is normally connected with a 
central battery, and the cord circuit is normally disconnected 
from it. It further aims to provide a system wherein the con- 
nection of a cord with the line breaks one leg of each line and 
establishes two closed loops. One of the loops local to the 
exchange and the other includes both of the connected stations. 
The loops are bridged at one point by the common battery, and 
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the conservative business element of the state, a clean man, 
successful and popular wherever known. 

“He would make an admirable presiding officer of the senate 
and could be trusted to appoint committees that would give 
all interests a fair show. The Herald Star has no idea whether 
Mr. Neill could be induced to become a candidate or not, but 
should he allow the use of his name in this connection he will 
find many old friends in this city who would be glad to give 
him cordial support. As a resident of this city some years 
ago Dave was recognized. as a good citizen, a successful busi- 
and staunch republican.” 

Mr. Neill was. one of the speakers at the last banquet of the 
National Independent Telephone Association, and the sturdy 
tone of his talk is well remembered by those who heard it. 


ness man, 


Patent Office 


Max W. Zabel 


at another point by an inductive resistance, preferably 
tuting part of the clearing-out signal devices. 


consti- 


INTERCOMMUNICATING SYSTEM. 
E. R. Corwin, Chicago, pat. 957,869, May 17, 1910, assigned to 
Corwin Telephone Még. Co., Chicago. 

This intercommunicating system is designed to provide a 
simplified circuit arrangement and improved trunk connecting 
facilities. It has at the switching station a relay and a key 
to bridge the relay across the trunk independently of the other 
apparatus. This relay controls a switch whereby the relay 
when bridged across the trunk maintains its own bridge after 
the key has been released until the relay is properly de-ener- 
gized. 


AUTOPHONE SYSTEM. 
A. E. Stevens, Fall River, Mass., pat. 957,909, May 17, 1910, 
assigned three-fifths to S. H. Couch, Wollaston, Mass. 

An automatic telephone system is disclosed herein which 
provides means whereby when two people are talking, one of 
the talking parties may connect a third party so that three or 
more can converse together. The patent also contemplates 
means for furnishing local battery to distant lines and com- 
mon battery to short lines. It also provides intersignaling 
means for party line subscribers. Features relating to busy 
test and other service are too numerous to describe in detail. 


TELEPHONE REPEATER. 
P. Stragiotti, Hurley, Wis., pat. 958,560, May 17, 1910, assigned 
one-fourth to J. Vercellini and one-fourth to F. Marta, 
all of Hurley. 

A telephone repeater circuit is illustrated herein in which 
it is claimed that humming or singing is eliminated. It con- 
sists of two induction coils associated with a local battery and 
a special duplex winding. The two induction coils of each 
line are associated each to each with two differential transmit- 
ters. This arrangement, it is claimed, eliminates the singing 
or humming. 


SIGNALING APPARATUS. 

L. W. Carroll, Anamosa, Ia., pat. 958,224, May 17, 1910. 

This party line system has a primary electric circuit, includ- 
ing a generator and a variable resistance device. There is fur- 
nished an electromagnet having a tuned vibrating armature 
which is directly connected with the variable resistance device. 
This is further provided with a second circuit having an electro- 
magnet with a vibrating armature which is tuned in harmony 
with the first named armature. By means of different fre- 
quencies, several bells can be selectively rung at the same time. 
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TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 
C. L. Goodrum, Atlantic City, N. J., pat. 958,627, May 17, 1910, 
assigned to P. C. Burns, Chicago. 
A common battery telephone system is herein shown which 
has a three conductor plug P, of which the third, or sleeve 
contact 68, controls the supervisory signal. Impedance coils 13 


and 40 are provided to furnish talking current to the tip side 
ofthe line and the impedance coil 3 furnishes the current to 
the sleeve side. A shunt circuit is provided around the line 
relay 10 to eliminate the calling signal when the plug is 
inserted. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 

A. K. Andriano, San Francisco, pat. 958,067, May 17, 1910, as- 
signed to Direct-line General Telephone Co., San Francisco. 
An intercommunicating system is set forth in this patent 

having means for preventing another line from being con- 
nected to lines already in talking service, and therefore has 
means arranged to be set into engagement with the selected 
line and a circuit closer controlled by movable elements of the 
connecting switch. The circuit closer is adapted to close the 
break in the local circuit when connection is made with the 
line contact of its individual station, but to open the circuit 
when connection is made with another line contact. Means are 
also provided for closing this last break in the local circuit 
whenever a call is given. 


SIGNALING SYSTEM. 
O. T. Lademan, Milwaukee, Wis., pat. 957,973, May 17, 1910. 
A signaling system for railway telephone service is described 
which consists of a non-inductive relay 12 at each of the sta- 
tions A, B and C, which closes the local signaling circuit and 


is operated by the key 18. The two windings of the relay 12 
are so arranged that each line wire carries one of the windings. 
The relay is differential for metallic currents, but cumulative 
for currents traveling in parallel over the line wires 1 and 2 
from the battery 4, and having the ground as a return. When 
signaling, the two line wires are used in parallel, but the tele- 
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phone instruments are connected metallically and are uninflu- 
enced by the relays 12, as their windings are non-inductive to 
the metallic talking currents. 


MOUTHPIECE. 
A. Bebout, St. Louis, Mo., pat. 957,404, May 10, 1910. 

A portable telephone mouthpiece for auxiliary use is herein 
disclosed. It is adapted to be opened and removably applied to 
telephone transmitters of different sizes. When not in use it 
is readily reduced to compact form so as to be conveniently 
carried by the user. 


ADVERTISING ATTACHMENT. 
J. Kuhn, Pittsburg, Pa., pat. 957,067, May 3, 1910. 

In this patent is disclosed a plate mounted on top of the 
wall telephone. The plate is mounted on a shaft which is con- 
nected to the receiver hook in such manner that when the re- 
ceiver is on the hook, certain words indicative of the cost per 
message are shown, whereas when the receiver is off the hook, 
the reverse side of the plate is shown which contains an ad- 
vertisement. 


METER SYSTEM. 

R. H. Manson, Elyria, O., pat. 958,145, May 17, 1910, assigned - 
to Dean Electric Co., Elyria, O. 

An elapsed time meter is set forth in this patent and con- 

sists of a motor M which is serially included with the line 
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wire 2 spies a condenser E shunted around its terminals. 
This motor is set in operation when the receiver is removed 
from the switchhook and registers the time when the telephone 
is in Service. 


TRANSMITTER MOUNTING. 
N. Pedersen, Genoa, Ill., pat. 958,167, May 17, 1910, assigned 
to Cracraft-Leich Electric Co., Genoa, Ill, 

The transmitter mounting herein disclosed consists of a head 
having two mating members which substantially enclose the 
head and are secured thereto by means of a bolt and nut. 
Spring washers hold the members in any given angular posi- 
tion. The mating members fit into a dished member, to which 
they are fastened by screws, which at the same time hold the 
back cup of the transmitter in place. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 
L. E. Hicks, Stinson, W. Va., pat.*958,248, May 17, 1910. 

A step-by-step lockout system is illustrated in this patent 
having a mechanically rotatable contact and an electrically 
rotatable contact adapted to engage the first named contact at 
a predetermined point in its rotation. Means under the con- 
trol of the electrically actuated contact are provided for lock- 
ing the mechanically actuated contact, to send a call, except at 
a predetermined zero position. 


In the Manufacturing Field. 


Telephone Fuses. 

The American Electric Fuse Company, Muskegon, Michi- 
gan, is sending out a most interesting booklet describing in 
detail the fuses manufactured by this company. Embodied 
in the book are statements as to the value of the fuse on 
a telephone circuit, showing wherein a considerable saving 
is made by the use of good fuses; the value of having 
fuses correctly made, and then gives some pointers as to 
the manufacture of the particular kind of fuse produced by 
the American I*lectric Fuse Company. 

Some interesting views are shown in the booklet, such as 
the company’s general offices, the counting and testing 
room, engineer’s laboratory, testers, manufacture of the 
fuses, shipping room, ete. 

The following statements which are of interest to oper- 
ating men are made under the heading “Caution”: 

“Telephone instrument fuses should be ordinarily one- 
fourth ampere capacity; almost never one-half ampere. A 
heavier fuse will not protect the telephone adequately. 
Never use a cable fuse on a fuse block at a telephone. 

“Cable fuses are usually one ampere or two amperes Ca- 
pacity. Over five amperes capacity is dangerous in most 
cases. A cable is not so delicate as a telephone instrument 
and a one-ampere or two-ampere fuse is all right for cable 
use. 

“For switchboard protection, the fuse should be one-fourth 
ampere capacity. The switchboard fuses are easily acces- 
sible, and it is better to have them burn out oftener than 
to take chances by using a larger capacity fuse.” 

The booklet is known as Bulletin No. 325 and will be sent 
to anyone interested upon application. 


New Toll Board for Lewistown, Mont. 

Among the most progressive operating companies of the 
Northwest is the Lewistown-Billings Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Lewistown, Mont. Its business is 
growing and new equipment has to be added from time to time. 
The toll facilities were recently outgrown and a new two po- 
sition toll desk has been installed. 

The desk is of quarter sawed oak with a golden oak finish, 
conforming in apepearance with the main switchboard. Ample 
desk room is provided for the record work which always falls 


Front View of the New Lewistown Two Position Toll Desk. 


to the toll operator, as well as stalls for the route books and 
toll ticket pigeon holes. Between the positions is a space for 
mounting a calculagraph. The face equipment of the board is 
‘finished entirely in bower barff. 

Each position is wired for an ultimate of forty toll or farmer 
lines, of which twenty in each position are equipped. The drops 


are of the self restoring type and above each is mounted an in- 
dividual transferable designation plate. In the two middle pan- 
els and within each reach of either operator, are located the 
two way trunks to the various positions of the main board. 
Each position is equipped with fifteen cord pairs, a strip of 
eight order wire keps, a master key for harmonic ringing on 


Rear View of Toll Desk Showing Swinging Gates Upon Which 
Relays and Repeating Coils are Mounted. 


the farmer lines, and the usual line and supervisory pilot lamp 
equipment. All keys, including the order wire keys, are mounted 
in steel key frames, the key escutcheons being flush with the 
surface of the keyboard. 


The rear view of this board shows the manner in which. the 
relays and repeating coils are mounted on swinging gates, mak- 
ing both sides of the strips easily accessible. The upper part 
of the gates is held in place during shipment by machine screws, 
but the design is such that after installation the gate maintains 
its normal position without fastening. When pulled over, legs 
automatically drop away from the top of the gate, and serve 
as a support. 


The toll board, as well as the balance of the equipment in 
this exchange, is the product of the Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Manufacturing Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


A New Model Magneto Telephone of the Common Battery 
Type. 


The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, Chicago, IIL, 
has just placed on the market a new model of magneto tele- 
phone sets. The new type is designed to combine the sym- 
metrical outline and compactness of the common battery 
instrument with the simplicity and accessibility of the standard 
wall telephone. It occupies no more space than other styles 
and the transmitter arm does not project as far beyond the 
cabinet as in the standard compact set. Subscribers generally 
like the common battery type of telephone and the practical 
features of this new set will appeal to operating men for 
that reason. 


The illustration shows the shape of the set with the arrange- 
ment of the apparatus. There are but three units to the cab- 
inet, viz.: the backboard, the box and the lid. The upper part 
of the backboard is shaped similar to the common battery type, 
while the lower two-thirds widens to fit the box, built just as 
the regular compact magneto type but smaller. The generator 
shelf, fastening of hookswitch, coil and battery space is the 
same as the regular set. The writing shelf -is placed at top 
of box lid. The ringer is set under the writing shelf, affording 
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protection to the coil ends when the door is open, yet being as 
accessible as in the regular telephone. The principal dimensions 
of the set are: length of backboard, 28 inches; width, 8 inches 
at widest part; width of box, 7% inches; depth of telephone 
from backboard to shelf, 934 inches; depth of box alone, 3 


The New ‘Kellogg Magneto Telephone Set of the Common Battery 
ter a US & £ 5 
ee > Type. 


inches; depth of shelf, 5% inches; extension of transmitter 

arm from backboard to mouthpiece, 954 inches. nae 
The cabinet. has the standard Kellogg finish and all parts of 

the equipment are the same as used in the regular magneto sets. 


Electric Storage Battery Company Opens New Sales Office. 

The Electric Storage Battery Company of Philadelphia, 
Pa., just opened two new sales offices, one located at No. 
729 Ford building, Detroit, Mich, and the other at 1424 
Wazee street, Denver, Colo. 

The increasing use of the “Chloride Accumulators” and 
“Tudor Accumulator” for central stations, telephone, and 
railway work and an enormous increase in the use of the 
“Exide” battery for electric vehicles, gas engine ignition, 
etc., has made it advisable to establish these offices, so that 
customers in adjacent territory will be better served. A 
stock of battery material will be carried in Denver from 
which orders can be promptly filled. 

The addition of these officers as well as the “Exide” store- 
room recently opened at 16th and Pine streets, St. Louis, 
very materially increases the facilities of this company in the 
west. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WirE CoMpaAny, Chicago, IIl., in its May 
issue of American Wire Rope News, publishes for the first 
time the figures of breaking strengths based upon the average 
of the different sizes and kinds of wire rope by actual tests 
upon a large number of specimens. American wire rope will 
hereafter be sold only under these new standards. The method 
employed in measuring the breaking strengths of different 
forms of wire rope has heretofore been based upon the indi- 
vidual wires in the rope. 

An illustrated description of the Detroit river tunnel, by 
which it is expected to cut down the time between Chicago 
and New York to 16 hours, is the leading article in the issue. 


Tue LinpsLey Bros. Company, dealer in cedar poles and fir 
cross arms, of Spokane, Wash., announces the appointment of 
R. L. Bayne, formerly connected with the Valentine-Clark 
Company, as Eastern sales manager, with offices in the Monad- 
nock Block, Chicago, Mr. Bayne succeeds Mr. G. L. Lindsley, 
who was forced to resign on account of ill health. 


Tue H. B. Camp Company deserves considerable credit 
for some of the details of its exhibit of “Camp Duct” at 
the convention of the National Electric’ Light Association 


_ cords and cordage manufactured by this firm. 
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now being held at St. Louis, Mo. Prior to the opening 
of the convention invitations were sent out to all the per- 
sons on the company’s mailing list inviting them to enjoy 
the hospitality of Messrs. R. P. Keasbey, eastern sales 
manager, and C. C. Baird, sales representative, at the con- 
vention booth. 


CrousE-Hi1nps Company, of Syracuse, N. Y., the well-known 
manufacturers of electrical specialties, have removed their New 
York office from 25 Dey street to 30 Church street. Mr. F. W. 
Hawkins is in charge of this office. 


a 


Enocus ELectric Company, of St. Paul, Minn., has recently 
gotten out three folders telling about their telephone specialties. 


A New Book on Telephone Cords. 

Alfred F. Moore, Philadelphia, Pa., has just issued ‘a 
booklet describing and illustrating the standard telephone 
Each type 
of cord is illustrated, and the illustration is accompanied by 
a tabulated description showing the code number; length; 
nature of covering, whether mercerized, worsted or silk; 
color, and price. Special illustrations show the standard 
types of cord terminals and plug end finish of switchboard 
cords to fit the standard makes of plugs. 

The same booklet includes switchboard wire, jumper wire, 
lockstitch twine for sewing up switchboard cable, and rub- 
ber friction tape. 

The booklet is decidedly creditable in arrangement and 
appearance to the firm which issues it, and to Mr. A. P. 
Bartram, manager of the telephone cord department. 


The illustrations are of remarkably fine quality, being pro- 


duced by the Ketterlinus Lithographing Company, Phila- 
delphia, which has a high reputation for this. class of work. 


A New Tool for Threading Plugs on Switchboard Cords. 


The switchboard repairman in every telephone exchange is 
familiar with the difficulties and inconveniences encountered in 
doing a good job of replacing the plug after a switchboard cord 
has been “cut back.” 

A simple device for doing this work has just been placed on 
the market. As shown in the illustration, it consists of a 
chuck for holding the plug supported by a frame and a handle 
for turning the chuck. To attach the cord to the plug, the 
plug is placed in the chuck and fastened by the thumb screw. 
The cord is then placed in position and held firmly in one hand 
while the crank is turned by the other hand. By this method 
there is but one twist or strain in the whole operation, while 
in the common method of turning the plug by hand the cord 
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The Eureka Plug Cording Device. 


is relaxed and twisted anew each time a new hold or grip is 
taken on the plug. 

The thumb screw catches the larger portion of the plug shank 
so the contact surfaces are not injured. 

The device is manufactured and sold by the Aurora Tele- 
phone Tool Works, Aurora, Ill. 


Pardee—An Up and Going Man 


Among the men engaged in the manufacture and sale of 
telephone supplies, Frank W. Pardee is known as one of the 
leading “live wires” in the business. Everyone knows that the 
term “live wire” means in the world of business activity. To 
be designated as one shows that a man is up and going at all 
times. Such a man is Pardee. Look at his record! 

Graduating from a technical school in 1896, he posted him- 
self on advertising, and then became advertising manager for 
a western magazine. Two years of that work laid the found- 
ation for his faith in the value of advertising, in which he has 
been a believer and one of its strong advocates ever since. 

Appreciation of judi- 
cious advertising is not 
his only point. 
He is a “good mixer.” 
He knows men—how to 
judge them and just how 
to talk them to 
make them warm up and 
enthuse over any project 
he may be _ boosting. 
Then he has good judg- 
ment, a practical mind, 
but can see a joke every 
time. Last, but by no 
means least, he has con- 
fidence in himself and 
in his ability to “produce 
the goods.” To succeed 
a man must have faith, 
great faith, in whatever 
undertaking he has in 


strong 


with 


mind. Pardee has that 
faith, and Pardee has 
succeeded. And greater 


success lies ahead of 
him. He deserves it. 
To understand why, 
see the results of his ef- 
forts with the Chicago 
Telephone Holder. This 
was manufactured by the 
Chicago . Writing Ma- 
chine Company, and as a 
result of Mr. Pardee’s 
exploitation of it, the 
company was swamped 
with orders for the hold- 
er, Then the Adjusta- 
phone was brought out, 


became treasurer of the Durant Electric 
Here was an opportunity to 


shigher: tp: eye 
Supplies Company of Chicago. 
bring into play all the ideas gained in his selling, advertising 
and manufacturing experience. Who has not heard of “Iron- 
ite?” This was but one of the successful specialties which he 
brought out, all of which are known to telephone men all over 
the country. 

In 1908 Mr. Pardee struck out for himself, handling the 
products of Alfred F. Moore, the Electrose Manufacturing 
Company, and the Rock Island Battery Company, all of which 
Then he produced the 
“Paragon” specialties, 
and the Paragon battery 
ground 


are well to telephone men. 


known 


box, Paragon 
cone, Paragon self-tying 
knob are all in success- 
ful use. 

Such Mr. 
Pardee’s is bound to at- 
tract attention 
more than the buyers. 

Again the call came to 
go higher up and on May 


1, this year, he left the 


work as 


from 


city of Chicago where all 
his successes had been, 


to go to Buffalo. The 
ee cei Eartessones dele- 
phone Manufacturing 


Company wanted a gen- 
eral manager and_ said 
to Pardee “Thou art the 
man.’ Hence he is now 
vice-president and gener- 
al manager of that firm. 

Everybody likes Frank 
Pardee and is wishing 
him good luck in his new 


work. His cheerful op- 
timism, perennial good 
nature and willingness to 
help everybody have 
made him hosts of 
friends wherever he 


goes, and they all hope 
and believe he will make 
the biggest hit of his 
life with the Ericsson 
Company. That he will 
work his head off to win 


and Pardee introduced it success goes without 
to the public. Result: Mr. Frank W. Pardee. sayime, for  ~Pardee 
Orders for Adjusta- never does anything in 


phones poured in so fast that the company had difficulty in 
filling them. There were very few people engaged in the tele- 
phone business at that time who didn’t know about this ar- 
ticle, so well did Pardee do his work. 

Then in June, 1904, Frank B. Cook found he needed a man- 
ager to look after his rapidly growing business. He wanted 
a “live wire.’ Naturally he picked Pardee. Then the business 
began to boom. How it did grow! First from one floor to 
two floors, then from two floors to three floors, and to three 
and a half floors in 1907 when Mr. Pardee resigned. And the 
foundation was solid, for it has kept on, growing until now 
it is one of most prosperous of manufacturing companies. 

As usual this resignation was for the purpose of going 


a half hearted way. That is one of the characteristics of “live 
wires.” Pardee is with a splendid company, for Ericsson ap- 
paratus has won a high place in the telephone field, and it is 
certain he will materially add to its success. 
folieat Die ea Abeedtie Stk ES : 

Tue Everstick ANCHOR Company, St. Louis, Mo., has re- 
cently gotten out a very clever folder advertising the Everstick 
Anchor, under the title of “A Moving Picture of the Time it 
Takes.” It shows the operations of boring, installing and ex- 
panding as performed by one man. A clock at one side shows 
the time it takes, the time being nine minutes for the complete 
installation. On a separate sheet facts are given as to the 
strains that Everstick anchors will safely hold. 
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Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state. 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 


PERSONAL. 
F. P. LEWIS of the Southern New England Telephone Com. 
pany at New Haven, Conn., has been appointed general agent of 
the company, 


MR. BE. A, CHENERY, superintendent of telegraph of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad, St. Louis, has been elected president of 
the St. Louis Railway Club. 


H. R. LYONS, president of the North Dakota Independent Tele- 
phone Company of Fargo, is at present in Rome, Italy. Mr 
Lyons is making a tour of the Old World. 


W. W. RYDER has been appointed general superintendent of 
telegraph for the Toledo & Ohio Central Railway and the Zanes- 
ville & Western Railway with headquarters in the La Salle St. 
Station, Chicago. 

MR. W. S. FENDER has been appointed an assistant super- 
intendent of telegraph of the Southern Pacific Railroad, with 
headquarters at San Francisco. He will have charge of the tele- 
phone equipment and such portions of the telegraph service as 
may be assigned to him. 


MR. JOSEPH lL. LILLICH, formerly chief engineer of the 
Michigan Home Telephone Company of Detroit, has entered the 
commercial engineering department of the New York Telephone 
Company at Buffalo. Before going to Detroit Mr. Lillich was 
associated with Mr. Chas, H. Ledlie, consulting engineer of St. 
Louis, 

WILLIAM R. McGOVERN, chief engineer of the Wisconsin 
Telephone Company, lectured before the engineering classes of 
Marquette University at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Friday afternoon, 
May 21, on the ‘Engineering and Construction of a Telephone 
System.” 

MR. A, T. HOLLENBECK has been appointed superintendent 
of telegraph of the Chicago Great Western Railroad. Mr. Hol- 
lenbeck began his telegraph service in May, 1888, as operator 
for the North American Telegraph Company at Fond du Lac, 
Minn. 
the railway field as operator for the Chicago Great Western, 
then called the Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City. During the 
next three years he occupied the positions of cashier, wire chief 
and manager in the telegraph service of that railroad. In 1893 
he was made chief clerk in the telegraph department which 
position he held until his recent advancement. 


OBITUARY. 

HORACE F. PALMER, formerly district manager of the New 
York Telephone Company at Glens Falls, New York, died on 
April 25. He was 39 years old. Mr. Palmer was graduated from 
the Warrensburgh academy and from the Albany Law School in 
1895. He gave up the practice of law three years ago to take the 
position of manager of the Glens Falls office of the Hudson River 
Telephone Company, which has since become merged into the New 
York Telephone Company. 

NEW COMPANIES. 

WINDOM, IND.—Otto E. Waldrip, secretary, Dubois; John F. 
Braun, vice-president, Shoals; Peter Fuhrman, president, Shoals; 
and Christopher Braun, treasurer, Shoals, are the incorporators 
of the Shoals and Dubois Telephone Company. The company is 
capitalized at $1,000. ; 

ESTO, KY.—The Russell Spring and Columbia Telephone Com- 
pany has been organized with a capital stock of $1,000. The 
incorporators include B. C. Burt, A. H. Bullard and §. B. Collins., 


PINE KNOB, KY.—The Union Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $500. Hd. Shain, Lon Yung, 
Dee Sapp, E. Murphey and others are the incorporators. 


NORTHLAND, MINN.—The Banner Rural Telephone Company 
has been chartered by the secretary of state. The company is 
capitalized at $10,000, par value of shares being $20. <A. J. Hilden 
is president, Aaloph N. Anderson, secretary and treasurer, both 
of Oslo, and Thos. McCoy, of East Grand Forks, Minn., vice- 
president. 


AUGUSTA, ME.—The Magma Company, recently incorporated 
in Augusta, Maine, will carry on an extensive telephone business 
in connection with its other purposes. The incorporators of the 
company are: Lewis A. Burleigh, M. F. Sheehan, Augusta; E. 
M. Leavitt, Winthrop, Me. 


AUGUSTA, ME.—The Queen Issues Company, incorporated by 


BE. M. Leavitt of Winthrop and M. F. Sheehan of Augusta and 
others, will conduct a telephone business in conjunction with its 
other purposes, 


AUGUSTA, ME.—The Golden Rule Mines Company, incorpor- 
ated by Gardner M. Parker, Jr., Gorham, Me., Charles M. Drum- 
mond, Portland, and others, will construct telephone lines and 
conduct a telephone business. 


After a year and a half in commercial work he entered - 


BAILEYS, N. C.—The Merchants Telephone Company was char- 
tered by the secretary of state with a capital stock of $10,000. 
S. C. Wells, H. B. High and others are the incorporators. 


CARRINGTON, N. D.—The Haven Telephone Company has 
been incorporated by P. C. Peterson, Albert Roseman and R. §. 
McIntyre, with a capital stock of $15,000. 


LANGDON, N. D.—The Langdon Waterloo Telephone Company, 
incorporated by J. J. Mahoney, C. W. Toews, C. Spenst, C. Krahn 
and A. W. Toews, has been chartered by the secretary of state. 
The company is capitalized at $6,000, par value of shares being $60. 

LOMA, N. D.—The Gordon Farmers Telephone Company has 
been organized by John Watz, Fred Heimbecker, A. J. Lunde and 
others. The capital stock is $7,000. 


WALDEN, N. Y.—The Walden Telephone Company was re- 
cently incorporated by C. Fred Fowler, A. J. Fowler, Joseph 
Oliva, William G. Decker of Walden; F. M. Weed, Newburgh; 
J. M. Fowler, Kingston. The company is chartered with a capital 
of $30,000, and for a period of 50 years... 

ERICK, OKLA.—The Erick Farmers Telephone Company has 
been organized by W. H. Morgan, Joseph Whitehead and James 
Richardson, and chartered by the secretary of state. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $3,000. 

LENAPAH, OKLA.—Geo. A. Elrod, A. T. Rogan, J. M. Holmes, 
C. M. Wakefield, of Lenapah, and M. W. Brown,- Coffeyville, 
Kan., are the incorporators of the City Telephone Company. The 
company has been chartered by the secretary of state with a 
eapital stock of $1,500. 

RED OAK OKLA.—The Red Oak Telephone Company has been 
chartered by the secretary of state with a capital stock of $2000. 
The incorporators are R. A. Welch C. A. Sturgeon and TI. C. 
Talley. 

SALINA, OKLA.—The Salina Telephone Company, of whit. 
Geo. Bullen, Spavinaw, Okla.; J. D. Colvard, Salina; W. C. Bil- 
lings, Spavinaw, and I, O. Deckworth, Pryor Creek, are the incor- 
porators, has been chartered by the secretary of state. The 
company is capitalized at $2,000, par value of shares being $25. 


KENNARD, PA.—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the Kennard Telegraph & Telephone Company. The capital stock 
is placed at $10,000, par value of shares being $50. T. C. Canon, 
J. E. Stevenson, James M. Ray, A. C. Minnis and Oscar Ray, 
as treasurer, are the incorporators. 


TREXLERTOWN, PA. (Lehigh Co.)—Siias G. Croll, John Y. 
Schultz, Philip Moatz and Lewis Lichenwalner, as treasurer, are 
the incorporators of the newly chartered Trexlertown Telephone 
Company. The capital stock is placed at $5,000, par value of 
shares being $25. 

ALGOOD, TENN.—The Algood Home Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $500. The incorpo- 
rators are G. E. Pennington, R. C. Bookman, D. C. Whittaker, 
Io A. Judd -and Heke Harris: 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—The Algood Home Telephone Company, 
Limited, Putnam county, with a capital stock of $500, has filed 
articles of incorporation. ‘The incorporators are G. BE. Penning- 
ton, R. C. Bootman, D. C. Whittaker, J. A. Judd and HF. L. 
Norris. 

NEW CASTLE, UTAH (Iron Co.).—The New Castle Telephone 
Company has filed articles of incorporation. The capital stock 
is placed at $5,000, and the officers are T. W. Jones, president; 
John Tullis, vice-president, and R. M. Gillis, secretary and treas-~ 
urer. 

BRONX, WYO. (Uinta Co.)—The Green River Valley Telephone 
Company was incorporated by W. §S. Scott, R. T. Albert, D. H. 
Scott and D. H.. Johnson, all of Bronx. The company is capi- 
talized at $2,500. 


FINANCIAL. 


WOODVILLE, OHIO (Sandusky County)—The Woodville Home 
Telephone Company. has increased its capital stock from $10,000 
to $25,000. Joseph L. Herman is president and Edmund L, Baker 
secretary of the company. 


BEATRICE, NEB.—The Railway Commission, it is reported, 
has granted the Johnston County Telephone Company permission 
to lower telephone rates in Vesta and Elk Creek. The service 
rates are, business, $1.50; residence, $1.25; four-party, residence, 
$1; farm line service, $1.25. - 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The New York Telephone Company, the cor- 
poration into which the Central New York Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company and other Bell companies were merged about 
four months ago, has increased its capital stock from $100,000,000 
to $125,000,000, and a certificate to that effect has been filed with 
the Secretary of State at Albany. ‘ : 
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May 28, 1910. 


STRATFORD, WIS.—The Stratford Telephone Company by 
vote decided to increase its capital stock by $2,500. Connections 
will soon be made by the company with the village of Halder. 


FRANCHISES. 


CORNING, CAL.—A franchise has been granted to Joseph Tait, 
representing a new telephone company to be incorporated, for 
the construction and maintenance of a telephone system. 

DEERWOOD, MINN.—The Deerwood and Bay Lake Telephone 
Company has been granted a franchise for the construction, 
operation and maintenance of a telephone system in Deerwood. 
The franchise extends over a period of 20 years. 


LEXINGTON, N. C.—The Independent telephone company, 
which owns the exchanges in this part of the state—including 
Lexington—and which built a line into Salisbury some months 
ago, has been granted a franchise by the Spencer aldermen to 
put in five pay stations for five years. As in the Salisbury case, 
the Bell people fought this last application of the Independents, 
and the matter has been hanging fire for months. Finally, how- 
ever, the Spencer aldermen concluded that they would admit 
the Independents and took a vote without even allowing the 
subject debated. Thus another town is added to the long list 
served by these Indepenent companies. 


HIGGINS, TEX.—A franchise has been granted to a new com- 
pany known as the Home Telephone Company, which is chartered 
as a Texas corporation, to construct and maintain a system in 
this place. The company is composed of F. N. Carmichael, L. L. 
Sebits, M. W. Hays, F. M. Henwood, A. M. Winsett, E. R. 
Boddy, N. W. Hudson, L. C. Kelley, Henry Frass, C. A. Lockhart, 
and A. U. Young, of Higgins, and John Raynor, John Gravey, J. H. 
Hopkins, Chas, Swindall and L. B. Collins, of Woodward, Okla. 
The company proposed to construct a system in Higgins, making 
it cable in the business portion. A. M. Winsett is president of 
the company, and L. B. Collins, secretary and manager. 


CONSTRUCTION, 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IA.—The council Bluffs Independent Tele- 
phone Company is planning many extensions to its system for this 
year. The cost will be approximately $100,000. The most impor- 
tant extension to be made is a line connecting this system with 
the system of the St. Joseph, Mo., Home Telephone Company. 


McPHERSON, KANS.—The McPherson Telephone Company has 
purchased a new switchboard which will be installed and ready 
for operation by fall. The company will make many other im- 
provements in line with the new board to insure the patrons of 
this service the best of service. 

COLLY, KY:—The Letcher County Home Telephone Company 
makes the announcement that it will begin the construction 
shortly of a telephone line from Sergent via. Vilas and Wright 
to Bentley, Ky., where connections will be made with the new 
Elkhorn Valley Telephone Company’s lines. 

GLASGOW, KY.—The Home Telephone Company which re- 
cently took charge of the Mutual Telephone Company at Knob 
Lick, announces that the entire southern part of the state will 
be developed and improved. The Mutual company had over 300 
miles of wire in Monroe company, and is a valuable asset to the 
Home company of Glasgow. 

“KEARNEY, NEB.—The Midway Hotel has signed a contract 
with the Kearney Telephone Company for a private branch ex- 
change system in the hotel, to be connected with the exchange 
of the telephone company. The Kearney Telephone Company 
has been making rapid progress and giving its patrons good ser- 
vice. 

HIGGINS, OKLA.—The Home Telephone Company is installing 
a new system in that place and equipment has been ordered. 

FILLMORE, MO.—The Mutual Telephone Company is having 
new telephone poles set along its routes and will soon place all 
its wires in cable. 

GEORGETOWN, TEX.—President J. M. Daniel of the George- 
town Telephone Company reports that a site has been purchased 
whereon a new exchange wi!l be erected for the company. 

POUND, VA.—It is reported that the Pound Home Telephone 
Company has secured rights-of-way for a line connecting Pound 
and Flat Gap, a distance of 20 miles. , 

NEKOOSA, WIS.—The Rudolph Telephone Company will add 
about 11 miles of line to its system very soon. Construction mate- 
rial has been purchased, it is understood. One line will be built 
into Sigel. 

ELECTIONS. 


PRINCETON, ILL.—Elmer Sapp of Princeton was elected pres-~ 
ident of the Bureau County Independent Telephone Company re- 


cently. Other officers are, Aaron Dunbar, vice-president; Elmer 
Sapp, general manager; S. S. Harris, secretary; Cc. V. Field, 
treasurer. Directors are: William Keegan of Spring Valley; 


Elmer Sapp, Princeton; Dr. W. C. Griswold, Princeton, remove cS), AVM 
Field, Princeton. The details of merging the Spring Valley Tele- 
phone Company were completed at this meeting. The stock was 
purchased by the Bureau County company about two years ago 
but the two companies were only recently merged. 

HANNIBAL, MO.—At the annual meeting of the Miller Town- 
ship and Hannibal Telephone Company held recently the follow- 
ing directors were elected: L. E. Frazer, George W. Pine, L. C 
Hendren, Samuel Turner and John A. Miller, 

MERCER, PA.—The annual meeting of the Blacktown Tele- 
phone Company of Springfield township, Mercer county, was held 
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recently: and the business for the year was found to have been 
very satisfactory. The former officers were re-elected. This 
company now has over 200 instruments and over 100 miles of wire 
in use. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


MARMADUKE, ARK.—The Independent Rural Telephone Com- 
pany and the Gainesville Telephone Company made a deal con- 
solidating the two companies. In the future the Gainesville sys- 
tem will be operated by the Independent Rural Telephone Com- 
pany. The deal gives the Rural company a direct line on their 
own wires to practically all the western part of this county, 
besides Paragould, Halliday and a number of other neighbor- 
hoods in and around Marmaduke, 


POMONA, CAL.—The Home Telephone Company of Chino has 
passed into the control of the Pomona Valley Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, through purchase. This gives the telephone 
users of the Pomona Valley free service over a greatly extended 
territory, 

GOSHEN, IND.—The Home Telephone Company of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, has completed plans for the construction of a new toll 
line to Goshen, via Ligonier, to connect with the South Bend 
toll lines, 


ELSMORB, KAN.—The Elsmore Telephone Company, which, up 
to the present time, has made connection with Elsmore through 
the Katy Telephone Company, is installing an exchange of its 
own in Elsmore. 

HUTCHINSON, KAN.—A short-circuited electric power wire in 
an alley between the court house and county jail came in contact 
with a pole supporting telephone wires and set fire to the pole. 
The wire came in contact with the pole about 6 feet from the 
top and burned it in two. 

GLASGOW, KY.—The Home Telephone Company purchased the 
stock of the Mutual Telephone Company of Metcalfe county and 
will operate the plant of that organization in connection with its 
own. The Glasgow company recently increased its capital stock, 
and is making many improvements to its system. 


WHITESBURG, KY.—An Independent telephone company is 
being formed at this place for the purpose of building a tele- 
phone line from Elkhorn Creek to Pound, Va. This is reported 
to be the first Kentucky-Virginia connection in ‘that section of 
the country, The line will be considerably extended later. 


MASON, MICH.—A new farmers telephone line is being con- 
structed in this vicinity to be known as the Cook, Chase and 
Myers line. It will connect with the Citizens Telephone Com- 
pany. 

MONETT, MO.—The telephone exchange of the Bell Telephone 
Company located in Wentworth was destroyed by fire a short time 
ago. A new board was immediately ordered and within a few 
days after the damage service was restored. 

GASTONIA, N. C.—An exchange has been opened at Maiden, 
Catawba county, by the Piedmont Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany. Sixty-five telephones have been connected, some of which 
are rural. James A. Shuford, manager of the Lincoln exchange, 
will manage this exchange also. 

GEDDES, S. D.—The Dakota Central Telephone Company suf- 
fered extensive loss through fire which destroyed the exchange 
building and several more, recently, 


VALLEY, N. D.—The normal school, located at this place, 
is to be entirely fitted with an intercommunicating telephone 
system, with connections with the local system. All] the rooms 
in the entire building will be connected with the main offices, 
where a switchboard will be located. At present a total of 50 
telephones will be installed. The Valley City Telephone Company 
will install the system. : 


PENDLETON, TEX.—The telephone exchange at this place 
has again changed hands. It was sold to Jennings & Son by 
S. G. Garth for a consideration of $5,400. The intention of the 
purchasers is to put the exchange in first-class order. 


SPOKANE, WASH.—The Coeur d’Alene Indian Reservation 
is soon to be equipped with many modern improvements, among 
which is a telephone system. William M. Masi, Jr., of Spokane, 
is president of the Coeur d’Alene Indian Reservation Settlers’ 
Association which is carrying on the work. 

FREISTADT, WIS.—The Freistadt-Kirchayne Telephone Com- 
pany, which recently, took control of the Grafton, Wisconsin, 
telephone system, has now purchased the entire system of the 
Mequon Telephone Company. 

MONARCH, SASK., CAN.—A representative of the govern- 
ment telephones will meet with rural representatives from this 
district for the purpose of taking up the matter of constructing 
rural lines into that section. 


UNDERGROUND. 

WAUSAU, WIS.—An ordinance requiring all telephone, tele- 
graph and electric light wires in the city to be placed in under- 
ground conduits was recently passed’ by the city council. 

TOPEKA, KANS.—The city council is soon to consider the 
matter of adopting an ordinance requiring all electric, telephone 
and telegraph wires in the city to be placed in underground con- 
duits. 

GRANTS PASS, ORE.—The city council has granted the Pacific 
States Telephone & Telegraph Company authority to lay its 
wires in underground conduits, on the main streets, and this 
will: be done almost immediately. 


In the Rural Line Districts 


Carl Hollopeter took charge as “hello girl’ of the Iuka tele- 
J. E. Buckles will move to 
St. John in a few days, where he has accepted a position in a 
garage.—/uka (Kan.) Hustler. 


phone exchange yesterday morning. 


The employees of the McPherson Telephone Company yes- 
terday afternoon were invited by turns to the cool rooms of 
the Kandy Kitchen and there treated to ice cream and cool 
drinks. In the evening the night workers were also accorded 
this courtesy and a cheerful “Hello?” and number has been 
the result since—McPherson (Kan.) Republican. 


had its 
has many patrons 
Re Laiay sorbic 
Cabin is general manager.—Big Cabin Letter in Vinita (Okla.) 
Chieftain 


The Big Cabin Telephone Company, which has 


switchboard in here about four months, 


and is constantly adding to the number. 


Friendly notice: If the people who are on the same party 
teléphone line with us can conveniently get through with 
their conversation by that time, we’d like to use the instru- 
ment for a few minutes next Monday evening.—Pod Gaston. 

-Beloit (iKan.) Times. 

At a meeting of the Harwood Township Telephone Com- 
pany, Odin Henry was employed as night operator. He is 
the night policeman and the company in this manner not only 
gets night service, a thing it has not formerly had, but gets 
it very cheap.—Ludlow Dispatch in Champaign (Ill.) News. 

A change is management of the 


soon to be 


made in the 
Bell telephone station at this place. Mrs 


Quillen and daugh- 


ter are to move back to her farm, for a time, at least, and the 
position vacated will be filled by a lady from Salem—Elk 
Creek (Neb.) Herald. 

A number of parties of Hess and Elmer, among whom 
were T. J. Moody, .T. D. Wilson, Bob Briscoe, W. W. Schrims- 
her, W. O. Hill and Sam Banks, were here Tuesday to con- 
fer with E. B. Jeffrey, manager of the Leger & Chickasha 
Telephone Company relative to their lines. Jeffrey had for- 
gotten his appointment and was out hunting when they ar- 


rived —Altus (Okla.) News. 


Mr. Simmons, our new telephone man, is proving himself 
to be the right man in the right place.- He has added several 
new boxes to his exchange, and our lines are kept in first- 
class order and we naturally feel proud of him.—Jesse Letter 
in Hillsboro (Tex.) Murrow. 


T. C. Houtchin, the new telephone man at Tedda, seems to 
be a practical telephone man.—Tedda Correspondence Muinco 
(Okla.) Minstrel. 

The Quaker people west of us are erecting a telephone line 
to connect with ours at Tom Mendenhall’s. Tom is assisting 
with the construction—Luiberal (Kan.) News. 


The China Springs Telephone Company have made quite an 
acquisition lately and Judge Joe Hawkins, our popular justice 
of the peace, and S. M. DeHay, the mayor of Hog Jaw, have 
built a line from Hog Jaw connecting with China at Erath, 
which will be a great help to that community.—Erath Corre- 
Spondence in the Waco (Tex.) Tribune. 
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Two telephone workmen were encamped near Udall. They 
had a nice tent with a.stove in it, and plenty of blankets, 
and were prepared to have a good time, while the tempest 
rages loud and long and the stormy winds do blow. They 
were asleep the other night, and having the best kind of a 
time, dreaming all kinds of pleasant things, and that Kansas 
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is a great state, when the tent caught fire from the stove-pipe, 
and their whiskers were burned off, and they were scorched in 
so many places that they had to stand in the creek the rest of 
the night to cool off. The worst feature of the whole busi- 
ness was that when they went to town everybody gave a good 
imitation of a horse laughing —Emporia (Kan.) Gazette. 
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Interference with Competitors’ Contracts Punished. 

A decision which may in future have a considerable bear- 
ing on maintaining the integrity of Independent long dis- 
tance contracts, has just been handed down by the Supreme 
Court of Iowa. Incidentally it indicates the attitude of the 
court toward methods of unfair competition which fre- 
quently characterize the “trust” type of corporation. 

The decision is reported in the Des Moines Capital of 
May 16, 1910, as follows: 

“The Supreme Court today rapped the Standard Oil Com- 
pany for interfering with the trade of independent oil 
companies, and in so doing the court affirmed the action of 
the Polk County district court in awarding F, S. Dunshee 
$6,000 for damages alleged to be due from interference 
of the Standard Oil Company with the contracts of the 
Crystal Oil Company of Des Moines. 

“For some years the Crystal company, as an independent 
selling agency, bought its oil from the Standard. A break 
occurred between the two and the Crystal bought else- 
where. The Standard then put on some oil wagons and 
wherever it saw a Crystal Oil Company sign in the win- 
dow it is alleged that the Standard agents would try to 
get the consumer to buy Standard products instead of the 
Crystal. Dunshee brought action for damages and was 
awarded $6,000. The Standard appealed, but the Supreme 
Court affirmed the district court, holding that the action 
of the agents of the Standard Oil Company was such an 
interference with the contract rights of the Crystal com- 
pany that damages were due the Crystal company.” 

Such methods are not unknown in the telephone field, 
and this decision will be welcomed by those who have sut - 
fered from this type of guerilla warfare. 


The Apprentice and His Wage. 


Most manufacturers are accustomed to take young men, 
into their employ for the purpose of teaching them the 
business. The term “apprentice” is applied to such be- 
ginners, a survival of the customs of past centuries. The 
apprentice enjoys privileges not given to the ordinary work- 
man in that he is transferred from department to depart- 
ment in order that he may learn something about all need- 
ful parts of the business. While some large manufacturers 
have a definite course of routine, smaller concerns govern 


the disposal of their apprentices more or less according to 
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the needs of the business from time to time. Nevertheless, 
the nature and treatment of the apprentice as such is al- 
ways kept in mind. 

The apprentice usually has to begin work at a salary which 
is very much lower than that paid to regular workmen. 
During a period of commercial depression a number of 
years ago, technical graduates had to accept as low as 
fifty cents per day as apprentices in a certain large electrical 
factory. Conditions at the present time are better, the rates 
averaging from forty to fifty dollars per month at the start. 

It is characteristic of young men to aim high, especially 
those who have enjoyed the advantages of a college edu- 
cation. Not infrequently coupled with this is the idea 
that, because of their education, they should at once enter 
life’s work with a comfortable salary. This one is seldom 
able to do. When the fact is discovered, the young man 
feels hurt and abused. He can not explain why, after he 
has spent several years in special preparation, he should 
be compelled to accept low wages. A short study of con- 
ditions will reveal some of the reasons for this condition. 

The study made by Mr. James M. Dodge reveals the con- 
ditions which actually exist. The average weekly salaries 
paid to men having varying degrees of education are given 
in the following table. The age of 22 is believed to represent 
the average time at which a college man enters the field. 


Age 
Classes-— 22 32 
Unskilléd abot 254 Aare oes ce ce ere ees $10.00 $10.20 
Shop: trained) lahog, ..Seceacs Hyees kis ear 13.50 15.80 
Industrial or trade school trained labor.... 17.00 25.00 
Technical school trained labor...:......:.. 13.00 43.00 


These figures reveal the fact that .with all his special 
education the technical graduate must accept, at the start, 
a salary which is lower than any except unskilled labor. 
Why are the others able to command more? 

Both the shop and industrial school trained men come 
to an employer with something in hand which is of immedi- 
ate value. The shop man has had a few years of contact 
with tools and materials, and such fragmentary instruction 
as he can pick up. He is, therefore, at once able to per- 
form much work which will earn money for the employer. 
The industrial or manual training school has taught its 
students some of the reasons for things, in addition to 
training the hand and the eye in the actual performance of 
shop labor. The increased mental activity due to this gives 
them a marked advantage over shop trained men and ac- 
counts for the increased earning ability. 

The training of the university student is along broader 
lines. Though the courses include shop work of various 


placed on the more _ theoretical 
and methods of reasoning 


emphasis is 
Principles, laws, 


kinds, the 


studies. 
and deduction are the important studies, and each is de- 
veloped along the line of the specialty to be followed by 
the student. It is a brain training rather than a hand 
training. Hence, when the technical graduate applies for 
work he has little which is of immediate value to the em- 
ployer. Very often the first few months of work are a 
real financial loss to the concern. The young man must 


demonstrate his ability to fit into the plans of the organ- 
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ization. The offering of an apprentice course is a recog- 
nition of this state of affairs, and by it three objects are 
secured: 

First, the graduate is given more special attention and a 
better opportunity to learn the various phases of the busi- 
nes. Second, he is able by contact with various depart- 
ments of work to determine which appeals to him most 
strongly, and more intelligently to select one of them for 
his life’s work. Third, the low apprentice wage serves as 
a sieve, to screen out undesirable men. Among technical 
graduates there are frequently those who have been sent 
to college by their parents, and who have not availed them- 
selves of the opportunity for self-development which was 
offered. They have gone, as we once heard it roughly 
stated by a manufacturer, “to get a four-years’ loaf on the 
old man.” These are looking for a rapid rise in pay with 
a quick advance into an easy life. 
for hard, conscientious work, or the power to realize their 
own deficiencies, they soon tire of the apparent routine and 
seek elsewhere what they term a “fair chance.” 

The man who adapts himself to the conditions, and works 
to make his services of real value, will rise to the level of 
his ability. 

There is plenty of room in the telephone field for young 
Do not be afraid of low wages at the 
be anything in order that you may 


Not having a-native love 


men of the right sort. 
Do anything, 
learn. The surest way to increase the pay check is to for- 
get it, and devote your energy to learning the telephone 


start. 


business. 
—_—_—___ 
The telephone differs from all other electrical devices, in 
that it is the only electrical uppliance which does not require 


skill on the part of its user. 


No Joy in Judge Foster’s Telephone. 

The telephone promoter and the exuberant salesman of 
service may well pause in their all-compelling course to con- 
template the plaintive case of Judge Warren Foster, of New 
York. Taken to task for having a “joy telephone” at the city’s 
expense, his response was such a choice bit of writing, setting 
forth his personal grievance with such naive facility of ex- 
pression, that the Sun, in reproducing it, added its own touch 
of humor in the remark that “joy riding and joy telephoning 
are both very bad, and deserving of the ever alert attention 
of the comptroller. But in the present case there seems to be 
no doubt that Mr. Prendergast got the bull by the wrong 
horn.” 

“Far from being a private convenience,” says the judge, “it 
is a personal nuisance. That it is a public convenience will 
be testified to by many a poor fellow who has been spared a 
night in jail because of its existence. On many a cold night 
I have been summoned from my warm, warm cot, whether I 


wanted to or not, to shiver at the telephone, only to receive 
word that some unfortunate under arrest would give bail if I 


would accept it. 3 

“T have no family to avail of this telephone (whost cost 
to the city, I see, is stated in the newspapers to be $36 per 
annum), and without it I can live a life of nocturnal ease and 
quiet.” 


The World’s Construction Record 


By John Grant 


There never was a telephone job where speed was more im- 
perative than at South Omaha. Never did a construction force 
working under presstire meet such nerve-racking weather, 
threatening to throw out all calculations and not only break 
the schedule but destroy work already done. Yet one detail 
after another was taken care of in record time; broken sched- 
ules were readjusted at a moment’s notice; architects, builders, 
factories, railroads, foremen and laborers were kept keyed up 
to the best pace they had ever made. When rain came, tents 
were put up to keep it off, and the work kept on. And when 
the job was completed on time, not only was the world’s 
record for telephone construction broken, but a new mark was 
set which ranks among the big achievements in American in- 
dustrial history. 

A telephone exchange is usually built after weeks or months 


Independent telephony that it can attract and develop a man 
capable of getting this exchange built on time. 

Frank H. Woods and the other members of the reorgani- 
zation committee of the Omaha Independent Telephone Com- 
pany had been straightening out snarled financial threads for 
months. When they got things on a settled basis, by the 
appointment of a receiver, they found themselves facing a 
possible forfeiture of the valuable South Omaha franchise. 
Omaha needed this connection, with its big stock yards busi- 
ness. If an exchange were not working within six weeks, 
the company’s rights would be endangered. 

It is characteristic of the way Woods does things that no 
attempt was made to shift, to dodge the issue. He decided 
that South Omaha should have its exchange; no temporary 
makeshift, but a big, fine looking, permanent building, with its 


Part of the Big Canvas Awning which Protected the Trench from Cave-ins and Enabled a Gang of Over 250 Men to Work During the 
Almost Continuous Rains. 


of careful planning. The building plans are rough drawn, and 
worked over by the architects and the engineers of the own- 
ers; then they go to the manufacturer of the equipment. Here 
they are checked and criticized by experts, and finally the 
permanent plans are drawn. Then the manufacture of the 
equipment and the construction of the building can be taken 
up at the same time. When the building is ready the man- 
ufacturer knows just how his equipment will be housed, and 
sends out a man equipped with blue prints showing every de- 
tail he needs. Everything is worked out, and put on paper. 
The outside work—conduit, manholes, cable work, are all 
mapped out and set down in systematic records. Stores are 
on hand far ahead of their needs; or if there is a shortage, 
speed is slacked, or a section of work postponed. An ordinary 
good man takes care of each part of the work, and finds lit- 
tle to do beyond seeing that his men follow paper instruc- 
tions, and keep their workmanship up to grade. The work 
can be split up among several foremen, and nobody needs to 
do overmuch headwork on the job. 


South Omaha was not built this way. It is an honor to 


underground cables, and full initial equipment in shape to do 
business permanently. 

At 4 p. m.,, April 11, the court issued an-order authorizing 
construction to be undertaken. The race was on, to be run 
with unceasing effort until the last day of the franchise, May 
23. F. E. Ebersole, general manager for receiver Lysle I. 
Abbott, was up against a real job. Everything had to be 
done, and thousands of details had to be planned; and then 
they must be executed so that one would match with another— 
and that element of time gave no chance for putting things on 
paper. Nearly every item had to be thought out and got 
right, once for all, and then remembered. 

The telephone company owned a lot in South Omaha. It 
was surveyed on the morning of April 12, and at 7 p. m. that 
day contracts were made with the architect and the builder. 
The architect drew up pencil sketches of the general plan, and 
these sufficed to start work. Details were figured out from 
day to day as the work proceeded. 

On the morning of the thirteenth, forty hours after the work 
was authorized, men were excavating the cellar. They took 
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out the earth from a space 40x33 ft. to the depth of 13 ft. 
for the rear of the building. The whole building was to be 
40x85 ft. inside, two stories, with 13 ft. ceilings. 

Details of construction show the amount of work, as well 
as the fine type of building erected, which is one of the best 
in South Omaha. It is a steel frame building, with brick 
walls. A special type of floor construction gave the telephone 
company access to both floors at once, and avoided the delay 
which would have been occasioned by using all-concrete, which 
sets slowly. Brick arches were built over forms between 
girders on 5 ft. centers. These arches were filled in with 
coarse concrete, then center pieces were put in, and a filling 


The Cable Pulling Machine for 
Drawing Cable Into Ducts. 


of fine concrete to the floor level. 
This gave a substantial floor, 
which set quickly. 

The roof was built of 2x4 set 
edgewise on an iron frame, with 
a gravel roof on top, making a 
slow-burning construction. The 
ceiling for the second floor was 
of the suspended type, angle iron 
hung on rods, with metal lath to 
hold the plaster securely in place. 

The general layout of the building leaves the first floor open 
for offices, and provides for placing the exchange equipment 
on the second floor, 

The main entrance, at the front of the first floor, opens into 
a 7-ft. hallway, 52 ft. long, intersecting a cross-hall 3%4 ft. 
wide. On the north of the building is a side entrance, and 
at the south end of the cross-hall a stair leads up to the 
switchroom, “ 

To the left of the main hall, at the front of the building, is 
a large room which will be used as a cashier’s office and for 
clerical work. Opening off this room is a vault for storing 
books and papers. At the right hand of the front entrance of 
the building are two rooms, one the office of the manager, the 
other for the contract department. A telephone booth for the 
accommodation of the public opens into the main hall. At the 
rear of the first floor is a room 30x40 ft. This is a supply 
room and shop for making such minor repairs as may be 
necessary as a part of maintenance work. The basement 
contains the storage battery, gas engine and charging gen- 
erator. 

Plans for the underground construction were filed with the 
city April 12, 13 and 14. On April 19, 180,000 duct feet of 
conduit, in 2, 3, 4 and 6 duct sizes, was ordered from Kirk- 
patrick, of Chicago. Nine days later, on April 28, three car- 
loads of conduit were received at South Omaha and unloaded 
on the 28th, 29th and 30th of the month. The balance came 
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Running in the First Cable, 
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in from time to time, as needed, and the job was not held up 
at any time on account of conduit. 

Rain storms were what threatened to hold up the work. Many 
feet of trench were open; then it began to rain, and from that 
time there was hardly a whole pleasant day until the close of 
the job. On the second day of the rain the men refused to work 
in the wet ditch, and as the excavation was in soft clay there 
was serious danger that the sides of tHe trench would cave 
in. Then thousands of yards of earth would have had to 
be thrown out again, and the trench braced for all new work. 
But this was a job where wet weather was not allowed to 
interfere very long with progress. Those in charge of the 
work were equal to the emergency. They were not senti- 
mental and hopeful that it would clear up pretty soon. Taking 
a hard look at the sky, they telephoned for canvas. 

At the same time work on the trench was being held up in 
the rain, the bricklayers had been obliged to quit laying up 
the walls of the building. The picture published in TrLePpHony 
of May 14 was taken on Friday, May 6, as the bricklayers 
were working on one side of the building under canvas, while 
other men were putting up a scaffolding to hold awnings over 
the balance of the walls. On that same afternoon canvas was put 
up over the trench, and men went to work again with a rush. 


The canvas was put up in eight sections, each 20 ft. wide by 50 


ft. long, thus covering 400 ft. of 
trench, and giving a width of 20 ft., 
amply protecting the sides of the 
excavation. It was held up _ by 
center poles 9 ft. high, with 14 
6-ft. poles at the sides. 

On May 23, at 6 p. m, all con- 
duit required under the ordinance, 
covering the fire district, was laid. 
This included 78,878 duct feet, laid 
in 12,955 lineal feet of trench, with 


May 20. 


The Completed Building, Ready for Equipment 35 Days 
After Survey was Made. 


48 manholes. All conduit was laid in a concrete envelope 
three inches thick at the bottom, with at least three inches 
on the sides and top; 265 men were working in the trench. 
Some of the trench was 18 ft..deep, and if the earth had ever 
started to slip to any extent during the wet weather it would 
have been all up with any chance of finishing the job on time. 

One of the pieces of work which showed what the men on 
this job really could do when they exerted themselves was the 
laying of the conduit below the main line of the Union Pacific 
through the yards at South Omaha. Here the trench crossed 
below 18 tracks at an angle of 45 degrees, making a 265-ft. 
run. Work began Sunday, May 15, at 7 a. m., and was car- 
tied through steadily until 4 a. m., Monday, at which time 
the job was all complete, the men having excavated the ditch, 
laid their conduit, back-filled, and tamped up the tracks. 


June 4, 1910. 


Cable was ordered April 19 from the Standard Underground 
Cable Company at Pittsburg, Pa. Cutting lengths were fur- 
nished April 28, and the first car was received May 13, having 
been four days on the road. This cable was in 50, 75, 150 
and 200 pair sizes. The first cable was pulled and spliced 
May 20. 

The good time made by the railroads in deliveries was a 
remarkable feature of this job. Mr. Ebersole kept in close 
touch with the railroads, and succeeded in getting first-class 
co-operation all along the line. Throughout the job he was 
getting 48-hour deliveries from Chicago over the Northwest- 
ern; the four-day delivery from Pittsburg has been mentioned, 
and one shipment from the National Conduit & Cable Com- 
pany, Hastings-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., came through in five 
days. 

C. W. Hull, of Omaha, who furnished the sand and stone 
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for the building, has reason to think that telephone men are 
hustlers. Mr. Hull has 47 teams, and at one time he had 37 
working all day for the telephone company. This means that 
a good many tons of material was unloaded in the day. Mr. 
Ebersole was on the job and saw that as fast as the material 
got there it was used. 

On May the company had 6,243 feet of cable pulled and 
184 poles set. 

The automatic switching equipment, including the power 
plant, was ordered from the Automatic Electric Company, 
Chicago, on April 22, and arrived in South Omaha on May 10, 
having been shipped on the 5th. With the apparatus came 
expert installers under the direction of foreman W. H. Rick- 
sher. They succeeded in getting the apparatus set up, with 
100 lines working, at 6 p. m., May 21. The first connection 
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between telephones was put through between 7 and 8 p. m, 
May 21, forty days after the order was signed to authorize 
construction. On May 28, 11 days after starting the installa- 
tion, the completed switching equipment for 1,000 lines was 
ready for operation in every respect. There was no temporary 
work done on this job. Everything was completed as the 
work progressed. 

The people who are now receiving service through the South 
Omaha exchange are all bona fide, paying subscribers. The 
franchise has been made good by not only: a permanent ex- 
change, built in record time, but by one of the best exchanges 
in the country. And it was so near complete on the day its 
picture was taken, May 23, that even the stone carving beside 
the front door had been finished. 

Only telephone men who have been through this kind of 
work can realize the amount of detail involved in carrying on 


such a job. Everything centered in one man. He had to be 
on the job all the time, for there were no blue prints. Things 
were planned to save the last minute of time. Every fore- 
man had a messenger boy to run his errands. The foreman’s 
job was supervision, and to that he held himself. Nothing 
was allowed to go wrong because there was no boss on the 
job—the boss was always there. The big gang of men was 
kept cheerful enough to work at a driving pace in weather 
that made the men on almost every other outdoor job in 
Omaha quit in disgust. Ebersole put in from 16 to 24 hours 
a day, and one stretch of 34 hours. None on the job knew 
when he slept—but sleep he did, for he came through looking 
ready to do it again next month. 

South Omaha was a big demonstration of the power there 
is in the spirit of never seeing a possible defeat. It was a 
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fight against time that was won because everybody in it knew 
it could be won. 

The South Omaha exchange is no less creditable from the 
point of view of the business executive than from an engineer- 
ing standpoint. Receiver Abbott was appointed April 6, and 
within five days had completed all arrangements for financing 
the building of this big addition to the company’s plant, had 
satisfied the court of the necessity of authorizing it, and re- 
ceived the order allowing certificates to be issued to under- 
take the work. On'the following day contracts for the build- 
ing were signed, and the day after Mr. Abbott and Mr. Eber- 
sole were in Chicago getting bids on all material. It appears 


no less than a triumph of good management to those familiar | 


with the magnitude of such work that, in spite of extraordinary 
difficulties, telephones were working two days within the time 
limit of the franchise. 


North Texas Telephone Men Get Together. 


Thirty-five Independent telephone men got together at Sher- 
man, Texas, during the latter part of May for one of the best 
meetings ever held in the State. That the Texas men are “live 
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ent movement and spoke on the advantages that Sherman enjoys 
because of the service rendered by the Grayson Telephone 
Company. He stated that rates had been lowered, service im- 
proved and extended and that through this company, Sher- 
man and Denison had been brought in closer relations to one 
another to the advantage of both. Mr. E. M. Chamberlain of 
Greenville, who is president of the State Association, responded 
to the Mayor’s address. 

The remainder of the afternoon was given over to the dis- 
cussion of “Toll Lines, Their Construction and Operation,” and 
“Best Methods of Advertising the Telephone Business.” The 
discussions were participated in by A. Smith of Fort Worth, 
editor of the “Transmitter ;”’ C. W. Thomas of Pottsboro; E. 
M. Chamberlain of Greenville; C. B. Felder of Wichna Falls; 
Leon Spencer of Gainesville; Dick Bruton, San Marcos and 
M. T. Goodman of Clarksville. 


Night Session. 
The night session was given into the hands of the Knights 
of the Shield, a secret order composed of Independent telephone 


men and proved to be a happy climax to the convention. A 
search among the delegates revealed the fact that there were 


Half a Mile of Labor, May 14. Lysle I. Abbott, F. H. Woods, and F. E. Ebersole, the ‘‘Men Behind the Guns,’”? Standing at the Right. 


ones” was shown by their crowding three busy sessions into 
the day. In the morning there was a cheering discussion of 
“The Progress of the Independent Movement in Texas” and 
“The Use of the Shield in Advertising.” Addresses were de- 
livered by S. W. Menefee of Kansas City, C. A. Pike of Fort 
Worth, C. A. Shock, Sherman, E. W. Dunaway of Dallas, and 
Mike High of Petty. District President C. A. Pike, of Fort 
Worth, presided. ‘ 

Good reports of new construction at Galveston, Dallas and 
Houston, and new long distance lines indicate the progress of 
the industry. It was agreed that the Shield should be ex- 
tensively used in advertising. 

The afternoon session opened with a welcoming address by 
Mayor John C. Wall of Sherman. Mr. Wall paid a glowing 
tribute to the vigor and push of the men behind the Independ- 


eight “unfortunates” present, and according to the rules of the 
order these men were blindfolded and after a solemn march 
about the streets, chained together, accompanied by appropri- 
ate music and a sufficient number of brave Knights in brilliant 
costumes, with sword and spear to protect them from danger 
they were returned to the hall and “telephated” which is a 


word whose meaning is known only to those who echave ex-— 


perienced the necessary process to become Knights of the 
Shield. At eleven o’clock a banquet was held. 


Personal, 

Will Long, lineman, is urgently requested to return to Colby, 
Kan. His child is sick. Anyone knowing his whereabouts 
will confer a favor by notifying Mrs. Will Long, Colby, Kan., 
immediately, by wire. 
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The Logansport Home Telephone Company 


An Indiana Success—A Lesson in Home Financing—The Folly of Universality Exemplified. 


By J. C. Kelsey 


On January 1, 1886, the City of Logansport had 147 tele- 
phones. These telephones earned $5,453; as the average 
number for the year was 140, the average charge of each 
telephone to the Logansport citizen was $39, 


Out of this $5,453, the Central Union paid to the Octopus 
$$1,932 as royalties, or 36 per cent of its entire earnings. 

Each station paid in royalty about $14 per year. And 
it was one of those Blake telephones, too, which can be seen 
now only in towns where no competition prevails, or in 
towns where there is no use for the Bell to try to compete. 


Yet in spite of paying 36 per cent of its gross earnings 
for royalty, the Central Union earned in Logansport about 
$1,280, which was easily 13 per cent on the actual invest- 
ment. 


The Central Union has paid no dividends within the 
memory of many men. 


But the chances are that it will, since in New York it 
was announced that the Bell parent would take stock for 
the floating debt, and would pay 5 per cent dividends: 


The virtuous Bell parent does things in a peculiar way, 
and for reasons that the human mind can not fathom. 


In 1885, the Central Union company had 147 telephones. 


In 1895, the Central Union Co. had 400 telephones, charg- 
ing $60. for business and $48. for residence, and giving no 
farm service at all. 


On July 17, 1895, a franchise was granted to an In- 
dependent telephone company, which sold each subscriber 
a telephone for $25., and charged $18. for business and $15. 
for residence service. © 


About 1899 the Central Union secretly acquired control 
of the new company and operated it as a false Independent. 


But the Central Union, which had reduced rates to $24 
for business and $18. for residence telephones, got up 
courage enough to charge all new subscribers, or anyone 
who made a new contract, $48. for business and $36. for 
residence service. 


You can see how the Bell people invariably act. Let 
_ them kill competition, and the citizens will pay for service 
with a vengeance. 


The Central Union franchise was to expire in January 
1902, and in 1901 it informed the City that unless a new 
and better franchise was granted, it would remove poles 
and toll connections, and leave Logansport without service 
of any kind. 


Strange to say, the Commercial Club opposed the Bell, 
and the Council passed a blanket franchise which no com- 


pany would accept. 


Finally Theodore Thorward appeared at Logansport, 
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representing Fort Wayne capital. With that support, ten 
Logansport business men joined, and made an application 
for a new franchise. 

After a long and vigorous fight, they were awarded one 
on October 21, 1901. 

The Central Union left the old Independent plant stand- 
ing long enough to bother the Home Telephone Co., in 
its construction work, and finally moved everything out of 
town, the last directory appearing in March 1901. 


No one can complain of duplication when the Bell plant 
gets clear out of a city of 20,000 people. 


So, on April 1, 1902, the Home Telephone Co. began to 
charge for service at the rate of $30. for business and $15. 
for residence. = 

Mr. Thorward also had the South Bend franchise. As he 
could get little home aid in that town, the Fort Wayne in- 
terests sold out to Logansport citizens, so that the com- 
pany is a home-owned company purely. 


On April 1, 1902, the Central Union company had 600 
telephones, or one for every 28 people. 

To-day the Home company has 2,800 subscribers in a city 
of 20,000, or one in 7 of the population. 

The subscriber list grew as follows: 


FNC AC gal (ir karte ea ner 673 
PANE. T1003 elaine weet es 1,518 
perl, “fy LOOSE 5a cio ofc dates a 2,145 
Aerie LL O03. Pen inte AM co cpa t « 2,738 
aril 1906s > tou tow waa 3,235 
eA SOML Syst oie iets 3,537 
April.1, 1908.. . 3,808 
April 151909 He pease es os 3,936 
Marke totor edie toeet tl sdk. 4,205 


This list includes not only Logansport, but Walton, Gal- 
veston, Young America, Lucerne and New Waverly. 


The earnings per station for the years have ranged as 


follows: 


April 1, 1903 fey SEES Oe Wee aera ay eer era $9132 
Api Led O04 a rtogges pate a sme BEDE piece bY te noaie 19.45 
Aprile 90S cae Be Gon ake nieces PASAT 2 Ba TP oa Gee ey 16.63 
Pett eto Gae as ae eit tee os Sa I ea aie Sree Was: Seen 19.76 
WPS a Eos Wiss i reid TN I a ca GO S20 one: Seen, eae pe cers 19.60 
April i eleieer testes tarat cee os 72,805 19.82 
peu Mad OS tence «te ATR OC Om aie ais tk Sahn * 19.65 
PPTL (1 PLO Tse rs cxtec bis wep oe 2 BO010 en olen ee 19.65 


Logansport citizens may well congratulate themselves 
upon the saving in telephone service. 


In monopolistic days, they paid the Bell $39. per station. 

To-day, they pay a little over $19. and they have the 
privilege of connecting with 4,205 subscribers instead of 
147, 


In other words, Logansport citizens pay $1.00 for tele- 
phone service rendered, not counting quality and quantity 
alone, where they once paid $58. 

Citizens of Logansport get service which has no superior 
in quality, for less money than any town of its size in 
America. 
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But the investor in this plant need have no fear for his 
safety. 


The Bell company has taught bankers and bond dealers 
generally, that telephone operation is an awfully expensive 
thing. 


The Bell officials at Philadelphia claimed, prior to the 
advent of the Keystone company, that the rates of $80. 
were less than what it costs to supply service. 


They, themselves, are not exceeding $35. per station 
earning, now are doing business still, and are not only pay- 
ing the parent Bell 4% per cent of the gross earnings, but 
manage to pay all operating expenses, and pay some divi- 
dends too. 

The Logansport Home Telephone Co. also pays operating 
expenses and has real money left for dividends. 

To show that the Logansport Home Tel. Co. has not 
adopted the usual Bell tactics of withholding earnings until 
discouraged minors sell out or commit suicide in despair, 
you will note the following dividends paid: 


April t*31903'h. een sete $ 8,080 
April 1! 19044 eee eee 18,815 
April 151905 ne eee 24,733 
April; 1906 -eee eee 31,106 
‘April /1,1907ie acre: Geen 34,141 
April v1," 1908) ..c1e esa ere eee 30,053 
April: 1;-21900-55 gee eee 30,350 
April1.3190}0M oe eee 30,350 


$207,628 
This is nearly 60 per cent of the investment, and you 
have to go far to find a Bell performance as praiseworthy 
as this. 
Each share of stock has enjoyed equal privileges. It is 
a case of square deal all through. 


All through these years the Home company has had its 
share of storms. 


It had a loss of $20,000 in the 1909 sleet, and cheerfully 
paid it out of its reserves. 


It had $19,951 of reserves on hand the day of the storm, 
but did not make use of it all. It paid some of it by reduc- 
ing the dividend $5,000 below the usual average. 


There has been a great deal of bunk handed out by Bell 
experts (?) about storms, acts of God, terrible decay of 
boards. After 12 years of real Independent experience, we 
find that the alarm was as false as the Halley Comet scare. 

Here is a plant in good condition, and ready to keep the 
service up to standard and also to pay dividends. 

Why can’t the Bell company take a few lessons in square 
dealing from numerous Independent telephone properties 
in every state? 


Why do the licensees withhold profits from stockholders? 


Have they the. notion that the parent Bell alone “needs 
the money?” 


To show that an investor in the Logansport Home Tele- 
phone Co. has something tangible, and something good, and 


something safe, you will note the following investment 
account: 


April 1908102 x eee SIGR,O00 act ee $106 
Apel 1904 eA ote ee 280,200 me ht oie 111 
AprilSies 1005; eet: sree re SECIBOON Ad a. : Atte 104 
Apiied O1LO0B Tasted taloc am SEOB00 swede tse ee 100 
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Aptil 1,0 19086 "ne es ee 334 20005. cc Jn ee 93 
April | St008) ke tease. eee 350,000. {#52 Bac: ee 92 
April 1000s.a 2 moma 2 ee 350,000.07 5s eee 90 
April 1, 24910 6-4) aeeeaeieesk. 350,000. ......5 tah Neen 85 


Dividends per station and percentages have ranged as 
follows: 


A pith (a et 903 cei eS Saint ee $5.30 or 5 % 
Aptil At t1904- seb te. scree 8.75 or 8 % 
April \35\ 1905.4 cea lor Sic cetera aes 9.10 or 834% 
April (1.51006 a onaberc whee ee 9.60 or 9.6 % 
ADti4al; A907e a eer ee oe eee 9.60 or 10 %&% 
April 1 IGO8 a. Re path tires dius Cienega 7.80 or 833% 
April AS 1909 sacs cutee: eee enters 7.75 or 833% 
April. 1031010 2700 ine Maer Sa cee 7.21 or 84% 


Which is perferable? To be a stockholder in the Mis- 
souri & Kansas Tel. Co. or Central Union, or one in the 
Logansport Home Telephone Co.? 


Or, which is preferable? To be a stockholder in the 
Western Electric Co., owning $60,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty and paying but $1,200,000 in dividends, a rate of 2 
per cent—or one in the Logansport Home Tel. Co., which 
has $350,000 actually invested, and pays $30,000 in dividends 
of 9 per cent? 


We are often dazzled by size, but we generally pay for 
the error of our dazzled senses, 


For proof that the Logansport Home Telephone Co. 
honestly pays 9 per cent upon its investment, note the 
following: 


Net station rentals >).55<4..-n ee eee $69,025 
Net tolls, (033 sieu. ae eee 10,985 
Total eat. tee nen co Bhs wale See $80,010 
COSE su ip nian pees Cola ee 34,010 
Net for reserves» 3 Sos ee ee ee $46,000 
Reserves and reconstruction,-..24,..)21 eee 12,000 
Net: for.idjvidends, 3; 2a.en una ea ee $34,000 


On a station basis, the Home Telephone Co, performance 
is as follows: 


Net station rental, co0ss0e. 2 eee $17.00 
Net.ctolls tot ache Deke ee 2.65 
Total éarningsio.5 ita ace eee ee $19.65 
Gost. Fil cock Mae eae eee See 8.35 
Net for reserves and reconstruction............. $11.30 
Reserves and :reconstfuction, .¥5ee.00i, ween 3.00 
Net ‘for® dividends)"; Sniesee tiene. eee $ 8.30 


This means that the Logansport Home Telephone Coste 


after setting aside $3. per station year, is earning 9 per 
cent upon the investment. 


The banker, usually accustomed to big Bell talk, doubts 
that a plant can be operated for $8.35 per telephone sta- 
tion. But it can be done, and is being done by hundreds 
of plants. pies 

The one great item that magazine editors, bankers and 
other advocates of natural monopoly overlook, is the dif- 
ference between the ability of the Bell and Independents to 
operate plants at a certain cost. 


It costs the Bell companies about $22. to operate a tele- 
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phone, and $5. more for reconstruction, and they accord- 
ingly have to charge the people from $32 to $60 a year for 
the service. 

Independent interests get $19. to $27. for the service and 
learned long ago how to get along on limited funds. 

Today, they know how to operate at a cost from $9. 
to $12. and they have built well enough so that $3. a year 
will take care of reserves and reconstruction. 


Let natural monopoly get under way once, and the 
people of this country will pay $2. for every $1. they pay 
now, and the quality will not be improved either. 

The Bell interests would simply be compelled to double 
the rates, because they have expensive habits. 

They have too much unproductive labor, too many re- 
latives to take care of. And New York financing comes 
high, too. 

Up to 
$438,480. 

Its total losses in collections have been put $184.99. 


date, the Home Telephone Co. has collected 


The people appreciate their telephone service. 

Here is a company, which started at a public demand to 
give the public service, to furnish a good investment for 
local people, and keep the benefits at home. 


You can not but wonder that the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co. published its last report in 1901. 

It is a foreign corporation, has paid no dividends. Also 
its own employes who were induced to invest in Central 
Union stock prior to General Sabin’s arrival, how they like 
their medicine! 

When the Bell trades its floating debt rights for Central 
Union stock, immediately will it find that “new economies” 
will justify a dividend. 


But any action of the Central Union will not affect the 
Home Telephone Co. It is strongly entrenched and can 
not be dislodged from its position. 

For a few business men, in moderate circumstances, to 
build up a plant costing $350,000 and worth many dollars 
more, is a wonderful performance. 

The telephone furnishes the greatest iran cuits for in- 
vestment and returns. 

That is why the Bell is fighting for monopoly so strongly. 
It dislikes to have anyone get honest returns. 


The leading spirit in the Logansport Home Telephone Co. 
is a man whom everyone knows. He is a leader in the 
National Telephone Association, and is the newly elected 
Secretary of the Indiana State Association. 

Walter J. Uhl took business priciples and his years of 
commercial training into the telephone business, and that 
is one potent reason why the Logansport Home Telephone 
Co. is one of the Independent successes of America. 


MORAL: Respectability is not a guarantee of justice 
to the minor stockholder. 
—<$$_$___4g—____ 


Prompt Telephone Service Saves California Grain Field. 


Prompt telephone service and the willing assistance of his 
town people saved W. T. Harlan from having a disastrous grain 
fire yesterday at his ranch, four miles from this city, says the 
Willows correspondent of the Sacramento, Cal., Union. The 
fire started in a pile of rubbish near the barn and the high 
north wind quickly carried it toward a 600-acre field of barley 
which is well ripe. 

Mrs. Harlan discovered the blaze soon after it started and 
at once telephoned to Willows for help. It happened that two 
large autos stood in front of the telephone office and these 
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were filled with men who volunteered for the run to the Har- 
lan ranch, arriving there in eight minues. 

When the twenty men arrived at the scene of the fire they 
found Mrs. Harlan and the members of the household fighting 
the fire. It was short work for the men to subdue 
it and the valuable grain field was saved. 


T-H-R-R-R-E-E. 
First Lessons in Telephone Operating. 
Repeating and Giving Orders. 

The principal feature of the service given by the com- 
pany is accuracy in securing connections. The wrong 
numbers given subscribers are almost entirely due to poor 
enunciation of numbers and a lack of distinction between 
the numerals as. spoken by the operators in repeating orders 
and in giving them over the order wires: 

1. Time must be taken to repeat and give all numbers 
distinctly. 

2. Time must be given the subscriber to correct each 
order after it has been repeated. _ 

3. Numbers must be given in a full deep tone; a thin 
or shrill tone does not carry well over the telephone. 

To avoid any tendency toward mistaking numbers, we 
will make special distinction in the pronunciation of the 
following: 

THREE—To be given slowly with the “R” slightly rolled 

s “T-H-R-R-E-E.” 

FOUR—To be given slowly with emphasis on the “O” 
and “R” as “F-O-U-R.” 

FIVE—To be given slowly.with emphasis on the “I” 
and, the: Vit ace, h-1-V b 

SEVEN—To be given slowly and distinctly, bringing out 
both syllables, as “SEV-EN.” 

The other numbers, “Naught” (pronounced “OH”), ONE, 
TWO, SIX, EIGHT and NINE, will be given more quickly 
but they must be spoken distinctly. 

Numbers must be enunciated in the above prescribed 
manner on each order received. 

Operators are expected to become the most skilled of 


all people in the clear, distinct enunciation of numbers.— 
Instruction Bulletin. 


Of all the new fangled things under the sun, 
I think you and I can agree, 

The latest, the Telephone Girls have begun— 
Just attempting to purl every thr-r-r-ee. 


Now with all due respect for the telephone girl, 
I will say, as the matter strikes me, 

There’s a mixture of cackle and clatter and purl 
In her efforts to trill out the thr-r-r-ee, 


Take the old man whose blood runs quite sluggish and 
If you watch him real close you will see 

He is set all a shiver, from head down to toe 
When the telephone girl purls out a thr-r-r-ee. 


slow, 


And the near poet, writing his spring round-a-lay, 
Hears the woodpecker sounding a tree, 

Or the brook babbling on in its own joyous way, 
When the telephone girl purls out a thr-r-r-ee. 


And the soldier, he springs from his desk in alarm, 
And prepares to the barracks to flee, 

For he thinks ’tis the drummer a-calling ‘‘To arms,” 
When the telephone girl purls out a thr-r-r-ee. 


And the man from the farm once again sees the fold 
And he hears the faint, help-calling plea 

Of a poor shivering lambkin left out in the cold, 
When the telephone girl purls out. a thr-r-r-ee. 


And the musical man, with his A-B-C-round, 
Will pause and laugh loudly with glee, 

For he’s sure he a Melba or Schalki has found 
When the telephone girl purls out a thr-r-r-ee. 


Moral. 
Now it isn’t a grumble, a gasp nor a groan , 
Just say it real slowly, you see, 
It is neither a mutter, a murmur nor moan, 
It’s quite easy, you'll find, to say thr-r-r-r-ee. 
—Contributed. 


Calculation of Currents in Divided Circuits 
By Ralph Raymond 


In designing telephone switchboard circuits containing re- 
lays or other apparatus actuated by battery current, it is neces- 
sary to be sure that currents of proper strength will flow 
at all times. In most cases it is very simple to calculate the 
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current flow in all parts of the circuit, but occasionally an ex- 
ample occurs which cannot be solved so easily. Such a case 
simplified is shown in Fig. 4, and a more difficult one in Fig. 
6. Such cases occur, for example, where the method of toll 
operation calls for a cord circuit and a switching trunk to be 
plugged into multiples of the same line at the same time, and 
when, perhaps, an operator is making a busy test at a third 
multiple of the same line. 

Problems like these cannot be solved directly by simple ap- 
plication of the law that amperes are equal to volts divided by 
ohms, and attempts to solve them often result in an inter- 
minable mass of algebraic equations and numerical computa- 
tions, leading to the conclusion that the only way to get the 
answer is by connecting up a model circuit of the given resist- 
ances, applying the given voltage and reading the currents 
with an ammeter. An ammeter, batteries and resistance coils 
of the desired size are not always readily available, however, 
and in any case it will be granted that it would be more satis- 
factory, and usually more expeditious, to calculate the cur- 
rents, were an easily workable method at hand. 

These problems are really quite simple if properly attacked, 
but extremely perplexing if a false start is made in their so- 
lution, and for that reason the writer believes the following 
formulas may be considered worth preserving. Occasions may 
arise from time to time where the use of the formulas will 
considerably simplify matters. 

A problem may be solved entirely by arithmetic, using the 
known values of resistance and voltage in all computations, 
or it may be solved by working up an algebraic formula in 
which letters are employed to represent the various quantities, 
and from which the result sought may be found by substi- 
tuting the known values in place of the letters, and perform- 
ing the arithmetical operations indicated by the formula. In 
some cases either of these methods would be very laborious, 
while a judicious combination of the two, carrying the general 
solution with letters to a certain point and there substituting 
the known values of the particular problem in hand, abridges 
the work remarkably and makes it comparatively easy to get 
the result desired. ‘ 

In what follows the resistance of each branch of a circuit 
will be designated by some small letter near the beginning 
of the alphabet, as a, b, c, d, etc. The current in each branch 
will be designated by the capital of the same letter applied to 
the corresponding resistance, as A, B, C, D, ete. One end of 
the battery will be assumed to have a potential of zero, while 
the other end of the battery and other points in the circuit 
will have potentials, i. e., voltages, represented by letters near 


the end of the alphabet, as v, w, x, y, . In an actual problem 
the resistances and the voltage of the battery will be known 
beforehand, but, as just explained, the calculation of the un- 
known currents can be made more easily in some cases if 
for a time the actual known.values are ignored and replaced 
by general values represented by letters. 

In some problems it is impossible to say from an examina- 
tion of the diagram, in what direction current will flow in 
every one of the branches. In case of uncertainty a guess 
may be hazarded, and if the guess happens to be wrong it will 
be shown to be so by the current coming out with a negative 
value. If this happens it is only necessary to correct the ar- 
row on the diagram to show the current in the opposite di- 
rection; the numerical results will not be affected at all in 
these cases. 

In these examples the battery will be considered as having 
a negligible resistance. If its resistance is actually consid- 
erable it may be represented by a resistance coil in series with 
the battery. ‘ 

To start at the beginning, Fig. 1 represents the simplest cir- 
cuit possible, a battery and one resistance. The voltage is 
represented by v, the resistance by a, and the current by A. 
By the fundamental law the current is equal to the voltage 

v 
divided by the resistance, or A —=—. 
a 


If in a particular ex- 


ample v is known to be 30 volts and a is 5 ohms, we know 


30 

from this law that the current A is — = 6 amperes. 

5 

If there are several resistances in series they may be added 
together and considered as one large resistance; thus the cur- 
rent would still be 6 amperes if the 5 ohm resistance were 
made up of two parts, of 2 ohms and 3 ohms, placed end to 
end. ; 
Fig. 2 


represents a simple divided circuit. The current in 


v U 
branch ¢. is A, =“) and that in ‘branch b is’ pe 
a 


The 


Uv U 
total current7is the sum of these) ord 2 B= == eee 
a 


stituting the values of an actual example shown in the diagram, 
30 = 30 

the total current is d + B =—+—=6-+ 10 = 16 amperes. 
5 3 


Sub- 


In this case, where a known voltage acts over two pat 


Fig. 2. 


allel branches, the easiest way to find the total current is to 
calculate the currents in the branches separately and add them, 
but there is another way which is convenient in certain prob- 
lems, This is to find a single resistance equivalent to a and b 
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in parallel. If this hypothetical single resistance is called r, 


v v v 
it is evident that — — — + —, from which is obtained the 
Y a b 
following very useful relation: . 
ab - 
i (1) 
a+b 
3 DXD 
In the numerical example the combined resistance r= == 17g, 
Dees 
30 
and the total current 4 + B= == 16; 
1% 


Fig. 3 shows a divided circuit with a third resistance, f, 
in the common leg. In this case the voltage v is not shown 
beforehand, but, only the total voltage w. However, it is ob- 
vious that the current in the common leg is equal to the sum 
of the currents in the branches, and that the current in each 
leg is equal to the voltage acting over it divided by its resist- 

W—V v v 


ance. Therefore = — + —. Now in any actual exam- 
a b 


Substi- 
Thus 


ple the numerical values of a, b, f and w are known. 
tuting them in the last equation gives the value of vw. 
62—v Uv U 


= — + — reduces to v = 30, from which we get at 
2 5 3 


y VU 
ONC es === 80, ee ——  — I and. oA B16, 
a b 

If merely the value of the total current F is desired, a neater 
method is to find a single resistance r equivalent to a and b 
in parallel, using formula (1) above, add r to f and divide the 

w 62 
AM oubispvar ces = = 1G) 
rtf  1h+2 
This method may also be used to solve the problem com- 
pletely, because having found the value of F the value of wu 
may be found by multiplying F by r; thus v = Fr = 16 X 1% 
= 30; after which A and B may be calculated as above. 

Fig. 4 shows a divided circuit with a cross-path. It will be 
recognized as a Wheatstone bridge circuit in form, but unless 
the arms are balanced there will be a current in the cross- 
path. There is no short cut to the solution of this problem 
as there was to the last, because no two paths meet at both 
ends so that they can be replaced by an equivalent single path. 
The direction of current flow in a, b, c and d is obvious, but 
not that in e; and while it is possible to determine the latter 
at once from the relative values of a, b, c, and d in any actual 
example, it is unnecessary to go to that trouble, and it may 
be assumed to be downward; the result will prove the truth 
or falsity of the assumption. 


total voltage w by the sum. 


Fig, 3. 


From what has gone before the following relations are self- 
evident : 
U—* v—y 


a y ty 
As (2) B= ——(8) C= —(@) D= —(5) E= — (6) 
b € d e 


a 
A—C—E=0 (7) D—B—E=0 (8) 
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Substituting the right hand members of equations (2) to (6) 
for the terms of equations (7) and (8) and clearing of frac- 
tions gives the following working equations: 
cev — (ce+ae+ac) x» + acy = 0 (9) 
—dev — bdx + (be+de+bd) y = 0 (10) 


This is the proper place to substitute the known numerical 


alt 


Fig. 4. 


values of the actual example, which reduces equations (9) and 
(10) to 
: 240 — 384 + 10y = 0 
—720 — 184 + 54y = 0 
These equations are now to be divided by 10 and 54 respect- 
ively, or else multiplied by numbers which will make the 
coefficients of y the same in both equations: 
24 — 384 + y= 0 
— 13.333 — .3384 + y = 0 
Subtracting one from the other gives 
Sooo tee tO = OP Ota eh LOST. 
Substituting the value of x in either equation gives y = 16.92. 
Now that x and y are known all the currents may be found 
from equations (2) to (6), thus 
Al ap 95 B46 3G SOs) = 2.82 °R, S —1.54 


From the negative value of E it appears that it. was a mis- 


take to assume its direction downward, and that it is actually 
upward in the diagram. This is evident also from the fact that y 
is greater than +. 

The correctness of the computations may be checked by sub- 
stituting the current values in equations (7) and (8), keeping 
the negative sign with E, and further from the obvious rela- 
tion d+ B= C+D. 

Fig. 5 is the same circuit as Fig. 4 with the addition of a 
resistance in the common leg, and is in that respect similar to 
Fig. 3. The short cut used with Fig. 3 is not available in 
this case, however, because the algebraic expression for a 
single resistance equivalent to a, b, c, d and e would be too 
cumbersome to work with. This problem may be solved by 
using the same equations as for Fig. 4 and adding to them 
the following: 


WU 
shee ijk) a0. A 012) 


Substituting the right hand members of equations (2), (3) 
and (11) for the terms of equation (12) and clearing of 
fractions gives the following: 
abw — (ab+bf+taf) v + bfx + afy = 0 (13) 
Substituting the known values in the working equations (9), 
(10) and (13) gives 
8v — 384 + 107 = 0 
— 24v — 184% + 54y = 0 
720 — 31lv-++- 64+ 107 = 0 
These three equations may be solved for the values of v, x 
and y as follows: Take the first and second equations and 
eliminate y as in the previous example, leaving an equation 
with v and x only. Do the same with the second and third 
equations. Combine the two equations in v and x in the same 
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manner so as to eliminate + and give the numerical value of 
v. Substitute the value in either of the equations in v and x 
to get the numerical value of x. Substitute the numerical val- 
ues of v and # in any one of the equations in v, * and y to 
get the value of y. The results will be as follows: 

VU 31,035 Sa 1114 ey 1750 


The currents may now be found from equations (2) to (6) 


Fig. 5. 


and=.(11), “A-= 3:98=B= 
—1.59; F = 8,49, 

The results may be checked by substituting the current values 
in equations (7), (8), and d+ B=C4+D=F., 

Fig. 6 shows a still more involved circuit. Its solution is 
approached in the same way as the preceding one, expressing 
the current in each branch in terms of its resistance and the 
potential difference between its terminals, and equating to zero 
the sums of the currents at points v, x, y and zg. In this way 
are obtained the following working equations, assuming the 
currents in both g and h to be downward: 

cgu — (cg-+ag+ac): © - ace =*0" “14) 
dhvy — (bh+dh+bd) y + bdz = 0 (15) 
ghkv + hjkxw + giky — (ghk+hjk+ghj+gjk) z= 0 (16) 
abjw—(abj--bfj-+-afj+abf) v + bfjx + afjy + abfs=0 (17) 

The known values are substituted into these equations, the 
equations solved for the values of v, x, y and g, and the cur- 
rents calculated, in the same manner as in the previous ex- 
ample. The proper order in solving the equations is as fol- 


Fig. 6. 


lows: Combine (16) and (17) to eliminate 4x, and the result 
with (15) to eliminate y, leaving an equation in v and g¢. 
Again combine (16) and (17), but this time so as to eliminate 
y; combine the result with (14) to eliminate wx, leaving another 
equation in v and z. The two equations in v and ¢ may now 
be combined to find the values of v and z, after which the 
values of + and y are readily found from (14) and (15). 


4.5109C 5 s=. §.87-) dD t= 0 O2ee reed 
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With the total voltage and the resistances as given in Fig. 6 
the results are as follows: 

Vv = 28.70; = 10.44; y = 16.28; ¢ = 12.01 

A= 3.655 “B= Aa GC) = 8222 a8 eee Oia 
GS 157 Lao 18h Kate 

If. the common resistance f is not present, equation (17) 
vanishes, and it is only necessary to solve (14), (15) and (16), 
in which the value of v is known. 

Examples of complicated circuits might be multiplied in- 
definitely, but the foregoing represent the principal cases oc- 
curring practically, and the principles explained may be used 
for any others. In a case where certain currents are given 
and some of the resistances or the total voltage are to be 
found, the necessary modifications in the method readily sug- 
gest themselves. 

fee PE EAT 25 2. 
WHERE LANGUAGE FAILS. 


I can scribble a tripping and tuny verse 
On the nebular birth of the Universe; 
I can spout at high tension 
On Hyperdimension, 
Or germs that about us all lurk. 
I can spin you a treatise that’s critical 
On anything—social, political; 
But my voice is dead beat 
And my pen’s without ink, 
When I venture to treat 
Of the people who think 
That the telephone girl shirks her work. 


e 


’ Ye who deem she has naught in particular 
To do at her board perpendicular 
Save flies to be shooing, 
Or gum to be chewing, 
Or making a date with a ‘‘fel.,’’ 
Instead of berating indignantly, 
Should come and inspect her benignantly; 
Come and see the whole game, 
And if, after all that, 
Your opinion’s the same, 
I will swallow my hat, 
And the ribbon around it as well. 


You will see where the calls she is sending to— 
All the infinite work she’s attending to; , 
It will render you dizzy 
To see her get ‘‘busy,’’ 
Or trunk the calls all over town. 
And her neatness, her grace, her celerity, 
Will make you forget your asperity; 
And, after that same, 
It will be mighty strange 
If you do not exclaim 
As you leave the Exchange, 
“I will never again call her down.” 


| 


can talk to the verge of monotony 
On calculus, physics or botany; 
Where’er science reaches 
} I'll treat it in speeches 
That rival both Webster and Burke.. 
No matter the subject discoursible, 
Pll discuss it with eloquence forcible— 
But I haven’t a word 
Fit for voice or for ink, 
To describe the absurd 
Indiwiddles who think 
That the telephone girl shirks her work, 
—Michigan State Gazette 


Telephone Man Helps Organize Big Shooting Tournament. 

A tournament of the Canandaigua Sportsmen’s Club of 
Canandaigua, N. Y., held on May 27 is a testimonial to the 
activity, among others, of Mr. W. J. Kibbe, a telephone man 
who is well known to the readers of TELEPHONY. through his 
occasional lively contributions, and his invention of the tele- 
phone call registering device, covered by the patent reviewed in 
the January 1 issue of TrLerHony. That the Sportsmen’s 
Club, with which Mr. Kibbe js connected, is, like his telephone 
company, a live organization, may be assumed from the fact 
that in the last year it planted 10,000,000 fish fry, and liber- 
ated 20 pair of Hungarian partridge, besides exerting a help- 


ful influence on the preservation of game and insectivorous 
birds. 


British Telephone Notes 


Latest Telephone Industry Statistics for the United Kingdom—What the Investor Gets—More About the Eng- 
lish Channel Telephone Cable— Unusually Good Year’s Business for Telephone Company of Egypt— 
British Sub-Postmasters Fear Extra Work from State Telephone Purchase—Big Increase 
in Telephone Revenue—The Phone as Thief Catcher—Municipal Telephony 
Making Poor Progress—More Mathemalical Knowledge for British 
Telephone Engineers—St. Petersburg Extends Its Service. 


By Abercrombie 


‘The most recent compilation of general electrical statistics 
in this country is contained in “Garcke’s Manual of Electrical 
Undertakings,” the current edition of which appeared on April 
5. This is the fourteenth annual publication of the Manual. 
The total amount of capital invested in electrical enterprises 
in the United Kingdom is £1,950,180,000 of which private 
companies contribute £1,473,294,500 and municipalities £476,- 
885,500. Altogether 1,387 enterprises are summarized and that 
progress is continuous from year to year is shown by the fact 
that when the first volume of the manual was issued particu- 
lars were given of only 172 enterprises with a total capital of 
£305,550,000. 2 

The industry, like others, has felt the effects of the recent 
general commercial depression and will share fully in the 
recovery now fortunately taking place. Fifteen telephone com- 
panies and four municipal telephone enterprises are recorded, 
their total capital being £121,884,000. This is no change in 
number upon the twelve months, but is an increase in capital 
of over £11,000,000. 

The telephone department is the smallest of the electrical 
groups, the next largest being the telegraphic section compris- 
ing thirty-two enterprises with an average capital of over £5,- 
500,000 each. The telegraphic figures, however, do not include 
the Government telegraphs, although the State telegraphs are 
included in the telephone figures. 

With regard to the yield to the investor who has his capi- 
tal invested in electrical enterprises the average returns upon 
the Ordinary capital in telephone companies is 6.43 per cent; 
upon the Preference capital, 5.81 per cent; and upon the De- 
benture capital 3.89 per cent. The Ordinary capital return is 
second only to the yield earned by the investor in the Ordinary 
shares of telegraph companies. The Preference return to the 
shareholder is higher than any other electrical group, whilst 
the Debenture return is the lowest of any electrical group, 
the average being for other sections from 41%4 to 414 per cent. 

Shareholders in the Telephone Company of Egypt, whether 
owning Preferred or Deferred shares, will experience a feeling 
of relief to know from the dividend announcement that their 
distribution is to be maintained at the 10 per cent level at 
which it has stood since 1907. The slump in business activity 
in Egypt, coupled with the ominous fact that the interim dis- 
tribution was at the rate of 4 instead of the accustomed 6 per 
cent, may very well have led them to form but moderate ex- 
pectations of .the year’s results. The carry over is £211,500 
whereas only £129,000 was brought into the accounts, and this 
fact will no doubt further whet curiosity for the appearance 
of the full report of what must have been, in spite of some 
adverse circumstances, an unusually good twelve months. 

The National Federation of Sub-Postmasters was held on 
March 28th at Glasgow. There are 22,000 Sub-Postmasters in 
the United Kingdom and their perpetual grievance is their poor 
pay. It is to remedy this that the Federation has been called 
into existence. At the convention, in considering the extra 
duties that will probably fall upon Sub-Postmasters it was 
maintained that the taking over of the telephones by the 
government next year would probably mean additional work 

The same approaching transfer has apparently led both the 


National Telephone Company and the Government's Telephone 
Department to be very sparing in the purchases of equipment 
and companies supplying this class of goods are suffering in 
consequence, Chairman Muspratt of the British Insulated and 
Helsby Cables Company, quoted this as part reason for the 
poor trade of the company for the past twelve months. 

It is old news now, of course, that the financial position of 
the United Kingdom is extremely confused and in many de- 
partments critical. The hanging up not only of the annual 
Budget for last year, but the new one that is also now due, 
is causing apprehension in many quarters. It is interesting to 
note, however, that the telephone service is lending relatively 
good support to the revenue. The total revenue from tele- 
phone service for the three months ended March 31st was £8,- 
600,000, an increase of £1,050,000 over the corresponding 
quarter of last year. 

An interesting use of the telephone here came out in some 
police court proceedings in April. A twenty-six-year old rail- 
way station thief has been secured after lifting property worth 
about £300 at Paddington railway station. The owner of the 
property arrived at Paddington station, placed his bag in a 
carriage, and left it there for a few minutes while he con- 
versed with a friend. On returning he missed his bag and 
reported his loss to the authorities. Chief Inspector Matthews 
of the Railway Station Police, had recourse to the telephone 
and warned all the pawnbrokers of the London district that a 
bag had been stolen. Within a few minutes of the robbery 
the thief went into the shop of an Edgware Road pawnbroker 
and offered the property.in pledge. One of the pawnbroker’s 
assistants promptly gave the signal for another assistant to fax) 
for a policeman. The prisoner recognized this and bolted 
from the shop leaving the bag behind him. He was pursued 
and captured, and eventually sentenced, as an habitual rail- 
way station thief, to twelve months’ hard labor. 

It can scarcely be said that in this country municipal tele- 
phony is making any substantial progress. Oldham, in Lanca- 
shire, is the latest county amongst our boroughs to consider 
the policy of municipalising its telephone system. As the out- 
come of a question from the Hull Chamber of Trade, the Old- 
ham Chamber of Trade is engaged with the corporation on 
the subject and has advanced the not very novel argument 
that the majority of the calls are local and that municipal 
management would be more economical, efficient and acces- 
sible. Furthermore, it is urged that in the event of a strike 
it would be better for the telephones to be in municipal hands. 
It is doubtful whether the association or municipal corporation 
which has the matter in hand will be particularly impressed 
by such arguments as these, and the chances of any wholesale 
reversion to municipal telephony in this country are remote. 

In many quarters now the vast increase in the scope of tele- 
phony leads to widespread discussion of its various problems. 
It is being strongly urged in this country that in order to 
battle with these problems and explain matters telephone en- 
gineers must arm themselves with mathematical knowledge 
of a kind that was but rarely imparted to them as students, 
and it is therefore satisfactory to observe that in this country 
particularly Dr. Drysdale and Professor Fleming are directing 
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the attention of engineers to the importance of acquiring this 
knowledge. 

One authority, recalling the Kelvin formula, which has in 
certain limits enabled telegraph engineers to predict the dis- 
tance that can be traversed for any given design of telegraph 
cable, points out that this formula is only a particular case of a 
far more general relationship between the electrical work done 
upon a circuit from the sending end and the work used or lost 
in and around the whole length of the conductor, the dielectric, 
and the various instruments, when transmitting a given set of 
signals, and that moreover, in telephony the frequency of the 
current alterations is far higher and their sequences and com- 
bined values are far more complex than the fluctuations of 
the impulses that traverse a cable for purposes of telegraphy. 
On the face of it, therefore, it is clear that the more general 
relationship must be probed further in telephony than in tele- 
graphy, if quantitative results are to be predicted, and if costs 
are to be controlled. 

By something akin to a coincidence it happens that the gen- 
eral form of the telegraphic equation has a comparatively 
simple solution when ordinary trigonometry is augmented by 
the trigonometry of the hyperbola. It is obvious that, by 
similar methods, some of the unsolved problems in the trans- 
mission of power by alternating currents will be solved, and 
that a knowledge of hyperbolic functions will be essential for 
future electrical engineers. 

According to the “Journal de St. Petersburg,” of 23rd March, 
the Central Telephone Administration of St. Petersburg has 
obtained permission from the municipal authorities to use a 
sum of 2,835,000 roubles (about £1,500,000), in extending the 
telephone system and enlarging the central exchange so as 
eventually to serve 34,000 subscribers. The Administration, is, 
however, now desirous of providing arrangements for an 
eventual 45,000 subscribers, and have accordingly asked that 
the amount be increased to 4,846,000 roubles (about £2,550,000). 


Mississippi Anti-Trust Case. 

Attorney-General Hudson has returned from Water Valley, 
where he went to represent the state in the anti-trust case 
against the Cumberland telephone company. 

This is known as the “Oxford case,’ and was instituted 
several months ago by the then Attorney-General J. B. Ster- 
ling. The hearing was before Chancellor I. T. Blount, the 
Cumberland being represented by J. B. Harris, of Jackson, 
and General Attorney Granberry of the Cumberland, with 
headquarters at Nashville. The chancellor announced at the 
conclusion of the arguments that he would take the matter 
under advisement, and his decision is expected shortly. 

The allegation in this case is to the effect that the Cumber- 
land entered into an agreement with the Oxford Telephone 
Company for the control of business at that point, in violation 
of the state law as to trusts and combines. Gen. Sterling 
looked into the matter very thoroughly before his retirement 
from office two months since, and was thoroughly convinced 
that the two companies had violated the law. The data he 
had secured was turned over to his successor. 

Under the contract entered into between the companies at 
Oxford, the Oxford company was to turn its long-distance 
business over to the Cumberland for a consideration of 15 
per cent on each message, and in lieu of that the Cumberland 
agreed that it would not enter Oxford for local business and 
that it would not do business with any other local company 
that might be organized. 


An Exchange Owned by One of Missouri’s Stalwart Inde- 
pendents. 

The history of the exchange at Lockwood, Missouri, is 

typical of the best type of small Independent plants. The 

people of Lockwood were in need of an Independent exchange, 
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. ut no one seemed ready to take upon himself the burden of 


conducting it for a considerable time. At last Mr. D. C. Clark, 
a watchmaker, came forward and started in the telephone 
business in a small way, without any previous experience. 
Without giving up his watch making business he has managed 
to build up a fine telephone property which has been steadily 
expanding. 

The telephone office is located in the upper story of the 
building shown in the illustration, Mr. Clark’s other business 
being conducted on the street floor. The outside plant is finely 


Independent Telephone Building, Lockwood, Missouri, 
built, and the workmanship would be a credit to an exchange 
many times larger. 

Mr. Clark takes the keenest interest in all branches of tele- 
phony applying to an exchange of the size of his, and keeps 
thoroughly up-to-date. He always has time to join with his 
neighbors in a business-like discussion of telephone topics, and 
has been a sincere and faithful booster for Independent tele- 
phony, and has always shown a spirit of co-operation in dis- 
trict and state conventions. We believe he is a steady reader 
of TreLepHony, and a cordial friendship exists between him 
and the paper. 


Ideas of the Workers 


Telephone Traffic Problems. 


Trafhic conditions in telephone work are being studied as 
never before, and there is every indication that the intelligent 
efforts now being expended will bring back a great reward in 
the form of better and cheaper telephone service, both local 
and toll. 

The greatest gain will come through the standardization of 
the methods for handling conditions which may be considered 
as usual and standard This will be obtained through the in- 
terchange of ideas by the traffic men in different parts of the 
country, and the consequent adoption of those methods which 
experience has shown to give the best results. 

The problems which confront a traffic student are many and 
varied. The handling of local or toll service entails the con- 
sideration of conditions caused both by the character of the 
plant and the personnel of the working force to be employed. 

The expert traffic man aims to have enough equipment to 
take care of the present load and to provide for the growth 
which will come in a reasonable time in the future. He must 
calculate the loads so as to utilize the equipment provided in 
the most efficient manner possible. He must guard against ex- 
cessive overloads for long continued periods and at the same 
time must take care that his force is not becoming demoralized 
through a lack of enough work to keep it busy. He must watch 
over the well-being and the mental condition of his force, as 
the matter of comfortable working conditions and a contented 
frame of mind has a great deal to do with the results obtained 
from the members of an operating force. 

He must work out methods of handling special conditions 
with the idea always in mind of departing as little as possible 
from the standard and customary operating methods. Wide 
departure means increase of liability to error. 

Among the first problems which an operating man is called 
upon to solve is the proper arrangement of the operators’ 
hours. The importance of the correct handling of this matter 
especially in a large exchange cannot be overestimated. The 
schedule to be formulated must provide enough operators to 
handle the load at each hour of the day. It must do this with- 
out assigning any operator to hours which would work a hard- 
ship. It should provide not only enough operators to fill the 
necessary number of positions, but must take account of extra 
operators to relieve the regulars at stated periods. 

It must also provide enough 
additional help to take care of 


the average number of ab- First 
sentees. If the schedule is Second 
made out properly one great y INDEPENDENT Wau 
source of future trouble will Ge ey ness 
have been removed. 
Another point of supreme 

importance is the teaching of TELEPHONE | me 
new operators. The problem ui | q ye Fifth 
consists in taking girls who a 
know absolutely nothing about EC Shickee te lta, 


a telephone switchboard and 
drilling them in the proper op- 
eration of the equipment, in- 
stilling in them at the same 
time a sense of the importance 
of their duties and of their re- 
lation to the company and to the public, and to do all this 
with the minimum of expense. Experience alone can show the 
best methods of obtaining the required results. 

The matter of phraseology is a point to be carefully consid- 
ered. A properly worded and adequate system of phrasing will 
make the ordinary routine of operation run very smoothly, 


Use the Elevator. 


whereas an ill-considered system will lose time for both operator 
and subscriber and will cause endless confusion and repeating. 
An ideal phrase must be brief, explicit and withal, courteous. 
One experience with making a phrase which exactly fits any 
certain requirement will convince the most sceptical that phrase- 
making is an art not to be despised. 

A traffic man must be a ventilating and illuminating engi- 
neer as well as a traffic expert, for it is to him that his superiors 
look for information and suggestions which will guide them in 
the proper arrangement and furnishing of the operating rooms. 
The matter of proper light and air is a serious one’ Bad air 
and insufficient or poorly directed light can reduce the working 
efficiency of an operating force by 10 to 25 per cent. 


Why It Pays to Look Up Credit of Prospective Subscribers. 


“It is my opinion that when a telephone company receives 
an application for service,” said a leading Independent operator 
of Kentucky to a representative of TELEPHONY, “he should be 
investigated almost as carefully as a bank which intends to 
make a loan investigates the personality of the prospective 
The cost of installing a telephone is so great that 
a loss may easily occur if the company is not careful. We 
make a rule of looking into the question of whether the appli- 
cant owns his home or is a renter; whether he is in the habit 
of moving frequently, and what his general financial standing 
is, and in case we are not convinced that he would be a good 
‘risk, we decline to install the telephone. Sometimes the cost 
of making the necessary connections and extensions is great 
enough to warrant an unusually careful investigation, for the 
practical telephone man knows how easily money may be 
chewed up by a gang of men who are working on this end of 
the business.” 


borrower. 
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A Blotter as a Business Getter. 


The accompanying illustration shows a blotter issued by the 
Greene County Telephone Company, Waynesburg, Pa. On it 
seven matters of interest are called to the attention. As 
seen they are prominently displayed, and gradually lead up to 
the fact that the Greene County Telephone Company desires to 
increase its business and to have satisfied customers. The 
trust issue is squarely presented, as it should be in all adver- 


is 


THIS IS A GOOD BLOTTER AND DESERVES A PLACE ON YOUR DESK 


We are right in assuming that you are an independent Amenican citizen and in accord with the President as a 
"Trust Buster". 

We can produce to your satisfaction evidence that the Telephone Trust is in absolute control of the Local Tele- 
phone System which was built by and through the efforts of Independent Telephone Men in southwestern Penn- 
sylvania and by the farmers of Greene county. 

The local company is under a contract with the Bell company to raise the rates for telephones in Waynesburg to 
the Standard fates charged by the Bell in other places. In Washington they charge $54 a year for Business 
Telephone service in Washington only, and have 200 telephones less than they have in Waynesburg. YOU 
KNOW that 4 start was made to raise the rates and to cut down service. This move has been checked by the 
persistent efforts of the Greene County Telephone Company to obtain a franchise in Waynesburg. Shall there be 
competition or a monopoly? It’s up to you. 

Every dollar to build the Greene County Telephone Company’s system is supplied by citizens of Waynesburg and 
Greene county.—We own our telephones, poles, conduits and wires. We canbe liberal without asking permission 
of the Bell Co. We earn and spend our receipts, not a commission on them. 

Seven hundred subscribers in Waynesburg have signed contracts to use this company’s service. 
Come, ride in the band wagon. Don't follow the procession. 

Come and see us. Use our service to-Carmichaels, Uniontown, Pittsburg, Johnstown, Wheeling, Cleveland, Col- 
umbus and many other points. We will treat you liberally. No satisfaction, no charge. Open an account. 
We will discount it for more than the other fellow gets as his commission from the trust. 


Are you with us? 


GREENE COUNTY TELEPHONE COMPANY, 


Room 406 Grossman Building, Waynesburg, Pa. 


A Blotter Designed to Attract Attention to Independent Local and Long Distance Service. 


tising of Independent telephone service—the public forgets, 


The Greene County Company is now managed by Mr. H. C. 


Larrabee, an expert telephone man who has had a successful 
experience in many parts of the country. He can be relied on 
to get business where thee is any to get, and to give the kind 
of service that holds subscribers. 


ee 
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No Bad Pairs in Topeka Independent Cables—Cost of 
Clearing. 

At the time of the Kansas convention the’ Editor of TELE- 
PHONY visited the exchange of the Topeka Independent Tele- 
phone Company, and among other interesting things learned 
that the maintenance men had been engaged in a steady and 
systematic attempt to clear up all bad pairs in cables. They 
started with sixty pairs ahead of them, and had worked this 
number down to three at the time of the visit. 

Now Mr. H. E. Davis, superintendent of operating and 
equipment, announces that this work has been completed, and 
forwards the following report, giving valuable details. 

“T wish to submit for your consideration the following re- 
port, which relates especially to the cost per pair of clearing 
all the bad or ‘lost’ conductors on the Topeka plant. 

“While there have been times when the number of bad con- 
ductors was very low, there has not been a time when all the 
pairs were available for use. 

“This plant is not equipped with an elaborate set of cable 
testing instruments, but the equipment is adequate, and has 
proven very satisfactory as I believe will be apparent when the 
following report is carefully considered: 


Total number of cable pairs terminated in this office...... 4450 

Total number of bad pairs on the entire cable plant at the 
time this: works wastotanted.rceste sya eiteiel. ae 60 
Total number ®ot,pairsencrounded a-memeeeeiions. coe 11 
Total number: of <paits) “short rcircuited +... .. .eeee ere 13 
Total numberof ‘pairs “open su Aect eee earn os ot eee 20 
Total anumber®otspaitse actossed se mentor set cee Creme ae 16 
Totaly 2.4 Hiscull. eitles cob sen oe eats ao bit. aes ae 60 

COST. 

Cable-man oft this wotk]41<days:)e- ces ese vege ey $133.25 
Cable man’s helper on this work 41 days............... 61.50 
Lead sleeying sed ii3.u. deena eee ene ok eat eg 20.00 
fet) | See cee pe SR IIe Po saci, Singles HCA. dcisy. o0 CAG GatOmeNA 2.29 
Waping=selder, 55> pounds o.ne.ye es ee et neers 12.65 
Paraffin, 16> pounds \.:3..chv 2. s aoe ae ee ee 1.32 
Paper sleeves, muslin, and miscellaneous items.......... 5.00 
ELorsemant ewiton ihe. s tie ces ioc eho tee eer terrae 30.00 
Tetarscost Sele 2's Roe ehs ae ee ee te ae $266.01 
Average costu per. paltace uit. ce at ee eee Era nenaee $4.43 


All Cable Conductors Into the Office are Now Good. 


Remarks,—W ire chief’s time spent in making measurements 
and directing the location of faults is not included in this 
report, the work being done in addition to his usual duties. 

“No matter how accurate the measurements may be, or how 
thoroughly they are checked up, much depends on the judg- 
ment of the cableman, and due credit is extended Mr. Nichols 
who handled this work on the outside. 

“(Signed) W. E. Nottorf, 
“Assistant Superintendent Operating and Equipment.” 

Mr. Davis mentions, in connection with the report, that it 
was found the personal equation entered into, the work of 
clearing these pairs as much as did the bridge measurements. 

He puts this clearly enough, but somewhat uniquely, in the 
statement that the clearing of these pairs was completed by 
the combination of a man with a Wheatstone bridge, a man 
with an exploring coil, and the man himself. It was found 
that while it is not impossible to locate a case of trouble to 
a definite point, that it is impracticable to do so. This is due, 
undoubtedly, to the very great number of twists, crooks and 
short bends which are, obviously, not a matter of record and 
cannot be figured on by the man making the measurements, 
and so throw off the test a few feet on a long cable. In addi- 
tion to this one has to take into consideration the temperature, 
and also the twist of the conductors in the cables. 
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It is interesting to learn that of the several opens cleared, 
most of them were located with about the same proportion 
of exactness as were the grounds and crosses. 

This record of results shows clearly enough that it pays 
to clear up the bad pairs, and that unless there is some very 
unusual condition, a completed job can be made at an eco- 
nomical figure, if one goes at the work intelligently and with 
the proper spirit. : 

It would be too bad to leave this subject without comment- 
ing on something which at first thought may not seem to have 
much to do with the cost of clearing cable trouble, but which 
may be found to be quite a factor in the efficiency of doing 
the work after all. Mr. Davis in his letter enclosing the re- 
port says: “All this work was done under the supervision of 
Mr. Nottorf, who is my assistant.” In the report from Mr. 
Nottorf it will be observed he mentions the credit due Mr. 
Nichols, who was the cableman on the job. 

Topeka is a place where the people in the company are 
big enough so that each one realizes that theirs is a job which 
will take all their combined efforts to handle the business in 
the best possible manner, and that they must help each other 
to grow. This spirit, with the idea that no man must stand in 
another’s way, is bringing out the best points of individual 
character of the people in the organization, and making it one 
of the best in the country. 


Construction and Maintenance of Farmers’ Lines. 

The difficulties of inducing farmers who build telephone 
lines to erect substantial poles, either chestnut or cedar, from 
twenty to twenty-five feet in length, with six inch tops, with 
the bark taken off and well set in the ground, and to use the 
very best B. B. telephone wire are mentioned by Mr. N. C. 
Watts in a paper read at the convention of the Georgia Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association. : 

Mention of the equipment which he recommends shows that 
Mr. Watts is not as well posted on judging telephones and 
switchboards as some of the western telephone men. Other 
parts of his paper, however, are interesting, and his suggestions 
might be followed to advantage, as the following: 

“The farmer’s lines are beneficial to both city and county 
in many ways. For instance, many more telephones can be 
secured in small towns where direct telephone communication 
with the country is secured. Then the city merchants can 
communicate with the country produce people, and likewise 
the country people can keep up with the markets and transact 
much of their business between country and city by tele- 
phone. In case of sickness and other urgent need the tele- 
phone has proved invaluable, and has often been the means of, 
establishing a cordial feeling between country and city people. 
I believe that the value of the telephone is even greater to the 
country than to the city subscriber. In order to appreciate 
what it might mean to both the country and city subscriber, 
imagine for a moment the result of the discontinuance of the 
telephone service for only a day. 

“Tt is a fact known all over the country that as the number 
of telephones increases, so does the cost of operating each in- 
strument. Many persons may find it hard to credit such a 
statement, as it is not the usual business principle that the 
increasing volume of business will also increase the average 
cost. It must be borne in mind, however, that it is the ac- 
cumulation of calls of a large exchange over a small one that 
is directly responsible for the increase in cost. When I had 
300 subscribers three operators did the work, two during the 
day and one at night. But now we have eight hundred sub- 
scribers and it takes fifteen operators to handle the business 
and outside labor in proportion. It is much like the old say- 
ing that if you should ask your blacksmith to shoe your 
horse for a cent the first day, and double the amount the next 
day, each day doubling the amount of the past day, it would 
soon impoverish the most wealthy.” 


Rate Regulation at Los Angeles 


The First Instance of Municipal Regulation, Supplementing Well Established Competition—Practical Results, 
Equalization of Rates, An Incentive to Good Management. 


If the recommendation of the Los Angeles public utili- 
ties commission is followed, the city council will readjust 
telephone rates as follows: 

Raise business rates, Home and Bell, from $5 to $6 per 
month. 

Raise residence rates, Home, individual line, from $2 to 
$2.50 per month. 

Reduce residence rates, Bell, individual line, from $3 to 
$2.50; two-party line, from $2.25 to $2; four-party line, un- 
changed, $1.50. 

The public utilities commission places both companies 
on an equal basis, and makes the charges for each system 
the same. . 

Rates are left unchanged for those portions of Los Ange- 
les city at Gardena, Wilmington, San Pedro and Terminal 
Island. 

Charges for extensions, extra names in the directory, 
and other extras are left as they are. 

The difference in charges for desk and wall telephones 
on party lines is abolished, except in four-party lines, 
where the rate of $1.50 for wall telephones and $1.75 for 
desk telephones is proposed. 

No distinction is made between desk and wall telephones 
for unlimited business connections. 

The net effect of the rates will be to give the Home 
company an increased revenue of between $100,000 and 
$200,000, while the Bell income will rémain about as it 
is at present. 

The recommendations of the utilities commission are 
explained at length in the following communication, giving 
detailed reasons for the changes proposed: 

“To the Honorable City Council—Gentlemen: The 
board of public utilities herewith respectfully presents its 
report and recommendations on telephone rates for the 
city of Los Angeles for the ensuing fiscal year. 

“Before entering into a discussion of telephone rates, 
it is well to indicate some facts which affect the cost and 
operation of large telephone exchanges. 

“It is a well known fact among telephone engineers, 
that as a telephone exchange grows, the cost of furnish- 
ing telephone service over the entire system to each patron 
increases. This increased cost is due to several causes. 

“As the exchange increases in size, it becomes neces- 
sary to replace small poles with larger ones, and to install 
underground conduit and cable, and the average length 
of line a subscriber increases with the growth of the ex- 
change. The number of operators must be increased to 
handle the necessary traffic. As the number of operators 
increases it becomes necessary to duplicate the switch- 
board equipment enough times so that each operator may 
have each ‘number’ within reach. By way of example: 

“A switchboard for an exchange of 100 or 200 lines will 
cost about $2.50 a line, while one for 10,000 lines will cost 
from $20 to $25 a line. 

“About 10,000 or 12,000 lines is the maximum number 
which can be connected to one switchboard. When an 
exchange becomes larger than this number, it becomes 
necessary to build other exchange offices and connect them 
with expensive trunk cables. 

“Real estate, buildings, taxes salaries and wages are 
proportionately higher in large cities, and larger expendi- 
tures are required to reconstruct and remodel the plant to 
keep pace with the growth of the city and the public de- 
mand for city improvement. 
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“In a large and rapidly growing city, it is absolutely 
necessary to provide a large proportion of facilities in 
advance of demand, owing to the fact that in small towns 
the degree and direction of growth can be more accurately 


‘predicated. 


“The average total investment varies from about $50 a 
telephone in exchanges having several hundred or a thou- 
sand subscribers, to about $100 or $150 a telephone in ex- 
changes having 20,000 subscribers or more. 

“The cost of operating a large exchange increases, 
owing to the need of many nonproductive operators and 
employes, such as monitors, trouble clerks, chief opera- 
tors, information operators and supervisors, which are 
not needed in a small exchange. 

“The data regarding the physical valuation of the prop- 
erty upon which this report is based, was collected by 
W. F. Sloan, telephone engineer of the railroad commis- 
sion of Wisconsin, under the direction of the engineer of 
this board. 

“Mr. Sloan has made a careful check of the inventories 
of the physical properties of the two companies doing 
business in the city of Los Angeles, and as the result of 
his work we append hereto schedules showing his valua- 
tions of the main classifications of the property of the two 
companies. The total for the Pacific Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company (Sunset company) is $4,398,934, and for 
the Home Telephone and Telegraph Company is $5,063,726. 
This valuation includes the usual 20 per cent above cost, 
on lines, cables, conduit, equipment and buildings to cover 
engineering, superintendence, interest and contingencies 
during construction. 

“The companies’ claims for plant valuation, exclusive of 
franchise, were: Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, $5,295,482; Home Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
$5,639,639. In addition to these figures, the Pacific com- 
pany claimed $1,101,345 and the Home company $1,364,000 
for franchise valuation, neither of which items were allowed 
by us. 

“On December 31, 1909, the Pacific Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company had approximately 37,000 telephones in 
use in the city of Los Angeles, and the Home Telephone 
Company approximately 35,000. 

“From these figures it becomes evident that each of 
these companies is doing substantially the same amount 
of business. There is a great discrepancy, however, be- 
tween the operating expenses claimed by the Home Tele- 
phone Company and those claimed by the Pacific company: 
The Home company claims approximately $436,000 for 
their operating costs for 1909, while the Pacific company 
claims $751,000 for the same item. 

“In the case of the Home Telephone Company, how- 
ever, its plant being purely local, this item is reduced to 
mathematical exactness, assuming that their statement is 
correct; while, in the case of the Pacific company, the 
figures claimed for operating expenses are made up largely 


- by apportioning to the Los Angeles plant a proportion of 


the general operating expenses of the entire Pacific Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, which operates in several 
of the Pacific Coast states. 

“Tn arriving at our recommendations as to rates for the 
ensuing year, it has been our aim to allow 6 per cent for 
interest on the actual physical valuation of property as 
above given, and 7 per cent for depreciation and obso- 
lescence. 
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“By depreciation is meant that unavoidable deteriora- 
tion in the value of the physical equipment and plant, 
which is due to wear and tear and to the hand of time. 
It should be carefully distinguished from that loss in 
value which is covered by maintenance. A machine or 
piece of apparatus may receive the best possible care and 
maintenance, and yet steadily depreciate in value, and in 
time must be replaced. In time equipment becomes obso- 
lete or unprofitable to use, long before it has reached the 
limit of its wearing life, on account of the rapid improve- 
ments and inventions which are constantly being made? 
Again, equipment is very often rendered useless and must 
be abandoned because of the fact that it is no longer ade- 
quate for the purpose for which it was designed, especially 
when the growth of the plant and system is as rapid as 
that in Los Angeles. 

“The history of telephony has shown that telephone switch- 
boards must be replaced by larger and improved types, in 
from five to fifteen years, and generally, it is well established 
in telephone engineering, that a much larger percentage for 
obsolescence must be allowed than in almost any other pub- 
lic utility. For example: On account of the necessity of dis- 
mantling one switchboard alone the Home Telephone Com- 
pany has suffered a loss of more than $150,000. 

“The Home Telephone Company should, in order to receive 
a return of 6 per cent on the investment and a 7 per cent 
allowance for depreciation and obsolescence, have a gross in- 
come of approximately $1,043,000 a year. As a matter of fact, 
the statement of that company shows that its gross income 
for the last fiscal year amounted to only $870,000, showing an 
apparent deficit of about $173,000. 

“This is not surprising, and is accounted for by reason of 
the fact already stated concerning obsolescence and the in- 
creasing cost to the company of giving telephone service on 
account of the remarkable growth of its business. It, there- 
fore, becomes at once apparent that in order to do justice to 
this company, its rates must be adjusted so that a substantial 
increase of about $173,000 in its gross income may be earned. 


Pacitc Company Not Entitled to Higher Operating Costs. 
“In the case of the Pacific company, if they were allowed 


$751,000 as claimed by them for operating expenses, 6 per. 


cent for interest and 7 per cent for depreciation and obsoles- 
cence, their gross income would have to be approximately 
$1,283,000, whereas their gross income as given by them amounts 
only to $931,500, an apparent discrepancy of $351,500. 

“The board of public utilities, however, is not disposed to 
recommend differential rates for the two companies, seeing no 
reason in the nature of the case why the Pacific company 
should not be able to do business on as favorable terms as 
the Home company, and we therefore recommend that the 
rates for similar classes of service for the two companies 
should be the same. 

“We have given the matter of proposed rates for the two 
companies very careful consideration, and have to propose that 
the following rates be established for all parts of the city of 
Los Angeles for the ensuing fiscal year, excepting the terri- 
tory formerly known as San Pedro, Wilmington and Terminal 
Island. 
Rates Recommended. 

“Residence telephones (unlimited service) —One-party line, 
desk or wall equipment, $2.50 a month; two-party, desk or 
wall, $2; four-party, wall, $1.50; four-party, desk, $1.75. 

“Residence telephones (measured service)—One-party sery- 
ice, $2 a month, 50 messages included in rate, charged for ex- 
cess messages, 2 cents. 

“Business telephones, unlimited service—One-party _ line, 
desk or wall, $6 a month; two-party line, desk or wall, $4.50; 
four-party line, portable, $3.50; four-party line, wall, $3; send- 
ing lines, $4; receiving lines, $3. 
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“Business telephones, measured service—Class of service: 
one-party, rate a month, $4; number of messages increase in 
rate, 60; charge for messages in excess of number increase 
in rate, 3c. Class of service: one-party, $5; number of mes- 
sages, increase in rate, 100; charge for messages in excess of 
number, increase in rate, 2c. Class of service: sending: line, 
$2: number of messages, increase in rate, none; charge for 
messages in excess of number, increase in rate, 2M%c. 

“Extra charges—For extensions, $1 a month; for bells, 25 
cents a month; for extra names in directory, 50 cents a month. 

“Private branch exchanges—Trunk lines, $6 a month; sta- 
tions, $1 a month. 


Increase for Home. 


“Those proposed rates, if adopted, would give the Home 
Telephone Company an annual increase of revenue sufficient 
to approximate operating expenses, 6 per cent interest on our 
valuation of plant and 7 per cent for depreciation and obso- 
lescence; while for the Pacific company they would give very 
little change in the revenue produced at the present schedule 
of rates. 

“We understand that the rates in force in San Pedro, Wil- 
mington and Terminal Island are substantially lower than the 
existing rates in other portions of Los Angeles or those pro- 
posed by us, and we therefore recommend that no change be 
made in the prevailing rates in those parts of the city of Los 
Angeles, which rates are as follows: 

“San Pedro, Wilmington and Terminal Island—Home Tele- 
phone Company: Main line, busiriess, $2.75 a month; main 
line, residence, $1.75; two-party line, business, $2.25; four- 
party line, residence, $1.60. (25 cents rebate if paid before 
10th of month.) Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
San Pedro and Terminal Island: Main line, business, $2.50 a 
month; two-party line, business, $2; main line, residence, $2; 
two-party line, residence, $1.50. Wilmington: Six-party line, 
wall, for all classes of service, $1.50. 

“The Consolidated Utilities Company of Compton operates 
Home telephones in that portion of the city of Los Angeles 
in the vicinity of Gardena, charging the following rates, which 
we recommend be established for the ensuing year: Party 
lines, $1.50 a month; private lines, $2.50 a month, 

“We further append hereto for your information and for 
comparison a schedule showing telephone rates charged in 
some other cities in the United States, in the same general 
class with Los Angeles. 

“We also append a schedule showing present and proposed 
rates for Los Angeles, with the approximate number of tele- 
phones in each classification in use last year by each company. 
Respectfully submitted, 

“Board of Public Utilities.” 

Appended to the foregoing report, the utilities commission 
submitted to the council tables showing the valuation of plants 
and equipment of the two companies, comparative rates 
charged for service in principal cities, and a comparison of 
present and proposed rates, with the number of telephones 
affected by each change in rate. 

The appraisement of plant value for the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, as determined by the public utilities 
commission, is $4,398,934. The company, in its statement filed 
last January, fixed the plant value at $5,295,482, with an extra 
$1,101,345 claimed as franchise value, 

The Home plant value is fixed by the utilities commission 
at $5,063,726. The company fixed it at $5,639,639, with $1,364,- 
000 extra for franchises. 

As TELEPHONY goes to press a report is received from Los 
Angeles that the council rejected the recommendations of the 
Public Utilities Commission for a raise in rates. The rates now 
im force were re-enacted with minor changes that will mean a 
slight reduction in gross receipts for both companies. Details 
will be published next week. 
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What the Law Decides 


Conducted by A. H. McMillan 


A Question in Rates. 


Our terms have been that when a sufficient number from one 
neighborhood to form a new line (16 to 20) have applied for 
service, they pay $19, furnish 15 poles and pay for the extra wire 
to reach from the switchboard to the first member on the line, 
provided the company will not go over one-half mile to get a 
member, put the line up and pay 15 cents per month thereafter. 

Stock is all sold. What would be a fair proposition to others 
now who would have to come in as subscribers? 


This question is one that should be asked of the business de- 
partment of some going telephone company in your state, 
rather than of the legal editor. However, we will give our 
view of the matter and let it be used for what it is worth. We 
would suggest that to the $19 required of your members, you 
add the cost of 15 cedar poles, the extra wire required and the 
cost of erection, and take 30 per cent of the total. Add this 
30 per cent to the total of the yearly rate required of your 
members and use the sum as a basis for the charge to your 
subscribers. We base this suggestion upon the supposition that 
$19 plus the cost of the poles, extra wire and erection, repre- 
sents the investment required of your company to take on a 
new telephone. We use 30 per cent because we think that 10 
per cent per year should be allowed for depreciation of poles 
and wire and as interest on the $19. An additional 20 per cent. 
is added as profit and to provide for unforeseen contingencies. 
We suggest this as the principle to be followed in view of your 
present rates to stockholders, rather than as an accurate schedule 
of rates. Of course the final result is to be apportioned among 
the subscribers on the line or charged to the, line collectively in 
accordance with your policy. 

We will say further that if you are going to give even fairly 
eood service, and figure properly on depreciation, you will have 
a big deficit every year. It would be well to go over the costs 
of operation and maintenance, not merely of one system the 
size of yours at present, but of one as large as yours is likely 
to be in five years, when the cost per telephone will be much 
higher, with the manager of some well handled near-by com- 
pany, and figure out what rates you will have to charge to get 
on a living basis. Then take your renters in at a rate that 
will be fair to your company, as well as to themselves. It 
costs cash and cuts down your income every time you take out 
a telephone. You don’t want to go on for several years, and 
then wake up to find that in addition to losing on operating 
every year you must face further loss and dissatisfaction due to 
a necessary raise in rates. 


Impairing Obligation of Contract. 


A bill in equity was filed in the United States Circuit 
Court for the purpose of enjoining the town of New De- 
catur, Ala., from interfering with the telephone system of 
the American Telegraph & Telegraph Company and from 
instituting legal proceedings in the state courts to enjoin 
the plaintiff from operating, maintaining and managing its 
telephone system. The action of the town complained of 
and sought to be restrained, was contended to be a viola- 
tion of the constitution of the United States by impairing 
the obligation of contract and depriving the company of 
its property without due process of law. 

- The bill of complaint averred a grant to the company 
hy an ordinance on June 7, 1898, of a franchise to occupy 
the highways of the town, subject to supervision and 
regulation under the police power of the municipality; 
the acceptance of the grant by the company, the construc- 
tion of poles and wires in the highways and their use for 
a period of about six years. It was further averred that 
on March 14, 1904, the town adopted an ordinance for the 


purpose of repealing the franchise and later another ordi- 
nance providing for the removal of the poles and wires 
from the highways, and in default of such removal by the 
company directing their removal by the municipal author- 
ities, the ordinance also declaring the maintenance of the 
poles and wires a nuisance. 

The preliminary injunction prayed for by the complain- 
ant, was denied, the court holding that impairment by a 
state of the obligation of a contract, must be by legislation 
subsequent to the making of the contract, enacted either 
directly by the legislature of the state or through dele- 
gation by one of its municipalities. General and implied 
powers. arising out of the charter of the city, were held 
not to constitute such legislative authority. Further, it 
was held that the mere repudiation of the contract, by a 
municipal corporation, or a denial of liability on such con- 
tract, did not constitute an impairment of the obligation 
of contract under the clause above mentioned. The court 
therefore held that, as a federal tribunal, it had no juris- 
diction of the suit before it. American Tel. & Teg. Co. 
vs. New Decatur, 176 Fed., 133. 


Discount Ordinance to be Tested. 

Formal announcement has been made that the Southwestern 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, at Dallas, Texas, would take 
steps to test in the court the legality of the so-called “refer- 
endum” ordinance, approved by the votes of the last city elec-- 
tion. This ordinance provides, among other things, for a dis- 
count of 10 per cent. on all bills if paid before the tenth of the 
month, such bills to be rendered on the first of the month fol- 
lowing that during which service was rendered. The president 
of the company gave out the statement that the deduction of 
10 per cent would so greatly curtail the revenues of the com- 
pany that it was impracticable for the company to comply with 
its provisions. The company announced that it would proceed 
promptly and in the meantime would follow its ordinary rule 
of disconnecting service from the telephones of persons who 
did not pay their bills. If the courts finally hold the ordinance 
valid, the company states that it will refund the discount to 
those who promptly pay their bills. This refund is to he 
made whether or not the bills are paid under protest. 


A Short Opinion. 


The state of Texas has lost its suit to compel the Western 
Union Telegraph Company to take out a permit to engage in 
business in Texas or to be ousted from the state in so far as 
local business is concerned. To take out a permit would cost 
the company $100,040, based on its capital stock of $100,000,000. 
The trial and appellate courts held that the state could force 
the company to secure a permit to engage in local business in 
the state, although it needs none to do an interstate business 
or handle government messages. But in this decision, the en- 
tire case goes against the state on the grounds given by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in defeating a similar 
action by the State of Kansas. The opinion is short and to 
the point. It says: “Since this suit was brought to the court, 
the Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company vs. State of Kansas, has 
ruled that a similar law of Kansas is unconstitutional. This 
renders unnecessary any discussion of the questions involved 
in this suit. Upon the authority of the case cited, the judg- 
ments of the district court and of the court of civil appeals 
are reversed and judgment here rendered for the Western 

Union Telegraph Company.” 
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Cutting Down Work and Expenses by Using an Adding 
Machine. 

An adding machine can be put to so many different uses 
in the course of the day’s business in a telephone office 
that it is a hard matter to enumerate them all. 

The assistance it gives to a bookkeeper hardly needs 
mentioning. To any one up against the proposition of 
adding two or three dozen columns, say of fifty lines each, 
and running well up into the tens and even hundreds of 
thousands, the machine is a more than welcome assistant. 

Suppose a company has a dozen collectors who 
turn in from fiftv to one hundred accounts dailv. 
with at Jeast one-half of the bills paid by check. 
The cashier has a fine prospect in front of him 
the next day. when it comes time to make up the 
deposit for the bank. Whoever saw a deposit 
slin long enough to enumerate all the checks of 
even the smallest day’s business? The banks are 
iust as anxious to receive a denosit listed an the 
adding machine as on anv other form. and the 
cashier is able to list the items and get his total 
at the same time. The collectors can also list 
their collections on the machine. ceiving not onlv 
the amounts of the bills and the total, hut can 
also show the checks, cash and bills and the 
telephone numbers as well. This slin can he filed 
for reference, and in case of a dispute absolute 
evidence of payment or non-payment is had. This 
is one of the unique ways in which the adding 
machine can be used, and a small sample is shown. 


Property Owner’s Rights, Line Order Service 
and Conduct. 


As the property owner’s and subscriber’s money 
is in your pay envelope, and as you are the one 
who deals with him directly, not your officers, it 
all depends on the impression you make with 
him, as to his attitude towards the company, says 
Samuel Abernethy in the Michigan State Gazette. 
Show him respect, and when working on his 
property, treat it as your own. If he has an 
idea of how he wants the drop run, put it that 
way providing your judgment teaches you that 
it will not interfere with service; if you can’t, 
tell him why. Never leave him dissatisfied with 
your work. 

Make as little noise as possible, work as though 
there was sickness inside: cut out all loud talk, 
hollering at each other, tramping on the flowers, 
grass and rose bushes. Put a little board under 
the ends of your ladder when on his lawn; avoid 
pulling your wires over his clean clothesline; be 
careful of the shingles on his barn, and lock his 
gates when you are through. Pick up the wire 
clippings you dropped in his grass and then he 
won't curse you when he picks them out of his 
lawn-mower. When on his roof keep your spurs 
off, walk near the walls, as it is firmer and lessens the sound 
to those underneath. The first question a roofer asks a prop- 
erty owner when he complains of his roof leaking is: “Have 
you been getting a telephone put in?” 

When crossing the neighbor’s property, get your drop up in 
the air as quickly as possible: many a piece of property was 
never crossed because the wire lay over the fence too long. 
Experience has taught me never to argue with a Dutchman 
about crossing his property: if he says “no” that settles it; 
proceed to set poles or build your line around another route. 


You might change other nationalities with a good line of talk, 
but a Dutchman—No! 
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Keep your wires to the rear, if possible; give them a good 
spread, two brackets are better than one, and run the best 
insulation to basement windows. Put in enough screw-eyes 
to keep it from flapping against the building and annoying the 
subscriber. Make it handy for the installer and inspector, and 
put it there to stay. Keep it up, to a good height, and avoid 
all windows, awnings, porches, eaves troughs, gates and coal 
windows as much as possible. Get your truck around where 
you can work on the lead and drop at the same time, and 
you won’t have anybody idle; neither will people be tripping 
over your wire in the street. When getting off 
from your truck, take a peek around the side of 
the house at the basement and also the attic; see 
which property line your pole is on and then you 
won’t be running back into the house again. 

Keep your lead straight, guy your arm and 
have an eye out for hay-loft doors. Build every 
line as though you were the subscriber and were 
getting it put in for sickness in your. family. 
Practice quality first; then go after quantity. 

Scrape your fuse springs; leave your jumpers 
a little slack in your box for cut-overs and learn 
to keep your feet still while sitting on pole 
seats with spurs on; some of these cable caps 
look like nut-graters. Go in on every line you 
intend to cut, for there are many people using 
long distance, calling doctors, and dropping their 
nickels in pay stations every day. Use the con- 
ductors with more than one jumper, one to do 
your talking, and then you won’t be ringing 
straight line bells and annoying subscribers. 
Keep in mind the operator when using the fuse- 
wrench, connecting up jumpers, cutting twin wire 
or working on the lead, for every tick is a gash, 
and then you won’t have a plug in your line 
when you come to test it. Put your tracer on 
the odd conductor and the odd pin and it will 
save time and trouble. 

Keep your think tank working all the time; 
use your own judgment, and remember that the 
men over you have plenty to think about without _ 
being pestered with minor incidents. Your occu- 
pation is not like the majority of trades; it puts 
you upon the highways before the public all day 
long, and one ill-timed act on your part reflects 
on the whole. 

Try and keep yourself as neat and clean as 
possible, even if you haven’t got an ink-slinging 
position. Remember that lace curtains have eyes, 
walls have ears, and that there are very few 
minutes in the day when you are free from 
observation. Remember that the officers of the 
company, the stockholders, their relations and 
friends, don’t all live on one street, so conduct — 
yourself so as to command the respect of all. 

Liquor and aerial work never worked in har- 
mony, and today the. Booze Fighter and Bum 
Element have been eliminated from the ranks of 
those who are in the employ of telephone companies in the 
departments handling construction and installation work. 


Virginia Legislature Adopts Statute Regarding Language 
Used Over Telephone. 

Reports from Virginia give a statute which was recently 
passed by the Legislature. The enactment reads as follows: 
“Be it enacted by the general assembly of Virginia, that if any 
person shall curse or abuse anyone, or use vulgar, profane or 
indecent language over any telephone in this State, he shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction, be punished 
by a fine of not more than one hundred dollars.” 


Telephone News 


North Dakota Convention, Minot, July 18, 19, 20. 


Illegal Merger Attempted in New York. 

A merger deal is being attempted by the Wayne-Monroe 
(Ind.) and Bell interests, affecting territory in the eastern end 
of Monroe County and most of Wayne County, on the east 
side of Monroe County, New York. The Wayne-Monroe has 
about 3,000 telephones and connects with the Rochester Inde- 
pendent lines for long distance service. 

H. P. McDonough, of Newark, has been manager of the 
Wayne-Monroe and has been actively engaged in promoting 
the interests of the Bell in bringing about the merger. The 
plans of the men in the new deal embrace uniting the Inde- 
pendent and Bell exchanges in several villages. 

As nearly as can be gleaned through the veil of secrecy 
over the merger, a newly-incorporated company is to control 
a majority of stock in both Independent and Bell companies 
operating in the Wayne-Monroe’s territory. The incorporators 
are Frank D. Gaylord, of Sodus; Willis P. Rogers, of William- 
son; George F. Waters, of Pultneyville; D. J. S. Brandt, of 
Ontario; Albert Yeomans, of Walworth; D. P. Osborn, of 
Ontario Center; and H. P. McDonough, of Newark. The new 
company is said to intend making use of both Bell and Inde- 
pendent long distance lines. 


As the Public Service Commission has not yet acquired con- 
trol of telephone and telegraph lines this deal will not have 
to be approved by that body. The deal was rushed to avoid 
investigation by the Commission. However, the Donnelly anti- 
trust law is applicable to the merger and also provides a pen- 
alty of $5,000 for each violation. The incorporation papers of 
the new company have been filed, and the moving powers think 
the deal is closed. 


Kansas Independents Indignant at the Hutchinson Sell-Out. 


The purchase by the Bell telephone company of the formerly 
Independent exchange at Hutchinson, Kan., close on the heels 
of the Wichita deal, has made Independent telephone men 
justly indignant. They see a plan to gather in some of the 
main cities, and then turn around and squeeze the owners of 
the small cities and toll lines until they agree to connect with 
the Bell company on its own terms. It is well known that 
only recently the Bell company has been trying to get some 
comparatively isolated companies to sign a sublicense agree- 
ment, involving the payment of $2 a year for instruments, 
although in sections where there is no competition this type of 
hold-up contract was abandoned long ago. Kansas local com- 
panies see in this a warning of what would happen if they 
were at the mercy of the trust, and are anxious to see some 
binding, legal organization, which will hold the properties 
together, as they are now in Nebraska and Michigan. 

The following abstract of a letter, from a fair-minded Inde- 
pendent, is probably typical of the general feeling: 

“A man has a right to sell his own property, T suppose, to 
whomever he wishes. But Burns, the Hutchinson Independ- 
ent man, played us a scurvy trick when he sold to the Bell 
without first giving his brother Independents a chance to buy. 
If he was forced to dispose of the property, or merely wished 
to do so in order to take up some other business, he might 
have notified other Independent operators, who were inter- 
ested in keeping their splendid foothold in this territory, there- 
by placing them in a position to protect their own interests, 
which he has now so basely disregarded. 

“A well-built toll line extending down the Rock Island to 
Guymon, Okla., has lately been completed, giving all towns in 
that direction first-class toll connections to Burns’s exchange ; 
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and from there direct to Kansas City. The B. & B. (Burns & 
Burns, father and son) owned a fair share of stock in both 
the Guymon and Kansas City lines, which stock is now owned 
by the Bell. All that southwest territory is strongly Inde- 
pendent, and you can well imagine their feelings when they 
found that their new line, from which they had expected so 
much, was sawed off at Hutchinson and run into a Bell office. 
The same thing is true when it comes to getting through to 
Kansas City. We can ‘send it. Bell, or go to H-l’—perhaps 
the same thing in the long run. 

“Tn the current issue of the Hutchinson Daily News, about 
a dozen business men were quoted as being in favor of a sin- 
gle exchange system; these quotations were obtained by a 
Bell representative by a hard day’s work canvassing the city. 
All the unfavorable comments and expressions were sup- 
pressed; and God knows they were ten to every one of the 
others easily enough. In the residence districts, Independent 
subscribers are simply fogging. The Bell came out with a 
long statement about a new four-story exchange building, a 
unified and superior service, and perhaps a slight (?) increase 
in rates, owing to the additional facilities they will be able 
to offer. About toll rates, you can gttess as well as I can. 
The report is that Burns received $150,000 for his property, 
and the Bell manager claims he has another $150,000 to spend 
in remodeling and improvements. 

“As to the outlook, the remaining Independents will find a 
way to get around, although Hutchinson was a vital point 
when considering toll territory. A few years Hutchinson 
will have another Independent exchange, but it is a safe guess 
that Burns will not be the promoter, for the business men 
of Hutchinson feel that he has jumped out from under his 
responsibility in a sneaking way.” 


American Union Company Involved in Continental Tangle. 

On May 31 the American Union Telephone Company, with 
executive headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., and operating 
headquarters at Harrisburg, Pa., went into the hands of a 
receiver. The case came before Judge Rellstab in the 
Tnited States Circuit Court, and after hearing the applica- 
tion he named Charles West, of Philadelphia, and Frank D. 
Houck, of Harrisburg as receivers. It will thus be seen 
that the receivership is of the friendly order, as the com- 
pany has for some years past been operated by Mr. West 
and Mr. Houck. 

The application for the receivership was made by the 
Dean Electric Company of Elyria, Ohio, in which Max 
Koehler, who moved the receivership for the Continental 
company, is heavily interested. 


Better Toll Connections Discussed at Kentucky Convention. 
Important subjects were discussed at the meeting of the 
independent telephone interests of southeastern Kentucky 
at Middlesboro June 3 and 4. Toll connections for that 
section and the construction of a line between Louisville 
and Knoxville, Tenn., were the principal subjects on the 
program. The attendance, it is understood, was unusually 
large, on account of the aggressive spirit with which the 
Independents are going after the Kentucky situation. 
Among those in attendance were E. M. Coleman, President 
of the Louisville Home Telephone Co., and also president 
of the State association; S. M. Heller, of the Central Ilome 
Telephone Co., and P. S. Pogue, manager of the Louisville 
Home Telephone Co., D. H. French, president of the 
Lagrange Home Telephone Co., was also in attendance, 
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Telephone Men Join A. I. E, E, 

In the May issue of the Proceedings of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers are the following names of 
newly elected associate members of the Institute: Merton J. 
Corwin, sales engineer, Dean Electric Company, Seattle, 
Wash, ; Carl Eirich, district engineer, Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; Harold Weston Heald, in- 
spector, Providence Telephone Company, Providence, R. T.; 
George Kellogg Heyer, electrical engineer, Western Electric 
Co., New York City, N. Y.: Bruce V. Hill, general foreman 
electrolytic division, Chicago Telephone Company, Chicago, Ill; 
Franklin P. Oliver, district plant chief, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Atlanta, Ga.; William Right Patton, Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., San Francisco, Calif.; Homer 
Jay Pierce, division equipment engineer, Northwestern Tele- 
phone Exchange Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Edward Ashby 
Plumer, commercial engineering department, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., New’ York City, N. Y.: John Lynn 
Ryder, telephone engineer, Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Hugzh Darwin Saunders, district engineer, 
New York Telephone Co., Newark, N. J.; Cesar C. Walter 
Schnyder, Automatic Electric Co., Chicago. 


Telephone Tax in Mississippi. 

The taxation of telephone companies is a matter that is both- 
ering the railroad commission of Mississiopi no little, and 
the Attorney General has been appealed to for advice so that 
the commission may be certain of its bearings before it makes 
up the assessment rolls for the next fiscal year. The question 
is, are the Independents “common carriers,” and subject to 
taxation ? 

Tt has recently been discovered that there are scores of little 
neighborhood telephone systems scattered about over the state, 
seventy-five or one hundred of them, it is said, and most of 
them make no report or showing to the commission, so that 
thev have never paid any taxes. 

The question before the commission is as to whether these 
little concerns are liable. They claim that they are not oper- 
ated for profit, but admit that in view of the fact that they 
have physical connection with the Cumberland or some other 
of the bigger concerns, it occasionally happens they accept bus- 
iness to be gotten through to the long distance systems, they 
make a nominal charge for it—all of which goes to the main- 
tenance of the line. 

The chances are that the little telephone systems will be 
forced to pay taxes, but if so they will be valued so very cheap 
that the taxes will not amount to anything worth mentioning. 

The commission has called for reports from the small fel- 
lows, but so far very few of them have responded. Those 
which have reported protest very vigorously that they are not 
in business for profit. 


West Virginia Association to Urge Anti-Trust Legislation. 

The executive committee of the West Virginia Independ- 
ent Telephone Association recently passed a _ resolution, 
forwarded to the members of Congress for the State, urging 
them to favor the enlargement of the powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, so as to empower that commission 
to regulate rates and service of all telephone companies doing 
interstate business, and to prevent discrimination. 


Indianapolis Boomers’ Train Equipped with Telephones. 

The Indianapolis Trade Association is touring northern 
Indiana this week on a trade hooming excursion. Three in- 
terurban cars were, used to carry the members of the Trade 
and other persons interested in extending the 
trade of Indianapolis. The excursion train will be run over 
different interurban roads—the first night of the three days’ 
outing will be spent at Warsaw, the second at South Bend. 


Association 
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Telephone instruments are installed in the interurban cars 
by the New Long Distance and the Central Union telephone 
companies. This innovation is proving most satisfactory to 
the business men because they are enabled to keep in touch 
with their business offices and direct the work during the three 
days’ absence. Special operators are accompanying the mem- 
bers of the Association and they can write out their messages 


and hand them to the operators to be telephoned when the stops — 


are made, or they may do their own talking. The telephone 
companies make no charge for the service during the outing. 


Marshalltown Rates Raised. 

The Marshall Telephone Co., Marshalltown, Ia., has 
quietly raised rates on all classes of service 25 cents per 
month, to be rebated if paid before the tenth of the month, 
with an additional raise of 25 cents flat on residence service. 
The raises are as follows, including the 25 cents subject to 
rebate: 

Residence, $1.50 to $2; offices, $2 to $2.25; business, $2.50 
to $2.75. 

This is the anticipated sequel to the consolidation with 
the Bell company, and is simply another item to add to the 
long list, showing what the public may expect from such 
consolidations. The next step will be a series of indig- 


nation meetings, and the organization of a new competing 


company. Telephone men need to study history. y) 


Alfred J. Greathead Dead. 

Alfred John Greathead, secretary of the John A. Roeb- 
ling’s Sons Co., of Illinois, died at his residence, 5645 Calumet 
Avenue, Chicago, May 21. Mr. Greathead has been con- 
nected with the Roeblings for over twenty-five years, and 
was highly esteemed by all who knew him. He was 
stricken with pneumonia, and died after an illness of but 
five days. ; 

Mr. Greathead was born at Barnstaple, England, May 5, 
1861. He was a member of Kenwood Lodge A. F. & A. M. 
and Fairview Chapter, Mont Joie Commandery Knights 
Templar. The funeral was held May 23, interment at Mount 
Hope. The decedent left a widow and three daughters. 


Morgan Representative from New York Inspects. 

‘F. H. McKnight, of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., of New 
York, was in Columbus last week looking over the plant of the 
Columbus Citizens Telephone Company, one of the Morgan 
concerns. While in Columbus he was the guest. of Frank A. 
Davis, president of the company. It is rumored that he will 
be added to the boards of directors of the Ohio properties con- 
trolled by J. P. Morgan & Co. 


Mrs. H. H. Gerhard’s Death. 

The many friends of Harry H. Gerhard, manager of the C. A. 
Wood Preserver Co., Austin, Texas, will be pained to hear of 
the death of his wife, which occurred at Austin, May 25. They 
were married in June, 1909, and TELEPHONY joins in extending 
sincere sympathy to Mr. Gerhard in his great bereavement. 


Board of Trade Regulation Gets Reduction for Business 
Service. 

The telephone committee of the New Orleans Board of 

Trade is understood to have drafted a contract with the 

Cumberland Telephone Company, that provides for a decrease 


in rates on unlimited service telephones in the business section. 


Springfield, Mo., Case Goes to Federal Judge at Topeka. 

The case of the City of Springfield vs. the Bell telephone 
company, in the matter of rates, has been referred by Federal 
Judge Phillips of Kansas City, to Judge John Pallock of 
Topeka for hearing. 
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Minnesota Rural Companies Must Pay Gross Earnings Tax. 

More than three hundred country telephone lines in Minne- 
sota which have heretofore paid a small valuation tax will 
hereafter be compelled to pay a gross earnings tax along 
with the companies in the larger cities. The decision to put 
the country lines on the gross earnings tax list was reached 
at a conference between the state tax commission, the state 
legal department and the public examiner. 

By this action the commission estimates that the taxes from 
country lines will be increased fully 75 per cent, as many 
of the small companies have been paying no tax. There are 
about six hundred rural telephone companies in the state. 

The arrangements for taxing the companies will be under 
charge of Frank Stacy, head of the telephone department in 
the office of the Public Examiner. 


Complaint Against Bell Rates in San Antonio Hanging Fire. 

Recently a special committee appointed to report on the 
petition of 1,500 citizens relative to rate changes of the South- 
western Telegraph & Telephone Company for its service at 
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New Independent Office Started at Cleveland. 
Contracts have been let for the new Union exchange 
building, by the Cuyahoga Telephone Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
It will be a fire-proof structure. 


Application for Franchise to Build Competing System at 
Des Moines. 

Just as the Bell telephone company is completing prep- 
arations for uniting its exchange with the system of the 
Mutual Telephone Co., at Des Moites, Ia., plans are being 
set afoot for organizing a new competitive concern. F. C. 
Williams, Carroll Wright and G. F. Henry have applied for 
a franchise. 


Dayton Company Making Plant Additions, 
Thomas Elder, president of the Elder and Johnston com- 
pany, of Dayton, Ohio, was elected a director of the Home 
Telephone Company of that city at a recent meeting of the 
board of directors, to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of F. R. Huntington of Columbus. H. B. Taylor of Columbus, 


Operating Room of the Independent Telephone Company, San Antonio, Texas. 


San Antonio, Tex., reported that it desired more time for 
consideration of the subject. 

It is understood that at the time agitation was started, the 
service was compared unfavorably with that of the San Antonio 
Telephone Company, an Independent concern which has good 
local service at lower rates, but which is insufficiently provided 
with long-distance connections to entirely replace the Bell 
service. 


Continental Receivership Hearing Postponed. 

The hearing scheduled for May 31 in the application for 
a receiver for the Continental Telephone and Telegraph 
Company was postponed until Monday June 6. The sub- 
sidiary companies of the Continental are moving along 
quietly, giving service and taking care of their business. 


treasurer of the United States Telephone Company, was elected 
treasurer of the Home company. 

The company has started work of erecting additional sub- 
stations and cables. Manager Ainsworth announced that it 
was expected to have this work done soon. 


Louisville Rate Decision Postponed. 

The Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co., which is trying 
to keep the city of Louisville from reducing its rates, will 
be able to hold on under its present schedule until October, 
at least, because Henry Burnett, the special master appointed 
by Federal Judge Evans to hear testimony on the case, has 
notified those interested that he will not be able to submit 
his report until fall. It will be the basis for the decision of 
Judge Evans. 


Recent Telephone Inventions 
By Max W. Zabel 


ELECTRIC CABLE. 
R. F. Hall, East Orange, N. J., pat. 957,506, May 10, 1910, 
assigned to Western Electric Co. ; 

This cable is so designed that each pair of conductors 
are transposed every fifty or one hundred and fifty feet, 
so as to neutralize the induction which one pair may exert 
en another pair. The transpositions take a definite form so 
that each pair is twisted with a variable lay throughout 
the length of the cable. 


DESK TELEPHONE STANDARD. 

C. T. Mason, Sumter, S. C., pat. 959,243, May 24, 1910, 
assigned to Sumter Telephone Mfg. Co., Sumter, S. C. 
This desk telephone is made of a one piece base and 

standard 1 and 2 and has secured within it the plate 5 for 

supporting the switchboard springs. A lug 3 is mounted to 
one side of the stem to support the transmitter. The 

switchhook lever 8 is screwed to the bell crank lever 10, 

which operates the switching springs. The screw which 


holds the lever 8 to the lever 10 is outside of the stem and 
the lever 8 can thus be removed without disturbing any of 
the other parts. 


FIRE ALARM SIGNAL BOX. 


Ff’. S. Bronson, Rochester, N. Y., pat. 958,719, May 24, 1910, 
assigned to Denio General Electric Co., Rochester. 

A signaling box for fire alarm systems is disclosed in this 
patent and its object is to provide an apparatus of fire call 
in connection with automatic telephone systems. The 
signaling apparatus is adapted to actuate the central office 
telephone switching mechanism, to automatically select the 
fire alarm headquarters and thereafter ring in the number 
of the box or the station and its location. 


APPARATUS FOR FILLING DRY BATTERIES. 


J. L. Heller, Ravenna, Ohio, pat. 958,394, May 17, 1910, 

assigned to Manhattan Electrical Supply Co. 

The dry battery filling apparatus described by this in- 
vention, comprises a hooper and means for supporting the 
dry batteries in their incomplete state. Means for holding 
the carbons in position during manufacture and means for 


tamping the powdered mixture as it is forced into the 
zine jar and around the carbon electrode are provided. 


TRANSMISSION SYSTEM. 
W. F. Gradolph, St. Louis, and W. C. Hahne, Chicago, pat. 
958,868, May 24, 1910, assigned to Gradolph Elec- 
Tie CO. tt pi ottiss 
A telephone transmission system is herein outlined, in 
which two metallic conductors, 7 and 8, are in inductive 


relation with each other, and which are also served by a 
so-called surging line 16. Each line 7 and 8 has an im- 
pedance coil 15. Induction coils as shown are connected 
with the transmitter and battery, and it is claimed that 
the arrangement thus set forth neutralizes in an inexpensive 
manner the capacity of a long conductor or cable. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
W. W. Dean, Elyria, Ohio, pat. 958,856, May 24, 1910, as- 
signed to Dean Electric Co., Elyria. 

The system outlined here consists in the provision of a 
trunk circuit between the A and B operators, which shall 
permit of signaling between operators without disturbing 
the talking circuit. To this end a relay R of low resis- 
tance is used, adapted to be connected in circuit with a 
variable resistance D through the trunk and cord circuit. 
This relay controls the disconnecting signal and is under 
the control of the A operator. After making the connec- 
tion, the lamp Sy is lighted in front of the B operator to 
indicate that connection has been made. When the plug 
is inserted, the lamp Ss is independent of the A operator 


’ and serves as a ringing signal, being illuminated during the 


ringing operation. When ringing the relay R is energized 


which thereby completes a shunt around the resistance D 
and thereupon operates the relay T, thereby interrupting 
the circuit of the lamp Sy, indicating to the A operator that 
the called subscriber has answered. 
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TELEPHONE SET. 
W. Kaisling, Chicago, pat. 958,925, May 24, 1910, assigned 
to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago. 
In this patent is described a wall telephone having the 
ordinary shelf 11, below which is the apparatus box, and on 
top of which is mounted an actuating dial, 12, for use 
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in connéction with automatic systems. A ringing button, 


14, is also mounted on the shelf. 


BATTERY CHARGING AND DISCHARGING SYSTEM. 
L. Fiedler, Stoke Newington, London, Eng., pat, 957,321, 
May 10, 1910. 

The arrangement illustrated herein consists of a circuit 
connected with the positive pole of the storage battery and 
the positive pole of the charging machine, and a shunt 
circuit around this circuit. This shunt circuit includes a pair 
of solenoids and has means adapted to open the charging 
circuit and short circuit one of the solenoids on the ac- 
cumulator becoming fully charged and to close the charging 
circuit and cut in the solenoid on the accumulator becoming 

sufficiently discharged. 


PAR EY °LINE SYSTEM. e 
H. J. Roberts, Evanston, Ill., pat. 958,894, May 24, 1910, 
assigned to H. Roberts Telephone Co., Chicago. 
This lockout system consists of the central station A, 
substations B and C and the grounder D at the end of 
the line. Each station has a restoring magnet 18, non- 
inductive, arranged serially in the line circuit. This operates 
the tripping members 11 and 16 to restore the apparatus to 


The combined ringer and trip magnet 
is so arranged that its armature can vibrate in one direc- 


normal after a call. 


tion without ringing the bell. When calling the armature 
3, is moved to engage contacts 10, which movement does 
not operate the bell. The first impulse closes a metallic 
circuit to the first substation, and in like manner the second 
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impulse closes a metallic circuit to the second substation. 
When going through a station, however, which it is not 
desired to call, the station is again disconnected. This 
is done when ringing by the operation of the armature 
of the trip magnet at each of the stations. 


TRANSMITTING SYSTEM FOR SPACE TELEPHONY. 
V. R. Laughter, Detroit, Mich., pat. 957,852, May 10, 1910. 

The wireless telephone apparatus herein includes a trans- 
mitting set connected in circuit, and oscillation inducing 
means adapted to be adjusted to a state of inactivity close to 
the critical point. Means are further shown which are 
adapted, when influenced by sound waves, to bring the 
oscillation inducing means to the critical operative point. 
There are further means in the circuit with the transmitting 
set adapted to throw the receiving set into operative re- 
lation with the aerial limb of the transmitting set when 
the oscillation inducing means is inactive and to cut out 
the receiving set when the induction device is rendered 
active. 


PROTECTIVE DEVICE. 
R. H. Manson, Elyria, Ohio, pat. 957,977, May 17, 1910, 
assigned to Dean Electric Co., Elyria. 
A protective device is illustrated using two springs b 
and 6‘ whose upper ends are so arranged that the spring 
b' has one prong and the spring b two prongs to hold the 


SS 
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fuse d?, The spring b' has projections b’,b° to prevent the 
springs from separating when no fuse is inserted. 


FUSED DISTRIBUTING BOARD AND CROSS CON- 
NECTING RACK. 
R. G. Hardgrave, Tucumcari, N. M., pat. 958,808, May 24, 1910. 
A distributing board is set forth in which all of the 
connecting wires may be of the same length. For this rea- 
son, the connectors are mounted in the form of a circle 
around the central aperture through which the cross con- 
necting wires project. Means whereby the outside con- 
nectors are mounted on one side and the inside connectors 
on the other side are also provided. A single ground 
block is used for all the connectors. 


SWIFT CHH OOK, 
B. W. Sweet, Cleveland, Ohio, pat. 958,979, May 24, 1910, 
assigned to H. Z. Sands, Cleveland. 

The desk set illustrated herein has been previously di- 
gested. It is a divisional application covering features 
whereby a bell crank lever is mounted in a desk telephone 
to operate the springs. A switchhook lever removably 
secured to the bell crank lever, is mounted in place to 
permit of its removal after withdrawal of a portion of the 
casing of the standard. 


CABLE ES GE LP: 
T. J. Baugh, Hopkinsville, Ky., pat. 957,300, May 10, 1910. 
A cable clip made of one piece of material is shown 
herein which is adapted to encircle the cable and the mes- 
senger wire. The strip has holes and prongs punched out 
of it, which act to hold the strip together to thereby support 
the cable in place. 


Manufacturing Progress 


H. A. Shepard Becomes Purchasing Agent for Ericsson Co. 
H. A. Shepard has made a step forward in becoming purchas- 
ing agent for the L. M. Ericsson Telephone Manufacturing 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mr. Shepard is well known in the telephone field. He was 
formerly assistant purchasing agent of the Kellogg Switch- 


Mr. H. A. Shepard. 


board & Supply Company, and, prior to holding this position, 
had had practical experience in the shops of the Western Elec- 
tric Company and the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Com- 
pany. His practical experience and technical training, as well 
as his ability to make friends of those with whom he comes 
in contact in a business way, well fit him for his new duties. 
a eee 
Why Induction Coils Give Out. 

There are several reasons why a coil winding will break 
down or refuse to perform its work. 

In the first place it may. be incorrectly designed. There may 
be too much or too little resistance in the winding; the wire 
may be a wrong size; the coil may require too much current. 
But more probably, and more usually, the winding is not de- 
signed to carry an overload. This last involves to a great 
extent the character of the insulation. 

Within the past few years enamel insulated wire has come 
to be used quite extensively in making up coils. This insula- 
tion consists of a coating of thin, elastic, non-porous, non- 
hygroscopic enamel baked on the wire at a high temperature 
and consequently unaffected by abnormal heat. Hence coils 
wound with this wire are not affected by moisture, with its 


Group of American Coil Windings. 


resulting short circuit. Again, if an abnormal current passes 
through the coil, the insulation is not charred and carbonized 
to form a short circuit, 

Four years ago the American Electric Fuse Company, of 
Muskegon, Mich., perfected such an insulating enamel and 
placed its enamel insulated wire on the market. Coil designers 
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have received it with special favor and many of the largest 
coil users now specify enamel insulation. 

More recently the company has installed expensive equipment 
for coil winding. With this equipment and a competent engi- 
neering force, it is prepared to design and manufacture coils 
in any quantity and for any required work. Telephone induc- 
tion coils receive special attention. 


The New Baugh: Cable Clip. 

There has been a great demand in the last few years 
for a cable clip which will properly bond the cable, at the 
same time eliminate vibration and creeping which cause 
crystalization and breaking of the sheath and which has 
been a source of great trouble and expense to the operating 
plants throughout the country. 

The Baugh cable clip which has just been patented, is 
made of a metal which, it is claimed, withstands the strong- 
est acid tests, and therefore resists the gases which are so 
destructive. It can be adjusted to the messenger wire and 
locked in place very quickly, thus producing a saving in 
the time of installation. 

The cable is supported in a proper manner so that vi- 
bration is eliminated, it is said; it maintains a good ground 
connection at each point of support for the sheath, thus 
tending to prevent electrolytic action. 

It is claimed that it prevents the cable from creeping, 


The Baugh Cable Clip Showing Manner in Which Cable is Held. 


causing slack in one place and excess strain in another, 
inasmuch as it holds same very closely to the messenger 
wire. The passage of a cable car is permitted on account 
of the closeness with which the cable is bound to the 
messenger. 

The illustrations show clearly the design and method of 
installation of the clip. It is manufactured and sold by the 
Baugh Cable Clip Company, F. G. Hoge, manager, Hopkins- 
ville, Ky., who will be pleased to give further information 
regarding it. 


Matthews Exhibit at the St. Louis Electrical Show. 

One of the most interesting exhibits at the St. Louis 
Electrical Show was that of W. N. Matthews & Bro., in 
charge of Claude L. Matthews, with representatives Victor 
L. Crawford, alias, “Happy” Crawford, Walter E. Bischoff, 
H. E. Marshall also in attendance. 

This booth was surrounded with a fence composed of 
six-inch Matthews’ guy anchors, and on the center table 
was shown an exact model of the Matthews’ guy anchor 
(scale one inch to the foot) which was screwed into model- 
ing clay. The clay was then cut with a very fine wire. The 
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box was then pulled apart and the two halves of the clay 
showed conclusively that this anchor does not disturb the 
solid earth; therefore, could not give back. 

A new invention, for use with the 5, 6 and 7 inch Mat- 
thews’ anchors was shown and attracted a great deal of 
favorable comment; this is in the nature of a reinforced 
concrete sleeve that slips over the end of the rod and can 
be securely fastened thereto by means of liquid cement or 
“srouting.’ This does away with the trouble caused by 
the corrosion of rods of any kind at the point where they 
come out of the ground. These sleeves can be furnished 
at a lower cost than galvanized anchors. Patents have 
been applied for on this improvement. 

Matthews’ Polerectcr was very attractively shown by an 
exact model (made to a scale of % inch to a foot) was 
shown lifting a pole. It was clearly demonstrated that 
three men could put in any pole up to 75 feet in length by 
means of the Matthews Polerector, two men being necessary 
to handle the pole, and one man to handle the team of 
horses drawing the wagon. The Matthews’ Polerector can 
be attached to any standard 12-foot wagon bed. 

The Way 2-bolt clamp, a recent invention of S. B. Way, 
Electrical Superintendent of the Union Electric Light & 
Power Co. of St. Louis was shown. 

The thing that probably attracted more attention than 
anything else in this interesting exhibit was the “Line- 
men’s Protector’ which was under the direct charge of Mr. 
H. R. Marshall. Six enlarged photographs, 48 inches high, 
clearly showed the various applications of this shield in 
actual use by the linemen of the Detroit Edison Electric 
IWuminating Co., Detroit, Mich. 

The Linemen’s Protector is a device designed to protect 
the linemen working on a pole or on the ground or under 
the ground. Each shield is guaranteed to stand a test of 
30,000 volts in its thinnest part while submerged in water. 


MicHicaAn Etectric SpecraLty, of Muskegon, Mich., is mail- 
ing out a leaflet describing its Vac-M lightning arrester. 


THE STROMBERG ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, of Chi- 
cago, which manufactures a time-recording system, has moved 
from 141 North Jefferson street to its new factory, 1252-1256 
Marianna street, where its general offices are also located. 


The New Kellogg Mouthpiece. 
Recently, announcement was made of a new transmitter 
mouthpiece placed on the market by the Kellogg Switch- 
board and Supply Company, Chicago. 


. Sectional View of the Kellogg Mouthpiece. 

The accompanying illustrations show the structure of 
the mouthpiece. It is made of steel formed into the proper 
shape. This pressed steel form is covered with a rubber 
composition. 
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In order to tasten the rubber composition securely to 
the steel, two rows of holes are provided in the steel 
form. The form is placed in a mould and the rubber com- 
position poured in. Great pressure is applied to the mould 


View Showing the Holes in Steel Shell by Means of Which the 
Rubber Insulation is Held in Place. 


and the rubber insulation is forced in shape around the 
form and into the holes completely covering the steel. 


Matthews’ Book of Underground Conduit Specifications. 

W. N. Matthews & Brother, St. Louis, Mo., have just 
published another book on construction work, this time tak- 
ing underground construction as the topic. The subject is 
fully discussed from the selection of the route for the con- 
duit to filling of the trench after the conduit has been laid. 
Sections of the book are devoted to the various types of 
conduit, such as multiple duct, single duct, fibre and mono- 


lithic. Diagrams of each kind are given, showing the 
various formations together with dimensions and area 
figures. Tables are given showing the cost of each in 


streets paved with granite or equivalent paving, exclusive 
of manholes. 

The book contains a great deal of information compiled 
in a compact usable form. It will be sent to telephone 
companies interested in underground conduit construction, 
free of charge. Additional copies for companies may be 
obtained by forwarding fifty cents. Individuals may also 
obtain them upon payment of a like sum. 


CrousE-Hinps Company, of Syracuse, N. Y., announces 
that its Chicago office is now located in the Plymouth build- 
ing, 303 Dearborn street. Mr. F. F. Skeel is the company’s 
western manager. 


MounTAIN STATE ExLectric CoMpANy, of Wheeling, W. Va., 
has issued a folder relating to ‘“‘Hall’s” galvanized T brackets. 
An interesting 14-page booklet containing clear illustrations and 
readable test relating to the Poole lockout system for com- 
mon battery party lines has also recently been published. 


e 
Tue Unirep States Light & HEATING Company, general 
offices at 30 Church street, New York, announce the re- 
moval of its Chicago office, on May 1st, from 745 Monad- 
nock building to 1013 Peoples Gas building, Michigan ave- 
nue and Adams street. 


? 


VALENTINE-CLARK Company, the well-known dealers in cedar 
poles, have just moved to fine new quarters in the McCormick 
building, one of Chicago’s finest new buildings on Michigan 
boulevard, corner of Van Buren street. 


Monarcu ELEectrRic AND WiRE Company, Chicago, III., in the 
May issue of the Current Advisor has some amusing paragraphs 
under the heading, “Wise and Otherwise.” This paper is issued 
to keep purchasers in touch with leading items in the large list 
of supplies which this company furnishes. 
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Modern Shop Machinery. 

It is always interesting, even to the laymen, to make a visit 
to a manufacturing plant as there is so much that can be 
learned. This is especially true in a telephone manufacturing 
establishment where so many small parts which are used in 
various parts of telephone apparatus are made. 

The accompanying illustration shows some of the various 


departments in the factory of the Monarch Telephone Manu- . 


facturing Company, Chicago, Ill. The lower right hand illus- 
tration is a general view of the screw machines and drill 
presses, while the two upper views show them more in detail. 
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equipped. In watching the men working at these different ma- 
chines one cannot help but be impressed with the great value 
of automatic machinery as now developed. A machine will 
now do the work in one operation which formerly, by hand, 
took the time and services of several men. 


The Paragon Sellers Company. 
It is announced that the Paragon Sellers Company has 
taken over the business of the Durant Electric Supplies 


Company and Frank W. Pardee of Chicago, 
The new company which is located at 56 Fifth Ave., Chi- 


Views in the Factory of the Monarch Telephone Manufacturing Company. 


With the screw machines, shown in the upper right hand 
corner, are made many various kinds of screws. The drill 
presses, shown in the upper left hand corner, drill several 
holes at the same time in iron and wood parts of telephone 
equipment. The powerful drill presses shown in the left hand 
corner form pieces and punch several holes in transmitter and 
subscriber’s set parts. The central view shows a portion of the 
forges where practically all of the iron working is done. It 
is extremely interesting to watch the blacksmiths at work at 
their gas fed forges, with which all modern shops are now 


cago wil continue to manufacture and sell all the specialties 
and supplies handled by its predecessors and in addition 
will develop new specialties. The officers of the new 
company are: President, E. M. Platt; vice-president, F. W. 
Pardee; secretary E. E. Dewey and treasurer R. E. Mac- 
duff. 


THE Mitrs Exxectric Company, of Peoria, IIl., jobbers of 
electrical supplies, has issued a catalog of 512 pages, a copy of 
which will be furnished to anyone in the trade. 


Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state. 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 


PERSONAL. 


MR. S. E. FISHER, of Detroit, Michigan, has been appointed 
manager of the Zenith Telephone Company, Duluth, Minn. 


MR. U. N. BETHELL, president of the New York Telephone 
Company, has been elected a director of the Columbia Trust 
Company of New York City. 


DR. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL recently passed through 
Winnipeg, Canada, on his way to the Pacific coast, where he 
will take a steamer in continuance of a voyage around the world, 
which he has long desired to make. 


MR. CH'IARLES P, MORRILL, who for some time has been 
local manager for the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany at Santa Rosa, California, has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of assistant to the general superintendent, with offices in San 
Francisco. 


MR. WALTER CLOYD, who has been working as assistant 
to the district manager of the Rocky Mountain Telephone Com- 
pany at Idaho Falls, Idaho, has been made manager of the 
exchanges in Reaburg, Sugar City, and St. Anthony, with head- 
quarters in Rexburg, 


MR. J. M. PORTWOOD, who for 16 years has been acting man- 
ager of the Decatur, Illinois, exchange of the Home Telephone Com- 
pany, has been made manager of the Macon County Telephone 
Company, which operates throughout Macon and adjoining 
counties. Mr. Walter Hutchin has been made manager of the 
local exchange, and both he and Mr. Portwood, will be assistants 
to Dr. J. W. Collins, who is general Manager and president of 
both companies. 


MR. EH. M. COLEMAN, president of the Louisville Home 
Telephone Co., who is one of the most widely known telephone 
men in the United States, is receiving congratulations from his 
host of friends on his recent marriage. Mr. Coleman has long 
been regarded as proof against Cupid’s arrows but lately sur- 
rendered to the continued attacks of the little god. He married 
Mrs. Belle Giles, who rivals Mr. Coleman in the number of her 
friends both in Louisville and the state at large. 


OBITUARY. 


MR. ERNEST SIMONS, who was for seven years employed by 
the Louisville branch of the Cumberland Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, was electrocuted while doing some repair work on 
one of the company’s lines in New Albany, Ind. Mr. Simons 
was exceptionally well known and liked in Louisville telephone 
circles, and the accident came as a sad surprise to his numerous 
friends. He was repairing a line and accidentally came in con- 
tact with a live wire, the entire current passing through. his 
body. In respect to his memory, Officials and employes of the 
Cumberland company attended his funeral in a body, and all 
business except attention to the regular calls was “suspended 
during the afternoon of his burial, 


NEW COMPANIES. 
DIVIDE, COLO.—The Divide Mutual Telephone 
been organized by E. J. Merriam, Joseph Pee. fore 
Mose Gray, and Frank Smith. The company will construct and 
maintain telephone lines, but was not organized for profit, 


MACOMB, ILL.—The Pleasant Telephone Com i 
‘i pany, incorpor- 
ated by Robt. E. Crabb, Joseph M. Randolph and John F. Hillis 
has been chartered by the Secretary of State. : 


PORTLAND ME\—The El Refugio Mining Compan i 
authorized capital stock of $1,250,000 has ss iy ratte hs by 
Chas, Todd Moffett, Boston, Mass., president; John HH. Pierce 
Portland, Me., treasurer; Frank H. Purinton, Portland Me. The 
company will construct and maintain telephone lines. 

BURNIPS CORNERS, MICH.—The Salem Telephone Company 
has been organized, and farmers’ lines will be constructed in 
this vicinity. The directors of the company are: H. Weber, J. M. 


Gordon, M. C. Loew, George Heck, (C.- Raab, We C Loew and 
C. DeJongh. 


KERKHOVEN, MINN.—The Kerkhoven Louriston Telephone 
Company with an authorized capital stock, common, $5,000, has 
been incorporated by J. H. Lewis, president; Wm. Strom, vice- 


president; Fred Armstrong, secretary; O. G. Hough, treasurer, 
all of Louriston. 


CURTIS, NEB.—The Curtis and Fox Creek Telephone Company 
has been chartered by the secretary of state with an authorized 
capital of $5,000. T. R. Elson, Wm. Barackman and Wm. Schick 
are the incorporators. 

GRANT, NEB.—E. H. Hill, B. F. Hastings, E. C. Hoffman and 
F. M. Bell are the incorporators of the newly chartered Grant 


Telephone Company. The company is capitalized at $4,000, par 
value of share $50. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The Waldon Telephone Company has been 
incorporated by C. F, Fowler and J. Oliva, of Walden. The 
company is capitalized at $30,000. 

LINDLEY, N. Y.—The West Lindley Telephone Company has 
been incorporated by A. J. Hill, Wallace Cook, Homer §. Titus, 
Fred Toles and Harry Miller, of Presho, and Philip Morse and 
Frank Morse, of Lindley. C. O. Stowell, Corning, N. Y., is in- 
corporating attorney. 

ANTLERS, OKLA.--The Antlers & Carinue Telephone Com- 
pany has been incorporated with an authorized capital stock of 


$500. Incorporators are Barney Noel, Carinue, Okla.; Wm, West- 
moreland, Antlers, Okla.; A. A, Lesseur, Antlers, Okla.; Jake 
Easton, Antlers, Okla., and G. T. Johnson, Antlers, Okla. 


HOBART, OKLA.—The Lawrence Telephone Company with an 
authorized capital stock of $600 has been incorporated by G. E. 
Neal, S. P. Hanes, F. C. Leslie, E. Bale and R. H. Armstrong. 


MOORELAND, OKLA.—The Moreland Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $12,000. M. P. Myers, 
N. R. Ames, T. H. Whiteneck, A. S. Jenish and F. B. Schilling 
are the directors of the company. 


RED OAK, OKLA.—R. A. Welch, C. A. Sturgeson and I. C. 
Talley are the organzers of the Red Oak Telephone Company. The 
company is capitalized at $2,000. 

HANOVER, PA.—The Pleasant Hill Telephone Company was 
recently chartered by the secretary of state. John P. Welters- 
dorf, Willis H. Houck, Henry E. Macen, John\,H. Marle and 
John F. Morris are the incorporators. The iananes will construct * 
and operate lines in York county. 


LAKESIDE, PA.—The Lakeside Rural Telephone Company has 
been chartered with a capital stock of $10,000. Henry W. Kraus, 
Ryon Twp., Schuylkill county; Wm. C. Seddon, Ryon Twp.: 
William Sparr, Barnesville, and Joseph Handschets, treasurer 
Barnesville, are the incorporators. 


MT. PLEASANT, PA.—The Mt. Pleasant Farmers Telephone 
Company has been incorporated and chartered by the secre= 
tary of state. J. C. Byers, Nelson Poorbaugh, R. S. Love, C. B. 
Ruff and Isaac Sherrick are the incorporators. Capitalization 
is $5,000. 

SALEM, S. D.—Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Blankhartz Telephone Company, with headquarters at Salem. The 
incorporators are Thos. Kelly, August Blankhartz, Jos. Blankhartz 
and others, 

BOSCOBEL, WIS.—The Sanders Creek Telephone Company, of 
which C. H. Kratochovil, G. W. Young, C. Baumeister are the 
incorporators, has been chartered. The company is capitalized 
at $700. 

FINANCIAL, 

FREEPORT, ILL.—The directors of the Stephenson 
Telephone Company at the recent annual meeting, 
semi-annual dividend of 2 per cent. 

HATTIESBURG, MISS.—The Hattiesburg Home Telephone 
Company, under the same control as the Meridian Home com- 
pany, reports its receipts for the last quarter as $3,652.37, against 
$3,777.48 for the same period last year. Expenses, $2,034.83, as 
against $2,019.76 for last year. 


MERIDIAN, MISS.—The Meridian Home Telephone Company 
reports to the Railroad Commission that during the quarter end- 
ing the last of March, its total receipts were $7,331.13, as against 
$7,380.11 for the same period last year. Its expenses were 
$3,999.77, against $4,310.82 last year. 


LINCOLN, NEB.—The Farmers’ Telephone Company of Dodge 
County, Fremont, has been granted permission to increase its eap- 
ital stock from $20,000 to $25,000. The company contemplates 
making some extensions to its lines, and making improvements 
likewise. The North Table Telephone Company, of Valentine, 
has been permitted to increase the capital from $1,950 to $3,050, 

SOMERSET, PA.—The Somerset County Telephone Company 
has declared its 15th quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. For the 
past three years the company, it is reported, has been earning 
8 per cent per annum. 

WARRIORS MARK, PA.—An amendment to the charter has 
been filed by the Huntington & Center County Telephone Com- 
pany increasing its capital stock from $5,000 to $10,000. J. M. 
Wigton, Harry G. Ebbs and Edward J. Neff were the judges 
to the election. John T. Patton, Huntington, is secretary. 

STANTON, TENN.—The Stanton Telephone Company has filed 
an amendment to its charter increasing the capital stock from 
$1,000 to $4,000. 


KAUKAUNA, WIS.—The stockholders of the Kaukauna 


County 
declared a 


Tele- 


. phone Company held a meeting recently for the purpose of taking 
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FRANCHISES. 


up the matter of increasing the capital stock of the company. 
It was voted to increase the capital by $5,000, making a total 
of $10,000. This increase was made to permit the company 
extending the line into new territory in which the demand for 
telephones is becoming great. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The Northwestern Telephone Company 
of Lowell has filed an amendment to its charter increasing the 
capital stock of the company from $10,000 to $25,000. L. D. Bel- 
shaw is secretary of the Northwestern company. 


NEWCASTLE, IND.—The Newcastle Telephone Company has 
been granted an extension of 25 years to its franchise. The fran- 
chise includes the statement that in case the company should 
at any time have exclusive control of service in Newcastle, 1 per 
cent of earnings are to be turned into the city treasury. 


BUSHTON, KANS.—The Bushton Telephone Company has been 
granted a franchise by the City Council to construct and main- 
tain a telephone system in this place. 

LONGBRANCH, WASH.—The Sound Telephone, Company has 
been granted a franchise by the Pierce County Commissioners to 
construct lines. The company will build lines covering MeNeill’s 
Island, Meridian, Longbranch, Lake Bay, Glen Cove and Waughn. 
This will be about 30 miles of wire, and two submarine cables 
4 miles in length will be laid. The officers of the company are: 
B. B. Sampson, Vaughn, president; J. A. McGoldrick, Gertrude, 
S. Watkinson, Longbranch, secretary; Wiss 
and E. Il. Wheeler, Lake Bay, director. 
Construction is to start 


vice-president; S. 
King, Home, treasurer; 
The company is capitalized at $5,000. 
very soon. 

CONSTRUCTION. 


OSAWATOMIE, KANS.—The Osawatomie Telephone Com- 
pany, T. L. Youman and Ss. S. Whiteford, props., reports that it 
will string about 7,000 feet of cable, sizes ranging from 300 to 
25 pairs, and will lay about 300 feet of underground cable. 


CARRS FORK, KY.—The Carrs Fork Telephone Company will 
overhaul the greater portion of its system, and will build some 
new extensions in the near future. 

HARLAN, KY.—The Upper Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, recently incorporated, will soon begin the construction 
of long distance lines between Harlan and Pineville and Cumber- 
land Gap and Middlesboro, Ky. 

HINDMAN, KY.—The Knott County Telephone Company will 
improve its system to a considerable extent. A new switchboard 
will undoubtedly be installed and some line improvements made. 


LUDINGTON, MICH.—The United Home Telephone Company 
reports that within the next few months it will build about 22 
miles of No. 10 copper circuit toil lines, and many extensions to 


rural and city lines. 

WILLISTON, N. D.—The Muddy Valley Telephone is soon to 
construct about 10 miles of line, bids for such construction having 
been called for by N. B. Newman, secretary of the company. 


DALHART, TEX.—It has been reported by the new owners of 
the Dalhart Telephone Company, D. O. Hazelton, of Wainwright, 
Okla., and Allen Spain, of Dalhart, that the Dalhart system will 
be changed to a modern all-cable system. Concrete anchor blocks 
and cedar poles are being used in the construction of .the lines, 
and the equipment will be thoroughly modern and efficient. All 
poles are to be treated with a preservative. The switchboard will 
have a present capacity of 500 lines with an ultimate capacity of 
1,000 lines. About 7 miles of cable is being strung, cable capacity 
being 675 lines. 

ELECTIONS. 


ILL.—Officers of the recently organized Macon 
County Telephone Company are: WwW. E. Surace, vice-president; 
Dr. W. J. Collins, president and general manager; G. S. Gon- 
nard, secretary; P. E. Kuhl, Lincoln, treasurer. The company 
was organized for the purpose of buying and operating small 
companies around Decatur, Ill., and the stockholders of the Macon 
County Company hold an interest in the Decatur Home Tele- 
phone Company, although it is to be operated at a separate insti- 
tution. The company has already secured control of the exchanges 
at Bethany, Dalton City, Lake City, Mt. Zion, Elwin, Argenta, 
Oreana, Cisco and Warrensburg. 

BARLING, IA.—The stockholders of the Barling Mutual Tele- 
phone Company met and elected the following directors and offi- 
cers: BP, J. Korth, J. C. Heese, F. W. Loehr, N. Langenfeld and 
M. Rau. P. J. Korth, president and manager, F. W Loehr, vice- 
president, J C Heese, treasurer and N. V. Kuhl, secretary. 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—The offices of secretary and treasurer of 
the Louisville Home Telephone Company, which heretofore has 
been held by one person, have been separated, and Col. J. D. 
Powers, who was élected a director a short time ago, was put 
into the office of treasurer of the company. George M. Boone 
continues as secretary. 

NEW ULM, MINN.—The stockholders of the New Ulm Rural 
Telephone Company elected the following directors for the ensu- 
ing year. J. P. Graff, Fred Plaender, F, H. Retzlaff, Wm. James, 
FE. J. Backer and Jos. F. Groebner, of New Ulm; Jos. Weisner 
and H. Fritsche, Cottonwood; Wm. Gluth and F. Rolloff, Milford; 
Fred Foss and N. Reinhart, Courtland; A. Schilling and Fred 
Wellner, Lafayette, and L. P. Bushard and Alex Russell, West 
Newton. The company pays a dividend of 7 per cent to ‘its 337 
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stockholders, and during the past year $5,000 was placed in the 
depreciation fund. 

LANCASTER, OHIO.—At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Lancaster Telephone Company, the following direc- 
tors were elected: Frank A. Davis, Columbus; Gansey R. John- 
ston, Columbus; W. L. Cury, H. B. Taylor and E. G. Tillotson, of 
Cleveland. 

NEW YORK CITY, N. Y.—The stockholders of the Continental 
Telephone and Telegraph Company elected the following directors 
at a recent meeting: J. N. Vance, Senator William Flinn, Her- 
man C. Stifel, Geo. E. House, John A. Howard, A. S. List, Samuel 
W. Harper, Mac Koehler, Robert C. Hall, Ww. S. Dickey, G. E. 
Stifel, W. C. Handlan, John W. Garland and William M. Clark. 

MT. VERNON, OHIO.—At a recent meeting of the directors of 
the Mt. Vernon Telephone Company, Frank L. Beam was elected 
president; W. P. Bogardus, vice-president; H. C. Devin, secretary; 
P. S. Kelser, treasurer, and Edward O. Arnold, general manager. 

PORTSMOUTH, OHIO.—At the annual meeting of the Home 
Telephone Company of Portsmouth, held recently, the following 
directors were elected: W. V. Schwartzbaugh, Cincinnati; Charles 
Duncan and J. S. McKell, Chillicothe; Dr. W. D. Tremper, Levi 
D. York, W. R. Fee and Harry S. Grimes, Portsmouth. 

SALEM, OHIO.—The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Columbiana County Telephone Company was held a short time 
ago and Frank A. Davis, Columbus, was elected president of the 
company. Other officers are W. Cc. Morron, Lisbon, vice-president; 
WwW. L. Carey, Jr., Columbus, secretary; J. W. Steinhauser, H. B. 
Taylor and G. R. Johnston, Columbus, directors. 

ZANESVILLE, OHIO.—Frank A. Davis, Columbus, was elected 
president of Janesville Telephone & Telegraph Company at the 
recent stockholders meeting. Other officers are: Sherman M. 
Granger, vice-president; J. B. Rhodes, secretary and general 
manager, and H. B. Taylor, treasurer. 

MANITOWOC, WIS.—T. H. Meany was elected chairman of the 
board of directors of the Manitowoc and Western Telephone Com- 
pany at the recent annual meeting of the company. Other mem- 
bers of the board are J. P. Watt, of Maple Grove; Geo. Wittman, 
of Whitelaw; F. J. Schaffer, of Branch, and N. W. Killen, of Cato. 


OCONTO, WIS.—The annual meeting of the shareholders of 
the Oconto Rural Telephone Company was held recently and 
George Glynn was elected president. Other officers are: Yarwood 
Matravers, vice-president; H. L. Reeves, secretary-treasurer, and 
J. D. McKeevers, W. EH. Whiting, Sam McDowell, John Lund- 
gren, Ed. Couillard, Donald McQueen are directors. 

WAUPAGA, WIS.—The Waupaca & Ogdensburg Telephone 
Company held its annual meeting recently. The following offi- 
cers were elected: President, H. J. Nelson, St. Lawrence; vice- 
president, Peter Johnson, Waupaca; secretary, C. O. Christianson, 
Waupaca; treasurer, Chris Rasmussen, Waupaca. 

HONOKAA, HAWAIIL—The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Hamakua & South Kohala Telephone & Telegraph 
Company was held a short time ago and officers and directors 
were elected. They are: Wm. Horner, president; L. C. Aungst, 
vice-president; A. B. Lindsay, auditor; J. Pritchard, secretary- 
treasurer; K. S. Gjerdrum, J. G. Jones and A. Smith, directors. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


DE QUEEN, ARK.—The DeQueen Telephone Company published 
a notice a short time ago notifying its subscribers that government 
weather reports would be furnished them, 

CALUMET, MICH.—The town of Alston was <practically de- 
stroyed by fire recently and telephone wires were down. 

BORCULO, MICH.—The telephone line connecting this place 
with Zeeland will soon be ready for use. The poles have been 
set and the wires will soon be strung. 

GRANDVILLE, MICH.—The Citizens Telephone Company is 
rapidly pushing forward the work on the exchange system being 
installed here. 

STURGIS, MICH.—The property of the Sturgis Telephone Com- 
pany has “been purchased by the Southern Michigan Telephone 
Company. The new company will make some improvements and 
possibly some extensions. 

BUCYRUS, OHIO.—Automatic telephones are being installed 
by the Bucyrus Telephone Company. : 

KRAUSSDALE, PA.—A number of farmers residing between 
the Goshenhoppen Turnpike and Kraussdale, met recently and 
organized the Kraussdale Rural Telephone Company, 

PITTSBURG, PA.—Elevators in the Henry W, Oliver building, 
a 25-story, building, have all been equipped with telephone service, 
according to reports recently received. A dispatcher in charge of 
the elevator service can get into immediate touch with the 
operators of the cars. 
its rates, 

DALHART, TEX.—Messrs. Hazelton & Spain, owners of the 
Trans-Canadian Telephone Company, purchased the holdings of 
epeee moc Telephone Company in that city for a consideration 
fo) , 000. 


UNDERGROUND. 


HUTCHINSON, KANS.—AIl wires of the Bell telephone com- 
pany, it is reported, are being laid underground in the business 
section of the city. The present undertaking involves the laying 


of 1,000 feet of four-way ducts, and more is to be laid later. 
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“Monopoly is a great enemy to good management, which 
can never be universally established but in consequence of 
that free and universal competition which forces everybody 
to have recourse to it for the sake of self defense.” Adam 


Smith, in “The Wealth of Nations.” 


The End of the Inter-State String. 

The Bell Telephone Company is trying to keep secret its pur- 
chase of control of the Inter-State Telephone Company, of IIli- 
nois. It is afraid to acknowledge the purchase because it can- 
not legally own the Inter-State company. It does not care for 
another decision from the Supreme Court which ruled on the 
Kellogg case. 

Here are some of the features in this latest telephone 
“mystery” : : 

Hank Evans, who was the holder of the heaviest individual 
interest in the Inter-State, is known to have been looking for 
a chance to sell out to the Bell. He has been pulling wires for 
more than a year, to get a “good trade.” 

C. B. Cheadle has been either worried about the sale to the 
present purchasers, or has been trying, for personal reasons, to 
throw dust in the eyes of some outsiders. Independent ob- 
servers say Cheadle acts as if he knew it was a Bell deal, was 
ashamed of his share in it, and was trying to keep the truth 
concealed until he could cover himself at other points. 

The price paid for a controlling interest was 25 per cent 
more than current opinion established as the worth of the se- 
curities. What was the value delivered in the additional 15 
points? The temporary opportunity to charge monopoly rates, 
and a possible temporary barrier to certain Independent con- 
nections with Chicago! 

This property was not purchased for investment and develop- 
ment; $51,000 was turned back, after the purchasers were sure 
of control. 

Harrison and Reynolds, who acted as go-betweens in the 
trade, are from Wauseon, Ohio, where Jim Brailey hailed from 
as a youth. 

The Octopus, according to the habit of its species, is throw- 
ing out a cloud of ink to conceal its moves. 

People concerned in the deal have been trying to spread the 
impression that this property was secretly purchased by the 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
doing, and they know it. This property was not purchased by 


or for J. P. Morgan & Co. 


They are guilty of deception in so 
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Morgan must feel it is friendly flattery of the Bell people 
when their agents insinuate that he purchased the Inter-State 
bonds at 60! 

Anyone who wants to follow a crooked trail may get the 
inside story of this Inter-State deal. He may hunt for evidence 
in Toledo, Ohio, where Jim Brailey has been in collaboration 
with the Bell people. 

No one wants the Inter-State property turned back to Hank 
Evans and his crowd; no one wants to buy and operate a prop- 
erty which has been so handled as this; and if the Bell people 
are stung for another “elephant,” they are the ones who have 
the grounds for complaint. 

But if any persons—as for example, the people charged by 
the nation with the enforcement of its anti-trust laws—want 
to know where the Inter-State control is really held, let them 
They won't find the stock and bonds. 
But they will find a lily white 


hand, clutching tightly one end of a stout string. 


look in the Bell pocket. 
That would be against the law. 


It was against the law for the Bell company to buy the Inter- 
State. But it wanted it SO much! 


The Rural Telephone Guerilla. 

Free service and cut rates, cut below cost, have been the 
subject of resolutions at nearly every telephone convention 
this year. They are evils which must be gradually worked out 
of the business. Legislation is necessary, perhaps, before the 
Independents can bring their greatest rival into line for im- 
provement. But a good deal of house cleaning can be done 
right in the Independent camp, by education and co-operation. 
Read this letter: 

“In your issue of May 28, on page 681, there is an article 
under the title ‘The Rural Telephone Guerilla,’ which is so 
important that it should be considered by every telephone man 
throughout the country. The article closes with the following 
words: ‘What is the answer?’ J 

“T am not assuming to answer fully the questions propounded 
in the article, but I want to re-affirm what the writer has said 
in the article, as well as the editorial introduction at the 
beginning of the article, ‘Cut-rate service is an evil which is 
going to be fought with vigor in the telephone business during 
the next few years.’ The writer of the article in your paper 
perhaps refers to that set of men who go through the country 
promoting telephone companies or lines for the purpose of 
selling material to them, and possibly taking a small part of the 
stock and then leaving the community. I believe all will agree 
that the day for such operations, to a large extent, is ended. 

“The trouble now is not with new organizations, or new com- 
The difficulty’ with the 


telephone business today is the ‘telephone guerilla’ who is 


panies building and cutting rates. 


already in the business. We read a great deal in many of the 
journals about the Bell and Independent systems, but the Bell 
only succeeds in a locality because of the continual warfare of 
one Independent company against another. 

“An Independent company has been organized, built up some 
exchanges and some rural lines and is doing a fairly good 
business at a fairly good price. Another Independent com- 
pany covering a part of the same territory immediately offers 


free service to the farmers’ lines that will connect with its 
particular switch or exchange and offers a reward of its entire 
system for twenty miles around or more as an inducement to 
get them to leave another Independent switchboard or ex- 
change. Then it proceeds to run a few lines out into the 
country paralleling the other farmer or Independent lines, tak- 
ing men on at a less price than they are paying, all for the 
purpose, as it sometimes says, ‘of getting even with the other 
fellow. The result is that both companies are compelled to 
do business for less than it is worth, all parties interested lose 
money, and very soon the community will have very poor 
service because neither company can afford to give anything 
better. Then some larger company, sometimes the Bell, comes 
in, and with both the Independents thoroughly weakened by 
continuous warfare upon each other and cutting of rates, pro- 
ceeds to establish a system rendering good service, and soon 
has the entire matter under its control. 

“The greatest trouble today, in the judgment of the writer, 
with the Independent telephone business is not the competi- 
tion of the Bell people, but the cut-rate evil among Independ- 
ent companies. If all the Independent companies that are 
doing business would be fair with one another and divide up 
the territory in a proper manner, there is plenty of business 
for all of them and more. Then why not charge everybody 
such a price as to bring a fair return to the investor? 

“The best business the Association of Independent tele- 
phone companies can engage in, is an attempt to regulate and 
control by persuasion, education, or otherwise, Independent 
companies to the end that they may put their plants upon a 
business basis and continue them there. Where for any reason 
two companies have been originally organized let them, by 
their advice and counsel, assist the bringing together of these 
several Independent plants, dividing the territory and ‘fixing a 
reasonable rate for service. If this were done, the funds for 
building Independent plants would be easily procured, and the 
victory for Independent telephone service at a fair price both 
to the user and producer would be accomplished. 

“I insist that the real ‘telephone guerilla’ today is the man 
in the business, apparently as an investor and a business man, 
who is continuotsly cutting rates and soliciting business at a 
lower price than he or any one else can furnish service. What 
is the remedy for this?” 

What is it? 


— Qe 


Regulation by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The National Association, and many State Associations see 
an opportunity to remedy many evils which have afflicted the 
telephone business through regulation by the Interstate Com- 
merce commission. They are urging Congress to enact the 
proper laws, as a feature of the railway bill, now before both 
houses. 

The same influence which tried to make the Elson bill a law 
Pub- 


lic opinion and the newspapers were alert in the Elson bill 


in Ohio will be active against regulation at Washington. 


fight, and the measure was killed. 

Government regulation of the type needed can only be secured 
by concentrated activity in all parts of the country in the next 
few days. 
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The Campaign for National Regulation 


{ndependents Seeking Control by Interstate Commerce Commission—Activity of National Association—State 
Anti-Discrimination Resolutions Forwarded to Congress—Local Publicity Desirable—All 
Representatives and Senators Should be Notified of Local Sentiment. 


The Congress of the United States is considering, in con- 
ference of the Senate and House of Representatives, the 
railroad bill which has been the subject of wide spread National 
discussion. At the present time, this bill contains a provision 
that telephone and telegraph companies shall be placed under 
the supervision and control of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. It is likely that powerful interests at Washington 
will endeavor to have this provision removed from the bill 
before the hour of its final passage. Furthermore it seems 
doubtful if the amendment to the bill is so worded as to give 
the Interstate Commerce Commission ample powers to regu- 
late interstate telephone traffic, and eliminate all the abuses 
which have crept into the business. 

The Independent telephone companies throughout the country 
are keenly interested in securing the passage of this law. They 
will find it easy to enlist public support for this regulation, 
and, this week and from now until the bill is disposed of 
finally, should exert every effort which will impress every 
senator and representative with the desirability of making it 
his personal duty to get this branch of the law enacted in such 
a manner that it may be immediately and amply enforced with- 
out expensive litigation to determine its meaning. 

The public and the Independent telephone companies find 
the chief necessity for the passage of such a law where the 
Bell telephone company charges extraordinarily high rates in 
some places where it has no competition, and low rates, giving 
service below cost, at other places where competition is keen. 
The low rates are given until the Independent company is 
driven out of business, when charges are again raised to high 
levels. 

A point which may come up for consideration is the inter- 
change of service between long distance lines, on the same 
principles which make railways common carriers, allowing each 
to deliver messages furnished to its terminal point by their 
lines irrespective of ownership. 

The National Association has been making a very active 
campaign to secure the enactment of this measure, and is 
urging all Independent telephone companies to second its ef- 
forts promptly and vigorously. The Association has sent to 
members of the Senate and the House of Representatives the 
following letter: 
“Dear Sir: Chicago, Ill., June 1. 1910. 

“House Roll 17,536, known as the “Railroad Bill,’ as it 
passed the House, contained a provision placing telephone and 
telegraph companies under the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. An amendment has been made to the 
bill pending in the Senate containing the following provision: 

“The telegraph and telephone companies (except wireless) 
transacting an interstate business are hereby placed under the 
supervision and control of the interstate commerce commission, 
subject to the provisions of an act to regulate commerce ap- 
proved Feb. 4, 1887, which are applicable thereto.” 

“Owing to the fact that the provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Act refer particularly to the regulation of rail- 
road companies and the transportation of freight and pas- 
sengers, we are of the opinion that few of the provisions of 
the law will be found applicable to telegraph and telephone 
companies, and doubt if the amendment will accomplish the 
purpose intended, and trust, therefore, that the provisions of 
the bill as originally adopted by the House will be retained. 

“At the present time, the American Telephone & Telegraph 


Company, popularly known as the ‘telephone trust,’ is making 
an effort to establish a monopoly of all wire-using companies. 
Note the recent purchases by that company of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company and of large Independent telephone 
companies in West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Kansas, and other states. All of the companies pur- 
chased were engaged in interstate commerce. The purchases 
made constitute flagrant violations of the anti-trust law. Al- 
though nearly a year has passed, no prosecutions have been 
started by the government nor have any steps been taken to 
prevent further violations of the act. 

“Senator W. Murray Crane, of Massachusetts, a member of 
the executive committee‘ of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, was one of the committee on Interstate Com- 
merce joining in a report upon the Railroad Bill, which con- 
tained among other things, the following statement: 

“Some criticism of this section has been made upon the 
ground that it did not prohibit the acquisition by means of a 
holding corporation of stocks of competing lines of railway. 
The provisions of the Sherman anti-trust law so completely 
cover that ground that the committee deemed it unnecessary to 
attempt a repetition of those prohibitions in this act. For the 
same reason it was not deemed expedient to attempt to deal 
with the question of combinations of express companies or tele- 
graph and telephone companies, because where such com- 
binations constitute a restraint of trade the Sherman act af- 
fords ample authority to reach and prevent them.” 

“In view of the fact that the Sherman law as a matter of 
fact does not seem to deter Senator Crane and his associates 
in their purchase of competing interstate telephone and tele- 
graph companies although such purchases do constitute a 
restraint’ of trade, we deem it of the utmost importance that a 
special provision be placed in the pending bill preventing the 
merger in any manner or form of competing telephone and 
telegraph companies as well as competing railway companies. 

“We enclose herewith copies of resolutions recently adopted 
by various state Independent Telephone Associations. For a con- 
cise and clear cut statement of the existing telephone situation, 
we commend to your notice resolution adopted in the state of 
Missouri. 

“Trusting that the pending bill may be so amended as to 
abate the evils complained of, we are, 

“Vours most respectiully, 
“NATIONAL INDEPENDENT TELE- 
PHONE ASSOCIATION, 
By FRANK H. WOODS, President.” 

Enclosed with this letter were the resolutions presented at 
the Missouri, Kansas, and the Indiana and Michigan joint 
conventions. 

It is urged that this control of the business is the only 
proper method of assuring the elimination of some of the most 
severe handicaps upon competitive operation and the practice 
of rebating, granting free service for the purpose of acquiring 
local influence, of keeping persons from using the lines of the 
competitor, etc. The Association urges upon all affliated tele- 
phone men, that they actively represent to stockholders and 
their associates interested in the maintenance of competition, 
the great benefits which will come to the public and the In- 
dependent telephone business through the passage of such 
laws, and urge them to communicate at once, by wire if pos- 
sible, with their representatives and senators at Washington. 
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‘Topeka Independent Telephone Company 


One of the Gary Properties—A Capital City Plant—A Fine Prorerty—Real Renewal Reserves— 
A Great Organization. - 


By eC, 


Every dog has his day. So sang some obscure poet years 
and years ago. 

Kansas cyclones, Kansas grasshoppers, dry weather and myth- 
ical monsters have had their day, too. 

Kansas went through all the thrills and horrors of lean and 
fat years with cheerfulness. She endured old clothes philan- 
thropy during the grasshoppers, and many a man on the dis- 
tribution committee grew rich in passing out alms to the 


starved ones. 


Kansas was presumed to have a cyclone center. . Being born 
in Kansas in 1872, I never had the privilege of being in a 
cyclone until in 1896 in St. Louis. 

Eddie Foy made Kansas famous by trying to sing “The roost- 
ers, they lay eggs in Kansas.” 


But Kansas overcame all these natural and artificial handicaps 
of a pioneer state, and today the jokesmith has turned his at- 
tention to her autos. 


Kansas overthrew a great political machine, sent Jerry Simp- 
son to Congress, returned Ingalls from the Senate, and sat 
back to enjoy herself. 

Today a Murdock is rebelling in Washington. 


It is eminently fitting that the Bell company should get the 
bumps occasionally, too. 


The Kansas Bell concern is known as the Missouri & Kan- 
sas Telephone Co., and at one time it was reputed to be the 
most prosperous company in the West. 

It was its boast that it owed no man a penny. 
$14,000,000 besides stock and bond obligations. 


Now it owes 


The Missouri State Telephone Association aptly called at- 
tention to the Bell policy at the last annual convention. <A res- 
olution as follows was adopted: 


“That, as a result of its plan of utilizing the money extorted 
from communities unprotected by competition, as loans to the 
subsidiary companies, engaged in attempting to restore mon- 
opoly conditions in their respective sections, it has been able 
to shift the burden of loss to the minority stockholders, in -roof 
whereof we cite that the Missouri & Kansas Telephone Com- 
pany, a corporation organized for the purpose of carrying on 
business in Western Missouri and Kansas, with a capital stock 
of but $3,627,700 and bonds of about $500,000, now owes the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company the enormous sum 
of over $14,000,000, cash advanced for the purpose of bringing 
ruin and failure upon dozens of independent companies, whose 
only fault had been that they have attempted to meet the de- 
mands of a public indifferently served, or else arrogantly de- 
nied any service whatever by the Bell. This money had been 
advanced, notwithstanding the said Missouri & Kansas Telephone 
Company has been conducted since 1903 at a loss, having last 
vear a deficit of $315,426. This is a course that, opposed as it is 
to ordinary business judgment, must have been done with a 
purpose, the better revealed by the fact that shares, for which 
local holders of 47 per cent of the stock paid $100 are now 
worth but $35, and are being purchased by agents of the trust, 
from persons who have had no dividend for over three years, 
with the avowed intention of reorganizing under a plan con- 
ceived by the purchasers.” 


Nowhere in history has there been such an example of the 
“Prodigal Son.” 


After an incompetent management had made “ducks and 


Kelsey 


drakes” of the money, it is now to be fully taken into the Bell 
family. In other words—the Bell will exchange its floating 
debt rights for an equal amount of stock. 

And the fatted calf is the minor stockholder. In every deat 
ever engaged in, the minor stockholder of the Bell has or is 
getting the worst of it. 


And we now have news that the Nebraska Telephone Co. has 
joined the list of telephone wrecks—joining the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co., the Western Electric Co., and the Western Tel. & 
Tel. Co., the Central Union and, of course, the Missouri & 
Kansas Telephone Co. 


If you will closely examine the purse or personality of Bell 
investors, you find the same benign faith in Bell virtue, the 
same blank expression on the face, and the bleating humility of 
a lamb on the way.to the slaughter pen. 


Had the Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co. been financed prop- 
erly, the minor stockholders would have been rich and happy 
today. Today, only the parent Bell is rich and happy over the 
plight of the Kansas company. : 


The man who settled in Kansas in early days on a 160-acre 
farm raised a happy family, sent them all to college, has every- 
thing his heart desires, and would not sell this land for $148.75. 
more per acre than he paid for it. 

In other words—his own energy and industry expanded its. 
value from $1.25 to $150, or 120 times. 


The stockholder in the Bell plant had the same opportunity. 
The business was a good one and 160 shares bought years 
ago should have been as good an expander as a Kansas farm, 
and today the original 160 shares should at least be 800, or 
Otel 

Instead of 5 to 1, the ratio, due to vicious management, is 

1stoes. 

The Missouri and Kansas stockholder instead of having 800 
shares from the original 160, has practically the value of 50. 

And worse yet, the stock even has shown no dividends for 
many years. , 

Instead of the licensee company expanding, it contracted. The 
parent company did all the expanding. 


It has been commonly reported that a single Bell share ex- 
panded 1600 times its value. For years we have heard that 
one dollar originally invested in the parent company returned 
1599 dollars. 

And the parent never made any excuses for this difference 
between the parent and the licensee investor, until lately. 

Think of it! the mathematical chance for a minor Bell in- 
vestor runs like this: 


Licensee: Parent Bell: 
Iefores to 1600 for 1 
3x 1600 to 1x1 
4800 to 1 


In its last annual report, the Bell parent tries to show that 
there has never been any velvet in the parent company. 

Why did it refuse to heed the reports of its opulence untit 
1910? 
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June 11, 1910. 


It is a cinch, however, that the Missouri & Kansas Tel. Co. 
will not have to explain any melon deals. It deals only in 
lemons. 

In the Kansas City rate case it showed a statement something 
like this: 


PICEA OT in Cet ath cee atic nc ces -\s hang (amet aae$ ois $ 340,000 
iW beboatasa Pe helelc> labs chester noi oc ROL SEE RON ici aeeee ce. IO CaCO 540,000 
BRODEC CHANCE tee Sresls Slog cass s+ «i Sales Meany voi. 60,000 
TD hre SCO A, cokectny Aco Sear IAI, fa can 2 Par aa 60,000 

$1,000,000 


It tried to prove its property worth a million dollars, at the 
same time trying to prove to the State Tax Commission 
that it was not. 

But it is a noteworthy fact that the $540,000 maintenance ac- 
count was supposed to be expended upon a plant that had not 
been extensively repaired since 1882. 

In other words—the plant was rebuilt every 22 months—in 
their minds and books only. 

According to the expert accountant this company earned 35 
per cent annually and paid 6 per cent. 


Tt reminds you of the Western Electric Co. in 1906, earning 
$6,675,000 and paying but $1,200,000 to stockholders. 


Strange to say, the same Bell management and the same re- 
sults are always apparent, even if 1000 miles separates them. 


In 1898, a new Bell board went into Kansas City. The old 
board once discarded by Cincinnati, bought by Kansas City, was 
divided and sections were sent to Topeka, Salina and Joplin. 

With true Bell impudence, they shipped some of the old Cin- 
cinnati junk to Topeka, and added a few relays. The board 
was arranged so that the supervisory lamps were lighted while 
the subscriber’s telephone was off the hook. 

You can imagine that the citizens of Topeka were becoming 
restive. They were using Cincinnati and Kansas City’s cast-off 
clothing, as it were. 


About this time,-a man named Pankey had a ranch twelve 
miles from Topeka, and desired telephone service between his 
Topeka home and his farm. 

He applied to the “natural monopolist” for service, and got 
the customary reply that he had not even the right to live. 

Further, that the Bell company did not care to handle that 
kind of service. 

B. F. Pankey offered to set the poles, put the wire on, and 
connect up the telephones. 


After a period of delay, the Bell offered to connect with his 
ranch line for $150 per year, if he would maintain the line. 


What a glorious and typical case for those who believe in one 
telephone, regulated by the authorities! 


Mr. Pankey procured a franchise, built a plant, and did not 
ask a soul to become a subscriber. 

He installed an exchange, and as fast as anyone volunteered 
himself as a subscriber, the wires were run out on the poles, 
one by one. Not a wire was run until the contract was signed. 

The rates established by Mr. Pankey were the same as the 
existing Bell rates, which were comparatively low by reason of 
an old Harrison plant, which the Bell graciously destroyed under 
the guidance of President Mulvane. 

In 1905, there were 4,000 telephones and Mr. Pankey had ex- 
pended over $300,000 on the property. 

At this time, Mr. Gary came upon the scene, and rebuilt the 
plant under Ledlie’s plans and specifications. 
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This system has a fifty year charter from the State of Kan- 
sas, a franchise in Topeka for thirty years, and important 
terminal advantages. 

It has a fire-proof building, with a new common battery 
switchboard and other equipment. 

On March 1, there were 6,612 stations in operation. 

The rates range from $72, maximum, to $18, minimum, for 
residence. 

The average business rate is $36 per year, for single line, with 
$24 for four-party service. 

The average selective service residence rate is $1.85 per 
month, Nearly half of the subscription list is made up of this 
service. 

The growth for six months, was from 6,223 to 6,612, or a net 
gain of 389, nearly all residence telephones, showing that Bell 
competition, always confined to outskirt residence districts, has 
no terrors in Topeka. 


The gross earnings for the first quarter of 1910 indicate 
$180,000 for the year, of which $158,000 will be rentals and $22,- 
000 tolls. 

This indicates $25.40 rental earning and $3.60 per station toll 
earning. 


The cost of operating the entire exchange averages $8,000 
monthly or $96,000 per year. 

The cost of handling tolls averages $800 per month, or $9,600 
yearly. 

As the-tolls amount to $22,000 yearly, the ratio of expense to 
earning is 43 per cent. 

The ratio of total cost to income is 52 per cent, and indicates 
careful operating and upkeep. Remember, too, that this in- 
cludes toll operation of a large center of distribution. 

Tabulated, the company earns as follows: 


(Gr@SSea etait See wre yarel ce xcetetar site e ee aean ofoteTeeLes sl ikores atetal ater . $158,000 
TOLL See eA al 2s Sapteatt Mire Deedee atin etter e ciara Siete es 22,000 
POraMDeCeitGie abasic wat Mecmmeete teas katte wien 2s $180,000 
Cee TTR ee IY. he Re SN 96,000 
Net for reserves, interest, etc............0e eevee eee B 84,000 
Reservesu and ereconstructiom asec cide st ec as 2 ie 20,000 
Netefortinterestaena i amemice Cen cle eee we eases $ 64,000 
TR ECLOSt Oe Wee cae eet nactaeas eee yehig atalsecmorave”s, aie gianscs ce. 33,000 
Net for dividends or betterments.................-- $ 31,000 
The station performance is as follows: 
LES SPIE 2 pt mie cada Did Ot taste ouncc, CP ie ORC acm ck cea $25.40 
ROI Speer RUA EE I clad oer rata gists iether ont: Site Slaten ons 3.60 
SL Ota lee CCCiDES eas wiv ni vaistis Sgertigs tree =, b= 5 0 => glee eNO © $29.00 
(OPO TE OE a re ae ta ee Ce on art ety ecru 15.00 
Net for reserves, interest and betterments............$14.00 
ISAC EOS clon Or eo aa te MNO O IChe Gatic bhcaet D.C bir Seo erie aoe 3.00 
INP TO}E RIMS R Eye rhes OS 0 Gone he tile IO. . OO UCR $11.00 
GARR ees Oe ie Be oi Ae Ses a eae eT Oi oe Ae 5.30 
Net for dividends or betterments...........-.000+0+-+-8 5.70 


The total outstanding bonds amount to $533,000 or $80 ner 
station. 

The total outstanding stock is $400,000. 

Accordingly, the Topeka Independent Telephone Company, 
after setting aside renewal reserves and paying bond interest. 
earns 8 per cent upon its stock. 


If any one gets it into his head that railways, with their 
equipment, note tangles, interurban railways or any utility 
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dealing with the public can show any better performance, [ 
would like to see it. 


This plant actually serves the people of Topeka, night and 
day, for seven cents per day. 

Topeka is well satisfied, and should be, too. 

They have proved the fallacy of universality. Subsidized 
magazines and the Bell may believe in it, but no one else does. 
The proof of the pudding generally lies in the eating. 

Mr. Gary is the ruling spirit of this plant. He has original 
ideas and one is the idea of personal service. He insists that 
service is live and real, and its obligations fall upon each 
employe. 

Mr. Gary also has shown that Independent managements 
should be willing to pay more for money. He advises a will- 
ingness to pay 8 per cent which can be paid easily. 

The parent Bell pays 8 per cent, but it differs from Mr. Gary, 
because it is wrecking properties in the attempt, while Mr. Gary 
builds them up. 

Topeka is a part of the Gary system of 25,000 telephones. 
Mr. Gary did not cry and lie down when the Bell bought Des 
Moines. He merely smiled and went ahead with his St. Joseph 
plant, which has no superior anywhere. 

Where Mr. Gary puts his hand, only a little time elapses and 
order comes out of confusion. He builds well and permanently. 
It would do any banker good to see the heavy and permanent 
construction work in both Topeka and St. Joseph. 

Naturally, St. Joseph is a culmination of experience, and I 
can cheerfully say, it is the most perfect plant in America. 

The Gary system comprises the Joplin, Carthage and Webb 
City district, serving 6,600 subscribers. 

The Nevada (Missouri) Company operates 750 telephones. 

The Macon (Missouri) plant serves 800 subscribers. 

The Atchison (Kansas) property serves 1,800 subscribers. 

St. Joseph will soon see 10,000 Independent telephones. 

The Gary system comprises authorized capital of $5,225,000. 

It has an actual investment of $3,747,000. 

The plants at present earn $500,000 annually. 

Tt is a marvelous thing to contemplate! 

With New York and Chicago bankers frowning upon Inde- 
pendent telephones, over $250,000,000 have gone into Independ- 
ent telephone properties. 


Right at home, among friends and loved ones, Mr. Gary has 
nearly $4,000,000 invested in Independent telephone properties, 
and every one earning honestly, and paying returns. 

Mr. Gary’s organization is a wonderful one, and it includes 
no one but able, enthusiastic and satisfied workers, because Mr. 
Gary is willing to. divide the fruits of success. 

Each man and woman appreciates service requirements; and 
best of all, they understand true economy. 


At Topeka, General Goddard and Mr. Hemphill, together 
with Mr. Gary, are the ruling spirits, Mr. Pankey having re- 
tired a few years ago. 


Mr. Gary is president. 

Mr. Hemphill is vice-president and general manager. He is 
a great convention worker, and is on the Topeka job twenty- 
four hours a day. 

H. E. Davis is responsible for the upkeep of the plant and 
the service. Neither will ever suffer from neglect while this 
man is in charge. 

R. W. Garner is engineer. 

The plant construction was superintended by Geo. B. Roberts 
and his reputation has never suffered from his work in Topeka. 
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Chas. Ledlie was consulting engineer during the planning and 
construction period. 

MORAL: Success is mainly a question of energy and 
honesty. 3 


A Novel Device for Advertising the “New Telephone.” 

Some of the most ingenious advertising which is being 
done in the telephone field is now forming part of the 
campaign of the Jefferson County Telephone Company, 


I N this age of comfort and convenience, every family 
should have “The Home Phone” in their house. 
Kindly place this little telephone somewhere in your 
house, where you can always see it. 
When you are alone, and want something from the 
store, or want to talk with a friend, you will think how 
handy it would be if it was connected with our exchange. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY TELEPHONE CO. 


STONE AND PARK PLACE 


Card Which Accompanied a Small Desk Stand, to Arouse Interest, 


Watertown, N. Y. Recently this company sent out a small 
imitation of a desk stand, about one and one-half inches 
long. It was tied to a tag which on one side carried the 
address, and on the reverse the reading matter here re- 
produced. 

The new company is undoubtedly keeping its business 
very «distinctly before the public. 


Mississippi Companies Not Organized for Profit Escape 
Tax. 

Assistant Attorney General McDowell of Mississippi, has ren- — 
dered an opinion to the Railroad Commission as to assessing 
the Independent telephone companies of the State which will be 
hailed with delight by the great majority of them’ There are 
scores of little neighborhood telephone companies, or lines, scat- 
tered about over Mississippi, hardly worth the cost of the wire, 
and never making a cent on their investment. It was never 
their intention to be money-makers, but at the same time it 
has been contended that if they are throwing open their doors 
for general business they become common carriers and liable 
to assessment and control by the Railroad Commission. How- 
ever, the Attorney-~Generdl’s office says: 

“The intent of the parties conducting such lines will govern 
in their classification; that is to say, if there is a local or pri- 
vate telephone line, the management of which holds the line 
out to the public for general use for hire, no matter whether 
the line was first established for the convenience of a private in- 
dividual or not, it thereby, by offering its services to the public 
for hire, becomes a common carrier. 

“Tf, on the other hand, there is a private line between the 
points owned by private individuals, established for their own 
use and convenience, and they for a charge, permit someone 
else, or certain other persons to use the line on occasions, it 
would not come under the head of common carrier unless they 
undertook to serve the public. In other words, if on occasion 
in order to accommodate some particular person, such parties 
permit the use of their lines and make a charge to the person 
using I am of the opinion they could hardly be 
classed as common carriers simply because on particular occa- 
sions they permit their lines to be used for a consideration.” 

This has been the contention of the little companies all along— 
that is that they are not after business at all, but even if they 
do happen to charge some person ten or fifteen cents for talking 
over their lines, they are not in the true sense of the word com- 
mon carriers, and are therefore immune from the control of the 
commission. 


Locating Toll Line Faults With a Wheatstone 
Bridge 


By FS. 


There recently appeared in TELEPHONY an able article on the 
Jocation of toll line faults by ear, covering the principal tests 
¢that a troubleman can make, either by himself, or with the as- 
sistance of the wire chief at a distant exchange. These are 
tests with which both the troubleman and wire chief should be 
thoroughly conversant, but at the same time these tests should 
‘be of secondary importance to bridge locations. 

The use of the bridge should be more generally encouraged, 
as it can be made the means of a great saving in time and 
amoney. 

Companies operating toll lines of any extent depend on 
clearing their trouble by one of two methods; either they have 
troublemen stationed at points along the line, say from 75 to 
100 miles apart, or they have these men located at the central 
point of distribution and sent out from there on each case of 
trouble as it is reported. The users of each of these methods 
also depend to some extent. on assistance from the local com- 
panies or exchanges, through whose territories the toll lines run. 

In either case the majority of troubles require the trouble- 
qnan to use train service. In general the method of having men 
located on divisions appears the better from the standpoint of 
minimum time required to clear trouble, for if they are located 
somewhere near the middle of their divisions the average ride 
will be shorter, and they will have the benefit of train service 
in bot directions. 

By the use of the bridge a troubleman can be sent to the 
railway station nearest to his trouble, and the length of his walk 
or drive after leaving the train materially shortened. Even 
though the reading may not be closer than five miles from the 
trouble, that is in most cases as near as a troubleman can get 
by train, although under ordinary conditions locations can be 
made to within a mile, and frequently to within a few spans. 

After arriving at the nearest railway station the troubleman 
ean get another reading, or make an ear test as a check on the 
original reading. By this means long and unnecessary drives 
are eliminated, cutting down the attendant livery and hotel ex- 
penses, as well as the time required to clear trouble. 

The most general objection to using the bridge location 
method is the prevailing idea that it is complicated, and requires 
a knowledge of mathematics, especially of algebraic formulae. 
However, the necessary formulae can be reduced to terms so 
simple that anyone who can perform ordinary multiplication 


Locating Ground With Wheatstone 
Bridge, 


Fig. 1. Connections for 
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can readily use the bridge for locating “shorts, grounds,” and 
“crosses.” 

To locate a ground proceed as follows :—Make the resistances 
in bridge arms A and B equal, thus doing away with the neces- 
sity of multiplying the plugged-out resistance in the rheostat arm. 


Make the bridge connections as indicated in Fig. 1. A and B 


Lad 


i] 


Lyman 


are the two equal bridge arms, F is the rheostat arm, G the 
ealvanometer, C D E F H the line to be measured, which is 
grounded at F. 

Have a “short” put across the line at EZ, some point beyond 
the trouble. By referring to the diagram it will be seen that 
the four arms of the bridge are A, B. Y, and R. X. 

C D and H F are the two sides of the line as far out as 


Connections for Locating Cross with Another Line. 


Fig. 2. 


the point of trouble, and consequently of equal length and re- 
sistance. Therefore arm Y exceeds arm X in length and resist- 
ance by the loop D E F. As A and B are equal the other-two 
arms must be equal to obtain a balance on the galvanometer. 
But Y, being longer than X by D E F, sufficient resistance must 
be introduced in X by means of the rheostat arm to make it 
equal Y. This resistance is obviously equivalent to the resist- 
ance of D EF. 

When a balance is obtained the resistance plugged out in R 
equals the resistance of loop D E F or twice the resistance of 
the line from E, where the short was applied, to F, the point of 
trouble, Dividing R by two, then, gives the resistance from E 
back to the point of trouble. Dividing this result by the re- 
sistance per mile of the wire being measured gives the distance 
in miles from the point E, where the short was applied, to F, 
the point of trouble. 

Suppose the size wire is No. 10 B and S copper; then dis- 
tance from E to F in miles, using Roebling’s figures for resist- 

R R 


exo a 10.66 
most persons find it easier to multiply than to divide, = .937R. 

For No. 12 copper this would be .053 R and for No. 8 copper 
1476 R. 

The whole process may be briefly stated as follows: Connect 
the bridge as shown in the diagram; have a “short” put on at 
some point beyond the trouble; make A and B equal; get a 
balance on the galvanometer by plugging out resistance in R; 
multiply R by .059 for No. 12, by .0937 for No. 10, or by .1476 
for No. 8 B and S copper. 

The result will be the distance in miles from the point where 
the “short” was applied to the trouble. This reduces the: nec- 
essary calculations to one simple process of multiplication, which 
anyone can perform. 

To locate a “cross” connect the bridge in the same way, hav- 
ing a “short” put on the line to be read at some point beyond 
the cross; ground the side of the circuit with which the first 
is crossed, as shown in Fig. 2. Plug out resistance in rheostat 
arm R until a balance is obtained, multiply this by .059 for No. 
12, by .0937 for No. 10, and by .1476 for No. 8 copper. The re- 
sult will be the distance in miles from the “short” to the cross. 

Note particularly that the distance in miles thus obtained in 


ance at 75° is , or reducing to a decimal, since 
5 
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the foregoing cases is the distance back from the point of appli- 
cation of the “short” and mot the distance out from the office. 
For this reason no correction has to be made for the fact that 
the toll line may leave the office through a small gage cable. 
To locate a “short” connect the bridge as shown in Fig. 3, 
using clear battery. As before multiply the reading R by one 


Fig. 3. 


Connection for Bridge for Locating “Short” on the Line. 


ef the foregoing constants, chosen to correspond with the size 
of the wire, and this will give the distance from the office to 
the short, provided the line is of uniform size wire. If the line 
leaves the office in cable the circuit resistance of the cable pair 
must first be subtracted from R and the remainder multiplied 
by the proper constant. This will give the distance in miles 
from the cable head to the trouble. 

The foregoing constants are for measurements taken at 75 
degrees Farenheit. For temperatures above 75 degrees these 
constants must be divided by 1 plus (.002X7T) where T is the 
number of degrees above 75 at which the reading is being 
taken. Thus the constant for No. 10 copper at 80 degrees 


0937 
would be .0937 


t+ (.002X5) 

For temperatures below 75 degrees the constants must be 
multiplied by the ,above correcting factor. Thus for readings 
at 70 degrees the constant for No. 10 copper would be 
.0937[1+ (.002 X5) ]=.0946. 

A table of values of these constants can be readily made up 
for the range of temperature likely to be encountered, and the 
wire chief after taking his reading has only to note the tempera- 
ture and pick out from the table the corresponding constant. 
An hour’s work in getting up a table of this kind for the sizes 
of wire in use in his plant will save much time in making cor- 
rections for each individual reading. Moreover, any employe 
not conversant with algebraic formulae can make locations with- 
out any trouble by simply referring to the table for the proper 
multiplying constant. 

All readings should be entered in a ledger and the point at 
which the trouble was actually found recorded also. These 
records will be found to be of material value on subsequent 
readings. The expense of a suitable bridge is not great and 
the saving in circuit time, time of men, livery and hotel bills, 
makes the investment well worth while. 

pbs Nak es a 
Texas Students Hear Telephone Lecture. 

At the May meeting of the local college branch of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers, students in electrical en- 
gineering of the Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
College Station, Texas, heard an interesting lecture describing 
broadly the matters in telephone work which are of interest to 
the college man about to choose his future career. The lec- 
turer was Mr. Louis Rosenberg, of the engineering department 
of the Southwestern Telegraph and Telephone Company, Dallas. 

He referred briefly to the form of organization which pre- 
vails among most of the Bell companies at the present time, and 
then went on to discuss the functions and work of the tele- 
phone engineer. He took as a typical example of such work 
the methods of handling problems involved in the preparation 
of plans for a system in a city of 50,000 inhabitants, not previ- 
ously provided with telephone service. He mentioned the vari- 
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ous elements which must be considered in preparing a develop- 
ment study of the district and laying out the conduit system 
in the various exchange districts. Referring to the determina- 
tion of the number and arrangement of districts to be served 
from separate exchanges, Mr. Rosenberg said: “This is a 
long and very complex problem that can be solved only by 
reducing the several arrangements to a basis of-annual charges, 
and then selecting the one which is cheapest. 

“However, before these can be reduced to a basis for such 
comparison, studies and sub-studies must be made upon many 
important elements. First among these is the switchboard study 
involving both operation and design. Shall charges for service 
be based on a flat-rate or message-rate schedule, the first of 
which encourages use of lines but discourages line development, 
whereas the second produces opposite results Shall the service 
given be of the highest efficiency possible, or simply of an ac- 
cepted standard quality? How heavily should the operators 
be loaded? Shall the toll business be handled on the particular 
party or particular number basis, that is, shall calls be made 
for parties by name or by number? What should be the limit 
of the capacity of the switchboard; shall it be of the multiple 
or the transfer type? 

“Next there is the cable study, which also requires answers 
to a multitude of questions. What should be the standard 
quality of transmission for both local and toll service? What 
are the mechanical and physical limits of the installation of 
cables in conduits? -What economies are to be effected by the 
installation of smaller sizes of cables on the basis of their re- 
placement by larger ones, or by placing larger cables to insure 
against paralleling of smaller size cables to make the same 
capacity ?” 

Mr. Rosenberg went on to discuss problems connected with 
the selection of the precise locations for central office biildings, 
and then planning the buildings themselves, and their switch- 
board, power, terminal, and miscellaneous equipment. He re- 
ferred to other functions of the engineer, such as designing 
apparatus, inspection of materials, special investigations, etc. 

The engineer who acquires a fundamental knowledge of the 
practical and technical problems of telephony may eventually 
find that he has an inclination toward commercial and oper- 
ating work, in which case, as Mr. Rosenberg says, “The tele- 
phone industry involves also a vast number of problems in the 
commercial and operating phases. A business with such an 
enormous complexity, and its multitude of accounts requires 
special systems of bookkeeping and accounting; special talent 
is required in its dealings with the public and municipalities, 
to maintain their good will. Getting out a directory is in itself 
a large propostion which requires the attention of a specialist. 
The training of operators is one of the great problems con- 
fronting a telephone company, and schools are maintained where - 
applicants are trained and taught for the several purposes of 
giving young ladies an opportunity to see whether they will like 
the work, to see whether they have aptitude, and ability in it, 
and to send trained operators to the switchboards. ‘Toll line 
studies must be made to see that the lines are used to the fullest 
capacity of both physical and phantom circuits. Methods of 
service testing and adjustment of operators leads to obtain 
greatest efficiency of operation; the development of party line 
systems, and also systems of toll recording are subjects of 
great importance. 

“The telephone industry involves more detail, and covers 
more ground than any other industry I know.” “4 


Missouri and Kansas Company Increases Capital. 
On May 10, the Missouri secretary of state issued a certifi- 
cate to the Missouri and Kansas Telephone Company (Bell) 
of Kansas City, increasing the capital stock from $5,000,000 
to $20,000,000. This is a step in the movement to turn over 
stack to the A. T. & T. Co., in lieu of the licensee company’s 
notes for its enormous floating debt. 


San Antonio Mystified by Bell Bookkeeping 


The overhead expenses and A. T. & T. rake-offs get a Bell 
licensee telephone company into a peculiar fix every time it 
tries to make a statement to a body appointed to regulate 
rates. This~has again been demonstrated at San Antonio, 
Texas, where a committee of the city council has just sub- 
mitted a report. 

The report is the result of a petition of business men, sub- 
mitted to the Council on December 6, for a committee to in- 
quire into charges for telephone service. The committee, Alder- 
men John Wickeland, chairman; William L. Richter and Charles 
C. Smith, acting with City Attorney Joseph Ryan, submitted 
a list of questions to the president of the telephone company 
for information regarding the earnings and operating expenses 
of the San Antonio exchange. These questions and the an- 
swers of the president are incorporated in the report of the 
committee. 

Among other conclusions, the committee reports that the an- 
swers of the company are not satisfactory and they cannot un- 
derstand why the San Antonio exchange, with no bonded debt, 
cannot meet the rates of its competitor in the city. 

After the City Clerk read the report to the Council, Mayor 
Callaghan said: 

“Tf this Council determines to proceed in the matter, the next 
step will be to bring suit in the District Court of Bexar County 
and ask the court to appoint a commission of experts to inves- 
tigate the books and business. of the company, to determine 
whether it is making more than 10 per cent on its business here, 
as the law directs. There is a way to reach the situation, as 
the committee suggests, and the court will take into considera- 
tion the amount of expense involved in view of the object of 
the suit. It may be worth while to proceed to determine the 
question of rates for this city.” 

The report of the special committee says, in part: 

“1. While section 63 of the ‘city’s charter gives the Council 
the right by ordinance ‘to regulate the prices to be charged by 
telephone companies for service to the public,’ the courts are 
uniform in holding that such right given to the city councils is 
not arbitrary and must be exercised within reason and so as to 
provide for sufficient income, considering the cost of the plant, 
the cost of operation thereof, its maintenance and repairs, the 
fixed charges that may be against it, and amount invested, as 
to produce a reasonable profit upon the investment, and this 
idea is carried into effect by section 4 of chapter 145 of the 
Acts of the Twenty-ninth Legislature (Acts 1905, page 349), 
which expressly provides that the rates fixed must be sufficient 
to yield not less than 10 per cent dividend upon the investment. 

“This general legislative act vests in the District Court juris- 
diction and full power and authority to regulate rates of public 
utility corporations such as water companies, gas and electric 
light and power companies, telephone and public sewerage com- 
panies, and petitioners must have had this law in mind when 
they filed their petition, as the initiative must be taken by the 
city council of the city or town desiring to invoke the power 
therein conferred. : 

“Section 8 of said law makes the same applicable to cities in- 
corporated under special charters, such as our city, and pro- 
vides that the same shall be cumulative of any other method 
which may now be provided in such special charter. 

“Therefore, in the enforcement of our city’s right to regulate 
the prices to be charged by telephone companies for service to 
the public, as provided in section 3 of our charter, we would 
have the right to apply to the District Court, under said general 
law of 1905. 

“9 The issue of whether the rates charged are extortionate 
must be tried as provided by section 3 of said law, the same as 
in other civil cases, the telephone company producing evidence 


showing the reasonableness of its rates and those complaining 
evidence showing the contrary, and the questions therefore to 
be determined in such trial would be the actual cost of the 
plant, the actual cost of its operation, maintenance and repairs, 
fixed charges and amount invested, from which, taking into con- 
sideration the various sources of income, a rate may be fixed 
yielding the company a dividend of not less than 10 per cent. 

“3. Naturally, the best source from which such information 
can be obtained is the telephone company’s books, and there- 
fore, your committee, on February 10, 1910, transmitted, through 
that company’s local counsel, certain interrogatories to be pro- 
pounded to the president of the Southwestern Telegraph and 
Telephone Company, which were returned to the committee on 
April 15, 1910, but because not sworn to, they were returned 
for verification by his affidavit, which was done on April 19, 
1910, since which time your committee has considered such 
answers, as well as made independent inquiry into the rates 
charged in other cities and the general status of the Southwest- 
ern Telegraph and Telephone Company as a subsidiary corpora- 
tion of what is usually known as the American Bell Telephone 
Company and the American Telegraph and Telephone Com- 
pany. , 

“Your committee confesses that the 

Answers Are Not Satisfactory 

in many particulars. Neither can it understand why the San 
Antonio exchange of the Southwestern Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Company, with no bonded debt, cannot meet its com- 
petitor, the San Antonoio Telephone Company, with like rates 
for like service, especially as the former has the advantage of 
a greater long-distance territory from which it derives added 
income from long-distance service. 

“The Southwestern Telegraph and Telephone Company is 
chartered under the laws of the State of New York, with a 
permit to do business in Texas, and operates exchanges through 
the States of Arkansas and Texas, with a capital stock of $20,- 
000,000, divided into 200,000 shares. The answer does not dis- 
close the names of the shareholders, though it appears that 
only $14,000,000, represented by 140,000 shares, has been actu- 
ally paid in. 

“The sum of $613,775.51, according to the statement of the 
president of said company, is actually invested in the San An- 
tonio exchange, and while said company’s sworn reports to the 
Tax Assessor show a much lower valuation, we presume that 
the company’s statement showing percentage of dividend, after 
deducting charges and operdting expenses, is based on such 
valuation of $613,775.51. though the president does not state 
what amount of the capitalization of the Southwestern Tele- 
graph and Telephone Company is chargeable to the San Antonio 
exchange. Thus, the sworn rendition made on August 20, 1909, 
to the City Assessor, values the tangible property of said com- 
pany in San Antonio at $267,250, and the value of the fran- 
chise at $150,000. 

“Tt seems to us that either the sworn statement made to the 
Assessor or the sworn statement made to us, should be revised, 
because the latter statement, showing $613,775.51, takes no ac- 
count of the value of the San Antonio franchise.” 

Committee Goes Wrong on Depreciation. 

The fallacy of the committee’s reasoning in the following par- 
agraph is so obvious as to need no comment: 

“But, assuming that the statement to us is correct, and that 
the operating expenses deducted from the revenue should pro- 
duce a dividend to 5.59 per cent, as claimed, your committee 
does not understand why, in the items of expense, there is a 
maintenance charge of $35,071 and a depreciation charge of 
$29,547, because there must ordinarily be one or the other, and 
cannot be both of such items. The maintenance charge is for 
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keeping the property in first-class condition, and if it is so kept 
each year, there can, necessarily, be no depreciation. 
Perhaps the Dividends Came Out of the Depreciation Reserve. 

“Neither can your committee understand how the company 
has paid 7 per cent dividends for the years 1907, 1908 and 1909, 
whereas it has earned only 5.59 per cent. 

“Neither can your committee figure what amount of the cap- 
ital stock has been apportioned to the San Antonio exchange, 
and therefore we cannot ascertain how much money, figured on 
a 7 per cent dividend basis. has been paid by the San Antonio 
office. And in this connection we notice under the item of 
expenses no such charge as any dividend whatsoever, and we 
cannot understand what became of such 7 per cent dividend, 
nor can we understand what became of the dividends paid, as 
no account is taken of them whatsoever in the statement to us 
from which we make a calculation, and, as stated above, we 
are not advised how much of the total capitalization is charged 
to the San Antonio property of said company. 


A Pointer for the Chicago Council. 

“Again, in answer to question No. 10, it appears that only 
25 per cent of long-distance tolls originating at San Antonio 
is credited to the San Antonio exchange, and in answer to the 
eleventh question, the same proportion on long-distance tolls 
originating outside of the City of San Antonio. 

“Your committee cannot understand this arrangement of the 
company. Nor are we advised how the remaining 75 per cent 
of such tolls is credited. nor whether the Southwestern Tele- 
graph and Telephone Company simply arbitrarily allows this 
much to the San Antonio exchange in order to make a showing 
of low revenue, nor whether such proportion is fair and rea- 
sonable, inasmuch as that company controls all local and long 
distance business. 

“If the City Council were to petition the District Court, 

under the law of 1905, to regulate the rates charged by the 
Southwestern Telegraph and Telephone Company, it would 
be met by the same answers as were made to your committee, 
and the burden would then be upon the city to prove their in- 
correctness, to do which it will be necessary for a thorough 
examination by experts acquainted with the telephone business, 
to be made of the company’s books, and an appraisement made 
of the physical property of the San Antonio office, the value 
thereof fixed and the actual income of the San Antonio ex- 
‘change disconnected from any other, ascertained. 
' “In other words, successfully to maintain such a proceeding, 
the city must show by competent testimony that on a basis of 
the actual value of the San Antonio exchange, deducting the 
actual legitimate operating expenses thereof, from the actual, 
reasonable and real income, the company is earning more than 
10 per cent. This can, as said before, be obtained only by ex- 
perts in the business, whose services must be compensated by 
the city.” 

The following are some of the questions propounded by the 
committee and the sworn answers of Mr. Pettengill, president 
of the Southwestern Telegraph and Telephone Company, 
thereto: 

Q—How much money is actually invested in the San Antonio 
exchange, itemizing the same, showing separately the amounts 
invested in building and real estate, switchboard, office appli- 
ances and fixtures, underground conduits and wires, overhead 
cables, wires and poles? A.—$613,775.51. 


Pole. lines’ fs st: cis pateen ald a Pet ee ee $ 72,854,68 
Right of sway Ace. k vias ac Cae ek ee a 130.22 
Aerial cable 5093.46 00min oe eee eee 146,407.54 
A erin wire ig. vs feof ean iat Pe 39,433.92 
Underground ‘condiits< 0.08. cies oe See 85,899.85 
Underground ‘cable: .¢ 5 a ek ee 108,341.32 
Central office “equiptient 7, ¢...... 0, See 80,172.51 
Substation: ¢quipménty.: 2.0 ide) ee 57,694.92 
Real estate’. 6 scco ice tok been 22,840.55 


Q.—Where is the general office of said company, and who 
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are the officers and directors thereof, giving their addresses. . 
A.—Dallas, Texas. H. J. Pettengill, president, Dallas; J. E. 
Farnsworth, first vice-president, Dallas; John Balch, second 
vice-president, Boston, Mass.; Charles A. Grant, secretary, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Fred S. Bedlow, auditor, Dallas; J. E. Farnsworth, 
Dallas. Directors: John H. Cahill, New York; Philip Dexter, - 
Boston, Mass.; Joseph E. Farnsworth, Dallas; Royal A. Ferris, 
Dallas; W. S. Hutchinson, Boston, Mass.; H. J. Pettengill, Dal- 
las; Theodore N. Vail, Boston, Mass. 

Q.—How many telephones in actual service has said com- 
pany in the city of San Antonio, stating separately the num- 
ber of straight business phones, straight line residence phones, 
business party and residence party line phones, also the rate 
per month said company collects for service for each of such 
class of phones? A.—5327, December 31, 1909. This includes. 
in addition to those enumerated below, auxiliaries, class E, 
one way inward, hotel P. B. exchange, pay station, farmers, etc. 


Business. 
Number. Per Mo. 
Single dine lewee< ef soci ys Seka oe ne se ee 983 $5.00: 
Pwo-party lines) 66 ofan ih Sohne eee 6 3.50- 
Bours party line fs s-s,:..dcgmttiees sie Ren ee 311 2.00: 
Residence. 
Number. Per Mo. 
Single dines oo eles i546 1d ae ee 2583 $2.00: 
Lwo-party line’. svc. Re ee eee ee 277 1.50: 


Q.—How does said company divide tolls on long distance 
messages originating at the San Antonio exchange with refer- 
ence to the portion credited to the San Antonio exchange. A.— 
Twenty-five per cent allowed San Antonio exchange. 

Q.—How does said company divide tolls on long distance 
messages originating outside of and terminating in the city of 
San Antonio with reference to the proportions thereof credited 
to the San Antonio exchange. A—Twenty-five per cent allowed 
San Antonio exchange. 

Q.—What is the average number of long distance messages 
handled through the San Antonio exchange, and what is the 
average amount of compensation received therefor credited to. 
the San Antonio exchange? A—Number of calls, 28,097; 
total amount credited for same, $912. 

Q.—What are the operating expenses of the San Antonio. 
exchange, specifying in detail the proportion thereof for sal- 
aries. other operating expenses, repairs, betterments and taxes ? 
A.— 


Revenue. 
Rentals 55 se aac se-ge ent Sse cea a os heen Se De $129,331 
Local tollgi et MAS a6 3.0 eee es 1,840: 
Switching -commissiot i Wiz... .jaethop ee nee 2 2,369 
Miscéllanéotis.cy3 2945 v6 a) Buch. alee a 354 
Rural ciel. eiamenk ack bts Si es 399 
25 per cent outward tolls ($58,025)... oc. «us see 14,506 
25 ‘per cent inward: tolls ($64,168)e.. 4.5 nee eee 16,042: 
Total revenue s. i chts 1: de Sain ee: $165,753. 

Expenses. 
General ii aocsnetac cc ca.+ fd Gate ce eae eee $ 9,673. 
Operating So nicargy ek. 2s 85.0 eee 41,376 
Maintenancee 2.20 se etcnie ke. ee Pen Pics Catiis ora 35,071 
Rights, privileges and use of property................. 7,418. 
PARES Hs Vee. ded Pa tae, Megane Asa is se a ae 8,334 
Depreciation “ites evane.. £. cb. Or ee 29,547 
Total . expenses 4 gin \iv scents «open eee ee $131,419: 
5-002per_cént«om investniént io. nee ee $ 34,334 


Q.—Does said company keep a separate account pertaining to. 
the San Antonio exchange independent of other exchanges ? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—The above questions are intended to be answered show- 
ing conditions on the first day of each month during the year- 
1909? A.—Above—all for year 1909. 
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Q.—What dividends, if any, has said company declared out 
of the San Antonio exchange for the years 1909, 1908 and 1907, 
respectively? A.—Dividends of 7 per cent have been paid in 
1907, 1908 and 1909 on the total capital stock of the company 
issued. 

Q.—What mortgages, if any, are existent on the San Antonio 
exchange, and where are the same recorded? A.—None. 

Q.—Is any part of the earnings of the San Antonio exchange 
used in paying expenses or fixed charges of any other ex- 
change? If so, how much? A.—No. 

x H. J. Pettengill, 

April 14, 1910. 

President Southwestern Telegraph and Telephone Company. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, as being the truth, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, this 19th day of April, A. D. 
1910. Gus McCloskey, 

Notary Public, Bexar County, Texas. 


A Card Which Should be Beside Every Telephone. 
The accompanying reproduction shows one side of a postal 
card which was mailed to TELEPHONY by some friend in 
Providence, Rhode Island, who did not give his name or any- 
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When you telephone to-day 
You w1ll find that it will pay 
To be Sentle in your way 
Be your talk with whom rt may 


From your ‘central’ you will Get 
The best service ever yet 

Fora kind tone be tt known 
Lightens troubles of her own. 


From the A into the Z 

Duty, pleasure, business be 
Though your face they cannot see 
One and all they will agree 


That a pleasure twas to-day 
To hear all you had to say 
Yes in every way twill pay 
To use that gentle kindly way 


When you f 
“melephone” 


A True Incentive to Courtesy, 


thing of the history of the card. The verses speak for them- 
selves, however. and it is very evident that the company which 
distributes matter of this sort is doing a real service to the 
community in which it works. The verses and typographical 
arrangement alike make the card worthy of a place besides 
every telephone, and its kindly sentiment, to a little place in 
the mind of every telephone user. 


en ened. CINCY" 
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Local Influence of National Publicity. 


The reproduction of a very large part of Mr. Kelsey’s recent 
article on the Johnstown Telephone Company in the Johns- 
town Daily Democrat recalls to mind that a great many tele- 
phone managers are not getting results which might easily 
come to them through co-operation with the local papers. 

It is said that the editor of the Daily Democrat was very 
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Reproduction of One of Telephony’s Articles in a Local News- 
paper Has Shown People of Johnstown, Pa., That Their 
Telephone Syst¢m Has a National Reputation, 


much interested in the article on the Johnstown company, and 
was pleased to see that a home industry was nationally recog- 
nized as such a conspicuous example of the way its particular 
class of business ought to be run, as is the Johnstown Tele- 
phone Company. This alone gave the item a news value to 
Johnstown people, but they are interested in the Johnstown 
Telephone Company any way, and any new matter, or matter 
told in an interesting new way, finds no difficulty in getting 
into print. 

Of course, if the editor of the Daily Democrat had never 
seen the article in question he could not have reproduced it, 
and the Johnstown Telephone Company would have never 
received the undoubtedly helpful local publicity which it gained 
by the reproduction. 

Every week TELEPHONY prints many articles which contain 
matter which should be used in every town to help educate the 
people to the general features of the Independent telephone in- 
dustry which make it strong and popular. A manager who over- 
looks the opportunity to get these printed in his local paper 
is neglecting a chance to add to his most valuable asset—an 
educated public opinion in favor of his business. 


Just So! 


A reporter asked C. C. McFarland, local Bell manager at 
Hutchinson, Kansas, where the Bell company has recently 
purchased its rival in violation of the Sherman anti-trust law, 
the following question: 

“But would not the feeling of the public depend upon 
whether or not the rates were raised after the merger was 
made? he was asked. 

“That is just it,’ said McFarland. “Our biggest job will be 
to convince the people that if we do raise the rates it will be 
to their interests in the cause of better service.” 

Mac has evidently been only hastily schooled in the art of 
seeing black as lily white. 


The Accomodation Department A New Idea 


Authorized extension of the service offered by a telephone 
company frequently penetrates new fields under the stress of 
competition. An instance is the “Accommodation Depart- 
ment” of the Home Telephone Company, Bellingham, Wash- 
ington. A pamphlet prepared for distribution among sub- 
scribers, signed by Manager E. G. Knight, says: 

“The one terse instruction given its managers by the Home 
Companies of the Northwest is expressed in these words: 
' “Give the best possible service.’ 

“Tn the conduct of their plants there is nothing that is 
considered half as important as that the very top-notch of 
telephone service shall be afforded their subscribers—conse- 
quently the plan or device that tends to increase ‘the conven- 
ience of the telephone is eagerly sought for and put into 
operation. 

“Prior to a few months ago the use of what is known as 
an extension telephone was comparatively limited in Belling- 
ham; Then the Home perfected and installed their inter-com- 
municating extensions, until now the majority of what would 
be called the better class residences have from two to four 
automatic telephones scattered throughout the house, each one 
affording means of communication between bedroom or kitchen 
or garage, as well as with the three thousand odd subscribers 
of the company. That was one convenience that was in- 
stantly recognized and appreciated. 

“Now comes the novelty of ‘Accommodation’ department, 
a department created with the view of making each sub- 
scriber’s telephone twice as convenient and valuable as here- 
tofore, without any additional charge for the additional service 
rendered. Briefly, ‘Accommodation’ department becomes the 
personal office assistant of every subscriber of the system. 

“When a Home telephone subscriber locks the door of office 
or residence to be absent for any period of time—from a half 
hour to a month he may have his telephone put on ‘Accom- 
dation. ‘On Accommodation’ means that a simple change is 
made in the appliances in the ‘Automatic’ switchroom, so that 
all calls intended for the subscriber’s telephone are diverted 
to our ‘Accommodation’ operators instead. ‘Accommodation’ 
operator then keeps an exact record of the names, telephone 
numbers or messages given her by calling parties and on the 
return of the subscriber (whose phone has been on ‘Accom- 
modation’) renders a report to him, or (as the case may be), 
she informs calling parties that the absent subscriber may 
be reached at such-and-such a place or may be talked to 
by calling such and such an ‘Automatic’ telephone number. 

“We believe it hardly necessary to-point out the great con- 
venience ‘Accommodation Service’ will prove to business and 
professional men, who are frequently obliged to leave their 
offices for periods of a half hour or longer. 

“Physicians, dentists and others who are frequently called 
after business hours, may have their business telephone put 
on ‘Accommodation’ from night until morning and have oper- 
ator advise calling parties to call residence or club telephone 
number. 

“Ladies desiring to lock their residences and visit with 
friends may have their residence telephone put on ‘Accommo- 
dation’—instructing operator to advise calling parties that they 
may be found at Mrs. Brown’s residence until 4 p. m. and 
at Mrs. White’s residence from 4 p. m, until 5 p. m. 

“Families (or business men) leaving the city for a few 
days or a few weeks, may have telephone put on ‘Accommo- 
dation’ and have all calling parties advised as to where they 
have gone and as to when they expect to return. 

“The Home Telephone Company particularly desires that 
their subscribers understand that this ‘Accommodation’ de- 
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_ off “Accommodation.” 


partment has been put in operation for the use of all (business. 
or residence telephones alike), that no additional charge is 
made for its use. 

“It may interest residents of this city to know that the 
plan was evolved and first put in operation here, and that in 
consequence Bellingham may truthfully claim to have the 
most perfect, convenient and comprehensive telephone service 
of any city of the world. 

“We append a few hints and suggestions for proper use of 
‘Accommodation Service.’ 

“To have your telephone put ‘On Accommodation,’ 

“Call Number 9 (information operator will answer). Sub- 
scriber will say: ‘This is J. L. Blank, telephone No. B 998, 
put me on “Accommodation”. He may then give operator 
any brief message to be told all calling parties, or he may 
tell operator to simply keep record of calling parties. 

“To have telephone taken ‘Off Accommodation,’ call No. 
9 (but do not push your ringing button) when operator an- 
swers, say: ‘This is J. L. Blank, No. B 998, take my telephone 
What messages have you for me?’ 

“Note—When a subscriber’s telephone is on ‘Accommoda- 
tion’ service—his telephone bell will ring and he may answer 
a call, but while so connected, ‘Accommodation’ operator is 
also on the line for purpose of answering his call for him. 
It is therefore obvious that better service is given the sub- 
scriber if he orders his telephone ‘Off Accommodation’ as 
soon as he returns. 

“While every effort will be made to avoid errors in fur- 
nishing this convenience to its patrons, the company will as- 
sume no liability for mistakes or omissions. 

“No messages which in any way suggest, imply or necessi- 
tate the use of competing telephone service will be accepted. 

“The company reserves the right to refuse this service to 
such parties as may, in the judgment of the company, be likely 
to make improper use-of same.” 


7 
The Kendallville, Indiana, Exchange Equipment—A 1,200 
Line Multiple Board With One- Position Sections, 

The Home Telephone and Telegraph Company of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, has during the past year, been active in 
extending its service and in bringing its equipment up to 
the highest. plane for efficient operation. Among the princi- 
pal improvements was included a complete rebuilding of the 
plant at Kendallville. The new exchange is of the central 
energy multiple, lamp line signal type. After considering 
present and future demands for service, a unit type multiple 
switchboard was selected, because of its flexibility, and the 
relative cost and ease with which extensions may be made. 

Five one-position sections were included in the original 
installation, each with a capacity in the multiple space for 
600 lines. As the multiple appears once in every alternate 
section, that is, at every alternate operator’s position, no 
multiple annex positions are required, and a total capacity 
of 1,200 multiple lines is secured. Four hundred and eighty 
lines are at present equipped, being distributed one hun- 
dred and twenty per position throughout the last four sec- 
tions. Each of these positions, however, is wired for-an ul- 
timate of two hundred. The first position -is reserved for 
the magneto farmer lines, and to this position the toll lines 
are switched for night service. The incoming trunks from 
toll board and desks, and the night pte trunks also 
terminate in this position. 

The outgoing trunks, like the Bin a lines-are mul- 
tipled’ every alternate position, twenty at present being 
equipped, and used for toll recording and desk service. - 

Each position is equipped with fifteen cord pairs, furnished 
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with individual, flush» mounting, four-party harmonic ring- 
ing keys; five order wire keys; line, supervisory and ringing 
pilot lamps; and a cord test jack, by means of which any 
operator may determine the condition of her cords in spare 
moments. 

All line relays, as well as the cord and pilot relays, are 
mounted in a dust-proof compartment in the rear of the 
section. To the left of the first section is the terminal frame 
cabinet within which the answering jack, multiple jack and 
main distributing frame cables are terminated. Directly 
back of the switchboard, in the terminal room, is located the 
distributing frame. This frame consists of six verticals of 
the usual iron frame construction, each vertical equipped 
with one hundred pairs of Cook’s No. 10 arresters. 

Close to the distributing frame is a one position wire 
chief’s desk, of quarter-sawed oak, with dull finish to match 
the main board. The testing equipment is of the cordless 
type, all tests being made by means of keys mounted on 
Bauer-Barff finished steel strips in the face of the turret. 

Charging current is obtained from a General Electric ten 
ampere mercury arc rectifier set, as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, mounted beside the power board. The 
latter panel is of Monson, Maine, slate, and is equipped with 
the necessary switches for the control of two sets of bat- 
teries, a motor-generator charging unit, Weston ammeter 
and voltmeter, instrument switch and the usual bus bars for 
the distribution of battery and ringing current. Both sets 
of storage batteries are installed, each set consisting of 
eleven cells of the National Storage Battery Company’s 
U-11 type. Ringing current is furnished by a Holtzer-Cabot 
four-frequency vibrating converter. 

In addition to the above equipment should be mentioned 
the toll desk, which, besides the toll lines, contains switch- 
ing keys for transferring the lines to the main board for 


The Power Board and Mercury Arc Rectifier Set. 


night service, recording and service trunks, booth line cir- 
cuits and the usual cord circuits, with full complement of 
keys, for modern toll service. 

With the exception of the power apparatus noted, the 
equipment was furnished by the Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
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phone Mfg. Co., and installed ready for operation by the 
same firm. 

Mention has been made of a number of new unit type mul- 
tiple boards in TELEpHoNy’s columns during the past year, 
and the Home Telephone and Telegraph Co.’s impression 


The New Kendallville 


Unit Type, Multiple Switchboard. 


of this type of equipment is perhaps best illustrated by the 
fact that some ninety days after its unit board had been cut 
into operation, an order was placed for duplicate equip- 
ment for use in its Auburn, Indiana, exchange. 


Se ge 
EXCELSIOR. 


By Leonard Young. 
The shades of night were falling fast, 
The ev’ning train pulled in at last; 
One man descended in a trice; 
His satchels bore this strange device— 
Excelsior! 


He called a cab and rode in state 

Up to the Hotel Golden Plate, 

Then grabbed a pen and flourished some 

As he wrote C. I. Sellum, from 
Excelsior! 


He called on (easy to arrange) 

The manager of the exchange, 

And said he sold a dandy line 

Of telephones that bore the sign 
Excelsior! 


He talked in tones that would melt ice 

B’en made a confidential price, 

And got an order (dry those tears) 

For fifty of those charming dears, 
Excelsior! 


And in the usual course of time, 
Those fifty telephones sublime 
Were put in service, and the name 
Spread o’er the country like a flame— 
i, Ane Excelsior! 


But strange to say, adverse remarks, 

(A flame, you know, produces sparks) 

Were heard on ev’ry hand about 

Those ’phones—they meant without a doubt 
Excelsior! 


The kicks poured in so thick and fast, 

The half-crazed manager at last 

Called to his men and said; ‘“‘My boys, 

Bring in those thrice accursed toys’’— 
Excelsior! 


They piled the ’phones upon the floor, 

The manager then loudly swore, 

“Bring me an axe, I’m out for gore. 

Just wait awhile, there’ll be no more 
Excelsior!”’ 


a 


He swung his axe, and all hands cheered; 
So when the smoke of battle cleared— 
They gathered up, with one consent 
More than a ton of excellent 

Excelsior! 
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“Do It Now” in Practice. 

We print the following from the Waterbury exchange with 
a great deal of pleasure, says the Telephone Bulletin. 

As an illustration of the “Do it Now” spirit the following 
seems to be an excellent example. 

While rewiring a station one morning within the last few 
weeks, Mr. Lesser overheard a subscriber say that he wanted 
to have the telephone equipment at his house changed from 
a wall to a desk set. Lesser suggested to the subscriber that 
an extension set would meet his requirements more satisfac- 
torily than a change: of equipment, and the subscriber was 
convinced that this was right. Lesser at once called the wire 
chief, explained the situation and received instructions to wire 
for the extension at the same time that he was doing his 
other work. An order for a set was sent in at once. The 
wire chief next reached Manager Veitch and requested him to 
send out a canvasser for the subscriber’s contract. Once more 
things went ahead without a hitch. It was 9:55 a. m. when 
Lesser called in for the wire chief; the contract was signed 
by the subscriber at 10:35 a. m. and the station reported work- 
ng ate? +05: a, m. Can you beatrit?”’ 


The Hand Set in the Office. 


Business men appreciate any contrivamce which is an improve- 
ment over former methods and which tend to add to the con- 
veniences of business life. For that reason many business men 
are using a combination or hand telephone set in their offices. 

Usually the set is hung on the inner side of the drawer pedes- 
tal of flat top desks or in some other equally convenient posi- 
tion. In the case of roll top desks, it is customary to have the 
telephone set on the desk either in a pigeon hole or lying at 
one side out of the way. The instrument cord is brought in 


Using the Convenient Hand Telephone Set. 


usually through the little slot found in most desks on the right 
and left sides. 

The illustration shows the Stromberg-Carlson type of hand 
set which does away with the use of the switchhook. A group 
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of circuit controlling springs is placed in the handle and oper- 
ated by the movement of the receiver when it is placed against 
or removed from the ear. The sectional view shows the details 
of the receiver mounting and circuit controlling switch. When 
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The Combination Telephone and Details of the Receiver Mounting 
and Circuit Controlling Switch, 


the receiver is placed to the ear it takes the position shown by 
the dotted lines. This action forces the foremost end of the 
lever C down-and that in turn acts on the link E actuating the 
plunger rod F. The plunger G is thus forced down, allowing 
the contact springs to snap over it and bringing them together, 
thus closing the circuit. When the instrument is removed from 
the ear, the receiver drops to its normal position, aided by the 
helical spring which draws the plunger up and opens the con- 
tacts as shown. 

The convenience and compactness of these combination tele- 
phone sets are appreciated by the users and it is seldom that 
the business man can be persuaded to part with his set. It is 
quite likely that in the future more business men will insist 
upon this type of equipment for their offices. 


New Service Classification. 


Two girls were talking over the telephone the other day, 
the subject of the conversation being a lawn party to take place 
the following day. Both were discussing what they should 
wear, and after a five minutes conversation they had come to 
no decision. Right in the midst of this “important” conversa- 
tion a masculine voice interrupted, asking humbly what num- 
ber he had. A stern reply that the line was busy did not suc- 
cessfully squelch the gentleman, for he asked again for the 
number. One of the girls became indignant, and with supreme 
scorn, asked: 

“What line do you think you are on, anyhow?” 

“Well,” was the reply, “I am not: sure, but judging from what 


I’ve heard I should say I was on a clothes line.” 


New Brunswick Public Utilities Commission Will Investi- 
gate Bell Telephone Company. 


A dispatch from St. John, N. B., announces that the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission recently appointed by the Provincial 
Government will undertake as its first business an investigation 
into the New Brunswick Telephone Company, charged by the 
Board of Trade with boosting rates to pay dividends on watered 
stock. This corporation is under Bell control. 


How to Convince Subscribers that ““Lending’”’ 
and Free(‘County, Connections are Wrong 


One of the evils with which managers of telephone com- 
panies are constantly obliged to contend is the widely preva- 
lent belief that subscribers should be at liberty to allow non- 
subscribers to use their instruments. On the same order is 
the opinion held by rural line subscribers that a “free inter- 
change’ over county lines costs the company nothing. 
TELEPHONY has been so fortunate as to receive recently two 
arguments which can be used to good advantage to set 
forth the telephone company’s side of this question. In the 
belief that they will be useful in a large number of exchanges 
they are here presented. Mr. A. F. Adams, engineer of the 
Home Telephone Company, Joplin, Mo., has forwarded the 
following, prepared by Mr. D. K. Wenrich, of the contract 
department of his company: 


A FABLE. 


A farmer was driving along one day, 
And many on foot were going that way; 
These footmen in turn would jump on and ride, 
And there they all sat by the farmer’s side. 
They cared not for wagon or horse or man, 
Just so they could ride, was all their plan. 
The road was muddy, the horses got tired, 
And ere very long the wagon was mired. 
‘They hadn’t a thought about the bad road, 
Or that so many would make a big load; 
When into the mire the wagon did stop, 
Not one of these men would offer a ‘“‘prop’’; 
But onward they went, each in his own way, 
And left the farmer in the mud that day. 
They said to themselves, “It’s nothing to me, 
The wagon was going our way, you see. 
Why shouldn’t we ride? It’s common, beside, 
To jump on a wagon and all take a ride.” 
What it cost the farmer they didn’t care, 
Just so they could ride without any fare. 
Moral, 


There’s plenty of people to jump on behind, 

Be it wagon or carriage of any kind; 

They care not for ‘‘mud,’ just so they can ride, 
Or what be the cost you have to provide. 

Mr. L. S. Hubbell, manager of the Cuyahoga Telephone Co., 
at Chagrin Falls, Ohio, has gone after the same topic on dif- 
ferent lines. He convinces people by showing them the follow- 
ing imaginary conversation: 

“Good morning, Neighbor Wise, my wife just told me she 
had an errand she wanted done at the other end of town, and 
as I see you still have the horse you hired last spring, I thought 
I would borrow him to do the errand. I won’t be gone long, 
and as you are not using him at present, I presume it will be 
all right.’’ 

“T always want to be accommodating, Neighbor Often, but 
the fact is I would be violating my contract with the company 
of whom I rented the horse, if I should loan him to you to use. 
You see I have hired him for the use of myself and family 
only, and I pay a certain price each month for this use, con- 
sequently I would be violating my contract if I should loan you 
the horse.” 

“But Neighbor Wise, you are not using the horse now, so 
what difference does it make, whether I drive over town, or 
you do?” 

“Tn the first place, although, the horse is not in actual use at 
present, he is of value to me here, inasmuch as he is in condi- 
tion and ready to use, and in my business I do not know what 
minute I will get a call and need to use the horse, so if you 
were using him I might suffer a serious loss on that account. 
In the second place, as I have said before, the company rented 
me the horse with the understanding that it was for the use of 
myself and family only and made the price of the rent on that 
basis. You see they furnish all the feed for the horse, and fur- 
nish and keep in repair the buggy, harness, etc. If the horse 
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goes lame they furnish me a new one at no expense to me. 
Of course they would not do this if I allowed my neighbors 
to use him.” 

“But Mr. Farr borrowed Mr. Toll’s horse the other day to 
drive way over to the next town. How about that? He rents 
from the same company you do.” 

“That was different in this respect—Mr. Farr told the com- 
pany that he wished to use the horse, and they said it was 
all right, provided Mr. Toll did not object. They told him 
that there was an additional charge where the horse was driven 
so far, and that this would be charged directly to Mr. Toll, as 
they had no contract with Mr. Farr and consequently no con- 
venient way of collecting a bill from him. If the drive was a 
long one, it would be better for Mr. Farr to have gone to the 
company’s offices and hired another horse, as Mr. Toll may have 
needed his before Mr. Farr returned.” 

“T hear that Mr. Good has given up his horse and sent it 
back to the company.” 

“Yes, it was for this reason, the neighbors used it more than 
he did. It was a great inconvenience to him, as they called 
on him for it at breakfast time, bed time, and in between. Lots 
of times they had it when he needed it most; then again they 
abused the horse more than he ever did, said it was slow and 
sometimes whipped it. He was afraid they would ruin the 
horse’s disposition. Of course the company knew it and spoke 
to Mr. Good about it, but he was afraid to offend his neigh- 
bors, so, as the easiest way out of it, he gave up the horse. 
His family feel dreadful about it, as they like the horse, and 
Mr. Good has lost considerable business.” 

“But, Neighbor Wise, don’t you think the company is too 
strict about a little thing like this?” 

“No, I do not. They have invested a good many thousand 
of dollars in this business, and it costs lots to maintain it and 
keep their equipment up to date and in good order, while their 
only source of income is the rental they get for the service.” 


“Of course I do not use my horse all the time, and it costs 
much less to keep him than if he were working hard, and then 
when I do want to use him, he gives me much better service 
than he would if my neighbors had been using him a good deal.” 

“Do you have many requests for the use of your horse?’ 

“Yes, more than you realize. This morning I was eating 
breakfast when a lady down the other side of town sent word 
and asked me to go over to Neighbor Near’s and have him 
come over and borrow my horse and ride down and see this 
lady about a church social. By the time this was all attended 
to, my breakfast was cold and another day begun wrong.” 

“But don’t your neighbors ever pay you for the use of the 
horse?” 

“They sometimes offer to do so, but, you see, according to 
my contract I have no right to let them use him, so I cannot 
place my approval on it by accepting pay for something I have 
no right to sell.” 

“Well, Neighbor Wise, I see things differently now, and I 


_ guess I must be going, for my wife was anxious for me to take 


some medicine up to the Parson’s house for their little boy, who 
was taken suddenly sick.” 

“Tf it is a case of sickness, Neighbor Often, take the horse 
and welcome, for the company has told me it is always ready to 
loan its service in case of sickness, or any misfortune.” 

“Thank you, I will, and I guess when I go past the company’s 
office, I will make arrangements for a rig of my own, for the 
cost is small and it is worth the price just to have it for such 
cases as this. Good bye. I won’t be gone longer than neces~ 
sary.” ' ae | 
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Objections to Compulsory Telephone Inter- 


change Legislation’ 


Legislation is pending in Ohio to require physical connection 
and interchange of toll and local messages between and among 
all telephone companies—competing and non-competing; of 
good, bad and indifferent construction and service; with ade- 
quate facilities; solvent and insolvent;. now and_ hereafter 
organized. 

Those who have been so attracted by legislative proposals 
as to favor them, have viewed the prospect of getting what 
they want, or think they want in the way of additional con- 
nections. They have not considered what it is they will get 
which they do not want. They forget that part of what they 
want is outside of Ohio and beyond the jurisdiction of its 
legislature. 

This circular aims briefly to point out some of the dangers. 
Really to analyze the Billingslea bill and recite the troubles 
and losses it would bring would require a volume. 

Parasites. 

There appears to be no way to compel connection between 
existing companies that would not forthwith load up the busi- 
ness in all prosperous communities with parasite companies. 
In all cities, office buildings, manufacturing plants, department 
stores, suburbs, and congested business and residence sections, 
would establish small telephone companies (many not requiring 
franchises), operating within a limited area at small cost for 
construction, maintenance and operation, and enforce con- 
nection with the commercial companies, taking away the cream 
of their business. Rural communities would establish mutual 
farmers’ lines, giving them the form of commercial companies, 
and enforce connections. Toll lines would be built between 
centers carrying relative heavy loads, enforce connection with 
the local companies in these centers, and damage both these 
and the existing toll companies. 

Under no system of telephone rates is every telephone or 
message paid for in proportion to its cost. Business telephones 
may cost the company less than residence telephones, but they 
bring in more revenue. The like is true of telephones in 
thickly settled communities as compared with thinly settled 
communities. If business telephone charges are reduced to the 
basis of cost, every city exchange must raise its residence 
rates to the basis of cost (which in many cases would be pro- 
hibitive) or go out of business. The “reasonable compen- 
sation” which may be named in the law is not unlikely to be 
put upon such a basis of costs. 

Under many proposed systems of dual connections the new 
office building company could require payment from the origi- 
nal commercial company for messages received by it on a basis 
similar to the charge made against it for messages which it 
might originate. The balance might be little, nothing or less 
than nothing for the commercial company. 


This danger is not imaginary. There are many establish- 
ments planning for such service, manufacturers planning to 
furnish the equipment, and promoters prepared to exploit the 
advantages. 


How the danger would be less to Bell companies than to 
Independent companies we do not see, unless it might be that 
in the ensuing general insolvency the Bell companies might 
expect to outlast their competitiors and bring the condition 
around to a fair basis through the repeal of the law. 

“Dual connection’ compulsion is misnamed. It should be 
“multiple connection” or “everybody his own telephone com- 
pany.” 


*Prepared by the Ohio Independent Telephone Association, 
apropos of the Billingslea Bill, while it was before the legislature. 


Instead of “unified service” there would come service diversi- 

fied a hundred fold. 
Difficulties. 

At a few smaller exchanges, effecting between competitors 
that degree of harmony, co-operation, and good faith that effi~ 
cient telephone operation requires, might be within accom- 
plishment. Surely it is plain that this would not be possible 
were the disturbance general. 

The difficulties of arriving at agreements for interchange 
would be immense, if not insuperable. Consider some of the 
problems : 

The physical difficulties and technical problems we will not 
go into. Telephone men will recognize their number and im- 
portance, particularly for local interchange. 

Service Dificulties—In these are involved all the delicacies 
of telephone lines and instruments—small wire connected with 
large wire, iron wire connected with copper, good transmitters 
associated with poor, grounded party lines connected with 
metallic main lines, good operation and poor. These are only 
a few of the difficulties arising with perfectly good intentions. 

Competitive Difficulties—If there is competition for the toll 
business from a given exchange, which there would be unless 
the traffic were evenly balanced with the facilities, the mainte- 
nance of such harmony as would protect the service would be 
beyond any ijegal enforcement. 

Precedence—The order of transmission of messages, par- 
ticularly with inadequate facilities, would involve distinctions 
between short and long haul messages, from or to good lines 
or bad lines, messages which could be nursed through and 
which could not be nursed through, home and foreign mes- 
sages, customers’ preferences, relative business or public im- 
portance, and others. ; 

Commissions between companies, open or secret, would enter 
into competitive issues. 

The collection problems would be neither few nor easy. 
Skipping for brevity many and important other difficulties, we 
come to one of the most important of all, namely: 

Charges—The bill provides for reasonable compensation. It 
commands the companies to agree or to refer their disagree- 
ment to a Probate Court for final adjudication. The telephone 
rate problem is a sufficiently intricate and unsettled one at 
best. The general tendency of public rate-making authorities 
is to base upon cost. This eliminates the elements of good 
will and contract values. These are highly important in the 
telephone business. They are very nearly wiped out automati- 
cally by the terms of the Billingslea bill, which throws open 
each company’s connections to its existing and prospective 
competitors. The remaining values would doubtlessly be wiped 
out by court actions. 

Consider the business telephones, which cost less for con- 
struction,and maintenance, but which have the greatest value; 
consider the best farm lines, which are valuable and profitable 
assets; and compare these with the long reaching residence 
lines and farm lines, and consider what would become of the 


‘business if they were equalized on a basis of cost. The latter 


do not pay their share of the cost of running the telephone 
business, and if rated in proportion to such cost would not hold 
the subscribers. : 

Between local exchanges it is doubtful whether a five-cent 
toll charge would pay for interchange. Even in this there is 
little or no saving anywhere in Ohio as against subscribing 
for a second telephone for any use having two calls a day. 


Legal Enforcement. 
The Billingslea bill commands the companies to agree. 


We 


June 11, 1910. 


have named. only a few of the problems requiring agreement 
and only suggested their intricacy. A legislative or court 
command on persons to agree is no more effective than your 
verbal injunction to your children to be good. The suppo- 
sition that the probate judges, with their other duties, could 
so digest the telephone business as to provide proper and final 
agreements covering all the issues involved is hopelessly 
absurd. 
Monopoly. 
There are questions whether the bill does not involve the 


impairment of contracts and the deprivation of property to pro- 


visions of the United States constitution. 

~Waiving, however, the entire consideration of these diffi- 
culties, and all questions of parasitic companies, and supposing 
that the service could be made effective and profitable, then 
what of the ultimate outcome? There seems to be no escape 
from the conclusion that such interchange between two local 
companies means ultimate monopoly. It would turn the case 
into a contest, each against the other, with one or the other 
having the initial advantage. The differential advantages of 
the competitors in securing business may be in rates, num- 
bers, service, public custom or good-will, character of sub- 
scription list, and extent and character of long-distance connec- 
tions. If the last two are equalized by interconnection, then 
the advantage would probably lie with the greater numerical 
list. The numerical advantage would tend to increase in 
favor of that company getting the best start. Duplicate sub- 
scribers would tend to drop their weaker connection. Old sub- 
scribers on the weaker company would tend to change to the 
stronger. New subscribers would tend to take their service 
from the larger company. To all appearances the new sub- 
seribers before long would outnumber the old. Could the 
weaker save itself from bankruptcy by reducing its rates? In 
order to help itself, it must cut rates greatly. It could not 
cut expenses to correspond. We will not go into this at further 
length. Every consideration leads to the same conclusion. 

It appears that instead of compulsory interchange the state 
might as well declare the telephone policy to be monopoly, and 
require that all companies shall, with three months say, so 
adjust their business that all but one shall go out with as little 
loss as may be to their investors, and leave the field to one 
under such monopolistic conditions as may please the state. 
This would be better before than after the parasites began to 
breed. 

On this point, as well as others, see pamphlet issued by this 
association in February, 1908.—“A Discussion of Telephone 
Competition.” 

Toll Line Companies. 

Competition exists now between two toll line interests. In 
the handling of the business there is little or no economy to 
be effected by combination, except that which might reduce 
wasteful competition. Competition is seldom put upon a waste- 
ful basis except when one competitor expects to put the other 
out of business and establish a monopoly for himself. The 
wastefulness of competition under dual connection would have 
a strong tendency to drive the toll line companies into com- 
bination. They would be more apt to divide the little fellows’ 
offerings than to fight over them. 

Toll and Local Companies. 

If there is anything in which the small telephone exchange 
companies are interested it is the maintenance of competitive 
toll line service. Whenever the toll line business comes into 
monopolistic hands the monopoly has the means of throttling 
the small companies. This has been brought home to all tele- 
phone men over and over again. It is the A B C of the busi- 
ness. 


We do not care to enter upon questions of regulation. We 
do not believe any state officer could by any means under the 
compulsory connection law protect existing telephone interests, 
particularly where these have been at all well developed. 
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This circular, designed briefly to point out some of the 
dangers of compulsory connection laws, is perhaps already 
too long. It is designed to touch the subject in such a way as 
to lead telephone officers to think for themselves and oppose 
as strongly as they can the shortsighted plans which, if car- 
ried out, would shoot the business to pieces. 


—_____¢ ——______. 
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Why Do We Charge to Change the Location of Telephones? 


When computing rates for telephone service the period of 
service is all important. It does not cost any more in labor 
and material to install a telephone for one year than it does 
for one day. The rates being based on one year’s service, it 
is not contemplated that the company will be required to add 
to its expense by changing the location within a year, and as 
many of the subscribers do not have their telephones moved it 
would be an unfair distribution of this expense to tax a part 
of the cost of moving against subscribers who do not move. 

The cost of moving telephones should not be considered 
when computing rates, any more than a furniture dealer should 
charge you an amount in excess of the selling price to cover 
the cost of moving the furniture from one floor to another 
after it has been delivered and placed, as requested by the 
buyer, and the men have left the premises on another job, as 
the percentage of people who would make this request is so 
small that it would be putting a burden of expense on a large 
percentage of the buyers who would not incur this expense; 
hence it would not be responsible or fair to the average buyer. 

If the expense of moving telephones were not charged 
against subscribers who do move, the schedule of rates would 
have to be readjusted so as to take care of this expense, in 
which event subscribers who do not move would be required 
to pay for something they do not receive. It is therefore proper 
and fair to all that the expense of moving telephones should 
only be charged against the subscribers who do move. 

The cost of moving telephones may not always be the same, 
as the quality of material used and the time it requires to com- 
plete each job may vary. When subscribers request anything 
done, however, they usually want to know what it will cost 
before the job is started. By figuring the actual cost of all 
moves for many months, the company arrives at the average 
cost of moving each telephone, and by using such average as 
the uniform moving charge we are able to tell the subscriber 
just what the move will cost before the expense is incurred. 
This saves much dissatisfaction on the part of subscribers, who, 
under the other arrangements might underestimate the actual 
cost and could not be informed of it until the work had been 
completed— Wisconsin Telethone News. 


Telephone Echo. 


W. L. Ross, treasurer of the Cuyahoga Telephone Company, 
tells of the awful case of a woman on a suburban party line 
who was in the habit of talking, or listening to other people 
talking, over that line all day long, or until hunger would drive 
her from the telephone. 

One day a man on the same line picked up the receiver and 
heard this woman and another one working a conversational 
relay. He was annoyed over having to wait and set about 
making the women mad at each other so that they wouldn't 
talk any more. He placed the receiver on his telephone up 
against the transmitter, with the result that when the other 
woman was talking, her words came right back to her own 
ears, 

The woman that happened to be having the flow of words 
to the face at that moment thought her neighbor was mock- 
ing her, and after telling what she thought of the bringing 
up of people that would stoop to such discourtesy, she hung 
up. 

Then the man put in his call and was not molested—Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 


The Telephone in the Courts 


Conducted by A. H. McMillan 


Transferability of Stock in Unincorporated Rural Company. 

A number of farmers agreed among themselves to construct 
a telephone line which should run from the village of Muns- 
ville, New York, to their respective residences; that each 
should furnish the poles to be used upon his own premises; and 
that all other expenses of construction and the expense of 
operating the line, should be borne by them jointly, and each 
should contribute equally toward such construction and opera- 
tion. The line was constructed to a point near the village from 
which it ran to the poles of an incorporated company. An ar- 
rangement was made with the incorporated company to furnish 
the instruments and do the switching at Munsville and thus the 
farmers were connected not only with each other, but with all 
the patrons of the incorporated company. The expenses of 
construction were comparatively slight. Each member fur- 
nished the poles that were used upon his own land, about 100 
in number, at an average value of about 50 cents apiece. Be- 
sides the poles, the expense was about $5.40 for each member. 

One member named Foster decided to move away from his 
farm and hold an auction of his personal property. Among other 
things, he advertised for sale his interest in the telephone line. 
‘The company held a meeting and decided not to extend the 
line in any direction. The interest of Foster in the telephone 
line was purchased by a neighbor who had to make an exten- 
sion of the line across his own premises to connect with it. 
‘The company refused to permit him to connect with its line, 
cutting the wire at the point of connection. The company was 
unincorporated. It was not organized with the iritention of 
making a profit, but only to secure to the membership, the con- 
venience of a telephone connection. The purchaser of Foster’s 
interest in the company brought suit to compel it to recognize 
him as a member. This the supreme court of New York re- 
fused to do. The court held that the association was not a 
partnership nor a joint stock company, but a voluntary associa- 
tion and as such could not be compelled to grant any rights to 
the purchaser of Foster’s membership, since membership in the 
company was a privilege that might be accorded or withheld at 
pleasure. The property, the court found, was held by the mem- 
bers as joint tenants, and not as tenants in common, and hence 
the purchaser had no common interest in the property. The 
legality of the meeting at which it was decided not to extend 
the line was discussed and upheld. 

Branagan vs. Buchman, 122 Nys., 610. 


No Liability for Refusal to Transmit Messages. 

An action was brought against the Albany Telephone Com- 
pany and the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Company 
for damages for the negligent failure of those companies to 
attend to three telephone calls tendered them about August 2, 
1907, for one J. B. Terry, relative to the serious illness of his 
brother. A judgment of $500 for the plaintiff was reversed 
by the Texas court of civil appeals. The evidence showed that 
a call was put in at Clarksville to the Southwestern Telegraph 
and Telephone Company, whose line extends from Clarksville 
to Cisco, at which place the call was delivered to the Albany 
Telephone Company, whose-line extends from Cisco to Stam- 
ford and Rotan. The Albany Telephone Company received the 
call and made every effort to find Terry at Stamford, but he 
was not there, but had left for Rotan. There was an arrange- 
ment between the two companies whereby they would handle 
calls for Stamford but not for Rotan. Terry, learning in some 
way that he was wanted, tried to call up Clarksville from Rotan 
but did not succeed. Later a call was put in for Terry at 
Clarksville for Rotan, but was refused. Neither of the com- 


panies offered to handle calls for the public between the stations 
of Clarksville and Rotan. For this reason, the court held that 
there was no duty imposed by law or contract on either of the 
companies to afford the means of telephonic communication 
between Rotan and Clarksville. Albany Tel. Co. vs. Terry, 
127 S.W., 567. 
pi eile SALES 
Guy Wire Not a Trap for Children. 

The Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Company at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, was sued by a four year old infant for dam- 
ages for personal injury. The injury occurred on a guy wire 
which the company had constructed near one of its poles for 
the purpose of supporting it. The guy wire consisted of two 
small cables made up of two or more rather thick wires. These 
were tied to the pole near the top and drawn at an angle to 
the ground, where they were passed through a hole in a stake, 
thus forming a loop. Then the cable was drawn up a few feet 
where it was tied. The complaint was that the ends of the 
wires were not tied or enclosed in any manner, but were left 
exposed; that the child climbed up the step on the bottom of the 
pole and reached up his hand, which came in contact with a 
prong. As he stepped down, his finger was jerked off. After 
a trial, a judgment was recovered which was reversed by the 
court of appeals of Kentucky. The court, in its opinion, stated 
that the real question was whether or not the pole, with a guy 
wire attached and prongs exposed, constituted an attractive or 
dangerous trap for little children. The court held that a guy 
wire is not a dangerous instrumentality, attractive and alluring 
to children. The exposure of the prongs of the guy wire was 
held not to render it dangerous, unless used in a manner which 
could not be anticipated. The child was regarded as a tres- 
passer. Thompson vs. Cumberland Tel. & Teg. Co., 127 
SW 5ak 


Lightning Carried by Telephone Wires. 


To prevent lightning being conducted into a house by tele- 
phone wires, use of which has been discontinued, it is the duty 
of the telephone company to use not only the best precautions 
known to it or its agents, but to take such reasonable precau- 
tion as a man of ordinary prudence would, to select and use 
the best methods known to science to prevent injuries, and 


since the company operates a dangerous agency, it cannot es- 


cape liability for resulting injury on the plea alone that the 
instrumentalities used to protect its patrons were as good as 
were known to it. Such was the holding of the court of civil 
appeals of Texas in an action brought against the Texas Tele- 
graph & Telephone Company for injury to complainant’s wife, 
by lightning being conducted into her-house over telephone 
wires, negligently left there after the company had removed 
the telephone. The evidence showed that the company failed to 
use what is known as a “lightning arrester.” The company 
claimed that it had taken proper safeguards by twisting the 
line wire and the ground wire together. There was also evi- 
dence to the effect that the use of a lightning arrester was a 
better safeguard, and that the best precaution was to remove 
the wire from the house. Texas Teg. & Tel. Co., vs. Scott, 
127 S.W., 587. 


Bi-Directional Signaling Device. 

The Herzog patent, No. 628,464 covered an electric sig- 
naling apparatus and circuit used principally to enable 
guests in hotels, by means of latent signal transmitters, to 
signal to a limited extent only; it being possible to sig- 
nal from the office to a room only when the transmitter 
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in the room is set for a signal to the office. This patent is 
not infringed by the system of bi-directional signaling in 
use in telephone exchange. Such is the decision of the 
United States Circuit Court in an equity suit brought by 
Felix Herzog and others, against the New York Telephone 
Company. The decision carefully compares the two devices 
and decides in favor of the telephone company, Herzog vs. 
N. Y. Tel. Co., 176 Fed., 349. 


Discrimination in Rates Against New Subscribers. 


The Citizens’ Telephone Company maintains an ex- 
change in the city of Holland, Mich., where in 1907 it in- 
stalled an automatic telephone system and fixed rates at 
$15 for residences and $24 for business places. Contracts 
for five and ten years were made with its patrons. In 
1908 new rates for all new subscribers were fixed at $18 
for residences and $30 for business places. The new sub- 
scribers were given the same service and used the same 
fixtures as the old subscribers. Telephones were placed 
free to all patrons, whether new or old subscribers. A citi- 
zen demanded that the company give him telephone serv- 
ice from its exchange at the same price it charged the old 
subscribers, and as the company refused to do this, he filed 
a bill of complaint to compel it to do so. He based his 
right of action upon a statute of the state (Section 5270, 
C. L.), which required telephone companies to furnish tele- 
phones without discrimination. In defense, the company 
showed the amount invested in its exchange, the increase 
in telephones, the increase in operating the greater num- 
ber of telephones, and the profits of the investment for 
different years, and argued that the business could not live 
at the rates charged and that the loss was occasioned by 
the investment for new subscribers, and the increased expense 
of operating the exchange which they caused; that the new 
subscribers were in a class by themselves and that it was just 
and reasonable that they should be charged more than the old 
subscribers. The court held that the contentions of the com- 
pany were without merit. Said the court: “While it is prob- 
ably true that the cost of operating a telephone exchange in- 
creases with the increased volume of business, it is equally true 
that the whole body of subscribers, whether new or old, makes 
the added expense and reaps the added benefit.” The court held 
that the statute was but declaratory of the common law and 
that the rates fixed for new subscribers was a discrimination 
both under the statute and at common law. It sustained a de- 
cree for the complainant. 

Bradford vs. Citizens’ Tel. Co., 17 Detroit Legal News, 360. 


Stretching Rope Across Street. 

A grocer’s boy of sixteen was driving a wagon and the 
top collided with a rope stretched across the street by a 
telephone company. The boy was thrown out, receiving 
injuries for which he sued the company. The court held 
that the question of the boy’s negligence was for the jury. 
The court could not say that he was wanting in due care 
because he was not looking ahead all the time as he drove 
along, because he turned around and arranged the baskets 
in his wagon. Longley vs. New England Tel. & Teg. Co., 
90 N, E., 1145. 


The Trust Question as An Advertising Feature. 

One of the difficulties which Independent companies have 
in making progress against a cut-rate campaign is due to the 
lack of foresight and short memory of the average telephone 
user. As soon as the Independent company appears on the 
scene, the Bell people often remedy their faults and come 
forward with promises that they will be good forever. The 
Jefferson County Telephone Company is dealing with this sit- 
uation most intelligently in the advertising which it is using 
at Watertown, New York. One of the recent mailing cards 
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sent out by the company bears on one side the cartoon here 
reproduced, while on the other side is the following: 


Do You Remember? 


When The Trust informed you that they must have $6.00 
a year more for the telephone in your house, how indifferent 
they were to your protest? 

How several hundred telephone users had their telephones re- 
moved because of that increase? 

How they made you pay the increase, or took your telephone 
out? 

How you were deprived of telephone service for more than 
a year, on account of that increase? 

How the matter was taken up by your Chamber of Com- 
merce without any result from their negotiation with the 
Trust officials? 

How you then promised your patronage to that Committee 
of your Chamber of Commerce, if they would bring about the 
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The ultimatum issued to the Telephone users of Watertown 


when “The Trust” thought the ‘Home Phone Service’ down 
and out—PAY OR QUIT. Mr. Phone User: Do you remember it? 


reorganization of the old Citizens Company so you would 
have telephone service at a reasonable price? 
Are you patronizing the “Home Phone” as promised? Or 
are you supporting The Trust that made you “pay or quit?” 
Think it over, Mr. Phone User. 
Jefferson County Telephone Co. 


“Now, I hold it is not decent for a scientific gent 
To say another is an ass—at least to all intent; 
Nor should the individual who happens to be meant 
Reply by heaving rocks at him to any great extent.” 
—Bret Harte 


Matters of Practical Interest 


Prize for Good Operating. 

Operators of the telephone exchange at Marchfield, Wiscon- 
sin, have a double reason for becoming adept in the handling 
of calls. Recently, J. C. Marsh, manager and proprietor of 
the exchange, notified the girls that a prize of $3 would be 
given to the most rapid operator at the end of each month, 
and a prize of $15 at the end of the year to the one having the 
best average. A stop watch is used freely, and the manager 
reports that the speed has already been increased from 10 to 
15 per cent: Mr. Marsh writes to TELEPHONY, in response to 
an inquiry, that the only objections to the plan he sees thus 
far is that some of the operators have a tendency to feel 
that they had been doing their best before the plan was 
instituted, but that he was not satisfied with their work. He 
states further, however, that the plan certainly helps and that 
he will continue giving the prizes. 


Up-to-Date Use of the Automobile. 

Ingenious telephone men are constatly finding new uses for 
the automobile in connection with their exchange work. There 
is hardly a man in charge of a prosperous system having more 
than one exchange, who does not use his machine constantly 


We had considerable trouble last winter with some of our 
wires breaking when subjected to the extra strain of contrac- 
tion in the extreme cold weather, or the load of ice deposited 
by-a sleet storm. 

We found, by examining the ends of the broken wires, that they 
had always broken at a weak point. In one case a kink had 
been made and straightened out again before the wire was 
pulled up, making a very short twist in the wire at that point. 
In another case it was a soft place in the wire; but in nearly 
every case a notch had been worn in the wire. Since that 
time we have been taking notice of everything that might 
have a tendency to produce a weak point in a line wire by wear- 
ing a notch in it. 


It seems that many of the lines in this neighborhood have 
been built in a hurry, or by careless linemen, who did not take 
the time or the trouble to “cinch” their tie wires properly, these 
being made very short, allowing only one and a half turns 
around the line wire at each side of the insulator. 

As the line wire was not brought up tight against the insul- 
ator in tying, there was considerable vibration between the 
line wire and its tie wires and insulators, which in cold weather 


Two Automobiles Pulled this 5,200 Pound Reel of Cable Up a Sharp Grade at Raleigh, N. C. 


for inspecting the lines, and in keeping in touch with gang: 
of men working on different parts of the system. It is used 
for toll line maintenance work, and frequently for transporting 
all sorts of material. It seems to have remained for W. A. 
Wynee of Raleigh, N. C., however, to use a machine of the 
regular type for transporting cable. Mr. Wynee hitched up 
the car that he uses ordinarily in his telephone work but it 
was not quite powerful enough to take the heavy reel up the 
grade. He then put on another big car and things moved off 
as quickly as could be wished. 


Observations of a Troubleman—Loose Ties a Source of 
Much Trouble. 

A grounded line telephone was installed in a dwelling which 
had a metal roof, and was spouted. The spouting was not 
grounded. The line wire of the telephone passed within an 
inch and a quarter of the downspout. 

One day lightning struck the chimney of the dwelling. Part 
of the charge went down the chimney, knocking the stove pipe 
down and scattering soot all over the room. The remainder 
of the charge spread on the metal roof and followed down the 
spouting. A hole about an inch in diameter was made in the 
spouting where the charge jumped to the line wire of the tele- 
phone, which it followed in, burning out both coils of the 
ringer and entirely demagnetizing the ringer magnet. 


became a rapid tattoo, wearing much faster than one would sup- 
pose. 

In most cases it was the tie wire which became worn, but 
sometimes it was the line wire and sometimes the insulator. 
In one case the line wire was buried the depth of itself in a 
notch it had worn in the insulator. 

Some of these tie wires would become detached at one end, 
or worn in two by the vibration, and would slide, with the 
help of the wind, out into the middle of the span. 

If there should be a joint in the span the tie wire would stop 
there and swing back and forth in the wind, wearing a notch 
and preparing the wire for a future break when some extra 
strain came on it. 

The writer noticed, a short time ago, where an old drop had 
been removed from a line, that the drop wire had simply been 
cut off where it was attached to the line, leaving the end still 
wrapped around the line wire. 

At one end this wire was wrapped tightly around the line 
wire, but at the other end was loose for three or four turns, 
and had already worn a slight depression in the line wire by 
its rapid vibration. This was immediately removed. 

Of course, being tied in the manner described above, when- 
ever a wire broke the slack would run back through these loose 
tie wires until some tight tie wire would hold it. Sometimes 
this would be as much as half a mile. Thus we were obliged 
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to do many times as much work in repairing the damage, as 
would have been necessary. with proper tying. 

The present management is trying to prevent as much of such 
trouble as possible in the future, by having all swinging tie 
wires removed. In repairing and reconstructing all tie wires 
are made long, and in tying in are well spun out and cinched 
in on the line wire. 


Bradford, Ohio. C..O. Chapman. 


Sparrows Spoil Talking. 

In the May 28 TeLepHony I notice an article about rats 
causing cable trouble. In our town we had a case due to 
sparrows. Although not so hard to locate or repair as the rat 
trouble it was trouble just the same. The pairs had shown 
a light ground for quite a while, but not enough to cause 
trouble. One damp morning it got worse, and I knew we 
had a wet cable somewhere. I sent out one of the boys to 
“short” a pair for a Varley measurement and on going out he 
happened to go up to the can this side of the one where he 
was expected to “short” the pair. Raising the cover there was 
the “trouble” staring him in the face, a nest full of half grown 
birds. This can had no service wires working out of it, and 
the sparrows had gone in at the opening left for service wires, 
crawled over the top down into the fuse space and there 
built themselves a nest. The bottom of the nest was very 
_ wet owing to the young birds being in there, and as the frame 
of the can was grounded the pairs were getting a ground 
through the wet nest. On tearing out the nest our trouble 
was cleared. I guess it is needless to add that Bill, the trou- 
bleman, did not make pets of the young sparrows, and now 
we are plugging up the service wire opening in all our cans. 

Chillicothe, Mo. | J. A. Davenport, 

Supt. Peoples Tel. Co. 


Manager Wants to Hear From People Who Have Used 
Edison Cell for Transmitters. 

An electrician persuaded me to try the Edison cell for oper- 
ators’ transmitters. I put two on the operator’s set at each 
100 drop board, and it was but a short time until my subscrib- 
ers began to complain that they could not hear the operators 
as plainly as usual. These cells do not talk up as well for me 
as the gravity cell. I would rather use them if they could 
be made to do as well as the others, and I would like to know 
whether or not they can be made to talk up as well, or must 
I return to the other to get the best service? Other managers 
who have used both, please write. 

Haddam, Kans. H. M. Ochiltree, Megr., 
Haddam Telephone Company. 


Information Wanted. 

Tue Epitor oF TELEPHONY would like to hear from Tele- 
phone companies which employ automobiles, motor wagons or 
motorcycles in their work, stating what kind of a machine is 
employed, together with a frank expression regarding. its 
value for such purposes—its economies, conveniences, etc. 


Taxes on Telephone Companies in New York State. 

Like railroads, telephone lines run between municipal di- 
visions, traverse counties, and with the long distance lines, 
link commonwealths together. As a result a vast amount 
of confusion has arisen in the taxation of such corporations. 
There are no less than eleven different kinds of taxes paid 
by telephone companies in New York state, to say nothing 
about the new Federal corporation tax. Among these may 
be mentioned the state tax on capital stock and gross earn- 
ings, the mortgage recording tax, the special franchise tax, 
the county, town and state tax and the highway, village, 
school and special local taxes. In a discussion of this sub- 
ject before the Third International Conference on State and 
Local Taxation, at Louisville, Hugh Taylor of the Federal 
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Telephone and Telegraph Company of Buffalo, N. Y., called 
attention to the conflicting methods of computing the an- 
nual capital stock tax, payable in advance to the state treas- 
ury for the privilege of doing business as a corporation. He 
said: “In general, its effect is similar to an income tax of 
214 per cent, but there is a minimum rate that is even heay- 
ier on companies earning small incomes or none at all. Tele- 
phone company taxes may be classed under two different 
heads, according as to the rates are fixed or fluctuating from 
year to year. In New York state the organization tax of 
one-twentieth of one per cent; the capital stock tax, the 
gross earnings tax, and the state mortgage recording tax 
are fixed taxes. The others vary, not only in different juris- 
dictions, but from period to period, thus making it im- 
possible to anticipate the extent of the burden. The onus 
of knowing when and where to pay rests upon the company, 
and there is a penalty of 4 per cent for a lapse of thirty 
days. The necessity of watchfulness to avoid penalties cer- 
tainly suggests amendment of the laws whereby corpora- 
tions may have the notice of liability, as in the state of 
Pennsylvania. Our legislators might well serve the public 
by taking up the problem of unifying the fiscal relations of 
corporations, of which it is not suggested that telephone 
companies have more than their proportion of the burden.” 


Advanced Study of Electrical Engineering at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 

Some interesting facts are being brought out by investiga- 
tions of the effects of high voltages on insulating material 
by Mr. H. S. Osborne, who is carrying out work for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Engineering at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. At a recent meeting of the Boston 
Section of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
which was held at the electrical engineering laboratories of 
the Institute of Techonolgy, Mr. Osborne lectured on the 
results in an interesting and effective manner and set forth 
theories of the effect of high voltage on insulating ma- 
terials which are in closer harmony with experimental facts 
than the theories usually stated. 

The lectures of Professor Harold Pender for graduate 
students will next year extend the discussion contained in 
his advanced lectures of this year on the high voltage alter- 
nating transmission and utilization of power. The general 
treatment of the transmission circuit contained in his lec- 
tures of this year will be repeated and extended and more 
attention will be given to the conditions arising from the 
utilization of the power. 

Professor Jackson’s lectures for graduate students on the 
organization and administration of public service companies 
have this year dealt more particularly with questions of 
value of plant, the theory of so-called intangible values, the 
relation of revenues to value of the plant, depreciation, and 
the like; and next year the lectures will be directed more 
to the theory underlying methods of charging for service 
by public service companies, with particular reference to 
charges for electric light and power, but with collateral con- 
sideration of railroad and tramway charges and charges for 
gas and the service of other public utilities. 

Professor Wickenden will originate a course of lectures 
on illumination, photometry and illuminating engineering 
which will become a part of the optional curriculum for 
undergraduate and graduate students. 


Ohio Independent Rates for Long-Distance Service Not to 
Be Changed at Present. 

At a meeting of the Rate Comittee of the Ohio Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, held this week, it was 
definitely decided that it is not desirable to change the 
rates for long-distance service at the present time. The 
rates established by the United States Telephone Company 
on December 15, 1909, will stand until further notice. 


Inequality of Charges Under Flat Rate System 


The report to the Massachusetts Highway Commission on 
telephone rates for Boston and suburban districts, by D. C. 
and William B. Jackson, shows great ingenuity and scientific 
foresight in its original methods of attacking some of the im- 
portant rate problems presented in a district where a very com- 
plicated system of charges has grown up. Some of the Boston 
rates are for metropolitan service only, and others include free 
trunking service between suburban, or suburban and metro- 
politan districts; some charges are on a flat rate basis, others 
measured service. 

The accompanying chart, which forms a part of the report 
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company’s regular rate of charges in each class of service and 
the average number of messages per telephone. This gives a 
result that may be relied upon as approximately accurate. The 
average number of messages per telephone is obtained from 
careful traffic counts and records made by the telephone com- 
pany during 1908, and again during the first half of 1909 at the 
request of your Honorable Body. These records were checked 
by older monthly records, and were available by the autumn 
of 1909 for use in the study of rates. 

“It will be observed from Chart No. 9 that the average rates 
paid per message in the various classes of service range from 


CHART NO. 9g. 
PRESENT RATE CHARGES 


SHOWING FOR EACH IMPORTANT CLASS 
OF SERVICE, METROPOLITAN AND SUBURBAN. 
THE AVERAGE WEARLY MESSAGES PER MAIN 
STATION, THE AVERAGE CHARGE PER MES- 
SAGE. THE CODE DESIGN TION, THE vDIs- 
TRICT IN WHICH SITUATED, THE ANNUAL 
CHARGE EXCLUDING EXCESS, THE NUMBER 
OF PARTIES ALLOWED ON EACH LINE, 
THE CHARACTER OF SERVICE, ANO THE 
ZONE SVER WHICH OPERATIVE. 
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An Important Chart Showing Diversity of Charges Per Message. for Telephone Service in Boston and Suburban Districts, 


merits careful study on the part of those who believe that the 
telephone business will eventually make a nearer approach than 
it has yet reached to the principle of substantially equal charges 
for equal service value rendered. 

Concerning the matter which this chart illustrates, the report 
says, under the head, “Inappropriateness of Existing Flat 
Rates’: “For the purpose of illustrating the inapplicability of 
flat rates which allow unlimited service over the 436 square 
miles in the Boston and Suburban District, we have drawn up 
charts which show the prices paid per message for service by 
the flat-rate telephone users and other users. 

“Chart No. 9 shows the average prices paid per message in 
all of the various classes, but not including the charges for 
auxiliary equipment. These figures are obtained by taking the 
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substantially 2 cents per message to nearly 8 cents per message. 
An average of approximately 2 cents per message pertains to 
the Metropolitan single-party unlimited business service cover- 
ing all exchanges in the Boston and Suburban District, for 
which $162 a year is paid, and also to the six-party residence 
unlimited surburban service covering Suburban exchanges only, 
for which $25 a year is paid. On the other hand, prices of 
over 7 cents per message occur in three classes of service, name- 
ly: single-party measured service telephones located in the 
suburban part of the district, but taking the Metropolitan rate 
of $60 for 600 messages, and covering all exchanges in the 
district; two-party measured service telephones located in the 
suburban part of the district, but takiiig the Metropolitan rate 
of $45 for 500 messages, and covering all exchanges in the dis- 
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trict; and single-party measured service suburban residence tele- 
phones, with a rate of $48 for 600 messages, and covering only 
Suburban exchanges. 

“These three last-named rates are given the designating let- 
ters MR, NR and PR, respectively, by the telephone company. 
The part of the MR service for measured-rate telephones lo- 
cated in the Metropolitan portion of the district affords a 
lower rate per message, because those telephones make more 
calls, and the 3-cent charge applying to messages in excess of 
900 within the year applies on a larger proportion of the total 
calls. 

“A straight line of dashes is drawn through Chart No. 9 at 
a rate representing 3.46 cents. This represents the averaze 
charge per message for all classes of service, exclusive of pri- 
vate branch exchange service, computed in the manner already 
described. One division of the service has its average charge 
substantially upon that line. This comprises the unlimited res- 
idence, or D service, at $116 per year for telephones located 
in the Suburban district, but taking the rates for unlimited 
service over the entire Boston and Suburban District. The 
remaining portion of the D service, for telephones located in 
the Metropolitan district, gives a slightly lower rate. 

“Right different complete classes of service now enjoy an 
average rate per message which is lower than the average price 
per message for all the messages from all classes of service; 
and the portion of the D service relating to telephones located 
in the Metropolitan portion of the district also receives an 
average lower than the average for all messages. 

“The A class, or unlimited business service, for which $162 
per year is charged, is illustrated by two points on Chart No. 
9. One represents the telephones located within the Metropol- 
itan district, and the other represents the telephones of the 
same class which are located in the Suburban district, but still 
have the full Boston and Suburban service. There are, there- 
fore, ten points locating average message charges on the chart 
which are lower than the line which represents by its height 
the average price collected by the company for all the messages 
from all classes of service except the private branch exchanges, 
and not including the toll connections. 

“Twelve separate classes of service pay rates per message 
higher than the average charge per message for all classs. On 
account of the division of certain classes into two parts in our 
investigation, namely, into parts separately representing tele- 
phones within the Metropolitan district and telephones in the 
Surburban district for those classes having telephones in each, 
sixteen points are shown on the chart which represent rates 
per message higher than the average charge per message for 
all classses. 

“The Class A subscribers, namely, those paying the rate of 
$162 per year for business service throughout the Boston and 
Suburban District, aggregate approximately 30% million mes- 
sages per annum (not including toll messages), originated in 
3,942 main telephones. All classes of subscribers in the Bos- 
ton and Suburban District, excluding private branch ex- 
changes, comprise 70,574 main telephones (using figures of date 
of traffic records), and originate per annum approximately 
111 million messages going to other telephones in the district. 
It will be observed that the relatively few Class A subscribers, 
representing 5.6 per cent of all the main telephones in the Bos- 
ton and Suburban District, originate 27.5 per cent of the mes- 
~ sages outside of the private branch exchange telephones. 

“The private branch exchange subscribers are originating over 
19 million messages per annum which go to other telephones in 
the district, and the total number of messages originating at 
telephones within the Boston and Suburban District which ter- 
minate in telephones within the same district aggregate approxi- 
mately 130 million per annum. These traffic data come from 
the traffic records heretofore referred to. This total is dis- 
tributed as follows: approximately 23 per cent of the messages 
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for the flat-rate single-party business (Class A) lines, for which 
$162 per annum is paid; approximately 15 per cent for the private 
branch exchange service; and approximately 62 per cent for 
all the other service. The average income per message re- 
ceived from the private branch exchange telephones is difficult 
to compute, on account of the fact that the charges include so 
large a proportion of rental for special equipment, and also 
from the fact that the range of service within the private branch 
exchange classification includes so many factors; but the price 
paid per message by the private branch exchanges is materially 
higher than the average for the classes of service shown on 
Chart No. 9. This may be reasonable for the private branch 
exchange subscribers, on account of the advantages they obtain 
from intercommunication service within the private branch ex- 
change; but if the average is a fair rate per message for the 
classes of service shown on Chart No. 9, it is apparent that 
the Class A unlimited subscribers which are averaging a rate 


eo little over 2 cents per message are getting their service at 


proportionally too low a price, and that some of the burden of 
carrying the under charge enjoyed by these large users is put 
upon the small two-party and multi-party users who can least 
afford to pay excessively for the service, and the remainder is 
carried by the private branch exchange users. We think that 
this accounts partially for the relatively poor development of 
the telephone business in certain of the towns which are centers 
of least wealth. We believe that a readjustment of rates should 
be made with a view toward equalizing the burden, so that the 
income from each class of service may be more nearly in pro- 
portion to the extent of the service required by the class, and 
the amount of investment required to establish and render that 
service. 

“The foregoing deductions are based on the average uses of 
the telephone by the several classes into which the subscribers 
are divided by the classifications of the rates; but there are also 
differences between the telephone use by individual subscribers 
of a class, and certain of the existing classes afford opportunity 
for such differences that a few users get their service actually 
below the cost of the wages of operators required to give the 
service.” 

A foot note adds: 

“The total number of main telephones was 70,574 in the sum- 
mer of 1908 and 76,385 for November 30, 1909. Of the latter 
number, 51.9 per cent are telephones with coin-box or ordinary 
measured rate service, and 48.1 per cent are flat-rate tele- 
phones for unlimited service in either the Boston and Suburban 
Districts or the Suburban District. It is to be observed that 
the message-rate telephones are in a considerable majority. 
These are the refuge of the smaller telephone users, but the 
existing system of rates makes the message rates higher than is 
reasonable or fair, while some of the users who subscribe to 
unlimited are getting more than a fair amount of service for 
the money they pay. The number of main telephones in the 
classes that are paying more than the average price indicated 
in Chart No. 9 aggregates approximately 51,200 and the number 
of main telephones in the classes paying less than the average 
price indicated in the chart aggregates approximately 26,200.” 


Telephone Men Join the A. I. E. E. 


In the June Proceedings of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers are found the names of the following telephone 
men elected to associate membership in the Institute: Edmund 
L. Andrews, plant department American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, New York City, N. Y.; Thomas Francis Irvine, 
electrical engineer, Central District & Printing Company, Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; Edmund S. C. May, telephone engineering plant de- 
partment, American Telephone & Telegraph Company, New 
York City, N. Y., and Wilbur Lewis Vatter, engineering de- 
partment, American Telephone & Telegraph Company, New 
York) City, N. ¥: 


News of the Week 


North Dakota Convention, Minot, July 18, 19, 20. 


No Receivership for Continental Telephone. 

The differences between the various interests of the Conti- 
nental Telephone & Telegraph Company which resulted in the 
recent application for the appointment of receivers for the 
company in the United States Circuit Court, were patched up 
last Monday at a conference held at Trenton, attended by tele- 
phone men from various sections of the country. The appli- 
cation for the receivers was made by former Attorney General 
Robert H. McCarter of New Jersey, representing Max Koehler 
of St. Louis and Bernard M. Wolf of Boston. 

TELEPHONY’S correspondent at Trenton reports as follows: 

Judge Rellstab allowed an order on the application May 24 
directing the defendant company to show cause here why are 
injunction should not issue against it and receivers be ap- 
pointed as prayed for in the application. 

Following the conference Monday Mr. McCarter appeared 
before Judge Rellstab, with Richard V. Lindabury, counsel for 
the company, and consented to the entering of an order dis- 
solving the temporary restraint placed in the original order 
stopping the corporation from transacting business and paying 
out any money. 

The order vacating the temporary restraint was immediately 
prepared and Judge Rellstab signed it. It was allowed on cer- 
tain conditions which were expressly named therein, namely, 
that claims of certain creditors of this city and New York, 
which arose through their connection with the Inter-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Company and aggregating about $4,500, 
be paid forthwith; also that the company give a bond of $2,000 
conditioned on the payment to Judge James B. Holland of Phil- 
delphia of his alleged claim of about $1,000 should this claim 
be established as a liability of the Continental. 

The claims in question were as follows: Allan C. Bake- 
well*of New York, $7,075.25; former State Comptroller Wil- 
liam S. Hancock of this city, $972.50; Barker Gummere of 
this city, $386.25. These were for unpaid and past due cou- 
pons upon notes of the Continental company, being part of 
the issue of December 1, last, and aggregating $1,125,000. The 
claim of Judge Holland was for unpaid interest on $5,000 bonds 
of the American Union Telephone Company, which was in- 
volved in the litigation as one of the subsidiary companies of 
the Continental. 

In asking Judge Rellstab to vacate the temporary restraint 
Mr. McCarter stated that the differences between the parties 
to the suit had been adjusted and they hoped to get the com- 
pany out of the snarl and effect a re-organization. He showed 
that the order prevented the company from paying current 
bills and was injuring its credit; that the money was ready to 
pay Judge Holland and the other creditors in question and 
that if the authority was given to meet these claims the com- 
pany could proceed with its business. . 

As far as the claim of Judge Holland was concerned, Mr. 
McCarter said that it was understood that Receivers Charles 
West of Philadelphia and Frank D. Houck of Harrisburg, who 
have been placed by the court in charge of the American Union 
Company, were going to apply for permission to issue re- 
ceiver’s certificates to enable them to meet this and other 
charges against that company. 

Former Attorney General McCarter read the contract be- 
tween the Continental company and the American Union com- 
pany in which the agreement is for the Continental to cause 
all the debts of the American Union, other than its bonded 
debt, to be paid. He claimed, therefore, that the claim of 
Judge Holland was not a legitimate charge against the Con- 
tinental, as it was not a floating debt. Counsel for Judge Hol- 
land claimed that it was understood that the Continental had 


assumed all the obligations of the American Union and that 
the former corporation had refused information as to these 
matters. 

Speaking further Mr. McCarter, who drew the bill of com- 
plaint, said he wished to withdraw some of the statements 
contained therein in which fraud, mismanagement and _ the 
looting of the Continental company were charged. The bill, he 
explained, had been drawn in haste and under the pressure of 
strong feeling which then existed against the controlling powers 
in the Continental company. Since that time it had been dis- 
covered that many of the charges made were unwarranted. 

Mr. Lindabury, of counsel for the defendant company, made 
a statement to the court. He insisted that the Continental was 
not insolvent and that there had been no fraud or mismanage- 
ment connected with it. 

He said that the company could be saved and that arrange- 
ments had been made for joint management and control by 
the contending parties, instead of internal strife. He stated 
that it was perfectly apparent that the continuance of the suit 
would wreck the company, but the amicable action would save 
it and bring prosperity. 

In view of the agreement reached out of court no answer 
was filed to the bill of. complaint and it is believed there will 
be no further prosecution of the litigation. It was claimed in 
the court room by S. Stanwood Menken of New York, counsel, 
that the Continental company, instead of being insolvent has 
a surplus of between six and seven millions dollars. 


Chicago Council to Employ Experts to Consider Tele- 
phone Rates. 

At the meeting of the Committee on Gas, Oil and Elec- 
tric Light of the Chicago City Council, held on Thursday 
of last week, the recommendation of the sub-committee, 
consisting of Aldermen Pringle, Merriam and Long, rela- 
tive to the employment of additional experts to check the 
report on Chicago telephone rates, was adopted. Without 
discrediting in any way the work which has been done by 
Messrs. D. C. & Wm. B. Jackson and Arthur Young & 
Company, it was voted to place in the hands of a sub-com- 
mittee, of which Alderman Pringle is chairman, the selec- 
tion of additional experts in accounting and engineering, 
to check the data already obtained, and, if necessary, to 
compile additional data which will enable the committee 
to intelligently take up the matter of determining proper 
rates for the various classes of service. 


New Toll Lines Result of the Convention at Middlesboro, 
Kentucky. 

The recent meeting of the Independent telephone companies 
of southeastern Kentucky was unanimously voted to be a com- 
plete success by all who attended. The convention was held at 
Middlesboro, Ky., on Friday and Saturday, June 3 and 4, and 
was as well attended as any affair of the kind ever before held 
in Kentucky. Representatives of every Independent company 
in the southeastern district were in attendance, as well as var- 
ious other telephone men of importance throughout the State. 
The Louisville Home Telephone Co. was represented by E. M. 
Coleman, who is president of the Home, as well as the presi- 
dent of the State Association of Independent telephone com- 
panies. : 

The primary purpose of holding the convention was to thor- 
oughly reorganize, as was necessary on account of the growth 
of the telephone interests in that part of the state, and an 
effort was made to get every company in that section listed as 
a member of the Association. An addition of importance to the 
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southeastern companies was the entrance of the companies in 
southeastern Tennessee, who, seeing that in union there is 
strength, decided to become affiliated with the Kentucky people, 
feeling that good results would follow. Kentucky and Tennes- 
see interests in the southeastern portions of both states are very 
closely allied, for a great deal of business is conducted between 
the residents of the two states, and this communication forms a 
great part of the business done by the companies. In affiliating 
themselves with the companies of southeastern Kentucky, the 
Tennessee companies became members of the Kentucky State 
Association and the two bodies are now working together. It 
is believed that much good will result from this co-operation 
on the part of the Tennessee people. 

Perhaps the most important business of the convention came 
up in the form of an agreement to establish a No. 10 copper 
circuit from Livingstone to Lexington, Ky. The reason for the 
importance of this move is that a full copper connection is 
now assured between Louisville, Ky., and Knoxville, Tenn. This 
line has long been contemplated and the realization of it is the 
cause for a good deal of rejoicing among the Independent com- 
panies of Kentucky and Tennessee. C. Chandler, who is one 
of the foremost “boosters” of the telephone interests of Ken- 
tucky, was made president of the division, since he is already 
president of the Middlesboro Telephone Co., which is one of 
the companies holding a third interest in the new Livingstone- 
Lexington line. Inasmuch as he is president of the division, 
Mr. Chandler is one of the vice-presidents of the State Asso- 
ciation, ex-officio. The two other companies holding third 
interests in the new line are: the Fayette Telephone Co. and 
the Knoxville Telephone Co. Geo. S. Shanklin, president of the 
Fayette company, and A. B. Duncan, president of the Knox- 
ville company, are the other two’men who will direct the af- 
fairs of the Lexington-Livingstone line, with Mr. Chandler. 
The new line is authorized to make all necessary arrangements 
with the Independent Long Distance Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. : 

Another important feature of the convention was the motion 
that was made and seconded to give the Independent Long 
Distance Telephone and Telegraph Company power to make a 
schedule of tolls for southeastern Kentucky and Tennessee. This 
will result in uniformity in tolls for these districts. 

The amusement features of the convention were limited to 
the true Kentucky hospitality that is always extended to visitors 
to Kentucky towns, and a carriage ride in honor of the dele- 
gates. The rush of business was so great that the delegates 
did not find much time on their hands to spend in amusement. 
Carriages were engaged and all the delegates enjoyed a ride 
along the Government highway that goes from Middlesboro, 
passes through Cumberland Gap and continues through the 
mountains. This is one of the prettiest drives in the United 
States and the event was voted to be very enjoyable. How- 
ever, the greatest cause for pleasure was the way in which the 
companies of Kentucky and Tennessee were brought into closer 
union and the co-operative results are confidently expected to be 
of great benefit to all parties concerned. The name “Ken-See” 
was given to the new district association, comprising as it does 
the companies of southeastern Kentucky and Tennessee. This 
meeting was but one of many to be held preparatory to a meet- 
ing of the State Association and it is believed that these meet- 
ings will produce good results for all concerned. 

Among those attending the convention at Middlesboro were 
the following: E. M. Coleman, president of the Home Tele- 
phone Co., Louisville, Ky.; W. W. Rawlings, of Manchester, 
Ky., president of the Burning Springs and Booneville Telephone 
Co.; J. W. Creech, of London, Ky., principal owner of the 
London and Manchester Telephone Co.; Dr. G. S. Brock, of 
London, Ky., stockholder of the London and Manchester com- 
pany; Jno. D. Jarvis, of Jarvis Store, Ky., general manager of 
the Cumberland River Telephone Co.; Judge Joseph Bosworth, 
of Middlesboro, Ky., stockholder of the Cumberland River Co.; 
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Granville Owens, of Brodhead, Ky., stockholder and secretary 
of the Hansford Telephone Co., J. C. Duncan, Sr., of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., president of the People’s Telephone Co.; EG: 
Ewald, of Lafollette, Tenn., general manager of the People’s 
Co.; N. Starky, of Pikeville, Ky., president of the Pikeville 
Telephone Co.; Dr. G. W. Isaacs, of Woodstock, Ky., president 
of the Woodstock and Waynesburg Telephone Co.; Henry 
Hensby, of Hyden, Ky., president of the Hyden Telephone 
Co.; M. R. Taylor, of Lexington, Ky., manager of the Fayette 
Home Telephone Co.; Jno. Lynch, of Nicholasville, Ky., man- 
ager of the Jessamine Home Telephone Co.; Wie elas outer 
president of the Berea Telephone Co., of the Camping Ground 
Telephone Co., of the Rockhouse Telephone Co. ; and. Aa 
Bastin, of Lancaster, Ky., president of the Bastin Telephone Co. 


Judge Tayler Reaffirms Previous Decision on U. S. Tele- 
phone Contracts, Opening Way for an Appeal. 


Judge Tayler in the United States Court at Cleveland last 
week rendered a decision reaffirming his position in the same 
case, rendered about a year ago. The original case is styled 
the United States Telephone company against the Central 
Union Telephone Company and the American Telephone and 
Telegraph company, seeking to enjoin them from soliciting In- 
dependent local companies from violating their exclusive con- 
tracts with the United States Telephone company. 

The case was brought to cover the question in the entire 
state. Previously suits had been instituted where the same 
question was at stake at Delphos, Middleport and Marion. But 
the Bell people were so active in attempting to make contracts 
for long distance connections with the local Independent con- 
cerns that the officers of the United States Telephone company 
thought that an action brought in the U. S. courts would cover 
the entire matter. 

A year ago Judge Tayler, upon a demurrer filed by the Cen- 
tral Union, held that the contracts were not exclusive, and 
could not be upheld as such. Then the attorneys for the United 
States Telephone Company, of which D. J. Cable of Lima, is 
the principal, filed an amended bill in which the company sought 
to place itself in a better position for appealing the action to 
the U. S. Court of Appeals. So some minor changes were made 
and the Central Union attacked it with the same weapon, viz., 
the demurrer. The Court held the same as in the former 
ruling, saying that he saw nothing different in the bill from 
the first petition. 

He also held, on the jurisdictional question, that since the 
local companies could be made parties to the action his juris- 
diction was limited, and that if the action was to be tried 
on its merits it would have to be in the state courts. 

The attorneys for the United States Telephone Company are 
preparing an appeal of the case. A bond has been given, as 
has a notice of appeal. They expect to file the appeal in the 
near future and to push it to the highest court if possible in 
order to get a decision. 

The attorneys for the U. S. company believe that the ex- 


_clusive contract feature can be upheld, and will fight the matter 


to the finish. 


New York Laws Providing for Increase of Capitalization. 


The stock corporations law of New York State in three par- 
agraphs provides in detail for increase of capital stock by two 
methods. One is by unanimous consent of every stockholder. 
This certificate duly signed must be filed with the Secretary of 
State. The second is by a stockholders’ meeting duly adver- 
tised. in a paper published in the city where the principal 
office of the corporation is located, with notice served on each 
stockholder at least two weeks before the date of the meeting. 
At the meeting a majority of the stockholders voting in favor 
of the increase in capital stock is sufficient. The certificate 
stating the facts of publication, notice served upon the stock- 
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holders, number of shares voting in favor, all signed by the 
chairman and authorized secretary of the meeting, must be 
filed with the Secretary of State. 

Examples of the application of this law are furnished by two 
recent increases of telephone capital. 

The certificate of the New York Telephone Company, filed 
May 2, 1910, states that the increase in capital stock was by 
unanimous consent of the stockholders. Ford Huntington, 
treasurer of the company and custodian of the stock book, 
certified in the documents that the names of the stockholders 
who voted are as follows: American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, U. N.:Bethell, John H. Cahill, Benjamin E. 
Chase, John W. Griggs, Edward J. Hall, James H. Manning, 
J. F. Maynard, William Nottingham, William D. Sargent, 
Howard F. Thurber, Theodore N. Vail, and the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York, successor by merger to the 
Bowling Green Trust Company, as trustee under and pursu- 
ant to an agreement between the Western Union Telegraph 
Company and the Bowling Green Trust Company, dated 
November 26, 1906. The amount of shares held by each stock- 
holder is not stated in the certificate. 

In the case of the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany certificate, filed in Albany March 30 last, the certificate 
states that the increase in capital stock was voted at a stock- 
holders’ meeting held on March 29, at 15 Dey street, New 
York. The total number of shares that voted in favor of the 
increase was 1,477,756, a majority. The certificate is signed 
by Theodore N. Vail, chairman, and Charles E. Hubbard, 
secretary. No statement as to ownership of shares or places 
of residence of stockholders appears. 

In the case of the New York Telephone Company the in- 
crease voted upon was from $100,000,000 to $125,000,000, and 


in the case of the A. Toand I Co: from $300,000,000 to $500,- 
000,000. 


Nebraska Independent Telephone System to Co-operate 
with Postal Telegraph Company. 


One of the ways in which a strong state organization 
steadies the telephone business is illustrated by the united 
action of 40 Independent telephone managers in sanctioning an 
agreement to exchange facilities with the Postal Telegraph 
Company in Nebraska. 

Copies of a proposed contract submitted by the Postal com- 
pany were read and Frank H. Woods, president of the Na- 
tional Independent Telephone Association and of the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, announced his approval of 
the plan. No opposition developed, but it was decided to ne- 
gotiate with the Postal for the purpose of securing a unifo:m 
draft to be signed by itself and Nebraska companies. A com- 
mittee comprising W. E. Bell of York, T. H. Pollock of Platts- 
mouth, C. C. Deering of Omaha, Warren Pratt of Kearne, and 
I. H. Woods of Lincoln was named to perform this duty. The 
committee will suggest some modifications in the tentative ar- 
ticles of agreement in the form they came from the telegraph 
corporation. 

The telegraph company offers to contract with the leading 
Independent companies in Nebraska handling long distance traf- 
fic and through them reaching all Independent exchanges which 
may desire to accept the agreement. The form of contract 
suggested by the Postal is one which will probably be placed 
before the Independent interests all over the country for their 
acceptance or rejection. Contracts have already been signed 
at Buffalo, N. Y., and Abilene, Kas., and offered in many other 
places. 

It is provided in the instrument that on interchanged busi- 
ness the telegraph company shall fix all rates for Service, al- 
lowing the telephone companies the full tariff rates to and 
from non-competitive points and 20 per cent of the charges 
collected on all other business. Each party agrees to stand 
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responsibility for its own errors in transmission, and if one 
should be sued and held liable for errors made by the other, 
the party so held liable must be recompensed. The telephone 
companies are obliged to place their poles at the disposal of 
the Postal company for a rental of $4 per mile for each line 
of wire strung upon the poles. The agreement, when signed, 
may be terminated by either party upon giving thirty days” 
notice. 


Los Angeles Council Refuses Approval of Rates Recom- 
mended by Commission. 

The report prepared by the Los Angeles public utilities com- 
mission failed to induce the city council to raise the rates of 
the Home Telephone Company. 

The rates now in force were re-enacted with minor changes, 
that will mean a slight reduction in gross receipts for both 
companies. - 

The only change in Bell rates for the new year will be that 
the distinction between portable and wall telephones on busi- 
ness unlimited: service lines is abolished, all such business tele- 
phones taking the flat rate of $5. 

This will mean a loss of 50 cents a month to the Bell com- 
pany on 2,839 telephones. 

The same change is made with reference to unlimited serv- 
ice business telephones of the Home company. Home rates 
for single party residence lines are fixed at $2 a month, the 
present rate, and this includes all the newly annexed territory 
in the Hollywood district. 

In that section 430 telephones are now charged at the rate 
of $3 a month and 490 telephones at $2.50 a month. These 
in future, as fixed by the council, will be $2 a month. 

In addition the Home company is authorized to give a two- 
party residence connection at $2 a month, a four-party resi- 
dence connection at $1.50 a month and a two-party business. 
connection at $4 a month. 

It is understood that the vote of the council was taken 
hastily, without careful consideration of the report of the 
public utilities commission. Chairman Lissner, of the public 
utilities commission, said at the hearing: 

“The council is proceeding in this matter directly opposite 
to the course taken by the utilities commission. I don’t think 
you are going about it in a scientific or logical way. This is. 
not a question of popular wish or the views of the majority 
of the people, but of a fair return to capital invested. 

“You have a duty under the law to give a fair return to 
capital invested. You are here not to do injustice, but the 
fair thing under the law.” 


Swedish Telephone Engineers Inspecting American 
Systems. 


The Swedish government has decided to rebuild its tele- 
phone exchanges in Stockholm and other cities, and before 
doing so wished to be thoroughly posted upon American sys- 
tems. With this in view Messrs. Axel Hultman, telephone di- 
rector, and H. Olsson, engineer of the Royal Swedish Tele- 
graph Administration, of Stockholm, were sent to this country. 
They arrived in New York on the 5th of May. The systems 
in New York and Boston were inspected. and they started 
westward, stopping in Toronto, Cleveland, Ashtabula, Chicago, 
and went on to Portland and San Francisco, inspecting manual, 
automanual and automatic systems in these places. The vari- 
ous types of systems in the cities visited were carefully inves- 
tigated, and the information thus obtained will be used in de- 
ciding upon the equipment to be used in future telephone ex- 
tensions by the Swedish government. 

Upon their return trip to New York, Messrs. Hultman and 
Olsson, paid TELEPHONY a brief visit while passing through 
Chicago. They will return to Sweden about the middle of this 
month, after spending a few days in some of the eastern cities. 
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Bell Rates Raised in Ohio. 

The equalization of long distance telephone rates in Ohio 
is now believed to be the thing which will be brought about. 
The first move in that direction was the announcement of 
the Central Union Telephone Company of large increases 
in many rates, and the basis used was three-fifths of a cent per 
air line mile for distances above 15 miles. The new schedule 
was announced to become effective June 1 instead of July 1,as 
was supposed. This means quite an advance over the rates re- 
cently charged, as, for example, the rate from Columbus to 
Cleveland was increased from 35 cents to 80 cents, while the 
Columbus-Cincinnati rate was increased from 55 to 65. 

The Columbus-Toledo rate was increased from 35 to 75 
cents, and the Columbus-Akron rate from 30 to 70 cents. 
The Columbus-Lancaster rate was increased from 10 to 20 
cents. 

The committee appointed by the Ohio Independent Tele- 
phone Association to act on question of long distance rates 
will meet at Columbus in about a week. According to 
President Frank A. Davis of the U. S. company there will 
be nothing fer the committee to do. Mr. Davis said: 

“If the committee feels that one or two rates need re- 
adjustment, I will be disposed to listen to them, but I do 
not presume that the committee will have any report to 
make. I believe that the rates will remain the same as they 
are now.” 

General Manager G. R. Johnston says that the United 
States Telephone Company has not taken up the matter of 
changing the long distance rates to be charged by the U. S. 
In some cases there are 5-cent differences between the re- 
cent Bell rates and the U. S., but as yet nothing has been 
done. It is believed by some that the rates will be equal- 
ized, however. 


R, E. Mattison, General’: Manager at Omaha. 

On account of the resignation of F. E. Ebersole, who has 
gone to Houston, Texas, to build a big Independent telephone 
system, the position of general manager of the Omaha Inde. 
pendent Telephone Company has been vacant for a brief inter: 
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val. R. E. Mattison, of Lincoln, Nebraska, has just been ap- 
pointed to this position. 

Mr. Mattison has been one of the big forces in making Ne- 
braska one of the strongest Independent telephone states in 
the country. His work as secretary of the Traffic Association, 
and of the Nebraska Independent Telephone System, have been 


Mr. R. E. Mattison. 


so successfully conducted as to give him a high reptuation 
throughout the country. He is as well known for his genial 
personality as for his capacity for work, and there are few 
men in the industry who are as well fitted for undertaking work 
of large responsibility. 

Mr. Mattison has resigned as secretary-treasurer of the Ne- 
braska Independent Telephone System. Mr. C. H. Hood, who 
has been recently associated with Mr. Mattison in this work, 
will continue as secretary. 


‘Telephone Patents 


By Max W. Zabel 


CALETIISTRIBUTING SWITGH. 

P. V. Christensen, Copenhagen, Denmark, pat. 959,462, May 31, 
1910, assigned to Aktiebolaget L. M. Ericsson & Co., 
Stockholm, Sweden. 

A call distributing switch for the purpose of distributing the 
calls entering the exchange to various operators is shown 
herein. It consists of the terminals 25, to which connection is 
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to be made by means o* springs 23, which springs are movably 
mounted on a plunger 9 carrying a magnet 10. The incoming 
line actuates the magnet 6, which by the movement of its arma- 
ture 7 permits compressed air to enter the cylinder 1 to push 
up the plunger 9. -When the ground detecting spring 15 
reaches a line whichis available, the magnet 10 attracts its 


armature so that the pins 18 enter a recess 21 and are pre- 
vented from further upward movement. This inward move- 
ment brings the springs 23 into contact. The magnet 6 remains 
energized and therefore the compressed air keeps the plunger 
in its upper position until the lines are cleared out, when the 
spring 14 restores all to normal. 


TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SYSTEM. 

S. B. Fowler, LaFayette, Ind., pat. 959,498, May 31, 1910. 

The common battery system herein described consists in 
forming into one structure the supervisory relay and the line 
relay. The lamps are in a third strand of the cord circuit, 
The combined line and supervisory relay has two armatures, 
one armature being pivoted to the relay structure, and the 
other armature pivoted to the first armature. 


CABLE HANGER. 
F. D. Ogden, Bayonne, N. J., pat. 959,064, May 24, 1910. 
This patent shows a cable hanger made entirely of wire. It 
has-a loop for holding the cable and has its two free ends 
hooked to engage the messenger wire, one hooked extremity 
engaging the other hooked extremity to lock the cable hanger 
to the messenger wire. 
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LIGHTNING ARRESTER. 
W. W. Dean, Elyria, Ohio, pat. 959,120, May 24, 1910, assigned 
to Dean Electric Co., Elyria. 
In this construction a piece of paper 2’ on one side of which 
is finely divided material, such as carbon, or which may be tin 
foil, is connected by means of the conductor 1’ to one line 


circuit and a second similar strip is connected by means of 
the conductor 9’ to the other line wire. A central piece of 
paper 5’ having finely divided material 3’ on opposite sides is 
placed between the two strips before mentioned, additional 
strips of paper 4° and 4” being inserted between them. The 
conductor 11’ connects the strip 5’ to ground. It is claimed 
that this lightning arrester does not need cleaning as the dis- 
charge .. ill blow the finely divided material away from the point 
of discharge and leave the two electrodes insulated. 


PARTY LINE CALL REGISTER FOR AUTOMATIC 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS. 
A. H. Dyson, Chicago, pat. 958,863, May 24, 1910, assigned 
to Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Co., Chicago. 

An automatic system is disclosed herein with many fea- 
tures, having for their object the connection of a register 
device with an automatic system, to print the type of the 
station calling and to record the call. The claims seem to 
be broadly directed to cover this feature. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 
A. D. T. Libby, Elyria, Ohio, pat. 959,765, May 31, 1910,- as- 
signed to Dean Electric Co., Elyria. 

A combination three conductor cord circuit using two conduc- 
tor plugs is set forth in this patent. It comprises the plugs 
P and P’ which are so arranged that the tip contact 49 engages 
the tip spring and the sleeve contact 10 engages not only the 
sleeve spring 47, but also the thimble 32. The two cord con- 
ductors 8 and 9 are connected together at the plug, but the im- 
relays prevents talking currents 


pedances of the supervisory 


from passing over conductor 9 while the condenser K prevents 
supervisory direct current from flowing over the conductor 8. 


CROSS ARM BRACE. 
J. D. Love, Athens, Ohio, pat. 958,933, May 24, 1910. 
This brace device for double cross arms has two over-lapping 
grooved members provided with a plurality of openings, which 
are held together by means of bolts. These members also 
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have plugs at their extremities for being united to the cross 
arms to brace them in position on opposite sides of the pole. 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 
A. H. Dyson, Chicago, pat. 959,485, May 31, 1910, assigned to 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago. 

‘An automatic telephone system is disclosed herein, in which 
a plurality of starting circuits are provided for the starting 
switches so that should one circuit be disabled, another will 
automatically be connected in service with the line selectors. 
The invention further sets forth means whereby, when upon 
clearing-out, one subscriber fails to hang up his receiver, this 
line is not again connected with the first selector through the 
line switch so that this selector remains in service. This is ac- 
complished by locking the cut-off relay so that as long as a line’ 
circuit remains closed after the cut-off relay has once operated, 
the normal battery connection to the line will remain open. 
Further objects are the prevention of more than one selector 
from causing its wipers to enter the group of contacts con- 
trolling contacts of a single calling line. 


AUTOMATIC DISTRIBUTING SYSTEM. 
L. D. Kellogg, Chicago, pat. 960,176, May 31, 1910, assigned to 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago. 
This automatic distributing system consists in the provision 
of operators’ positions 1, 2—9, and la, 2a—9a, and 1b, 2b—9b. 
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The call distributing switch distributes the calls to those oper- 
ators’ positions beginning with number 1, which are in service, 
and then distributes only overflow calls through the conductors 
0 to the overflow positions 10, lao and 1bo. When the over- 
flow calls are sufficient to keep another operator busy, another 
section is ‘cut in by means of the switching arrangement 66 
which transfers the line terminals from the ground position 
which they occupy when that particular position is not in use. 


RECEIVER BRACKET. 
H. P. Voss, New York, pat. 959,409, May 24, 1910. 

A bracket for holding telephone receivers when using a desk 
telephone is shown herein. The bracket has a plurality of arms, 
the extremity of one of which is fastened to the base of a desk. 
stand, and the extremity of the other holds the receiver which 
can be replaced on the hook lever by moving the arms. 


PARTY LINE LOCKOUT SYSTEM. 
W. E. Zabst, Portage; Wis., pat. 958,847, May 24, 1910. 

It is claimed that this part line lockout system can be applied 
tc any ordinary telephone set without requiring any altera- 
tion. It comprises a motor which operates on a movable mem- 
ber, which also engages a bell mechanism. The movable mem- 
ber is adapted'to be set selectively to permit the bell to ring 
upon proper actuation of the motor. 


Equipment'and Supplies 


Monarch Electric & Wire Co. Erects New Building. 

The photograph here reproduced shows the new building 
which is now being erected for the Monarch Electric & Wire 
Co., of Chicago, one of the largest electrical supply houses in 
the country. 

The prominent position attained by this company in a few 
years is due to the prompt delivery given to the trade in gen- 
eral, together with the high grade material it has distcibuted 
at Jowest market prices. This policy has been and still is, the 
cardinal principle of this company. 

Beginning in a small way several years ago, housed ina space 
of about 4,000 square feet, the officers saw the possibilities for 
the future of a company that could give prompt delivery. and 
with this idea it entered the field as distributors of high grade 
electrical supplies, feeling satisfied that if it gave the trade 
what it advertised, success would crown their efforts. How 
true this has proven is evidence by the erection of its new 
home, where it will have about 90,000 square feet of space 


New Factory of the Monarch Electric & Wire Co., Chicago. 


and where it will be equipped to handle with a greater degree 
of promptness its constantly increasing business. 

In addition to the supply business, the company also manu- 
factures the celebrated “Monarch” special brand of weather- 
proof wires and cables known as the “Wire with the Tag.” 

The company also issues one of the largest supply catalogues, 
consisting of about 900 pages, and containing everything known 
to the electrical field, which it furnishes to any one who has 
any occasion to use electrical supplies. 

The officers of the company are: Louis A. Schwab, presi- 
dent; Henry Schwab, vice president and secretary; and N. 
Deutsch, treasurer. 


Sterling Electric Sale Stopped. 

Jones & Winter, of Chicago, have filed an intervening peti- 
tion in the case of the receivership of the Sterling Electric 
Company, Lafayette, Ind., which suspended action in the sale 
set for June 8. Jones & Winter claim that the Sterling com- 
pany is indebted to them in the sum of $6,300, and ask the 
court to set aside the sale, and enjoin the Fowler National 
Bank and the Merchants’ National Bank from disposing of cer- 
tain bonds held by them as collaterals. 


Two Improved American Protectors, 

A line protector should “keep the lightning out.” That’s 
its business. It must be so designed that all dangerous 
currents flowing through the line will be automatictlly ar- 
rested and shunted to ground. It must be durable and 
compact. It should be self-cleaning and waterproof—other- 


The Improved American Line Protector, 


wise a bit of dust or a drop of water may cause a leak of 
the current. 

The American improved line protector No. 700, as shown 
herewith, has been carefully designed by practical telephone 
men. It replaces the old type which was made with a 
longitudinal slit in the bottom of the brass shell from 
which the dust sifted after a lightning discharge. 

The new protector has a solid brass shell in which three 
small holes are drilled. Short brass tubes are soldered into 
these holes. When the protector is in position, these vents 
extend downward and it is practically impossible, even in 
driving storms, for water to reach the interior of the 
arrester. 

This protector is fitted with large Fahnestock clips mak- 
ing it very easy to instail. The carbon rod arrester affords 
an unusually large discharge surface, and being insulated 
from the shell, cannot weld or “melt together.” The metal 
parts are rustproof. 

For the protection of the substation instruments, the new 
American No. 889 block contains all the absolutely essential 
features and some other desirable features in addition. 
It has a base made of high grade porcelain and is equipped 
with porcelain or magnesia fuses of any desired capacity. 
These fuses are very carefully tested and are guaranteed 
to carry their rated amount of current and to burn out with 
any excess over this rating. They will not absorb moisture, 
and they dissipate heat readily. The mountings are solid 
brass or German silver. 

The block is equipped with Fahnestock clip terminals 
while a metal cap protects the carbon lightning arrester 
making it dustproof. It is made in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


The New Substation Protector. 


Both of these protectors are manufactured by the American 
Electric Fuse Co., of Muskegon, Michigan. Bulletin No. 
306 B, gives further information. 


Some Recent Ericsson Orders. 

The L. M. Ericsson Telephone Manufacturing Company, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., reports an unusually heavy demand for its 
capsule type transmitters. This transmitter is proving very 
popular on account of its interchangeable features combined 
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with the original Ericsson idea of a multi-cellular carbon 
chamber. 

The company reports recent switchboard sales as follows: 
Otley Telephone Company, Otley, Ia., 100 line type D; Barlow 
Home Telephone Company, Barlow, Ky., 140 line, type D; 
John Smeadley, Clarksville, Ark., 50 line, type C; Farmers 
Telephone Company, Manor, Tex., 50 line, type C; Berry Tele- 
phone Company, Benton, Miss., 140 line, type D; Tri-County 
Telephone Company, Lake, Ohio. 200 line, type D; and Blair 
Telephone Company, Kennard, Nebr., 250 line, type E. 

The new type E switchboard has a number of advantages 
favorable to exchanges contemplating a change to magneto 
multiple. Among them may be mentioned the multiple space 
where provision is made for adding the multiple jacks at any 
time. Also the Ericsson automatic restoring, double clear-out 
cord circuit, which is claimed to provide a positive clear-out that 
can be operated as rapidly as a common battery lamp system. 


The Story of the Storage Battery. 

In an attractive booklet bearing this title the Electric Storage 
Battery Co., Philadelphia sets forth some of the elements which 
have been responsible for the great success it has achieved. 
The story is so well told that the following abstracts have 
been selected for reproduction in these columns, with the sug- 
gestion that persons who have to do with the purchase, or 
operating of storage batteries will find the whole book worthy 
of careful reading. The “Story” says: 

“The Electric Storage Battery Company began manufacturing 
storage batteries back in 1888. It started the industry on a 
commercial basis in this country. It has studied and worked 
in this field for 22 years. It is the oldest company in the bus- 
iness, and is now and has been since 1888 the largest. It has 
devoted all of its time to just one product—storage batteries. 
Its manufacturing facilities have been and are unsurpassed. 


“The Electric Storage Battery Company has -a large force. 


of battery engineers, the most competent in the country. It 
is also affiliated with the leading English and German battery 
engineers and manufacturers. It exchanges ideas and inventions 
with them. 

“Not only has the Company’s business grown, that is, in the 
actual number of batteries sold, but more important, each 
year has shown steady development in the quality of the 
product. Quality and quantity have been interdependent. 

“What makes for quality in a storage battery? Experience, 
design and the care used in manufacturing. ‘These are the 
factors that count toward better storage battery service. In 
these lie the secret. 

“The Electric Storage Battery. Company maintains three 
complete laboratories—a chemical, physical and research. Three 
means of exercising the utmost care. 

“The chemical laboratory tests and examines all incoming 
raw material before it goes to the factory. All battery material 
—metal, rubber. etc.—is regularly annalyzed. The raw material 
must conform to a definite high standard of quality. This 
is a protection the battery user enjoys. This is one assurance 
of dependability in service. 

“The research laboratory is constantly improving the exist- 
Its tests and inspections are a guarantee of long life, maximum 
efficiency and the alleviation of mechanical and electrical 
troubles. This is a reason for sustained performance. 

“The reseach laboratory is constantly improving the exist- 
ing types of batteries, is originating new ideas and studying all 
new developments in the storage battery world. This Company 
is always a little ahead of the times. And the user profits. 

“The oldest users of this Company’s product are the largest 
users. The New York.Edison Company has used the ‘Chloride 
Accumulator’ exclusively since 1896, and also uses the ‘Exide’ 
Battery, having today the largest storage battery lighting equip- 
ment in. the world. It operates 42 batteries of this Company’s 
manufacture. representing an outlay of over $2,000,000 and a 
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capacity of 27,311 K.. W., sufficient electrical energy to light 
1,365.550 sixteen candle power Tungsten lamps for one hour. 
Thing of storing such a quantity of energy and having it in- 
stantly available for use. 

“The electrical energy in over 1,000 telephone exchanges, in- 

cluding the most prominent of both the Bell and Independent 
Companies, is supplied from the ‘Chloride Accumulator.’ 
. “There are fifty-seven colleges and universities or technical 
schools, including Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Cornell, McGill, 
the University of Chicago, Pennsylvania, Minnesota, Missouri 
and California, etc., using equipments of either the ‘Chloride 
Accumulator,’ “Tudor Accumulator’ or ‘Exide’ Battery. 

“The names mentioned in this book include only a few of the 
enormous number of users of storage batteries of this Com- 
pany’s manufacture. Installations of the ‘Chloride Accumu- 
lator, ’Tudor Accumulator’ or ‘Exide’ Battery. 

“The names mentioned in this book include only a few of the 
enormous number of users of storage batteries of this Com- 
pany’s manufacture. Installations of the ‘Chloride Accumu- 
lator,’ the ‘Tudor Accumulator’ and the ‘Exide’ Battery are 
found in every city and large town in the country. 

“The growth of this Company in the storage battery field, 
although rapid and of such size, has, however, been conser- 
vative. New designs of apparatus are being constantly devel- 
oped, but are never marketed or bought to public attention until 
an absolute assurance of reliability has been proven. 

“The facilities of The Electric Storage Battery Company for 
giving customers prompt service are unequaled. There are ten 
sales offices of the Company in the United States and one in 
Canada. There are ‘Exide’ depots located at Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis and San 
Francisco, where complete stocks are carried. The Company 
also maintains a corps of inspectors who are constantly travel- 
ing throughout the country coaching users of the ‘Chloride 
Accumulator,’ “Tudor Accumulator’ and ‘Exide’ Battery. There 
‘Exide’ distributors scattered throughout the 
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country.” 


Sumter Boards for the Philippines. 

The United States War Department has recently purchased 
three Sumter Unitype switchboards and complete outfits of 
telephones, etc., to go with them. It is understood that the 
consignment is for use in the Philippines where climatic con- 
ditions require equipment of unusual durability and excellence. 


Tue Excetsior Supply CoMpaANy, manufacturer of the Ex- 
celsior autocycle is now settled in its new plant at 400 Ran- 
dolph street, Chicago. The company was formerly located at 
234 Randolph street. The present situation has many advan- 
tages over the former. particularly in the transportation fa- 
cilities. 


ELectric SpecIALTY MANUFACTURING ComPANy, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, announces that the new tone test circuit for the use 
of cable and repairmen has been applied to its style B “Wire- 
less” cable tester. The new tone test circuit is designed to 
enable men to work’ on cables without interfering with the 
service on working pairs. 


Tur THompson-LevertInc Company, 244 Arch street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has issued, in its circular No. 510, an interesting 
description of the Peerless testing sets, covering the Peerless 
switch dial set, recently described in TeLepHony; the Peerless 
plug set; and giving general information regarding the com- 
pany’s products. : 

pate eee 

Mr. F. C. MAnnine, Secretary and General Manager of the 
Sumter Telephone Manufacturing Company, was recently in 
Quebec and New York on his wedding trip. 


June 11, 1910. 


The Pacific Coast Branch of the Dean Electric Company. 

That section of the United States known as the Pacific Coast 
has, within the last fifteen years, been experiencing a tre- 
mendous growth. At the present time its population is rapidly 
increasing owing to the large influx from other sections of the 
country, 

As a result of this development, Eastern firms have estab- 
lished branch offices in the large cities in this region. Of 
these cities, San Francisco is in the lead as a business and 
distributing center, although the disastrous earthquake of 
April 1906 was a setback which few cities could have over- 
But the city was rebuilt and San Francisco is now 
Many Eastern 


come. 
fighting hard to hold its business supremacy. 


A CORNER OF THE DISPLAY ROOM 


firms have their Pacific Coast main warehouses and_ offices 
in this city. They appreciate the degree to which business 
will be developed when this territory “Comes into its own” as 
the saying goes. Every year the business is larger, and the 
demands made upon the San Francisco branch houses are 
constantly increasing. This is true of the telephone as well as 
of other businesses. 

The Dean Electric Company, Elyria, Ohio, is laying the 
foundation for a substantial telephone business as this section 
of the country grows. Recently its San Francisco branch office 
moved into new quarters at 156 Second St. This is a new 
building, just completed, and is well equipped for office and 


warehouse purposes. 
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The accompanying views show parts of the office and the 
arrangement for taking care of the stock and apparatus. The 
display room contains samples of the Dean equipment, having 
on exhibition several of the various types of switchboards, 
for use in business houses, police stations and local exchanges. 
They are arranged so that demonstrations can be given to illus- 
trate the workings of the various systems. Space is also 
set aside for a small workshop so that minor changes and re- 
pairs can be made in equipment and apparatus. The stockroom 
is divided so that all apparatus and supplies in standard pack- 
ages are kept in one section, while broken packages and small 
parts are placed on shelves where they can be easily selected. 

Mr. Geo. A. Scoville, the resident engineer, is the manager 


STOCK ROOM 
SHELVES CONTAINING APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES 


Views About the Branch House of the Dean Electric Company at San Francisco. 


for the Pacific Coast business, and makes his headquarters 
at San Francisco. He is well acquainted with the conditions 
throughout this section, and under his guidance, Dean apparatus 
is sure to gain a name as well known in that section as it is 
in other parts of the country. 
5s NEL. So 
Mr. Freperick R. PARKER, patent attorney, has given up his 
practice and has become associated with the L. M. Ericsson 
Telephone Manufacturing Company of Buffalo, N. Y., in the 
capacity of engineer. 
ee es ee 
Bert Emmons is now superintendent of the Sterling Electrie 
Company at Lafayette, Ind. 


Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state- 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 


PERSONAL. 

MR. W. J. HISS, JR., recently appointed general manager of 
the Western division of the New York Telephone Company, has 
made rapid advancement in the telephone business, which he 
entered in 1895. Immediately after graduating from Lehigh Uni- 
versity, with the degree of Electrical Engineer, he started with 
the New York Telephone Company, then called the Metropolitan 
Telephone & Telegraph Company. From that date until January 
1, 1909, he filled various positions in the construction and plant 
departments of the company, his responsibilities increasing dur- 
ing the period of very rapid expansion which his company was 
enjoying at this time. On January 1, 1909, he became division 
commercial manager of the New York Telephone Company in 
charge of the Long Island division. He left this territory on 
April 1, 1910, to take charge of the Western division of the 
New York Telephone Company, as general manager, with head- 
quarters at Buffalo. 

MR. E. D. WINSLOW has been appointed superintendent of 
telegraph of the Chicago, Rock Island and Gulf Railway, with 
office at Ft. Worth, Tex., vice Mr. A. B. Crowley, 
to other duties. 

NEW COMPANIES. 

CARRIER MILLS, ILL. (Saline Co.)—The Carrier Mills Inde- 
pendent Telephone Company has been chartered by the secretary 
of state. James C. Cain, Edgar Miller and S. T. Purcell are the 
incorporators. The company is capitalized at $1,500, par value of 
shares $25. 

PLYMOUTH, Ill—The Samain Mutual Telephone Company 
has been incorporated with an authorized capital stock of $650, 
par value of shares $1. Incorporators: G. O. Vance, Geo. H. 
Roberts, T. T. Kennedy. ; 

BRAZIL, IND.—John Hoffman, Willis McCullough, George 
Youngblood, Chas. W. Evans and Ralph Risler are the incorpora- 
tors of the Jackson Township Telephone Company. The company 
is capitalized at $10,000. 

MUNFORDVILLE, KY.—The Hart County Telephone Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $500. S. B. Johnson, 
L. G. Johnson and others are the incorporators. : 

RUSSELLVILLE, KY.—The Auburn Telephone Company has 
increased its capital stock from $3,000 to $5,000. It is possible 
that considerable improvements and extensions to the lines will 
be made by the company, 

KITTERY, ME.—The New England Cleaning and Polishing 
Company, with a capital stock of $100,000, has been incorporated. 
The company will construct and maintain telephone lines in ad- 
dition to its other purposes. Elmer J. Burnham, George E. Burn- 
ham and Albert H. Peaney, of Kittery; Harold P. Knowlton, 
Malden, Mass., and Charles C. Smith, Boston, are the incor- 
porators.. 

PORTLAND, ME.—The Boston-Mexico Development Company, 


recently incorporated by J. J. Goody, H. P. Sweetser, E. T. Fen-. 


ley and H. D. Cram, has been chartered, and will conduct an ex- 
tensive telephone business in conjunction with its other purposes, 


ITHACA, MICH.—A new telephone company has peen organized 
by the farmers in Arcada township. The company will be known 
as the Grassmere and Hly Independent Telephone Company, with 
J, C. Wheeler of Arcada township as its president. 

MANSTON, MINN. (Wilkin Co.)—The Manston Telephone 
Company, with an authorized capital stock of $5,000, has been 
incorporated and chartered by the Secretary of State. Paul H. 
Stonehart is president; Carl Tanberg, vice-president; Robert Hen- 
derson, Leroy Schenck, Louis L. Lamsdalen, secretary; Edward 
Danke, treasurer, Bert Sims, Hugo Swanson and N. P. Jensen, 
are the incorporators. 

OLIVIA, Minn.—The Renville County Telephone Company with 
an authorized capital stock of $100,000; par value of shares $100. 
The incorporators are A. C. Bowe, president and treasurer; W. J. 
Huff, vice president and secretary, and M. F. Bowe, all of St. 
Paul, Minn. 


BOZEMAN, MONT.—The Middle Creek Telephone Company of 
Gallatin county has been incorporated and chartered by the secre- 
tary of state. The company is capitalized at $2,000. S. C. Kenyon, 
J. T. Matthews, C. M. Thorpe, all of Bozeman, are the directors of 
the company. 

HAVRE, MONT. (Chouteau Co.).—The Northern Montana Tele- 
phoné Company has been incorporated with an authorized capita] 
stock of $25,000, par value of shares $1. The incorporators are 
WwW. C. Broadwater, D. S: MacKenzie, W. H. Blair, J. S. Carnal, 
all residing at Havre, Mont. 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The Andover Telephone Company was incor- 
per-ted and articles have been filed with the secretary of state. 
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transferred” 


The authorized capital of the company is $5,000. The directors 
are C. L. Early, Jesse S. Phillips, Earl A. Richardson, Frank S. 
Clark, B. S. Brundage, F. W. Burrows, Erwin D. Parker, John E. 
Cannon and Henry Stephens of Andover. The company will build 
lines from Andover to Green Corners, and to eastern points. 


NEWARK, N. Y.—The Wayne Telephone Company has been 
chartered with an authorized capital stock of $250,000, par value of 
shares $50. Willis P. Rogers and George F, Waters of William- 
son; Albert Yeomans, Walworth; J. S. Brandt and P. F. Osborn, 
Ontario; Henry P. McDonough; Newark, and Frank B. Gaylord, 
Sodus, are the directors of the company. The company reserves 
the rights to build its lines and make connections anywhere in 
the United States. A 

DRESDEN, N. D. (Cavalier Co.).—The Dresden Rural Tele- 
phone Company with an authorized capital stock of $10,000, par 
value of shares $50, has been incorporated by Aug. Moritz, Albert 
J. Timian, J. G. Mueller, John Schwan, Geo. A, Williams, 


GARRISON, N. D.—The Farmers’ Rural Telephone Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000. 


MYLO, N. D.—Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Mylo Farmers’ Telephone Company, with a capital of $5,000. C. 
A. Mudge and J. G. Mundy are the incorporators. 


OVERLY, N. D.—Overly farmers and business men have or- 
ganized a telephone company to build lines in the vicinity of that 
village. The officers of the company are Fred Sims, president; 
I. E. Morgan, vice-president; Chris Foss, treasurer; O. CG. 
Thompson, secretary; Oliver Boardman, H. P. Svengen, John 
Schuchard and Peter LaBessioure, directors. 


HOBART, OKLA.—The Lawrence Telephone Company has been 
organized with a capital stock of $600. G. E. Neal, S. P. Hawes, 
F. C. Leslie, E. Bale and R. H. Armstrong are the incorporators. 

BURNS, ORE. (Harney Co.).—The Burns Independent Tele- 
phone Company, with an authorized capital stock of $5,000, has 
been incorporated by J. W. Geary, W. D. Baker, Charles W. 
Ellis. Chas. W. Hillis of Burns is incorporating attorney, 


MARION, ORE.—The Marion Telephone Company has been 
chartered by the secretary of state. The company is capitalized 
at $800. B. Pearson, Geo. H. Stephens and W. C. Webb are the 
incorporators of the company, 

BRENHAM, TEX.—A charter has been issued to the Cedar 
Hill and Brenham Telephone line, capital stock $500, and the 
followings officers have been elected for the ensuing year: Wm. 
Hichholt, president; Louis Hichholt, treasurer; H. W. Wendt, 
secretary. 


ROCK SPRINGS, TEX.—A. C. Schreiner, D. H. Comparette, S. 
H, Gilmer and J. S. Gething are the incorporators of the Rock 
Springs Telephone Company. - 

WHEELING, W. VA.—A charter was issued by the secretary 
of state to the Tri-State Telephone Company of Rosby’s Rock, 
W. Va., to build a telephone line through Marshall County. Cap- 
ital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: R. G. Daham, Rosby’s Rock, 
W. Va.; R. G. Yoho, Jerry. Doty, C. L. Bonar, E. L. Sims, and 
about 25 others of Moundsville. 


FINANCIAL. 


POLO, ILL.—The Polo Mutual Telephone Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $10,000 to $40,000. 


ST. JOHN, IND.—The Northwestern Telephone Company, with 
offices and exchange in this city, has increased its capital stock 
from $10,000 to $25,000. ‘she increased capital is to be used for 
improvements anj extensions. 

MAYFIELD, KY.—The Clarks River Telephone Company has 
amended its charter increasing the capital stock from $3,000 to 
$6,000, and to do business in McCracken county. The company is 
building toll lines from West Plains to Florence, and an exchange 
with 100 subscribers is to be established in the latter place. The 
officers of the company are: President, W. Davis; vice-president, 
B. R. Rickman; secretary and treasurer, E. W. Morris, and J. 
W. Hill, manager. 

RUSSELLVILLE, KY.—The Auburn Home Telephone Company 
hag increased its capital stock from $3,000 to $5,000. The com- 
pany will undertake some extensions and improvements to its 
system. ‘ 

EMERSON, NEB.—Permission has been granted the Elk Valley 
Telephone Company to issue stock to the amount of $7,500. The 
company has planned many extensions to its system, and will do 
some reconstruction work. 

LINCOLN, NEB.—The Railway Commission of Nebraska has 
granted permission to the Sutherland Telephone Company, of 
Sutherland, to issue stock to the amount of $2,500, for recon- 
struction and extensions to its system. 
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EAST HANOVER, PA.—The Hast Hanover Telephone Com- 
pany, of which S. N. Ulrich, of Lebanon,’ is secretary, and Edward 
Shuey, John M. Humma and B. F. Hess, judges of election, has 
increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $25,000. An amend- 
ment has been filed to its charter to this effect. 


TEMPERANCE HALL, TENN.—The Temperance Hall Tele- 
phone Company has filed an amendment to its charter. The cap- 
ital stock has been increased from $1,000 to $2,500. It is pos- 
sible that the company will do considerable construction work 
within a short time. 


FRANCHISES. 


FITZGERALD, GA.—A franchise, extending over a period of 
20 years, has been granted the Bowen Company, of Bowen. 


AUDUBON, IA.—The Audubon Telephone Company, of which 
L. E. Stimpson is manager, has been granted a franchise, ex- 
tending over a period of 25 years, to construct and maintain 
telephone, telegraph, and electric timing systems jin the city. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


STUTTGART, ARK.—Farmers in this vicinity have organized 
and will construct a telephone line connecting this city with 
De Vails Bluff. Residents along the route have taken stock and 
will install telephones. 


TEXARKANA, ARK.—The Texarkana Telephone Company re- 
cently constructed a toll line from Texarkana to Fulton, a dis- 
tance of 19 miles. 


ST. JOHN, IND.—The Northwestern Telephone Company, a 
$25,000 corporation in which many people in St. John township 
are interested as stockholders, is planning improvements and ad- 
ditions to its lines which will undoubtedly add greatly to the 
company’s popularity in the southern half of the county. 

Encouraged by the hearty reception which the rural telephone 
lines has received at the hands of ,thhe farmers, plans are under 
way now by which a branch will be built from St. John to 
Hanover. The plans also include another twenty-two mile line 
from Lowell to Crown Point. 


JEWELL, KANS:—The Jewell County Telephone Company, and 
the Lincoln Telephone and Telegraph Company, are both building 
lines toward each sther, and will make connections in Holmwood 
township. The Jewell County company is also making prepara- 
tions to entirely rebuild its lines from Formoso to Superior, and 
extensions made to Webber and Lovewell. The Jewell system is 
to be rebuilt immediately, and material for this work has been 
ordered. 


PARSONS, KANS.—Jas. A. Plotner, of Kansas City, president 
of the Home Telephone Company, together with the directors 
and other officers of the company, were in Parsons recently to 
discuss improvements in the equipment and service of the local 
system. The city is constantly growing and the company is 
compelled to enlarge its cable service. The work of placing the 
wires underground in the business district of the city will also 
be commenced as soon as possible. 


PLEASANTON, KANS.—The Pleasanton Telephone Company 
will soon string about 1,000 feet of 25 pair cable. 


FREESOIL, MICH.—It is reported that W. E. Keve, of Wapa- 
koneta, Ohio, has been in Freesoil making arrangements for the 
construction of telephone lines for the services of rural residents, 
and villages in this district. It is reported that this telephone 
system will take in the vicinity south and east of Manistee for a 
distance of 20 miles each way. 


GRANDVILLE, +MICH.—George Hammond is building a one- 
story 20x40 brick building to be used by the Citizens’ Te'ephone 
Company aS an exchange. Heretofore the Grandville subscribers 
have had their connections through the Grand Rapids exchange, 
but there has been such an increase in the business that an in- 
dependent exchange is needed. 


QUINCY, MICH.—The entire plant of the Independent tele- 
phone system at Quincy is to be remodeled and improved by the 
installation of a new switchboard and placing the lines in cables 
within the village. 

LAWTON, N. D.—The Lawton Commercial Club will build 
two more rural telephone lines extending, north and west of 
Lawton, it is reported. 


TIOGA, N. D.—AS a result of action taken by the Tioga Farm- 
- ers’ Telephone Company, almost every farmer tributary to this 
city will soon be supplied with telephone service. The company 
now operates only in one direction, but an investigation is now 
being carried on which will place the lines in other directions at 
a very early day. 

LEXINGTON, S. C.—Samuel B. George, general manager of the 
Citizens Telephone Company, reports that an exchange, with 36 
telephone lines connected, has been completed in Swansea. A 
number of lines are still to be constructed in this vicinity which 
will conneet with this exchange. A line is also soon to be con- 
structed through the Hebron section of the county, from the 
Lexington exchange, which is to run to New Brookland. 


PIERRE, S. D.—The Dakota Central Telephone Company re- 
cently published a call for proposals for the construction of a 
fireproof telephone exchange in Pierre. 


SHERMAN, TEX.—Farmers in the vicinity of Van Alstyne, 
Texas, headed by W. L. McCord, have organized a rural company 
for the construction of lines for their convenience. It is reported 
that the company hoped to make connections with Van Alstyne, 
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and that a franchise has heen requested, but it has not as yet 
been granted. Connection will be made, however, with the Inde- 
pendent telephone company located in Howe. 


DE PERE, WIS.—The Wayside Telephone Company has re- 
ceived two car loads of poles, and will soon begin to place them 
in preparation for the construction of lines. 


PULASKI, WIS.—Business men and farmers in the vicinity of 
Pulaski have formed a telephone company, and will soon con- 
struct telephone lines in the town and vicinity. J. Peplinski is 
president of the company. 


LARAMIE, WYO.—The Laramie Telephone Company will’ soon 
construct lines connecting various ranchmen and farmers living 
along the Sand Creek, with the Laramie exchange. The ranch- 
men have long been desirous of this connection and were about 
to construct the line themselves and informed the Laramie com- 
pany of their intentions. It is likely that later the line will be 
extended to connect with the Little Medicine line. 


VER CRUZ, MEXICO.—The Vera Cruz Telephone Syndicate, 
which obtained a concession to construct and operate telephone 
exchanges and long distance lines in the state, is rapidly de- 
veloping its plans. It has acquired the old telephone system in 
this city and is making many impor tant improvements, including 
the placing of cables underground and the installation of new 
equipment. It is constructing long distance telephone lines be- 
tween Vera Cruz and the cities of Orizaba, Cordoba, Jalapa, 
and other places in the state. It expects to have its long dis-~ 
tance lines finished and in operation in a few more weeks. 


ELECTIONS, 


FREEPORT, IJLL.—The Stephenson County Telephone Com- 
pany held a meeting of stockholders and elected the following 
directors: Chas. D. Knowlton, T. K. Best, Douglas Pattison, 
Wine) O]  3Wrichts enw. ead = beeA iHerrick. Dr, Dar C,.. “Ei: 
Mease, W A. Hance and E. T. Morse. 


WALKER’S ISLAND, IA.—The Walker’s 
Company has elected H. W. Meeker, president; Willis Manning, 
secretary; Bert Karst, treasurer; J. A. Green and W. W. Knowl- 
ton, directors. It has been decided to add two or three miles 
of wire to the system, which will be put in around Brushy Bend. 

ZEELAND, MICH.—The stockholders of the Farmers’ Indepen- 
dent Telephone Company held their annual meeting recently. 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Henry 
A. Lanning, president; Gerardus Lubbers, vice-president, and A. 
De Vries, treasurer. 

RICHMOND, MO.—Directors elected to serve the Polo & Rich- 
mond Telephone Company for the ensuing year are: D. A. Kel- 
mel, Frank Alder, Joseph Thompson and G. BE. Higdon. 

ST. JOH'N, N. B.—At the annual meeting of the New Bruns- 
wick Telephone Company the following directors were elected: 


Island Telephone 


S. H. White, Senator F. P. Thompson, F. B. Black, A. W 
Bennett, H. P. Robinson, R. O’Leary, W. B. Snowball, A: R 
Slipp, J. M. Robinson, G. W. Ganong, R. B. Emerson, L.. C 
McFarlane, F. B. Carvell, J. lL. McAvity, F. W. Sumner. The 
directors at a subsequent meeting elected Mr. S. H. White 
costing $35,000, will be erected on Chipman Hill, St. John, soor 


and it is proposed to sell stock of the company to pay for this 
work. The usual 6 per cent dividend for the year will be paid; 
$40,000 has been added to reserve, for depreciation which was 
formerly only $12,000. The surplus was increased by upwards 
of $1,100 and the earnings for the year amounted to $271,738.64. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ALTHEIMER, ARK.—Among the buildings destroyed in a 
recent $50,000 fire which occured in this place, was the telephone 
exchange. 


PINE BLUFF, ARK.—The principal business blocks of Al- 
theimer, near this place, were destroyed by fire recently, and the 
telephone exchange was destroyed. 


HAXTUN, COLO.—A guy wire which held the pole nearest 
the central office of the telephone company, broke, and let the 
pole fall to the ground, causing quite a mixup of wires. 


AUGUSTA, ILL.—The Shiloh Mutual Telephone Company wilt 
install an exchange here soon. 


AURORA, ILL.—A fight is to be waged on the Chicago Tele- 
phone Company to compel it to pay into the city treasury $1 
for each telephone owned by the company and used in Aurora. 
It is estimated that this will mean $3,000 more to the city treas- 
ury annually. The Inter-State Telephone Company paid its tax 
the first of the year. M. 


COLFAX, ILL.—The plant of the Colfax Telephone Company 
of which William Gaddis is manager, was slightly damaged by a 
fire which caused $50,000 damage to adjoining property. M. 


ROCK ISLAND, ILI..—On the target range located east of the 
Watch Tower at the Company A range, telephone lines have 
been strung connecting the two, three, four, five and six hun- 
dred yard firing line and into the pit. 

OMAHA, NEB.—The sum of $13.500 has been set aside for 
the construction of telephone systems at the camps of instruc- 
tion of the signal corps, near Fort Riley and Fort D. A. Rus- 
sell. 


UNDERGROUND, 
WATERLOO, IA.—At a council meeting recently, a committee 


was appointed to look after the placing of all wires in the busi- 
ness district af the city in underground conduit. 


In the Rural Line Districts 


Geo. Huffman last week sold and delivered to the Farmers 
Telephone Company a good lot of telephone poles for the com- 
pany’s lines.—Versailles (Mo.) Republican. 

H. A. Coombs is having the board partitions torn out of the 
second story of the telephone exchange building and replacing 
them with lath and plaster.—Dighton (Kan.) Herald. 


The Chula telephone exchange was closed from Wednesday 
until Friday to change the wires to new cross-arms.—Chula 
Letter in Chillocothe (Mo.) Constitution. 


The Sun Flower telephone line is in operation again, reach- 
ing as far west as J. D. Murphy.—Bessie Correspondence in the 
Cordell (Okla.) Beacon. 


C. H. Munsell, manager of the Salisbury Telephone Com- 
pany, was recently married to Miss Georgie Berry at Excelsior 
Springs. We congratulate—Salisbury Letter in Keytesville 
(Mo.) Recorder. 


Lightning struck a telephone.wire at Mexico Friday while 
two workmen were talking and it knocked them off their feet 
But it didn’t stop 
Nothing short of a cyclone could prevent women 
Louisiana (Mo.) Press Journal. 


and their arms were numb for an hour. 
the talking. 
from talking. 


John Lahr, who has charge of the Mutual Telephone office, 
spent Sunday visiting home folks in Maryville—Burlington 
Junction News in the Maryville (Mo.) Republican. 
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Mr. Jones of Belgrade, who recently bought out the local 
telephone exchange, moved to town today to get ready to 


operate the telephone system. We extend with our citizens a 


Telephone companies are having lots of trouble with eaves- 
droppers. Patrons of telephone lines don’t seem to realize 
that it is just as impolite to listen over a telephone line as to 
apply an ear to a keyhole-—Harrison (Ark.) Times. 


The State Tax Commission is in receipt of the following 


letter from the treasurer of a mutual telephone company: 


“To minnesota tax Commission: In rePly to youens Latter of 
Aprell 11 I will say that we are onley a Small formar Line and we 
mak no Money on it, we gat no inCome from the Telephone Line 
we hav to reise over On monney for to runnet. yours Truly.” 


The tax commission has not decided whether to push the 
claim against the mutual—S?¢. Paul (Minn.) Dispatch. 


The Sunflower telephone men were repairing the line Tues- 
day, as the recent fine rain was preventing them from work- 
ing in their fields—Fairmont Correspondence in the Pleasan- 
ton (Kan.) Observer. 


The poles are being set into the city this week for the 4J 
telephone line, which will soon be in working order.—Gillette 
(Wyo.) News, 


The Lake County Telephone Company is putting in cable, 
which means that its system will be up-to-date throughout— 
Libertyville (Ind.) Independent. 


The new telephone line from the west is No. 27 and has six 
subscribers—J. C. Renshaw, Lou Stackhouse, Robt. Feather- 
stone, S. H. Douglass, Wm. Nichols, Wm. Ross. The Era 
would be pleased to receive items over this line, as well as 
others, at any time—Rochester (Mich.) Era. 
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cordial welcome to Mr. Jones and his family in our city, wish- 
ing them success in their new business.—Smith City Letter in 
Nevada (Ark.) Herald. 
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The Three Main News Reports of a Week. 

June started in bravely for Independent telephony. The ap- 
pearance of the eagerly anticipated report of the Kansas City 
company sets a new high mark in successful telephone man- 
Total net earnings, after setting aside an ample 
amount as reserve for depreciation, of 15 per cent on outstand- 
ing stock, for a year in which telephones increased from 28,447 
to 32,697, while the public got the benefit of $60 and $36 indi- 
vidual line rates, represent what is indeed a business achieve- 
ment of the highest type. 

The second Long Distance Day of the Federal properties 
This 
represents a notably original and powerful advertising and sell- 


passed into history, a success, but with no imitators. 


ing plan. During the balance of the year state organizations 
It would be 
a good thing to have an Independent Long Distance Day on a 


would do well to experiment with it elsewhere. 


national scale next year. 

The county stockholders’ meeting at York, Nebraska, repre- 
sents a new idea of much promise. Pessimists have said that 
stockholders would never become organized “boosters.” York 


has proven the contrary. It is a lesson. 


The “Almost Anything Will Make a Telephone Man” Idea. 

In spite of the telephone business being a highly technical 
one, which has driven many companies to adopt some type 
of functional organization, many more companies still hire 
and put in charge of valuable plants men who are wholly 
unfit, and totally untrained for their work. This is usually 
done to save a few dollars on the salary list. The total 
of a pay roll is particularly glaring, while depreciation leaks 
and accidents to the plant separate the company from its 
money painlessly, a result highly to be desired with the 
modern corporation official. 

The elevation of men with pulls is another curse of the 
telephone business. They are frequently put,in charge of 
men in the work, who find it a bread and butter necessity 
to hold up the hands of the straw boss to keep him from 
falling down and dragging them down with him. 

We once knew of a telephone company that took a man 
from the position of bookkeeper in a provision house, and 
after a careless preliminary training, lasting several weeks, 
placed him in charge of a portion of the company’s plant 
The officials of that 
company would have considered themselves criminals if they 


worth a quarter of a million dollars. 
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had passed a voucher for the false expenditure of a dollar. 
Yet they gave this man a job, carrying a chance to waste 
money, at the behest of some one of influence, and to save 
a few hundred dollars on the salary of a trained man. In 
few words, they hire cheap help, and take the waste out of 
the plant or the service. 

An old telephone man once wrote a friend of his in an- 
other company and said, in effect. “I would like to come 
to your company. You know me, and know that I have had 
a technical training, and years of experience. I will come 
for $2,000, and cannot afford to make a change for less.” 
The friend replied, “What you say is true, but we could 
not give you $2,000. 
$1,200.” 
always will be, but the day is rapidly approaching when 
they will fail to find them. 


Any man who has been in the telephone business for 


We are looking for $2,000 men for 


You bet they were. They always had been, and 


years can look back, and recollect many good men whose 
necessities have forced them out of telephone work; sev- 


eral years’ experience having shown them that without in- , 


fluence they would be unable to earn enough to properly 
bring up their families. Of the future, however, we are 
optimistic, and believe that day by day the unfit are gradu- 
ally being eliminated. We believe that the man who does 
his duty to his company, who gives a dollar’s worth of serv- 
ice for a dollar in pay, who is fair and courteous to custom- 
ers, employers and fellow employes, will attain: whatever 
position his ability will allow: 
path eget er ee 

As an agent of civilization, as an educator in the broadest 
sense of the word, the telephone has accomplished more in a 
brief score of years than have all the wars in the history of 
the world, 


Telephone Service Held to be a Commodity. 

In the issue of TELEPHONY of February 26, 1910, we dis- 
cussed whether telephone service was legally included in the 
term “commodity,” in connection with a prominent bill before 
the Ohio legislature.” No definite conclusion was arrived at, as 
the question had never been decided by a court of last resort. 
Now comes a decision from the St.. Louis court of appeals, 
holding that telephone service is a “convenience or commodity” 
under the terms of the Missouri statute (Rev. St. 1899, sec. 
8978), which forbids two or more corporations engaged in buy- 
ing and selling any commodity, convenience or thing whatso- 
ever, to agree to limit competition by refusing to buy from or 
sell to any other such article or thing for the reason that such 
other is not a party to such agreement or combination. Based 
upon this interpretation of the statute, a contract was held void 
between two telephone companies having connecting exchanges 
which gave to each the exclusive right to have transmitted 
over its lines all messages coming from the lines of the other, 
destined to points on the lines of the connecting company not 
reached by the lines of the other company, and provided that 
the connecting carrier should receive for its service a percent- 
age of the charge made to be determined on a basis of the 
relative number of miles the message was transmitted on their 
respective lines. Home Telephone Company vs. Granby & 
Neosho Telephone Company, 126 S. W., 773. 
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The opinion of the court does not contain any discussion of 
the question of whether telephone service should or should not 
be held to be a commodity. The decision is a hardship upon 


the smaller companies of Missouri, and was recognized as such 


by Justice Reynolds, who wrote a dissenting opinion. In it 
he says: 

“Defendant is a small local company, a neighborhood line, 
intended more for neighborhood convenience than profit. It is 


of a class that deserves promotion. By the contract with 
plaintiff defendant afforded its patrons access to a territory 
that without that contract could not have been reached by 
That contract at the time made undoubtedly helped out 


If we strike down that contract and allow 


them. 
the small company. 
defendant to avoid it now that it seems profitable to it to do so. 
the inevitable effect will be to discourage the building and 
establishing of these small local companies. As I understand 
this case, we are far more apt to build up and strengthen a 
powerful monopoly by striking down this contract than: by 


upholding it.” 


What Competition Means. 

During the last week Chicago business men have been won- 
dering if the millenium was near at hand. They have re- 
ceived visits from representatives of the Chicago (Bell) Tele- 
phone Company. Each of these representatives will walk into 
the office with an ingratiating smile and in a conciliating—not 
to say anxious—tone of voice, ask if the telephone service is 
satisfactory, and if the company can do anything to reduce the 
burden and add to the comfort of those using Bell wires. 

To say that the average Chicago business man has been 
amazed at this unmounted consideration at the hands of the 
Bell concern is putting it mildly. . He was as much surprised 
as the tenant of an arrogant, cantankerous landlord would be 
if said landlord came weekly and ‘offered to reduce the rent 
from $30 to $20 a month, put new paper in every room in the 
house and volunteer to grant every request for repairs that 
had been churlishly refused for the last three years. 

What has caused this remarkable change of front on the 
part of the Chicago Bell? Was it*Halley’s comet? No; it was 
something more important. It was the activity of the new 
Independent telephone company which is preparing to install 
a competitive system in Chicago. In other words, competition. 

Left alone, the Chicago Bell would have calmly proceeded 
to milk its subscribers for the maximum amount of money and 
give in exchange the minimum of service—just as it has done 
for years and years. Now, however, with a competitor arrang- 
ing to get into the field, the haughty corporation is busy trying 
to eradicate the memory of its public-be-da—d policy, and curry 
favor with that public. 

That’s what telephone competition does for a community 
that has been at the mercy of the Bell for years. It isnt much— 
as yet—but it is a sign that Chicago telephone subscribers 
should read aright and profit by. *The telephone users of 
Chicago should welcome the new Independent plant, and sup- 
port it loyally, if it did nothing more than scare the Bell into 
being a decent, accommodating public servant instead of a 
domineering, haughty trust. Competition will make the Bell 
Octopus draw in its tentacles and revise its line of conduct 


every time, 


‘The Nebraska System—A Guaranteed Business 


By Franklin H. Reed 


If you were to ride into the capital city of a state and sit 
down at a telephone for an unexpected talk with 20 men, scat- 
tered over 15,000 square miles or more, what question could you 
ask to arouse instant enthusiasm? How would you_ begin 
your talk to change the attitude of the man at the other end 
of the wire from puzzled good nature, or a polite willingness 
to be accommodating, into an eager, bright voiced desire to talk 
right along, and sum up the result of months of thought on a 
big business project ? 

If you can find such a subject of common enthusiasm, over 
such eager, certain willingness to push a good 


so big an area 


thing along, and not a single doubter, or cold water thrower,— 


have wanted to see if it were something tangible and really in 
working order, and learn how people enjoy being in it. 

The writer wanted to get into the middle of it, and see how 
its own people felt about it. It might be looked on merely as 
a connection contract—and that is nothing new. It might be 
looked on asa scheme of the big fish to grab the little’ ones. 
There is “one system” which stands on Faker’s Row beating a 
tom tom. and barking the delights of being inside its tent—cry- 
ing up the “universal connections” which are (not) available to 
its associates. Its connections will never be universal as long 
as the people who could make them so travel the main road. 
Remember that. And only the other day a little company near 


Fairbury Has an Independent Company Which is a Conspicuous Example of Growth Due to a Spontaneous Demand for its Service. 
: The View Shows the Operating Room of this System Member. 


then you may be sure that you have located the beginning of 
some big success. And, no matter what was expected, the dis- 
covery will bring you much surprise. That was the writer’s 
feeling when he suddenly got in personal touch with the men 
who are making the Independent Telephone System of Nebraska. 

Telephone people have heard of the Independent Telephone 
System of Nebraska. Some have wondered if it were a new 
name for a state association run just about on old lines; some 
have thought of it as a force, or a movement, or a plan; in 
fact there have beer various speculations. The contract has 
been published, and privately passed around. Men have asked 
if it would “stick’”—stand the test of the courts—and been told 
by lawyers that it would. But still, everyone has been some- 
what vague as to what that Nebraska System really is. People 


South Bend, Indiana, which has had for about a year one of 
those universal opportunities, with a specific tentacle reaching 
into Chicago, kicked that it had been given no business from 
that city. You see, Chicago didn’t advertise the connection by 
name—it was too busy advertising universality. 

But the Nebraska System very evidently isn’t one of these 
side show propositions, where a man pays his money, and as 
soon as he sees what is inside the tent wishes he were comfort- 
ably back home, burning his dime in a fragrant Flor de Ropia 
if he must lose it. 

’ The writer had been at a state convention in Topeka, listening 
to telephone men talk about the practical use of automobiles: 
and was rather surprised that no one in the group thought it a 
practical thing to discuss how a telephone man might procure 
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They seem to come fairly easy in Kansas; nor 
do- they necessarily come ahead of the depreciation fund. 
There is a fine exchange, standing guard for Independent 
These two 


his automobile. 


telephony right opposite the capitol at Topeka. 
buildings typify state institutions; and a big man is in charge 
Kansas Independents are getting along all 


in each building. 


The Capital, Lincoln, and Omaha, the Big Trade Center, are Well 
Provided with Long Distance Facilities; and Smaller 
Points are Thoroughly Interconnected. 
right. The writer left Topeka and spent’a little time in Kan- 

sas City. goa ; 
Everybody knows the wonderful success ot the Kansas City 
fHHome Company. It carries. a tremendous traffic, growing all 
the time, and it is taking care of its Srowth, and its traffic, and 
its stockholders, too. One hates to cease contemplating*such +a 
magnificent specimen of Independent success, and pass on. 
But there was a convention at St. Joseph. Here is a plant 
that is a delight to the eye. It is built to stand the test ot 
time and if ever corporation stockholders and users of the cor- 
poration product can unite in a happy family, and take honest 
pride in an institution.of which they share the benefits, wé shall 
be surprised if the wave doesn’t. start in St. Josépff. At this 
convention one good natured gentleman, who m@iptains himself 
comfortably by the telephone business, pooh pa ) 


éd its powers 


SAS, 


A Clean, Comfortable, Well Equipped Terminal Room, Fairbury. 


as a money maker. Some of the men with the little plants sat 
right quiet in the convention, and let him talk. But one heard 
their individual comparisons with other business, which they 
knew. They are going to stick to the telephone business, never 
fear. They may sell a few pills, or automobiles, or coal and 


ice on-the side; but they will stick to their telephones. One 
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could not learn of the work being done by the Kinloch, and 
the Gary system, and the Kansas City Long Distance who are 
struggling to keep up with the growth of their business and 
meeting considerable success, without realizing the strength of 
Indevendert telephony in this section. For these big plants re- 


flect and indicate the health and growth of their. smaller neigh-- 


bors; and many of these can speak a good word for themselves. 
They are getting business, and taking care of it. 

The next stop was Omaha; and a few months ago an Inde- 
pendent telephone man would not have liked to visit Omaha 
after a short night in a hard Pullman berth; it would have 
But at this time the wreckage had been 
cleared away, and Ebersole was wading around in the rain 
bossing a gang who were smashing construction records to get 
in a big new exchange at South Omaha; this will mean long 


been too, depressing. 


distance business for the whole state. 
After gcing through a section like this a man is in a state of 


The Central Office Building, Fairbury, Nebraska. 


mind to look for real business on a big scale, and it takes some- 
thing extra large to make an impression. It is a frame that 
can only be filled with a mighty good picture. 

Secretary Mattison turned over a list of companies in the 
System. The writer put in a slip calling for some toll connec- 
tions, and sat down to wait for the first call, and prepare to 
extract by certain standard questions a chaos of conflicting re- 
plies which could be noted down, and possibly be made to pro- 
duce some tangible collective impression by an application of 
the law of averages. But the meaning of the Nebraska System 
is told in the words of the men who were at the other ends of 
the wires. Their own statements, made when unexpectedly 
called to the telephone, and questioned as fast as they stopped 
to catch their breath, are what count. And here they are: 

W. E. Bell, secretary, York County Telephone Company, 
York, Nebraska: “T have been’ unable to figure out any dis- 
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advantages. The advantages of the organization are very fas- 
cinating. It gives us confidence to go ahead and do more per- 
manent work. The stockholders are well pleased. They think 
it adds yery much to the permanency of their investment ‘and 
that’s what I think, too. There is no danger of our being le‘t 
alone, and this will help to get new investments, to allow us to 
keep up with the growth in demand for our service. Our peo- 
ple are very much better satisfied to reach out and develop new 
territory than they were before we signed the System contract. 
The long distance business is growing, and is profitable. 

“Our attorneys think this is one of the best devised schemes 
ever gotten up to” prevent pooling of competing interests. It 
allows stock to circulate freely. Investors in our company 
thoroughly approve the plan. I think there is no question but 
that practically all the Independent companies in Nebraska will 
come into the System. 

“The assessment, though larger than is paid in some state 
associations, doesn’t mean much. Why, this membership is 
our chief asset. We would rather pay double what we pay 
now than not have it. It is not good business sense to go on 
without a permanent bond between companies. 

“This plan is comparatively new with us, of course, but as yet 


we have seen absolutely no disadvantages. It gives us a good 


Members of the Nebraska System Buy the Best Equipment, and 


Take Care of it. Rear of Fairbury Switchboard. 


argument on the permanency of our system to present to sub- 
scribers. Our having signed the contract certainly helps to get 
and hold desirable business.’’ 

Warren Pratt, president, Kearney Telephone Company, Kear- 
ney: “It’s the thing; yes, for others as well as for ourselves. 
The System plan ought to be put in force in other states now. 
A little exchange west of here, owned by an individual who is 
going into other business, is going to change hands. We are 
not worried about our connection; his successor will be in the 
System. That is one illustration of a good result which has 
come right home to us. 

“This will be a better working arrangement than any we have 
ever seen. It puts us in a position where what helps one helps 
all. All the directors think well of it, and the plan is working 
favorably. It will be a help in raising money. We know we 
have absolute tie-ups. Although a single member can enforce 
the contract, we have voted to have the organization prosecute 
violations, if any ever come. This defends the weak member 
of the organization as well as the strong. 

“The assessment is no hardship; no heavier than it ought to 
be for an ordinary association, and we get more for our money. 
Of the neighboring companies, which are small ones, some have 
signed the contract but some object because of the expense.” 

Mr. Pratt went on to say that since signing the contract his 
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‘favor it; they feel that their investment is safer. 
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company has been doing quite a little building: finds that Belf 
subscribers are coming over. He commented on the good ef- 
fect over the State of the straightening out of the Omaha situa- 
tion. 

“Whenever Frank Woods gets behind a thing, 
said Mr. Pratt. 


things move,” 


“He’s been a backbone to us.” 


A Cleanly Built, Substantial Toll Line in the DeWitt 
Territory, 


The conversation with Mr. Pratt took place over a built-up 
circuit 170 miles long. At his end of the line the connection 
was put in a new 200 line board, which had been cut over the 
night before. Transmission was first class. No wonder long 
distance business is growing in the Nebraska System. 

B. G. Miller, secretary, Crete Telephone Company, Crete: 
“The contract is a clear traffic agreement and will give all more 
of an interest in development, with the law back of the contract. 
It is a strong, binding agreement; when anyone connects with 
us we know he is there to stay. 


Company’s 


It is a sure way for us to be- 


come closely and permanently united.. The stockholders al} 


Economy and Substantial Work Combined in this DeWitt Tele- 
phone Building. 


We depend 
a good deal on the Lincoln company, and we’d be lost if the 
Lincoln company should sell out to the Bell. If Ohio had had 
the System agreement it wouldn’t have -had to fear the Elson 
bill. Mergers would have had no terrors. 


“The membership will help us greatly in selling stock. Any 
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Independent telephone man will realize the protection it gives. 

“We have put in a good number of telephones since Jan- 
uary 1, and are going ahead to build up our system. We get 
good support from home people not only on account of our 
rates but for our superior service. The System arrangement 
will be a source of strength to us as we grow because it gives 
financial security; in fact, practically insures against loss from 
any acts of our neighbors. 

“I think the system is going to grow very fast. After the 
small companies see the protection it gives they will come in. 
The initiation fee looks big at first to. the Mutual companies. 
They fail to see that they are simply putting money in to 
handle their own business, and that they are getting the pro- 
tection almost free of cost.” 

When Mr. Miller was asked 
states?” he came back vigorously, “Sure, you bet. 


“Ts the plan good for other 
It’s good for 
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Friend: “I think it is a good scheme. Men on the market 
don’t come in, and we know enough to look out for them from 
now on. Most people, however, want to come in to stick, and 
under this plan we know that if théy come in at all they are in 
to stay. 

“The permanent relation encourages us to build toll lines. 
We all feel that the toll business is profitable. Our company 
géts its share of it, and we feel safe on this score for years 
With a permanent agreement binding us all together 
Each man will 


to come. 
we can work in union, and get our ideas alike. 
work in unison with all others.” 

Here is one from a man who is not in yet. 

E. H. Towle, secretary Southeast Nebraska Telephone Com- 
pany, Falls City: 

“We are not in it, but we figure on getting in. 
directors don’t like it—they don’t seem to understand it. 


A few of the 
They 


This Test Board at Lincoln is an Effective Aid to Good Maintenance of Long Distance Lines, 


any state, or any Independent company.” There is no way of 
saying yes stronger than .“Sure, you bet.’ Mr. Miller went 
the limit in his endorsement. He went even farther. He said 
the plan was a good thing to bind states as well as companies 
in all states. Huis stockholders are enthusiastic about the System 
because they see in it a sure protection for their investments. 

Another specific illustration showing how the System agree- 
ment is actually working is given. by the Crete company. It 
recently consolidated with its system.the lines of the Kramer 
Denton company, which thereupon passed out of existence. 
Nevertheless its property becomes part of the System under 
the terms of the contract. The System, in other words, works 
on the principle of a wet snow ball going down hill. Every 
new company added is bound to bring in more, either, directly 
or by its influence upon its neighbors. [pe 

C. W. Nunemaker, secretary, Saline Telephone Company, 


don’t see that it doesn’t hinder a man from selling his stock. 
As a matter of fact, it is a strong point that an individual can 
even sell his stock to the Bell company, and it doesn’t hurt his 
neighbors, for the company can’t cut loose. 

“T would recommend it to other states, and I figure on our 
company’s joining. Yes, you can publish what I say.” 

E. L. Brown, general manager, Chester Telephone Company, 
Chester: “This plan will do away with a big proportion of the 
trouble which grows out of competition. No loopholes have 
developed in the plan as yet. It is just what we need. We 
have no difficulty with taking care of construction now. The 
agreement may save us lots of trouble in the future. The com- 
panies can’t slide away—they can’t betray us, or sell out. 

“Before we went in th¥subject was thoroughly discussed by 
our directors. All are in favor of it; very favorable toward it. 
If it is bullet proof under. the laws there’s no doubt of its value. 
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“Is it a good thing for other states?” Mr. Brown was asked. 
“T should say yes, yes.” 

“The assessment is nothing. We are in favor of putting up 
The cost doesn’t enter into the-Sys- 
We can’t afford to 
Stockholders 


money to do good work. 
tem. question at all; it’s too small an item. 
stake all our money to save 10 cents a unit. 
can’t object to going in on this score.” 

Here is the report of a company which never joined the old 
Association, but got into the-System very soon after it was 
organized. - 

Dr. E. E. Miller, Surprise Telephone Company, Surprise: “I 
think it is good. We are in it. It is better than the old organ- 
ization—more stable, and the companies are bound closer to- 
gether. The strong feature is that they can’t break away. - It 
fixes matters. 

“Our business is too good to get tired of it; it is a good 
paying business. The people get good service, and the system 
is in good shape. Our long distance connections strengthen 
home business against competition. The System gives more 
stability by insuring our toll connections. We are not in the 
toll business ourselves but it helps a toll company a great deal, 
and if it does a toll company good it will help the focal. 

“No one can buy a part of the system and cut loose under 
this organization. The buyer must assume the contract, and is 
bound by it for the rest of the*term. The stockholders of my 
company think well of it: 

“We were not a member of the association before. This 
plan was good enough to get us in, that’s why we joined.” 


sth 


Home of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Company, Largest Member of the System. A 
’ Place Where Good Service and Fair Treatment Bring Profits. I 


Right here the writer broke in with a question that was sharp 
enough, and perhaps impudent enough, to get a quick, straight 
answer. “How do you like paying assessments when you got 
along all right without it before?” Listen to the answer that 
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came back quick as a flash: “One can't have enough of a good 
While not paying for the Associ- 
ation work we got some good out of it, and it is about time we 


thing without paying for it. 


Yes, we get our money’s worth. 


paid for it. 


Addiny Machines and Other Up-to-Date Appliances in This Office 
of the Fairbury Company Aid Efficient Business Methods. 


“I think it a very good thing for other states to adopt.” 

C. L. Richards, secretary, Thayer County Telephone Com- 

pany, Hebron: “I think it is going to mean a good deal to us. 

It is practical and wise. It has made a unit of what was a 
disorganized lot of individuals. 

together those who 

interests ‘or a 


they can 


It brings 
have common 
common purpose, and 
now carry forward the commor 
It has the prestige 0 
There i: 


purpose. 
an incorporated body. 
no trouble about the legality 01 
it. Our directors heartly support 
it. At first there .were only a 
majority, but now they are all in 
favor of it. The more they think 
about it the more clearly they 
see its advantages. We have had 
it up with other companies, whose 
directors all favor it. 
“Stockholders approve as soon 
as they understand it. It helps 
the companies to grow, is a pro- 
tection, and incentive to work 
together. It will help all more 
than the old association, and is 
a legal and tangible business 
proposition. The legal entity of 
the old organization was loose. 
With this plan the big and small 
interests, mutuals and all are 
recognized, and there is fair rep- 
resentation for all. Many who 
hesitate at present will soon see 
the wisdom of joining, 
will have a bigger Association 
than ever. The interests of all 
members will be advanced. I 
have seen no chance for it to 
make trouble for any member. 
have had questions 
asked me and have investigated 
it personally and found nothing wrong with it.” 
S. B. Lyman, secretary, The Hastings Independent Telephone 
Company, Hastings: “It seems that interconnection is neces- 
sary for our welfare, and this seems to be the only feasible 


and we 


many 
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plan for us to adopt to secure unity and security, and still stay 
The stockholders feel 
If small companies want to build. they 
know they have something to tie to; that they will connect 
with companies whose interests are identical with their own. 


in the telephone business for ourselves. 
it is something good. 


If they go on the other hand, to the Bell, it will, like other 


trust combinations, make the other peoplé mere hired men. 
“The organization is legal, and the contract will hold. Toll 
business 1s Qnly an adjunct to the idea; interconnection is a ne- 
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fully to our board of directors. Minority holders of stock say 
the agreement is the finest thing they could have. Each knows 
that the majority cannot sell and freeze him out. It has in- 
creased the value of our securities very much. The plan 
brings other companies into accord with us and gives us a unity 
of feeling which is helpful to us all. The System idea is the 
finest proposition one can present to the investor. The pres- 
ent holders feel much safer than they did before. They think 
it is a wonderfully good thing. One reason is that it assures 


cessity. Yet the toll business is an advantageous ‘thing. The us permanent connection with Lincoln. There is no chance 
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This Map Shows How Effectively the Independents Have Covered Nebraska with a Network of Long Distance Wires. 
Extend into Adjacent States. Business is Economically interchanged Through Traffic Agreements. 


assessment is not objectionably high; It,as only what is neces- 
sary to run the business; but the general beftefits-are so high 
that the assessment may be left out of consideration. 

“Having so many directors, and the limitation of powers of 
directors, insures equal division of advantages. The little 
fellows have more to say in the System than the big ones 

“If other states get such a plan lined up on a clean basis and 
adopt it there is no reason why it shouldn’t be a great success.” 

George E. Becker, secretary-manager of the Pawnee Tele- 
phone Company, Pawnee City: 

“Before signing the contract we presented the matter care- 
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that an inyestment will be harmed through the selling of a 
neighbor to a, big company that will hamper stirrounding small 
companies. The permanent organization makes every company 
interested in the success of other Independent companies. 
“People often come into our office and inquire if ours is an 
Independent company. When we Say we. are, we occupy a 
stronger position with them. They know that we are now on a 
permanent basis, and not one of a group of isolated plants. The 
arrangement helps our toll business, 
month since we joined. 


This has increased every 
We not only feel sure of a profit in 
long distance lines, but feel safe in putting our money into 
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them. When the question came up of building out to meet the 
new St, Joseph line, our directors had no hesitation in authoriz- 
ing the expense. 


“Subscribers who know about the plan think it is a good 


thing. Our attorney thinks it is a good contract, and abso- 
lutely safe for us. If we want to make extensions or addi- 


tions it is easier to place stock than before. A company which 
wanted to come in and start cut-rate competition against us 
would be up against a stiff proposition because it could get no 
Independent connections. The Bell people have no sensible 
arguments against joining the System, 
the competition against them. As the 
board of directors, which has members scattered about the 


although it strengthens 
System is conducted its 


state, is representative with respect to sections and companies 
The assessment dces not exceed what we 
have been paying. Under the old system the money was used 
according to the judgment of the officers of the Association. 


of different sizes. 
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“Tf the plan were extended all over the United States it 
would be the very thing we should like to see. If Independent 
telephony is going to survive it must be through organization 
of this kind. The contract is all right from the legal stand- 
point. We are not heavily interested in toll lines, but during 
the last two or three months our long distance has been grow- 
ing. Everything is moving smoothly in carrying out the Sys- 
tem plan. 

“A number of our neighbors have signed up. 
panies have not much at stake but they form an important link 
in the chain and get as much protection as anybody. 
ment against the System idea has come from the Bell people. 
| haven’t heard a thing against it from any source, and can 
think of nothing wrong with it myself. 

“Tt is a good thing, for other states. 
without it. 

“Taking stock in the System is all right. 


The small com- 


No argu- 


We could not get along 


It takes money ‘to 


‘ 


Independent Long Distance Lines Centering in this Board at Lincoln are Handling a Constantly Increasing Traffic Between System 
Subscribers. 


Now the expenses are definitely outlined and controlled by a 
board of directors, and we are sure that the conduct of affairs 
will always be businesslike and represent our wishes. The 
present form of association helps us when we want to call 
on other companies for assistance and suggestions. A uniform 
systeni for handling toll and clearing business exists. We are 
not troubled with collections on incoming business. If we build 
we are sure to get a mileage on originating connections. Our 
toll business is profitable. The System arrangement encourages 
building. The boys feel pretty well satisfied with it and have 
no fault to find.” ,; 

W. H. Daubendick, secretary, De Witt Telephone Company, 
De Witt: “The System appears to me like a good thing. It 
cements us together into one working body and this is the thing 
we have been striving for. We can accomplish interconnection 
by working agreements, but the System works as a unit. This 
is a great advantage in the businéss where an investor’s money 
is tied up in an enterprise to some extent dependent on his 
neighbors. The more we can bring into the System the more 
our investment is worth. Yet the agreement doesn’t lessen our 
control over our property et all. 


( 


run anything. The plan is about as fair as anyone could get 
up. I would not know how to improve it. With this arrange- 
ment we must all hang together. Under the old form of asso- 
ciation with no legal, binding agreement a man would on the 
spur of the moment do something he would regret later. Now 
we are tied up and the man gets time to think things over. We 
ought to have Independent companies united in this way all 
over the United States.” 

Mr. Daubendick is a man who believes they are getting their 
gnoney’s worth from the assessment, which is higher than pre- 
_vails in some states. 

Mr. Bartlett of Fairbury stated that his company would rath- 
er pay 50 cents a unit than do away with the work the System 
is doing. 

Some of the men with whom the writer spoke supplemented 
their talks with letters, contributed voluntarily. Among them 
was Mr. Pratt, President, Kearney Telephone Company, who 


wrote: “The Independent situation in our state is certainly 
bright. Our own plant grows so fast that we can hardly keep 


pace with it, and we do not have to employ a force of solicit- 
ors like our competitor. 
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“T think before the year is past there will be such develop- 
ments, and a returning home of numerous Bell sub-licensees 
that the situation will be absolutely surprising.” 

W. H. Daubendick also writes: “The writer is a firm be- 
liever in a compact organization as a means to secure good 
long distance connection and uphold the banner of independent 
telephony in Nebraska. What seems best is that all neighbor- 
ing companies in southeast Nebraska are loyal and are always 
willing to render any assistance for each other’s welfare. 
Could any one offer any reason why we should have to call on 
a few conceited gentlemen in Boston to carry on a telephone 
business in Nebraska?” 

To get the views of the Fairbury Telephone Co., Fairbury, 
Nebraska, the writer wished to talk to Mr. C. W. Bartlett, 
general manager. He was ill at that time, but has since happily 
recovered, and sends his opinion in writing, as follows: 

“Before deciding to become a member of the Independent 
Telephone System: of Nebraska, the board of directors of the 
Fairbury Telephone Co. gave the matter serious thought and 
consideration from every standpoint. ats 

“The more we studied it, the better we thought of it, and we 
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Hastings Ind, Tel: Co. .:.:. 1,325 100 3 4 136,000 286 

Howard Co: Tel..Co.::.... 919 125 2 7 31,200 8 

Johnson Co. Home Tel. Co. 1,260 130 3ane 6 120,000 40 

Kearney’ Co, -Ind“Teél. Cos -2507-¢ =. 1 1 18,000 208 

Kearney Dek O0.ecnesie cet 1,286 200 3 4 148,000 76 

Kenesaw Tel. <Cozx. 22s. 247 39 if 1 12,500 76 

Lincoln Tel, & Tel, Cos... 8,293 15500: = 90 5 1,519,000 407 

Norfolk -LD. Tel. ’Co tis. 650 62 1 1 165,000 42 

Nuckolls Co. Ind. Tel. Co.. 1,017 50 2 1 37,315 529 

Pawhee-w Pel s200.. 2 ae U. 625 30 it 1 73,000 54 

Platte Co. Telephone Co... 980 61 2 i 41,000 162 

Saline Cell: Wo..gan ees TA00S 2 SETA A oe te8 54,000 49 

Seward Co-.Pels- ©0.. ea. 1,500 180 3 8 102,000 330 

Stemnaucr= Tel. Cora. =. 210 15 il 1 9,000 14 

Surprise] Ler, Cot t.: seek 1,710 $25 4 9 116,950 557 

ThayersComl ele once a 765 66 Bring 83,000 62 

York "Covel Con ae ae eT 50, 500 8 is 238,000 560 

28:762 3,659 71 -7%5 $3,166,065 4,182 

Total units in system April 23, 1910:.......:.... 32,421 

Membership in Nebraska Independent System at the End of 

April. The Figures Show That Companies of all 


Classes are Enrolled. 


decided to call a meeting of all Independent telephone com- 
panies in Jefferson and adjoining counties.” This meeting was 
held on January 6, 1910., and was attended by nearly one hun- 
dred stockholders and directors of eleven different companies. 
After an all day’s session and a banquet in the evening, the 
System question having been gone over carefully, it was 
voted FOR unanimously, the visiting members pledging them- 
selves to see that the matter was put through by their compan- 
ies. We are pleased to say that the good work is being car- 
ried: on. : 

“The following day the matter was placed before the stock- 
holders of the Fairbury Telephone Co. for final action and was 
voted FOR unanimously. 

“Now as to our reasons for joining the System: 

“First: We believe that our investment in the business is 
made more safe because of the fact that a System of com- 
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‘what the members themselves think of it. 
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panies bound together in this way, is in shape to, and can put 
up a strong fight (and win it) against our common enemy, 
while on the other hand, if acting separately, we stand a chance 
to lose. 

“Second: Our stockholders feel that in having joined the 
System, they can go to bed at night feeling that when they get 
up next morning their investment will be just as good as it 
was yesterday. And that feeling is worth something, you 
know. 

“Third: If we want to sell additional stock or bands, the 
fact that we can present a solid front’ by having this System, 
makes the work easy, while without it we at times have found - 
it no easy task to convince the investor that it was a safe pro- 
position. 

“Fourth: The assessment, which of course is necessary for 
the maintenance of the System, is one thing that some com- 
panies look at a long time before they can make up their minds 
to come in. Why should they hesitate on account of the as- 
sessment? Most of them carry fire and other insurance and 
would not think of doing without it. Why not insure their in- 
vestment in the business by joining the System? We consider 
the amount assessed us in this System as the best investment 
we can make, and that it is of as much importance as our fire 
insurance. Bur : 

“Fifth: We all want more: long distance service, don’t we? 
Few of us have the money to build. That’s a fact, isn’t it? 
The next best thing is to try and get some good strong com- 
pany to do the building for us. Without the System’ what in- 
ducement can we offer this good strong company to spend 
thousands of dollars to give us the connections we want? 
Very little indeed. But with the System we present a good 
strong front, and the investor feels that his money is safe and 
he will'come in with a more liberal investment than he would 
without the protection offered by the System. 

“Our. advice is: Join it; you will never regret it.” 

The purpose of the visit to Lincoln and of preparing this 
article was to find out and to present to Independent telephony 
The attempt was 
made to tall with representatives of-all classes of companies ; 
to get the opinion of big companies and small, those who were 
early joiners, late joiners, or hangers back. ‘“An*examination of 
the list of members will, it is believed, show that this has been 
fairly done. Everybody knows that Frank H. Woods, and his 
associates at Lincoln are in favor of the System plan; that 
Woods is responsible for getting it started, and deserves much 
credit for his work. But his views are not presented here. 
They are too well known. 


The cheering and remarkable thing about these expressions 
of opinion was not merely the unanimity of approval, or the 
specific endorsements of good points. It was the hearty tone 
of voice that was heard from every member. The System is 
popular in Nebraska—vastly popular. The heart of every man 
who gave his views is in it. Each statement is presented lit- 
erally, without additions, or omissions, or shading. But the 
mere words, strong as is their endorsement, do not give the 
impression to the reader which the writer received in hearing 
them. It would have given courage and enthusiasm to the most 
disheartened telephone man in the world, could he have listened 
to those talks. 


They came over the wires clearly, too. Good, prompt con- 
nections, and fine transmission. The Independents have mighty 
good long distance service in Nebraska. It is permanent, too, 
and growing—a big asset made safe by the system. 

It was an experience worth having to get at the kernel of 
this Nebraska Plan. After seeing what is good and strong 
and progressive in Independent telephony as exemplified in 
Kansas and Missouri, one should visit Nebraska. They have a 
guaranteed, protected, SYSTEM in that state. May it grow 
and prosper. 


Some More Bell Humor 


The Great Financial Acrobat—Minor Stockholders Should Be Content With Plain Bread and Butter—The 
Telephone Family—Twenty-five Children—A Fond Parent—A Thrifty Editor. 


By Ja€e Kelsey: 


It is all over! The Editor of the Saturday Evening Post 
has spoke. He believes in natural monoply. We have no 
right to live. Let $250,000,000 worth of telephone property 
cease operation! For has not a prophet spoken? 


Back in olden times, the Lord was compelled to send His 
ravens to feed His servants. I presume that the ravens fed 
editors, college professors and other high-brow workers, too. 

But there is no need of ravens these days: College profes- 
sors make good company experts—editors seek advertising— 
and preachers sell peach: orchard land and mining stock. All is 
thrift, 


The weak point in the Post’s argument is the Bell company 
itself. 

The Post’s point runs “Our point is simply that to set up 
a competitive system for the purpose of securing lower rates 
and better service, is less economical in the long run than to 
compel the existing companies to give lower rates and better 
service.” 


If the Post cared to investigate (Alas! it does not, since it 
carries no Independent telephone advertising—) the respective 
costs of operating a Bell exchange and an Independent ex- 
change, of the same size, in the same locality, with equality of 
service, he would throw up his hands, at least, on the economy 
“proposition. 

An Independent telephone plant does not require the high 
rates demanded by the Bell, because it can operate for 60 per 
cent of the Bell cost. 

In the survival of the fittest, with all conditions equal, nothing 
would be left of the Bell company but some long distance lines. 


The sweet and beautiful principle of controlling rates, or 
compelling a company to reduce rates, has been exemplified in 
the Chicago situation. 

Any reduction in rates is met by a subterfuge, or false claims 
of losses; and then a threat to go into court on confiscating 
grounds always delays the game. 


The Post’s theory would be tenable were the Bell not con- 
trolled by a blind and bull-headed crowd, who have no concep- 
tion of public rights, whose extravagance is absurdly manifest, 
and whose treatment of the minor stockholders has been either 
most brutally careless or criminal. 

What is more ridiculous than the Bell control of the present 
licensee wrecks. The plight of the present Missouri & Kansas 
Tel. Co. is purely the Bell’s fault. It has a magnificent toll 
business, and its rental earnings are good, yet it claims to lose 
money. It expects to pay dividends after the floating debt 
trade. Funny, eh? : 

When a company, at the present good prices for service, is 
losing money, what show has the public for a reduction in price? 

Next to flying, I believe the sudden interest in commercial 
matters by magazine editors is the most astonishing evolution 
of the age. : 

The advertising manager is the real editor of any popular 
magazine—you can bet on that! 

Since the Bell began to advertise the universality joke so 
extensively, I can understand why Dowie failed. He should 


have advertised in the Post that he was Elijah. Then the editor 
would have had to prove he was Elijah, and we would have 
been unanimously convinced. 


In a little Bell sheet, published by a licensee company, we 
have learned the secret of the Bell treatment of their minor 
stockholders. — 

“It means bread and butter for 75,000 investors in the tele- 
phone business who provide capital for Bell telephone lines and 
exchanges.” 

Bread and butter for the licensee stockholder, but champagne 
and terrapin for the parents. Fine! 

We have another gem of beautiful thought: 

“In the telephone job many people work together. They do 
team work. First there is the A. T. & T. Co. It is The Bell 
Telephone Co.” 

Note the insidious suggestion “First, the Bell.” Sure, it must 
get the 4% per cent. of the gross earnings, Notice the word 
“first.” Oh, you minor stockholder! You are not even second. 


“It is called the parent company because it does things that 
parents are expected to do.” 


Well, it is my experience that parents usually go without 
for the benefit of the children. Mother does without meat that 
young John may have enough to stay his stomach until noon. 
Father cuts out the new suit so that he can send Clara to the 
music school. 


But the Bell is an unnatural parent. It eats all the meat 
and wears all the clothes. It eats all the sirloin and gives the 
children the cheapest cuts. 

The children are the minor stockholders. 
starved, beaten and kept away from school. 

History offers no parallel to the disasters encountered by a 
great majority of investors in the Bell licensee properties. 


They have been 


Say, it takes more than one to make up parents. Who is the 
father of this family of 25 associated children? 

The poor wretch has disappeared without revealing himself. 
The Bell reminds us of the “old woman who lived in a shoe, 
who had so many children she did not know what to do.” Pos- 
sibly this explains the plight of the licensee children, the minor 
stockholders. 


“It keeps the family together, sees that they have bread and 
butter, and helps each one with his tasks.” 

Another pretty picture, but they mar it with their bread and 
butter philanthropy. - Note how they pride themselves in pro- 
viding a $60 man bread and butter. Who likes bread and but- 
ter? Who wants it? You can bet that the officials and di- 
rectors of the Bell will not be satisfied with bread and butter. 

od 


Some more bread and butter from this paper: 

“From the people comes the army of workers, the army of 
partners or stockholders, and the money for bread and butter.” 

I'll bet you that the author of this pathetic story is a theolo- 
gical student in a Bell-run Seminary. 

The foxy “gent” who wrote this Bell story, gives the minor 
stockholders a slight ray of light and hope. 
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He dislikes the word “minor stockholders”. and he calls them 
“partners.” 

He says: “With a nation of customers growing daily, the 
telephone partners will not be without their reward.” 

Is it not encouraging to the old Michigan telephone minors, 
whose $9,000,000 property was bid in by N. W. Harris & Co., 
for half its worth? 

With their property destroyed by a Bell failure, are they going 


to go without their reward? 
Will the Missouri & Kansas minor get his reward too? 


Will the Central Union stockholder, 
half, get his reward, too? 


whose stock shrank to 


I have it—This godly Company expects its minor stockholder 
to get his reward in heaven. 


Patience is a virtue, and that may help a Bell minor get there. 


The Bell article goes forward: 
to be a partner,” 
Certainly not! 


“Tt 1s not necessary to be rich 


The Bell can use anybody’s money. 

They have used employes’ money, the public’s money and can 
use all they can get. 

But the people are dead on to their curves. 


You notice the banks alone take care of their financial needs. 
There must be profit? in it. 


You search yourself and your neighborhood to see if you 
know anyone who has put a single dollar into any Bell telephone 
partnership. 

Partnership in the Bell reminds me of the partnership be- 
tween the Lion, the Ass and the Fox. 

When they divided up the loot, in three parts of course, the 
Lion said “The first part, I shall take officially as the King of 
Beasts; the second, I shall take as my personal share, and as 
for the third part—let him take it who dares.” 


O yes! a partnership in the Bell is a nice proposition (for 
the Bell.) 


The Bell worries awfully about promoters, but no promoters 
ever grabbed 30 per cent, of the property they originated. 

Not only* did they grab 30 per cent. of the property, but they 
charged a great royalty, and then took their long distance mile- 
age away from them. 


Like the stockholders’ hopes, the Bell 


aaron 
The Chicago Telephone Co. 
a property of $23,000,000 value. 
At the same time it told the City it has cost $19,000,000 and 
they told the tax commission it was worth $12,00,000. 


John Smith once applied for insurance and a pension at the 
same time. 


truth 


seems to be 


represented to its stockholders 


He sent his insurance papers to the pension office. 
And he sent his pension papers to the insurance company. 


It was a serious mistake. He got neither pension nor life 
insurance. 


Mr. Sunny testified that the Chicago Telephone Co set aside 
“as much reserve money as it could spare after dividends were 
paid.” 

The Western Electric Co., of which Mr. Sunny is a director 
and customer, too, earned nearly $5,000,000 in 1907, 

It depreciated the property weuity $4,500,000 and ne a 
great fuss about paying dividends from surplus. 
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With conditions alike, why does one Bell company act dif- 
fently from the other? 

Did you ever see such a comical situation? 
International Errors.” 


““& Comedy of 


Mr? Sunny is a director.in the Chicago Telephone Co., and 
Western Electric Co., and reputed to be a vice-president of the 
Bell. 

The Bell owns a majority of Chicago Telephone Stock: 

The Bell owns a majority of Western Electric. 

The President of the Western Electric is also Vice-President 
of the Av To & Ta Co. 


The people are minor stockholders of Chicago Telephone. 
They are minor stockholders of Western Electric. 

Do you think there is any chance for the people in such a 
combination ? 

Does the minor stockholder in any Bell concern dream that 
he stands a fair chance? 

If he does, he is pretty soft. 


iY 


The first quarterly report of the Bell shows great gains. 
The first quarter of licensee life looks rather gloomy. 
se should a happy family have any sign of gloom? 


There are only 25 children and their mother or parent is said 
to be a respectable person. 

Some one has to wear the one good dress so that the family 
will be represented on Wall street. 


When a bank takes an interest in a property, it usually de- 
mands some security in some farm. 

If it takes bonds, it wants a guarantee that the property is 
kept up. f 
This means a suilabtd renewal reserve must be mereteines) 

so that the property is always kept up. 

It does not mean that the reserve money can be put back into 
the plant unless there is an extraordinarily ready sale of se- 
curities. 

Unless the bank has a great big stock bonus, it is not inter- 
ested in dividends. 


But the Chicago Telephone Co., with a $5,000,000 mortgage, 
violates all banking rules when it “sets aside reserves as much 
as it can spare after dividends are paid.” 

If bankers have any reasoning power at all, they can see 
clear through the false position of Bell securities. _ 


If Mr. Morgan really cared about the absolute safety of Bell 
securities, he would insist upon more than 1s of the plant value 
in reserves. 

If Morgan & Co. really cared about the absolute safety of 
Bell paper, they would not allow the one-sixteenth value of 
plant to be in the liability columns. 


It should be invested in some listed bonds of other utilities ; 
an asset. ; 

It is not wise to carry all your eggs in one basket. 
should be sure that the eggs were good, anyway. 

If the stubborn Bell officials had met the demands of the 
people even half way, or if they had not tried to murder com- 
petition, there never would have been $250,000,000 put into In- 
dependent telephone investments. 


One 


They can buy editors and educate preachers to carry on that 
jocular cry of “universality,” but it will not do much good. 
The people know what they are, and their investors know 


what they are, too. 


: or eulr qa Be 


financial showing may. be. papeipated.s 


June 18, 1910. 


They have abused the promoter, have made false claims 
about their own business, and stand today convicted of all the 
folly of which they accuse the Independents. 

Let the thinking banker reflect upon the value of a security 
where the property it represents is placed secondary to dividends. 

Remember, the Chicago Telephone Co. “sets aside as much 
as it can spare after dividends are paid.” 

Remember, too, that nearly every Bell telephone company 
“has made the mistake made by many companies of neglecting 
depreciation, and is compelled to pay all cost of reconstruction 


‘for the year out of earnings for that year.” 


It is pitiful to see a big bully, all exposed in his bluff. 
MORAL: Respectability is a poor guarantee to minor stock- 
holders. 


Topeka Earnings for Six Months $10,500 Above 1909. 


The following statement, signed by Theodore Gary, gives 
comparative figures of income and expense for the Topeka 
grvapsndent Telephone Co., Topeka, Kansas: 


—Six months ending— 


April 30 April 30 
mal 909 1910 Increase 
Gress SCaTRINGS enc te ees $75,334.44 $85,838.32 $10,503.88 
PEXVEMSOS 2 he picie ete ee walk 47,712.55 55,854.15 
INGicer rine eae goats ee 27,621.89 30,484.17 
interests on bomen ss 13,130.17 13,824.90 
Balance for dividends cr bet- 
CGNNEDIS) os Sr ce vciee ee oe $14,491.72 $16,659.27 
Number of telephones owned 


Bye COMMA V7 AO ae oe 
Renewel reserve io sisei Oa. c ols eee Tee ane 
Bonds outstanding ........ Lee 
Less owned by company 


‘Capital stock authorized — Boa. 
Issued LOT L See ae Boo. een 


The city is growing “rapidly, _ the: eae pays 
shape, and-the company has s'\\ itchboard, ; me 
‘of considerable new business. - Continited” ithpgevement JI, the 


| ee Independent Shows: Gains in Statement. ‘for Nine ® a 


| : — - Months... 

: AS stafénient S the Commercial Union Peicphous Company, 
‘with headquarters in Troy, N. Y.: for the nine months ending 
March 31, shows substantial gains throughout. The gross in- 
come for the 1910 period was $159,593.26, as compared with 
$138,383.05 for the corresponding period of 1909. 

The expenses for 1910 were $74,428.21 as compared with 
$64,444.32 for 1909, giving a net earnings of $85,165.05 instead 
of $74,938.73, 

The surplus after $11,848.88 for i ee stock dividends and 
$16,116.81 for common: stock dividends had been paid amounted 
to $21,044.91. 

The company operated 9,214 stations during the 1910 period 
as compared with 8,024 the previous year, showing a gain of 
1,190 or 14.8 per cent. 

Following is the tabulated statement for nine months ending 
March 31, 1910. 


1910 1909 1908 

KEROSSS CHUTES ¢ 55S eer a hb cy os $159,593.26 $139,383.05 $134,048.84 
petals pense. -> Ses to eur: 74,428.21 64,444.32 60,958.92 
DVGy MEATUS» a ee Res | ae oe $ 85,165.05 $ 74,938.78 $ 73,089.92 
TGer Gat Fre Hl; hey.) oh Poe ata, Me ee iis 36,153.45 32,105.18 31,305.99 
PRET PATS Rete he eho Se $ 49,011.60 $ 42,833.55 $ 41,783.93 
Preferred stock dividend........ 11,848.88 11,857.50 11,857.50 

$ 37,162.72 $30,976.05 $ 29,926.43 
Common stock RAE Set Saat Sees 16,117.81 
ASEV ACEC OO PTOIMG «tits cae tates $ 21,044.91 


The company was organized Noy. 19, 1902, and began oper- 
ating May 1, 1904. . Since then it has paid 6 per cent dividends 
on preferred stock and on Sept. 15, 1909, established a 5 


“Gary. System. 
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per cent rate on common stock, which has been paid regularly 
since. 

The company has been affiliated with the so-called Albany 
group since 1904. It operates four local exchanges, at Water- 
vliet, North Troy and Center Brunswick and the largest at 
Troy. In addition to these it operates exchanges at Valley 
Falls, Mechanicsville, Ballston, Saratoga, Schuylerville, Green- 
wich, Fort Edward, Sandy Hill, Glens Falls, Lake George, 
Warrensburg, Whitehall, Putnam, in New York State, and Fair- 
Haven, Castleton, Poultney, West Haven, and Benson in Ver- 
mont state. 

It has toll connections with the Independent Union Telephone 
Company and furnishes connections to the following companies : 
Albany Home, Cohoes and Waterford Home, Eastern New 
York, Johnsonville, Easton, North Creek, Schroon Lake, Ches- 
tertown Home, Greendale Home (Pottersville), Ticonderoga 
Home, Crown Point Home, Westport Home, Essex Home, Eliz- 
abethtown Home, and Clinton Home (Plattsburg). 

The present officers of the company are: President, 
H. Caldwell; first vice-president, William Conors: second vice- 
president, I. H. Griswold; treasurer, J. J. Hartigan; 
and general manager, E. L. Grauel. 


James 


secretary 


Keystone Earnings for May and Eleven Months. 


Net earnings well above half the gross is indicative of the 
policy of economy which is being pursued by the Keystone 
Telephone Company of Philadelphia. The company’s compara- 
tive statement of earnings and expenses for May and eleven 
months is as follows: 


For Month Ended For-Eleven Months Ended 


ae May 31, Year May 31, Year 
: 1910 Previous 1910 Previous 
aay S nthe SS OBS TAG $96, 688 $91,727 $1,028,040 $980,411 
Operating | éxpensés~ ¢ 
ange taxKeS- oi72 45,791 45,055 pT Ae 486,356 
Net. earnings... + $50,897 sx $46,672 Sei oe OLD, 208 $494,055 
3 Ke 


_ Joplin Earnings for Six Months. 


Following is a comparative statement of operations of 
Home Telephone Company of Joplin, Mo., which is part of the 


Six Months Paine 


Apr. 30,1909 Apr:30,1910 Increase 
Gross. earnings’. 7.2.25. )2 ee. . 1 6962103: 47 $70,790.51 $8,687.04 
TUXDCHSES ra. wnathae eases Bite 39,155.02 40,488.83 © 1,333.81 
Net earnings ..... SSA See eR 22,948.45 30,301.68 1,393-28 
IHLEKESE- ON DONS ies ee see. 13,105.00 15,030.00 1,925.00 
Balance for dividends or bet- 
AOIT ESS # < aioerccs tec et Ces eos $ 9,843.45 $15,271.68 $5.428.23 
Number of telephones in use 
and owned by company...... 5,705 6,600 895 
RONG Wal PESERVG esos oe he See Bt rhe es $ 21,324.85 
Bonds OU tSLAaM aioe sen ones See ror ee metered ane a $594,000.00 
IMSS OWE SON? COM D Allyertr. sols iictcis bane cn Clee « 55,000.00 529,000.00 
Capitalestock althorized 4235, tastes. isd ce Sek $750,000.00 
TUSPSIUKE GH) Ae Sei tS FCGy Le CEO AERC RH ne Coe rie 874,250.00 
(Signed) Theodore Gary, President. 


It is worthy of note that the company is operating nearly 
a thousand more telephones for an advance in operating 
expenses of $1,333, making a strong showing in net earn- 
ings. 


Competition in Anderson County. 

The Evening Review of Garnett, Kansas, carried on May 27 
two items that are significant of telephone progress the country 
over. One was a big, bold-faced_ type advertisement of the 
Missouri & Kansas Telephone Company, announcing a cut in 
rates for county service. The explanation of this sudden desire 
on the part of the telephone trust to give people more for their 
money appeared in a news item announcing the receipt of equip- 
ment for a new common battery exchange, from which the re- 
cently organized Anderson County Home Telephone Company 
is to give service. 


Experiences of the Workers 


A Receiver Cord Trouble. 

One subscriber complained that at times he could not hear, 
although the other party could hear him all right. One or two 
inspections revealed nothing wrong and the telephone tested 
“OQ, K.” On closer inspection another time, the trouble was 
located in the receiver cord, the conductors of which con- 
sisted of several fine copper wires instead of the ordinary 
tinsel. Some of these fine wires having become worn in two 
by the continual bending where the cord passed through the 
cabinet, some of the broken wires protruded through and 
sometimes touched the wires in the other side of the cord, 
thereby short-circuiting the receiver. 


Bradford, Ohio. C. O. Chapman. 


Up to Date Method of Transporting Poles. 

The time of the construction crew in going to and from the 
job will soon cease to be a bug-bear of the telephone business 
if everyone adopts the up-to-date system used by W. A. Wynne, 
general manager of the Raleigh Telephone Company, Raleigh, 


a trip to my native home, Prussia, with my family, and on this 
trip became acquainted with some people connected with the 
new invention. The result was that in June, 1878, I received 
two receivers and two call bells for the purpose of exhibiting 
them at my home town, Springfield, Mo. I was made distrib- 
uting agent for part of Missouri and all of Kansas by the Na- 
tional Bell Telephone Company, the name of which was later 
changed to the American Bell Telephone Company. I was more 
or less success{ul, and in the summer of 1878 built a line from 
Joplin, Missouri, to Empire, Kansas, a distance of eight miles, 
and also leased other sets. ; 

“In the spring of 1879 I received a telegram from Boston, to 
také all the receivers on hand, also two call bells and proceed 
to Kansas City to met Mr. Madden and assist him in demon- 
strating a new invention, the Blake transmitter, at that place. 
Arrivings I found that a battery was necessary, which I could 
not buy or borrow. With flower-pots, crocks, sheet zines, blue 
vitriol and some sulphate of zinc, 1 rigged up two sets of bat- 
teries. The result was that a telephone company was organized 


W. A. Wynne, a Telephone Hustler who Learned How to Keep Things Moving Lively as a Ball 


Across the County in a Hurry Behind a Big Touring Car. 


Player, now Gets His Poles 


It is Thoroughly Practical, and a Great Time Saver for 


- 


Construction Men. 


N. C. Mr. Wynne is personally a very quiet man, but he suc- 
ceeds in keeping things moving at a lively rate whenever he is 
on the job. One of his time and money saving stunts is to 
hitch a truck carrying 5 poles behind an automobile, and carry 
the load across the county, if necessary, in record time. It is 
no more difficult to negotiate corners than when the motive 
power is supplied by a horse. As the roads are goou in the 
vicinity of Raleigh, Mr. Wynne has no reason to be other than 
enthusiastic about the results of his ingenious system of 
handling, which he heartily recommends to other telephone men. 


The First Telephones in Missouri and Kansas—Interesting 
Letter From a Pioneer Telephone Man. 

One of the first men to engage in the telephone business in 
the West was E. H. Woelk, who has just been retired under 
pay for an indefinite period by the Bell Telephone Co. of Mis- 
souri. 

In response to an invitation to let the readers of TELEPHONY 
know something of the interesting changes he has seen take 
place in the business, Mr. Woelk writes: 

“Thirty-two years ago, in the early spring, I returned from 
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in Kansas City. The same day, returning to Springfield, Mis- 
souri, [ entered into a license contract with the American Bell 
Telephone Company, the blank number of which was 109 B. 

“Having received some encouraging letters from general man- 
ager Theodore N. Vail, and president Gardner G. Hubbard, I 
plunged into the telephone business properly, and built an ex- 
change in Sprinfield, which, with its 98 subscribers, I sold to 
the Missouri and Kansas Telephone Company. In the fall of 
1882, I came to St. Louis, to develop a territory in Illinois for 
the Bell Telephone Company of Missouri, and since have been, 
and am still with that company.” 


Lights Turned Out to Allow Telephoning. 

A report comes from a small Independent telephoiie exchange 
in a town near Columbus, Ohio, of an unique plan of operation 
during the night season, when calls are few. Owing to the 
construction of the plant and the proximity to its lines of high 
powered electric light lines, many of the telephones work very 
poorly at night because of noise. On some lines it is almost 
impossible to hear because of the noise. 

When a call comes in for a physician, or any call which is 
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believed by the operator to be urgent, she telephones the light- 
ing company to turn out the electric lights in the village while 
the conversation is being held. With this request the light 
company kindly complies and the conversation is uninterrupted. 


The Automobile in Arkansas. 

The writer started in several years ago as trouble man with 
a bicycle, from that graduated to a motorcycle, and last year 
got a Schacht automobile runabout, solid tires. I am taking 
care of 600 telephones, the switchboard, batteries, taking tele- 
phone instruments to and from installation. One man helps 
install, makes out all monthly reports, keeps the subscriber’s 
hook posted and still has time to run that automobile out to 
the country for a few hours’ fishing or hunting. And the best 
part about it is that this style of machine doesn’t stop for mud, 
rough roads or anything of that kind, and is always on the job, 
will stand patiently without being hitched and if I had to give 
up using a machine now, I would throw up my job first. The 
expense has averaged about three and one-half dollars per 
month. 
Mena, Ark. ey Davis, 
Vice-President, Kizer Telephone Company. 


Frequent Collection From Pay Stations a Protection 
Against Theft. 

Ever since the introduction of pay stations, Louisville tele- 
phone companies have been harassed by thieves who broke into 
the boxes at the stations and appropriated the collections of 
the company. In many cases, the thieves were supplied -with 
keys to open the boxes, but occasionally the boxes were forced 
open with a jimmy. 

“We have found that the best prevention for thefts of this 
kind is a frequent collection from all our toll stations,”- said 
Phillip S. Pogue, general manager of the Louisville Home Tele- 
phone Company, to a TELEPHONY representative, “and we make 
it a point to collect from our stations in the central portion of 


town, where collections are apt to be heavy, at least twice a. 


week. In this way, thieves are thwarted, for they will seldom 
attempt to rob a box that is known to be practically empty of 
tolls, by reason of frequent collections. As an additional safe- 
euard, we employ only men who have risen in the company’s 
service and of whose honesty we are assured. In this way, we 
are never obliged to entrust a key of a box to a stranger.” 


Two Novelties from Ohio. 
Dr. C. L. Jones, the popular general manager of The Athens 
County Home Telephone Conipany, Athens, Ohio, tells an in- 


Stringing Wire from an Automobile is a New Idea Developed by 
Dr. C. L, Jones of the Home Telephone Company, 
Athens, Ohio. 


teresting story briefly, in a recent letter to TELEPHONY describ- 
ing new methods, as follows: 
“Enclosed is a photograph of a touring car re-equipped for 
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telephone usage according to our ideas after some eight years’ 
experience at using an auto in our business. Stringing wire 30 
miles an hour is certainly next to the airship in possibilities. 


to The Athens County Home Telephone Co., vz 


ATHENS, OHIO 


Not a dun, but a statement of your telephone account as it stands on our books, 
and mailed to all our subscribers alike. Call our attention to any errors appearing. 


Telephone Rental due to ; Sa Loved | 
Toll Line Service “ “ ..... 


TOTAL A: : Li oath? ; ee eh 


Payable at the office of the Company’s Cashier Monthly, or otherwise by arrangement 


This system of accounting has long been a custom with Gas, Express, and Railroad Com- 
panies. Cheap and efficient telephone service can only be furnished where the public recognizes 
the justice of this principle, and help thereby to take off of the business the burden of monthly 
collecting. 

Itemized Statements of Tolls Will be Furnished as a Receipt and Otherwise Only When 
Specially Requested. 


Postal Card Statements are Becoming Popular as an Economical 
and Efficient Méthod of Reminding Subscribers of 
Delinquent Accounts, 


“I also enclose our post card system of mailing out statements, 
which is the most effective and cheapest we have yet tried. It 
gets results from a class of patrons who have been very slow 
heretofore.” 


Information Wanted. 

-THE Epiror oF TELEPHONY would like to hear from Tele- 
phone companies which employ automobiles, motor wagons or 
motorcycles in their work, stating what kind of a machine is 
employed, together with a frank expression regarding its value 
for such purposes—its economies, conveniences, etc. 


Success With the Automobile in Indiana. 

I saw your announcement in the valued TELEPHONY of June 
11, 1910, asking for information regarding the use of automo- 
biles in the telephone business. 

We are using one all of the time, and find it much more 
economical and convenient to do so. 

The car that we use is a Metz, manufactured at Waltham. 
Mass., and we find this car to be very reliable, at a very low 
minimum rate of maintenance. In fact it seems to be made 
especially for the telephone man, whether inspector, lineman, 
construction foreman, or engineer. 

Therefore we can heartily indorse this car for all-round tele- 
phone work. 

Posey County Home Telephone Company, 
Mt. Vernon, Ind. Per C. M. McGregor, Secretary. 


City Council Rakes Bell Over Coals at Beaumont, Texas. 

Telephone service in Beaumont, Texas, according to re- 
ports, is bad, and in an effort to relieve subscribers, the 
City Council has taken the matter up. At a meeting of the 
council, held on June 7, Manager C. W. Emmer, of the 
Beaumont Telephone Company, and Superintendent Pike, 
of the Southwestern Telegraph and Telephone Company 
(Bell), were called upon to give reasons why better serv- 
ice should not be rendered. It developed at the hearing 
that the service given by the Beaumont Independent com- 
pany is generally satisfactory, but the service of the Bell 
company was shown to be very bad. Promises were made 
by the company, however, to improve the service as quickly 


as possible. 2 


Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Company Votes to Issue 
$1,250,000 Preferred Stock. 

The stockholders of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Company of Lincoln, Neb., last week voted to authorize the is- 
suance of 6 per cent preferred stock to the amount of $1,250,000. 
This action ratified a vote of the directors which had been 
taken at a previous meeting. 


Fine Report of Kansas City Companies 


The annual report of the Kansas City Home Telephone 
Company and the Kansas City Long Distance Telephone Com- 
pany for the year ending March 31, 1910, has just been issued. 
The consolidated statement of the earnings of the two com- 
panies shows an increase in the surplus of $48,228.55 over 
the preceding year and total net earnings at the rate of 15 
per cent on the outstanding stock of the Kansas City Home 
Telephone Company, a gain of 2.1 per cent. The depreciation 
reserve of the Home company was increased by $100,000, mak- 
ing a total of $250,000. The sum of $50,000 was set aside from 
the net earnings of the Long Distance company for its de- 
preciation. This makes a total depreciation reserve for both 
companies of $300,000. The combined surplus of the two 
companies after providing for all reserves and 
amounts to $297,088.58. 

The report in full is as follows: 

To the Stockholders: June 1, 1910. 

Your directors respectfully submit herewith their Annual 
Report of the operations of The Kansas City Home Telephone 
Company and Kansas City Long Distance Telephone Company 
for the fiscal year ending March 31st, 1910. 


dividends, 


holders in dividends, making a total of $657,873.75 since the 
organization of the company. 
Reserve for Renewals. 

The reserve for depreciation of The Kansas City Home Tele- 
phone Company was increased by the setting aside of $100,000.00 
out of revenue, making a total of $250,000.00, and a reserve for 
depreciation for the Kansas City Long Distance Telephone 
Company was established by setting aside $50,000.00 out of the 
earnings of that company, making a total depreciation reserve 
in both companies of $300,000.00. The sinking fund account 
of the Kansas City Long Distance Telephone Company now 
amounts to the total sum of $48,115.98, all of which has been 
invested in the bonds of the companies. After providing for 
all reserves and the payment of dividends, the combined sur- 
plus of both companies amounts to the sum of $297,088.58. 

Maintenance of Plant. 

The slight increase in the expense of operation per tele- 
phone was due to extra maintenance charges for up-keep of 
the switchboards. It is the intention of your officers to main- 
tain the property in first class condition at all times, and the 
expenditures for this purpose have been liberal. These pay-. 


THE KANSAS CITY HOME TELEPHONE COMPANY. 


March 31, 1905 
eA eRe $406,016.54 


March 381, 1906 
$527,659.46 


March 31, 1907 
$658,897.42 


March 31, 1908 
$766,945.93 


March 31, 1910 
$922,587.85 


March 31, 1909 


Gross Earnings $819,786.72 


EX PCNSeS: sass eine te ernest ce ee ee 230,349.22 280,169.14 361,460.29 412,970.94 413,535.32 482,491.94 
Net. Harnings ea. 2kee ae a eee ee eee $175,667.32 $247,490.32 $297,437.13 $353,974.99 $406,251.40 $440,095.91 
THbereSt | ei). Nae ie Ste eres Seea ter aera oe ae ee 126,191.34 125,819.77 140,168.59 150,101.56 150,260.04 154,934.70 
Surplus. [4,52 Tai cene seek eee ee eee Oe LAS $121,670.55 $157,268.54 203,873.43 $255,991.36 $285,161.21 


KANSAS .CITY LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE COMPANY. 


March 21,1905 March 31, 1906 March 31, 1907 March 31,1908 March 31,1909 Mareh 31, 1910 


Gross! “Harniligse tne Gack Ce eer eee $25,730.41 $67,849.49 $133,976.65 $188,266.55 $280,294.85 $341,387.19 
EX PeNSES ws Fee oe ee ne en eee 9,745.30 21,443.54 54,250.41 79,340.06 176,673.77 212,008.76 
Net. Harnings © Otis... at coe ne ee eee $15,985.11 $46,405.95 $79,726.24 $108,926.49 $103,621.08 $129,378.43 
INCETES Cat sesh ais Reopen bats ee oe ee 18,935.00 30,000.00 46,110.54 53,882.93 54,277.05 60,975.70 
SUrplus-2.. cis dcr Rees. os em ae eee *$2,949.89 $16,405.95 $33,615.70 $55,043.56 $49,344.03 $68,402.73 
*Deficiency. i . : ; 


A 


Comparative Statement of Earnings Covering the Last Six Years. 


The number of telephones owned and operated by both com- 
panies has increased from 28,447 at the end of the fiscal year, 
March 31st, 1909, to 32,697 at the present time, a gain of 4,250 
for the Year. 

A consolidated statement of the earnings of the two com- 
panies for the six years is as follows: 


1905 1906 1907 
Gross Hariines eae. $431,746.95 $595,508.95 $792,874.07 
Hxpenses. 2. (cee ee 240,094.52 301,612.68 415,710.70 
Net. Marninges! Sea-eeee $191,652.43 $293,896.27 $377,163.37 
Interest sip) eth 145,126.34 155,819.77 186,279.13 
SUrplustiiees: tc. eee $46,526.09 $138,076.50 $190,884,24 
Per cent of Expense to 
BATONS S ree ert 56% 51% 52% 
1908 1909 1910 
Gross. Warmingeh eed ee. $955,212.48 $1,100,081.57 $1,263,975.04 
THXPENSES 6.0 RS yee ee 492,311.00 590,209.09 694,500.70 
Net sWarnitigsie. see. .tace $462,901.48 $509,872.48 $569,474.34 
Interest ¢ 5. onar eee 203,984.49 204,537.09 215,910.40 
Surplus 9327248 oon ee 258,916.99 305,335.39 353,563.94 
Per cent of Expense to 3 
Hatmings:eecen soe 52% 54% 55% 


The above figures show an increase in the surplus of $48,- 


228.55 over the preceding year, and total net earnings at the . 


rate of 15 per cent on the outstanding stock of The Kansas 
City Home Telephone Company, or a gain of 2.1 per cent. 
During the year the sum of $153,237.50 was paid to the stock- 


ments are all charged to operating expenses, and during the 
past six years have been as follows: 
Long Distance 


Home Company Company 

Marehie3 Ist $0bs) aero tieisc. oe .-.$ 63,939.80 $ 2,089.55 
March <3 aia 90Gaa ee neh ona 93,035.42 6,532.52 
Marel's 317 209 Oi seineiercusacate ee even 5 ALO 002872 17,229.53 
March 31> 1908s eraser os 5 Ltan Ok ... 140,549.19 22,737.28 
Mare isi L900 tte fics ata ea tolsoreediO 41,274,58 
Marche 3i f19 1.027 sete eee fs dries . 165,252.89 42,487.04 
$713,459.12 $132,350.50 

Total both companies, $845,809.62. ‘ ; 


The large increase in the population of the territory <served 
requires constant extensions, and your directors deem it ad- 
visable to provide ample facilities for the installation “of tele. 
phones at all times. Expenditures for additions to the prop- 
erty during the past year amounted to the sum of $539,550.16, 
as against the sum of $236,559.96 during the preceding year. 
A warehouse of ample size for the storage of our materials 
and supplies was purchased on favorable terms. This build- 
ing is located on valuable property, which is steadily increasing 
in value. The entire main office building, located in the cen- 
tral business district, has been remodeled, and much additional 
space has been made available. The trunking facilities between 
the branch offices in Kansas City have been largely increased, 
and a trunking or “B” switchboard to handle calls from the 
branch offices to the main office, has been installed in the main 
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_ Howard L. Snider, secretary. 
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exchange. Many miles of aerial and underground cable have 
been. installed, and much underground conduit constructed. 

A desirable building has been secured at Excelsior Springs, 
to which the central office apparatus at that point will be moved. 
In order to handle the largely increased business originating 
at the new St. Joseph plant, a new long distance telephone toll 
line has been constructed between Kansas City and St. Joseph, 
Mo., over a short route east of the Missouri River. The old 
line west of the Missouri River is being used to handle busi- 
ness in northeastern Kansas and southeastern Nebraska. 

To provide the capital necessary for the growth of the prop- 
erty, treasury stock of the company, amounting to the sum of 
$642,500.00, was placed on the market, largely over-subscribed 
and sold at par . As may be seen from the accompanying bal- 
ance sheet, we owe nothing beyond current accounts, and are 
in good condition to take care of all demands for service of the 
immediate future. 

The quality of the telephone service has received careful at- 
tention, and the Operating Department furnishes the following 
interesting information: 


1909 1910 Gain 
Average number of daily calls... 313,620 388,298 74,678 
ROUSE COGUISE ee arc Poe rr abriere teases a fee 103,121,994 127,852,310 24,730,316 
Calis per™ line? per -dayx ts... 65. « 14.9 16.1 12 
“Calls per telephone per day..... 11.5 12.3 8 


Our employes, to whose loyal support and efficiency our suc- 
cess is largely due, have increased in number from 1,002 to 
1,129. 

In accordance with our usual custom, accounts for the year 
have been examined by Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co., and 
have been found to be in good order. 

For the Directors, 
Joseph J. Heim, President. 

The officers and directors of the companies are as follows: 

The Kansas City Home Telephone Company—Officers: Jo- 
seph J. Heim, president; Henry Koehler, vice-president: O. C. 
Snider, vice-president and treasurer; Howard L. Snider, secre- 
tary. Directors: C. O. Baxter, Lee Benoist, Walter S. Dick- 
ey, Joseph J. Heim, Arnold Kalman, W. J. Kavanagh, Henry 
Koehler, Max Koehler, A. W. Lambert, Howard L. Snider, O. 
C. Snider. 

Kansas City Long Distance Telephone Company—O. C. Sni- 
der, president and treasurer; Joseph J. Heim, vice-president; 
Directors: Walter S. Dickey, 
Joseph J. Heim, Arnold Kalman, Henry Koehler, O. C. Snider. 
O. C. Snider, general manager. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET. 


Assets, 


Plant $7, 232,376.45 


Buildings and Real Hstate............. 215,527.74 
PPMture., and *Wixtures:. >....,.200.0.. 18,207.41 
Materials, Tools and Supplies.......... 78,202.10 
Investments in and advances to Affili- . 

gked sCOnmaMiles! Woh wick adeeb aes 195,109.60 


en oe toon YY 


~> 


~ 
~> 


Accounts Re@eivable, after providing for 
Band and Doubtful Accounts....... 
-Cash in Banks and on Hand.......... 


DEFERRED CHARGES TO INCOME 
Unexpired? Insurance: ‘etel sic 22... oes- us 


INVESTMENT OF THE SINKING FUND 
otf KANSAS CITY LONG DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE COMPANY 
Cost of $19,300 Bonds of The Kansas 
City Home Telephone Company... .$17,129.50 
Cost of $35,000 Bonds of Kansas City 
Long Distance Telephone Company 29,915.00 
Cash in hands of Trustees uninvested 1,071.48 


64,590.77 
87,478.12 


15,964.91 


48,115.98 


$7,955,573.08 
Liabilities. 
CAPITAL STOCK 

The Kansas City Home 

Telephone Company, 
authorized and issued $3.000,000.00 
BONDED INDEBTEDNESS 
The Kansas City Home 
Telephone Company, 
First Mortgage 5% 
Gold Bonds, author- 
LLCO cai starts aot aoe eee 
Less—In ‘Treasury.. 


$3,000,000.00 
52,000.00 2,948,000.00 

Kansas City Long Dis- 

tance Telephone Co., 

First Mortgage 5% 

Gold Bonds, author- 

IV ACT 6 Uh neat orc a, De ay 

Less—In Treasury.. $11,000.00 
Less—Purchased by 
The Kansas City 
Home Telephone Co. 


1,199,500.00 


30,000.00 41,000.00  1,158,500.00 


Accounts Payable ...... 
Accrued Interest on 
Bonds, Accrued Taxes, 

ESE One el en srmavetae ap shaven Grohe 
Dividend, payable April 
a OR er oats Sack. haste 
DEFERRED CREDITS TO 


INCOME, UNEARNED 
EEEENGE AUS ge cecrapsnitek a 


BOND SINKING FUND OF 
KANSAS CITY LONG 
DCS) PANG Cee By b= 
PHONE Co. 
Appropriations to date.. 
Interest on Investments 


89,240.74 


58,993.13 


47,150.00 


8,484.65 


43,852.50 
4,263.48 48,115.98 


DEPRECIATION RESERVE 
SURPLUS 
Balance, March 31, 1909 258,757.14 
Profit for the year end- 
ing March 81, 1910.... $353,563.94 . 
Deduct—Trans- 
ferred to De- 
preciation Re- 
SARARUE poe alne $150,000.00 
Appropriations 
to Bond Sink- 
ie) 5 Ean eye 


300,000.00 


11,995.00 161,995.00 


191,568.94 


$450,326.08 
Less—Dividends for the 


153,237.50 297,088.58 


$7.955,573.08 


COMPARATIVE INFORMATION. 
The Kansas City Home Telephone Company. 


Number of Telephones 
Average Gross Harnings per Telephone 
Average Expenses per Telephone 


Average Net Earnings per Telephone 
Average Interest per Telephone 


Average Surplus per Telephone 


Mar. 31,’05 Mar. 31,’06 Mar. 31,’07 Mar. 31,’08 Mar. 31,’09 Mar. 31,’10 


11,389 14,831 18,661 20,146 22,500 26,119 
$42.05 $40.72 $38.54 $39.07 $38.66 $38.39 
23.86 21.62 21.14 21.04 19.50 20.08 
18.19 19.10 17.40 18.03 19.16 18.31 
13.07 vara 8.20 7.64 7.08 “6.45 
5.12 9.39 9.20 10.39 12.08 11.86 


Kansas City Long Distance Telephone Company. 


Per Mile Pole Line 


1908 1909 1910 

POSS NEALE LS yearn (a temeiate ele aes ce fvere $181.50 $201.42 $245.73 

EXD EIVBOS ca ayn, sy .e a Om a Mead Rb Aay ee 8 101.68 130.40 154.41 

JIG soil D7: 12 05 Bg oe a 79.82 71.02 91.32 

RLU CR heme ce OAs. x, Sar ee US Oe ase os 39.34 39.90 42.26 

AS EE TOULEC ES oh OF OR a 40.48 31.12 49.06 


Per Circuit Mile of Wire Per Toll Message 


1908 1909 1910 1908 1909 1910 
$46.40 © $49.73 $56.06 -289 -295 317 
26.00 32.19 35.23 -162 191 199 
20.40 17.54 20.83 -127 -104 -118 
10.05 9.85 9.63 -063 -058 -055 
10.35 7.69 11.20 e064 -046 063 
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bus THE PHYSICAL PROPERTY. E 
Home Company Long Distance Co. Total Total Increase 
1909 1910 1909 1910 1909 1910 
Pxchanges: 4k. sey ween oe ee q q 6 9 13 16 3 
Telephones 4% ost cavelies fae oo eee 22,500 26,119 5,947 6,578 28,447 32,697 4,250 
Poles se Fiay Hae ite pe eate Soe Wei aenel st ke ors 22,938 24,567 48,328 52,743 71,266 77,310 6,044 
Cables (Miles) 32386 tes Cees 259.1 329.8 tee 26.6 276.4 356.4 80 
Bare. “Wire =(Miles)). sce. seuote coon 5,874.3 7,394.11 10,906 12,877.5 16,780.3 20,271.61 3,204.19 
Total Wire Including Wire in Cables : 
CMBIES)b.< Se Sei aes dots a ee i 63,566.2 87,387.61 18,670.2 17,716.5 77, 236.4 105,104.11 27,867.71 
Conduit ‘@Duct Miles) nin arcs as ete 248.5 270.57 4,4 4.4 252,9 274.97 22.07 
Mann oles sts, alentstiek tonhere ate oee neds 481 531 13 13 494 544 50 
KANSAS CITY LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE COMPANY. 
March 31, 1909 March 31, 1910 Increase 
LD. Pole iniet(i Miles) tac aretcrts recs aie Lee one ee 1,010.8 1,065.8 55 
LD. Circuits GMailes OF y VEIT G its tes ocr Wieea ala ante er eee alee ree 4,303.4 4,978.5 675 
Lae DM ESSAB CSE i terecicg state ientic os ood anche PL ee ee Ree 687,219 786,292 99,073 


Good Growth of a Kansas Company—Has New Equipment 
and Supplies Good Service. 


The Blue Rapids Telephone Company, Blue Rapids, Kansas, 
which is located in a thriving territory, is one which takes a 
hopeful view of the future for apparent good reasons. The 
town in which it operates has a population of 1,900 people, is 
growing fast, and the surrounding territory is prosperous. The 
company has 425 business subscribers at a rate of $2.00 per 
month, and 115 rural subscribers on its own lines, at a rate of 
$1.25 per month. Sixty-three of these subscribers were added 
since the first of the year; the toll business for the last year 
increased 20 per cent over that of the preceding year, and the 
toll business for last month was 25 per cent larger than during 
the corresponding month of 1909. 

The plant is in good condition, a good proportion of the 
wire being in cable, about 6,000 feet of cable having been strung 
up to the present time. The central office has recently been 
newly equipped with a multiple convertible switchboard and 
other new apparatus. The outside plant has been almost en- 
tirely rebuilt within the year, and the balance is to be finished 
within a short time. 

The Blue Rapids company is capitalized at $15,000, but the 
growth of the business has been so rapid that earnings have 
been devoted to extensions rather than dividends, so the plant 
is valued by its owners at about $30,000. The gross revenue 
for this year is expected to run about ten per cent over that of 
1909. 

J. G. Strong, Assistant State Attorney General, is president 
and general manager of the company. 


June 1, 1908—2,521 telephones. 
June 1, 1909—4,088 telephones. 
June 1, 1910—6,437 telephones. 


In addition to the telephones operated by the Montana 1In- 
dependent Telephone Company the report of the president 
shows long distance connections over associated and allied 
Independent lines with approximately 8,000 telephones, taking 
in Bozeman, Belgrade, Manhattan, Salesville, Livingston, Hel- 
ena, Great Falls, Billings, Big Timber, Red Lodge, Columbus, 
Roundup, Lewistown and numerous other points. 

The company now owns and operates its own long distance 
lines to and from the following points. 


Anaconda to Wisdom. 
Anaconda to Cable. 
Three Forks to Trident. 
Missoula to Stevensville. 


Butte to Great Falls. 
Butte to Anaconda. 
Butte to Deer Lodge. 
Butte to Logan. 


A new copper metallic long distance line between Deer Lodge 
and Missoula will be completed and in operation by July 1, as 
will the line between Stevensville and Hamilton, now under 
construction. 

The report of the company’s earnings for the fiscal year was 
received with favor by thé stockholders, showing a gross in- 
crease over the previous year of $51,010.92, with a net in-* 
crease of $15,330.50. 

Following is a statement of the earnings of the year, by 
months, evidencing a gradual increase in the company’s earn- 
ings from May, 1909, to April, 1910. 

Operating Expenses, 


Maintenance, Repairs 


Harnings and Replacements Net Earnings 


Montana Independent Shows About 50 Per Cent Advance pace SERRE ae tae Saat ee 
. _ ; wiehe eh or ODS ’ 5 4 P 

in Monthly Earnings Over 1909. July, 1909..... 12,337.44 5,669.35 6,668.09 

: f RUS te ve ate ks 12,852.49 6,210.08 6,642.46 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Montana September ... 13,308.50 6,216.70 7,091.80 

Independent Telephone Company, held at Butte a few days Welober etic. 13,825.71 6,282.36 7,543.35 

: rset: Se s 3 ‘ November - 14,087.61. 6,878.01 7,209.60 

ago, the following board OF directors was elected: T. S. Lane, December ead 319034 6,906.90 7.31244 

H. A. Gallwey, J. C. Kelly, -M: «Ss Largey, “Wo? Hall, January, 1910. 14,458.69 6,724.32 7,734.66 

Patrick Wall, C. F. Kelley, G. E. Blackburn, A. B. Cook, February, 1910 15,361.95 7,618.29 7,743.66 

| Hosaen A. McK , March, 1910... 15,612.50 8,293.89 7,318.61 

John F. Davies, James A. McKee, C. S. Jackman and L. O. April, 1910.... 16,204.42 9,273.99 6,930.43 

Evans. = as ———_——§_ 
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board of directors met and elected the following officers: Pres- 
ident, T. S. Lane; vice-president, W. H. Hall; secretary and 
treasurer, John F. Davies. F. G. Lewis was made assistant 
treasurer. 

President Lane’s report on the condition of the property and 
the finances of the company was gratifying to the stockhold- 
ers, showing exchanges owned and operated at Butte, Ana- 
conda, Deer Lodge, Logan, Three Forks, Basin, Missoula, 
Stevensville and Whitehall. The company is operating 6,437 
telephones, representing a gain for the year ending June 1, 
1910, of 2,349 telephones. An idea of the growth of the com- 
pany’s business was given by President Lane in the following 
report on the number of telephones operated on June 1, 1908, 
as against those giving service on June 1, 1910. 


Among the improvements and extensions now under con- 
struction and contemplated for the ensuing year are the com- 
pletion of the exchanges at Hamilton and Boulder, an addition 
to the switchboard and cable capacity in Butte, sufficient to 
provide for 1,000 additional telephones; the completion of the 
long distance lines from the East into Missoula, from Hamil- 
ton to Stevensville and from Missoula to Mullan, Idaho. 

New exchanges also are to be built at Dillon, Twin Bridges, 
Virginia City and Sheridan, Mont., all of which will connect 
with the long distance lines of the Montana Independent and 
associate telephone companies in this and other states. An 
additional 1,000 miles of copper wire, to provide further ca- 
pacity to the company’s rapidly growing system, will be pur- 
chased at once. 


From the Legal Viewpoint 


By A. H. McMillan 


Collections from Rural Lines. 

I am owner and manager of a telephone plant at this place; 
I own and operate everything inside of the city limits. I have 
14 farmers’ lines connected, they owning their own instruments 
and lines to city limits and footing their own expenses for every- 
thing. 

In the city my rentals and tolls are collected monthly; on 
farmers’ lines, switching charges are collected quarterly. An 
agreement between myself and one particular line was that all 
exchange should be collected by its secretary and treasurer and 
turned over to me by him, but owing to the secretary being very 
busy and neglecting his duties, I volunteered to do the work 
for him. One of the subscribers on this line neglected or 
“dragged”? his account until the bill amounted to $2.90. I sent 
him several polite notices and statements, he previously acknowl- 
edging the account. He has finally moved to another locality and 
now refuses to pay me altogether, 

What recourse have I? 

Can I collect the account from the company of which he was 
a member? ; 

Is it not liable as a company for debts or accounts made in 
this manner by him? It transacts all other business as a com- 
pany with me. 

Could I hold the instrument and share of stock owned by him 
in this line for the account and discontinue service from it until 
the bill is paid? 

Also, my practice is to collect after subscribers have had 
their service; both monthly and quarterly. Can I enforce a rule 
against subscribers who will not pay their bills of requiring them 
to pay in advance? 

An unincorporated association of farmers organized to pro- 
vide themselves with a telephone line, is a voluntary association. 
Branagan vs. Buckman, 122 N. Y. Supl., 610. Your arrange- 
ment having been with the association, the rental and tolls of 
each particular member is an obligation of the association for 
which each member and all members are liable. 4 Cyc., 311. 
In other words the individual members are liable and the asso- 
ciation is liable. You could not hold the instrument and share 
of stock owned by this particular member for the account or 
discontinue service for it until the bill is paid, it being your 
duty to collect from the association as a whole. However, if 
you sued this particular member and obtained judgment against 
him, you could, under execution, levy upon his stock and instru- 
ment and have them sold. The fact that you are doing the col- 
lecting yourself, as an accommodation to their secretary, does 
not change the situation. You could enforce a rule requiring 
payment in advance of all subscribers, or you could make the 
tule to the effect that every subscriber who was in arrears for 
a certain period should thereafter be required to pay in ad- 


vance. To make the rule effective, you will have to give previ- 


ous notice of it to all subscribers. 


Michigan Modifies Its Law About Tree Trimming. 


The law about tree trimming in Michigan has been that 
the grant by the state to run telephone lines along the 
highways of the state of necessity carried with it the right 
to protect those lines and make them effective by cutting, 
trimming or removing trees, so far as necessary to permit 
the company to successfully operate its lines. Wyant vs. 
Central Tel. Co., 123 Mich., 51. This rule has now been 
changed by legislative enactment. In 1899 the old statute 
(Section 6691, C. L.), giving telephone companies the right 
to construct and maintain lines in streets and highways, 
was amended (Act 16 of Public Acts of 1899) by a proviso 
“that the same shall not injuriously interfere with other 
public uses of the said places, streets and highways, or in- 
jure any trees located along the line of such streets or 
highways.” The supreme court of the state has now held 
that this amendment applies alike to the construction and 
maintenance of telephone lines and does not give a tele- 
phone company the right, in the maintenance of its lines, 
to enter private property and cut portions from trees, if 
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such cutting injures the trees. In other words, the ques- 
tion now is, in any given action brought against a tele- 
phone company for damages for trimming trees, whether 
the trimming injured the trees. If the trimming was in- 
jurious to the tree, the company is liable. Otherwise it is 
not. : : 

The decision was made in an action of trespass on lands 
brought against the Washtenaw Home Telephone Company 
to recover damages claimed to have been sustained by the 
company cutting certain limbs and branches of an oak tree 
growing on the lines of the property owner just inside the 
fence. The limbs of the tree extended into the streets The 
case was commenced in justice court; on appeal in the cir- 
cuit court a judgment of $35 was given the plaintiff and 
this was sustained by the supreme court, which held that 
the question of whether the tree was injured or not was 
for the jury. Boland vs. Washtenaw Home Telephone Co., 
17 Detroit Legal News, 336. 


Obstacles to the Northwestern Telephone Exchange Com- 
pany. 

The Northwestern Telephone Exchange Company of Minne- 
sota, is meeting with resistance in its efforts to extend and re- 
build its line. It is at present involved in two injunction suits. 

At Fergus Falls, it brought suit against the city for an in- 
junction to restrain the city officials from interfering with the 
rebuilding, repairing and replacing of its plant. An injunction 
was issued by Judge Taylor restraining the defendants from 
hindering or preventing the company from repairing its exist- 
ing telephone plant and from replacing and rebuilding such 
parts of it as were decayed, defective, unsafe or inefficient, but 
it was provided in the injunction that the company should not 
extend its existing plant nor change the location of its exist- 
ing poles and lines unless authorized by the city to do so. 

At Hamline, Minnesota, an injunction was secured by citizens 
against the company, prohibiting the completion of the string- 
ing of its wires and cables on its poles until further order of 
the court. 


Initiative and Referendum Ordinance Sustained in Texas. 

At Dallas, Texas, the district court has denied the petition of 
the Southwestern Telegraph and Telephone Company against 
the city for an injunction to restrain the enforcement of the 
rate ordinance, enacted by the initiative of the voters. The 
telephone company contended that the ordinance was void be- 
cause the company serves many who are not resident in the city, 
and that therefore the city has not power to regulate the rate: 
because the company was not given a hearing; because the ordi- 
nance inflicts cruel and unusual punishment; because the pro- 
vided discount of 10 per cent will make the earning of a rea- 
sonable profit impossible; because provisions of the city charter 
and the initiative and referendum ordinances are contradictory. 

On the part of the city it was declared that an enactment by 
the people, when that enactment was in conformity with the 
provisions of the city charter, excluded any authority of the 
City Commissioners therein, and that there was no conflict 
whatever in the article giving the commissioners the right to 
regulate rates of public service corporations and the article 
giving the voters the right to enact ordinances by initiative. 

The court held that the averments of the bill of complaint 
on the issue of confiscation were insufficient and overruled its 
contentions as to the invalidity of the ordinance. The company 
was granted permission to amend its bill of complaint. 


Real Answers to Real Questions — 


Application for Railway Crossing Permit. 


In applying to our Railway Commission for the right to cross a 
railroad we must, among other things, answer the following 
questions: 

“The maximum potential in volts between wires; the potential 
between the wires and the ground, and the maximum current in 
amperes to be transmitted.” 

We shall appreciate a suggestion as to the method of answer- 
ing this. 


In our opinion the purpose of the inquiry is simply to estab- 
lish whether the wires in question are part of a high tension 
or low tension system. We believe it will be entirely satisfac- 
tory to the commissioners if you answer the question as fol- 
lows: 

“Low tension system, for telephone messages only; maximum 
potential between wires while ringing, 105 volts; maximum po- 
tential between wires and ground while ringing, 105 volts; 
maximum current, less than one ampere.” 

We do not think you have to take into consideration the 
relation of your wires to those of any other company. The 
Railway Commission will do that if you tell what you have, 
and its records already show what other wires are present. 


Cross-Talk on Rural Lines. 


We have a lead of three metallic and one grounded circuits, 
all of No, 12 BB iron wire. Five miles from town the lead splits 
at right angles, two lines, one metallic and one ground running 
9 miles further. 

One of the other metallics four spans after leaving the main 
lead goes into a repeating coil, and from there to the end, 9 
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miles, is a grounded circuit. The other metallic line 


miles beyond the repeating coil. 

The lines are up in good condition, have the necessary trans- 
positions, no two on one pole. 

The cross-talk between all of the lines is bad, so much so 
that when one line is in use the others are of but little service. 
Can you tell us what causes the trouble and how we can rem- 
edy it? 


The conditions are shown by Fig. 1 in which the double 
parallel lines represent metallic circuits and the single lines 
ground return circuits. Sometimes, although the lines them- 
selves may be clear, there may be leaks in the switchboard or 
cabling. Assure yourself on this point before attacking the out- 
side lines. It is to be expected that there will be cross-talk be- 
tween the circuits numbered 2 and 4. Circuit No. 1 is the go- 
between, possibly with the assistance of Circuit No. 3. This 
will occur no matter how well transposed the metallic may be. 
This is how it occurs. From the repeating coil to the end of 
No. 1 the ground return Circuit No. 2 and the metallic No. i 
are parallel for six miles. This means considerable condenser 
effect between the single wire of No. 2 and the two wires of 
No. 1. In the five miles between the central office and the 
junction pole there is considerable condenser effect between 
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the two wires of No. 1 and the single wire of No. 4. 
This in effect places a capacity between line 4 and the 
grounded return section of No, 2. This gives the effect 


ening and distorting effect of the many turns. 


which is shown in simplified form in Fig. 2. The capac- 
ity relation between the lines is shown by four condensers. 
Under these conditions cross-talk is inevitable. To cure it, 
line No. 2 must be made metallic to the end of No. 1, or make 
No. 4 metallic all the way. 


If your metallic circuits are in perfect condition, there 


Fig. 2. 


should be no cross-talk between the metallics and the ground 
return circuits. Measure each side of each metallic separately 
to be sure that you have no high resistance joints. Measure 
the insulation of each wire to earth to make sure of that point. 
Finally, the five mile section between the office and the junc- 
tion pole should be transposed as a unit by itself. Carefully 
lay out the points according to some such scheme as that shown 
in Fig. 3, and make sure that no cross-talk exists between any 
of the metallic, and between them and the ground return Cir- 
cuit No. 4. 


Arrangement for Transmitting Music. 

I have a special transmitter for transmitting music, special 
receiver with amplifying horn attached, special induction coil. 

Please give me the best method of distributing the work of 
one transmitter through several receivers, 

The transmitter works on 24 volts, with 3 amps. in primary 
circuit. 

Transmitter, receiver and induction coil are of my own con- 
struction, designed to work on heavy currents. At 25 volts the 
transmitter will carry four amperes; has an approximate resist- 
ance of 75 ohms. Resistance of primary coil, 1% ohms; resist- 
ance of secondary coil, 32 ohms; resistance of receiver, 70 ohms. 
I wish to use eleven receivers in different rooms in the same 
building. I must get all the volume possible in each receiver, 
as a megaphone is used to throw the sound out into the room. 

Can you suggest any better system than the ordinary bridging 
distribution ? 

On account of the desirability of securing pure tones, the in- 
ductive reactance of the receiver must be kept as low as pos- 
sible. This means that a receiver of few turns will give clearer 
reproduction than one of many turns. The high resistance 
turns of fine wire weaken the loudness in addition to the weak- 
This points to: 
the series system of distribution as being the best for clearness 


and loudness as well. If you attempt to put the receivers in 
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parallel you will have to wind each to high resistance and re- 
actance, and also make the secondary winding of the induc- 
tion coil with as low resistance as possible and yet generate a 
fairly high voltage. If you use series distribution, the resist- 
ance of the induction coil secondary will not matter as much,. 
since high voltage is what counts. 
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Among the Companies 


North Dakota Convention, Minot, July 18, 19, 20. 


Chicago Council Appoints Statistician to Investigate Tele- 
phone Rates. 

Wm. J. Hagenah of Madison, Wisconsin, has been appointed 
by the Committee on Gas, Oil and Electric Light of the Chi- 
cago City Council to co-operate with Chairman W. J. Pringle 
and members of the committee in investigating matters having 
a bearing upon regulation of the rates of the Chicago Tele- 
phone Company. 

One of Mr. Hagenah’s duties will presumably be to check 
the report previously presented to the Committee through the 
Comptroller’s office, and possibly supervise further investiga- 
tions. 

Mr. Hagenah graduated from the University of Wisconsin in 
1903, and the Wisconsin Law College in 1905. In that year 
he became statistician of the Wisconsin Bureau of Labor, and 
later, in the same year, Deputy Commissioner of Labor. In 
1907 he was made chief statistician of the Wisconsin Railway 
Commission. His best known work includes a schedule for 
the classification of accounts of utilities, as enforced by the 
Wisconsin Railway Commission. 


Independents of York County, Nebraska, Hold Big Rally. 

Nearly 200 Independent Telephone stockholders from every 
town and township in York county, met at a noon dinner in 
York, Nebraska, last week. After the dinner, an informal bus- 
iness meeting was held, presided over by Mayor Kirkpatrick 
Short talks were made by the chairman and others, including 
Mr. L. E. Hurtz, manager of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.; Mr. C. H. Hood, secretary of the Nebraska Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association; by C. F. Gilbert, L. S. Loomer, 
Thomas Barber, J. F. Houseman, of Bradshaw, W. E. Bell, 
secretary of the York County Telephone Co.; C. N. Carpenter, 
and several others. 

The chief object of this meeting, as stated by one of the 
speakers, was substantially this: That the Independent com- 
panies in the county have been growing so fast, and their man- 
agement was so Satisfactory to the stockholders generally, 
that the burden of “boosting” for the Independent cause has 
been left to the managers and the boards of directors; that it 
was felt that it was time now for the stockholders to do a lit- 
tle “boosting,” in their own interests, and it was thought that 
the best way was to call them together and talk it over. The 
large and enthusiastic attendance, and the spirit of good will 
and harmony which prevailed proved the wisdom of this move. 
The idea was brought out at this meeting that the Independent 
interests have nothing to fear from all the machinations of the 
Bell company, and that there is wealth enough in the hands 
of the more than 700 stockholders of the Independents in 
this county to buy out the entire Nebraska-Bell company two 
or three times over. 

Another fact: It was stated at this meeting that the 
people of York county have saved in telephone rates as com- 
pared with the rates charged by the Bell at the time the In- 
dependents were organized, since their organization, over $200,- 
000, or nearly enough to pay for the entire cost of the plants. 

Resolutions adopted cite the existence of a local spirit for 
protecting home industries and keeping home money in cir- 
culation in the county, rather than to send it outside; that the 
Bell company has renewed its efforts to secure a monopoly; 
that when it had a monopoly it refused to supply service to 
farmers or business men and residents of smaller towns, while 
its rates in York were exhorbitant; that the Independent com- 
panies were organized to supply a demand for necessary serv- 
ice; that the Bell people are now employing trust methods to 


destroy competition; that the meeting was called to protest 
against such methods; that it is a mistake for anyone to en- 
courage the Bell company to eliminate competition, because 
where it has no competition, actual or threatened, its service is 
very poor, and its rates excessive. 

The resolution closed with the following: 

“Inasmuch as our home companies are fully equipped and 
ready to satisfy every reasonable demand; and 

“Tnasmuch as every dollar paid these companies for service 
is put in circulation here again, and comes back to us in some 
way; and 

“Tnasmuch as money paid the Bell company by our people is 
putting money in circulation in Eastern cities which never 
comes back to York, we are therefore firmly of the opinion 
that the undivided support of all our people should be given 
to our home companies, as the only way to build up a greater 
York, and a richer and more independent and prosperous York 


county.” 


Great Eastern Reopens Fight to Build Independent Sys- 
tem in New York City. 

Wayne C. Wilson, secretary of the New York Electric Lines 

Company, and C. L. Withrow, a representative of the Great 


. Eastern Telephone Company, on June 8 offered $5,000 in gold 


to Ford Huntington, treasurer of the Empire City Subway Com- 
pany, as rental for 28,000 feet of conduit space for wires of 
the Great Eastern Telephone Company in the Wall Street dis- 
trict. Huntington refused to take the money. 

The offer was part of a plan which the Great Eastern Tele- 
phone Company and the New York Electric Lines Company, 
its subsidiary, have adopted in attempting to introduce an Inde- 
pendent service in New York. Alton B. Parker, J: Aspinwall 
Hodge and other counsel for the Independents will use the 
action as a basis for another appeal to the courts. 

The Court of Appeals recently decided the franchise of the 
New York Electric Lines Company was valid and authorized 
the company to apply to the Empire City Subway Company for 
space. That subway company is controlled b; the New York 
Telephone Company. The franchise of the Electric Lines com- 
pany is owned by the Great Eastern, which has been fighting in 
Hudson Terminal building. The company has been fightng in 
court for several years and has spent a large amount of money 
in litigation. It made application to the McClellan administra- 
tion for permission to lay its wires in New York, but the per- 
mut was refused. The company, it is said, has ample financial 
backing. Its first move following the refusal of its money prob- 
ably will be mandamus proceedings to force the subway com- 
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pany to make room in its conduit for the Great Eastern’s 


wires. 


Long Distance Day on the Federal System. 

The second. annual “Long Distance Day,” originated by 
the Federal Telephone & Velegraph Company, of Buffalo, 
has passed into history, and served in most convincing ways 
to demonstrate that it is a highly successful business-get- 
ting and advertising project. Many thousands of dollars’ 
worth of long distance coupon books were ordered and paid 
for on Long Distance Day by old and new patrons of the 
Federal lines. Ten per cent discount on books purchased 
on Long Distance Day helped augment business. 

Considerable preparation for the day, which this year was 
May 27, was made by the Federal force. Circulars were pre- 
pared days in advance, and sent in quantity to all the com- 
panies of the Federal system for distribution among tele- 
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phone patrons, explaining the aims of Long Distance Day 
and serving as a notice to the public that it might expect 
to receive a call, in person or by telephone, from some 
representative of the Federal Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany on May 2%. 

Newspaper notices were inserted throughout the territory, 
so that in fact the public was talking simultaneously of the 
odd institution, Long Distance Day. It is conservatively 
estimated by Traffic Superintendent W. L. Misner that 
50,000 toll users were reached by the Federal employes on 
the day in question. 

To the exchange managers of the Federal, directions were 
given, about two weeks in advance, that everything of a 
routine nature was to be set aside on Long Distance Day, 
and that all connected with the exchange were to devote 
their time to meeting the public and talking long distance. 
By a careful system--each employe covered certain terri- 
tory, so that there was no overlapping of labor. 

Badges were furnished and worn by all employes on that 
day, and the workers were well supplied with reading mat- 
ter setting forth the fact that the Federal lines reach 1,986 
towns in Western New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, that 
the system comprises 2,200 miles of toll lines and 25,000 
miles of wire, well-built and equipped with full metallic 
copper circuits affording clear voice transmission to over 
200,000 telephones or nearly 1,000,000 telephone users. 

Subscribers living too far from an exchange to be readily 
seen personally by some employe of the company were 
called up by persons delegated to that duty alone, though 
wherever possible, an employe acquainted with a subscriber 
did the calling. A subscriber receiving a call, perhaps from 
an acquaintance, in the telephone system had the fact that 
long distance service was furnished by the Federal im- 
pressed on his mind merely by the call. He had to give 
more or less thought to it at the time, and that is the 
main goal of all good advertising. 

Patrons called were politely greeted and told that it was 
Long Distance Day, thanked for the patronage they had 
given the company and told briefly of the advantages of 
the Federal lines for long distance messages. One 
immediate effect of the day’s work was the investment’ of 
several thousands of dollars in coupon books to be used 
in the future. Many orders were taken over the wire and 
the books delivered immediately and paid for. 

After the different exchange or-district managers made 
their repoit of coupon books sold on that day, a table show- 
ing the percentage of sales, in proportion to the number 
of toll users, was made up and a copy sent to each man- 
ager. The large exchange did not necessarily sell the larg- 
est percentage of books: 

A new and personal interest in long distance communica- 
tion was established in all localities, including many per- 
sons who had not previously been reached by the company’s 
employes or advertising. Then there was the talk it created 
among telephone patrons, which was advertising in itself. 

It will be seen from the method used by the Federal that, 
were Long Distance Day made a national affair, the gen- 
eral and special results would be of great value to the In- 
dependent telephone industry, as an advertising force, while 
the financial returns would be satisfactory. 
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U. S. Telephone Company Building New Long Distance 
Lines in Ohio. 


The United States Telephone Company, which has now com- 
pleted the removal of all its offices from Cleveland to Colum- 
bus, Ohio, is doing considerable new construction work on long 
distance lines. The company has recently completed a No. 10 
copper line from Cleveland to Milan, Ohio, a distance of 55 


miles, which is now in operation. The work of constructing 


a No. 10 copper line from Thompson’s Corner, north of Cuya-’ 
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hoga Falls, a testing station for the company, to Ravenna, a 
distance of 18 miles, has been started. 

The company has likewise completed the construction of a 
copper line from Columbus to Athens, and has also phantomed 
another line, making three lines in operation between the two 
points. 

The Athens County Telephone Company and the Coolville 
Telephone Company have completed the construction of a line 
from Athens to Parkersburg, W. Va., making a through line 
from Columbus to many West Virginia points. All the new 
lines are of copper and are giving the best results. 

The. United States Telephone Company has also completed 
the work of installing five automatic branch exchanges at,Can- 
ton, Ohio. The automatic exchanges are operated in connec- 
tion with a manual switchboard in the central office. The ex- 
changes were manufactured by the American Automatic 
Company. 


Big Independent Plants in the Northwest Organized Into 
Solid Operating Unit. 

The Home Telephone Company of Spokane and the Inter- 
state Telephone Company, both largely owned and controlled 
by Butte men, have made a traffic agreement which involves a 
working consolidation of interests representing more than $2,- 
G00,000 in invested capital. Announcement of the important 
deal has been made by T. S. Lane, managing director of the 
Montana Independent Telephone Company and president of the 
Spokane Home company, who has returned to Butte after com- 
pleting the transaction at Spokane. 

The traffic agreement entered into, according to Mr. Lane, 
gives the Interstate Telephone Company an exclusive connec- 
tion with the new exchange of the Home telephone company 
for the interchange of long distance business between Spokane 
and all points on the lines of the Interstate company in the 
panhandle of Idaho, eastern Washington and all territory here-_ 
after acquired. 

Several weeks ago Mr. Lane completed the purchase in Chi- 
cago of new equipment amounting to $450,000, a part of which 
will be utilized by the Montana companies. More than $500,- 
000 already has been expended in Spokane in the construction 
of the new plant and officers of the company declare that ar-— 
rangements have been made for a total expenditure during the 
coming year of an additional $1,000,000 throughout Montana, 
Washington and Idaho. 

Mr. Lane said: 

“The long distance lines between: Mullan, Idaho, and Mis- 
soula, Montana, are now under construction and will be com- 
pleted early this fall. Our men are also rushing the long dis- 
tance construction work between Deer Lodge and Missoula, 
and this connection will soon be established. The new plant 
at Missoula is almost ready to open, all plans being laid for 
the initial opening June 10. With the Missoula plant in oper- 
ation the big Montana chain will have been completed, giving 
users of Independent telephone service facilities for communi- 
cation with every important point in the state. 

“Next will follow the linking together of the Montana, Idaho 


_and Washington companies under the head of the Interstate 


Consolidated Telephone Company. With the recent consolida- 
tion of these big interests in Spokane, 1,200 miles of long- 
distance lines have been added to the Independent system. 

“The Home Telephone. company, when completed this fall. 
will have immediate communication with the following towns 
and cities: Wallace, Wardner, Kellogg, Mullan, Murray, Har- 
rison, Burke, Coeur d’Alene, St. Maries, St. Joe, Sand Point, 
Newport, Ione, Metaline, Spirit Lake, Rathdrum, Davenport and 
new points in Montana along the proposed extension of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and Puget Sound line.” 

Those who conferred with Mr. Lane at a meeting were M. A. 
Phelps, ._president ;Adolph Galland, one of the directors, and J. © 
W. Fisher, general manager for the Interstate company. Mr. 


Wane 26, 1970: 


Lane, in addition to being president of the Home Telephone 
Company, is president of the Interstate Consolidated Telephone 
Company with headquarters in Butte and Spokane. 

The directors of the Home Telephone Company are Thaddeus 
S. Lane, A. B. Cook, John MacGinniss and John F. Davies, all 
ot Montana, and Cyrus Happy and W. W. Hindman of Spo- 
kane. 


A Group of Texas Boosters. 

In. the latter part of May a group of North Texas telephone 
men got together at Sherman, Texas, as was told in our issue 
of June 4. The illustration shows some of the live ones who 
were present at that meeting. From the account given of the 
meeting it is quite evident that the Texas telephone men are 
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and Bloomingdale. The next few weeks will witness the 
opening up of a large territory which will add materially to 
the value of Independent service in northern New York. 
Construction work on the Ausable Home Telephone Com- 
pany’s plant and lines will be begun as soon as the ma- 


terial can be delivered. 


Telephone Census Report Will Soon be Issued. 
The results of the Government telephone census for 1907 
have been compiled, and, with an extended commentary on the 
status of the industry at that period, will soon be issued in a 
volume of many pages. 

A summary of the report sent out from Washington says: 


There were more than 11 billion messages, or “talks,” over 


A Group of North Texas Boosters Who Held a Meeting at Sherman in May. 


hustlers and a glance at the photograph reproduced herewith 
will convince any one of the fact. 


Independent News of Northern New York. 


Among the recently incorporated Independent telephone 
companies in New York is the Ausable Home Telephone 
Company, of Keeseville. The company has developed plans 
to open up the territory in Keeseville and Ausable Forks, 
and to connect with a number of the Independent telephone 
companies in northern New York, including Clinton Tele- 
phone Company, Essex Mutual Telephone Company, West- 
port and Lewis Telephone Company, the Elizabethtown 
Telephone Company, and Port Henry Telephone Company. 

The Clinton Telephone Company, whose officers took a 
prominent part in the organization of the new company, has 
Jines into Keeseville, which can quickly be connected with 
the new exchange. The Clinton company during the past 
two months has been enjoying an era of prosperity, and has 
in that time installed 50 new telephones in Plattsbu-zgh. 
The company in co-operation with the Mountain Home 
Telephone Company, of Saranac Lake and Lake Placid, is 
interested in the extension of a line, begun last fall, be- 
tween Saranac Lake and Plattsburgh, which will afford long- 
distance communication between the two places by way 

*of Dannemora, Redford, Clayburgh, Lake Placid, Goldsmith, 


the telephone wires in the United States in 1907, an increase 
of 124.3 per cent over the approximately 5 billion similar con- 
versations reported in 1902. 

Director Durand in his letter transmitting the report to Sec- 
retary Nagel, of the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
states that the statistics were collected and the report prepared 
under the supervision of William M. Steuart, chief statistician 
for manufactures. T. Commerford Martin, of New York 
City, was the consulting expert special agent of the bureau and 
prepared the portion of the report dealing with the technical 
features of the industry, with the assistance of Franklin H. 
Reed, of Chicago. The analytical tables and textural verifica- 
tions are credited to Story B. Ladd. 

The Percentages of Increase. 

Other large increases are conspicuously apparent. In 1907 
the total number of systems and lines was 22,974, as compared 
with 9,136 in 1902, an increase of 151.4 per cent. The miles of 
wire in 1907 were 12,999,369, an increase of 165.3 per cent over 
4,900,451 in 1902. The salaried employes in 1907 numbered 
25,298, as compared with 14,124 in 1902, the per cent of increase 
being 79.1. The salaries in 1907 amounted to $19,298,423, as 
against $9,885,886 in 1902; a gain of 95.2 per cent. The aver- 
age number of wage-earners in 1907 was 118,871, as against 
64,628 in 1902, an increase of 83.9 per cent. The wages paid in 
1907 amounted to $48,980,704, as compared with $26,369,735 in 
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1902; a gain of 85.7 per cent. The capital stock and funded 
debt outstanding in 1907 was $814,616,004 while in 1902 it was 
$348,031,058, an increase of 134.1 per cent. The income in 1907 
was $184,461,747 as compared with $86,825,536 in 190%; a gain 
of 112.5 per cent. The operating expenses and fixed charges, 
except interest on funded debt, in 1907, amounted to $128,486,196, 
as against $61,652,823 in 1902; an increase of 108.4 per cent. 
The interest on the funded debt in 1907 amounted to $12,316,109 
as compared with $3,511,948 in 1902, the per cent of increase 
being 250.7. 
Telephone Wire Mileage Increase. 

Between 1902 and 1907 there was an addition of 8,098,918 
miles of wire for the use of the telephone systems of the coun- 
try, as compared with an increase of 259,611 in the mileage of 
owned and leased wire for the use of commercial telegraph 
systems. 

The the telephone systems 
during that period of five years is more than six times as great 
as the total amount of existing wire that has been added to the 
telegraph business since 1880 when the first statistics ecrcern- 
ing the industry were gathered. 

The development of the long-distance telephone system and 
the increasingeuse by railway companies of the telephone for 
the dispatch of business have necessarily had some effect on the 
extension of the use of the telegraph. 

At the close of 1907 the amount of wire in use by the tele- 
phone systems of the country exceeded that in use in 1902 by 
more than 8,000,000 miles. The industry gave regular employ- 
ment to 65,417 more persons in 1907 than it did five years 
earlier, and the amount expended in salaries and wages 
greater by $32,023,506 in 1907 than in 1902. 

Where the Industry is Concentrated. 

The industry is largely concentrated in the populous North 
Atlantic and North Central States, and the greatest amount of 
increase between 1902 and 1907 in wire mileage, telephones, and 


increase in the wire mileage of 


Was 


business is shown for them, 

More rapid rates of increase occurred in other sections, how- 
and the largest percentages of gain for wire mileage are 
shown for the Western, South Central, and South Atlantic 
States, where, as a rule, the telephones are farther apart than 
in thé other divisions. The Western States had the largest 
percentages of increase also in the number of telephones and 
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talks. 

The telephone business of the country is divided into two 
great classes, one known as the Bell and the other as the Inde- 
non-Bell, says the Washington dispatch. Of the 
total number, 22,971, ai systems and lines including Independ- 
ent, farmer, or rural lines, represented in the census of 1907, 
there were 175, or 0.8 per cent, belonging to the Bell system, 
and 22,796, or 99.2 per cent, to the non-Bell. The Bell system 
in 1907 operated 8,947,266 miles of wire, or 68.8 per cent of 
the total, as compared with 4,052,103, or 31.2 per cent, by the 
The Bell system in 1907 had 3,132,063 stations or 
telephones, which was 51.2 per cent of the total, and the non- 
Bell operated 2,986,515 or 48.8 per cent. 

The number of telephones, the report states, is probably the 
most satisfactory measurement by which to determine the rel- 
ative importance of different companies. Including the farmer 
or rural lines, the Independent owned 4.4 per cent of the total 
number of telephones in 1902 and 48.8 per cent in 1907. 

Extent of Bell System. 
the Bell system controlled more than one-half of 
the telephones in the North Atlantic, South Atlantic, South 
Central, and Western divisions, and in twenty-eight of the 
States and Territories, counting the District of Columbia. In 
addition to this control, 13.7 per cent of the total number of 
telephones in the United States were Independent telephones 
operating under exchange arrangements with the Bell system. 

Between 1902 and 1907 the wire of the mutual systems and 

460,447 miles, or 380.9 


pendent or 


non-Bell. 


In 1907 


the farmer or rural lines increased by 
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per cent, and the number of telephones by 546,542, or 376.8 per 
cent. In 1907 the miles of wire and the telephones of these 
two systems formed 4.5 and 11.3 per cent, respectively, of the 
totals for all systems, whereas in 1902 they formed 2.5 and 6.1 
per cent, respectively. 

The greatest development of the rural telephone service of 
the country occurred in the North Central States, which by the 
end of 1907 contained 68.3 per cent of the wire and 72.2 per 
cent of the telephones in the rural service. 

Control by Commercial Systems. 

The commercial systems are operated as business enterprises 
for profit and now control much the larger portion of the tele- 
phone equipment of the country. Of all lines in 1907 they con- 
trolled 88.7 per cent of the wires. The conditions prevailing 
among them necessarily control the industry as a whole. The 
North Atlantic and North Central States in 1907 contained 
three-fourths of the telephones and nearly three-fourths of the 
wire reported for all commercial systems. : 

The greatest development of the mutual companies occurred 
in the North Central Sfates, which had 78.8 per cent of the 
total number of telephones and 79.1 per cent of the wire be- 
longing to those lines. ates 

There were 24 systems, with 188,258 miles of single wire, and 
17.629 stations or telephones, in process of construction in 
1907. but had not commenced actual operations. 

The fi:st contains the 
the second relates to the statistical consideration 
of the development of the industry; the third covers physical 
equipment; the fourth refers to telephone traffic; the fifth 
treats of the financial statistics; the sixth concerns employees, 
salaries, and wages; and the seventh is descriptive of telephone 
development. There are three detailed summaries, two appen-— 
dixes, four maps, and three diagrams. 


The report contains seven chapters. 
introduction ; 
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Federal System Buys Interest in Rochester Telephone Com- 
pany. 

One thousand shares of the Rochester Telephone Company’s 
total of 4,894 passed into the possession of the Consolidated 
Telephone Company of Buffalo, Friday, June 10, when the 
formal transfer was made at the Lincoln National Bank, to 
George D. Morgan, a director of the Consolidated company. 
[t also develops that the Consolidated had acquired a consid- 
erable holding of the Rochester’s capital stock many months 
ago, and that the acquisition of the 1,000 shares gives the Buf- 
falo company a very substantial portion of the total issue of the 
Rochester company. 

The 1,000 shares bought by the Consolidate is the same lot 
that was bought last spring by the Continental Telephone & 
Telegraph Company. It had not been transferred, and was 
deposited with the Fidelity Trust Co., at Rochester. 

The deeper financial interest of the Consolidated in the Roch- 
ester Telephone Company strengthens the Independent situation 
in New York State in a perceptible degree and seems quite cer- 
tain to result in even greater development than the Rochster 
has been making. A meeting of Rochester Telephone Co. 
stockholders is to be held soon at which a comprehensive plan 
will be presented for the promotion of greater co-operation 
between the Buffalo and Rochester Independent interests than 
has heretofore existed. 

The Consolidated of Buffalo is the holding company for the 
Federal Telephone and Telegraph Company, which operates in 
Buffalo and surrounding territory. Controlled by the Con- 
solidated are growing exchanges in Western and Central New 
York, perhaps as good telephone territory as exists anywhere. 
Over 1,200 towns are reached by the Federal lines, and over 
150,000 subscribers. George D. Morgan, one of the most sub- 
stantial and conservative financiers of Western New York, a 
director of the Consolidated, was asked by TELEPHONY’s repre- 
sentative to state the significance of the Consolidated’s pur- 
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chase of Rochester Telephone Company's stock. Mr. 
said: 


Morgan 


“Because of the naturally close operating relations existing 
between the Independent telephone interests of Buffalo, con- 
trolled by the Consolidated Telephone Company, and the Roch- 
ester Telephone Company, and the fact that a very large pro- 
portion of the Consolidated’s stock is held in this city, those 
of the latter city have a keen interest in the permanent suc- 
cess of the Rochester company. 

“Tt is the earnest desire and aim of the Consolidated inter- 
ests to in every way co-operate with the Rochester Telephone 
Company and we believe that we can be of mutual help in a 
greater degree than ever before by a close affiliation, which is 
now sought. To promote this object, stockholders in the 
Rochester Telephone Company will be invited to meet in:a 
short time and discuss a comprehensive plan to this end. 

“Rochester is growing rapidly and telephone communication 
steadily increases in volume. It seems only logical that the 
Independent interests of Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, 
Albany and smaller places should work in close harmony. That 
they will become one, im a comparatively short time, so far as 
operation is concerned, if not ownership, is consistent 
the circumstances. 


under 


“By reason of the geographical position of Buffalo, Roches- 
ter, Syracuse and Albany, there is certain business tributary to 
those cities naturally. This territory being bounded on the 
north by Lake Ontario and by the hills of Pennsylvania on 
the south, and independently of what might happen in outside 
territory, a well-developed Independent telephone system in 
this territory is impregnable. Under these conditiohs the Con- 
solidated and Rochester Telephone companies have owned and 
operated properties that are intertwined, because of early efforts 
of both to acquire and develop a very extensive territory in 
Western New York. 

“The extensive lines already operated are connected with 
Independent lines of Pennsylvania and with the Independent 
system controlled in Ohio by J. P. Morgan & Company. 

“Tt will be readily appreciated that a very close operating 
relation between these properties is absolutely essential to their 
mutual success and that by such close operation the intrinsic 
value of their respective securities is assured. 

“The Consolidated interests sincerely hoped that the Conti- 
nental would be able to execute its original plans regarding 
development of the Rochester territory, but when internal dis- 
sension in the Continental interfered with its progress, the 
Consolidated company succeeded in acquiring the Continental's 
holdings in the Rochester, being prompted by the close com- 
munity of interest between the properties owned by the Roch- 
ester and Consolidated companies.” 

The Rochester Telephone Company is enjoying the most 
promising era of its career because of the big demand for its 
excellent service and because of the fact that it is financially 
able to meet this demand in good shape. It seems from the 
installation of cable now proceeding that the Rochester will 
take on 500 new subscribers by the end of July. Contracts for 
these are signed. The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufac- 
turing Company has just delivered a large order of cable to 
the Rochester Telephone Company. 


Bell Company Changes Method of Numbering Village Tele- 
phones in New York. 

A new system of numbering telephones in small villages 
and rural sections of New York and New Jersey took effect 
with the Bell companies of those states on June 15. No 
cities are affected. The change makes a uniform system 
for the New York Telephone Company, the Bell organiza- 
tion controlling all New York state Bell lines. 

Under the system heretofore in use party lines in villages 
and rural districts were indicated to operators by the addi- 
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tion of a numeral to the instrument number. For example, 
the two subscribers on the line of instrument 296 would be 
2961 
the line the numerals would be added accordingly. 

By the new method, letters will be used in place of num- 
bers to designate party lines and 2961 will become 296]. 
The letters J, L, R, and W, will be used because they are 


and 2962, and if there were three or four parties on 


most easily articulated by the average telephone user, as experi- 
ence in other places has shown. 

By the old system the telephone numbers did not agree 
with the figures on the switchboard and there was frequent 
mixing of direct and party-line calls. In the case of rural 
telephone numbers a letter is to be inserted before the last 
numeral, like this: 398 will become 39-R-8, or 2700 will 
beconie 270-J. It is hoped to avoid the transposition of 
figures in numerals of four figures, a common public error. 

The Rochester Telephone Company, Independent, has 
used letters in Rochester for several years and has a very 
satisfactory system. 


Independent Telephone Exhibit at Lincoln Industrial 


Exposition. 
The booth of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., at 
the Industrial Exposition, held in Lincoln, Nebr., during the 


last week in May, attracted very favorable notice for this 
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Exhibit of Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. at Lincoln Indus- 
trial Exposition. 


strong home industry. The Lincoln Industrial Exposition is 
an annual affair and is made up of exhibits of the goods ot 
Lincoln merchants and manufacturers. 

The telephone exhibit attracted a great deal of attention and 
the aisle in front of the booth was always crowded. The main 
feature was the model automatic exchange, seen in the center 
of the photograph. This was made up of standard first and 
second selector and connector switches, so arranged as to 
make it possible to illustrate the various steps in making a 
connection. 

The company also had on exhibit the police flashlight box 
system for which the City of Lincoln has recently contracted 
with the Independent telephone company. Different types of 
telephones in local use were shown, as well as a private branch 
exchange switchboard, and intercommunicating systems. Vis- 
itors were given souvenirs in the shape of passes allowing them 
admittance to the main exchange building. Their names were 
printed on the passes by means of an addressograph machine. 

The exhibit was in charge of Mr. Dudley T. Cook, contract 
agent, and its success was largely due to his efforts. It is esti- 
mated that nearly 40,000 people visited the Exposition during 
the week. 
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Judge Witchhold’s Decision on Michigan Tax Case. 

Arguments were taken up this week in the United States 
court at Grand Rapids, Mich., on the demurrer filed by the 
state in connection with the suit instituted by several tele- 
phone companies against the attorney-general to prevent 
the collection of taxes under the new law. Under the new 
law companies having a gross income of $500 or more are 
placed on the ad valorem basis of taxation. The telephone 
companies instituted proceedings to prevent the state from 
collecting. taxes and in accordance with a petition, Judge 
Swan granted a temporary injunction restraining the state 
from collecting the taxes until after the hearing. The state 
demurred and it was on this demurrer that the arguments 
were heard. 

The telephone companies interested are,the Citizens’ In- 
dependent interests in Grand Rapids, Battle Creek, Jackson, 
Marshall, and Benton Harbor and the Michigan State Tele- 
phone Company in Grand Rapids and Detroit. They argue 
that the new law is arbitrary in that it discriminates between 
the small companies and the large ones. As a rebuttal to 
this argument the state claims that the smaller companies 
are mostly co-operative and not operated for the purpose 
The state’s argument is that the federal court has 
no jurisdiction in equity, as there is no federal question 
involved. 

District Court Judge Arthur C. Denison has taken the 
briefs and arguments of the opposing sides under advise- 
ment and will not give a decision until a later date. The 
injunction restraining the state from collecting will be con- 
tinued until a decision is given 


of gain. 


Big Development Planned for Southern Oregon. 

Southern Oregon, according to reports, is soon to be 
covered with a complete and extensive telephone system. 
The Oregon Independent Telephone Company,- recently in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $400,000; and with head- 
quarters in» Klamath Falls, Ore., is pushing its plans for- 
ward very rapidly. 

The company expects to run its main line from Klamath 
Falls to Midland. Work has already been commenced on 
an exchange building in the latter place. From here the 
line will run to Merrill, and as soon as the franchise is 
granted a system will be put in at Merrill. From Merrill 
the line will be run to Lakeview, connections being made 
throughout the entire vicinity. 

The Ashland system is nearing completion and will be 
ready for service within at least 30 days, and lines will be 
built between Ashland and Midland. 

Although no franchise has been received for the con- 
struction of a system in Oakland, the company is quite 
confident that this will be granted, and plans for the con- 
struction of a $6,000 exchange building are being made. 

All important exchanges are to be of the common battery 
type. A 400-line switchboard has already been ordered for 
Klamath Falls. 


Independents of Southern Canada Meet at Waterford. 

Telephone legislation of Ontario: was the subject of chief 
interest at the meeting of the Independent telephone men of 
southern Canada. They met on June 4 at Waterford, Ont., the 
home of Dr. Doan, president of the Association. Addresses 
were made by Samuel Charters, Dr. Doan, Francis Dagger, 
and others. The convention expressed its unqualified apprecia- 
tion of the action of the provincial government in enacting the 
Ontario telephone act of 1910, and the act amending the local 
municipal telephone act of 1908. 

A resolution called upon the Railway Commission of Ontario 
to consider the advisability of issuing an order which would 
enable Independent telephone companies to secure long distance 
service upon payment of the usual Bell long distance charges, 
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plus such terminal charges as the board may deem fair and 
reasonable for conversations terminating at points where 
competition exists. 
pe ee ee ee 

Wisconsin Commission Grants Increase of Toll Rate. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission has granted the appli- 
cation of the Badger Telegraph & Telephone Company of Janes- 
ville to increase certain of its toll rates. The company is 
authorized to increase the rate on all messages into and out of 
Beloit five cents. 


Inter-State Sale Discussed by C. B. Cheadle. 

Under date of June 13, 1910, C. B. Cheadle forwards to 
TELEPHONY, with a request for publication, the following 
open letter to Independent telephone men: 

“T have been asked repeatedly to make a statement rela- 
tive to the recent sale of securities of the Inter-State In- 
dependent Telephone & Telegraph Company. I have not ~ 
cared and do not now care to rush headlong into print 
regarding this or any other matters, and I do not deem 
it necessary even to make an explanation of my connec- 
tion therewith in order to maintain the friendship hereto- 
fore existing between myself and many of the leading In- 
dependent telephone men of the country, but I do feel that 
they should have a brief statement of facts as a matter of 
information. 

“No other telephone company in the history of Independ- 
ent telephony has been made the victim of cupitlity, stupid- 
ity and treachery as has the Inter-State company. Almost 
since its inception, it has been made the medium of at- 
tempted personal gain. It is not necessary to recount this 
history.. Early last spring, as a final effort to bring order 
out of chaos and sense out of senselessness, I attempted 
to form a voting trust among some of the largest stockhold- 
ers. Naturally I had to use the means at hand. The trust 
was formed and a majority of the stock deposited. At 
about the same time some of the holders of securities in 
Ohio proposed to form a combination of bondholders os- 
tensibly for their mutual protection, and sale of their se- 
curities. Naturally many of the six hundred stockholders 
and bondholders had become thoroughly disgusted with the 
way the company had been run and a large number of them 
were anxious to get out at any cost. Some time later, I 
learned that the persons heading the Ohio pool had ob- 
tained a definite offer for the securities in the event that 
a majority of the securities could be obtained. I began an 
investigation and learned that two of the largest interests, 
viz., those of the Watkins Estate and Alfred Stromberg, 
had been sold, and I also learned facts that indicated that 
Evans, the largest holder, with his personal following, con- 
trolling fully a half million dollars, was also planning to 
turn his holdings. -This simply meant that it would be 
impossible to secure a majority of the holdings against such 
a plan. 

“I went to a number of the leading telephone men of 
the United States, including Frank H. Woods, president of 
the National Association, and laid the facts squarely be- 
fore them, hoping that through some of the largest inter- 
ests I might forestall the carrying through of the plan. 
Several days were spent in this effort, but without avail. I 
was told by Mr. Harrison, one of the Ohio leaders of the 
movement, that the Sarenited as he believed, were being 
made by the same interests that purchased Cleveland and 
Columbus and other properties in Ohio. I do not know 
who the purchasers are. I have no information other than 
that above mentioned. I-do not blame the rank and file of 
the stockholders for the action they have taken. They have 
had abundant reason to become desperate through the 
shameless ignorance and duplicity that has marked the 
management of the company. I am sure the cause of In- 
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dependent telephony will not suffer materially from being 
rid of such a “dog in the manger” as the Inter-State has 
been in the past. Fortunately my holdings have been small. 
I hope that the property may be properly managed and 
developed in the future, but 1 have no knowledge whatever 
of the plans and purposes of those who have recently ac- 
quired a large interest in the company.” 


(Signed) C. B. Cheadle. 


A. T. & T. Co. Will Put Central Union on Dividend Basis, 
Having Acquired 76 Per Cent of Capital. 
The Boston News Bureau says: 
lans of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
the reorganization of the Central Union Telephone Co 
are making considerable headway. In fact, developments 
have come to the point where the parent company is ar- 
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the three companies at par up to $15,000,000 in amount. 
This will be followed by placing the capital stock of the 
three companies. which with the present ~ stock of Central 
Union will total about $20,500,000, upon a 5 or 6 per cent 
dividend basis. 

A 6 per cent dividend basis would an wicrease wm 
American Telephone income of about $250,000 per annum, as 
the parent company owns 76 per cent of the stock of the pres- 
ent Central Union Co. upon which no dividends are now being 
paid. 

The really interesting feature of this pending reorganiza- 
tion, however, is the action which will be taken in respect 
to the $6,000,000 Central Union bonds, of which $5,000,000 
are owned by the public—principally New England in- 
vestors. These bonds. are callable at-105, and the forma- 
tion of three separate corporations would seem possible 
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“But, mark my words; in a later day, not far off, either, judging from the signs of the times, when the Bell company finally takes 


stock in the Central Union in exchange for their floating debt there will be a dividend.’’—J. C. 


ranging for the release of Central Union stock and bonds 
deposited as collateral behind its own issue of $53,000,000 
4 per cent collateral trust bonds. 

Reorganization of the Central Union Co. will take the 
form of the incorporation of a new company in the State 
of Ohio to hold and operate property of the present com- 
pany in that state. Another company will be organized to 
operate in Indiana, while the Central Union Co. itself is to 
continue in the State of Illinois, outside of Chicago. Eventu- 
ally, of course, the Chicago Telephone Co. will be merged 
into this Illinois corporation, and in the same manner the 
Cincinnati Suburban Bell and Cleveland Telephone Co. 
will go into the Ohio company. These are ultimate mat- 
ters and will be several years in coming to a head. 

Central Union Telephone has a huge floating indebted- 
ness which is understood to total about $15,000,000, all of 
which, is held by American Telephone. The parent com- 
pany has agreed to liquidate this debt by taking stock in 
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only by getting rid of a first mortgage which covers the 
entire property that is to be divided into three parts. At 
the same time American Telephone directors state that no 
present plans for calling the bonds have been formulated, 
and that the reorganization plan is drawn in such a way 
that the immediate calling of the bonds is not a necessity. 

Central Union directors have recommended that after 
organization of the two new corporations each of the three 
companies shall authorize bonds in an amount sufficient to 
pay its proportion of outstanding bonds and provide for a 
development fund. until such time as the stock can be sold 
for par. 

Virtual straightening out of this Central Union tangle is 
one of the most important results achieved by present 
American Telephone administration, marking as it does the 
final turning of the tide in what for years has been the most 
intensely competitive telephone territory in the United 
States, 


Factory and Sales 


Edward P. Ellis Takes up Advertising Work for Strom- 
berg-Carlson Company. 

A newcomer in the telephone field who brings a general busi- 
ness and advertising experience to a position of exceptiozal op- 
portunities, is Mr. Edward P. Ellis, who has just taken the po- 
sition of assistant advertising’ manager of the Stromberg-Car!- 
son Telephone Manufacturing Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Mr. Edward P. Ellis. 


Although new to the telephone business Mr. Ellis has had 
considerable experience in selling work, and in advertising. 
For some time he was a traveling salesman and special con- 
vention salesman and demonstrator for the Langslow-Fowler 
Company, a big chair manufacturing concern of Rochester. 
he has been handling the advertising bus- 
iness of the Evening Times, a daily publication which has, dur- 
ing this period, experienced an excellent growth. 


During the past year 


Frederick R. Parker to Continue Patent Practice. 

In the statement announcing the appointment of Frederick R. 
Parker as engineer of the L. M. Ericsson Telephone Manufac- 
turing Company, it was incorrectly reported that Mr. Parker 
will abandon his practice as patent attorney. As a matter of 
fact he will continue this practice, with offices at 466 Richmond 
Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Parker’s duties as engineer of the 
Ericsson company are taken up on the basis of ample assist- 
ance, and are of such a supervisory nature that he can continue 
to give his patent clients the thorough attention which has 
characterized his work in the past. 


Kellogg Orders for Exchange Equipment. 

The Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company, Chicago, an- 
nounces the closing of a contract for complete new exchange 
equipment for the Willoughby Telephone Company, Willoughby, 
Ohio. The switchboard will be a standard 600 line, 1 section, 
2 position non-multiple common battery board, with 300 lines 
equipped. There will be complete new power equipment, relay 
rack and distributing frame, mercury ~are rectifier, power 
switchboard and wire chief’s desk. The order also includes 250 
telephones. 

The company has been given the work o£ supplying the pres- 
ent equipment of the Austin Telephone Company, Austin, Texas, 
with the Kellogg harmonic equipment. This includes the 
changing over on the local board of six positions, new key 
shelves, four party keys in each cord circuit, three master four 


party keys in the night toll board and two positions in the call 
toll board. Complete four party ringing equipment, consist- 
ing of two Kelloge pole changers, one transfornter set, con- 
duit, switches, ete., will be installed. 


Changes in Dean Organization. 

Several important changes have been made recently in the 
Dean Electric Company’s organization. Mr. Ray H. Manson, 
the secretary of the company, who has been acting as engi- 
neer in charge of sales, is now giving all of his time to engi- 
neering work in association with Mr. W. W. Dean, the presi- 
dent of the company. 

Mr. Jay G. Mitchell has been advanced from assistant sales 
manager to sales manager. The position of factory sales cor- 
respondent is now filled by Mr. George B. Pratt, while Mr. W. 
J. St. Onge, until recently advertising manager, has been ap- 
pointed special representative in the Dean “Flash-Lite” police 
and fire alarm department. 

Three new men have been added to the general telephone 
sales force: Messrs. H. R. Pope, Chas. S. Horton and D. H. 
Pickard. 

Mr. H. R. Pope has been assigned to Western Pennsylvania, 
New York, and West Virginia. Before joining the Dean 
force he was acting as superintendent and engineer for the 
Peninsular Telephone Company at Tampa, Fla. Prior to that 
time he was with the operating telephone company at Findlay. 

Mr. Charles S. Horton, who is covering the Eastern states 
including Eastern Pennsylvania and Eastern New York was 
formerly in the operating field at Allentown, with the Con- 
solidated Telephone Companies of Pennsylvania. Recently, he 
has been connected with various concerns in the capacity of 
traveling representative, among which was the Anderson 
Electric Manufacturing Company and the Baird Manufacturing 
Company. 

Mr. D. H. Pickard is covering Southern California and Ari- 
zona. He reports directly to Mr. Geo. A. Scoville, the Pacific 
Coast manager. 

The new Dean sales manager, Mr. Jay G. Mitchell, has had 
extensive experience in electrical and telephone lines. His 
early experience was with the Cleveland Telephone Company 
in the various capacities of maintenance man, power engineer 
and general inspector for the supervision of outside and inside 
construction. 

Mr. Mitchell has had considerable practical experience in 
the regular electrical work, and at one time was chief electri- 
cian of the Cleveland Machine Screw Company and special 
salesman for the Sipe & Sigler company, manufacturers of 
the Willard storage batteries. For several years prior to his 
joining the Dean force, he acted as electrical engineer and as- 
sistant sales manager of the North Electric Company, of 
Cleveland. 

Mr. Mitchell’s technical training was obtained at Adelbert 
College and Western Reserve University. He is an associate 
member of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

With the above changes, the Dean company is in position to 
handle its greatly increased business with the same care and 
attention to details as has been a feature of the Dean busi- 
ness methods. 


Some Recent Shipments of Protective and Terminal Ap- 
paratus. 

Frank B. Cook, 903 West Lake St., Chicago, reports “bus- 
iness exceptionally good.” During the past few weeks he has 
shipped main distributing frames and protectors, both for 
new work and additions, to the following places; 

Perry, Ga.; Fairview, Kan.; Manistique, Mich.: Van Wert 
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Ohio; Cheney, Kans.; Fort Valley, Ga.; Dermott, Ark.; 
Seymour, Tex.; Jewell, Ia.; Auburn, Ind.; Homestead, Pa. ; 


Harvard, Nebr.; Sioux City, Ia.; South Omaha, Nebr.; Em- 
metsburg, Ia. Meridian, Texas; St. Paul, Minn.; Calgary, 
Atlas Gan. Girard.” Kans.* Ripley; -N. Ys; Ayrshire, Ia.; 


St. Johns, Kans.; Plymouth, Pa.; Falls City, Nebr.; Coates- 
ville, Pa.; Amarillo, Tex.; Delasses, Mo.; Nevada, Ia.;; Corn- 
ing, la.; Cascade, Mont.; Garnett, Kans.; Mansfield, La.; Cam- 
bridge, Ohio; Brocton, N. Y.; Sanger, Texas; Nevada, Ia.; 
South Bend, Ind.; Huron, S. D.; Dickinson, N. D.; Richmond, 
Ind.; Crawford, Tex.; Spokane, Wash.; Birmingham, Ala. ; 
Billingham, Wash.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Olyphant, Pa.; Portland, 
Ore.; Tacoma, Wash.; Ione, Wash.; LaGrange, Ind.; Prince 
Rupert, Ont. Can.; Medford, Ore.; Holden, Mo.; Kansas City. 
Mo., and Lewistown, Mont. 

Other lines have been active, especially the large and con- 
stant demand for pole cable terminals, as the following list of 
installations indicates : 

Tacoma, Wash.; Auburn, N. Y.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Little 
Rock, Ark.; Fairfax, Mo.; Charleston, W. Va.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
South Bend, Ind.; Jefferson City, Mo.; Holden, Mo.; Ione, 
Wash.: Weston, Mo.; Fremont, Nebr.; Phoenix, Ariz.; Water- 
loo, Ill.; Haskell, Texas.; Albany, Mo.; Magnolia, Ohio; 
Omaha, Nebr.; Jackson, Miss.; Dallas, Tex.; Muskegon, Mich. ; 
Crawford, Tex.; York, Nebr.; Great Fallas, Mont.; Atlantic, 
[teuipleysNeever w bristol. Vas. Highs Poimt—<N. C.; Akron, 
Ohio; Brocton, N. Y.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Greenville, Ohio; 
Silsbee, Tex.; Girard, Kan.; Duluth, Minn.; Jerome, Ariz.; 
Osgood, Ind.; Birmingham, Ala.; McPherson, Kans.; Jewell, 
[aa oandusikyan Vich#y sot =lohns: NBs kay Grange,’ Ind.; 
Falls City, Nebr.; New Bremen, Ohio; Cincinnati, Ohio; Polk, 
Nebr. ; Corning, Ia.; Joplin, Mo.; Aberdeen, S. D.; Oak Grove, 
Mo.; Scio, Ohio; North East, Pa.; San Francisco, Cal.; Spo- 
kane, Wash.; Missoula, Mont.; Canton, N. C.; Sandwich, Il. ; 
Sanger, Tex.; Elsworth, Kans.; Rochester, N. Y.; Norton, 
Kans.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Canton, S. D.; Louisburg, Kans.; 
Dunkirk, N. Y.; Blakesburg, Ia.; Eldorado, Okla.; Wagner, 
S. D.; Ponce, Porto- Rico,and Butte, Mont. 


A Small Portable Volt-Ammeter. 


Telephone companies have considerable use for pocket sized, 
portable voltmeters, ammeters, and volt-meters, but there are 
few low priced meters of this style on the market which have 
the several scales desirable in such an instrument. 


The Pocket Size, Direct Current Portable Meter. 

The Reliance Instrument Company 1135 West Van Buren 
street, Chicago, Ills., has been-manufacturing a pocket sized, 
portable meter for several years past but has been selling it 
principally to railroads for use on their signaling systems. 

These instruments, known as the “Type P,” are dead-beat, 
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being constructed on the D’Arsonyal principle. They are 44-8 
inches in length, 3 inches in width, and 2 inches in depth. The 
case is of satin finish aluminum. 


The meters can be used in the horizontal position, or may be 


The 


fastened to a wall, switchboard, etc., in a vertical position. 


Diagrams of Connections of Volt-Ammeéeter for Obtaining 
Resistance of Coils, Etc. 
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back of the case is drilled for two small screws for mounting 
. . . . Ei 

to walls, switchboards, etc. Various’ combinations of 

may be obtained, according to the use for which the instrt 


is intended. 
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A feature of the instrument is the facility with which volt- 
age and current readings can be obtained with the voltmeter. 
It is only necessary to make a slight movement with the small 
button on the lower right hand corner of the case, to en 
the user to take current and voltage readings almost simult 
ously with the one instrument. 
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The accompanying diagram shows the connection o7 the volt- 
ammeter when it is desired to find the resistance of coils, relays 
lines, etc. ee 

The voltmeters are capable of measuring voltage up to 300 
volts and the ammeter current up to 30 amperes, while the 
volt-ammeters will measure voltage up to 300 volts and current 
up to 30 amperes, depending on the scales used. As practically 
any type scale may be used, various combinations o£ readines 
can be obtained. : 

Various other types of voltnreters and ammeters are made 


by the company, and any information regarding them will be 
cheerfully given. 


THE PitTsBpuRGH REINFORCING POLE CoMPANY, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., which controls the Orr reinforcing process, in report “of 
tests made on poles at the East Liberty yard of the Allegheny 
County Light Company, states that 90 per cent of discarded 
wooden poles are cast aside for reason of decay at the ground, 
although they are strong enough above ground to give many 
years additional service, if some substantial method were fad 
to repair the decayed butt. The Orr reinforcing process, which 
employs steel rods and concrete at the weakened portion of the 
pole after all decayed wood has been removed, gives a new 
lease of life to such poles. Details of the tests supporting this 
view are given in a pamphlet. 


Crouse-Hinps Company; Syracuse, N. Y., under the title, 
“The Harpoon Guy Anchor—What It Is and What It Does,’ 
has issued a booklet containing many illustrations and facts 
regarding the Harpoon Guy Anchor. Its construction is de- 
scribed together with its measurements and weights. Then the 
method of driving and setting it are explained and facts given 
regarding its holding power and the places in which it can 
be set. A comparison of the cost of “Dead Man” and the 
Harpoon Anchor is given, showing a saving greatly in favor 
of the patent anchor. The illustrations show methods of in- 
stallation, the manner in which difficulties of location and soil 
are overcome and also give apt suggestions for guying pole lines. 

ie Se eee 

Mr. ‘George H. Groce, for several years superintendent of 
telegraph and signals of the Illinois Central Railroad and for 
some time past assistant to the general manager, has resigned 
that position to associate himself with the General Railway 
Signal Co. of Rochester, N. Y., as the president’s assistant. 
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The Farmer and the Telephone. 


The enormous improvement which has been wrought in 
the life of the rural resident by the introduction of the 
telephone has never been so clearly emphasized as in a 
booklet of drawings recently published by a_ telephone 
manufacturing company. The comment of the Canadian 
Electrical News on this booklet is so admirably in keeping 
with the spirit of the drawings that it is here reproduced: 

“Did you ever stop a moment to consider what would 
be the effect on tomorrow’s business if, tonight, all tele- 
phones and telephone connections were arbitrarily removed 
from the city of Toronto? It is safe to predict that one 
day’s experience would find us ready to barter street rail- 
ways, electric light, telegraphs, or anything else, for its re- 
turn. And if this is true of a community huddled together 
as people in a business center of a great city are, how much 
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more must it apply to the farming com- 
munity, where distances are great and 
transportation difficult. The wonder is 
that all farmers do not themselves see, 
what is plain as day to the onlooker, / 
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that telephones would mean precious tf i} y A 
time saved, better buying and selling, // Ay \ 
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protection to life and property, and a 
readier interchange of ideas. 

“The telephone stands in much the 
same relation to the farming communi- 
ties as a general does to an army of 
men, and no one who knows the ster- 
ling worth and undoubted ability of the 
vast majority of Canadian farm ownerxs 
can feel otherwise than that much splen- 
did energy is being dissipated, and many able men living brave 
isolated lives for very failure to grasp the idea that the tele- 
phone, which is at everyone’s disposal for a few dollars, has 
proven, without exception, in every community where it has 
been placed, that community’s biggest and most valuable aid 
and asset. 

“Some such idea must have inspired the artist of a re- 
cent publication which bears the name of the Canadian In- 
dependent Telephone Company, and is ostensibly issued 
for advertising purposes, but in which the life of a farm- 
ing community is so absolutely accurately portrayed, with 
its troubles and sadness which are so common, and its brave 
deeds that are often so helpless, and in which in a most 
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artistic manner the telephone has been made to transform 
all this. And yet there is no suggestion of the impossible 
or unreal—everywhere the installation is completely rea- 
sonable, practical, and, almost beyond belief, helpful. If we 
mistake not, this artist, by his wonderful portrayal of farm 
conditions, has done more for the establishing of rural tele- 
phones than an army of agents in many months, and we 
congratulate this telephone company on its very human 
publication.” 


United States Light & Heating Company Pushing New 
Battery Factory. 


Construction work is being rushed on the new plant of 
the United States Light & Heating Company, at Niagara 
Falls, N .Y., on account of the insufficient capacity of the 
present plants of the company to fill the outstanding orders. It is 
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“1F 'D GoT THIS LAST NIGHT, ¢ 

COULD HAVE CAUGHT THE EARLY 

TRAIN, AND NOW THERE'S NOTHING 
TILES EVENING 7 


said that the new plant will be run 24 
TT aT hours a day throughout the year, and 
YW ey will eventually give employment to be- 
tween 3,500 and 5,000 men. The initial 
plans call for about 15 separate build- 
ings, to be constructed largely of con- 
crete and brick. Many important rail- 
roads, it is said, have recently made con- 
tracts for the installation of the “axle” 
system of car lighting which this com- 
pany manufactures. This system of car 
lighting is rapidly coming into favor . 
with the steam railroads. 
It is said that the new plant at Niag- 
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ara Falls will be the largest manufactory in the world for 
all kinds of storage batteries. 


Tue NATIONAL ELectrIicAL Supply Company, Washington, 
D. C., agent for the Sumter Telephone Manufacturing Company, 
of Sumter, S. C., has recently shipped a complete telephone ex- 
change outfit, consisting of switchboard, telephones, etc., for the 
use of the Isthmian Canal Commission on the Isthmus of 


Panama. 
Mange BED ig 22h 8 


Tue Direct Line TELEPHONE Company, of New York, has 
sent out a circular giving information about its intercommuni- 
cating system. 


Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state. 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 


PERSONAL. 


MR. WILLIAM VAN MIDDLESWORTH, who has been manager 
of the Citizens Telephone Company at Racine, Wis., has given 
up his work to take up similar work in Michigan. 


MR. JOSEPH H. LINCOLN, for some time district manager of 
the Missouri Bell Telephone Company, with offices at Sedalia, 
Missouri, has been made district manager of the St. Joseph dis- 
trict and. plant. 

MR. J. G. WRAY, University of Wisconsin, ’92, chief en- 
gineer of the Chicago Telephone Company, has been ciected as 
an alumni member to Tau Beta Pi, the honorary engineering 
society. Mr. Wray is secretary-treasurer of the Wisconsin 
Alumni Association at Chicago. 


NEW COMPANIES. 


WORDEN, ILL.—Incorporation papers have been filed for the 
Worden Telephone Company. The company was incorporated 
for a period of 25 years, and the capital stock is $2,500. <A. Z. 
Rice, F. W. Stoecker, S. P. Williamson, C. R. Wall ang cds A, 
Stice are the directors. 


ABBYVILLE, KANS.—The P. A. & P. Telephone Company has 
been incorporated. The company is capitalized at $10,000, and the 
incorporators are L. C. Brown of Nickerson, H. G. Churnett of 
Nickerson, C. S. Gibbens and W. C. Detter of Nickerson; J. M. 
Hinshaw of Plevina and F. G. Ray of Abbyville. 


FULTON, KANS.—A charter has been granted the Mutual Tele- 
phone Company, with a capital of $25,000. The incorporators are 
F. S. Mall, Ed. T. Shaffer, F. H. Miles, Alex Mason and. D. Ce 
Jenkins. 


KITTERY, MBH.—The Maine Realty Company has been incor- 
porated and will carry on a telephone business in conjunction 
with its other purposes. The incorporators are Hiram Thomson, 
Horace Mitchell and C. BE. Smothers, the two former of Kittery, 
and the latter of Portsmouth, N. H. 


PORTLAND, ME.—The Bellingham and Skagit Railway Com- 
pany just incorporated by Charles M. Drummon, Josiah H. 
Drummon and Clark D. Chapman, of Portland, with a capital of 
$1,000,000, will construct telephone lines in conjunction with its 
other purposes, 


PORTLAND, MB.—The Joplin-Webb City Consolidated Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital stock of $300,000. The 
company will carry on a telephone business in conjunction with its 
othef purposes. The incorporators are Edward E. Hurdy, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Charles E. Churchill, Milton, Mass.; Alphonso A. 
Wyman, president and treasurer, Someville, Mass., and John J. 
Goody and Harry L. Crain, Portland, Me. 


HARMONY,MINN. (Fillmore County) —The Harmony Tele- 
phone Exchange has been incorporated and chartered by the 
secretary of state. The company is capitalized at $10,000, and 
the incorporators are O, N. Thundale, president; L. O. Haugen, 
secretary, and Jas, S. Jacobsen, treasurer. 


EPPING, N. D.—The Truax Telephone Company, with a capital 
of $25,000, has been incorporated by the following: C. L. Gem- 
berling, J. M. Seaton and W. D. Potter of Wheelock, Frank Haney 
and C. V. Lauritzon of Epping. 

TAYLORSTOWN, PA. (Washington Co.) —The Taylorstown 
Farmers Telephone Company has filed articles of incorporation. 
The capital stock is placed at $5,000, of which $500 has been paid 
in. John G. Snodgrass is the treasurer. R. W. Wolfe, W. H. Phil- 
lipa and W. G. Cindall are the incorporators, 


VIVIAN, S. D.—The Vivian-Ft, Pierre Telephone Company has 
been organized by M. C. Hendrickson, A, O. Olsen and others. 
They expect to build lines connecting Vivian and Ft. Pierre and to 
install-an exchange in Vivian, 

YALE, S. D.—The Lake Side Telephone Company has been in- 


corporated by J. M. Pullman, Jacob T. Hofer and Ludwig Holm. 
The company is capitalized at $15,000. 

ROSBYS ROCK, W. VA.—The Tri-District Telephone Company 
has been organized to construct and operate a telephone system. 
The capital of the company is $10,000, and R, G. Daham of Rosby 
Rock, and Jerry Dotoy, C. L. Bonar, R. C. Yoho and E. L. Sims 
of Moundsville are the incorporators. 


FRANCHISES. 


UTICA, N. Y.—The Utica Home Telephone Company has se- 
cured a franchise to construct and operate a telephone system 
in the village of Vernon. 

GARRETTSVILLE, OHIO.—S. C. Templin has been granted a 
franchise to construct and operate a telephone exchange. 
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FINANCIAL. 


NEW BELLSVILLE, IND.—The Pikes Peak Telephone Com- 
pany has filed an amendment to its charter of an increase of 
$8,000 in its capitalization, The purpose of the company is to 
purchase and install a new switchboard, material for extending 
the lines, and making general improvements. W. S. Cook is pres- 
ident of this company, and H. C. Campbell, secretary. 


GRISWOLD, IA.—At a meeting of the directors of the Mutual 
Telephone Company a dividend of 15 per cent was declared by 
the directors. 


LOWVILLE, N. Y.—A special meeting of the stockholders of 
the Black River Telephone Company has been called for a 
future date, to discuss the proposition of increasing its capital 
stock from $50,000 to $200,000. 


BELLEFONTAINE, PA.—The™~ Nittany Company declared a 
semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent. The company has made plans 
to extend its lines up Cedar Run and to Fox Hollow. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


CORNING, ARK.—The farmers between Corning and the Black 
River have established a telephone company. About 50 patrons 
have been secured for the line, which will be connected with the 
Corning Telephone Company. 


HEDRICK, IA.—A meeting of interested parties was held a 
short time ago to discuss the construction of telephone lines, and 
organization of a telephone company. Parties from Hedrick, 
Martinsburg, Bladensburg, Highland Center and other points 
participated in the meeting. D. L. Gray was elected president 
of the permanent organization; Jesse Breon, secretary, and G. A, 
Deuser, treasurer, 


RANSOM, KANS.—Th Brownell-Ransom Telephone Company 
is constructing telephone lines giving connection between Ransom 
and Ness City, Kansas. 


COLOMA, MICH.—The Coloma Mutual Telephone Company has 
been organized, and at a recent meeting the membership was 
found to be sufficiently large to warrant the ordering of materials 
for the putting in of an exchange. Telephone service is furnished 
by the Mutual company at the actual cost of operation. 


DOWAGIAC, MICH.—The Cass County Home Telephone Com- 
pany has connected resorters living at Maple Island and Ma- 
gician Beach with a special telephone service, Telephones have 
been installed in the cottages. Additional lines are being con- 
structed in Redfield, Marcellus, Howardsville, Décatur, Volinia 
and Cassopolis. ; 

CARTH'AGE, MO.—The line being strung between Carthage 
and Joplin, via Diamond, by the Home Telephone Company is 
fast being pushed to completion, 


WARREN, OHIO.—The Warren & Niles Telephone Company is 
stringing considerable new cable, replacing the open wire. 


PAWHUSKA, OKLA.—The county commissioners have granted 
permission to the Osage Telephone Company to construct three 
or four rural telephone lines in the western part of Osage 
county. § 


KITTANNING, PA.—The Kittanning Telephone Company is 
busy at present making preparations for the changing of its 
system from magneto to common battery. About $18,000 will 
be expended in improvements in the system, it is reported. The 
new system will be ready for service about September 1. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Plans are being rapidly made for the con- 
struction of the new system to be installed in this city and sur- 
rounding territory by the Houston Home Telephone Company. 
It is reported the system will cost in the neighborhood of 
$1,250,000. 

ELKHORN, WIS.—The State Long Distance Telephone Com- 
pany, under the management of Mr. Hubbard, is erecting a cable 
between the central office and the Elkhorn school house. 

CENTERVILLE, W. VA., (R. F. D, from Wayne).—The Cen- 
terville Telephone Company, will soon construct about 40 miles 
of telephone line, grounded system. Bids will be called for the 
construction of these lines on June 22nd” 

NELSONVILLE, WIS.—The Nelsonville Telephone Company, at 
its recent stockholders’ meeting, made arrangements for the con- 
struction of several Jocal lines. 


ELECTIONS. 


ALBION, ILL.—At the annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Edwards County Telephone Company the following directors 
were elected: Fred Gill, W. W. Balding, and C, W. Leach of 
Edwards county, and D. GC, Bullard and 8. C. Ring of Richland 
county, The newly elected officers are, Fred Gill, president;F. E. 
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Albin, vice-president;O.A, Bunting, treasurer, and Morris Colyer, 
secretary. Mr. Gill was elected president of the company suc- 
ceeding Mr. Charles Clark, who died on May 6. 


MOUND CITY, KANS.—At the annual meeting of the Mound 
City Telephone Company held recently the following directors 
were elected: B. B, Carbin, John I, Sheets, HK. W. Underhill, 
C. W. Kingsbury, H. A. Strong, O. BE. Haley and J. O. Morse. 
The company within the past year has been improving its system 
generally, and at present is replacing its open wires with cable. 


DAYTON, OHIO.— Thomas Elder, president of the Elder & 
Johnston Company was elected a director of the Home Telephone 
Company at a recent meeting, filling the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of F. R, Huntington of Columbus, H. B. Taylor of 
Columbus was elected treasurer. 


KEMPTON, PA.—A meeting of persons interested in rural tele- 
phone lines in this vicinity was held, and the following officers 
were elected: E. D. Greenawalt, president; Dr. Wm. J. Fetherolf, 
vice-president; Wilson Kunkel, secretary, and James §. Focht, 
treasurer. The meeting was held to discuss the proposition of 
consolidating the Trexler, and the Klinesville lines into one com- 
pany. The new company will be known as the Berks and Lehigh 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


DUNSMUIR,CAL. (Siskiyou County) —The Southern Pacific 
Railway company is installing. telephones in its stations between 
this point and Red Bluff, and trains will be operated by telephone 
over this section of the road. This road between Dunsmuir and 
Ashland has heretofore been operated by telephone and has 
proven satisfactory, 


JASPER, FLA.—C, F. Tonn, formerly of Jacksonville, Ill., has 
purchased the holdings of the Jasper Telephone Company. Mr. 
Tonn with his son will conduct the telephone business, 


FAIRMONT, IND.—A short time ago the Fairmont Telephone 
Company increased the rental for residence telephones from $1 
to $1.25 per month. As a result a large number of patrons 
of the rural lines discontinued service and took steps toward 
the organization of a new company, A franchise was granted to 
E. L. Moore of Marion by the town board. Mr. Moore is promo- 
ting the new system. As the Fairmont company has now offered 
a discount of 10 per cent when payments are made promptly, 
about half of the dissatisfied patrons have ordered the telephones. 
back, and it is quite possible that work of building the new Sys- 
tem may be stopped. 


HOPH, IND.—The Hope Independent Telephone Company has 
announced to ils subscribers a slight raise in rates effective im- 
mediately, 


ATTA = WV ISMAL SKA IN GA meeting of interested parties was 
held recently for the purpose of organizing a new telephone 
company. This organization was effected, and J. N. Bolton was 
elected president; Wm. Wolgast, vice-president; A. H. Meseke, 
secretary and W. C. A. Meseke, treasurer. The company is to 
be known as the Alta Vista City Mutual Telephone Company. ~ 


ATCHISON, KANS.—The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe rail- 
road is at present engaged in constructing telephone despatch- 
ing circuits, putting all of its main lines under telephone oper- 
ation. When this installation is completed, it is reported that a 
total of 6,948 miles of telephone line will be in use by this com- 
pany. 

NICKERSON, KANS.—C. S. Gibbens, secretary of the Nicker- 
son Telephone Company, is at the head of a newly organized 
company which recently purchased the holdings of the Pekin Co- 
Operative Telephone Association. The Officers of the new com- 
pany are: C. S. Gibbens, president: B. L. Jessup, secretary, and 
Lawrence Deck, treasurer. 


PADUCAH, KY.—The Paducah Home Telephone Company is 
organizing all the farmers in western Kentucky into Independent 
companies, and then building lines to give connection with the 
Cee Home Telephone and Telegraph Company’s long distance 
dines, 


_MONROE, LA.—The Home Telephone Company has purchased a 
site and will soon erect a modern fireproof exchange building. 


. CHICOPEE, MASS.—The local] telephone company is changing 
its system from magneto to common battery, in an effort to 
sive subscribers a first class service. 
WORCESTER, MASS.—A petition has 
Superior Court for dissolution of the Worcester County Home 
Telephone Company. The company was incorporated in 1906 
for the purpose of constructing telephone and telegraph lines, 
and conducting a messenger service; the capital stock was $5,000, 
in 50 shares of common stock at $100 each. The money was 
never paid in, it is asserted, the certificates of stock were never 


been filed in the 


issued, and the company has never done any business. At a 
ete of the stockholders it was unanimously voted to dis- 
solve. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO.—Telephone companies in this city suffered 
a great deal of damage to their telephone lines and instruments 
by heavy electrical storms and wind storms. The toll lines 
between Bolivar, Lebanon, Aurora, etc., were entirely put out 
of commission, : 


WESTON, MO.—Free service has been established between 


Weston and Dearborn, through J. Rumpel, manager of the Wes- 
ton Telephone Company. 
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GREAT FALLS, MONT.—The Great Falls Automatic Tele- 
phone Company has completed the construction of two new sub- 
exchange to its system, Whitehall and Basin. 


ROYAL, N. M.—Three women, it is reported, have incorpor- 
ated a telephone company, with a capital stock of $30,000. Out- 
side of the construction work, etc., the business will be carried 
on entirely by the women. 


COOPERSTOWN, N. Y.—The property of the Otsego Home 
Telephone Company was sold at a foreclosure sale and was pur- 
chased by Harry H. McDonough of Utica. Mr. McDonough form- 
erly acted as manager of the Otsego system. 


ELMIRA, N. Y.—The Bell telephone exchange,, a four-story 
brick building, was destroyed by fire a short time ago. Damage, 
$20,000. : 

NEWARK, N. Y.~—The dual connection deal between the 
Wayne-Monroe, and the Wayne County, Independents, and the 
Bell Telephone Company, has been completed by the election of 
officers in the new company, to be Known the Wayne Telephone 
Company. Officers are: President, Willis P. Rogers, William- 
son; vice-president and general manager, H. P. McDonough, 
Newark; secretary, C. S. Ormsbee, Newark; treasurer, P. H. 
Vary; Newark. The company expects to continue toll con- 
nections with both the Bell and Independent long distance lines. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—lIt is reported that in some of the mod- 
ern homes and buildings erected here, a complete system of 
cables is being threaded between the partitions, with 
extensions reaching into all rooms where telephone service may 
be desired. By means of this intercommunicating set, any room 
in the building may be called, or connection may be made with 
persons anywhere on the system of the Rochester Telephone 
Company. 

BELLEFONTAINE, OHIO.—The board of directors of the 
United Telephone Company held a meeting recently to discuss 
the proposition of taking over the Mt, Victory Telephone Com- 
pany of Mt. Victory. The president, it is reported, was instructed 
to open up negotiations with the Mt. Victory people with a view 
to consolidating the two companies. The Mt. Victory company 
operates exchanges at Ridgeway and Mt. Victory, and has 400 
subscribers, 

MT. ZION, OHIO.—The Mt, Zion telephone system, owned by 
Geo. D. Spitler, has been purchased by the newly incorporated 
Independent Telephone Company, for a consideration of $30,000. 

WASHINGTON C. H., OHIO.—An electric light wire which 
fell recently struck a telephone wire of the Citizens telephone 
lines and current was carried into the exchange. The switchboard 
sections, it is reported, were burned out, and considerable cable 
was damaged, and many people were left without telephone 
service as a result. 

GUTHRIE, OKLA.—The Broken Arrow Telephone Company has 
been granted ynermission to raise its rates from $1. to $1.50 
for residence service, and from $1.50 to $2.00 for business service. 


POTEAU, OKLA.—In a recent fire which practically destroyed 
the business section of Wister, Okla., the telephone company 
was a heavy loser, the exchange being destroyed. 


MIDDLEBURGH, PA.—The Middlecreek Valley Telephone 
Company has begun work on the construction of a line from 
Penncreek to Selisgrove, via Middleburg. Connections wil® be 
made with the Buffalo Valley Telephone Company at Penns 
Creek. 

TOWANDA, PA.—The Merchants’ Telephone Company, which 
recently absorbed the Tunkhannock and Wyoming Valley and the 
Montrose Telephone systems, has now purchased the Ely line, 
which stretches out from Montrose to Brooklyn, Foster, Kingsley 
ind other places. The company .is also putting in new cables in 
the town of Montrose and doing considerable extra construction in 
other ways. 

HETTINGER, N.D.—The Dakota and Montana Telephone Com- 
pany, Geo. M. Young, president, and Frank E. Zexton, general 
manager, has purchased the holdings of the Home Telephone 
Company of Lemon, South Dakota, 


WILLISTON, N. D.—The Dakota Western Telephone Company, 
which on January 1, 1909, purchased the Williston telephone 
system, has been making good headway since then. At the time 
the exchange was purchased 300 subscribers were connected to 
the board, and at the beginning of this year, the company had 
450 subscribers, and about 100 miles of rural lines has been added 
to the system. In addition to the Williston exchange, this com- 
pany Owns and operates seven exchanges in other towns, and 
owns about 500 miles of toll line in North Dakota and Montana. 

Lines recently completed are, connecting lines for the Ban- 
dana Telephone Company of Bandana; Kevil Home Telephone 
Company, Kevil; Lacenter Home Telephone Company, Lacenter; 
and lines are now being build to meet the Barlow Home_ Tele- 
phone Company, which is building a new system and installing 
a board with 150 lines. 

SPOKANE, WASH.—The Home Telephone Company and the 
Interstate Telephone Company have made a traffic agreement 
giving each other use of the long distance and local lines. The 
Interstate company, long distance, has about 2,500 telephones 
installed within a radius of 150 miles of Spokane, and it is 
thought that by the first of the new year the Home company 
list will have reached the 5,000 mark. 


CHETEK, WIS.—The Chetek Telephone Company has pur- 
chased the Zienenis Telephone lines, for a consideration of 
$4,000. ; 
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The Making of Figures. 

The old adage “Figures never lie’ has been the argument of 
our fathers, and if properly limited is still true. Knowledge 
born of hard experience has caused another proverb to come 
into existence, “but liars will sometimes figure.” Between the 
two, a person is often at a loss to know whether or not to 
believe the results offered by one who proposes a scheme. 

Two principles which guard against deception should be 
kept in mind in dealing with estimates. 

First, in judging resulting figures, keep clearly in mind the 
premises on which they were based. 

Second, keep in view the object and its biasing effect on the 
man who made the figures. 

It is easy to say that if our plant can be run for such 
expenses we can make an earning of a ten per cent dividend. 
Hence at the end of ten years we will have exactly so much 
money. Accepting this conclusion as a true result, we lay our 
plans accordingly, for “Figures cannot lie.” It reminds us of 
the milk maid who, carrying the milk on her head, laid out a 
The sud- 


den fall_of the milk washed away her premises and resulting 


glorious future, conditioned on the sale of milk. 


dreams just as unexpected expenses wipe out our carefully 


calculated dividends. Keep in mind that the conditions may 


- change, and hard work and careful watching are necessary to 


secure the desired results. 

The object which a man is trying to secure has a great deal 
to do with the magnitude and nature of the figures which he 
computes. Sometimes this is intentional, in which case it is a 
liar who is figuring. But owing to the wide variation in costs 
which exist in every part of the telephone industry, there is 
considerable margin through which honest figures may vary. 
Operators’ wages vary from $18 to $40 or more per month, 
linemen’s $3.00 to $5.00 per day, and so on. 

If the estimator wishes to show the least and most con- 
servative dividend which may be expected, he shades all items 
of expense uniformly high, so that he can say with a fair 
degree of certainty that the total expense will be no greater 
than his figures. 

If it be desired to show the greatest possible earnings, all 
items of expense are included at their lowest reasonable val- 
ues. The middle-of-the-road course lies in giving each item 
neither a high nor a low value, but the one which the expert 
honestly believes will be secured with proper management. 


Hence in considering any set of figures, keep these two 
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things clearly in mind. First, the premises or assumption up- 
on which the figures are based. Second, the object which is 
sought by the use of the figures. If this is done, it renders 


less difficult the assignment of a true value to the results. 


The Right to Refuse Service Until Old Debt is Paid. 

The Supreme Court of Arkansas has recently rendered a defi- 
nite decision upon a question which has long troubled telephone 
companies, viz: the right to refuse service until an old bill is 
paid. While the decision is unfavorable to such right on the 
part of a company, it is well to fully understand the matter 
and transact business accordingly. 

The court based its ruling upon Section 7948 of Kirby’s 
Digest which requires all companies engaged in a general tele- 
phone business to supply the applicants with telephone connec- 
tion and facilities without discrimination or partiality, provided 
they offer to comply with the reasonable regulations of the com- 
pany, and that no company shall impose any condition or re- 
striction on any applicant that is not imposed impartially upon 
The court held that 
the company, being a public setvant, could not refuse to serve 


all persons or companies in like situation. 


an application until he paid a debt contracted for services ren- 
dered in the past. Said the court: ‘For the present services it 
has a right to demand no more than the rate of charge fixed 


for such services.” The court allowed a delinquent subscriber 


to recover the statutory penalty of $100 per day for 40 days. - 


Danaher ys. S. W. Teg. & Tel. Co., 127 S. W., 963. 


Competition. 
(Contributed by Joseph B. Ware, Secretary, National Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association.) 

In the copper district of Upper Michigan the Michigan 
State Telephone Company (Bell) has exclusive possession of 
the .field, so that the advantages of a “universality” of the 
telephone service are seen perhaps under most favorable con- 
ditions. 

The Houghton Mining Gazette has ever been friendly to 


the Bell interests, and other corporate interests as well, so 


that one may without hesitation give full credence to the fol- - 


lowing taken from its issue of Saturday, June 4, 1910: 
“There is a growing demand in Ahmeek for telephones, and 
those desiring this convenience entertain hopes that the tele- 
phone company will see its way clear to satisfy their desires. 
There are a number of reasons given why it has been impos- 
sible to furnish more telephones locally according to local 
How- 
ever, there are many who would appreciate a telephone. 


advices, and no feeling is held against the company. 


“Owing to the facilities for handling the patrons in this 
district it has been found impossible to give a greater num- 
ber of applicants the modern convenience. One of the ap- 
plicants states that he has been promised this service just 
as soon as further accommodations are made. This promise 
was given him two years ago, he says. There are at present 
scarcely more than a half dozen telephones in the village, 
and the generosity of subscribers is appealed to continually.” 

In a community having telephone competition, or near to 
a town where it exists, if the company in control of the 


field fails to properly care for those having or desiring to 
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have a telephone, it is improbable that a person must wait 
more than two vears to secure its installation. Quite like the 
good old days before competition! 

It cannot consistently be said that it is more convenient 
or beneficial to a community to have “one telephone, one 
book and one bill,” (and frequently at high rates rather than 
the choice of two of each, at fair rates) when a large part 
of its citizens who should be users of the telephone, for ob- 
vious reasons have no telephone and therefore no book and 
no bill. 

Less than ten per cent of telephone users in communities 
having telephone competition rent instruments from both com- 
panies. Ninety per cent patronize but one of the companies. 
The community with the advantages of telephone competi- 
tion, because of fair rates and improved service, as a rule 
has many more telephone patrons than a like community with- 
out such a condition. This is always true where a Bell com- 
pany is in sole control of the field. 

The development of the residence, rural and outlying dis- 
tricts by commercial companies will largely cease when a mo- 
nopoly of a field is secured. These classes of business car 
be shown to be unprofitable to any regulating commission. 
As a rule, residence telephones do not yield a. profit to the 
operating telephone companies. The telephone business is 
one of averages. Under competition, as long as the average 


income is satisfactory, the development goes on in all sec- 


“tions. Under monopoly or regulation it is very improbable 
that those sections where the returns are unprofitable will 


be developed with reasonable promptness, if at all. ot 

Only through competition can the people continue to secure 
the advantages of the telephone with good service at reason- 
able rates. | oie Je 

PRR EIS LORD ei 
A Blast from the Ice Factory. 

Editorial writers for some papers deem it a duty to send 
forth periodical rays of sunshine to brighten the path of - 
travelers. They are out of tune with the world just now. 
What we need is a little bit of Arctic shadow, and time to 
sit down and enjoy it. 

The abstract from the report of the Overhead Line Con- 
; National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation is, to telephone men, the important part of a paper 


struction Committee of the 


which, representing the results of much labor of a strong 
body of able men, is extremely valuable; and it should be 
studied with care. Some such agreement is essential for the 
development of a type of construction which in many locali- 
ties must inevitably supersede conditions which now consti- 
tute a public nuisance, as well as a financial burden upon the 
owners of the wires. 

This is such a serious subject that except for the present 
comment, which is made timely by the publication of the 
Committee’s report, TELEPHONY will réfrain from referring 
to it again until the fall. months. But, with the charming 
photographs of Rochester’s snowy streets, it is believed that 
even. this highly technical document will be refreshing to 
the reader whose foresight allows it to carry him on to 
better things of the future. 


The Back Lot Pole Line 


By C. H. Quinn 


The back lot pole line is becoming popular, and with joint 
construction is saving telephone and electric light companies 
a lot of trouble. One of the cities in which it has reached its 
greatest development, and to a very large extent has solved 
vexatious problems for wire companies and property owners, 
is Rochester, N. Y. Approximately 1,000 acres of built-up 
area within the city limits are covered by back lot pole lines 
which carry wires of the Rochester Railway & Light Company, 
and The Rochester Telephone Co. (Independent) and the 
New York Telephone Co. (Bell). Besides this area, which is 
mainly in tracts, there are hundreds of streets and portions 


Beautiful 


Trees Make West Avenue in Rochester a Charming Thoroughfare, 


When a new building tract is laid out, or a new street 
projected, the Railway & Light Company builds the back 
lot pole line, placing its lighting or power transmission wires 
on top, and placing cross-arms or brackets for the telephone 
companies below. When the total cost is known for the 
completed line it is divided equally among the three com- 
panies, who then maintain their wires independently. The 
Railway & Light Company obtains permanent easements in 
writing for the poles, finding it an improvement over taking 
verbal promises for such rights. 

The back lot line is usually reached by conduits from a 
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It Has Been Relieved of Wires by Back Lot 


Lines to the Gratification of the Citizens and the Wire Using Companies Also, 


of streets where two, or all three companies, occupy the same 
poles. 

Until about four years ago there was no such thing as 
the three companies allowing their wires to go on the same 
poles. The Bell company refused to go on any other com- 
pany’s line. Then an ordinance of drastic character was pro- 
posed, and it brought the Bell to its knees; it promised to do 
everything the city asked, if only that ordinance could be 
killed. The back lot line then began to thrive, and is today 
used almost exclusively by all three companies. 


near-by street which carries conduits for all purposes. In 
stringing wires from poles to subscribers’ houses the telephone 
companies never have more than a 200-foot run, which is a 
considerable improvement in distance from the old massed 
pole plan. Maintenance cost is lessened. 

The back lot line used jointly by the three companies at 
Rochester, costs about 25 per cent more than a line costs 
through a public street. The increase is due to additional 
cost of obtaining easements, conduits and better construction. 
The method is worth all it costs and may in a long period 
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prove as low in costs as the old street plan of former days. 

T. H. Yawger, Superintendent of the Electric Department 
of the Rochester Railway & Light Company, has made an ex- 
tensive study of the pole and wire problem and is an en- 
thusiastic advocate of the back lot pole line. In obtaining 
easements for poles his, men first canvass the owners of lots 
on one side of a street and it is rarely that they do not 
get the privilege from all on one side, which enables them to 
set poles in a straight line. 

“This system,” said Mr. Yawger to the writer, “prevents 
trouble that sometimes arises from stringing wires across a 
man’s property for another’s telephone. It is no trouble to 
get permission to run wires between poles. In many cases, too, 
the back lot line enables us to remove wires from a street 
with dense rows of trees on each side.” 

General Manager J. T. Hutchings, of the Railway & Light 
Company, is also a strong believer in the ultimate economy and 
convenience of the back lot line and says that most people are 
willing to have poles in the rear of their homes, rather than 
in the street in front. 
owners, he states, are more willing than in less costly sections 
to grant permanent pole easements. 

The development of the back lot line is a matter of keen 
interest to telephone men and electric light men alike, all 
over the country, and much careful technical work has been 
done to produce a plan for carrying on this work so that it 
shall provide in the highest degree the necessary elements of 
safety, convenience, economy, and good appearance. 

At the recent technical session of the 33rd Convention of 
The National Electric Light Association, the Committee on 
Overhead Line Construction presented a report supplementing 
the report of the same committee presented last year, Last 
year’s report contained specifications ‘for joint pole line con- 
struction which had been submitted with a view to calling 
forth discussion. This year’s report again draws attention to 
the desirability of ample discussion, and states that the speci- 
fications are not yet standardized. It is hoped that there will be 
sufficient criticism from all parties interested so that at a 
later date, possibly in two years, the committee will be able 
to put forth a report which may be accepted as standard. 

This year’s report mentions a criticism submitted by the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, which now has 
standard specifications for this class of work. 


The report includes the text of a suggested form of agree- 


ment which is already standard in certain parts of the country, 
as follows: 


53. THIS AGREEMENT, made this day of 
, 19 , between 
, a corporation of the State of , hereinafter 


called “The Lighting: Company,” party of the first part, and 

, a corporation of the 
State of , hereinafter called “The Telephone Com- 
pany,” party of the second part. 

54. WuereAs, the party of the first part hereto is engaged 
in the business of constructing, maintaining and operating 
electric light, heat and power plants in the State of 
and in the same territory as that in which the party of the 
second part carries on its business: and 

55. WHEREAS, the same roads, highways and private and 
public places are used by the corporations parties hereto in 
many instances for the erection of poles and the placing there- 
on of the wires and attachments used in their respective busi- 
nesses, and it is often desirable and sometimes imperative that 
certain poles should be used jointly by the said corporations 
in order to avoid having two or more separate and conflicting 
lines of poles on the same side of the highways; and 

56. WHEREAS, it is the desire and purpose of both parties 
to this agreement to so erect, arrange and maintain their 
attachments upon and in connection with the poles jointly used 
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as to minimize the inconvenience from such joint use, and 

57. WHEREAS, a committee of electrical engineers appointed 
to consider the question of the joint use of poles by telephone, 
telegraph and electric light companies and to formulate con- 
ditions and methods of construction in such joint use have 
devised methods to accomplish that purpose, which methods 
are fully set forth in certain specifications which are written 
in and made part of this agreement. 

58. Now THEREFORE THIS AGREEMENT WITNESSETH: That 
the said parties hereto for and in consideration of the mutual 
covenants herein contained do hereby mutually agree as fol- 
lows: 

59. First: For the purpose of this agreement the following 
terms are defined as follows: ; 

60. Joint use is the placing and maintaining by both parties 
hereto upon the same pole or poles of attachments used in the 
carrying on of their business. The Company owning the pole 
will be described as “Owner.’”’ The Company making and 
maintaining or desiring to maintain attachments on poles of 
the owner will be described as “Licensee.” The 
will be described as the “Telephone Company.” 
will be described as the “Lighting Company.” 

61. The word “attachment” shall be held to include wires, 
cables, arc’ light fixtures, incandescent street light fixtures, 
transformers, telephone cable terminal boxes, telephone cable 
terminal hoods, fuse boxes, lightning arresters, switches, aerial 
cables, guy wires, ground wires, connecting wires, break arms, 
support wire, trolley span wires, and all other wires and 
apparatus or fixtures now used or hereafter to be used by 
either of the companies hereto in the transaction of its busi- 
ness. 

62. Seconp: The Telephone Company hereby grants unto 
the Lighting Company, its successors and assigns, subject to 
all the covenants and conditions herein contained, license and 
permission to place and maintain upon the poles of the Tele- 
phone Company now erected or hereafter erected in the ter- 
ritory in the State of above specified in which the 
Lighting Company may own, lease or operate pole lines for 
the purpose of its business, such attachments as it may desire 
to use in connection with properly constructed circuits for the 
sole purpose of transmitting or distributing electrical energy 
for the use of the Lighting Company in its business of fur- 
nishing electric light, heat and power. 

63. Tuirp: The Lighting Company hereby grants to the 
Teelphone Company, its successors and assigns, subject always 
to the covenants and conditions herein contained, license and 
permission to place and maintain upon the poles of the Light- 
ing Company now erected or hereafter erected in the territory 
in the State of above specified in which the Telephone 
Company may own, lease or operate pole lines for the pur- 
poses of its business, attachments as it may desire for use in. 
its business of furnishing telephonic of telegraphic communi- 
cation. 

64. FourtH: The Telephone Company shall pay the Light- 
ing Company for each attachment made to the Lighting Com- 
pany’s poles under this agreement, at the following rates: 

Single wires 

Twisted pairs 

Rubber cables and lead-covered cables, including the sup- 

porting strand: 

34 inch in diqgmeter and less. 

Above 34 inch to one inch inclusive 

Above one inch to one and one-half inches inclusive 

Above one and one-half inches to two inches inclusive 
Cable boxes and hoods: 

Eleven pairs and less 

Fifteen pairs to twenty-six pairs inclusive 

Over twenty-six pairs 

Lightning arresters. 
65. The Lighting Company shall pay the Telephone Com- 
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pany for each attachment made to the Telephone Company’s 
poles at the following rates: 

Single wires: 

No. 10 to No. 6 B. and S. gauge inclusive 
No. 4 to No. 1 B. and S. gauge inclusive 
No. 6 Duplex 

No. 0 to No. 0000 B. and S. gauge inclusive 
Above No. 0000 B. and S. gauge 

Incandescent lamp and fixtures 

Arc lamp and fixtures 

Transformers : 

Fifty lights and under 
Above fifty lights 

Switches, arresters and cutouts 

Trolley spans or brackets 

Signal wires 

66. No. charge shall be made by either company for the 
following: 

67. Cross-arms or other fixtures to support wires, guys, 
ground wires, connecting wires or cables on a pole and con- 
nected to line wires on the. same pole for which attachment 
rental is paid; distributing wires on 4 pole when connected to 
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poles of either party hereto by the other party to this agree- 
ment. Prior to the first day of June in each year each of the 
companies to this agreement shall detail suitable representa- 
tives to make joint inspection of the number and kind of 
attachments of each licensee made to the poles jointly used. A 
report of such inspections shall be made in writing and signed 
by at least one of the representatives of each party making 
the inspections. Said report shall state the number and kind 
of attachments found and the ownership of poles jointly used. 
Such report shall be certified for correctness by an officer of 
each of the companies and the list of attachments so made 
and certified to shall form the basis for the rental charges for 
the current year. If any rental remains unpaid for a period 
of sixty (60 days) after the second day of January in each 
year, the party to whom the money is due may, after thirty 
(30) days’ notice to the other party of delinquency, remove 
the attachments of the delinquent company from its poles at 
the cost of the licensee. 

72. SixtH: The liability for damages from accidents. aris- 
ing from the joint use of poles under this agreement shall be 
apportioned as follows:—The liability to be assumed ‘by the 
Telephone Company (party of the second part heréto) is one- 
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cables for which attachment rental is paid on the same pole. 

68. Whenever it is necessary to attach the wires of one 
company to the poles of the other company, not for the pur- 
pose of supporting the wire but to avoid contact between the 
pole and the wire, there shall be no charge for such attach- 
ment. 

69. Whenever it may be necessary to make more than one 
attachment for a wire or cable on a pole for the purpose of 
turning corners or avoiding obstructions, the attachments so 
made shall be counted as a single attachment. 

70. No charge shall be made for attachments on 
jointly owned. 

71. Kirra: Payments of rentals under this agreement shall 
be based upon a minimum period of one year and shall be 
made annually upon the second day of January in each year, 
the first payment under this agreement to be made January 
second, nineteen hundred and , for the period from 
January second, , to December thirty-first, 
and the parties to this agreement shall during the month of 
June of each year during the term of this contract and con- 
tinuing thereafter as promptly as practicable until comple- 
tion, make a joint inspection of their several lines for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining what attachments have been made to the 


poles 


half of the damages for injury to persons not in the employ 
of either of the parties hereto; one-half of the damages for 
injury to property not belonging to either of the parties 
hereto; and the entire damage for injury to persons in the 
employ of the Telephone Company; the liability to be assumed 
by the Lighting Company (party of the first part hereto) for 
accidents arising from such joint use of poles, is the entire 
damages for injury to its own employees; one-half the dam- 
ages to persons injured who are not in the employ of either 
of the parties hereto; and one-half the damages for injury to 
property not belonging to either of the parties hereto. 

73. Each of the parties hereto shall have exclusive control 
of all settlements by compromise, action at law or otherwise, 
which may arise from accidents to its own employees. 

74. All claims arising from accidents or damages to the 
persons or property of any person not in the employ of either 
of the parties hereto, from the joint use of poles, shall be 
acted upon and managed by the parties hereto jointly. If 
any claim for accident or injury shall be made by any person 
other than an employee of either of the parties hereto, and 
such claim can be compromised by settlement out of court, 
before or aiter suit is brought, and one of the parties hereto 
shall désire to make such settlement and the other party shall 
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be unwilling to do so, the party desiring to make such settle- 
ment, upon payment to the other party of the sum of money 
which would be its proportionate share of such settlement, if 
both parties had agreed thereto, shall be relieved from all 
liability which may arise thereafter from such claim, and the 
party to whom such payment shall be made shall thereupon 


On a New Street With Growing Trees and Comfortable Residences 
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assume the entire liability for such claim, and shall save the 
other party harmless from any loss, cost or charge by reason 
thereof. 

75. This agreement shall cover all accidents or injuries to 
the employees of either of the parties hereto and to the per- 
sons and property of persons not in the employ of the parties 
hereto that shall occur by reason of the joint use of poles in 
any part of the territory covered by the lines of both the 
respective parties hereto. 

76. SEVENTH: Neither party hereto shall place any attach- 
ments upon the poles of the other party until the party desiring 
such privilege shall make written application to the owner and 
shall have received a written permit from the owner authoriz- 
ing said attachments. The application shall specify the loca- 
tion, number and the nature of the attachments desired. When- 
ever the poles of either party to which the other party wishes 
to make attachments are located on private property the licensee 
shall obtain the consent in writing for such attachments 
from the owner of the property on which the poles are located 
when directed to do so by the owner of the pole. If either 
party hereto is restricted by law or ordinance, state or munici- 
pal, in the use of its poles so that it cannot legally allow the 
other party to use the same as provided herein, then and in 
that case, the owner of the poles so restricted shall not be 
obligated to issue license for attachments thereon, and in all 
cases of attachments under this agreement the licensee shall 
procure all necessary state or municipal consents therefor 
and shall comply with all legal requirements in making the 
the attachments requested or changing the pole line or cir- 
cuits of the owner. Both of the parties hereto reserve the 
right to refuse any specific application from the other party 
for attachments whenever it is reasonably certain that it will 
be necessary to remove such attachments because of state, 
municipal or other restriction as above mentioned. 

77. Subject, however, to the above conditions, it is under- 
stood that the owner shall grant the permit to make attach- 
ments at once as a matter of course, either as requested or 
subject to changes being made in the pole line; provided, 
however, that such changes shall conform to the specifications 
contained in this agreement. In the case of poles jointly owned 
the party desiring to make or change attachments shall notify 
the other party as provided above before doing the work. 

78. ErcutH: Nothing in this agreement or in the specifi- 
cations shall be considered as a restriction upon the right of 
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either of the parties hereto to remove any of its attachments 
from poles jointly used at any time, but the party desiring to 
remove its attachments shall first give notice in writing to the 
other party of its intention to remove such attachments, which 
notice shall specify the number and size of the attachments 
to be removed and the location of the poles affected by such 
removal. The removal of attachments as hereinabove pro- 
vided for shall not release the party removing from the 
rental charge for such attachments for the current year, pro- 
vided such removed attachments have been inventoried. 

79. NintH: When by reason of the attachments already 
made or by reason of the attachments desired to be made 
or by reason of both, the poles shall not in the judgment of 
the owner thereof be of sufficient size, height or strength to 


‘carry the proposed attachments and the wires and fixtures 


of the owner, or when by reason of the attachments already 
made or by reason of the attachments desired to be made or 
by reason of both, a pole will not be of sufficient size, height 
or strength to give the owner of the pole the space which 
it requires for its attachments necessary for the extension of 


“its business, the owner of the pole shall have the right to 


compel the licensee using or desiring to use the said pole to 
provide a new pole of such size, height or strength, or to 
provide for such changes in the existing pole line, as the 
owner shall deem proper under the circumstances. And in 
all cases of replacing poles or rebuilding pole lines as herein 
provided for, the said poles replaced and any additional poles 
which shall be placed in the line shall be and remain the 
property of the party who owned the poles removed or 
the pole line in which additional poles are placed. All re- 
arrangements of attachments or transferring attachments from 
old poles to new poles shall be done by the party owning 
the attachments. All expense for labor and material arising 
irom pole reconstruction, and from changing the attachments 
from the old poles to the new poles or rearranging attach- 
ments on old poles, and the expense of supervision by a rep- 
resentative of the owner of the pole (not to exceed three 
dollars a day) shall be a charge upon and shall be paid by 
the licensee. The work of changing attachments shall be 
done by both parties promptly and in such a manner as not 
to interfere with the service of the party owning the pole, 
and in all cases shall be done within thirty (30) days after 
notice from the party resetting or erecting the pole that the 
pole is ready for the transfer. An itemized bill for labor, 
material and supervision shall be presented to the licensee by 
the owner within thirty (30) days after the completion of 
the changes herein provided for. On each pole jointly owned 
by the parties hereto, the initial and pole numbers of both 
parties shall be placed. In the case of poles jointly owned by 
the parties hereto the cost of reconstruction work necessary 
to provide additional space as above shall be divided between 
the parties in proportion to the additional space required by 
each. 

80. TrentH: The owner of the pole or poles jointly used 
shall have the right to abandon the use of any such pole or 
poles at any time, but shall first notify the licensee of its 
intention to abandon the use of poles, and the licensee shall 
have the right to purchase such pole and the owner shall, as 
far as it is legally may, sell or assign the same to the licensee: 


provided, that if the licensee desires to purchase such 
pole it shall within thirty (30) days after such no- 
tification signify its intention to purchase. The price 


for such pole and the terms of payment therefor shall be 
fixed by agreement hetween the parties hereto, or, upon a 
failure to agree, by the Committee of Arbitrators as hereinafter 
established. Upon failure of the licensee to accept the privilege 
of purchasing the poie within thirty (30) days or to pay for 
the same within sixty (60) days after the price therefor shall 
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be fixed, the owner shall have the right to remove the pole, 
and shall be released and discharged from all liability, obliga- 
tion or duty to the licensee with respect to such pole. Either 
party shall have the right to abandon the use of poles jointly 
owned under the same restrictions and privileges as above 
provided for in the case of poles owned by one of the parties 
hereto. 

81. ELeventH: The Telephone Company shall not in the 
future, unless required so to do by statute or municipal action, 
grant to any corporation, firm or individual doing business in 
competition with or in opposition to the Lighting Company, 


the right or privilege to use any of its poles within the terri- 


tory herein named, or in any part thereof, in which the 
Lighting Company has its electric system in operation and 
the Lighting Company shall not in the future unless required 
so to do by statute or municipal action, grant to any corpora- 
tion, firm, or individual doing business in competition with or 
in opposition to the Telephone Company the right or privilege 
to use any of its poles in the territory named, or in any part 
thereof, in which the Telephone Company has its system in 
operation. 

82. Nothing herein contained shall be considered as a 


limitation upon the right of the Telephone Company to place 


and use wires on its poles for the purpose of transmitting 
electrical energy for supplying light, heat and power to be 
used only by it and solely in connection with its business in 
furnishing telephonic and telegraphic communication; .and 
nothing herein contained shall be. considered as a limitation 
upon the right of the Lighting Company to place and use 
wires of its said poles for the purpose of establishing tele- 
phonic and telegraphic communication to be used only by it 
and solely in connection with its business of furnishing elec- 
tricity for light, heat and power, or for railway purposes. 

83. TweLrtH: It is understood and agreed, however, that 
if either of the parties hereto have heretofore conferred upon 
other parties by contract or otherwise, rights and privileges 
to use the poles referred to in this agreement, nothing herein 
contained shall be considered as affecting said existing rights, 
privileges, but no new rights, privileges, or extensions of 
existing rights shall be granted, except as above. 

84. It is understood by and between the parties to this 
agreement that either of the parties hereto shall have the 
right, by contract or otherwise, to continue existing rights 
and privileges, to grant new rights and privileges, or to extend 
existing rights and privileges, to the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company and corporations leased to or con- 
trolled by said American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
to the Western Union Telegraph Company or to the Postal 
Telegraph Cable Company; and in case either of the parties 
hereto shall hereafter grant new rights and privileges, or 
extend existing rights and privileges, to either of the three 
companies above named to place and maintain wires and at- 
tachments on poles jointly used by the parties hereto, that 
the party granting such rights and privileges shall be consid- 
ered as the owner of such wires and attachments, and shall 
be liable as between the parties hereto, for any damages that 
may arise and be subject to the same restrictions and condi- 
tions as if such wires and attachments were the property of 
the company granting such right. 

85. THIRTEENTH: All attachments hereafter made on poles 
jointly used «hall be constructed, erected and maintained in 
accordance with the following specifications; but it is dis- 
tinctly understood by and between the parties hereto that the 
failure to observe such specifications by either party shall not 
relieve the other party from the obligation imposed by the 
sixth section of this agreement. 

86. FouRTEENTH: (Specifications.) The same or a modifi- 
cation of the specifications as outlined in report of Mr. Paul 
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Spencer, read at the annual convention of the N. E. L. A. 
in Chicago, in 1908. 

87. FirrEENTH: When the licensee shall fail, neglect or 
refuse to erect, construct or maintain on the poles jointly 
used, new attachments in conformity with the specifications, 
the owner shall have the right to remove such attachments 
from its poles at the cost and charge of the licensee; pro- 
vided, however, that the owner in such case before removing 
the attachments of the licensee from its poles, shall serve a 


‘written notice on the licensee setting forth wherein such at- 


tachments fail to conform to the specifications and notifying 
the licensee that within sixty (60) days from the service of 
the notice such work must be brought into conformity with 
the specifications, or the attachments removed. If the licensee 
fails to bring the attachments into conformity with the speci- 
fications, or to remove the attachments, the owner shall have 
the right to remove the attachments. On poles jointly 
owned, if one of the parties hereto shall fail, neglect or refuse 
to erect, construct or maintain its new attachments in con- 
formity with the specifications, the other party shall have the 
right to compel the removal of such attachments failing to 
conform to the specifications under the same terms and con- 
ditions as in the case of a pole owned by such other party 
hereto. 

88. The owner of the poles upon which any wires may be 
placed in accordance with the terms hereof shall have and 
does hereby reserve the right after thirty (30) days’ written 
notice to remove the wires of the licensee whenever the pres- 
ence of these wires interferes with the business of the party 
owning such poles or in any manner impairs the use by the 
owner of its wires. 

89. SIxTEENTH: In order that existing joint use con- 
struction may be brought into conformity with the said specifi- 
cations as far as feasible, each of the parties hereto shall from 
time to time reconstruct its pole lines now jointly used untif 
all the existing joint use shall be brought into conformity with 
the specifications. The Committee of Arbitrators shall meet from 
time to time and determine the amount and order of carry- 
ing on the work of reconstruction of existing joint use for 
each year. Any question as to'the method or order of carry- 
ing on the work of reconstruction in regard to which any 


Wires of Three Companies are Carried on This Single Pole Line 
in Rochester. The Lower Cross-Arms are Unnecessary for ° 
Most Modern Methods of Telephone Wire Distribution, 
Upper Cross-Arms Always Carry Electric 
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difference of opinion shall arise between the parties hereto 
shall be referred to the Committee of Arbitrators, and the 
decision of a majority of said committee shall be final and 
binding upon the parties hereto. If in case of reconstruction 
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of existing joint use either of the parties to this agreement 
in any specific case shall desire to make changes in the ex- 
isting joint use, said changes not being strictly in conformity 
with the specifications, or if either of the parties hereto 
desires to retain the existing construction when it is not in 
conformity with the specifications, then the matter of the 
proposed deviation from the specifications shall be referred to 
the Committee of Arbitrators to settle in what manner and 
under what conditions such changes shall be made, and 
the decision of a majority of the Committee of Arbitrators 
shall be final and binding upon the parties hereto. 

90. SEVENTEENTH: In any case where the licensee shall, 
in the judgment of the owner of the pole, unduly delay the 
reconstruction of the existing attachments on such a pole, 
if such reconstruction is included within the work as fixed by 
the Committee of Arbitrators, the owner may notify the licen- 
see that such reconstruction work must be done within sixty 
(60) days from the service of the notice, or the attachments 
removed, offering at the same time to co-operate and do its 
own portion of the work. If the licensee fails, at the expira- 
tion of said period of sixty (60) days to bring such work 
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and effect for a period of five years and thereafter until ter- 
minated by either party by one year’s previous notice in 
writing to the other party. The right to make attachments 
under this agreement shall cease and determine thirty (30) 
days after the service of said notice to terminate this agree- 
ment, and the parties hereto shall each remove its attach- 
ments from the poles of the other party within the said year 
after such notice of termination is served, and in case either 
party fails to so remove its attachments the other party shall 
have the right to remove the attachments at the expense of the 
party failing to remove the same. 

95. TwentTieTH: This agreement shall bind the successors 
and assigns of the parties hereto, but neither of the parties 
hereto shall have the right to assign or otherwise dispose of 
its rights or interests under this agreement to any individual, 
firm or corporation doing business in competition with or in 
opposition to the other party. 

96. Twenty-First: For the purpose of deciding questions 
of interpretation which may arise under the terms of this 
agreement, for approving the work provided for by the speci- © 
fications and such other control as is herein referred to them, 


Poles and Wires Will 
to Lamp Poles, 


into conformity with the plans laid out by the Committee of 
Arbitrators or to remove the attachments, then the owner shall 
have the right to remove from such poles the attachments of 
the licensee. The cost of all reconstruction work, whether 
on the attachments of the licensee or on the attachments of the 
owner, shall be at the cost and charge of the licensee. Either 
company may refuse to do the work when requested by the 
other in accordance with the foregoing, but shall thereupon 
promptly remove its attachments from the pole so jointly used; 
provided, however, that subject to the foregoing provisions, 
existing attachments of one of the parties hereto on the poles 
of the other shall remain. 

91. In the case of poles jointly owned by the parties hereto, 
each party shall pay for the cost of reconstructing its own 
wires and attachments and if it is necessary to reconstruct 
the poles so jointly owned, each of the parties shall bear its 
share of the expense for labor and material involved in such 
reconstruction of existing poles or erecting new poles pro rata 
to the length of pole required. The work of reconstruction 
shall be carried on with due diligence in accordance with the 
plans laid out by the Committee of Arbitrators. 

92. EIGHTEENTH: If the parties hereto cannot agree as to 
whether or not the attachments on poles jointly owned and 
jointly used by the parties hereto, are in conformity with the 
specifications, then the matter of dispute shall be referred to 
the Committee of Arbitrators which committee shall have the 
power to settle the difference between the parties, and the 
finding of the committee shall be final and binding upon both 
the parties hereto. 

93. When existing joint use construction shall be once 
brought into conformity with said specification, it shall there- 
after be treated and considered the same as new construction. 

94. NINETEENTH: This agreement shall continue in force 
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there shall be appointed a committee or board of arbitrators, 
two ‘of such committee to be chosen by the party of the first 
part to this agreement, two to be chosen by the party of the 
second part to this agreement and the fifth to be chosen by 
the four so selected and such committee of arbitrators shall 
be vested with the power to settle any dispute which shall 
arise during the existence of this agreement between the 
parties hereto as to the fair interpretation thereof, or as to 
the fair interpretation of the said specifications, and the other 
powers which are given to said committee in various para- 
graphs of this agreement. The decision of a majority of 
the said Committee of Arbitrators shall be final and conclusive 
and binding upon the parties hereto, their successors and 
assigns. If at any time either of the parties desires to name 
an arbitrator in place of one of the arbitrators originally 
chosen on said committee, it shall have a right to do so, 
notifying the other party of such change in the personnel of 
the committee, 

97. TweEnty-Seconp: It is distinctly understood and agreed 
by and between the parties hereto that upon the execution of 
this agreement all former contracts and agreements entered 
into by the parties hereto or by the party of the second part 
with any company consolidated with, leased to or controlled 
by the party of the first part, relating to the subject matter 
hereof, shall, so far as the same do not agree with the terms 
of this agreement, be abrogated. : 

98. In Witness Wuereor, the parties hereto have caused 
their corporate seals to be hereto affixed and duly attested, the 
day and year first above written. 


By President. 
Attest : Secretary. 

_By President. 
Attest : 


Secretary. 


Some Vail-ed Reflections 


Love Your Enemies—Some Financial Atrocities—Might Did Not Make Right in the Fish Regime—The 
Licensee Minor’s Plight. 


By J.C. 


While riding through Kansas, last week, it occurred to 
me that the only people who ever profited from Bell deals 
were those Independent hot heads who sold out to the 
Bell. 

There is a sort of a scriptural injunction, “Do up your 
friends and love them that hate you,’ with many embellish- 
ments. 

Accordingly if a man builds a telephone plant and makes the 
Bell some imaginary competitive trouble, they rush in, buy him 
out at his own price, and feel much elated over their acqui- 
sition of a half-built plant. 

But the patient licensee Bell investor who put his money 
under Bell control hears only annual reports of deficit and 
destruction—no one pays him money for anything. 


What an array of glittering wreck examples has the 
Missouri and Kansas company bought! Hundreds of them. 
Kansas is full of autos purchased immediately after a sale 
to the Bell. Normally, there are no automobiles on $2 and 
$1 rates. 


A telephone company, on peaceful terms with the Bell 
desires to sell. 

Unlike the hostile company, it is told that an appraisal 
will be necessary. 

When the .Bell appraises this friendly property, it 
naturally finds fault, and for the first time takes some ob- 
servation of depreciation. 

So the friendly company is allowed 60 cents on the dollar 
and the hostile company gets $1.10 on sight. 


It is not fair to the minor stockholder. Is it not strange 
that you can find but very few cases where minor interests 
in Bell companies ever get a fair shake? 

But the cold blooded parent bunch do not love anyone 
but themselves. Every one of them says grace at his table, 
and imagine they thank God for his tender mercies. 

The minor stockholder in the Bell companies gets the 
double cross. 


Look at some of the particular wrecks and you find a 
relation between some great (?) parent official and the 
licensee company Official. 

Something like this—nephew, younger brother, cousin, or 
somebody-in-law. 

These fellows are usually shiftless—they were pushed 
through college and even owned valets. When they gradu- 
ate they are rushed around at some delicate apprentice 
work. First thing you know they are sent West as mis- 
sionaries. 

Accordingly the licensee minor stockholder is also pun- 
ished for the sin of nepotism on the fond parent’s part. 


The Bell companies today are torn with ill feeling. The 
alleged functional system broke more hearts and ruined as 
many minor stockholders’ hopes as foolish buying of com- 
peting plants has done. 

In the days of Mr. Fish’s incumbency you found courage 
and hope among licensee officials. Today you find every 
man in the organization secretly frightened at the cold 
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blooded policy of the present aged holder of the companies’ 
destiny. 


One of the glittering examples of the present administra- 
tion is the Western Electric Co. 

In early days, a few men got in on the ground floor and 
when the company expanded from $100,000 to $8,000,000 
without the injection of a single dollar, a great many of the 
ruling Bell spirits were pleased to get 80 shares for one 
share. 


But a new Pharaoh arose in the land, who didn’t own 

any of the 80 to 1 stock. He did not like it a little bit. 
He did not like the Western crowd either. As soon as 

he could he played ducks and drakes with that Sunday 


school organization. 


This wonderful company sold $68,000,000 worth of goods 
in 1906 and the profits were nearly $7,000,000. 

A manufacturing company is by all means entitled to 
10 per cent profit on its gross output. 

There is no occupation so fraught with danger as manu- 
facturing. Facteries have lean and fat years. They need 
reserves because there are days when the wheels stand still 
and there is nothing doing. 

But when Mr. Fish disappeared from public view, the 
profits of the Western Electric disappeared too. 

In 1907, it earned something like $150,000 on $50,000,000 
sales, and in 1908 we heard nothing of the profits on $36,- 
000,000 sales. 

In 1909, the progress of the new bunch quickened, and 
the factory showed 5 per cent proiits. 

The new bunch in control should ordinarily be ashamed 
of themselves. But they have no stock in the Western 
Electric and they are there to see that there will be no 
“excessive” profits in the future. 

Think of it, “excessive’—10 per cent is not excessive, 5 
per cent is silly. The parent brags about paying 8 per cent. 
But they make 5 per cent in Western Electric and pay 
about 2 per cent on actual property. Wonderful, isn’t it? 


Say, from a financial standpoint, would:it not be a pud- 
ding to be an Independent manufacturer on the Western 
Electric basis? 

This year the various licensee companies are drawing up 
a list of apparatus needed in i911. 

Think of it, if we, who are engaged in making telephone 
apparatus, could know one year in advance just what we 
were to do. 

Even with that advantage, this great hulk can only pro- 
duce a profit of 5 per cent, or 2 per cent upon the actual 
investment. 


When an Independent order into the Western 
Electric Co., there is great rejoicing. The order is tagged 
specially. Each man is duty bound to get busy. And the 
order gets through somehow. 


goes 


Suppose I was a licensee company, and I had an emer- 


gency order. Suppose I had told that I would need 10,000 
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relays in 1909. I found that I needed more. No tag would 
rush this order through. It would be only a licensee order. 
I would get it some time the following year. 


You can see that there is confusion and fear-and hatred 
in the new order of things. 

An army engaged in conquest is not ordinarily merciful 
and neither is a natural monopoly merciful at any period. 
But there is no excuse for being more merciless to its own 
investors than to its enemies. 

The papers are full of details regarding the exposure of 
the United Wireless crowd. 

These suave gentlemen have been selling stock to that 
everlasting sucker for $10 a share. The government in- 
spectors seem to have reached the conclusion that a real 
two-cent stamp has more asset power. 


But the offense is slight. The foxy man was released on 
$25,000 bail. I hope the judge did not apologize for his 
rough treatment. A common thief does not expect consid- 
eration but a man boarding at the Waldorf-Astoria has a 
friendly consideration from our courts. 


To anyone with any mental caliber, there would be no 
difficulty in analyzing the hopelessness of Wireless as a 
dividend payer. 


Suppose the Postal was limited to one wire between 
New York and Chicago. You would not find much return. 


There is a difference between the parent Bell and the 
United Wireless company. 

The Bell has assets in profusion; it earns big money; it 
pays dividends. Most of the licensee companies pay none 
abe Me 

The Wireless has no assets and has promised to pay divi- 
dends if it happens to earn them. 

I see no moral difference between the refusal of the Bell 
to pay dividends on various properties, when they are earning 
enough money to do it, and the United Wireless, which 
will never pay any. 

It is just as wicked to hold back earned dividends as it 
is to sell stock which has no hope of dividends. 


Press dispatches tell us that “owing to ‘increased econo- 
mies, Central Union stock. will be put on a 6 per cent 
basis.” 

There has been no increase in economy, nor has there 
been any increased earning. But after years and years, after 
the Bell has gobbled a big per cent of the stock, they have 
found that “increased economies” will justify a dividend. 

[ wonder if the Bell company will pay back their $15,000,- 
000 bond issue on the Western Electric by increasing the 
stock of that company from $15,000,000 to $30,000,000. It 
would be just as absurd as the present Central Union and 
Missouri & Kansas condition. 

It would be a grand chance for the Bell to grab $27,000,- 
000 of the Western $30,000,000. It does not look fair. 
But that never concerned the present administration. 


I venture to say that the time will come when the minor 
stockholders of the Western will find their 20 per cent 
holdings reduced to 10 per cent by a trade on the Central 
Union basis. 

The Western is run exclusively for the Bell interests. 

They advertise and brag about it in all the subsidized 
Magazines. 
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The president of the Western Electric Co. is vice-presi- 
dent of the Bell. 

The contract between A. T. & T. Co. and Western Elec- 
tric has expired. 

There will be no new one. 

The Bell missionaries are on the job. They control the 
plant from the books to the drill press. 


It should give a great many licensee companies consid- 
erable pleasure to know that the president of the Western 
Electric Co. has gone on record that the profits of the 
Western Electric Co. will not be as excessive as they were 
in the past. Think of it, the president of the Western is 
sore because his company once made 10 per cent on gross 
sales. He will see that it won’t happen again. 


If the Union army at any period had been turned over to 
a Confederate general, there would have been a general riot 
north of the M. & D. line. 


The Western Electric Co. is not in friendly hands. 
Strange to say. 

Its present officials get peevish when questions are asked. 

But the fact remains that there is no era of brotherly 
love in the Bell ranks now. . 


I wonder if Lee, Higginson & Co. are very familiar with 
the Western Electric Co. They are handling some of the 
company notes. The notes are good, you can bet on that. 

But Lee, Higginson & Co., as a firm of bankers, should 
go into the daily life of the Bell company. 

They might get discouraged. 

Lee, Higginson & Co. say in a letter: “At present, bonds 
are becoming less active.’ Why? Because of the low ebb 
of corporate conscience. Bonds have been reduced to the 
level of stocks. Let a receiver take charge of a modern 
company, and in every case the bonds suffer. That is 
wrong. 


The president of the Wireless can lay claim to wisdom 
and a stockholder can take pride in the fact that if the 
Wireless company could pay a dividend it would. 

But there are many Bell companies in the opposite con- 
dition. They could, but they won’t. 

But the Western Electric Co. has a president who boldly 
says he will not allow a reasonable profit. 

J. P. Morgan and other financial lights should pause to 
peep at this amazing picture. 

Lee, Higginson & Co. should rearrange the scenery be- 
hind that note issue. They are boosting a plant whose 
own president apparently hates his job and dislikes to earn 
dividends. 

They are selling notes of a company whose earnings 
have been absorbed somewhere. 

Some day a commission will end the curse of “charging 
On. ¢ ; 

But it will be too late. There will be no more stock- 
holders to skin some of these days. 

Public conscience is at a low ebb. 


You are invited to rob your family by buying Wireless 
stock at $10 when it is not worth 2 cents. 

Banks are in the conspiracy, too. 

Chicago bankers particularly should have three balls 
hanging out. 

They run pawn shops, not banks. 


A Chicago contractor had $30,000 in a Chicago bante- fa 
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1907. Ruin stared him in the face, and the bank refused to 
come to his relief. 

He had obligations to meet or he would lose the fruits 
of a long life of industry. 

He sent his lawyer to the bank. 

In great rage the great pawn broker threw his money at 
him, and told him never to darken the bank doors again. 
Further, he would see that no Chicago bank would take his 
account. 


The bank was in no danger of ruin. It simply shut up 
shop. But the ruin of a contractor was a simple thing. 


But this is no worse than refusing to pay dividends. This 
is no worse than the Bell act of grabbing the Western 
Electric Co. for its own purposes in spite of 30,000 dis- 
senting shares. 

The Bell is a respectable concern, but it never lets any 
of its friends make a dollar. . 

They donate millions to their enemies. That is, they do- 
nate the licensee companies’ money. Not one cent of the 
parent company’s ever goes in.e 


MORAL—People who go in for joy rides and midnight 
suppers always do it with other people’s money. 


Possible Consolidation of Two Ohio Local Companies. 

The Board of Directors of The United Telephone Co. of 
Bellefontaine, O., has opened negotiations with the Mt. Ver- 
non Telephone Co., located in a near-by town, with a view 
to a consolidation of the two properties. The Mt. Vernon 
Co. has exchanges at Ridgeway and Mt. Victory with four 
hundred telephones in operation. The United Telephone has 
5,184 telephones installed, and shows a gain of 190 in the last 
three months. It is locally believed that a consolidation of 
the two properties will advance the interests of both. 


Cable Entrance in the Budapest Exchange. 

In the central telephone exchange in Budapest, Hungary, the 
telephone cables are brought from the street into the basement 
and thence to the floors above through what are known as cable 
wells. At each floor, within the well, is an iron frame which 


Accessible Cable Risers, Supported at Each Floor in Isolated 
Section of Building. 


serves to support the cables. The illustration shows the con- 
struction of the frame. The cables pass through holes in the 
frame, and are securely fastened by means of two conical 
pieces of wood which tightly grasp the cable and thus hold it 
in place. 
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A Local Interest Advertisement. 

The Jefferson County Telephone Company of Watertown, 
New York, is using the local interest idea with good effect in 
its advertisements. The accompany illustration shows one of 
the postal cards it has sent out to call attention to what is 


ee 
; i ee io 


b Ps “Home sppnone 


Stone and Park Place. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY TELEPHONE CO. 


Tangible Evidence of Sunny Dispositions in an Independent 
Telephone Exchange, 


being done in the Home telephone exchange, and who is re- 
sponsible for the good results obtained. 


Another Lie Nailed in Its Own House. 


Head officers of the Bell telephone trust who prate about 
the dual burden of two bills tell the public what they are in- 
structed to bring about, rather than what is true. 

Apropos of the proceedings betore the board of super- 
visors of San Francisco relative to rate regulation, A. B. 
Bush, representing the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, said: 

“We have found a growing tendency of business men to 
take a $5 telephone with 60 switches (i. e! messages) and 
install a $5 Home telephone with 90 switches, obtaining both 
services for less than the $12.47 telephones which they 


- would otherwise use, and which in many cases they have 


dropped.” 

Here is a clear case of a double-service for less than 
the former price for half the present range of connections. 
And yet, in the face of the positive knowledge of these 
things on the part of its own officials, Bell telephone men 
brazenly repeat the lying “standard” phrases to the effect 
that two telephones enforce a financial burden on a com- 
munity. 

A man who will sell his soul in this fashion for the bene- 
fit ot a clique of monopolists whom he has never seen and 
of the honesty whose plans he has received no guarantee, 
is a weak, silly fool, and a bad citizen. 


Telephone Income of British Post Office. 


Referring to your issue of June 4, 1910, No. 23, p. 709, 
“British Telephone Notes” by Abercrombie, I find the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“The total revenue from Telephone service for the three 
months ended March 31st, was £8,600,000, an increase of 
£1,050,000 over the corresponding quarter of last year.” 

This is one of the most astounding pieces of news that I 
have heard for a long time, and I suggest the propriety of 
correcting such a statement. As a matter of fact, the 55th 
report of the British Post Office covering the period March 
31, 1908 to March 31, 1909, shows that the income of the Post 
Office from telephones was £1,219,909. 


New York City. Victor M. Berthold. 


Cost Per Message of Flat Rate Service in Boston 


During the past few days the Massachusetts Highway Com- 
mission has been listening to protests of telephone users from 
suburbs of Boston, against the change in rates forecasted by 
the report to the Commission of D. C. & Wm. B. Jackson, 
consulting engineers. 

This report recommends the installation of the zone sys- 
tem of rates, with restrictions on the range of flat rate service, 
and the application of proper local toll charges for communi- 
cations outside the zone in which a subscriber is situated. 

The accompanying charts with abstracts from the text of 
the report were presented to the Highway Commission to 
indicate 


that certain users of the telephone service are getting 
It is 
e 


a great deal more for their money than other users. 


“Turning now to a consideration of the individual classes 
of service, the following figures indicate the inequitableness 
of the distribution of the charges between the individual sub- 
scribers in flat-rate classes of users, when the unlimited service 
territory is so large as that now accorded to the Boston users. 
The average rate paid by all of the Class A ($162 unlimited 
subscribers with telephones located in the Metro- 
cents per message. Over 53 


service ) 
politan district is just over 2 
per cent. of these subscribers, according to the traffic count, 
pay’ a rate higher than this amount; 10 per cent. of the 
subscribers in this class pay over 6% cents apiece for their 
33 per cent of the subscribers in this class pay 
This is shown by Chart No. 10. 


messages ; 
over 3 cents per message. 
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These Charts Show How Extensively the Small User Pays the Bills of the People Using Many Calls. 


quite possible that some of the gentlemen in the class repre- 
sented by the longer black lines are among the most vocifer- 
ous protesters against the new plan of charging. 

The charts here presented from among those in the report, 
however, do not represent the whole situation as it is being 
betore the Commission, as the people in the more 
remote suburban towns object to the removal of the flat rate 
charges for messages between their telephones and Boston 
Metropolitan exchanges, saying that their business will be in- 
jured and their bills increased. One Norwood manufacturer 
stated that his bill would be $1670 per year, based on the 16,700 
calls used last year from Boston to Norwood, 
1314 miles. 


argued 


a distance of 
obviously a long liner on the chart! 

The part of the report which refers in detail to the charts 
here reproduced is as follows: 


He is very 


Similar conditions are shown by Chart No. 11 in respect to 
the 749 telephones belonging to Class A which are located in 
the Suburban part of the territory. Chart No. 12 shows these 
facts in a different manner, the curves being used to indicate 
the percentage of the total number of main stations in the 
class paying less than a certain amount for each message. It 
will be observed from this that 46 per cent. of the Ciass A 
telephones in the Metropolitan district pay less than the 
average rate for Class A telephones, and that a small number 
of the Class A subscribers actually pay less per message 
originated at their telephones than 34 of a cent, which is less 
than the average cost per message for operators’ wages and 
associated expenses, and pay nothing toward administration, 
maintenance, interest or depreciation of plant. - This number 
ageregates approximately 100 telephones. Each one of these 
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telephones probably costs the company materially more for Postal Telegraph Company Building Lines in Oklahoma. 

operators wages and associated expenses than the rate paid for The Postal Telegraph Company,-which has been using the 

the service, besides contributing nothing for administration of lines of the Pioneer Telephone Company (Bell) through many 
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Unfairness of Flat Rates Graphically Exhibited from Results of an Elaborate Traffic Study. 


the company, maintenance of the plant, interest on invest- parts of Oklahoma, is now building two new lines through 
ment required to give the service or making good the depre- the state, according to S. M. English of Dallas, division man- 
ciation of plant. ager of the company. One of the new wires will run from 
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‘Flat Rates Make a Wide Variation in the Service Which the Users Get for Their Money. 


“Charts No. 13 and No. 14 show for the A service Metro- Wichita, Kas., through Enid to Guthrie and Oklahoma City. 
politan and the A service Suburban respectively the percentage The other will be from Enid to Vernon, Tex., following the 
of telephones at which certain. definite rates are paid.” Frisco all the way. 


Letters from the Readers 


Clearing a “Battery on Line” Trouble. 

A short time ago a telephone on a farm line was reported 
“noisy, can scarcely hear them.” Upon 
trouble was located in the instrument, and by short-circuiting 
at the line binding posts we would get “battery,” i. e. a click 
in the receiver upon closing, also upon opening the circuit, 


with Induction Coil 


Connections Reversed, so 
that Battery was Put on Line and Talking Powers 
Damaged. 


Instrument Set, 


thus showing that the battery was connected to the line when 
the receiver was off the hook. It was also found that the 
transmitter would not “come up” properly unless the lips 
were placed right against the mouthpiece, squarely in front of 
the instrument. 

Upon inspection of the wiring of the instrument it was dis- 
covered that the connections of the secondary winding of the 
induction coil had been reversed, so that the common con- 
nection of the primary and secondary windings was connected 
to the receiver, and the other end of the secondary to the 
switch-hook, 

I enclose a drawing of the talking circuit of the telephone 
in trouble, which will show why we got “battery” from. the 
line terminals; also why the talking was poor. 

This shows the battery connected on one side through the 
switch-hook direct to line, and on the other side through the 
transmitter, primary to the induction coil, and the receiver to 
the other side of the line. Y 

Reversing the common connection of the secondary cured 
both troubles. 


Bradford, Ohio. COS Chapman, 


Measuring the Output of Hand Generators. 

In a recent TELEPHONY a statement regarding the measuring 
of the output of hand generators gave the information that a 
simple way to test the output was to connect an ordinary 
110 volt, 16 candle power lamp directly across the terminals 
of the generator. If the lamp glowed up brightly when the 
crank was turned at a normal rate, one might feel assured that 
the generator is of sufficient power. 

This statement brought from Mr. John B. Taylor, of the 
‘General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., a friendly letter of 
criticism in which he said: 

“It takes something besides volts to make a 16 €.psincan= 
descent lamp glow up brightly. A 16 c.p. carbon lamp at 110 
volts passes current of one-half ampere. A 5-bar magneto 
may give 110 volts on open circuit and the current being zero, 
no power is delivered. On short circuit the current may be 
one-quarter of an ampere and the terminal voltage being zero, 


investigation the. 


no power is delivered to the external circuit. The maximum 
power output will be obtained at perhaps 50 volts with a cur- 
rent of approximately one-tenth of an ampere, or in the 
neighborhood of 5 watts, which is only one-tenth of the power 
required to make the 16 c. p. incandescent lamp ‘glow up 
brightly.’ The 5 watts, however, may be sufficient to bring the ° 
filament to a dull red glow after the handle of the magneto 
has been turned vigorously for some time. 

“Incidentally, why do not the manufacturers of telephone 
apparatus give data on the actual output in volts and amperes 
when connected to a load of 10, 20 or even 40 bells, such as 
are occasionally found on long “farmer’s lines,” instead of 
discoursing at great length on the fine quality of material in 
the magnets, armatures and windings? 

“The accompany: .g curve shows a test of a 5-bar mag- 
neto of recognized high grade. At 1,000 r. p. m. the volt- 
age at no load was 75 volts, and the maximum output oc- 
curred when connected to six 1,000 ohm bells, at which 
time the voltage had fallen to 42 volts, while the current 
was .08 amperes, an apparent output of 3 1-3 watts.” 

The matter was taken up with several of the Independent 
manufacturers and the general opinion seems to support the 
main contention of our correspondent. While a 16 candle 
power, 110 volt lamp could be made to glow up brightly (this 
does not mean glow with full illuminating power, or anything 
like it) by turning the crank very briskly in the case of some 
makes of generators this does not seem to be a test which 
many five bar machines can stand. Moreover there are 
variable elements which subject it to the introduction of the 


Curves Obtained from a Test of 5-Bar Magneto Generator. 


personai equation, as the speed of turning, and the observer’s 
opinion of the brilliancy of the filament. The general test of 
the manufacturers for hand generators consists of ringing over 
a line heavily loaded with ringers, the ringers being propor- 
tioned as near as possible to the general run of toll or farmer 
lines. 
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With the lamp test, all that can be expected from a five 
bar generator is a dull red glow. 

There is apparently no good reason why manufacturers 
should not give data on the actual output in volts and amperes 
under various loads. Most of the companies make these tests 
from time to time in their laboratories. Such a course would 
do much toward educating the buyers of telephone apparatus 
and get rid of the confusion which is caused by the relative 
merit claims for their generators by the various manufacturers’ 
agents which are based upon purely external characteristics. 


Cost of Toll Line Trouble. 

The general method by which cost of toll line trouble is 
calculated is to assemble total expense of clearing at the end 
of a certain period and by mathematical deduction show the 
average cost per trouble, or per wire mile. This.is all well 
and good as far as it goes, but it does not go to the bottom of 
the matter. 

To these figures the lost revenue from business which could 
not be handled during the period of existence of the trouble 
should be added. 

There are two simple methods of arriving at this figure by 
using the hour as a unit. One can, by going through the can- 
celed tickets, assemble those canceled on account of circuit 
trouble, and establish an average rate of loss per circuit hour 
at the minimum rate. 

Or one can determine the average hourly revenue from any 
circuit or group of circuits affected, by determining the total 
revenue for any previous period. 

By either of these methods one may obtain more conclusive 
figures to determine whether the employment of additional 
troublemen is justified, or improvements in routine or per- 
sonal efficiency are in order. 


Chicago. Ho Pia Eairmans 


peered Se fe 
Simplest Testing Circuit for a Small Magneto Exchange. 

Referring to your issue of April 9, I would like to offer two 
suggestions for a magneto switchboard operator’s testing out- 
fit, similar to the one suggested by Mr. Harrill. 

Knife switches are rather bulky and unhandy, and his cir- 
cuit also requires a plug which cannot be used for any other 
purpose than testing. 

Fig. 1 accomplishes the same things that Mr. Harrill’s circuit 
does by the use of three keys or buttons A, B and C. These 
can be made of old jacks, old hook-switch springs, or keys. 

When keys are at normal and the plug is in the jack of the 


TEST PLUG 


| puzzer = 


Fig. 1... Nine Key Springs Controlling Ground and Cross Tests 


With Rélay or Voltmeter. 


line to be tested, battery and relay are in series across the line 
for a tip to sleeve test. 

Pushing key B gives a sleeve to ground test, and key C 
gives a tip to ground test. 

Key A substitutes a voltmeter for the relay. 

The circuit shown in Fig. 2 accomplishes the same things 
with much less equipment. On a magneto board, there are 
usually a couple of jacks which are either out of order or 
idle. A and C are idle jacks, and B and D are small binding 
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posts, pins, nails or screws, in fact anything available for test- 
ing. One can use any of the cord circuits with which the 
board is equipped, provided the clearing-out drop is either open 
or disconnected. A switch may be used for opening off the 
drop. 

One plug of the clear cord circuit selected is inserted in the 


This Circuit Locates Grounds or Crosses in Line Plugged 
Up Through Regular Switchboard Cord, with 
Open C. O. Drop. 


Figiec< 


jack of the line to be tested and the other plug according to its 
position in the test jacks gives results as follows: 

Jack A is a tip to sleeve relay test. 

Jack C is a tip to sleeve voltmeter test. 

Touching tip of plug to B is a tip to ground relay test. - 

Touching sleeve of plug to B is a sleeve to ground relay test. 

Touching tip of plug to D is a tip to ground voltmeter test. 

Touching sleeve of plug to D is a sleeve to ground voltmeter 
test. 

Every day all cords should be tested for scratching and cut- 
ting out troubles by inserting the plugs in jack A and twist- 
ing the cords while the listening key is pressed. 

I would think that any exchange of less than fifty lines 
might wish to get along without a voltmeter, in which case 
only the jack A and pin B would be needed. 

Columbus, Ohio. Roy Owens, Supt., 

Columbus Citizens’ Telephone Co. 


Automobile Cheaper than Horses in Florida. 


We have been using an automobile in our exchange work 
for two years, and it has given perfect satisfaction. The 
cost for operating the machine is cheaper than teams, and it 
does the work in about one-half of the time. Our average 
cost for operating the machine, including repairs and_ fuel, 
for the two years was $21.50 per month, and in this time 
we have covered some fifteen or eighteen thousand miles. 

We use the machine for all kinds of work, such as putting 
up poles, and dragging from one place to another if the 
When we have to haul poles any dis- 
tance we get a team. As a rule we get our poles delivered 
on the ground where we want them for so much a pole. We 
have raised poles as big as 60 ft. long with the machine and 


distance is not long. 


three men. 

As we have a good many country lines the machine is a 
big time saver in clearing up trouble, for one or two men 
tvith it can do the work that it would take two or 
teams and two or more men to do in a day. 

If there is a branch line to run in the country some ten 
or fifteen miles out we can put on wire for a mile, brackets, 
and the balance of the material and three men and we are 
out on the job in an hour. If we had to use a team it would 
take two or more hours to get there. 

Our team expenses for the last two months before we got 
the machine was $38.00 per month, so you see it is a big 
saving in that line, and now we do the work with three men 
most of the time where it used to take four. 

In our case it is cheaper for us to use a machine. 

Orlando, Fla. R. R. Reynolds, 

Manager, Orlando Telephone Exchange. 


more 


National Telephone Regulation 


Certain powers of regulation of interstate telephone bus- 
iness are conferred upon the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, at Washington, by the so-called Railroad Bill. It is too 
early to state just how broad is the effect of the telephone 
provisions of the measure, or even attempt to suggest how the 
companies interested may expect them to be interpreted and 
applied. The general feature of the bill relates to provisions 
for creating a Commerce Court and to amend the act to 
regulate Commerce, approved February 4, 1887, as hereto- 
fore amended. 

After providing for the appointment and conduct of a 
Court of Commerce the bill states that the provisions of this 
act shall apply among others, to “telegraph, telephone and 
cable companies, (whether wire or wireless) engaged in send- 
ing messages from one State, Territory, or District of the 
United States to any other State, Territory or District of 
the United States, or to any foreign country, who shall be 
considered and held to be common carriers within the meaning 
and purpose of this act.” 

These stipulations are limited by the later statement, “that 
the provisions of this act shall not apply to the transportation 
of passengers or property, or to the receiving, delivering, 
storage, or handling of property wholly within one State and 
not shipped to or from a foreign country or to any State or 
Territory as aforesaid, nor shall they apply to the transmission 
of messages by telephone, telegraph or cable wholly within 
one State and not transmitted to or from a foreign country 
from or to any State or Territory, as aforesaid.” 

The powers conferred by this act upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, especially over the telephone business, 
aside from any powers which the general treatment of the 
act be determined to give it, are stated in the following 
paragraph from Section 1, of the Act to regulate Commerce 
approved February 4, 1887, as amended by Section 7 
Presentsvacu- 

~All made service rendered or to be 
rendered in the transportion of passengers or property and 
for the transmission of messages by telegraph, telephone, or 
cable, as aforesaid, or in connection therewith, shall be just 
and, reasonable; and every unjust and unreasonable charge 
for such service or any part thereof is prohibited and declared 
to be unlawful; provided, that messages by telegraph, telephone, 
or cable, subject to the provisions of this act, may be classified 
into day, night, repeated, unrepeated, letter, commercial, press, 
government, and such other classes as are just and reasonable, 
and different rates may be charged for the different classes 
of messages: And provided further, that nothing in this act 
shall be construed to prevent telephone, telegraph, and cable 
companies from entering into contracts with common carriers 
for the exchange of services.” 

The anti-pass section of the Interstate Commerce law fol; 
lows very closely after this paragraph which has been inserted, 
to cover telephone matters, but it was not amended to pre- 
vent free service over telephone lines. Such an amendment 
may be expected, however, with some confidence during the 
next session of Congress as it will be in line with the spirit 
of the country, and would be a completion of the law which 
will be thoroughly logical, and to which few honest objec- 
tions can be found. 

Section 15 of the Act to regulate Commerce as heretofore 
amended is now amended by the present act so as to give 
the Commission jurisdiction over joint rates, the provision 
reading as follows: 


of the 


charges for any 


“Or for the transmission of messages by telegraph or tele- 


phone as defined in the first section of this act, or that ‘any 
individual or point classifications, regulations, or practices what- 
soever of such carrier or carriers subject to the provisions of 
this act are unjust or unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory, 
or unduly preferential or prejudicial or otherwise in violation 
of any of the provisions of this act, the commission is hereby 
authorized and empowered to determine and prescribe what 
will be the just and reasonable individual or joint rate or rates, 
charge or charges, to be thereafter observed in such case as 
the maximum to be charged, and what individual or joint 
classification, regulation, or practice is just, fair and reasonable, 
to be thereafter followed, and to make an order that the car- 
rier or carriers shall cease and desist from such violation to 
the extent to which the commission finds the same to exist, 
and shall not thereafter publish, demand or collect any rate 
or charge for such transportation or transmission in excess 
of the maximum rate or charge so prescribed, and shall 
adopt the classification, and shall conform to and observe the 
regulation or practice so prescribed.” 

The inclusion of the telephone companies in this bill was 
accomplished after a hard fight against the activities of certain 
senators and representatives, who are understood to favor the 
Bell interests, and to have done their best to keep the telephone 
trust from becoming subject to government supervision. The 
Independent telephone interests, however, kept their repre- 
sentatives alive to the fact that the people at home were 
looking for action. There were many sound men in the 
House and Senate who were sufficiently alive to the needs of 
the country in this matter to cause them to insist upon the 
passage of the measure upon their own initiative, solely from 
their belief in the beneficial powers it would have on the oper- 
ation of telephone companies. 

Taken all together this is one of the most important steps 
in trust regulation which has ever been made by the Govern- 
ment, and is likely to have far reaching effects. The Inde- 
pendent people feel thoroughly satisfied to comply with the 
provisions of the law insofar as they are affected by it, as 
many companies will be. In fact it is generally recognized 
that the law would never have been passed without the activi- 
ties, not only of individual Independents, but of their State 
associations, and particularly of the National Independent 
Telephone Association, President Woods has been vigorously 
advocating the supervision which will be started under the 
present act. The National Association was alive to the needs 
of the occasion and conducted a vigorous campaign, and the 
outcome gives the men in the field distinct cause for con- 
“eratulating themselves and their representatives in the asso- 
ciation on the success achieved. 


President Sunny Presents Communication on Chicago Tele- 
phone Rate Matters to Council Committee. 

The latest move in the Chicago telephone rate situation is 
the presentation of an elaborate discussion of certain phases, 
of the topic to.the council Committee on Gas, Oil and Electric 
Light, by President B. E. Sunny of the Chicago Telephone 
Company. : 

The report of the city’s engineers and accountants indi- 
cated a loss of $247,000 per year on the $125 flat rate bus- 
iness telephone. Mr. Sunny quotes this and states that the 
$125 flat business rate was established in the face of the 
condemnation of unlimited service by the city’s Telephone 
Commission in 1907. He also calls attention to the reductions 
in measured service rates made by the 1907 ordinance, in- 
cluding P. B. X. trunks from $36 to $24 per vear; single iine, 
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1,200 messages, $90 to $60, etc., with an average reduction 
for messages of 33-1/3 per cent. 

Changes in the nickel service were cited, and a reduction of 
28 per cent in the flat rate, single line, residence service, from 
$100 to $72; for two-party flat rate service from $72. to $54., 
resulting, according to the accountants, in a loss of $141,000 
for the year. 

Business extension telephones were reduced from $18 to 
$6; and local pay station calls were reduced from 10c to 5c. 
Mr. Sunny focuses all reductions in the item of gross receipts 
per telephone, which for 1907, under the old rates, were $47.03, 
and for 1908 were $39.67, or $7.36 less. 

He states, “The Telephone Commission estimated, on the 
basis of the rates it recommended, the gross receipts of the 
company at $48. per telephone, and it also estimated the ex- 
penses at $31. per telephone. The expenses on the same basis 
as used by the Commission were $27.26, or $3.74 per telephone 
below the Commission’s estimate. This result testifies to the 
efforts of the management to keep the expenses as low as 
the furnishing of first class service would permit.” 

The following table is interesting: 

Average Rate 
Per Station 


IG (1 ONaren tes eater aes eas Clone Sees ae stale ances $96.17 
Dre Ceres. manana ee hss 86.29 
SELDEN a, cane 2 66.55 
Ee oh a 2 Aa 6 oA ee 62.59 
WOO ROR ic aa pe oe 59.24 
i leit Eon es a0 > Capertee Sada a ae ar 56.40 
JN ic og Seas ay, SRI ek ae 51.48 
NL UE Se SAE RR, ey mR at a ga 47.03 
1 Oe AE ES Oa Ra a Re a 39.67 
i oe a 39.42 


The discussion of flat rate traffic and revenue is particularly 
interesting. Mr. Sunny says: 


“It is found that-out of the total traffic of 244,376,000 


messages,—139,555,000, or 57 per cent are from flat rate tele- ~ 


phones. The total revenue is $7,864,000, while the revenue 

from flat rate telephones is $2,392,000., or 30% per cent. It 

will therefore be seen that while the flat rate traffic is 57 

per cent of thé whole, the contribution to the revenue of the 

telephone company from the flat rate customers is but 30.5 

per cent. of the whole, or about one-half of what it should be, 

based on traffic. 

“We have compiled a very careful record of the traffic of 
the flat rate business telephones, and are prepared to show the 
volume of traffic on practically all telephones of that class. 

“The rate of $125. per annum, on the basis of the average 
cost of all messages, would entitle the subscriber to an average 
of 11 outgoing messages a day. - We find by actual observation 
that the daily use of these flat rate lines is as follows: 

1581 originate 10 messages and under: (Many of these sub- 
scribers can secure the service which they are now using 
on the Measured Service plan at a saving of from $10. 
to $65. per annum). 

3879 originate between 

3733 originate between 

212 originate between 51 and 75 messages; 

58 originate between’ 76 and 100 messages; 

38 originate between 101 and 150 messages; 

and there were two lines which averaged 170 messages a day. 

“These figures indicate clearly that the present flat rate 
service is a serious discrimination against all other classes of 
subscribers, and violates the whole spirit and intent of the 
present ordinance, which is to secure uniform treatment for 
all subscribers without discrimination.” 

Following this some detailed consideration is given to spe- 
cific rates with a view to approximately equalizing returns 


11 and 20 messages; 
21 and 50 messages; 
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among several different classes of service, to replace the re- 
spective deficits or excess receipts reported by the accountants. 

Special attention is paid to the four-party line nickel serv- 
ice, guarantee $1.50 per month, for which the accountants re- 
port a deficit of $428,063.95 for the past year. Mr. Sunny 
says: 

“Tt is we think in the rearrangement of this rate that we 
have the most difficult problem. More than one-third of the 
telephones in Chicago,—72,932 out of 203,063, are in this 
class. If the neighborhood class is abolished,—which we must 
recommend shall be done, the nickel a day lass will be in- 
creased by the addition of about 6700 telephones now in the 
Neighborhood class. 

“These nickel a day telephones produce a revenue of $22.77, 
while the cost is $28.64, showing an annual loss of $5.87 each. 

“Telephones of this class are mostly in use by subscribers 
of moderate means, and it is our opinion that if an attempt 
were made to increase the price to what is shown to be the 
cost, it would seriously affect the number of telephones. Per- 
haps half of them would be givert up.” 

Mr. Sunny concludes that a 6 cent daily rate would allow a 
growth of at least 10,000 telephones a year of this class. He 
cites the instability of the list of subscribers in this class, 
which involves a special loss to the telephone company on 
account of telephone moves and abandoned inside wiring 
greater than for other classes of service. “The provision in 
the present ordinance which requires the telephone company to 
rebate to nickel subscribers for guarantees paid in full, when 
less than. the guaranteed service is used, amounts to about 
$40,000 per annum, paid back in petty amounts to about 80,- 
000 subscribers. The actual cost to the telephone company of 
extra bookkeeping, collectors, etc., to pay back this amount is 
estimated to be $18,000. per annum. The provision is wrong in 
principle and in practice: It is not understood, giving rise to 
controversies: It is excessive in cost and ought to be abolished. 

“Another item which adds to the loss on this class of service 
is the desk telephone, furnished without extra cost. It is 
found in practice that the cost of maintenance of a desk tele- 
phone exceeds by more than $1. a year the maintenance cost 
of the wall telephone.” 

For these reasons Mr. Sunny concludes that if a 6 cent 
rate is made for these telephones, subscribers should be made 
to carry the actual cost of inside wiring and the expense of 
moving telephones, and that there should be an extra charge 
of 10 cents per month for desk sets, and no rebate given where 
less than the guarantee amount of service is called for. 

The abolition of the Neighborhood class of service is rec- 
ommended. 

The company figures that, from the gross revenues for toll 
business of $543,816.83, “deducting the cost of handling the 
traffic, the portion of the revenue earned outside of Chicago, 
interest and depreciation on the investment, it is found that 
the net profits to be credited to Chicago earnings are, $53,- 
819.51.” 

-This letter also voices an objection against burdening the 
subscribers of the telephone company with a portion of the 
cost of destruction of the company’s plant as a result of sub- 
way construction which will soon be started in the City. 

The calculations suggested in this letter mdicate that “if 
all of the changes suggested are approved, the excess revenue 
over operating expenses, taxes, depreciation and interest, will 
be $375,800., which on an investment of $24,000,000., and an 
annual business of $8,500,000., is much less than it should be. 
In making up our estimates of traffic on a new basis, we 
necessarily made assttmptions which may prove to be unduly 
optimistic. The new rates will be in force for a five year 
period, and no forecast can be made by the City of Chicago 
or the Company which can be relied upon either with respect 
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to the stability of the volume of traffic or the present rate of 
expense for conducting it. A decrease of five per cent. in the 
revenue, or an increase of five per cent. in the expenses would 
wipe out the assumed excess revenue.” 

The Chicago American of June 20 comments on this letter 
in part as follows: 

“What is the present value of the plant? 

“What does service cost? 

“Let the answers be honest and soon. 


* 
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“In the answering let the city look into the local company’s 
contracts with the parent and affliated corporations. Let the 
aldermen be convinced that nothing unnecessary is slipping out 
of Chicago in extortionate royalties, or charges. 

“Tt is the people’s business to see that the Chicago Telephone 
Company buys as cheaply as possible, because in the end the 
people foot the bills. The public has no friendly, filial, or fra- 
ternal interest in parent or interrelated corporations. 

“The city wants service, good service, and at the lowest 
possible figure.” 


Practical Questions and Answers 


Strength of Generators—Condensers Prevent “Rubbering.” 


We are debating a question here and refer to you for a de- 
cision. The company here has a ground line 4 or 5 miles long 
with ten telephones on it. 

The telephones have troulile to get central (supposed to be 
500 ohm coil) and all have a heavy drag to them as if partially 
short-circuited. Telephones are 1,600 ohm bells with 6 or 7 
bar generators. I claim if the generators are changed to 4 
bar or the bells changed to 2,000 ohms for 5 bars and 2,500 ohms 
for the 6 bars, the line will be cleared of the heavy drag; that 
the generators are too strong for the ringers they use. The 
company claims that the larger and stronger the generator the 
more easily they can ring, regardless of the ringer coils. 

The question is who is right and what causes the trouble. 
There is positively no ground on the line anywhere that can be 
found. A 2 bar generator can ring central from anywhere. Rub- 
bers are thick on the line, and I claim we should use condensers 
for that; there are no condensers on this line at present. 

Your question is really in two parts. 

1. Are the generators too strong? 

2. What is the trouble with the line? 

Taking first things first, the generators being strong will not 
cause the drag to which you refer. It is true that a heavy 
generator will force more current through a group of 1,600 ohm 
bells than it will through a group of 2,000 ohm bells, and will 
therefore turn a trifle harder. But the heavy generator will 
also throw the drop at central more easily than a light gen- 
erator, so this cannot be your trouble. 

Secondarly, it looks as if your trouble is caused by the com- 
mon and pestiferous “rubbers” who hang on the line while 
you try to ring. By all means get a one-half microfarad con- 
denser into each of those telephones as quickly as possible. 
Wire it in series with the receiver and the “rubber neck” will 


trouble the ringing no more. 


Sag for Long River Crossing. 


_We have a 1,700 foot river space across the Missouri, over 
which we expect to hang a No. 8 steel wire. How much sag 
should there be in such a space? 


The factors which enter into the calculation of allowable 
sag or deflection in a span of wire are as follows: 

1. Length of span. 

2. Breaking strength of the wire. 

3. Weight per foot of wire. 

4. Load of sleet or ice per foot. 

5. Wind velocity which the wire must stand. 

6. Factor of safety desired or considered advisable. 

Range of temperature through which the wire must pass 
from summer to winter. 

To make a calculation involving all of these factors requires 
considerable time and patient work, and in many cases is un- 
necessary. The sag which shall be adopted depends on the 
judgment of the engineer and the manager. To make the span 
secure against extreme conditions, such as a 70 mile per hour 
wind, a 40 degree below zero cold, or a heavy load of sleet, 
may call for very expensive supports on each side of the 
river. If these extreme conditions occur at comparatively 
rare intervals, it may incur less annual expense to use short- 
er or lighter supports and repair the broken wire when needed. 
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The shorter supports make it necessary to stretch the wire 
more tightly to keep it up above the river and its traffic. This. 
makes it more readily broken by the conditions mentioned. 
The interest on additional investment in expensive supports. 
must be balanced against the cost of repairing more frequent 
breaks, keeping in mind the loss of money and public confi- 
dence by frequent interruptions to service. These refine- 
ments in calculation can be made only by a person who is on 
the ground or otherwise in full possession of all the facts. 

The following calculations have taken into account only 
the stress on the wire in still air with no load of sleet and no. 
temperature variation. It is believed that the factor of safety 
of three is sufficient to take care of other reasonable condi- 
tions, though a close and detailed calculation may reveal the 
necessity for greater sag to enable the wire to withstand the 
most severe conditions which could be met. This gives us an 
allowable pull on the wire at the center of the span of 470 
pounds. The wire must be in one continuous length, no splices~ 
being allowed over the river. ’ 

No. 8 B. W. G. telephone steel wire has a diameter of 
approximately .165 inch; a weight per mile of about 38f 
pounds; and a breaking weight of about 1,410 pounds. The 
exact figures vary considerably owing to the fact that iron 
wire wears the dies during the process of drawing. 

The formulae used in computing sag in spans of moderate 
deflection are as follows: 

S=a factor used for convenience in figuring. 

P=pull on the wire at the center of the span=470 pounds. 

X=sag in feet, unknown. 

Y=half the span length in feet=850 feet. 

W=weight of wire per foot in pounds=.07216 pound. 
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While these equations can be solved for X it is simpler and 
more accurate to calculate S from equation (1) and by in- 
serting trial values of X in (2) approximate the correct dip. 


Pe 470 
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Assuming a dip or sag of 55 feet, we have in equation (2) 
850 x 850 55 722500 
yet f= + 9.16 
72.6 Bia) 6 110 


S = 6568.18 + 9.16 = 6577.34 


This shows that a sag of 55 feet is about 1 per cent in 
error, which is closer than the wire will run. If the wire is 
strung in warm or hot weather about ten feet greater sag 
should be allowed .so that when cold weather comes it will 
not be contracted to the breaking point. 


Before Courts and Commissions 
Conducted by A. H. McMillan 


Iowa Franchise. 


A telephone exchange has been built and maintained for a 
period of 16 years without a franchise in an incorporated town. 
Has such an exchange a legal right in the town? Has the coun- 
cil a right to force it to take its poles from streets and alleys, 
and under what conditions? 


The answer to the above question depends upon whether or 
not your company had a right under the state law to do busi- 
ness in the incorporated town at the time its line was built. 
If it had such a right it cannot be now required to take out a 
franchise. If it had no such right, it can be required to pro- 
cure a franchise. Code of 1897, Sec. 775, 776. If the company 
is in the streets without right, it is a trespasser and canbe re- 
quired to move upon such conditions as the city prescribed. 


Rural Rights in West Virginia. 

Can you refer me to any West Virginia or other decisions as 
to our rights, where we buy country lines built 12 or 14 years 
ago, some of which lines were built through the fields of a party, 
with his verbal consent, who now threatens to make us move 
said lines, nearly a mile long, from his fields, and to even pre- 
vent us, if possible, from moving said line to the road over his 
farms, where we must have a franchise to build? 


The right to cross private lines must be expressly granted. 
Pa. Tel. Co. vs. Hoover, 24 Pa. S. C., 96. Unless expressly 
granted, the permission to cross private lines amounts merely to 
a verbal license. Such a license is revocable at the will of the 
person giving it, unless there has been an expenditure of money 
in reliance upon it. In such case, a verbal license cannot be 
revoked. Rerick vs. Kern (Pa.), 14 Serg. & R., 267; 16 Am. 
Dec., 497. However, it is held in Ohio that the expenditure of 
money and building of line in reliance upon a verbal license, 
does not make it irrevocable. Yeager vs. Tuning, 89 N. E., 657. 
Should the latter decision be followed in your state, the party 
could make you move your line. If your state should follow the 
Pennsylvania case, mentioned above, you could maintain it in 
its present situation. 

| 42 
Putting Wires Under Ground Cannot Be Compelled. 

At Cleveland, Ohio, the city solicitor has ruled that the city 
council has no power to force the Bell telephone company to 
put its wires under ground. The company operates under a 
state charter and this is the basis of the solicitor’s ruling. The 
chairman of the council telephone committee has said that he 
will try to have the legislature, at its next session, pass a law 
to enable the city to control the situation. The question arose 
on an ordinance introduced into the council requiring the com- 
pany to use conduits instead of poles on one street in the city. 
The Cuyahoga Telephone Company operates under a city fran- 
chise and is amenable to the action of the council, but the Bell 
company has no franchise from the city. 


Gross Receipts Taxation Upheld in South Dakota. 

The supreme court of South Dakota, in an opinion written 
by Judge Corson, has upheld the claim of the city of Mitchell 
for a share of the gross receipts of the Dakota Central Tele- 
phone Company at that city. It appears from the record that 
some time ago the city granted a franchise to a telephone com- 
pany with a provision that the city was to receive 10 per cent 
of the gross receipts annually of that company, after such re- 
ceipts had reached $2,400 a year. The old company sold to the 
Dakota Central and a new franchise ordinance was passed 
which extended the rights of the company so far as long dis- 
tance wires in the. city were concerned. 

The Dakota Central declined to pay the 10 per cent of gross 
receipts provided for in the original ordinance, and the city 
. brought suit for $1,731.77. The lower court held against the 


city, and on appeal to the supreme court the finding of the 
lower court has been reversed, and that court is ordered to. 
enter judgment for the city in the amount asked for. The 
contention of the company was that by the new ordinance grant- 
ing it extended powers, the original ordinance was repealed, 
and no longer in force; and that the payment demanded is a 
tax, placing upon it double taxation in violation of the consti- 
tution. 

The court overrules both these contentions, the first on the 
ground that the original ordinance created a contract between 
the city and the company, and as such it remained in force 
without its being incorporated in the new ordinance; that the 
ten per cent was not an additional tax, but was payment to the 
city for the use of its streets and wholly within the rights of 
the city. 


Removal Case in United States Court Refused. 


The United States circuit court, sitting at Owenboro, Ken- 
tucky, has remanded to the Davies circuit court the action at 
law brought against H. C. Jones and J. D. Powers, individually, 
and against the latter as receiver of the Independent Long 
Distance Telephone & Telegraph Company, for damages in the 
sum of $15,000 to its property alleged to have been caused by 
the wilfull, malicious and wrongful conduct of the defendants. 
in carrying on the business of the company. The court held 
that the petition for the removal of the cause on the ground 
that it arose under the constitution and the laws of the United 
States, must state the facts showing that such was the case, 
what the federal question is and how it arises. Rural Home 
Tel. Co. vs. Powers, 176 Fed., 986. 
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Discontinuance of Service. 


Under a contract for one month, telephone service, renew- 
able each month on the payment in advance of a stipulated 
sum, where no payment is made or tendered in advance, may 
be discontinued without any liability being incurred on the part 
of the telephone company. So held the court of civil appeals 
of Texas in an action brought against the Southwestern Tele- 
graph & Telephone Company for actual exemplary damages for 
breach of a contract to furnish telephone service. A jude- 
ment was given for the plaintiff, but was reversed by the 
higher court. The plaintiff was a veterinary surgeon who asked 
to be reimbursed for loss of business, specifying ten different 
persons whose patronage he lost by the alleged failure of the 
company to furnish service. The defense was that the vet- 
erinary was in arrears for four months’ rental; that the com- 
pany first sent notices requiring payment, and later discon- 
nected service on the plaintiff’s failure to pay what was due. 
In deciding the case, the court held that the company would 
have had no right to refuse service to ‘its patrons who offered 
to pay the customary rental because of his failure. to pay rental 
past due. The court also decided that an offer to pay rental 
to the lineman who came to remove the instrument from the 
plaintiff's house was ineffectual, as the lineman was not author- 
ized to receive money for the company. It was also held that 
the company was not required, by its contract, to send to the 
plaintiff’s liver stable to collect the rental, and that the fact that 
it sent collectors to some houses to collect rental was no rea- 
son why it should pursue that course to all. The court also 
held that there could be no collection of exemplary damages 
under the evidence, because it failed to show fraud or malice 
on the part of the company’s agents in discontinuing service. 

S. W. Tel. & Teg. Co. vs. Luckett, 127 S. W., 856. 
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Events in the Field 


North Dakota Convention, Minot, July 18, 19, 20. 


Tri-State Company Orders Equipment for Big Central Office 
at Minneapolis. 

The Tri-State Telephone and Telegraph Company, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, has ordered a complete new central office 
equipment for its South Office at Minneapolis. 

This is probably the largest manual board that will be in- 
stalled this year. The South Office exchange will be in oper- 
ation in the fall of the year. A summary of what constitutes 
the order covered by this contract, which will be manufactured 
and furnished by the Stromberg-Carlson company, is as fol- 
lows: 

10 Sections main switchboard (9900 lines ultimate capacity) 
equipped with 3800 lines, arranged in 28 operators’ positions, 
complete. 

4 Sections “B” switchboard with 215 incoming trunks ar- 
ranged in 6 “B” operators’ positions equipped complete. 

1 Main distributing frame, 5600 line capacity. 

Intermediate distributing frame, 5600 line capacity. 
Relay’ rack, equipped. 

Two-position ,chief-.operator’s desk. 

Two-position information desk. 

Three-position wire chief’s desk. 

Sets of storage battery 20 cells each. 

Mercury arc rectifier charging outfit. 

Gas engine belted to charging generator outfit. 
Duplicate ringing generator machines. < 
Complete power board and fuse panel. 

This order is important as showing that even the large 
companies which are most conservatively managed are taking 
active steps to expand their plants, and take care of new 
business. The demand for service is keen in most parts of 
the country, and the live companies are now preparing to 
handle a big increase in business during the autumn months. 
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Cumberland Net Earnings Decline in Mississippi.. 

The Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Company filed 
its report for the quarter ending on the 31st of March with 
the Mississippi Railroad Commission, showing that its total 
receipts from all sources for that period were $288,184.05, as 
against $272,146.56 for the same period last year. 

For the same time the expenses were $239,083.84, against 
$218,030.31 the year before. 

The net earnings were therefore $49,100.17 compared with 
$54,116.25 during the first quarter of 1909. 


T. S. Lane Elected President of Montana Independent. 

Thaddeus S. Lane, formerly managing director of the Mon- 
tana Independent Telephone Company, following the annual 
meeting of stockholders held in Butte last week, was elected 
president of that company. The other officers elected are W. 
H. Hall, vice president; John F. Davies, secretary and treas- 
urer, and F. C. Lewis, assistant treasurer. The new board 
of directors comprise T. S. Lane, H. A. Gallwey, C. J. Kelly, 
M.S. Largey, W. He Hall Patrick Wall, QF. aelley Gen: 
Blackburn, A. B. Cook, John F. Davies, James A. McKee, 
C. S. Jackman and L. O. Evans. 

The report on the company’s earnings for the fiscal year 
shows a gross increase over the previous year of $51,010.92, 
with a net increase of $15,330.50. With 6,437 telephones 
owned and in operation a gain of 2,349 stations for the 
year ending June 1 was reported. 

In addition to the telephones operated by the Montana Inde- 
pendent Telephone Company, the report of the president 


shows long distance connections over associated and allied 
Independent lines with approximately 8,000 telephones, taking 
in Bozeman, Belgrade, Manhattan, Salesville, Livingston, Hel- 
ena, Great Falls, Billings, Big Timber, Red Lodge, Columbus, 
Roundup, Lewistown and numerous other points. 

A new copper long distance line between Deer Lodge and 


Mr, T. S, Lane. 


Missoula will be completed by July 1, President Lane an- 
nounced, as will the line between Stevensville and Hamilton, 
now under construction. | 

Mr. Lane is now president of the following telephone com- 
panies: Interstate Consolidated Telephone Company, Spo- 
kane; Home Telephone Company, Spokane; Montana  Inde- 
pendent Telephone Company, Butte; Helena Automatic .Tele- 
phone Company, Helena; State Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, Butte, and the Idaho Independent Telephone Company, 
Pocatello. 


Opening of New Government Forest Products Laboratory 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

Opening exercises and dedication of the new Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory at Madison were held Saturday, June 4. Chief 
Forester Henry S. Graves was the principal speaker. In his 
address, the work to be undertaken in investigating the more 
effective utilization of forest products was outlined. The ad- 
dress of welcome was given by Governor James O. Davidson, 
followed by addresses by President C. R. Van Hise of the 
University of Wisconsin; J. B. White, chairman of the com- 
mittee on conservation of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association; B. F. Goggins, representative of the American 
Paper and Pulp association, and O. B. Bannister, representing 
the implement and vehicle industries. Ex-Governor Hoard 
presided over the exercises. 

A large number of lumbermen, representatives of associa- 
tions interested in forestry and conservation, and manufar- 
turers were present at the dedication. In the morning, the 
laboratory was open to inspection to the visitors, all the ap- 
paratus and machinery being at work. ; 

It is expected that all departments of the laboratory will be 
ready to begin their work soon. The experiments which will 
be carried on will be of great importance to all wood users. 
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June 25, 1910. 


The department of wood preservation, which will experiment 
with the effect of various preservatives on woods, will be of es- 
pecial interest and benefit. The laboratory for this work is 
thoroughly equipped, being provided with a fungus pit which 
contains chambers inoculated with various wood-destroying 
fungi and in which the conditions of humidity and temperature 
will be so regulated as to promote their growth. Woods 
treated with various preservatives will be placed in this pit, 
and the efficiency of a preservative will be judged by its ability 
to resist the attack of the fungi. Tests will also be made on 
woods treated with preservatives to ascertain what effect the 
treatments have on the mechanical properties of the wood. 

Other laboratories especially equipped for their work will 
take up other problems, as of wood distillation and pulp and 
paper materials. 

The building in which this work will be carried on has cost 
about $50,000. The equipment is valued at $100,000, most of 
which has been brought from the small forestry laboratories 
formerly maintained by the federal government -at various 
places. 


Kentucky Companies Growing. 

The fact that Kentucky farmers are supporting the tele- 
phone industry very strongly, and are deeply interested in 
its movements, is proven by the increases in capitalization of 
various companies throughout the State which have occurred 
during the past week. Reports from Frankfort show that the 
Henry County Home Telephone Co., of Eminence, Ky., filed 
articles of incorporation with the authorities at the capital, 
increasing its capital from $100,000 to $158,500. The Clark 
River Telephone Co., of Mayfield, Ky., also filed amended 
articles of incorporation, increasing capital from $3,000 to 
$6,000. The White Oak Telephone Co., of Burnetta, Ky., 
recently incorporated, with a capital of $300, the incorporators 
being J. H. Garner, Kirk Snowden and J. B. Jasper. 


John W. Coffey Resigns Management of Indiana Clearing 
House. 

The Indiana Independent Telephone Clearing House, now 

known as the Toll Clearing Company, has been made an effi- 


Mr. John W. Coffey. 


cient and businesslike factor in building up and handling the 
Independent Jong distance business of the state largely 
through the personal efforts of Mr. J. W. Coffey, who has been 
manager since its organization. The Clearing House has a 
large membership, and the long distance business has been 
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increased, as a result of the equitable and business-like 
handling of collections, brought about by , Clearing House 
methods. 


Mr. Coffey last week resigned, and is succeeded by Mr. Wal- 
ter J. Uhl, of Logansport. Mr. Coffey continues as a director 
of the Clearing House, and will take a brief vacation before 
giving his attention to other duties. He is a thoroughly ex- 
perienced telephone man and accountant, is personally popular 
among telephone men generally, and the good wishes of the 
Independent field go with him in the success he is sure to 
make of the next big job he undertakes. 


San Francisco Supervisors Fix New Telephone Rates. 
This month the Board of Supervisors of San Francisco has 
passed an ordinance fixing for one year from July 1, 1910, 
the maximum rates for telephone the City and 
County of San Francisco. These rates provide for com- 
mercial and residence measured service rates on the usual 
basis of a guarantee providing for so many messages, which 
in the San Francisco ordinance are termed Exchange Switches, 
—a term which the ordinance finds it necessary to define, and 
very properly does so, thus minimizing one of the minor 
evils of regulation. In the following references to the ordi- 
nance “Exchange Switches” will be abbreviated to “E. S.” 
Business and professional maximum charges for measured 


service in 


service on a direct line are, 
75 E. S. guaranteed, $ 5.00 per month, excess messages 5c 
each. 
175 E. S. guaranteed, 7.50 per month, excess messages 4c 
each. 
240 E. S., guaranteed, 9.15 per month, excess messages 3%4c 
each. 
380 E. S. guaranteed, 12.47 per month, excess messages 3¢ 
each. 
530 E. S. guaranteed, 15.00 per month, excess messages 2¥%4c 
each. 
750 E. S. guaranteed, 17.48 per month, excess messages 2c 
each. 
1080 E. S. guaranteed, 19.57 per month, excess messages 1¥4c 
each. 


Coin collecting telephone rates are: 

Single party line, business, including 60 E. S. 
month, excess messages 5 cents each. 

Two-party line, business, 60 E. S. $4.50 per 
messages 5 cents each. 

Individual line, business, including 5 E. S. per day, 25 cents 
per day, excess calls, 4 cents each. 

Two-party, business, including 4 E. S. per day, 20 cents per 
day, excess calls, 5 cents each. 

Four-party line, business, including 2 E. S. per day, 10 cents 
per day, excess calls 5 cents each. 

Four-party line, business, $1 per month, and 5 cents for 


$5.50 per 


month, excess 


every call. 

Extension telephones 50 cents per month. 

Branch exchange rates are: 

Switchboard and operator’s telephone $5 per month, Each 
trunk, $2.50 per month. Extension telephones, 50 cents per 
month, with the exception that in hotels 
provided in accordance with the number of telephones, run- 
ning down to 25 cents per month for each telephone over 
300. Ten cents per month additional is allowed for desk 
sets. 

In addition to these rental rates the company may charge not 
to exceed 244 cents for the first 1,000 E. S. per month. 2 
cents for the next 2,000 E. S., and for all above 3,000 per 
month, not over 1% cents per call, except that a charge 
may be made of 2% cents for every call from hotels. 

Five cents is established as the ordinary pay station, local 


a sliding scale is 
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call, with the exception that 10 cents may be charged for 
any call from a hotel room. 

Residence flat’rates are as follows: 

Unlimited, individual line, $3.50 per month. 

Unlimited, two-party line, 3.00 per month. 

Unlimited, four-party line, 2.50 per month. 

Measured service, residence, individual line, 125 E. S. $3.00 
per month, excess calls 3 cents each. 

Coin collecting telephone guarantees and message rates are: 

Measured service, residence, two-party line, 2 E. S. per day, 
714 cents per day, 5 cents for excess calls. 

Measured service, residence, four-party line, 1 


day, 5 cents per day, 5 cents for each excess call. 
Extra name directory charges are authorized to equal 25 


Bom per 


cents per month. 

A five-minute allowance for conversations on party lines is 
specified in connection with the rate stipulations. 

The company is required to print on the reverse side of its 
bill heads schedules showing the various rates. 

Provision is made requiring the company to use a meter for 
each line on the demand of the subscriber. It does not specify 
where such meter shall be located except that it shall be open 
to the inspection of the subscriber on demand. 

The council, in considering the subject of telephone rate 
regulation, had before it the report submitted early in April 
by Prof. C. L. Corry, in which he discussed the valuations of 
the San Francisco plant of the Pacific Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company; the average number of telephones operated 
by the company in San Francisco for each month of the year 
1909; additional telephones installed during each month of 
the year; and the average revenue to the company per tele- 
phone. Also the total annual revenue and expenses of that 
company for the year 1909, with segregated accounts showing 
separately the local and long distance service, and the separa- 
tion of operation, installation, repairs, instrument rental, etc. 

This report shows the average monthly revenue per station 
from January 1 to June 30, 1909, at $3,689. 

The average revenue per station from July 1, to Dec. 30, 
1909, $3,492. 

During this period the number of stations increased from 
48,931 to 61,112. 


Lane Properties in the Northwest Being Formed Into Well 
Organized Operating Unit. 

By the purchase of the Interstate Telephone Company, Lim- 
ited, of Spokane, Washington, by the Interstate Consolidated 
Telephone Company, a few days ago, the Spokane property 
has passed into the hands of interests identified with the Mon- 
tana Independent and other telephone companies with which 
Mr. T. S. Lane is identified. While the terms of sale are not 
made public, the Interstate company is estimated in value at 
not less than $1,000,000, having long distance lines covering a 
territory of 1,200 miles and exchanges in nearly all cities and 
towns of importance in the panhandle of Idaho and the Coeur 
d’ Alenes. 


The consummation of this deal is one of the most important 


steps towards the unifying of Independent telephone interests 
of the northwest. 

Following a meeting of the new board of directors held in 
Spokane, Mr. Lane was elected president of the Interstate 
company and John F. Davies, of Butte, was made secretary 
Mr. Davies also is secretary of the Interstate Consolidated Tel- 
ephone company and of the Montana Independent. 

Accompanying Mr. Lane and Mr. Davies to Spokane were 
Patrick Wall of Butte and A. B. Cook of Helena, the two lat- 
ter Montanans being elected also to the directorate of the 
newly acquired corporation. The election of the four Mon- 
tana men to the board of directors of the Interstate company 
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is taken to mean the acquisition of the absolute control of this 
company, which heretofore has been dominated by Spokane 
interests. 

The Home Telephone Company of Spokane was taken over 
several months ago by Mr. Lane and his associates, following 
which repeated efforts are said to have been made by the Mon- 
tana group to absorb the Interstate, but not till a few days 
ago was definite announcement of the purchase made. 

The Interstate Telephone Company affords long distance 
connections with the following towns and cities: Wallace, 
Wardner, Kellogg, Mullan, Murray, Harrison, Burke, Coeur 
d’Alene, St. Maries, St. Joe, Sand Point, Newport, Ione, Meta- 
line, Spirit Lake, Rathdrum, Davenport and Reardan, all of 
which will soon be connected by long distance lines now being 
built westward from Missoula and which will give Montana 
cities communication with the. ldaho and Washington cities. 

Contrary to general impression, the Interstate company is 
not wholly a long distance proposition, this idea having gone 
out as a result of the inability of this company to formerly 
obtain a terminus for local business in Spokane. Besides main- 
taining long distance lines into the Coeur d’Alene country this 
company operates modern and substantial exchanges at Coeur 
d’Alene City, Sand Point, Wallace, St. Maries and many other 
less important towns in eastern Washington and northern 
Idaho. All these operating properties were absorbed by the 
Interstate Consolidated Telephone company, which has come 
to be known as the Lane syndicate. 

With the new plant of the Home Telephone Company of 
Spokane nearing completion the absorption of the Interstate 
company will mean much to the Independent interests, giving 
immediate connections with the important trade centers of the 
Inland Empire and with the Montana points now reached by 
the Montana Independent and associated telephone companies. 
All these companies are destined, it is believed, to come under 
the financial or operating control of the Interstate Consoli- 
dated, the big holding company recently organized by Presi- 
dent Lane. 

Aggregate capital amounting to nearly $7,000,000 is back of 
the varied interests dominated by Mr. Lane, who came to 
Butte less than™four years ago and took in hand the manage- 
ment of the Montana Independent Telephone Company, then 
serving but 225 subscribers. The growth of the system is best 
evidenced by the fact that nearly 2,500 miles of long distance 
lines and approximately 20,000 telephones are now under his 
personal supervision. 


Big Damages in Kentucky. 


Kentucky courts are sustaining unusually large verdicts for 
damages against public service corporations. A decision re- 
cently handed down by the Kentucky Court of Appeals is of 
interest to telephone men. On June 10, the court affirmed the 
iudgment of the lower court and issued a mandate granting 
to Wayne Wakefield $20,000 in damages from the Citizens’ 
Telephone Company, of Newport, Ky. The lower court de- 
cided that $11,500 would be enough to cover the damage done 
but the court of appeals boosted the amount to $20,000. Wake- 
field was injured while about his work. 


of Seattle Independent Is Trading 
With Bell. 


It is understood in certain quarters in Ohio, where per- 
sons holding a controlling interest in the Seattle (Wash.) 
Independent Telephone Company are located, that an at- 
tempt is being made to trade an interest in the plant to 
the Bell telephone company. It is reported that General 
Manager Webster, who is located at Seattle, has during the - 
past week been in San Francisco for the purpose of ne- 
gotiating on the deal. 


Report Representative 


Work of the Inventors 
By Max W. Zabel 


COMBINED SYNCHRONIZING AND TELEPHONE SYS- 
TEM. 
G. E. Hoglund, Chicago, pat. 960,925, June 7, 1910, assigned to 
W. N. Selig, Chicago. 

The apparatus shown in this patent is designed to synchron- 
ize devices such as a moving picture machine in combination 
with a phonograph, and consists of two machines having an 
electric circuit adapted to detect synchronism of the machines. 
Means are also provided including a telephone transmitter and 
telephone receiver and switches adapted to enable the use of a 
synchronizing line for telehponic purposes. 


RECEIVER. 
W. F. Taylor, Brookline, Mass., pat. 960,731, June 7, 1910, as- 
signed to Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., Boston, Mass. 

The receiver here shown has a diaphragm c rigidly secured to 
the cup d by the ring c. When the cup is mounted in place, 
the screw c° rotates the cam c* to wedge the parts in place. An 
insulation plate # is mounted in the shell and carries springs 


e and 7 which by means of the arm g can be connected to- 
gether to cut the receiver in circuit. A button g* operates the 
arm g, and a button g’ restores it. 
CURRENT REINFORCING MEANS. 
R. C. Browne, Salem, Mass., pat. 960,495, June 7, 1910, assigned 
to J. Abbott, Winchester, Mass. 

A telephone repeater is illustrated herein which has a horse- 
shoe magnet having two pole pieces each provided with an 
actuating coil. A variable resistance medium is interposed be- 
tween the poles of the magnet and consists of a carbon cup 
having oppositely movable pole pieces on its faces movable in 
response to magnetism from the magnet. Electrodes mounted 
in a line transverse to the axis of the pole pieces enter the 
variable resistance medium as terminals of the circuit. 


: AERIAL CABLE SUPPORT. 
W. K. Krips and G. W. Wright, Philadelphia, Pa., pat. 960,344, 
June 7, 1910. 

The cable support shown herein has°a cable carrying loop 
formed of a pair of wires laid side by side. The free ends of 
these wires have loops to engage the cable support, spring action 
holding them in place. 


TELEPHONE REPEATER. 
N. G. Warth, Columbus, Ohio, pat. 960,458, Jun 7, 1910. 
The repeater shown herein has a circuit adapted for recipro- 
cal retransmission of talking currents with a circuit arrange- 
ment for balancing the circuit against reaction of the repeater. 
The repeater circuit operates in connection with a relay con- 
sisting of @ reciever and a transmitter having as its actuating 
vibratory element, a freely oscillatory tongue or reed-like regu- 
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lable polarized vibrator for electro-mechanically associating the 
receiver with the transmitter. Dominating means are also pro- 
vided for damping the tongue. 


DUPLEX TELEPHONE CONNECTION. 
A. W. Ebeling, Charlottenburg, Germany, pat. 960,856, June 7, 
1910, assigned to Siemens & Halske, of Berlin, Germany. 
The system illustrated is designed to enable Pupin coils to 


be used on long distance lines satisfactorily in connection with 
phantom circuits. In the illustration at each loading point, 
four coils ‘are used which are so connected that the magnetic 
effect of some are cumulative and of others differential, thus 
to permit the phantom cireuit to be operative over the two. 
metallic lines. 


AREAL EU nC ERIC CABICN, 
Egner, Stockholm, and R. F. Fredriksson, Gottenborg, 
Sweden, pat. 960,291, June 7, 1910. 

This invention consists in providing a lead covered cable 
with an auxiliary support or messenger wire. This messenger 
wire rtins along the cable but outside of the sheath proper, 
but is nevertheless also surrounded by lead which is a com- 
ponent part of the lead sheath. Whenever a support is reached, 
the lead connecting the two is split so that the cable may be 
supported at intervals without the use of cable hangers. 


Cree 


TELEPHONE. SUPPORT. 
H. Blumenthal, Dorchester, Mass., pat. 960,151, May 31, 1910. 
A telephone bracket is set forth in this patent which has a 
series of telescopic tubes, the free end of the smallest tube 
engaging the desk telephone and the free end of the largest 
tube beirig fastened to the wall or other support. The support 
is thus extensible and contractible. 


SIGNALING SYSTEM. 
H. O. Rugh, Sandwich, IIl., pat. 960,586, June 7, 1910, assigned 
to Sandwich Electric Co., Sandwich, Ill. 
The system disclosed herein is of particular utility in con- 
nection with railway telephone systems and contemplates means 
whereby the dispatcher may be called to the telephone should 


he be temporarily away from his instrument. In the normal 
operation of the system, the train dispatcher is always at his 
telephone, but when not there he moves the switch 13 which 
connects in the local signal 15. The substation through the 
agency of the line wire 2, can operate the relay 12 through the 
battery 7 to operate the signal 15 by means of the keys 17. 


Products of the Factory 


A New Electric Soldering Tool. 

Around telephone exchanges there is always a great amount 
of soldering to be done. In the past few years, the electric 
soldering iron has come into quite general use in many ex- 
changes and has proven satisfacotry. 

During the past year a new kind of electric soldering tool 
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The Soldering Tool Dis-assembled, 


has been thoroughly tried out and has proven its ability to stand 
the hard usage under varying conditions. 

The illustration shows the tool dis-assembled. Its principal 
parts are the tip, the heating element, and the stem and handle. 

The copper tip is protected by a thin steel sleeve or shell 
which is a departure from the usual practice. Its purpose is 
to lengthen the life of the tip and to produce the greatest heat 
radiation at the very tip of the copper. As the copper tip 
wears down, the sleeve is filed back with the copper. The 
copper is held securely in the sleeve, there being a short thread- 
ed portion on the copper fitting into a thread on the inside of 
the sleeve at the end which is attached to the heating element. 
There is also a thread on the outside of the sleeve for assem- 
bling with the heating element. 

The heating element has a copper core and is enclosed in a 
steel sleeve. One end of the sleeve extends beyond the core 
and is threaded on the inside for the reception of the threaded 
end of the sleeve on the copper tip. By this means of assem- 
bling the heating element and copper tip, the two copper parts 
are brought tightly together end to end. Danger of the copper 
parts sticking together is thus avoided and a new tip can easily 
be placed on the tool. 

The heating element is another feature of the tool which is 
of interest. As shown in the illustration, it is detachable from 
the stem so that in case of it wearing out or for any other 
reason, it can easily be replaced. Heating elements are made 
up -in different sizes so that if a tool is not hot enough for 
the purpose for which it is being used, the heating element can 
be changed and one of greater capacity substituted. It is thus 
possible to obtain a tool which will be just hot enough for the 
purpose desired. The heating element is easily quickly attached 
to the stem, the electrical connections being made by an auto- 
matic contact. Heating elements and copper tips can be car- 
ried in stock so that it is not necessary to send the tool to 
the factory for repairs except in rare cases. 

The handle can be adjusted within a range of six or eight 
inches, thus giving a short or long iron, by means of a hex- 
agonal pinch nut. 

The Nilson-Dillenbeck Company, 412 Monadnock Building, 
Chicago, which manufactures and sells this tool, will be pleased 
to give further information regarding it, and will also send a 
tool for trial, charges prepaid, upon request. ae | 
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American Electric Fuse Company Providing for Expansion 
of Enameled Wire and Coil Winding Business. 

The American Electric Fuse Company, Muskegon, Mich., 
has now nearing completion a brick factory building which is 
intended to take care of its fast increasing business in enameled 
magnet wire and coil windings. It will cover a ground space 
150x60 feet and will eventually be carried to the full height of 
the company’s other buildings. The company has a very com- 
plete equipment for the manufacture of enamel wire, as it was 
one of the pioneers in this field and a great deal of time and 
money was spent in experiment and development of this kind 
or wire. The value of enamel wire is now recognized and this 
branch of the company’s business is growing rapidly. 


Recently a new department was organized to take 
care of the -coil winding business which has also been 
increasing. Mr. C. R. Underhill, formerly of New 
York, an authority on electromagnetic windings, is in 
charge of this work, and has already made a _ very 


creditable record in increasing the efficiency of the equip- 
ment. He has designed and installed a great many new wind- 
ing machines, has equipped the testing department throughout 
with new and improved instruments and has quadrupled the 
output of this department. With the facilities offered by the 
new building these departments will undoubtedly continue to 
grow and their development will not be retarded on account of 
space as the building is designed with a view to future expan- 
sion of business. 
be ee eee 
Thomas H. Ferguson, Patent Attorney. 

Mr. Thomas H. Ferguson has resigned his position as patent 
attorney for the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, of 
Chicago, and has opened offices at 1443 Marquette Building, 
Chicago, for the practice of patent law. Mr. Ferguson is a 
graduate of the University of Michigan in literature and en- 
gineering, and of the Detroit College of Law, and Columbian 
University, in law. He has been actively engaged in patent 
work for about twelve years, serving for four years and a 


Mr. 


Thomas H. Ferguson, 


half as examiner in the United States Patent Office, in dif- 
ferent mechanical and electrical divisions; for about three 
years as patent attorney for the General Electric Company of 
Schenectady, N. Y., and for the last four and a half years as 
patent attorney for the late Milo G. Kellogg and the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Company. 


Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state- 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 


PERSONAL. 


MR. H. W. GILLIS, who was formerly manager of the Shelby 
County Home Telephone Company, at Shelbyville, Ky., will go 
to Mishawaka, Ind., on or about July 1, to engage in the elec- 
trical contracting and supply business at that place. Mr. Gillis 
is very well known, not only in his section, but also throughout 
the telephone circles of Kentucky. and his departure for Hoosier 
fields of operation will be widely regretted. & 


MR. W. G. RAUCH, of Atlanta, Ga., has recently been ap- 
pointed to the position of Division Plant Superintendent of the 
Southern Bell Tel. & Tel. Co., with headquarters at Charleston, 
W. Va. Mr, Rauch has been prominently connected with the 
Plant and Engineering Departments of the Southern Bell Tel, & 
Tel. Co. for a number of years, having entered the company’s 
service at Charleston, W. Va., during the early stages of the 
business. He assumes his new position with the best wishes of 
his many friends who are scattered throughout the country. 


NEW COMPANIES. 


ASHLEY, ILL.—The Lafferty Telephone Company has been 
organized and a franchise has been granted it by the city 
council of Ashley. The company will almost immediately begin 
the installation of a new telephone system in the town, and 
modern equipment will be used throughout the entire system. 
Chas. W. Lafferty will act as manager of the company. 


VANDALIA, ILL.—The Fayette County Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company with an authorized capital stock of $48,500. 
Par value of shares, $50, has been incorporated by Wm. M. 
Crouch, John U. Metzger, Chas, M. Ratterjohn. Attorney incor- 
porating, John U. Metzger, Vandalia, Il. 


FORTVILLE, IND.—The Martin Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capitalization of $2,000. The company pro- 
peses to construct, equip and operate a telephone exchange and 
lines in Fortville and throughout Hancock county. C. M. An- 
derson, Joseph Hisbery, D. W. Condell and Walter Kemerly, 


BARDWELL, KY.—The West Bardwell Telephcne Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $600. The in- 
corporators are W. F. Tyler, W. C. Caughlin, R. Randel and 
L. T. Jennings. 


PORTLAND, ME.—The Prescott Gas & Electric Company has 
been incorporated with a capital of $100,000. Incorporators are 
Clarence E. Haton, T. L. Croteau, Albert F. Jones, B. M. Max- 
well, Clarence G. Trott. The company will construct and main- 
tain telephone lines in conjunction with its other purposes. 


BOSTON, MASS.—The William A. Murdock Company, with 
a capital of $10,000, has been incorporated by Wm. J. Mur- 
dock, Everett, N. Y.; James M, Murdock, Boston; Sam’l R, Mur- 
dock, Everett, 


GREENFIELD, MO.—The Mutual Telephone Company, with a 
capital stock of $20,000 has been incorporated by J. CGC. Shrouse, 
J. F. Wetzel, R. S. Long and others. 


ALBANY, N. Y:—The Maples Telephone Company has been 
chartered with an authorized capital stock of $5,000. A. N. 
Pruner, A. W. Kressler, L. W. Kester of Salamancia are the 
incorporators, : 


KEESEVILLE, (Clinton Co.) N. Y.—The Ausable Home Tele- 
phone Company, with an authorized capital stock of $50,000, par 
value of shares, $100, has been incorporated by John M. Wever, 
Albert Sharron, L. W. Hayes, F. H. Gardinier, B. S. Ramsay, of 
Plattsburg; M. J. Callanan and C, H. Prescott, of Keesville; 
R. P. McKee and T. HE. Bombard, Ausable Forks: John McAu- 
liffe, Clintonville, and I. H. Griswold, Albany, directors. 


MANSFIELD, (Cattaraugus Co.) N. Y.—The Maples Tele- 
phone Company, with an authorized capital stock of $500, par 
value of shares, $10, has been incorporated by A. N, Pruner, 
A. W. Kressler, L. W. Kester, J. S. Munger, C. W. Green, L. 
Eagle, Salamanca, and A. A. Rogers, Little Valley, directors for 
first year._ 

ROSSIE, (St. Lawrence Co.) N. Y.—The Rossie Telephone 
Company, with an authorized capital stock of $1,000, has been 
incorporated by Cornelius J. Crowley, William Simmons, Del- 
bert Hunter, Francis J. Kelly, James Pound, John Mullen, Jr., 
and Daniel Phalen, Rossie, N. Y., directors. 


CENTER, COLO.—The Interurban Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000. 

GOULD, OKLA.—The Gould Telephone Company, with an au- 
thorized capital stock of $2,500, has been incorporated by. lL. M. 
Morris, G. M. Moon, C. H. Earnest, S. A. Davidson, J. G. 
Luvis, Kelly, Okla. 

HARRISBURG, PA.—The Kennard Telephone Company of Ken- 
nard has been chartered with a capital stock of $5,000. 
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LAKESIDE, PA.-—The Lakeside Rural Telephone Company has 
been organized with a capital of $10,000. 


SANDY SPRINGS, S. C.—The Sandy Springs Telephone Com- 
pany has been organized. D. L. Reid is president. T. P. Hob- 
son, secretary-treasurer. 


FORT PIERRE, S. D.—The Stanley & Lyman Telephone Com- 
pany has been incorporated with an authorized capital of $1200. 
Par value of shares, $25. Incorporators are Frank A. Whalen, 
David Bull, Fred B. Pengra, all of Fort Pierre, S. D. 


OVERLY, (Bottineau Co.) N. D.—The Overly Farmers’ Tele- 
phone Company with an authorized capital stock of $25,000, has 
been incorporated by Fred E. Sims, John Schuchard, Chris Foss, 
Peter Boardman, T. EB. Morgan and others. 


STANLEY, N. D., (Montrail Co.)—The Sunny Center Tele- 
phone Company, with an authorized capital stock of $5,000, par 
value of shares, $50, has been granted a charter by the secre- 
tary of state. The incorporators are Peter C. Olson and Amos 
E. Lande of Belden; Dayton H, Dody, Martin Holter and G. J. 
Gilbertson of Stanley. 


CLINT, TEX.—The Clint Telephone Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $2,500. The incorporators are 
C. M. McKinney, R. H. Davidson ard C. D. Humble, 


MONTELLO, WIS.—The Wegner Telephone Company has been 
organized by W. A. Wegner, J. E. Wegner and John Wegener. 
The capital stock is $500. 


FINANCIAL. 


JONESBORO, ARK.—The stockholders of the Home Telephone 
Company have voted to issue $30,000 worth of 20 year bonds, 
with 6 per cent interest. The company will soon extend and 
improve its system. 


GRANT FORK, ILL.—Fhe Grant Fork Mutual ‘Telephone 
Company has increased its capital stock by $1,200. It is prob- 
able that the company will soon extend its lines and do some 
rebuilding. John Schwarz is president of the company and J. 8S. 
Leef, secretary. 

OSAWATOMIB, KANS.—The stockholders of the Farmers’ Mu- 
tual Telephone Company held a meeting recently. It was voted 
to increase the capital stock to $15,000, making $10,000 preferred 
bearing 6 per cent interest, stock to run 10 years. 


FRANCHISES, 


RED BLUFF, CAL. (Tehama Co.)—Joseph Tait has been 
granted a franchise by the city council to construct and operate 
a telephone system in that place. He will also ask the county 
trustees for a franchise to build in the county and the lines will, 
in all probability, be connected with those of the Home Tele- 
phone companies of Colusa and Glenn. 


MISSOURI VALLEY, IA.—Farmers in this vicinity who had 
organized a telephone company and applied for a franchise to 
construct a system in the city, were granted the franchise a 
few days ago. 

NEWTON, IA—The Jasper County Telephone Company has 
asked the city for a new twenty year franchise, and for per- 
mission to increase their rates. 


ABIB, NEB.—The Farmers Telephone Company has 
granted a 20-year franchise by the city council to 
maintain a telephone system in the city. 


been 
build and 


CONSTRUCTION. 


BAYOU METO, ARK.—A new telephone line is being built 
out of this place giving service to about 60 farmers along the 
route. The company was recently organized by tne election of 
the following officers: Paul Winborn, president; P, E. Gorsuch, 
vice president; John C. Naylor, secretary-treasurer; Barney 
Fromholtz and J, Hall, directors, 

KEWANEH, ILL.—The Kewanee Hiome Telephone Company is 
making arrangements to extend its system considerably. The 
manager reports that the company has numerous orders for 
service on hand but is unable to fill them. Cable, wire, and 
other necessaries are being ordered and work is to be begun at 
once, 


MARION, ILL.—The Ohio & Mississippi Valley Telephone 
Company will soon reconstruct its telephone system in this place 
and vicinity. A new switchboard is to be installed. Contracts 
have -been let, 


LAKE CITY, IA.—The Central Mutual Telephone Company is 
soon to have a new central exchange. A modern fireproof 
structure will be put up for this purpose. Other improvements 
to the system are also to be made. It is estimated that about 
$20,000 will be expended. 
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McHENRY, KY.—The Farmers Mutual Telephone Company, op- 
erating in Ohio county, is about to construct a telephone line to 
Beaver Dam, Ky. 

DULUTH, MINN.-—It is reported by S. H, Fisher, manager of 
the Zenith Telephone Company, that active building has been 
begun on the system. A _ $15,000 exchange is to be built and 
equipped in the west end of the city to be used as a branch, 
and all toll lines will be run into this branch. The exchange 
is to be modern in every respect. It is also understood that 
the building in which the main exchange is located, which was 
leased for a term of years, will be abandoned on the expiration 
of the lease, in about two years, and a modern exchange build- 
ing put up by the company. Extensions will also be made to 
Lakeside and West Duluth. New apparatus is also to be in- 
stalled throughout within the next year or so, 


TURTLE LAKE, N. D.—The Washburn Telephone Company 
is building a farmers line to Wiprud, eight miles north of the 
town. From this line branches will be run to take in all the 
farmers in the vicinity. 

OX BOW, N. Y.—The Ox Bow Telephone Company is ex- 
tending its lines in the vicinity of Rossie. Many rural lines are 
also being built. 

SHARON, PA.—A new toll circuit is to be constructed by the 
Union Telephone Company between Sharon and South Sharon. 


PIERRE, S. D.—The contract for the building of a new cen- 
tral exchange for the Dakota Central Telephone Company, has 
been let to A. Anderson. The building will be of reinforced con- 
erete, and will cost about $11,000. 


GENEVA, WASH.—The Home Telephone Company of Belling- 
ham is supplying residents of Geneva on Lake Whatcom with 
telephone service. A cable is being strung from Larson around 
the lake shore, taking in all the summer homes at Rusticana. 


MUSCODA, WIS.—The Muscoda Mutual Telephone Company 
is applying for bids for the construction of a telephone line from 
Blue River to Boscobel, 


FORT FRANCES, ONT., CAN.—A long distance line is being 
built to connect this place, Rainy River and Warroad. The 
line will be about 50 miles long, and will follow along the Cana- 
dian Northern Railway. 


ELECTIONS. 


GRANGEVILLE, IDA.—The Whitebird Independent Co-oper- 
ative Farmers’ Telephone Company, a newly organized concern, 
is rapidly completing lines which will connect the Whitebird dis- 
trict and the country in the valleys of the Snake and Salmon 
rivers, with the Nez Perce Independent telephone lines at Grange- 
ville. 

BRADFORD, ILL.—At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Empire Telephone Company John McClane of Mile, 
and Edward Hill of Neponset were elected to serve on the board 
of directors. At a meeting of the directors, Cyrus Babcock was 
elected president; James A. Briggs, vice-president, and Charles 
Austin, treasurer. John H. Drawyer was elected secretary. A 
semi-annual dividend of 4 per cent was declared, and $2,000 was 
issued in stock, 


HOMESTEAD, KANS.—The members of the Homestead Tele- 
phone Co., met recently and elected the following officers: Pres- 
ident, S. N. Pinkston; vice-president, N. Gleason; secretary, K. 
G: Clark; Greasurer, (Shy Dolly 


MILAN, MINN.—At the annual stockholders’ meeting of the 
Milan Mutual Telephone Company, a new board of directors was 
elected as follows: A. O. Christenson, Dr. M. A. Burns, Geo. 
Kleven, H. K. Sandbo, O. J. Mork, Gust Johnson and Ole Belseth. 
These are all new members except A. O. Christenson and Gust 
Johnson. D. Torgerson and Mr. Rykken, representing the tele- 
phone company at Danvers, were present and requested that con- 
nections between the two lines be made at Hagan. The matter 
was referred to the board of directors. 


NEWARK, N, Y.—The Independent Telephone Companies of 
Wayne county, known as the Wayne-Monroe and the Wayne 
county, have consolidated under the name of the Wayne Tele- 
phone Company. Directors elected are as follows: Willis P. 
Rogers, of Williamson, president; H. P. McDonough, of Newark, 
vice president and general manager; C, S. Ormsbee, secretary, 
and C. P. H. Vary, of Newark, treasurer. 


FREDERICKSBURG, VA.—The stockholders of. the Upper 
Rappahannock Telephone and Telegraph Company, at a recent 
meeting after declaring an annual dividend of 5 per cent., elected 
the following officers: President, Robert Beverley, of Essex; H, J. 
Smith, A. F. Turner and H. L. Baylor, vice-presidents; W. D. 
Scott, Fredericksburg, secretary; Dr. C. U. Gravatt, treasurer, 
Board of directors—A. Randolph Howard, Henry Warden, P. V. D. 
Conway, J..H. C. Beverley, C. I. Mothershead, B. M. Skinker, 
W. T. Pratt, George W. Ellis, W. C. Dickinson and W. D. Scott. 
The reports of the officers showed the company’s affairs to be 
in excellent condition, 


STAUNTON, VA.—The Augusta County Mutual ‘Telephone 
Company has elected the following officers: <A. H, McCue, 
president; J. R. Kemper, W. F. Coiner and John W. Todd, vice- 
presidents; John M. Baylor, treasurer; S. H. Parkins, A. R. 
Gilkeson, E. J. Wayland, A. H. Towberman and W. H. Moor- 
man, directors. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


SOUTH BEND, IND.—The Home Telephone Company is in- 
stalling private branch exchanges in the large establishments 
rapidly. The latest installations are a 24-station exchange in 
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the Ellsworth Dry Goods establishment, with complete facilities 
for inter-communication, and connection with the entire system 
of the Home Company. An exchange of 5 stations was in- 
stalled in the plant of the South Bend Brewing Company. 


NICHOLS, IA.—The Nichols Mutual Telephone Company was 
a heavy loser in a fire recently which damaged several buildings 
in the vicinity of the exchange. The loss was incurred through 
damage to wires, cables, etc. 


PEKIN, KANS.—The Pekin Telephone System, a rural line 
operating as a stock company, owned by farmers, has been sold 
to a private company. The sale was made at auction and the 
system brought $3,825. The lines of the system reach Plevna 
and Abbyville as well as a large number of farmhouses through- 
out the western part of this county. C. S. Gibbons, manager 
of the Nickerson exchange, will serve in like capacity for the 
new concern and extensive improvements will be made. 


OWENSBORO, KY.—An important ~ change was effected 
in Kentucky telephone circles when a deed was recorded in the 
County Clerk’s office, by which the telephone exchange known as 
the Home System, was turned over to the Home Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. Col. J. D. Powers, of Louisville, was ap- 
pointed receiver of the Kentucky and Indiana Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, when. it went into bankruptcy. The sale of 
the property of the company resulted in its being purchased by 
E. H. Cady, of Toledo, for $50,000. ; 


HUNNEWELL, MO.—William Raffensberger of Troy, has 
bought the Wheeler Telephone line. The line runs to Emden 
and some four miles south of Hunnewell and covers its home 
town. The deal represents about $3,500. 


BUTTE, MONT.—The Montana Independent Telephone Com- 
pany has acquired the holdings of the Silver-Lincoln lines. This 
adds 55 miles to the Montana system. Managing Director Lane 
announced the completion of the connection with the Herald 
Automatic Telephone Company’s exchange, which is a part of 
the Independent system. Users of this line are now placed in 
communication with Butte, Anaconda, Great Falls, Bozeman, Liv- 
ingston, Billings and the numerous other points reached over 
the lines of the Interstate Consolidated Telephone Company’s 
recently perfected organization, of which Mr. Lane is president, 
and which is rapidly extending its system into Idaho and Wash- 
ington. The new long distance lines between Deer Lodge and 
Missoula, and Missoula and Mullan, Idaho, are said to be near- 
ing completion. 

HOOD RIVER, ORE.—The Home Telephone Company has an- 
nounced a raise in its rates of 75 cents per month. It is reported 
that mahy of the subscribers are incensed over the raise, but 
the company figures that if they lose even 100 subscribers they 
will still have all the business they can at present care for. 


NEW CASTLE, PA.—The Union Telephone Company is making 
arrangements for the publication of its annual directory. Accord- 
ing to reports this directory will show a substantial increase. 

NEW CASTLE, PA.—A peculiar attack on the Independent tele- 
phone system of New Castle, Pa., is reported to have been made 
recently by one or more unknown parties. They are alleged to 
have begun serving oral notices that the rates of the Independent 
system were to be advanced on July 1. However, no such action 
was contemplated by the management, and the report was denied 
in local papers. 


JACKSON, TENN.—The Stantonville Telephone Company is 
moving its headquarters to Corinth, Miss. The Sun Telephone 
Company, which was organized here a short time ago, and which 
comprises the Jackson system of the Stantonville company, will 
move into the exchange building to be vacated by the former 
company. é 

PALMYRA, VA.—The Fluvanna Telephone Company has been 
purchased by the Palmyra Telephone Company, and a central 
exchange will be established in Palmyra. A. L. Cobb is general 
manager. 


BELOIT, WIS.—The Beloit Water, Gas and Hlectric Company is 
having an intercommunicating telephone system installed in its 
offices. The system provides at present for fifteen telephones 
and connection will be made with the telephone exchange. The 
Beloit Home Telephone Company has the contract. 

NEW LONDON, WIS.—The New Maple Creek Telephone line, 
an adjunct of the Sugar Bush Telephone Company, has connected 
with the Fox River Valley Telephone Company. There are 17 
subscribers on the Maple Creek line. 


PLYMOUTH, WIS.—The Plymouth Telephone Company has 

purchased lots and will erect a telephone exchange soon. 
y MILWAUKEE, WIS.—A steam shovel which was being used 
in the city recently, ripped out three cables of the telephone 
system. In two there were 200 pairs of wire, and in the third 
25 pairs of wires. ' 

TWO RIVERS, WIS.—It is reported that the government is 
contemplating establishing a telephone line between the life sav- 
ing station and the Twin River Point lighthouse. 

HAVANA, CUBA.—The new automatic telephone system which 
has been under way, is completed, and the system was put into 
service by President Gomez a short time ago. 


UNDERGROUND. 


PASADENA, CAL.—Telephone, telegraph and electric light 
wires must all be placed in. underground conduit in certain sec- 
tions prescribed by the city. 

MANCHESTER, CONN.—The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, it is reported, has asked for permission to lay 
wires in certain streets in the city underground. 
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Thousands of Dollars Lost 
Each Year 


by reason of faulty grouud 

connections. The best pro- 
tectors made are value- 
less if not properly 
grounded. 


The Paragon Ground 
Cone is the _ only 
grounding device on 
ae the market built on 
Cone filled with char- scientific principles. 


coal. Shaded portion 
shows moist earth. 


Cheap, Efficient, Easily and 
Quickly Installed 


Best and most inexpensive for grounding 
frames, protectors, cable boxes, pole‘ can 
terminals, toll line arresters, etc. 


Your jobber has them, or write to us for 
prices and discounts. 


Paragon Sellers Company 
anufactures 


58 5th Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 


Baugh Cable Clip 


A PRACTICAL MONEY SAVING CLIP FOR 
THE PROPER BONDAGE OF YOUR CABLES. 


MODEL of simplicity—fulfills most satisfactorily its required 

duties. Eliminates vibration, creeping, ‘etc., dispensing 

with crystalization and breaking of the sheath, a source of great 

trouble. Made of a metal which resists all destructive gases. 
Supports the cable properly. 

rapidly, se le time in installation. 


Adjusted to messenger wire 


THE BAUGH CABLE CLIP COMPANY 


HOPKINSVILLE, KY. 


UPA Per ©. Nay 


“BELDENAMEL” INSULATION 


TRADE-MARK 


“SILKENAMEL” INSULATION 


TRADE-MARK 


““COTENAMEL” INSULATION 


TRADE-MARK 


We can promptly fill 
your orders for the 
above insulations ap- 
plied to copper, 18% 
German Silver, 30% 
German silver, and IA- 
IA_Resistance Wire, in sizes No. 20 to 
No. 40 inclusive. 


WE GUARANTEE “BELDENAMEL ”’ 


insulation to have the highest insulating qualities, 
to have a hard, glossy, flawless surface without 
being brittle, to adhere tenaciously and stand all 
reasonable handling without cracking or flaking, 
to have coefficient of Elasticity greater than the 
wire itself, to withstand high temperatures, to be 
moisture proof and inert to corrosive agencies and 
not dry out over a long period of time. 


PRICES AND SAMPLES SENT ON REQUEST 


BELDEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2302 S. Western Ave., CHICAGO 


VA\ 


Ae Lop » / Telephone 
7 Cords 


Superior Construction Prevents Gwisting 


The conductors are cabled without twist 
in the individual conductors, thus assuring 
the greatest flexibility of the cable. 


Each conductor is carefully insulated to pre- 
vent crosses and short circuits. 


We carry in stock, Desk Stand Cords of 


standard construction with terminals, that 
never come off, to fit standard types. 


Send a trial order—Obtain catalog 


Runzel-Lenz Electric Mfg. Co. 
1751-53 N. Western Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Seattle, Wash. 


Pacific Coast Representative : Manny-Meyers Co. 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Announcement in TELEPHONY. 
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Certainly this Common Battery Office Wall Telephone Has 
More Valuable Features Than Any Other Similar Telephone. 
Smart Operators Prefer our Accessible Compact Design | 
and No. 36-L Convertible Ringer Because Economy is 
Exemplified. 


@ A reed armature will be furnished for forty-five cents—substitute the No. 36-L 
straight line ringer armature and this telephone is converted into a first, second or 
third party Harmonic Party Line Telephone. For the fourth party instrument 
the ringer coils also must be exchanged as the fourth party ringer requires higher 
resistance—2500 ohms. This is a means to an extended growth of your exchange 
system without materially increasing your equipment cost. 


Code No. 951 Common Battery Telephone 


spasms 


ines chi ta TRE 


No. 8 Long Lever Switchhook 


@ No. 951 Telephones are regularly equipped with No. 8 Long Lever Switchhook or No. 34 Short 
Lever Switchhook as specified. @ The short backboard covers a space 18 inches by 7% inches 
and hinges from the bottom, displaying the entire contents assembled rigidly in a neat and accessi- 
ble manner. @ This strong Golden Oak Cabinet has no fancy mouldings or dirt collecting crevices. 
It’s selected high grade stock that we use in making these hand finished cabinets. @ There never 
was a more efficient talking circuit than that composed of our No. 7-A Transmitter, No. 14-A 
Receiver and No. 11-A Induction Coil. You can see the ‘concealed’ binding posts but you can’t 
see the slotting for terminal wires that lead to the hole just above. 


Get All The Information—Pamphlet No. 26 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Decidedly Improved Local Battery Office Wall Telephone 


Equipped for Series, Bridging or Harmonic Party Line Ser- 
vice. Accessibility is also Characteristic’ of This Excellent 
Design with no Increase in Depth of Cabinet. 


@ The first heavy demand for an attractive wall telephone of this type brought 
out several unique refinements found in this Central Energy Style Wall Cabinet. 
With the i increasing growth of fine dwellings on the outskirts of cities, giving Local 
Battery service to its country subscribers, a telephone of this type will be found 
popular because it resembles the city type telephone. The maintenance of Four 
Party Harmonic equipment for Local Battery service in this form is practically nil. 


Code No. 933 Local Battery Telephone 


No. 32-A Harmonic Ringer 


ris Many operators have commented upon the size of this telephone. It covers a space 2 feet 3% 
inches by 77 inches and is only 77% inches deep, which is quite compact considering that it must 
contain a Ceaievitor mounted on a removable shelf. Some space is saved by making recesses in 
the backboard which hold the batteries apart and in place. @ This is another excellent job of 
hand finished woodwork that we make from our own tools. You can imagine how important well 
matched stock and perfect workmanship is in a cabinet of this unique design. We don’t know how 
we can improve on the assembly— every part is in an accessible place and rigidly mounted. @ You'll 
find the concealed binding posts are easy to get at in this telephone too. 


Everything Is Told In Pamphlet No. 25 


STROMBERG CARLSO! 1 TELM 
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TEE PivO Ney 


Long life and 

efficiency are 

the only true 
economy 


Quality costs 

less in the long 

run than mere 
cheapness 


The most economical cell that you 
can use—service considered—is the 


COLUMBIA DRY CELL 


It will give you uninterrupted good service for a 
longer period of time than any other cell. 
It shows less idle deterioration and greater recuper- 


ative power than any other make. 

Hundreds of unsolicited testi- The Columbia saves the time 
monials bear witness to its supe- and expense of inspection and 
repairs. 

If you cannot get Columbia Dry 
Cells from your electrical jobber write 


riority. 
More Columbia Dry Cells are 
in use in telephone service than all 


other makes combined. 
“Fahnestock” = NATIONAL CARBON 
connections without COMPANY | 


extra charge. 
Cleveland Ohio 


Look for maker’s name on every Columbia and Columbia Ignitor Cell. 


us direct, giving his name. 
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OFFICRRS DIRECTORS 
P. C. REMICK, ne Che mae P. C. REMICK - 
PRESIDENT Wi BR ELOW 
W. R. FLOWER | W. H. MORRISON 
VICE PRESIDENT Ashtabula Celephone Ca. B. .B. SEYMOUR 


A. T ULLMAN 
S. W. CROSBY 
Ss. R. NEWBERRY. MANAGER. L, T. CARLISLE 
Vv. D. LATIMER 
F, E. HENRY 


Ss. W. CROSBY, 
SECRETARY 


B. B. SEYMOUR, 
TREASURER 


The North Electric Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. .Chhlebula, Chea, .dune..1th.1910...........7H0 
Gentlemen: - 

At a regular meeting of our Board of Directors last evening, it was 
unanimously decided to authorize your Company to proceed at once to install 
twelve hundred lines of Automanual equipment in our Main Exchange, which wil 
make our entire system Automanual, More than @ year's experience with this 
System at our Harbor Exchange has convinced us of the wisdom of our first 
action, but the circumstances surrounding this decision are very different, 

The original Harbor Board was worn out and & new one imperative while 
our present Main Board is an up-to-date Common Battery IMultiple, in good 
condition, still capable of furnishing as good service as this type of Board 
will permit, and possessing sufficient capacity to meet our present needs; 
yet we feel that we cannot afford to continue its operation in view of the 
numerous proven advantages of the Automanual System, even after fiving cere- 
ful consideration to its higher initial cost, 

Of this we were convinced months ago, but owing to the disturbed condi- 
tions prevailing in the Independent field we felt it prudent to wait until 
the atmosphere cleared, 

We trust that you will be able to give this matter your immediate 


attention as the sooner you can complete this installation the better we 


shall be pleased, 
Yours very truly, 


THE heer At 


THE NORTH ELECTRIC CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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PROTECTION 


Real telephone pro- 
tection — the kind that 


protects is a matter first 


of Long 
Experience 

second, of 
Up-to-Date 
Equipment 


and, third, of a 


Well Organized 
Testing 
Department 


We have been manu- 
facturing protectors for 
eighteen years, we have , 
a big, well equipped Type Ui) 


Cable Terminal 


Type F 
Cable Terminal plant, we have aq compe- 


tent force of telephone 

engineers; everything we 

make is subjected to rigid 
test, consequently 


American Protectors Protect 


American 
Electric 
Fuse 


Atlanta Chicago Cleveland a O. Denver New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburg St. Louis Muskegon San Francisco _ Seattle 
Mich. 
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Telephone Operating 


As Described By Its Friends 


From an advertisement appearing in the directory 


of one of the large manual operating companies:- 


‘SA Efficient telephone service is critically dependent upon good telephone 


operating. A telephone plant may be properly designed to meet every traffic 
requirement. It may be well constructed and maintained. But unless it is 
operated by a competent force, well organized and well trained, the service 
will be slow and inefficient.” 


‘SB Seconds mark time in telephone operating. The public desires the most 
efficient telephone service that can be rendered. That it receives such a 
service is indicated by the following statistics showing the average time ele- 
ments of the local traffic: 


Average time required for operator to answer a call 
from a calling subscriber 3.4 seconds 


Average time required for operator to connect with 
and start ringing called subscriber 11.5 seconds 


Average time required for subscribers to answer the 
telephone 12.4 seconds 


Average time required to disconnect lines after con- 
versation is completed 3.6 seconds 


“Ge The telephone operator’s work is complex and she must be prepared for 


every contingency that may arise. She must know the proper routing for 
any call that may be made, and must start each call along the proper channel 
without an instant’s hesitation. 


Automatic Electric Company 


CHICAGO 
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Automatic Operating in Comparison 


A. 


B. 


Efficient telephone service does depend upon a competent force, well organized and 
well trained. But which is the better material to train and organize—say two hundred 
young women or twenty young men? And which has more of the elements of relia- 
bility, permanency, and improvement ? 


To compare automatic calling. The time required for calling number 90,000, the 
slowest number in an exchange of 100,000 lines capacity, is, with the old dial, 

834 seconds and with the new dial, 6 634 seconds. The time required for calling 
number 11,111, the quickest five number sr call in an exchange of like capacity is, with 
the old dial; 4 pends and with the new dial, 3 seconds. The time required for calling 
number 45678, which is slightly longer than an average call in an exchange of 
100,000 line capacity, is, with the old dial, 634 seconds and with the new dial, 
5% seconds. This includes all trunking from Sub, branch or main exchange, at which 
the call originates, to any other Sub, branch or main exchange either directly or 
through one or more intervening offices. 


Make a mental comparison of this time with the time required to perform the same 
operation manually. 


Automatic complexity and the routing between offices, are prearranged by the 
machinery. All that needs to be known of it is the published number, The action 
and speed are the same whether the call passes through one exchange or more. 


An editor of Harper’s Weekly, who first heard in September, 1909, of our 
automatic telephone through an installation in a German city, was so impressed 
that he headed a descriptive article “The Passing of the Telephone Girl;” and 
takes occasion to say: 


‘The subscriber, having finished, terminates the connection by hanging the 
receiver on the hook. Immediately another person can be called up. Should 
the subscriber wish to call while a number is in use, he can get no connec- 
tion until the user has ceased conversation, and this, of course, does away 
with the annoying feature in telephones of being interrupted in the midst 
of a conversation by some one breaking in. By this system the subscriber 
can readily be connected at any time, whether day or night, and it is evi- 
dent that it will ultimately do away entirely with the exchange girl, as it 
reduces the cost of maintenance. The German Government is energetically 
pursuing experiments for the improving of the present telephone system, 
and this automatic device seems to have solved the problem.” 


utomatic Electric Company 


CHICAGO 
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Old Proven-good 
Principles Com- 
bined With 
Entirely New 
Features — 


A Long Felt 
Want in the 


Telephone Field 
Supplied 


No. 406—Patented 


@ Without a question as to efficiency, quality and long 
life, the types 406 and 407 new arresters are the best 
produced. Superiority regardless of the first cost of 
production was our chief aim and as to whether we have 
accomplished our purpose is proven by the many orders 
we are daily receiving. The ample sparking surface of 
these unique arresters readily ground any excessive cur- 
rent. The carbons are not a part of the circuit as in some 
makes eliminating all chances for trouble, by such ar- 
rangements. 


No. 407—Patented 


We are Anxious to Have You Give Them 


an Actual Working Test — 


@ Reliable Mica Fuses.—good 
in quality—cheap in price—(the 
Reliable Kind.) 


(. Reliable Connectors assure 
alr tight everlasting joints, re- 
moving all chances for trouble 
and future expense. 


Reliable Split Joint 


@_ Production in quantities enables us to make 
low prices. Shipments made promptly on all 
orders, large or small, 


Reliable Protected Mica Fuse 


Is the Reliable Catalogue in your file? 


Reliable Electric Co. 


12-14 S. Jefferson St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TELEPHONY 


SHUTTER HOOK — 


DROP TUBE_ 


LONG FLEXIBLE 
CONTACT SPRING 


The Mere Details Count. 


Experience shows that the “ 


mere detail ” in telephone apparatus 


‘ designs and construction is the BIG THING in the _ end. 


It means more than improvement in operating. 


Apparatus details properly 


‘designed and nicely executed, will save you money by insuring continued excellent service. 
_In other words, a saving of money is guaranteed on the maintenance of your plant. 
DEAN apparatus is notable for its valuable details, the kind ae save you money. 
For example, our Magneto Switchboard Tips and Jacks: 


(a) 


| “) 


(d) 


ratus. But — demand the best. 


The jack has long flexible German silvet 


springs which insure the best of contact with 


the plugs. 


The insulation between the contact springs. is* ‘3 
made unusually large to give great mechani-_ me 


cal strength. 
The cut-off contacts are pure platinum, not 
cheap steel or silver, as these latter materials 


~ will be sure to cause trouble in the end.’ 


Platinum is one of the most expensive ma- 


_ terials at times costing two to three times as 


much as pure gold. That is why substitutes 
are used. You can’t afford to save a few dollars 
on a switchboard and habe it doubtful in operation 
A heavy stop is provided for the contact 
springs, lining them exactly with the plug 
opening. This stop allows an initial tension 
on the contact springs and guaranteed posi- 
tive operation regardless of undue wear. 


ae ) Then a night alarm contact is provided on the 


Dean drop that is made with the same core that 
a big city exchange relay is designed. A 
long flexible contact spring is provided ‘and 


« so placed that the drop shutter forces down 


its free end, with great pressure, when the 
latter is released. This construction, in itself, 
is a much safer design than employed in the 
ordinary type of drops.: Bat a night alarm that 
is liable to fail ‘‘noW and then,”’ ts slightly better 
than no night alarm at all. The failure of a night 
alarm during the night-time, or in case of 
an emergency call, ‘‘puts the telephone com- 
pany; in bad. with the subscriber” to say the 
least. 

It is for these reasons that we go to the 


» extra expense and provide platinum points 
.?for the night alarm contacts in DEAN 


drops. 


All this. extra detail costs more money to produce than the ordinary kind of _appa- 


cone 


i 


We would like to count you as one. 


Kindly write us your requirements today. 


< DEAN ELECTRIC Companyr 


Kansas City 


gElyria, Ohio 


ar 


4 


as 


San Francisco PAs 
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W.& M.¥ 
Telephone § 
Wire 


Mechanical Characteristics 


What are the constituents of good 
telephone wire for obtaining strength, 
long life, with the least possible resist- 


ance? 

This important question should be 
carefully answered by you conserva= 
tive buyers. 

W. &M. Teiephone Wire is a recog- 
nized standard, the result of years’ 
experience. 


It is made by the most improved pro- 
cesses of manufacture, thus producing 
the essential characteristics which are 
desirable in wire for telephonic pur- 
poses. 

There are reasons why W. & M. 
Telephone Wire is the best. It will 
pay you to secure them, 


American 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 
DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO 
Export Representatives: 

United States 
Steel Products 


Export Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Reinforcing 
a Weak 
Point 


q if you had three or four telephone calls to make, 
wouldn’t it annoy you if, when you were through 
with the first connection, you couldn’t get the 
second. It wouldn’t help you even if you knew 
it was not the operators fault—that your signal 
did not reach her. You would still feel you were 
getting poor service. That’s the way your sub- 
scribers feel when they want to get back on the 
line and can’t. They don’t know that their ring 
off signals may be going through an 80 ohm series 
ringer instead of through a 500 ohm clearing out 
drop. But you know it. It is a common fault 


with the average magneto exchange and it is a. 


bad one. 


q@ You can remedy this condition easily by pro- 
viding your board with Monarch Bridged and 
Series Clearing Out Drops. As you see in the 
illustration it looks pretty much like an ordinary 
clearing out drop only it has a double winding. 
In the drawing of the circuit you will notice that 
there is a condenser wired between these two 
windings. This 1-2 M. F. condenser offers practi- 
eally no resistance to the high frequency talking 


currents while it offers a high resistance to the 


low frequency ringing currents forcing them 
through the clearing out drop. A ring off cannot 
get by this board without throwing the drop. No 
condition can occur to tie up aline. Even if con- 


BRIDGING tine 


oe ba eee INGY 1 


nected with a line having a dead short across it 
the ring off is compelled to go through the wind- 
ings of the clearing out drop. 


@ The inability of a subscriber to get back on the 
line immediately is a weak point in your service. 
Your operators may be careful and attentive but 
still your service will be faulty. An operator has 
no means of knowing a subscriber is ringing if a 


BRIDGED AND 
SERIES CLEARING 
OUT DROP 


BO” RINGER 


SERIES LUNe& 


drop does not fall. The Monarch Bridged and 
Series Clearing Out Drop braces up this weak 
point. It will help your subscriber and your 
operator and costs but little. You can install it in 
an old board. 


( Let us send you our bulletin No.5 which des- 
cribes a number of clearing out systems, some of 
them having recall lamp signals. 


MONARCH TELEPHONE 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY 
Washington and Morgan Streets - - CHICAGO, FLL. 


Branch House - - - 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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INCREASE YOUR 
BY INSTALLING KELLOGG 


The intercommunicating 
telephone system answers 
the need: for -ae*private 
branch equipment where 
there are not enough calls 
to justify an operator and 
switchboard. 


A system that is_ thor- 
oughly reliable, that will 
wear and not need constant 
attention will prove profit- 
able in connection with any 


exchange. , KS [iF TeiW 


The Kellogg System fills 
the bill. Standard appar- 


atus is used throughout. 


The transmitter, the vital 
part of every telephone is 
the regular Kellogg long 
distance transmitter, recog- 
nized everywhere as the 
standard, for economy, 
efficiency and durability. 


Eleven Station Wall Type in Use 


The receiver is He standard Kellogg, used in the largest Independent 
exchanges throughout the country. 


The hookswitch is of the long lever type. The springs are of German 
silver and the contact points of platinum, rust and scale proof. 


Condensers and retardation coils are the standard Kellogg product, care- 
fully designed and tested and thoroughly efficient. 


The bell is of the direct current vibrating type and operates with low 
battery consumption. 


The Kellogg push button intercommunicating system will increase your 
exchange profits. 
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EXCHANGE PROFITS 
INTERCOMMUNICATING SYSTEMS 


The Kellogg push button inter- 
communicating system is made in 
two styles and sizes, one with an 
ultimate capacity of eleven stations 
and the other with an ultimate ca- 
pacity of twenty-three stations. 


The instrument may be had in 
either wall or desk type. With the 
desk stand type a small desk box 
furnishes the necessary signaling 
equipment. Desk stands and wall 
instruments may be used indiscrimi- 
nately in the same system. 


Eleven Station Desk Type in Use 


Trunk line service is easily arranged when de- 
sired. Provision is made in the twenty-three station 
type for four trunk lines and for two in the eleven 
station size. 


Out-going calls are made direct from the calling 
station. In-coming calls are answered at “‘the atten- 
dant’s station.” A small box equipped with keys is 
used for this purpose and anyone may answer the 
calls without interference with his other duties. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


mene 


Attendant’s Station Box 


Write for Bulletin No. 39 giving Details 
of this System 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO. 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY, MO. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


EE SIBERIA PIE PR ER EE 
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Dy vi 1000-pound 
Fs ‘) Test 


Better than 
the Rest 


SECURITY SPECIALTIES 


Are Stronger Than Necessary 
No Damage Suits if You Use this Line 


‘SECURITY POLE 


SEAT No. | 


1000-pound Test 


The Kind that the Line- 
men Like 


Every one of 
these cars‘ is 
given a 1000 
3 pound test be- 

— fore leaving 

a our shops. A 

ton won’t break it down. Pipe is continuous without 

a single joint. Rollers malleable, seat adjustable and 
made of hard wood. 


No. 1 Car without table $7.50 


No. 1 Car with table. ... 8.50 


SECURITY CABLE POLE 
HOUSE No. | 


Cabinet Made 


Cheaper than 
Home Made 


SECURITY CABLE CAR No. | 
| 


| This house is ab- 
' solutely dry, roof 
| slants both ways. No 
; front drip. Three 
coats of lead paint. 


Double doors mak- 
' ing two compart- 
_ ments. Carpenters 
| not in it with us at 
twice the price. 


Sizes 25 to 200 pr. capacity. 


SECURITY MICA FUSE 


( 


This is a Mica Fuse; better than carbon as it thor- 
oughly protects the circuit. Worth your while tolearn 
about them. Write today. $1.25 per 100; $5.63 per 500. 


Rent eee BR ee ee 


THE F. BISSELL CO., L 
Toledo, Ohio I 

Please send us Booklet No. 6 and prices I 
i 

I 


on Security Construction Telephone Spec- 
alties. 


IN GING safe nate, ge Moe ee re ne es i 


Plez 


THE F. BISSELL Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Tested to 1000-pounds and 
will hold as muchmore. Rims 
madeof angle iron bent at cor- 
ners, not notched; slats riveted on 
smoothly; will not cut the hands 
nor tear the clothes. 


Light weight, great strength, neat- 
ness, and low cost to you sum up 
the points of merit of this pole seat. 


No. 1 Pole Seat SHOWN $2.50 
No. 2 Pole Seat NOT SHOWN 88 


SECURITY, ALLEY BRACES 


The Better Kind— ee ef 9 8 
Yet Cost ae 8 8 8 td 
You Less 


If your lines need straighten- 
ing our braces will put them 
right at the right price. This 
cut shows position: of several 
lengths of alley braces used on 
6-inch pin arm. 


We make them of various 
weights and lengths for all pur- 
poses needed. Our prices talk 
loudly. 


SECURITY POT HEAD 
BRACKET — 


Linemen can swing or stand on this bracket with- 
out injury to it or to themselves. It neither breaks nor 
decays. It is altogether permanent and in appear- 
ance is a great improve- : 
ment over the clumsy block. 

Made in two sizes. 


55 and 70 cents each. 
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Weighs 18 oz. 


THE ORIGINAL 


Ericsson Handmicrophones 


ARE MADE ONLY BY THE PIONEERS IN THE BUSINESS 


They are unequalled for simplicity of construction, light weight, durability and efficient talking 
qualities. Although many imitations have appeared on the bnnrket none have shown the efficient service 
and popularity that the Ericsson has. 

There are no complicated parts to cause trouble. Only a transmitter, receiver and cord, con- 
nected together with a hollow boxwood handle which is treated to prevent warping or splitting. The 
spring group in the handle, when furnished, is self-contained and can be removed by loosening two screws. 

The handmicrophone is the most convenient desk set made. It can be suspended on the side or 
underneath the desk or laid in any convenient place out of the way. It can be used while sitting in any 
position, and one hand is left free to write. Bei co 5 ope pba, 


Your subscribers will cheerfully Pay 50c per month more rental for the “Ericsson Handmic”’ 


Wired in series 


Furnished with 


switch in handle 


for common battery 


or without when desired 


Send for Booklet No. 13 


L. M. Ericsson Tel. Mfg. Co. 
1102 Military Road, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


E. M. Ericsson Telephone Mfg. Co. Gentlemen—Please send us information and prices on your 


Handmicrophones and Hand-Micro Extension Sets and oblige, 


Yours truly, 


1102 Military Road 1032 Wyandotte Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Cracraft-Leich Harmonic Ringers 


D? YOUR harmonic ringers cross ring? 
The Cracraft-Leich harmonic ringers 
operated on their respective frequencies at the 
proper voltage will not cross ring. 


You may pay more but you cannot get a harmonic — 
ringer that will give you any better service—test ours in | 
your own way—the operation will surprise you. : 


These ringers embody the accessible features: .char- 
acteristic of Cracraft-Leich apparatus — our construction 
permits the removal of the entire vibrating unit without 
disturbing any other part of the apparatus. 


Allow us to ship you a sample set on thirty days trial 
—If not satisfactory they can be returned to us at our expense. 


Ask For Price List 
DESCRIBED IN OUR CENTRAL BATTERY BULLETIN 


CRACRAFT, LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


GENOA, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


YOU CAN USE THIS PHONE 


without standing sideways to write 


The simple and convenient arrangement 
of. the arm pleases the subscriber, and results 
in better transmission, as the user can stand 
closer to the instrument when using the writing 
desk, than with other types. 

When catinpen with the famous Mason transmitter, and the 
Triple Pole---D. C. Receiver. The talking efficiency is from 20 to 
30 per cent greater than when coils are used, and the circuits and 
wiring are of the utmost simplicity. 

Unless you get a sample and test it out in your own way in 
your own plant, these claims may seem rather large. 


Write today for sample set and quotations. 


The Sumter Telephone Manufacturing Co., Sumter, S. C. 
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Satisfaction 


to your subscribers is the first step to 
success. Specify Cook Terminals and 
improve the efficiency of your service. 


The types S-6 and S-16 pole 
cable terminals are recog- 
nized as the best that skill 
and capital can create. 


They are excellently con- 
structed, and are not only in- 
destructible but weatherproof 
as well. The protectors type 
H-29 for use with the type 
» 16 terminal, are in units 
and attach to the connecting 
post of it readily, enabling 
the complete installation ot 
cable with terminal. {J 


YOr->Zz—- ZUM 
Nyvodtnm4aonvwwv 


Type S-6 Type S-16 


Our engineering Department will be pleased to figure with you on your 
immediate requirements. Get a copy of the Cook Terminal Catalogue. 


Krank 3. Cook. 


903 West Lake Street 
Chicago 


‘ 
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In Passing The 
Drug Store 


@ As you hurry past the drug store do you ever 
glance in to see what time it is? Every active 
druggist has a clock placed where it can be seen 
from the street. It isn’t put there for his own 
benefit—the chances are he has a watch in his 
pocket. He feels that it is a necessary part of his 
fixture—that the public expect to see a clock in 
his store. 


G You can furnish him with a clock that he does 
not have to wind or regulate. A clock that will 
keep perfect time and requires no attention. And 
you can furnish it at a price that will make it an 
attractive proposition for him and at thesame time 
will bring you in a good profit. There are others 
in your city besides the druggist who appreciate 
the value of a good clock in their places of bus- 
iness. With an extremely small investment you 
can place yourself in a position to supply the de- 
mand. Just think, it requires only a Master 
Clock and @ relay to start. After that every cent 
you spend is directly productive of revenue. Get 
started now and watch the system grow. You 
will be surprised how easy it is to sell time 
service. 


MONARCH TELEPHONE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY 
WASHINGTON & MORGAN STS. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Branch House 
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VAC-M 


This is the type of Ar- 
rester employed as Pupin 
Coil Protector on the 
Lines of the German 
Government’s Telephone 
System. 


In the land of scientific 
accuracy, the 


VAC-M 


is considered the ONE 
Most Reliable Arrester. 


@ It requires no cleaning of carbon. 
@ Its vacuum gap of 1% inch has less resist- 
ance to static or high tension than an air gap 


of 1-64 inch. 
@ It is never left filled with carbon or dust 
particles. 


Ask for Free Sample and Descriptive 
Literature. 


“A match; a minute— 
and the work its done” 


The “RITETITE” 


Self-Soldering Line Duplex 


CARTRIDGE 


(PATENTED) 


will solder up your Line and Duplex Con- 
nections without the use of a furnace or 
torch. 


Full particulars concerning this Time and 
Money Saver sent on request. 


Sample Free 


THE NATIONAL ELECTRIC SPEGIALTY 
COMPANY 


504-505 St. Clair Bldg. TOLEDO, O,, U.S. A. 
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CUT TWO-THIRDS ACTUAL SIZE 
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Your chance of a life time 


@ We have on hand a number of second-hand drops and jacks, with keys, plugs and other parts of practically 


All Standard Make Magneto 
== _ Boards Sa 


@ Weare going to dispose of these parts by quick sale, during the next 30 days, as we need the space they occupy. 


omice Illustration 
Drops and Jacks’ - - at 30c. 
Keys - ~ - ~ - at 35ce 
Plugs - =- v ~ ~ at 15ce. 


@ Here is the most remarkable offer ever made. @ Youcan profit by this offer if you send in your order immediately. 


@ State the make of board and type which you are using, and the code number of the parts which you wish 
us to ship, describing fully. 


Do Not Waita Day. Buy All You 
Can Use For Sometime. 


@ Orders entered as received and. your type equipment may be the first sold out. 


AMERICAN ELECTRIC TELEPHONE CO. 


STATE.and.64th STREET (Englewood Station), CHICAGO; IEL.: . 


— 
eee 
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TRUNK LINES 


are the main arteries of the modern telephone system. 
Upon their efficiency depends the operation of the ma- 
jority of the branch lines. 


The gradual improvement of all branches of telephone 
equipment has now reached such a degree of perfection 
that the wooden pole is now the one weak link in the average 
plant. 


We offer as a substitute a steel pole that is cheaper, 
more durable, and more efficient, than any other form 
of overhead construction, the 


Tripartite Steel Pole 


Manufactured by the 


Franklin Steel Company 


Franklin, Pennsylvania 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


| WHEN ARE YOU GOING TO PLACE THAT ORDER FOR WE MARE ae 


fort Pr yt | Idaho Red Cedar Poles 


Michigan White Cedar Poles 


Prompt Shipments fromwellstocked yards. 25 feet and shorter lengths our specialty 
; 8 YARDS IN IDAHO—2 IN MICHIGAN 


; Write for Quotations In Quantities 
PERLEY LOWE & CO. , 1805 Rallway Exchange Bide. CHICAGQ, ILL. WESTERN fT a dedi Co 


“SERVICE’’ “PRICE?! “QUALITY?” 
NAUGLE POLE & TIE CO., Main Office 226 La Salle St., CHICAGO 


L. K. DEAL LUMBER Co. 


Des Moines, Ia. OLES 
qyHITE CEDAN r 


Special Prices 
4".20'-5".25'-7".30’s 


Let Us Ship You a Few Samples of Our 


Cedar Telephone Poles 


ALL THE WISE BUYERS CAN TELL YOU ABOUT US 


We're strictly ‘‘J7’’ when it comes to 
. QUALITY, SIZES, PRICES 


and SHIPMENTS S 3 % Pe 


Yards at Bayfield 


er Company 


and Bellwood, Wis. 254 Security Bank Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Piean ten ine Advertise: you saw nis Announcement in fHLEPHONY. 
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— OO Oe oe ae pig aaio = ple Sage —_ ; 
RE |» Cedar Yards at MACKINAW CITY, MICH. | 
Crescent Lumber Co., Machesney Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Fill ‘out coupon Please quote us on following numbers and sizes ef Poles. (Cedar, Chestnut 
at right for prices | or Cypress?—State which.) 


The favorable 
location of our 


yards assure on required an ae No. Peer No. ee 
prompt shipments amount Sera sk oe aoe = -oln, | ——__ 40 ft, 7 in. 

r pee 16 ft, 5 in. 25 it, Gin, |." 40 ft. Bin. | 
_16 ft. 6 in. : _25 ft. 7 in. -45 ft. 7 in. 

C P ] fe t [prin Soe Se a il 30 ft. 5 in. oa8 fe 8 its | 
a 18 ft. 5 in. 20) £056,100) at 50 ft. 7 in. 

rescent Po esof Quality |—— >» Ee 
Cedar, Chestnut and Cypress = 20 ft. 4 in. 35 ft. 6in. | _ _56 ft. 7 in. 

2 : ‘ pe pe ce en _35 ft. 7 in. _55 ft. 8 in. | 
Will add longer life to your telephone lines eee Gans tis 35 ft. 8 in. 60 ft. 7in 

Mark Kind, Number and Sizes Required SEE 70 ty: 4a BLAOMtA Giniae jwise _60 ft. 8in. 
CRESCENT LUMBER CO. fight: OV Set sa 

s Pittsburgh, Pa. Point of Delivery $2 AES aun Se Soe ee eee | 


Southwestern Sales'Agent, A. A. MARRS, Dallas, Texas Name - Sn a aS TT ; ie a ae 


White Cedar 


= 


Being producers we can save you jobbers LARGE BUTTS 
profits. 
Yards in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Ontario NGTNGrHAMIGRIESEICn TAKacSusatoe nici rine 
and Manitoba. Quick shipments any- cedar Is very SOUND and STOCKY with HEAVY BUTTS. 
where in United States or Canada. All sizes In stock all the year round. 
A Beet dde C. H. WORCESTER CoO. 
u er eae Minn Tribune Bldg., Chicago, Hl: 
9 e 


Triple reat of 7-inch, 45- foot Cedar Poles, losden: at One of the Yards of the at Timber & Rallway 
Supply Co., Same Day Order Was Received 


BRADLEY TIMBER & RAILWAY SUPPLY CO. 


General Offices: Palladio Building 
DULUTH, MINN. 


“(WHERE RAIL AND WATER MEET’”’ 
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WESTERN 
CEDAR 


POLES 


AND 
RED FIR 
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CROSS ARMS 


THE LINDSLEY BROTHERS COMPANY, SPOKANE, WASH. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE 
MONADNOCK BLOCK, CHICAGO, ILL. 


m@ POLES 


IDAHO RED CEDAR POLES 
FINEST QUALITY—PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
GET OUR PRICES 


SAND POINT LUMBER & POLE CO., Ltd. 


SAND POINT, IDAHO 


| CRAWFORD CEDAR CO. | 


SUCCESSORS TO 


RABER @ WATSON 


Will continue furnishing 


CEDAR POLES 


| From that mostadvantageousshipping point MENOMINEE, MICH. 


| CUSTOMERS PROMPT DELIVERY AND SELECTED STOCK AT LOWEST | 
. PRICES CONSISTENT WITH QUALITY AND SERVICE 


PILLINOIs. © 
i|A BARGAIN 


Weare offering at especially low prices a few carloads 
of Chestnut Poles in the following lengths and sizes. 


Gin. top 25 ft. » Gin. top SO ft. 
7 in. top 25 ft. 7 in. top 3O ft. 
8 in. top 25 ft. 
If interested, advise us. Our prices will be particularly 
attractive to Companies in Ohio, West Virginia and 
Western Pennsylvania. 


We carry acomplete Winter Cut stock in all lengths and sizes. 


CHERRY RIVER BOOM & LUMBER.CO. 
Pole Dept. Richwood, West Virginia 


‘Warehouse: Brookport, Ill. 


Ship in any _ 
Quantity 


WE PRODUCE OUR OWN POLES AND 
MANUFACTURE OUR CROSS A2NS' 


WHITE CEDAR POLES 


Prompt Shipments 


Producers and Wholesalers 


Shandard Cedat0Sumlesle 


34 Security Bank Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Wyckoff Pipe & Creosoting Co. 


Incorporated (Established 1881) 
Manufacturers 


Mal Desicre in, CREOSOTED WOOD 


Conduits for Underground Wires and Cables 
Cross Arms, Poles, Guy Blocks and Lumber 
Wood treated by our dead oil of coal tar process will never decay. 
Office: 5O Church St., N. Y. City Wks: Portsmouth, Va. 


CEDAR 


Large Stock 
Prompt Shipments 


All Sizes 
Low Prices 


POLES 


We are Producers of Everything in Cedar 
OUR QUOTATIONS ARE BASED ON QUALITY ONLY 
---The kind you are seeking 


PENDLETON & GILKEY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


YARDS: Mountain, Wisconsin Oconto, Wisconsin 


Just Say: 
0 Lord, We Want Poles! 


and we will ship you all you want—any 
kind you want—and the best you ever saw 
—for the least money that you ever paid. 


Lee H. Lord & Co. 
Box 693 PEORIA, ILL. 


LONG LEAF Mite: corinth and Ripley, Miss. 
YELLOW PINE CROSS ARM 


Standard and 


Special Sizes 


SOUTHERN PINE MFG. CO., PADUCAH, KY. 
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Southern Exchange Co., 97 Warren St., New York 


Gentlemen: Please quote us on the number of Poles indicated 


You will sabe money 


by getting our quotations on 


Southern White Cedar 


below. Also, quote on 
pine cross arms. 
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We have on hand for IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT the following 
Southern White Cedar Poles. 


State number of each desired on dotted lines. 


Base measurement, 


Top measurement Circumference 

Length. Diameter. 6 ft. from base. 
4000 25 ft. 6 in ZerinMnaaainu ass 
2000 30“ Ge Slee. de eee 
2500 30“ “a BAe A ait Woke 
500 30° Bi Bois hei Sosa 
1000 «= 35 “* 2635 Sd SOE hcrancee ie 
2000 Sone via Slimane Sot oh os 
2000 Z| i BO ae waa ou Goal 
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CROSS ARMS 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine—All Sizes. 


The coupon above will bring quotations on your 
immediate requirements 


Southern Exchange Company 


97 Warren Street, New York City 
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CEDAR POLES 


Send us a list of what you need. Habe all sizes. 


MINNEAPOLIS CEDAR & LUMBER CO., - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CEDAR POLES 


HALL BROOKS CO., Tomahawk, Wis. 


Pe From stump to consumer. 
©O |S ) =D Ss A full assortment of sizes. 


KAYE & CARTER, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Do You Know Where the Best Poles Come F ay, 


WHITE CEDAR—ALL LENGTHS AND SIZES 
Prompt Shipments Write For Our Money-Saving Quotations 


Three States Cedar Co., 710 Palace Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Idaho Cedar Poles #252 == 


= Fi ———<—<= 
D F 
Straight and neat in appearance. We are situated favorably to make PINE Ani IR ; 
LOCUST PINS 


prompt shipments. Give us a trial, Pend Oreille Co., Clarks Fork, Idaho 


WE ARE MANUFACTURERS 


—— E Mills in Washington, Mississippi, Pennsy{vania, y 
POLES POLES POLES Exceptional Facilities for Special Sizes. wanoe 
The finest to be procured at the most reasonable prices. Get our Prices :: Ask for Leafiet No. Six QS 
Quality assured. All sizes. Sars mi 


THE F. BISSELL COMPANY - TOLEDO, OHIO 


Receive Our Quotations Today. THEODORE G. EMPIE, Wilmington, N. Carolina 


ESTABLISHE 1880 
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Cedar Poles 


Make us prove what we have been telling 
you about our Quick Shipments from. Minnesota 
.Transfer. ne FS 


— SATE 


LUMBER EXCHANGE : MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MPT SHIPMENTS _ 
‘SC : 5 
DS,AWHICH ARE.NEAREST YARDS: 7 


\ OBTAIN. QUOTATIONS To-pay / 
\WCSTERLING & SON CO. MonraesMich>, 
NYARDS: BAY CITY, CASSCITY @ MONROE, Mich 


OR BOOKLET.“ 
POLES *OF-STERLING 


“1880 “Ga —1 910 
YARDS; BAY CITY, CASS CITY, MONROE, MICH. 
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@ We are producers and distributers of the finest Cedar Poles. 


Excellent facilities for making prompt shipments at reasonable 


prices. 


@ Well stocked yards, favorably located at various points in the 
States of Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Idaho, Washington 


and Maine, are at your immediate disposal. 


CoS 


a 


‘~~. “From the Stump tothe Line” | 


~Pole Compan 


SUCCESSORS TO THE CEDAR DEPARTMENT OF THE 
PITTSBURG & LAKE SUPERIOR IRON COMPANY 


ES CANABA, MICHIGAN 
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INCLUDING TWO 
DRY BATTERIES 


PRICE $9.00 


(ME 
‘ 


PRICE $5.00 


we Bey 


No. 14K., Bridging Phone, 5 Bar Generator 
and 1600 ohm ringer. 


WE ARE OVERSTOCKED 424 will therefore dispose of 1,000 of ‘ 


each of the phones illustrated at & 


RARE BARGAIN PRICES _ These phones are no seconds but guaranteed first quality ‘a 
— _ goods and are backed by our 15 years of telephone man- ~ 


ufacturing experience. THIS IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY. i. 
WRITE NOW, FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED 


No. 19 Common Battery. CONNECTICUT TELEPHONE & ELEC. CO., Meriden, Conufi 


Fy 
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A Unanimous Choice 


Among nearly all telephone exchanges, both Bell and Independent, the standard storage battery in use is 


Che “Chlorise Accumulator” 


The superior service from this battery is due in part to its perfect design;—which is the result of the broadest experience 


by the best engineers, and also to the close standards of quality in both raw material and finished product which 
are maintained by daily laboratory tests. 


The early determination of the manufacturer; namely,—that every user shall obtain absolutely satisfactory 


results, which position has been maintained through years of storage battery experience, has resulted in a well nigh 
standardization of the *‘Cbloride Accumulator.” 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERYCO. 


New York Boston Chicago St.Louis Cleveland PHILADELPHIA, PA. Atlanta Denver Detroit SanFrancisco Toronto 


STEEL CAR FORGE COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

FORGINGS FOR TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH EQUIPMENT 
COMBINATION GUY WIRE CLAMPS 

IRON CROSS ARM BRACES, ANCHOR RODS; POLE SEATS, 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


STEEL CAR FORGE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 


ANGLE ETC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Send Coupon 


Standard Earth Auger Sagano 
1128-1134 Newport Ave., Chicago, Hil. s) 
lease send immediately the ee ng 
z tard Earth Augers. will rem es 
Sat quotations if satisfactory, © 
regu | 


same promptly. 


now for as many 


Augers Needed 


We will Ship them 
Subject to Your Approbal 


UL ig 


NAME———___ 


ADDRESS ———— 


The Standard Earth Auger is a natural born digger. Its operation is 
simple, tireless and money saving. @ The largest Telephone companies 
find it to be the very thing for increasing the rapidity of their construction 
work. Linemen like it for the reason that they can accomplish twice much 
work as with other makes of augers. The expansion blade permits of the 
boring of many sized holes, while the telescope stem maintains handle at a con- 
venient height. 


Send the name of your local jobber 


THE STANDARD AUGER CATALOGUE enumerates many reasons why you ought to use it. 


The Standard Earth Auger Co., 1128-1134 Newport Ave. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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~ PARANITE” 


TELEPHONE USE 
Braided, Leaded 


(—} 
vetevonsis <= 


YOUR DEALER 
FOR 


Bes 


THE STANDARD FOR 
Rubber covered RES 


Telephone and Armored 
Wires Cables; 
and Cables Plain 


and Braided 


=e | 
: ez : = Ne | =] : 
ere CS ie oe [ An Inexpensive Trouble Finder 
with us hee Number 


Standard among telephone men everywhere’ 


Sag Seas 5 Quickest and surest means which can be em- 
before purchas- of A Pignolet ployed. Its economy and convenience soon pay 
ing elsewhere. Conductors Voltmeter for its cost. A necessity around every properly 


equipped exchange. Get owr new catalog. It’sfree. 


L. M. PIGNOLET, 80 Cortlandt St., New York City 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 
INDIANA RUBBER AND INSULATED WIRE CO. 
JONESBORO, IND. 


Weston Alternating Current Switchboard 


AMMETERS and VOLTMETERS, although very low in price, will be found vastly 
superior in accuracy, durability and workmanship to any other 
instruments intended for the same service. 


THEY ARE Absolutely Dead Beat 
xtremely Sensitive 
Practically Free from Temperature Error 
THEIR INDICATIONS ARE 
Practically Independent of Frequency, 
and also of Wave Form 


THEY REQUIRE 
Extremely Little Power for Operation 


Correspondence concerning these new Wes- 
ton Instruments is solicited by the 


Re iusa WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 
me a WAVERLY PARK, NEWARK,N J. 
Branch Offices: London—Audrey House, Ely Place, Holborn. Paris, France—E. H. Cadiot, 12 Rue 


St. Georges, Berlin Weston Instrument Co., Ltd., Ritterstrasse, No. 88. 
San Francisco—682-684 Mission St. 


COPPER CLAD STEEL WIRE 


(CONCLUDED) 


Here, then, is the conclusion of the whole matter :- 


Copper-clad Steel Wire is what it is simply and solely because the copper and steel are 
welded, and not thrown together any old way. 


It is only wire in which this is the case, and we absolutely guarantee the weld. 
It is only wire that utterly wipes out the reptoach created by the old-so-called bimetallic. 
Copper-Clad— W elded—is proof against electrolysis. 


Copper-Clad— Welded—is 60 per cent stronger than copper, and has two and a half 
times its elastic limit. 


. Copper-Clad— W elded—costs less than copper. 


Copper-Clad—Weided is free from the defects of the old experimental failures and the 
few expiring attempts at competition. 


It has come to stay, because it is the only welded wire. 
And we have proved it. 


‘ 


WELD CLAD 


Duplex Metals Company _ 


Monadnock. Block — 2 4 49 Broadway 
Chicago ssespsisdlasd Nag ORE 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


TELEPHONY TELEGRAPHY SIGNALING 
LIGHTING POWER 


1454 Be ONADNOCK BLOCK 333 GRANT AVENUE 
CHIC AGO SAN FRANCISCO 


D. C. & WM. B. JACKSON 


MEMBERS AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 


EXPERTS 
Boston 


ENGINEERS 
Chicago 


W. H. CRUMB & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS : : : CONTRACTORS 


Telephone Engineering and Construction 
Plans, Specifications and Estimates Promptly Furnished 


115 Adams Street Chicago, Ill. 


EDMUND LAND 


Telephone Exchange Plans 
and Specifications 
Construction and Supervision 
Estimates, Appraisals, Reports, Special Investigations. 


15 Jones Building DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


i 


& NORTHRUP Co. 


converts it for ballistic measurements. 


Many Millions of Dollars 


worth of Electrical Apparatus, Cable, Instruments 
and Supplies are inspected and tested by us every 
year at the shops of manufacturers, for shrewd pur- 


chasers who insist upon securing full value for their 


good money. ur services are of especial value 
to purchasers at considerable distance from the 
manufactory. Are you a shrewd purchaser? 


Electrical Testing Laboratories 


80th Street and East End Avenue New York, N. Y. 


The Leeds & Northrup Co. 


AgiELECTRICAL MEASURING INSTRUMENTS 


Type P, permanently set up near his desk, he can make routine tests on insulation. 
instrument, well made, of pleasing appearance, and has excellent working qualities. 
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SAMUEL G. McMEEN KEMPSTER B. MILLER 
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PATENT SOLICITORS AND PATENT EXPERTS 


In connection with our engineering practice we make a specialty of securing 
patents for inventors, and of giving expert advice in patent matters 


333 GRANT AVENUE 


1454 MONADNOCK BLOCK 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Let your important patent cases be handled 
by an experienced engineer and patent 
attorney. Solicitor and Patent Expert. 


THOMAS H. FERGUSON 


1442 Marquette Building. CHICACO, ILL. 


PATENTS, TRADE MARKS, COPYRIGHTS 


MAX W. ZABEL 


PATENT ATTORNEY 


Associate Member American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
Expert Opinions, Investigations, Consultations 


260 Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


Let us rehabilitate your Telephone Property 
for you, Physically and Financially 


JONES & WINTER 


1259 Monadnock Block - “gh CHICAGO 


4904 Stenton Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 


D’ARSONVAL GALVANOMETER, TYPE P 


OUR wire chief has use tor a reflecting type D’Arsonval 
Galvanometer. His cable testing set will have a 
greater range if he can make insulation and capacity 

measurements with a reflecting galvanometer. With our 
(The Type P is a low priced 
( A removable damper 


WE MAKE CABLE TESTING AND FAULT LOCATION APPARATUS 
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PHONOPRINT CoO., 
Defiance, Ohio 
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Our Stock form 
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! 
| toll tickets are sold at prices [tee ed complete set of samplix to | 
| that will interest you. No [{ H 
' Order too smallorstoo larget-|., Name of CS.<.0i. ee ' 
« Other printedand ruled forms | 1 
! for Telephone Companies at | pyumn or Cit ' 
j lowest prices. Quick service Ue ae 
| —the best work. | f 
i Cut out the Coupon and get our Samples | State... 60. seescccesepeeeeee. , 
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EXPANSION BOLTS and ANCHORAGES for Every Requirement 


Oreste DOLL af yn 
Steel Drills. 


{DIAMOND 
irs 


ep RATENTED 
SANT 


Star Face and Pipe Drills. 


Two Part Diamond Expansion 
Shields. 


Keystone Expansion Bolts. 


Threaded to fit Standard Ma- 
chine Bolts. The side locking at- 
tachment prevents the nuts and 
shells becoming separated. 

Unlimited expansion up te twice the 


normal diameter of the shell, 


For use with any Lag Screw. 


Maximum expansion at the in- 
ner end, prevents cracking the 
surface of the wall. 


They hold as long as the wall lasts. 


DIAMOND EXPANSION BOLT CO. 


Manufacturers of Diamond Specialties 


FACTORY: GARWOOD, N. J. 


Diamond Screw Anchors, 


Made in all sizes to fit 
No. 5 to. No. 24 Wood 
Screw. With the Bulb shape at the end of 
the slot, it is possible to bend the shield flat 
and return to its original position without 
danger of fracture. : 

The most efficient bolt for attaching fix- 
tures, piping or wiring to brick, stone, tile, 
slate or concrete. 


Steel Drills. 


Highest grade of quality, 
accuracy and finish. Cutters 
milled like a reamer. Every 
drill is made from a solid bar 


90 West Street, NEW YORK of fine tool steel. 


U. S. Company Will Not Raise Long Distance Rates in Ohio 

President Frank A. Davis, of the United States Telephone 
Company, and head of the Morgan telephone interests in 
Ohio, brands as utterly false stories published in Cleveland 
papers last Saturday to the effect that the U. S. company 
contemplated a wholesale advance in long distance rates. 
He said: “I have made no changes in telephone rates since 
I have been president of the United States Telephone Com- 
pany and I do not expect to make any changes. At any rate 
{ will not make any changes until I consult with the rate 
committee of the Ohio Independent Telephone Association, 
which committee after meeting at the Chittenden hotel re- 
cently adjourned sine die. 

“The last increase in rates made by the U. S. company was 
December 15, and, that was before I took charge. The com- 
mittee of the State Telephone Association canvassed the sit- 
There were many complaints because the rates of the 
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uation. 
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Hemingray 
Standard 
Screw 
Glass 
insulators 


are used by the most 
successful telephone 
and telegraph compan- 
ies in the world. 


Superior Quality and 
Construction 


make many new custo- 
mers for us. 


‘*See the Teats on 
the Petticoat’’ 


which prevent moisture 
from creeping from in- 
sulator to pin. 


Have You Received our 
fe New Catalogue 
ees 


“MINGRAY GLASS 
| | @SENERAL OFFICES. ,: 


oreMoee Nea st IND: 


7 oe MAY 2.1893-- Ry Cy Ff, 


Ghe Perfect Transposition Insulator 


hd Eo 


Bell at that time were under the U. S. rates, but since the 
Bell has raised its rates thescomplaint is not heard. 

“There may be individual instances where a slight readjust- 
ment in the U. S. rates will be made, either an increase or 
a decrease, but these will be isolated instances and will not 
mean that we contemplate any sweeping change from the 
present rates.” 


Postal Telegraph Company Buys Telephone Line in South- 
ern States. 

Chas. B. Arrington, superintendent for Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee of the Postal Telegraph Company, gave out the in- 
formation at Nashville recently that the Postal company had 
closed a deal for taking over the property and equipment of 
the Independent Telephone Company of Tennessee and Ala- 
bama. The line purchased extends from Nashville to Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and has on it a number of large places, in- 


WITH OR WITHOUT DRIP POINTS 


BROOKFIELD 
GLASS INSULATORS 


THE STANDARD FOR FORTY-ONEB YEARS 


The spiral groove 
on its outer surface 
is so threaded that 
when unscrewed 
from its pin the tie 
holding the wire is 
also unscrewed or 

removed from the 
insulator. The re- 
verse operation 
screws the insula- 
tor on the pin and 
at the same time 
puts the tie wire 
back in its original 
position on the 
insulator. Insula- 
tors, or broken ones 
may be replaced 
without untieing 
and re-tieing the 
wire, which is not 
only expensive but 
damaging to the 
wire itself. 


PONY PATTERN. External Thread. 


The Brookfield Glass Company 


MANUFACTURERS 
2 Rector Street NEW YORK 
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The New 


@ Like all the Andrae eq ulp- 


ment which has been giving 


Andrae Giant 
Telephone 


is built to stand 
hard service 


for years without any atten- 
tion, so will this new telephone 
designed to withstandall hard 


usage. 


A Trill 
Write Order 
For The Will 
Andrae Convince 
Bulletins You 
New Andrae Giant No. 6 
q@ The New Andrae Giant is the re- 
sult of our efforts to produce a high- 
grade phone at low prices. It is 
U Li U Ss superiorly constructed. Generator and 


magnets made of the best Tungsten 
AN DRAE steel. Transmitter is built of French 


& SONS CO granular carbon assuring high talking 
s 


qualities. All parts scientifically 
118-120 Sycamore Street, 


assembled. 
FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS 
MILWAUKEE, , WIS. 


eas of electrolysis is a Most uuportant consideration in selecting a 
conduit. 


Orangeburg Fibre Conduit 


is an absolute sateguard from _ electrolysis. The following test was made 
by the Key Engineering Co., Ltd., Manchester, England: 

“A wooden trough, about 3x3 ft. cross section, was filled with earth in 
which three specimens of Stoneware Conduit and one of Sleeve Joint Fibre 
Conduit were embedded, the ends of the Conduit projecting some 6 ins. beyond 
the earth. All joints were carefully made, the instructions given by the 
makers of the respective conduits being followed in each case. Lengths of 
‘lead covered cable were laid in each conduit, the lead sheathing being 
connected to the positive conductor of a 500 volt supply. An earth plate, laid 
at the bottom of the trough, was connected to the negative. The pressure was 
left on for about four weeks, the earth being daily saturated with water. 
At the end of that period the cables were withdrawn from the conduits, and 
it was found that all cables laid in Stoneware Conduits had been badly 
attacked by electrolysis, particularly opposite the joints, whereas the cable 
laid in Fibre Conduit showed no evidence of electrolysis or of being other- 
wise injured. 

“The destruction that took place in one month under a pressure of 500 
roits would occur in about 10 years under a pressure of, say, 4 volts.’ 


Write for the Conduit Book and get other interesting and valuable 


data—learn of thé construction of Orangeburg Fibre Conduit and its 
cheap installation, etc. 


The Fibre Conduit Company 


Main Office and Works: Orangeburg, N. Y. 


New York Office: 103 Park Avenue. 
Chicago Office: 1741 Monadnock Building. 
Bryant Zinc Co., Dealers for Signal Work, 727 West Van Buren 
; Street, Chicago 
S. B. Condit, Jr. & Co., 76 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Seattle, Washington. 
McClary-Jemison Machinery Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


Pierson, Roeding & Co. 
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Way Closed 


THE ONLY ANCHOR DESERVING 
OF THE NAME 


@ Everstick Anchors, the most 
dependable made. Strongly con- 
structed, few parts. 

@ When installed the expansion 
is into solid and undisturbed earth 
—no vacuum. 


@ Greatest holding power. 


Two Way Closed 


@ Largest Telephone Companies 
use them. Rapidly installed by 
one man. 


Write for Prices and Descriptive Booklet 


EVERSTICK ANCHOR COMPANY 


17 S. MAIN ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ih , The leading telephone engineers 


DR’ concede that the “INSULATE”’ 
y products are superior in mechan- 
ical details, strength and finish. 


The foremost Telephone 
facturers 


Manu- 
feverywhere use _ the 
“INSULATE”’ products. 


Manu- 
facturers of 
TELEPHONE 
RECEIVER 


TERMINALS, 
ELECTRICAL 
INSULATIONS 
for all 
Purposes 


AGENTS 
A.J.Cox & Co 


Chicago 
Stock 
Exchange 
Bld 


g. 
Chicago, Ill. 


R S Mueller 


414 Prospect 
Avenue 
Cleveland, 0. 


Gentlemen: 

Please send us samples and 
quotations on following “‘IN- 
SULATE”’ goods. 


NGM. cece. SOM cntanearersatevelauaiaters 


TPE WN ST 


CENERAL INSULATE 6 MACHINE CO. 


1008 ATLANTIC AVE. 
BROOKLYN. N.Y. U.S.A. 


ement in THLEPHONY. 
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Starrett’s Patent Magazine 


Vol. 19, No. 26. 


Driver 


Screw 


cluding Columbia, Franklin, Pulaski, Decatur, Hartselle, etc. 
The territory through which it passes is one of the richest 


in the South and the Postal expects to open up a large vol- | 


ume of new business. 

An attractive offer in the way of a price was what brought 
about the 
the territory, made an offer and a deal was finally closed. 
but will 


sale. The Postal wanted telegraph lines. through 

The Postal will not go into the telephone business 
at once convert the wires into telegraph lines. 

_—_—_e—__—_———- 

New Construction in Progress in Indiana. 

The Ft. Wayne Home Telephone Company, of Ft. Wayne, 

Ind., has a large force of men engaged in building a new line 

between Kendallville and Corunna, with an exchange at the 

latter place. The company also expects to have its new Au- 

burn central office equipment completely installed and in work- 


ing order by June 25. The new system will be common bat- 


FAHNESTOCK 


“Snap Over” Connector 
THIS END SNAPS OVER THE WIRE 


Used for con- 
necting drop 
wires to main 
lines and also on 
test poles. No 
nuts or threads 
to corrode. 
Nothing to lose. 
One wire can be 
disconnected 
without loosen- 
ing the grip on 
the other wire. 
No tools are re- 
quired and a 
positive spring 
contact assured. 
Can be cleaned by simply twisting the connector around 
the wire. Made for iron wire, copper wire, or iron to 
copper wire. Send for Sample. 


Fahnestock Electric Co. 
129 Patchen Avenue, Brooklyn, N. 6 


This is the best tool yet offered for a set of pocket screw drivers. 
different widths, any of which may be quickly taken from the telescope handle and inserted 
in the end, where it is automatically locked and firmly held for use. 1 
blades are carried in the handle, where by a spring pressure they are held from rattling 
when carried in the pocket, or from being lost when the cap is off. 


Net Price, postage prepaid, $1.00. 


The L. S. STARRETT CO., ATHOL, MASS. 


It has four blades of 
Any or all of the 


Ask for free Catalog No. 18CA of Fine Mechanical Tools 


tery. The company will next devote much of its efforts to the 
extension of farm lines out of Ft. Wayne. 

During the past year 32 new private exchanges have been 
installed. This is double the number in service a year ago 
and shows the rapid growth along the line of commercial sery- 
ice. These private exchanges have from seven to 210 tele- 
phones each. 

The New Castle Independent Telephone Company is prepar- 
ing to expend $65,000 in improvements on its property and 
extending lines at New Castle, Ind. Considerable new equip- 
ment will be installed. 

After the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Citizens: 
Telephone Company, of Columbus, announcement was made 
that the company will install a new exchange as soon as pos- 
sible, and that all the present telephone instruments in the city 
and county will be replaced with modern apparatus. The com- 
pany expects to spend $45,000 or more on its new exchange. 
The new ‘exchange will be of common hattery type. The old 


Boy NTRADEZ — 


a T se 
LECEROSE- 
wank 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF.& FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


INSULATION 
STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


Sixteen years of 
Satisfactory Service 


Employed by the 
Foremos¢ 


Receiver Shells, Mouthpieces, Terminal 
Strips and Blocks, Jack Panels, 
Bases, Knobs, Etc. 


INSULATING PARTS OF SPECIAL 
FORM MADE TO ORDER 


Sole Manufacturers 


ELECTROSE MFG. CO. 


127-130 No. 10th St. BRQOKLYN, 
130-140 No. 11th St. —sNY.,U. S.A. 


© 
PARAGON SELLERS CO., 58 5th Avenue, CHICAGO 
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| | i 
il { ra Tm OC TT ih il 
il vii it NEVER: pals 
‘ ) The mew Moon Multiple Tap Fuse 
Terminal possesses a combination of 
engineering construction which sur- 
passes all others in the profits cre- 
TUE ated and annoyances eliminated by 
rt 


its excellent features. 


|W Not the slightest chance for light- 
il OL ning, your expensive enemy, to play 
havoc with your cables when the 


Moon protects. 


li | 
Expense is not spared in its manu- 
pecs 5 ee 


know a trial 
customer be- 
comes a per- 
manent one— 
Why?—Qual- 
ity and Service 
go together. 


Write for the 
Hundred and 
One Reasons 
why you ought 
to use it. 


MOON 
MFG. 
CO. 


108N Jefferson 
Cari et é Street 
nity ; Chicago Ill. 
Removed : eS 


Think of Your 


Subscribers Service 


Satisfy those “hard-to- 
please” subscribers forever, by in- 
stalling Standard Pole Changers 
and Duplex Sets. 


The Standard Pole Changer is a 
model of simplicity, operates with one 
battery of 40 to 50 ordinary dry cells and 
works perfectly on all alternating and di- 
rect pulsating current ringing. 


The Standard Duplex Set makes it pos- 
sible to carry on two conversations over 
any single metallic bridging line without 
either conversation interfering. 


Both represent a profitable investment 


of $30 —Singly $15. 


Send the Current Coupon To- 
day. 


i 
| CURRENT ELECTRIC CO., — 
r 18-20 E. Kinzie St., Chicago. i 
§ Send the Standard Pole Changer I 
f. and Duplex Set for 30 days free J 
trial. Will remit for one or both § 
if satisfactory. | 
| 


CURRENT ELECTRIC CO. 


5 
i 
18-20 E. KINZIE ST. : 

CHICAGO, ILL. i 


BLAKE INSULATED STAPLES 


The only driven fastener that really protects the insulation on the wire. 
Hold the slack. Fewer needed. Therefore cost less for material and labor. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


BLAKE SIGNAL &é> MEG. CO., Boston, Mass. 


HOW DO YOU KNOW A GOOD CITIZEN ? 
y his reputation, of course. 
HOW 00 rou sUDGE A WORTHY CANDIDATE ? 
is record, every time. 


By h 
HOW DO YOU KNOW THAT 
THE WARNER POLE CHANGER is 0. K. 


By its reputation and its record covering 
over 11 years of daily use by over 13,000 
telephone men! Isn’t that sufficiently 
conclusive? Waste no time or money on 
experiments. Get the good, old reliable 
Warner first. 

WARNER ELECTRIO CO, MUNCIE, IND. 


BELIEVE ME JANE 


BUT IT’S HOT 


Hot weather suggests Lightning 


LIGHTNING SUGGESTS 
CHAPMAN LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Weare selling more than ever this year 


MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO. 


Make Your Pole Hole Digging as Cheap 
as other companies do by using the 


IWAN POST HOLE AUGER 
_, Your Jobber sells it. Made in 3 


2 to 16 inch sizes. 
Ask us fo¥ ee vasy Dig’? Booklet 


IWAN BROTHERS, South Bend, Ind. 


RESIN-CORE 
SOLDER 


Chicago Solder Co., 218 N. Union Street 
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directors were re-elected. They are: William Fortune, Charles 
S. Norton and James Moriarity, all of Indianapolis. Mr. For- 
tune, who is president of the New Long Distance Telephone 
Company at Indianapolis, was elected president of the local 
company. Mr. Norton was elected secretary and treasurer, 
and John L. Hosea was chosen general manager. 


Iowa Bell Company Reincorporated for $10,000,000. 
The Iowa Telephone Company has filed amended articles of 
incorporation, including provisions relating to capitalization, as 
follows: ~ = ’ 
The amount of the authorized capital stock is ten million 
dollars, divided into shares. of the par value of one hundred 
dollars each, the stock to be divided into preferred and com- 


STURTEVANT 


e 
Electric mon, provided that not more than fifty thousand shares of 
° preferred stock shall be issued and outstanding at any time, the 
Booth Ventilator board of directors having authority to fix from time to time 
Positively cools and venti- the amount of each class of stock, subject to said limitations, 
lates one or more booths — and to issue stock of either class in lieu of stock of the other 
keeps booths sweet and com- class which has been retired or surrendered to the company 
fortable in summer or winter. for cancellation. = 
Ventilated booths get the bus- The corporation has power to change the amount of its 
iness. Apparatus already in- authorized common or preferred stock by amending its articles. 
Stalled and giving satisfaction The capital stock is to be issued at such times and upon -such 
in well-known clubs, hotels terms and conditions as the board of directors may prescribe, 
and railroad stations. but no stock shall be issued until the par value thereof has 
Patent applied for on this been paid into the company. Common stock may be issued 
system. in exchange for like amounts of fully paid preferred and com- 
Write for Bulletin M mon stock now outstanding. and either preferred or common 
and further particulars stock may be issued in paying for property acquired by the cor- 
B. F. Sturtevant Co. poration in accordance with the statutes of lowa. 


The highest amount of indebtedness to which the corporation 
is at any time to subject itself is an amount not in excess of 
two-thirds of its capital stock. . 


HYDE PARK, MASS. 


USE BUTLER ELECTRIC CO.’S 


Ringing Equipment 


And do away with all your 
Ringing Troubles 
Alternating, Pulsating and Harmonic Machines for Common Battery 


Exchanges. ‘*Zhese machines do aay wiih all dry batteries.’” 


Alternating and Pulsating machines for Magneto exchanges. BUT- 
LER ELECTRIC CO.’S TRANSFORMERS cut down vour battery 
expense. ae NR or Se eae RTT 


« i UNIVERSAL 
The Cutter = Test Clamp or Connector 
A MECHANICAL PERFECTION i: 


it is the only clamp that can be justly claimed to fit all wires, regardless 
of size, with equal pressure. The clamping plates are constructed with 
an oval serrated inner surface, so that all wires are held with a rigid 
contact. The Rocking T Bolt allows clamping plates to oscillate and con- 
form to wires of different sizes. : 
NO TOOLS NECESSARY BUT THE FINGERS 

Made in copper for copper wire and copper heavily tinned for iron wire. 

Write for prices and samples 
SCOTT C. CUTTER ; OSWEGO, ILL. 


DURYEA AUTOS FOR ALL USES 
$500 to $1000 


Light, strong, powerful amd capable. 2-cycle 
engine. Air cooled. No gears, chains or belts. 
Get my leaflets. 


Chas. Edgar Darvon! Reading, Penn. 


Prices F.0.B. any place. Complete stock 


MASON CEDAR CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MINN. 


BUTLER ELECTRIC CO.’S AUTOMATIC LIGHTNING ARRES- 
TERS. The only arrester making a Mercury contact. Absolutely 
clears its own trouble. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices 


Butler Electric Company nNisrasia 


Have you any apparatus for sale, or do you want a position? 
Have you obtained the services of a competent man to build up your 

company ? : 
Try Telephonys’ Classified Department—Rates 5 cts. per word. 
“Tt brings results.” 
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eco. COUNTERS 


For Telephone Switchboards 


Matthews’ Moisture 
Proof Joints 


Any good trouble man will tell you 
that the first place to look for a water 
soaked cable is at your horizontal 
splices. He will tell you that this 
condition is nearly always caused by 
{ When you desire to take the count of the calls the a defective wiping of the two ends of 
operator answers, a Veeder Counter is necessary. the horizontal splice. He will show you 


{| Get a counter that can be depended upon at all that a cable could not possibly get 
times. You can make no mistake in selecting water soaked where Matthews’ Joints 


the Veeder. are defectively installed. 
{ Write for catalogue which gives, a complete 


description. 
Write for free copy of 144-page Telephone Line 


THE VEEDER MFG. CO. Construction Book on your Company letter head. 
11 Sargeant St. Hartford, Cona. W. N. Matthews & Brother 


Makers of Cyclometers, Odometers, Tachometers, Tachodometers, 


Counters and Fine Castings. Manufacturers of Matthews’ Patented Money 


Saving Specialties 


218 N. Second Street, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


=... | 
. THE 0. K. ANCHOR Sigicssus™ 


{| Only three parts. 

Made of Malleable iron. 

{| Greatest holding qualities. 
| Highest breaking strain. 

{| No special tools required. 


A PRACTICAL ANCHOR AT A POPULAR PRICE 
Send a Postal for Particulars 


ST LOUIS MALLEABLE CASTING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


EVERYTHING IN POLE LINE HARDWARE. SEND FOR CATALOGUE No. 200. 


THREADED ROD 


Hurry Up Trouble Ahead . 
pra, | 


How long does it take to get your horses and equipment ready 
and repair to the scene of trouble? 


More time is wasted in getting out on the line, and you know 
that-an interruption in service brings dissatisfaction from your 
patrons. 


Avoid such occurrences by getting the best that money affords. 
The Mcintyre Trouble Wagon is prepared for all emergencies. It re- 
sponds quickly without loss of time. No Horses—No Hitching. 
Low cost of maintenance. All progressive companies use it. 
Obtain particulars by getting Catalogue No. 100 


Ww H Mcint Cc | W. H. McINTYRE CO., Auburn. Ind. Fe 
. . cin yre ompany Please send your catalogue No. 100 descriptive of the McIntyre Trouble 
Auburn, Indiana ype sence. ! 

1730 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 1334 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. hela oes kita Yous caboducouiony Ades labt GAO COtanE “cial iG recede oo TAU Ge 
Reuters dense atapsieicted IAOTCES Sa Fe Rinoawileine saat toe o oeOerl ange sie os ' 
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Increase 
Your Net 


Revenue 


By installing Type A 
attachment to any stand- 


Only Gwo Pieces 


we Yet it holds with the 
Firmness of a Bull-Dog 


ard make of Telephone. 
Make your present party 


oie 
} 
Le 
a 
é f 
f 

f 

f 

i 

' 

é 


line service the equiv- 
alent of individual line 
service by this inexpen- 


sive attachment and en- @ If you have strand or large wires 


hance the value of your to hold where great strain exists, 
exchange. These con- Type ‘‘A’’ Attachment the ‘“‘Never Slip” Wire Grip is the 
veniences prove to your patrons that you are looking out best fitted for the duty. 

for their interests. They show appreciation by telling their 
friends whose names are added to your subscription lists. 


Constructed of Two Pieces—Reliable 
Obtain the “Never Slip’’ Literature 


‘‘RUBBER NECKS’? ARE UNKNOWN to the ANDERSON SYSTEM 
THE ANDERSON CATALOGUE TELLS A LOT MORE 


UNION ELECTRIC MEG. CO. 
Pekin, Il. 


iWinois 


HALLS 


No. 756 =— 


Galvanized “‘T”’ Bracket 


BUILT FoR gusIMES® 


EST FoR TELEPHONE 
ALLINTERMITTENT ¥O 
ee 


TACKPoue paren” 


ST.MARYS. PA 


It is much easier, much better, much cheaper to use 
a little discretion in the selection of your Dry Cells 
than it is to endeavor to scare up plausible excuses 


will stand any strain in any direction 


and any climate. Always stays put. to your subscribers for the discontinuance of service. 

Write for list price and discounts. The use of “Hello” Batteries means continuity of 

MANUFACTURED ONLY, BY service, Send for a sample. Test it out, then ask 

Mountain State Blacerical Co. us to prove our many claims for “Hello” Batteries. 
WHEELING, W. VA. Stackpole Battery Company 


St. Marys, Pa. 
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stand the most severe strain. 
the clamp. 


Apparatus For Sale 


FOR SALE—Forty-three Baird Secret Service telephone attach- 
ments; one office ringing device. Used about 8 months; good 
as new. Cheap, Address Southeast Missouri Telephone Co.. 
Charleston, Mo, 


Capital Wanted 


WANTED—Additional capital for the proper development of a 
telephone system already well established and prosperous. Lo- 
cated in excellent territory which is increasing rapidly in popula- 
Peon business. For full particulars, address 897, care THLE- 


WANTED—An energetic telephone man with some capital to 
take one-half interest in a telephone patent, is designed to 
operate in any medium-sized telephone exchange. Write at once 
for particulars and description of this system. Address BH. R.. 
care TELEPHONY. 


Help Wanted 


WANTED—TELEPHONE MEN to use the Induction Fault 
Finder for locating cable and farm-line trouble to exact spot, 
Blue prints $2.00; no special material required. Latest method. 
Address, Richard L. Giles, Telephone Eng., 655 E. 7th St., St. 
Paul, Minn. 


WANTED—Good, live, clean, practical man for manager of 
ideal exchange in city of 35,000 people, Must be good business 
man of good address, 2,400 telephones in service and big chance 
to grow. Must have practical knowledge of the business end 
of the business, Address C, B. Cheadle, Joliet, Il. 


WANTED—Two good wide awake troublemen acquainted with 
Common Battery systems, Must be sober and reliable. Salary 
$75.00 per month, Address Home Telephone & Electric Con 
Farmington, Utah. 


Lockers, Metal 


TELEPHONE PLANTS.—Are you using Durand Steel Lockers? 
They are essential for the proper protection of property and make 
your equipment up-to-date. A necessity that combines simplicity, 
durability, interchangeability, strength, ventilation and low cost. 
Write for catalogue and full particulars today. Address Durand 
Steel Locker Co., 125 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill., and 132 Nassau 
St.. New York City. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR SALE—Painted oak telephone brackets, guaranteed the 
finest stock at factory prices. Must move this stock at once. 
Address J. B. Galloway Co., Glarendon, Ark. 


IRA T. SWARTZ, dealer in INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE 
roe and Stocks. No. 201 New Odd Fellow Bldg., Indianapolis, 
ndiana. 


CONTRACTORS AND CONSTRUCTION COMPANIES—We sell 
bolts, bolt supplies, galvanized braces, also bolt clippers, expan- 
sion shields, wire clamps, turnbuckles, vise screws, etc., for fore- 
men and blacksmiths. See our advertisement next Issue. Rock- 
ford Bolt Co., 20 Mill St., Rockford, Tl. 


Write for Free Samples and Catalogue 23. 


STAR EXPANSION BOLT COMPANY 


147-149 Cedar Street = = = s : i . 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS—THE GREAT “WANTED” AND “FOR SALE” MEDIUM 


RATES: 5 cents a word, with minimum charge of $1.00. Cash should accompany all transient advertising. 


DE, PoH-O ONLY 45 


Men of the Electrical Trade! 


Do you want a Cable Clamp that really holds? Are you not tired of using that ‘‘guar- 
anteed’’ clamp that breaks under the slightest pressure? Try a Sebco, 


Sebco Cable Clamps 


are used by the majority of electricians, because they hold. They fit any size cable and 
Fig. 3 shows the Star Bridle Ring used in connection with 


CATALOGUE DEPARTMENT 23 
NEW YORK CITY 


Plants For Sale 
FOR SALE—Two good up-to-date exchanges in Southern Min- 


535 subscribers, Tri- 


nesota with 70 miles long-distance lines, 
A great bargain for 


State and N. W. long distance connections. 
some one. Address 890, care TELEPHONY. 


FOR SALE—Telephone Exchange; 170 telephones, nets $170 
monthly; all in fine shape; still growing; price $6,000; will sell or 
lease building. Write for particulars. Winfield Telephone Ex- 
change, Winfield, Mo. 


FOR SALE—New telephone plant with 130 instruments in- 
stalled; but about 18 months old. All new Monarch equipment. 
Poor health necessitates owner’s retirement, Address 906, care 
THLEPHONY, 


Positions Wanted 


WANTED—Position as equipment superintendent or wire chief. 
Twelve years’ experience with Bell and Independent companies 
in all branches. Would also consider management of exchange 
having four years’ experience in that capacity. State fully re- 
quirements and salary, Address C. R, K., care TELEPHONY. 


WANTEHD—High grade telephone man thoroughly experienced 
in all branches desires permanent position in the state of Florida. 
Address 899, care TELEPHONY. 


WANTED—Position as manager of telephone exchange. Six 
years’ experience in that capacity and several additional years 
in the business. Can give best of references. Address 905, care 
THLEPHONY. 


WANTED—Position by a man of seven years’ 
all lines of telephone work. Satisfaction or no 
909, care TELEPHONY. 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent or manager by telephone 
engineer; Experienced, capable, reliable; references, Central 
states preferred, Address 908, care TELEPHONY. 


experience in 
pay. Address 


WANTED—Position as engineer of outside construction, Six 
years’ Bell experience. Best reference. Only first class propo- 
sition considered. Address 907, care THLEPHONY. 


WANTED—Position as manager; 12 years’ experience. Best of 
references; magneto systein preferred. Address C. W., care 
TELEPHONY. 


Solder-Flux Allen 
(Sticks, Paste, Salts, Liquids) Rosin Core Solder; Tallow Core 
Solder, ALLEN; round or flat; in spool coils or cartons—Self- 
Fluxing Solders. Address L. B. Allen Co., 1123P Columbia Ave., 
Chicago, II. 
Wanted Prices 


WANTED—Prices (and time material can be delivered) are 
wanted immediately on the following for a common battery 
plant: One 200 line and one 100 line boards with harmonic at- 
tachment, 400 instruments, 500 miles No, 12 iron wire, 5,000 20-ft. 
poles, 25 50-ft. poles, Cable from 200 pr. down and complete 
equipment. Address Box 262, Culver, Ind. 


“REBUILT” 


Kellogg. Dean, Monarch. Stromberg-Carlson and apparatus of other meritorious manufacture. r 
operation of our “Rebuilt” Equipment Department assures only the highest grade of “made new” apparatus, 


the experimental stage. 
“Rebuilt”? Apparatus. 


UIPMENT 


Two years successful 
It is past 


Premier 
Highest efficiency resulting in long economical service. is the one valuable feature of 
EVERYTHING TELEPHONIO Get Our ‘‘Rebuilt’”’ Bargain Bulletins. They’re Free 


Address “REBUILT” EQUIP. DEPT PREMIER ELECTRIC CO., Van Buren & Clinton Sts., Chicago, IIl. 
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Get the most 


EFFICIENT 
PROTECTION 


(mel) Ga a &) 


There is only one efficient protection— 
‘‘CHANCE’’—designed on the choke 
coil principle. @ The Sky Rocket is just 
the arrester to put on those new lines. 


“The Arrester That Arrests.’’ 


All parts well built. We make other forms of pro- 
tection. Get the SKY-ROCKET BULLETIN. 


. 


Chance Manufacturing Co. 


Centralia, Missouri 


Telephone Wire 


Hard-Drawn Copper and Double Galvan- 
ized Iron and Steel Wire made from the 
best metals in accordance with methods 
developed during an experience of more 
than 60 years of wire drawing. 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
TRENTON, N. J. 
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